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HEABINa   BEFOBE   THE   COMIHTTEE  ON  LABOR  OF  THE   HOUSE 
OF  REFBE8Ein?ATIVES  ON  THE  BIIX  R.  ^,  16601,  ENTITLED  <'A 

BIX.L  LncrriNG  the  hotjbs  of  daily  service  of  laborers 

AND  MECHANICS  EMPLOYED  UPON  WORK  DONE  FOR  THE 
TTNFTED  STATES,  OR  FOR  ANY  TERRITORY  OR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES." 


Copy  of  bill  under  consideration,  U.  R.  156dl,  Sixtieth  Congress ^  first  session, 

A  BILL  Limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for 
the  UnitBd  States,  or  for  any  Territory,  or  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Beit  enaeUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assenibled.  That  every  contract  hereafter  made  tQ  which  the  United  States, 
any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  party,  and  every  such  contract  made  for 
or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  said  District,  which  may  require 
(NT  involve  the  employment  of  laborers  or  mechanics  shall  contain  a  provision  that  no 
laborer  or  mechamc  doing  any  p^irt  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract,  in.  the 
employ  of  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor  contracting  for  any  part  of  said  work 
coDten^lated,  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  ei^ght  hours  in  any 
one  calendar  day  upon  suciv  work;  and  every  such  contract  shall  stipulate  a  penalty 
for  each  violation  of  such  provision  in  such  contract  of  five  dollars  for  each  laborer 
or  mechanic  for  every  calendar  day  in  which  he  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to 
labor  more  than  eight  hours  upon  such  work;  and  any  officer  or  person  designated  aa 
inapector  of  the  work  to  be  performed  under  any  such  contract,  or  to  aid  in  enjbrcing 
the  fulfillment  thereof,  shall,  upon  observation  or  investigation,  forthwith  report  to 
the  pEoper  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  Territory,  or  of  the  District  of  Colum* 
bia,  all  violations  of  the  provisions  in  this  Act  directed  to  be  made  in  every  such  con- 
tract, together  with  the  names  of  each  laborer  or  mechanic  violating,  such  stipulation 
and  the  d^y  of  such  violation,  and  the  amount  of  the  penalties  imposed  according  to 
the  stipulation  in  any  auch  contract  shall  be  directed  to  be  withheld  by  the  officer  or 
person  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  approve  the  payment  of  the  moneys  due  under  such 
contract,  whether  the  violation  of  tne  provisions  of  such  contract  is  by  the  contractor 
or  any  subcontractor.  Any  contractor  or  subcontractor  amieved  by  the  withholding 
of  any  penalty  aa  hereinb^re  provided  shall  have  the  ngnt  to  appeal  to  the  head  (3 
the  Department  making  the  contract,  or  in  the  case  oi  a  contract  made  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  CommissionerB  thereof ,  who  shall  bave  power  to  review  the  action 
imposing  the  penalty,  and  from  such  final  order  whereby  a  contractor  or  subcontractor 
may  be  aggrieved  by  the  imposition  of  the  penalty  hereinbefore  provided  such  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  may  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  which  shall  have  juna- 
diction  to  hear  and  decide  the  matter  in  like  manner  as  in  other  cases  before  said  court. 

Ssc.  2.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation  by  land 
or  water,  or  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  or  for  such  materials  or  articles  as 
may  usually  be  bought  in  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  speci- 
fications or  not,  or  wr  the  purchase  of  supplies  by  the  Government,  whether  manu- 
factured to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not.  The  proper  officer  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  any  Teiritory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  may  waive  the  pro- 
visions and  stiptdations  in  this  Act  during  time  of  war  or  a  time  when  war  is  immi- 
nent. No  penalties  shall  be  imposed  for  any  violation  of  such  provision  in  such 
contract  due  to  any  emergency  caused  by  fire,  famine,  or  flood,  by  danger  to  life  or 
to  property,  or  by  other  extraordinary  event  or  condition.  Notning  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  repeal  or  modify  chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  of  the  laws  of 
the  Fifty-second  Congress,  approved  August  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two. 


4  bight  hours  on  government  work. 

Subcommittee  on  Labor,  No.  1, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1908. 
The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner 
(chairman)  in  the  chair,  having  under  consideration  H.  R.  15651. 

STATEMENT   OF  DANIEL   DAVENPORT,  OF   BRIDGEPORT,  CONN., 
REPRESENTING  THE  AMERICAN  ANTIBOTCOTT  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  the  subject  of  drafting 
a  law  is  a  verv  practical  matter.  It  is  important,  in  the  first  place, 
to  consider  what  the  existing  law  is  upon  the  subject  and  what  the 
measure  proposed  is,  and  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
changes  upon  existing  law,  and  therefore  I  would  ask  that  tne  exist- 
ing law,  which  I  will  read,  be  incorporated  in  my  remarks,  being 
chapter  352  of  the  acts  of  Congress  for  the  year  1892.  The  chapter 
reads  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  service  and  employment  of  all  laborers  and  mechanics 
who  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  employed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor,  upon  any  of  the 
public  works  of  the  United  States  or  of  said  District  of  Columbia  is  hereby  limited 
and  restricted  to  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  dav;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  anv 
officer  of  the  United  States  Government,  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  such 
contractor  or  subcontractor  whose  dut^  it  shall  be  to  employ,  direct,  or  control  the 
services  of  such  laborers  and  mechanics  to  require  or  permit  any  such  laborer  or 
mechanic  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  calendar  day  except  m  cases  of  extraor- 
dinary emergency. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
District  of  Colujnbia,  or  any  contractor  or  subcontractor,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
employ,  direct,  or  control  any  labbrer  or  mechanic  employed  upon  any  of  the  public 
works  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  shall  intentionally  vio- 
late any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  each 
and  every  such  offense^  upon  conviction,  be  punisned  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  one 
thousand  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  having  jurisdiction  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  Tnat  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  in  any  manner 
apply  to  or  affect  contractors  or  subcontractors  or  to  limit  the  hours  of  daily  scrvdce 
of  laborers  or  mechanics  en^ed  upon  the  public  works  of  the  United  States 'or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  which  contracts  have  been  entered  into  prior  to  the  passage 
of  this  act. 

Now,  there  have  been,  since  that  law  was  enacted,  several  bills 
proposed  to  regulate  this  matter,  and  one  is  known  as  the  '^Gardner 
Dill."  which  was  introduced  at  various  sessions  of  the  past  Congresses, 
ana  in  order  that  we  may  have  that  bill  before  the  committee  and  in 
connection  with  the  law  which  I  have  read  and  in  connection  with 
the  bill  that  is  immediately  before  the  committee,  I  would  ask  that 
that  bill  may  be  inserted,  and  inasmuch  as  I  want  to  draw  attention 
to  the  provisions  of  that  bill  in  connection  with  the  pending  bill,  I 
will  read  it  to  the  committee.     It  reads  as  follows: 

[H.  R.  3076,  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  first  session.] 

A  BILL  Limiting  the  hours  of  daily  sersMces  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for 
the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  thereby  securing  better  products, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  each  and  every  contract  hereafter  made  to  which  the 
United  States,  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  party,  and  every  such 
contract  made  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  said  District, 
which  may  require  or  involve  the  employment  of  laborers  or  mechanics,  shall  con- 
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tain  a  provision  that  no  laborer  or  mechanic  doing  any  part  of  the  work  contemplated 
by  the  contract,  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor  contractmg  for 
any  part  of  said  work  contemplated,  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day;  and  each  and  everv  such  contract  shall  stipu- 
late a  penalty  for  each  violation  of  the  provision  directed  by  this  act  of  five  dollars 
for  each  laborer  or  mechainc  for  each  and  every  calendar  day  in  which  he  shall  labor 
more  than  eight  hours;  and  any  officer  or  person  designated  as  inspector  of  the  work 
to  be  performed  under  any  such  contract,  or  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  fulfillment  thereof » 
shall  upon  observation  or  mvestigation  report  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  United  States, 
or  anjr  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  all  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  directed  to  be  made  in  each  and  every  such  contract,  and  the  amount  of  the  pen- 
alties stipulated  in  any  such  contract  shaU  be  withheld  by  the  officer  or  person  wnose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  pay  the  moneys  due  under  such  contract,  whether  the  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  such  contract  is  by  the  contractor,  his  ae;ents  or  employees,  or  any 
subcontractor,  his  agents  or  employees.  No  person  on  behalf  of  the  United  State^ 
or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  rebate  or  remit  any  penalty  imposed 
under  any  provision  or  stipulation  herein  provided  for,  unless  upon  a  findmg  which 
he  shall  make  up  and  certify  that  such  penalty  was  imposed  by  reason  of  an  error  in 
fact. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation  by  land  or  water, 
nor  shall  the  provisions  and  stipulations  in  t^is  act  provided  for  affect  so  much  of 
any  contract  as  is  to  be  performed  by  way  of  transportation,  or  for  such  materials  as 
may  usually  be  bought  in  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  speci- 
fications or  not.  The  proper  officer  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  any  Territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columoia,  may  waive  the  provisions  and  stipulations  in  this  act  pro- 
vided for  as  to  contracts  for  military  or  naval  works  or  supplies  during  time  of  war  or 
a  time  when  war  is  imminent.  No  penalties  shall  be  exacted  for  violations  of  such 
provisions  due  to  extraordinary  emergency  caused  by  fire,  flood,  or  danger  to  life  or 
property.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  modify  chapter  three 
hundred  and  fifty-two  of  the  laws  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  approved  August  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  or  as  an  attempt  to  abridge  the  pardoning  power 
of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  Haskins.  You  have  read  those  in  order  to  have  them  put  into 
this  record? 

Mr.  Davenport.  Yes,  in  order  that  they  may  be  directly  before 
the  gentlemen  who  have  the  very  onerous  task  of  drafting  a  bill,  if 
one  is  to  be  drafted,  and  also  to  consider  it  in  connection  with  what  I 
want  to  say  and  what  I  suppose  other  gentlemen  want  to  say. 

The  proposed  bill,  imder  the  same  title,  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  every  contract  hereafter  made  to  which  the  United 
States,  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  party,  and  every  such  contract 
made  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  said  District,  which 
may  require  or  involve  the  employment  of  laborers  or  mechanics  shall  contain  a  pro- 
vision that  no  laborer  or  mechanic  doing  any  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the 
contract,  in  the  employ  of*  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor  contracting  for  any 
jwut  of  said  work  contemplated,  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day  upon  such  work;  and  every  such  contract  shall 
stipulate  a  penalty  for  each  violation  of  such  provision  in  such  contract  of  five  dollars 
for  each  laborer  or  mechanic  for  every  calendar  day  in  which  he  shall  be  required  or 
permitted  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  upon  such  work;  and  any  officer  or  person 
designated  as  inspector  of  the  work  to  be  performed  under  any  such  contract,  or  to 
aid  m  enforcing  the  fulfillment  thereof,  shall,  upon  observation  or  investigation,  forth- 
with report  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  Unitecl  States,  or  of  any  Territory,  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  all  violations  of  the  provisions  in  this  Act  directed  to  be  made 
in  eveiy  such  contract,  together  with  the  names  of  each  laborer  or  mechanic  violating 
such  stipulation  and  the  day  of  such  violation,  and  the  amount  of  the  penalties  imposed 
according  to  tiie  stipulation  in  any  such  contract  shall  be  directed  to  be  withheld  by 
the  officer  or  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  approve  the  payment  of  the  moneys  due 
under  such  contract,  whether  the  violation  of  the  provbions  of  such  contract  is  by 
the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor.  Any  contractor  or  subcontractor  aojgrieved  by 
the  wiliiholding  of  any  penalty  as  hereinbefore  provided  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  head  of  the  Department  making  the  contract,  or  in  the  case  of  a  contract  made 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Commissioners  thereof,  who  shall  have  power  to 
review  the  action  imposing  the  penalty,  and  from  such  final  order  whereby  a  con- 
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tractor  or  subcontractor  may  be  aggrieved  by  the  imposition  of  the  penalty  herein- 
before provided  such  contmctor  or  subcontractor  may  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Claims, 
which  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  decide  the  matter  in  like  maoner  as  in  other 
cases  before  said  court. 

Sec.  2.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  ap]ily  tx>  contracts  for  transportation  by  land 
or  water,  or  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  or  for  such  raat(*riala  or  articles  as 
may  usually  be  bought  in  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  speci- 
fications or  not,  or  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  by  the  Government,  whether  manu- 
factured to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not.  The  pmper  officer  on  bdhalf 
of  the  United  States,  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  wiay  'waive  the  pro- 
visions and  stipulations  in  this  act  during  time  of  war  or  a  time  when  -war  is  imminent. 
No  penalties  shall  be  imposed  for  any  violation  of  such  provision  in  such  contract  due 
to  any  emergency  causea  by  fire,  famine,  or  flood,  by  danger  to  life  or  to  property,  or 
by  other  extraordinary  event  or  condition.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
IK>  repeal  or  modify  chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  of  the  hiwe  of  the  Fifty -second 
Otm^ress,  approved  August  first,  eighteen  bundreici  and  ninety-two. 

Now,  in  order  that  the  members  of  the  committee  who  have  not 
previously  heard  the  discussions  here,  and  who  might  not  find  tliem 
•m  looking  into  the  voluminous  records  of  the  previous  hearings,  I 
want  to  call  their  attention  to  the  conceded  purpose  and  effect  of 
this  bill.  It  has  always  been  contended  here,  and  has  always  been 
stated  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  that  the  necessary  effect  of  it 
leould  be  to  compel  those  who  might  desire  to  obtain  Government 
work  to  either  work  their  whole  factory  on  an  eight  hour  a  day  basis 
^r  to  abstain  altogether  from  .doing  work  for  tlie  Government.  Of 
course  it  is  apparent  to  everyone  that  if  everybody  was  obliged  to 
abstain  from  doing  work  for  the  Government  under  laws  of  this  kind, 
it  would  paralyze  the  work  of  the  Government,  and,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  give  directions  to  the  officers  of  the 
Government  as  to  what  kind  of  contracts  they  should  make.  It 
would  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  legislative  depart- 
ment to  enact  a  law  which  would  have  the  latter  effect.  The  other 
alternative  is  conceded  to  be  the  inevitable  result,  both  by  those 
who  oppose  the  bill  and  those  who  favor  it;  and  in  that  connection 
I  want  to  read  from*  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Gompers,  who 
appeared  before  this  committee  in  1902,  and  it  is  to  be  found  on 
peee  213  of  the  hearings  before  this  committee  at  that  time,  when 
Judge  Payson  stated,  as  he  had  previously  stated,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  plant  to  run  a  part  of  the  time,  doing  Government 
work  for  eight  hours  and  other  work  for  ten  hours,  and  that  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  was  to  compel  everyone  of  those  concerns  to  go  to  the 
eight-hour  basis:     This  is  Mr.  Gompers's  statement: 

Judge  Payson  did  me  the  honor,  and  did  our  movement  the  honor,  to  state  candidly 
our  position  so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned.  That  is  what  we  hope  to  accomplish.  We 
believe  exactly  what  some  of  the  employers  who  appeared  before  this  committee  and 
other  committe<^8  upon  the  subject  say.  We  believe  it  will  not  be  long  when  the 
eight-hour  law  shall  pass,  and  I  trust  it  may  pass.  If  this  bill  shall  become  a  law,  it 
will  not  long  be  possible  to  operate  one  brancn  of  a  plant  on  the  eight-hour  basis  and 
another  upon  the  ten-hoiur  basis. 

So  that  the  anticipated  effect,  the  predicted  effect,  and  the  desired 
effect  is  to  compel  every  concern  that  does  any  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  run  its  factory  upon  an  eight-hour  basis  entirely;  otherwise, 
if  they  all  abstain  from  it,  of  course  the  business  of  the  Government 
could  not  be  carried  on,  for  you  will  observe  that  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  make  it  impossible  for  anybody  to  work  overtime  and  be 
paid  overtime.  The  very  object  of  the  bill  is  to  deprive  the  work- 
men of  this  country  of  the  privilege,  if  they  see  fit  to  exercise  it,  of 
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working  overtime  for  overtime  pay,  and  to  deprive  the  employer  of 
the  privilege  of  hiring  men  on  such  terms;  and  as  I  sav^  it  is  conceded, 
or  has  been  heretof  ore,  by  those  who  have  advocated  this  le^slation, 
as  well  as  by  those  who  have  opposed  it,  that  that  will  be  the  result. 
It  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  genesis  of  such  an  interesting  propo- 
sition as  that,  and  in  that  connection  I  want  to  read  what  Mr.  Gompers 
said  before  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  Umted 
States  Senate  in  1903.  to  be  foimd  in  the  hearings  at  page  601.  I 
have  previously  brougnt  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  the  terms 
of  the  act  of  1802.  Now,  how  did  any  such  idea  as  this,  any  such 
pn^)06ition  as  this,  which  aims  a  blow  at  the  individual  liberty  of 
every  workman  in  this  coimtry  to  supply  his  family  and  do  work 
to  support  his  family  and  better  his  condition  by  wondng  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day  if  he  chooses  to,  and  depriving  an  employer  of  the 
privilege  which  he  has  to  employ  such  persons— low  did  it  originate? 
it  origmated,  it  appears,  in  a  scheme  to  circumvent  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Year  after  year  the  proposition  was  pending 
before  this  committee  to  provide  an  amendment  to  the  act  of  1892 
which  directly  accomplished  that  result,  and  here  is  what  Mr.  Gom- 
pers says  about  the  way  this  originated: 

It  wu  during  a  hearing  upon  an  amendment  to  the  present  eight-hour  law^  aome  six 
yean  ago,  before  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  when  Mr.  raiUips  was  chairman, 
and  Mr.  John  J.  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey,  a  member  of  the  committee — I  think  two 
days  before  the  expiration  of  the  life  of  that  Congress — ^that  an  aigument  was  had, 
and  Mr.  Gardner,  in  discussing  the  amendment,  called  attention  to  what  he  believed, 
that  the  amendment  would  be  regarded  and  construed  as  unconstitutional  and  inef- 
fective if  it  were  enacted ;  and  then  began  an  aigument  on  a  line  of  policy  upon  whidi 
a  bill  oould  be  drafted  for  the  extension  of  the  eight-hour  law,  and  designed  to  cover 
what  we  had  in  view  and  yet  be  effective  and  constitutional. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  at  that  hearing,  and,  to  be  very  frank  with  you,  I  was 
hurt  and  indignant  at  the  thought  that  a  bill  that  had  dragged  along  for  the  entire 
two  sessions  was  not  reported  upon.  A  member  of  the  committee  who  had  found 
effective  fault  with  an  amendment  which  had  been  before  the  committee  during 
that  entire  Congress  at  the  last  hour  suggested  a  line  of  a  bill  that  would  be  effective. 
The  result  of  it,  however,  was  that  the  committee  reported  the  amendment  favor- 
ably. The  bill  died,  but  we  had  gained  at  least  a  favorable  report  through  the  pur- 
pose of  an  effective  eight-hour  bill  or  law. 

In  the  next  Congress  Mr.  Gardner  was  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor, 
and  together  with  him  were  associated  my  friend,  Mr.  James  Duncan,  Mr.  P.  J. 
Maguire,  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  and  myself,  and  we  drafted  jointly  a  bill  upon 
the  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Gardner,  making  such  suegcstions  and  alterations  as  seemed 
to  m  appropriate  within  proper  lines  and  that  might  make  the  bill,  if  enacted,  mare 
effective.  That  bill  was  before  the  Committee  on  Labor,  and  hearings  were  had  upon 
it,  and  I  remember  very  well  my  friend,  Judge  Payson,  at  the  first  hearing,  chal- 
leqged  the  world  to  produce  any  man  insane  enough  to  stand  sponsor  for  that  bill. 
He  never  believed  that  there  was  anyone  who  dar^  say  one  word  in  its  behalf.  I 
then  did  not  have  the  honor  of  the  judge's  acquaintance)  He  did  not  know  me, 
nor  did  he  know  any  of  my  associates  who  were  m  the  room,  but  we  did  dare  to  say 
something  in  its  behalf;  and,  as  he  has  already  advised  you,  he  has  met  us  here  before 
the  Senate  Conmiittee  on  Education  and  Labor,  not  only  in  this  Congress  but  in  the 
fiity^sixth  and  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Congresses,  and  I  believe  he  has  at  least  modified 
faiB  view  and  his  tone  as  to  the  sanity  of  those  who  advocate  the  bill,  and  that  at  least 
we  have  the  temerity  to  stand  for  that  which  we  believe. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  despite  the  efforts  to  throw 
a  doud  of  odium  upon  the  manner  and  make-up  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the 
House,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  itself,  this  very  bill  was  not  only  reported 
lavoiably  by  the  House  Conmuttee  on  Labor  and  passed  almost  unanimously  in 
three  Con^eaMs  of  the  United  States,  but  it  also  had  the  favorable  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Conmiittee  on  Education  and  Labor;  and  this,  too,  despite  the  eloqu^ice  and 
legal  learning  of  my  friend  Judge  Paysonxand  his  associates  before  these  various 
committees.  5 
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That  bill,  having  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and  various  modifications 
were  made  in  it,  and  it  was  reported  out,  and  is  substantialljr  if  not 
literally  the  bill  that  is  now  offered  for  the  consideration  of  this  com- 
mittee. The  only  exception  that  I  note,  from  such  examination  as 
I  have  made  of  it,  is  the  addition  as  to  any  extraordinary  event  or 
occasion. 

^  There  are  various  aspects  in  which  to  consider  this  bill.  In  the 
interim  some  very  interesting  decisions  have  been  made  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  bearing  upon  this  subject  and 
upon  the  rights  of  the  employer  and  the  rights  of  workingmen  to  dis- 

Eose  of  their  labor,  upon  what,  as  I  understand  the  purpose  of  this 
ill  and  as  I  understand  the  desire  of  those  who  advocate  its  passage, 
is  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  it.  Right  in  that  connection,  as 
describing  what  those  rights  are,  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  William 
Adair,  plaintiff  in  error,  v.  The  United  States,  decided  at  this  present 
term  and  reported  in  the  Two  hundred  and  seventh  United  States. 
Of  course  it  was  a  case  that  involved  the  constitutionality  of  the  clause 
in  the  Erdman  Act,  making  it  a  criminal  offense  for  a  person  to  dis- 
charge an  employee  because  he  belonged  to  a  labor  union.  I  read 
this  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  squarely  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  nas  placed  itself  on  record  in  Hne  with  a  certain  other 
decision,  which  I  shall  proceed  to  quote,  upon  this  kind  of  bill,  which  is 
now  pending  before  the  committee,  and  now  squarely  it  plants  itself 
upon  the  constitutional  rights  which  are  sought,  as  I  say,  to  be  taken 
away  by  indirection,  if  possible,  by  this  bill.     I  quote  as  follows: 

The  first  inquiry  is  whether  the  part  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  act  of  1898  upon 
which  the  first  count  of  the  indictment  was  based  is  repugnant  to  the  fifth  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  declaring  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  liberty  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law.  In  our  opinion  that  section,  in  the  particular  men- 
tioned, is  an  invasion  of  the  personal  liberty,  as  well  as  of  the  right  of  property,  guaran- 
teed by  that  amendment.  Such  liberty  and  right  embraces  the  right  to  make  contracts 
for  the  purchase  of  the  labor  of  others  and  equally  the  right  to  make  contracts  for  the 
sale  of  one's  own  labor;  each  right,  however,  being  subject  to  the  fundamental  condi- 
tion that  no  contract,  whatever  its  subject-matter,  can  be  sustained  which  the  law. 
upon  reasonable  grounds,  forbids  as  inconsistent  with  the  public  interests  or  as  hurtful 
to  the  public  order  or  as  detrimental  to  the  common  good.  This  court  has  said  that 
"in  every  well-ordered  society,  charged  with  the  duty  of  conserving  the  safety  of  its 
members,  the  rights  of  the  individual  with  respect  of  his  liberty  may,. at  times,  under 
the  pressure  of  great  dangers,  be  subjected  to  such  restraint,  to  be  enforced  by  reason- 
able regulations,  aa  the  safety  of  the  general  public  may  demand."  Jacobson  v. 
Massachusetts  (197  U.  S.,  11,  29)  and  authorities  there  cited.  Without  stopping  to 
consider  what  would  have  been  the  rights  of  the  railroad  company  under  the  nftJi 
amendment,  had  it  been  indicted  under  the  act  of  Congress,  it  is  sufficient  in  this 
case  to  say  that  as  agent  of  the  railroad  company  and  as  such  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  one  of  its  departments,  it  was  the  defendant  Adair's  right,  and 
tlufct  right  inhered  in  his  personal  liberty,  and  was  also  a  right  of  property,  to  serve 
his  employer  as  best  he  could,  so  long  as  he  did  nothing  that  was  reasonably  forbidden 
by  law  as  injurious  to  the  public  interests.  It  was  the  right  of  the  defendant  to  pre- 
scribe the  terms  upon  which  the  services  of  Coppage  would  be  accented,  and  it  was 
the  right  of  Coppage  to  become  or  not,  as  he  chose,  an  employee  of  tne  railroad  com- 
pany up)on  the  terms  offered  to  him.  Mr.  Cooley,  in  his  treatise  on  Torts,  page  278, 
well  says:  *'It  is  a  part  of  every  man's  civil  rights  that  he  be  left  at  liberty  to  refuse 
business  relations  with  any  person  whomsoever,  whether  the  refusal  rests  upon  reason, 
or  is  the  result  of  whim,  caprice,  prejudice,  or  malice.  With  his  reasons  neither  the 
public  nor  third  persons  have  any  legal  concern.  It  is  also  his  right  to  have  business 
relations  with  anyone  with  whom  he  can  make  contracts,  and  if  he  is  wrongfully 
deprived  of  this  right  by  others,  he  is  entitled  to  redress." 
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In  Ix)chner  v.  New  York  (198  U.  S.,  45,  53,  56),  which  involved  the  validity  of  a 
State  enactment  prescribing  certain  maximum  hours  for  labor  in  bakeries,  and  which 
made  it  a  misdemeanor  for  an  employer  to  require  or  permit  an  employee  in  such  an 
establishment  to  work  in  excess  of  a  given  number  of  hours  each  day,  the  court  said: 
"The  general  right  to  make  a  contract  in  relation  to  his  business  is  part  of  the  liberty 
of  the  individual  protected  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
(Allgeyer  v,  Louisiana  165  U.  S.,  578.)  Under  that  provision  no  State  can  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law.  The  right  to  pur- 
chase or  to  sell  labor  is  part  of  the  liberty  protected  by  this  amendment,  unless  there 
are  circumstances  which  exclude  the  right.  There  are,  however,  certain  powers 
existing  in  the  sovereignty  of  each  State  in  the  Union,  somewhat  vaguely  termed 
police  powers,  the  exact  description  and  limitation  of  which  have  not  been  attempted 
by  the  courts.  Those  powers,  broadly  stated  and  without  at  present  any  attempt 
at  a  more  specific  limitation,  relate  to  the  safety,  health,  morals,  and  general  welfare 
of  the  public.  Both  property  and  liberty  are  held  on  such  reasonable  conditions  as 
may  be  imposed  by  the  governing  power  of  the  State  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers, 
and  with  such  conditions  the  fourteenth  amendment  was  not  designed  to  interfere. 
(Mugler  V.  Kansas  123  U.  S.,  623;  in  re  Kemmler  136  U.  S.,  436;  Crowley  v.  Chris- 
tensen  137  U.  S.,  86,  in  re  Converse,  137  U.  S.,  624.)  *  *  *  In  every  case  that 
comes  before  this  court,  therefore,  where  legislation  of  this  character  is  concerned  and 
where  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Constitution  is  sought,  the  question  necessarily 
arises:  Is  this  a  fair,  reasonable,  and  appropriate  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the 
State,  or  is  it  an  unreasonable,  unnecessary,  and  arbitrary  interference  with  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  his  personal^iberty  or  to  enter  into  those  contracts  in  relation  to 
labor  which  may  seem  to  him  appropriate  or  necesKury  for  the  support  of  himself  and 
his  feimily?  Of  course  the  liberty  of  contract  relating  to  labor  includes  both  parties 
to  it,  although  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  that  case  among  the  members  of 
the  court  as  to  the  general  proposition  that  there  is  a  liberty  of  contract  which  can 
not  be  unreasonably  interfered  with  by  legislation.  The  minority  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  business  referred  to  in  the  New  York  statute  was  such  as  to  require  regu- 
lation, and  that  as  the  satute  was  not  shown  plainly  and  palpably  to  have  imposed 
an  unreasonable  restraint  upon  freedom  of  contract,  it  should  be  regarded  by  the 
courts  as  a  valid  exercise  of  the  State's  power  to  care  for  the  health  and  safety  of  its 
people. 

Mr.  Haskins.  He  is  referring  there  to  the  judgment  of  the  court 
of  appeals,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Davenport.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Haskins.  They  held  it  constitutional. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Haskins.  The  court  of  appeals  held  it  constitutional. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Yes,  and  it  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Now,  this  committee  should  also  bear  in  mind  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  upon  the  vaUdity  of  legislation  looking  to  the  making 
criminal  the  employment  by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  upon 
the  public  works,  whether  of  a  State  or  of  the  nation,  in  excess  of  a 
specified  number  of  hours.  In  the  case  of  Adkin  v,  Kansas,  in  Thirty- 
nrst  United  States . 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me,  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but 
there  is  no  proposition  in  this  bill  to  make  anything  crimmal. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Oh,  I  understand.  When  I  get  the  attention  of 
the  committee  brought  to  these  cases,  I  think  I  can  very  quickly 
make  the  application. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Davenport.  In  the  case  of  Adkin  v,  Kansas,  in  the  Thirty-first 
United  States,  and  in  the  case  of  ElUs  v.  United  States  (236  tT.  S.), 
decided  at  this  term,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  it  was  within  the 
police  powers  of  the  governments  of  both  the  State  and  the  nation  to 
make  it  a  crime  to  do  certain  things  such  as  are  specified,  upon  the 
public  work  or  works  of  the  State  or  of  the  nation;  but  in  making  that 
decision,  in  coming  to  that  result,  they  carefully  abstained  from  con- 
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sideling  or  passing  upon  the  question  that  arises  in  legislation  of  this 
character,  tor  there  has  been  a  decision  by  an  eminent  court  upon 
this  sort  of  law  which  declared  it  to  be  unconstitutional  for  the  very- 
reasons  which  the  Supreme  Court  have  emphasized  in  this  case  of 
Adair  v.  United  States.  For  the  convenience  of  the  committee  and 
for  the  convenience  of  those  gentlemen  who  may  hereafter,  on  either 
side,  have  occasion  to  examine  this,  I  w^ant  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  that  decision.  I  refer  to  the  esse  of  the  City  of 
Cleveland  v.  the  Clements  Brothers'  Construction  Company  (67  Ohio 
State  Reports,  p.  197).  The  provisions  of  that  act  were  almost 
identical  m  terms  with  those  oi  the  Gardner  bill  and  with  the  sub- 
stantial provisions  of  the  present  pending  bill.  The  syllabus  reads 
as  follows : 

1.  The  act  of  April  16,  1900,  94  Ohio  Laws,  357,  entitled  "An  act  to  pro\'ide  for 
limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  emplo)red 
upon  public  work,  or  of  work  done  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  providing  for  the  insertion  of  certain  stipulations  in  contracts  of  i)ublic  works, 
imposing  penalties  for  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  providing  for  the 
enforcement  thereof,"  Ib  in  conflict  with  sections  1  and  19  of  article  1  of  the  consti- 
tution of  Ohio,  because  it  violates  and  abridges  the  right  of  parties  to  contract  as  to 
the  number  of  hours'  labor  that  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  invades  and  violates 
the  right,  both  of  liberty  and  property,  in  that  it  denies  to  municipalities  and  to  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  the  right  to  agree  with  their  employees  upon  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  their  contracts.    Said  act  is  therefore  unconstitutional  and  void. 

2.  Said  act  is  not  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power,  it  not  appearing  that  the 
services  and  labor  to  be  performed  were  unlawful  or  against  public  policy,  or  that 
they  were  of  such  character  that  such  limitation  and  restriction  as  to  the  number  of 
hours'  labor  that  should  constitute  a  day's  work  was  necessary  to  the  public  wel&re. 

3.  Said  act  being  unconstitutional,  in  an  action  brought  by  a  contractor  against  the 
city  to  recover  an  amount  due  him  for  labor  performed  for  said  city  under  a  contract 
containing  a  stipulation  as  required  by  said  act,  that  said  contractor  should  not  require 
or  permit  any  of  his  employees  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day  and 
providing  as  penalty  for  a  violation  of  such  stipulation  the  forfeiture  of  $10  for  each 
employee  who  should  be  so  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in 
any  one  calendar  day,  where  by  way  of  answer,  and  as  and  for  its  only  defense,  such 
city  relies  upon  and  pleads  its  right  to  withhold  and  retain  from  such  contractor,  by 
way  of  forfeiture  and  as  penalty  for  his  breach  of  such  stipulation,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  claimed  by  said  contractor  to  be  due  him  on  said  contract,  such  answer 
does  not  state  a  sufficient  defense,  and  is  bad  on  general  demurrer. 

4.  WTiere  a  statute  peremptorily  requires  certain  stipulations  or  agreements  to  be 
inserted  in  a  contract,  and  the  same  are,  by  force  of  such  statute  and  l>ecau8e  of  its 
provisions,  inserted  by  the  contracting  parties  in  their  contract,  the  obligator>'  and 
oinding  force  of  such  stipulations  and  a^jeements  so  inserted  depends  upon  the  valid- 
ity of  me  statute  requiring  their  insertion.  And  where  such  statute  i^  itself  uncon- 
stitutional, such  stipulations  and  agreements,  although  incorporated  in  the  contract, 
are  in  law  without  any  obligatory  or  binding  force  upon  the  parties  to  said  contract. 

The  Chaieman.  Do  you  not  want  to  correct  the  record  ?  I  think 
you  stated  that  under  such  a  contract  the  decision  meant,  of  course, 
that  they  could  not  recover.  I  take  it  you  meant  just  the  opposite — 
that  the  law  was  no  bar  to  recovery. 

Mr.  Davenport.  The  required  stipulation  was  invalid. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  was  no  bar  to  a  recovery  under  the 
contract. 

Mr.  Davenport.  No,  sir.  We  all  know  that  in  the  advocacy  of 
this  bill  an  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  it  from  other  cases  by  claim- 
ing that  it  is  merely  a  direction  from  a  principal  to  its  officers  to  insert 
in  all  contracts  that  they  may  make  in  its  behalf  certain  reauirements 
which  the  other  party  is  at  Uberty  to  accept  or  reject  at  will,  and  that 
therefore  there  is  no  invasion  of  those  fundamental  rights.  The  idea, 
I  take  it,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Gompers,  being  that  Mr.  Gardner's  theory 
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was  tliat  youcould  not  directly  prohibit  this  thing,  but  that  you  coiild 
aoeompU^  that  result  by  inserting  these  provisions  in  a  contract  which 
the  party  was  at  Kbertj;  to  accept  or  reject  at  pleasure.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  that  very  point  was  pressed  upon  the  court,  and  after  a 
oaffcfol  examination  of  the  cases  it  is  deUoerately  rejected.  In  coa- 
neodon  with  this  matter — ^because  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  the 
proper  ad  ministration  of  the  government  of  this  nation,  vitally  affecting 
the  rights  of  every  workingman  in  this  country  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  every  employer — I  would  ask  that  this  opinion,  which  is  not  v«y 
long,  be  insOTted  in  the  record  at  this  place  in  full. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  Sixty-seventh  Ohio  ? 

Mr.  Davenport.  Yes,  sir;  the  Sixty-seventh  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  gather  from  that  case  what  the  constitu- 
tMnAl  ^provision  of  the  State  of  Ohio  is  t 

Mr.  Davenport.  You  can  readily  gather  that. 

Mr.  Payson.  You  read  it  in  terms,  Mr.  Davenport. 

Mr.  DAVBNPcmT.  So  that  we  start,  gentlemen,  with  the  fact  tlutt  a 
most  eminent  court  in  this  country  has  declared  legislation  of  this 
character  unconstitutional  and  void. 

Mr.  TCmery.  Is  there  any  dissenting  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Davenport.  None;  it  is  unanimous.  I  do  not  propose  to 
spend  very  much  time  discussing  the  constitutional  question  further 
than  as  I  have  thrown  out  these  suggestions.  I  am  reminded  right 
now  of  an  experience  I  had  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  where  this  employers'  liability  bill  was  pending.     I  haj)- 

Sened  to  be  present,  and  I  Happened  to  have  the  One  hundredth  United 
tates,  and  ^Ir.  Fuller,  representing  the  railwav  employees,  was  insist- 
ing upon  the  passage  of  that  act,  and  I  called  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee and  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  bill  would  cover  the  case 
of  half  a  dozen  Italians  in  a  railroad  yard  at  Bridgeport  carying  a  rail, 
where  if  they  stumbled  and  dropped  it  and  mashea  their  feet  the  rail- 
road would  have  to  pay  all  the  bills ;  and  I  said  that  that  was  mani- 
festly intrastate  and  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  Congress,  and 
that  it  was,  under  the  Trade-Mark  cases,  in  the  One  hundredth  United 
States,  invaUd.  When  I  called  Mr.  Fuller's  attention  to  that  he  said: 
'*  We  hear  these  constitutional  objections  urged  to  all  such  legislation. 
My  friends  here  always,  when  there  is  any  bill  proposed  to  benefit  the 
laboring  man,  come  forward  with  constitutional  objections.  If  this 
bill  is  good,  the  part  of  it  that  is  good  will  stand,  and  the  other  part 
that  is  bad  will  fall."  ''But  the  precise  point,  Mr.  Fuller,  is  that  this 
bill  is  bad  under  that  decision."  He  said  that  he  would  take  his 
chances  on  the  constitutionality  of  it.  Now,  I  suppose  that  gravB 
gentlemen,  selected  here  to  represent  the  people  of  this  country  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  such  a  great  business  institution  as  the 
United  States  Government  is,  will  give  heed  to  constitutional  objec- 
tions that  may  be  urged,  as  well  as  others.  But  I  pass  from  that  to  a 
consideration  of  other  matters. 

I  read  to  you  the  act  of  1892.  We  have  this  act,  and  you  will 
notice  in  this  act  that  it  provides  that  this  shall  not  alter,  modify^ 
or  repeal  the  act  of  1892,  and  the  first  question  that  arises  is.  What 
contracts  does  this  proposed  bill  cover?  Does  it  cover  all  contracts 
which  are  covered  by  tne  act  of  1 892  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  draftsmen  of  this  bill  that  it  should,  or  their 
supposition  that  it  did,  cover  such  contracts;  that  this  bill  was  sup- 
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plementary  and  in  addition  to  the  act  of  1892;  that,  for  instance,  a 
contract  to  build  a  capitol  or  to  build  a  building  for  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington or  for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  Territory  would  be  cov- 
ered hj  the  terms  of  the  bill.  In  the  discussions  that  were  had  here 
at  vanous  times  it  was  so  considered.  But  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  what  the  law  officers  of  the  Government  have  said  in  regard  to  it. 
When  this  bill  now  pending  before  this  committee  was  last  before  it, 
which  was  in  1904,  this  bill  was  referred  by  this  committee  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  the  answer- 
ing of  certain  questions,  and  of  course  one  of  the  questions  that  he 
had  to  consider  was  what  contracts  were  included  within  it.  I  invite 
the  particular  attention  of  the  business  men  on  this  committee  to  this, 
because  you  can  see  into  what  absolute  confusion  the  business  of  this 
Government  would  be  thrown  if  this  bill  should  be  enacted  as  it  stands. 
[Reading  :i 

It  should  be  Btatea  in  this  connection  that  the  Solicitor  ot  the  Department  supple- 
mented the  report  made  in  the  above  letter  by  a  verbal  statement  to  the  effect 
that,  according  to  his  interpretation  of  the  last  sentence  in  the  bill,  the  contracts 
falling  within  the  scope  of  the  law  of  August  1, 1892,  would  not  be  affected  in  any  way 
by  the  proposed  bill,  but  would  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  that  law. 

*  As  I  understand  the  piu^pose  of  this  legislation,  it  is  to  include  all 
the  contracts  that  are  covered  by  the  act  of  1892,  as  well  as  other 
contracts  that  may  be  entered  into  for  the  furnishing  of  certain 
materials  to  the  Government,  and  here  you  have  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  the  law  officer  of  the  Government  that  this  act  as  it  is 
drawn  will  apply  only  to  the  classes  of  contracts  that  are  not  covered 
by  the  act  of  1892.  Well,  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
that  subject.  If  it  does  applv,  then  see  what  a  condition  you  have 
placed  the  contractors  with  this  Government  in.  All  those  persons 
who  enter  into  these  contracts  for  the  erection  of  these  public  build- 
ings, and  doing  the  public  work  of  the  United  States,  will  be  subject 
to  the  act  of  1892  in  all  its  criminal  provisions,  and  in  addition  to 
that  they  will  be  subject  to  all  the  penalties  which  this  act  imposes 
upon  them  by  virtue  of  the  contracts  that  thev  make — that  must 
necessarily  follow — while  other  contractors  will  not  be  subject  to 
the  act  of  1892;  for,  as  Mr.  Gardner  has  just  said,  there  is  notliing 
in  this  act  which  strictly  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  or  a  criminal 
offense.  Now,  which  horn  of  the  dilemma  will  tliis  committee 
adopt?  If  it  concludes  that  it  shall  be  applicable  onlv  to  contracts 
that  are  not  covered  by  the  act  of  1892,  it  sliould  be  specifically 
stated  in  the  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  intended  to  cover  them, 
see  what  a  condition  you  place  the  contractor  in.  It  is  sought  by 
inserting  in  the  contract  these  stipulations  to  make  each  contractor 
liable.  The  act  of  1892  applies  only  where  he  intentionally  violates 
it;  but  under  the  proposed  bill,  whether  he  intentionally  violates  it 
or  not,  he  is  responsible  for  the  violation  by  liiniself,  and  there  is  a 
penalty  of  $5  a  day  for  each  man  who  works  more  than  eight  hours 
m  any  one  calendar  day  upon  such  work,  if  he  works  five  minutes  or  if 
he  works  five  hours,  and  if  the  contractor  has  1,000  men  at  work  or 
500  men  at  work,  he  is  responsible  for  $5,000  or  for  $2,500;  and  he 
is  also  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  subcontractor  to  the  extent  of 
the  penalties  incurred  by  the  subcontractor,  all  to  be  withheld  by 
way  of  penalty  from  the  bill. 

The  next  proposition  to  which  I  would  invite  the  attention  of  the 
committee  is  the  peculiar  position  in  which  this  law  will  place  the 
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contractor.  This,  in  terms,  does  not  apply  to  the  subcontractor. 
The  contractor  is  required  to  stipulate  tnat  there  may  be  withheld 
from  what  is  due  him  this  sum  of  money,  whether  it  is  done  by  himself 
or  by  his  subcontractor.  How  is  the  contractor  going  to  protect 
himself  from  the  responsibility  and  from  the  loss  which  may  be 
imposed  upon  him  by  this  bill  'i^  Take  the  instance  of  a  battle  ship. 
The  contractor  may  have,  for  aught  I  know,  500  subcontracts,  and 
each  of  those  subcontractors  may  in  turn  contract  out  parts  of  the 
work,  and  you  have  an  indefinite  and  a  very  large  amount  of  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts.  Now,  the  contractor  is  to  be  responsible,, 
by  the  t^rms  of  this  bill,  for  every  violation  of  the  stipulation  by 
anybody.  Manifestly  the  only  way  he  could  protect  himself  would 
be  by  inserting  in  his  contract  with  each  subcontractor  that  he  might 
in  some  way  withhold  from  the  subcontractor  a  portion  of  his  pay,  or 
he  might  take  a  bond  from.  him.  That,  apparently,  is  the  only  way 
by  which  any  protection  can  be  obtained  by  the  contractor.  Now, 
you  have  this  situation,  that  the  amount  of  the  penalties  is  in  no  wise 
determined  by  the  amount  of  the  contract  price  to  be  paid  to  the 
subcontractor.  It  may  be  that  for  a  job  of  SI  ,000  the  subcontractor 
might  incur  penalties  which  the  contractor  would  be  responsible  for 
to  the  amount  of  $5,000;  for,  mind  you,  the  penalty  is  $5  for  each 
man  who  may  work  any  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar 
day  on  any  such  work — the  work  contemplated  or  involved  in  the 
performance  of  the  contract.  So  the  contractor  might  be  obliged  to 
pay  a  sum  very  much  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  the  subcontractor 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  under  his  contract,  and  the  only  way  by 
which  he  could  protect  himself,  of  course,  would  be  by  a  bond.  That 
would  be  an  obligation  between  two  individuals  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment was  in  no  sense  a  party.  The  subcontractor  could  sue  the 
contractor  to  recover  the  amount  of  money  due  him  under  the 
contract. 

The  contractor,  on  the  other  hand,  might  say,  *'Why,  I  can  not 
pay  you  because  the  proper  officer  here  has  withheld  my  money 
upon  the  claim  that  you  have  violated  this  contract."  The  con- 
tractor might  bring  a  suit  to  recover  the  amount  due  to  him.  It 
would  be  no  answer  to  a  suit  that  the  officer  of  the  Government  had 
provided  that  this  sum  should  be  withheld;  because,  unless  it  was 
so  stipulated  in  his  contract,  that  would  not  be  according  to  the  terms 
of  his  subcontract.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  dispute  that  there 
was  any  such  violation,  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  contractor  against 
the  subcontractor  on  his  bond,  and  that  question  would  have  to  be 
tried  and  determined,  if  they  were  citizens  of  the  same  State,  in  the 
coiurts  of  the  State,  and  the  facts  found  and  determined  by  the  ver- 
dict of  a  jury,  and  they  might  well  find,  notwithstanding  the  finding 
of  the  officer  of  the  Government,  that  the  subcontractor  had  not  done 
what  the  inspector  claimed  he  had  done,  and  so  the  judgment  would 
go  against  tne  contractor,  and  he  would  have  to  pay  that  money; 
and  the  fact  that  the  Government  had  withheld  the  money  from  him 
upon  the  finding  of  the  inspector  would  not  be  of  any  assistance  to 
hmi.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which  provides  or  contemplates 
or  looks  out  for  all  those  conditions  and  results  which  would  neces- 
sarily follow  from  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  and  it  so  happens  that  this 
very  bill  was  by  this  very  committee  referred  to  the  bepartment  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  to  answer  certain  questions.  Naturally,  the 
first  question  that  you  would  like  to  know  is,  how  is  it  going  to  affect 
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the  cost  of  articles  to  the  Government;  how  is  it  going  to  affect  the 
business  done  by  the  Government;  what  is  to  be  the  ^Bect  upon 
the  manufacturer;  what  is  to  be  the  effect  upon  any  particular 
line  of  industry?  Those  questions  were  all  propounded  by  this  com- 
mittee to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  when  Mr. 
Metealf  was  the  Secretary  of  that  Department,  and  his  answers 
tojthem  are  all  embodied  in  a  letter  aadressed  to  this  committee, 
and  in  this  connection  and  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  would  ask  to 
have  inserted  the  answers  to  those  Questions,  being  pages  1  to  6  of 
the  *' Report  by  the  Hon.  Victor  H.  Metcalf,  Secretary,  Department 
Commerce  and  Labor,  on  H.  R.  4064  (eight-hour  bill),  submitted  by 
resolution  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, April  13,  1904/'  You  will  see  that  in  every  instance  the 
answer  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  the  effect  of  the  bill  will  be. 
This  committee  will  therrfore,  if  it  reports  this  bill,  report  it  in  the 
f«ace  of  the  fact  that  the  appointed  officer  of  the  Government  to  invest 
tigate  these  matters  has  reported  that  its  injurious  effects  are  not  to 
be  ascertained;  and  I  submit  to  this  committee  as  business  men,  as 
sensible  legislators,  having  in  charge  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  that  such  legislation  as  that  ought  not  to  be  attempted 
for  that  reason.  It  is  not  because  people  ask  for  the  enactment  of  a 
law  that  it  should  be  enacted.  It  is  not  because  some  scheme  is 
proposed  that  it  should  be  at  once  adopted.  No  such  action  should 
M  taken  until  it  can  be  known  what  the  probable  result  will  be.  To 
make  definite  the  point  on  that  subject  I  will  call  your  attention  to 
these  questions,  which  are  vitaL  The  first  question  that  was  pro- 
pounded to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  was  this: 

1.  What  would  be  the  additional  coet  to  the  United  States  of  the  variouB  matenah 
and  articles  which  it  cuBtomarily  procures  by  contract,  which  would  be  governed  by 
the  limitations  set  out  in  the  said  Dill? 

To  that  he  answered  as  follows: 

It  is  clearly  impossible  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  this  question.  Manufacturers 
having  contracts  with  the  Government  have,  in  answering  this  question,  beeii  practi- 
cally unanimous  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  there  would  be  an  increased  cost  to 
the  United  States  should  the  bill  become  a  law,  but  ji)st  what  the  increased  expense 
would  be  has  not  been  definitely  shown.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  been  clearly 
proven  whether  or  not  there  would  be  any  additional  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  those 
conmiodities  not  affected  by  the  bill.  Other  influences  than  that  of  the  hours  of 
daily  labor  so  cpreatly  affect  the  cost  of  production  that  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
ascribe  any  dennite  portion  of  an  additional  cost  to  the  operation  of  such  a  law.  No 
comparative  ^gures  are  obtainable  to  show  the  coet  of  production  and  quantity  of 
product  per  man  in  establishments  encaged  in  part  on  Government  contracts  under 
an  ci^ht-hour  day  and  in  nart  under  a  longer  dav  upon  commercial  work,  as  no  such 
condition  now  exists.  Where  definite  results  have  been  given  by  manufacturing 
establishments  such  results  are  presented  in  tables  in  the  report. 

A  natural  question  is  what  effect  it  is  going  to  have  upon  the  manu- 
facturing interests  affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  follow- 
ing question  was  asked : 

2.  What  damage,  if  any,  would  be  done  to  the  manufacturing  interests  affected  by 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  if  enacted? 

To  that  he  answered  as  follows: 

This  inquiry  can  not  be  answered  definitely,  for  the  same  reasons  as  are  stated  in 
connection  with  the  first  inquiry.  Although  several  manufacturers  who  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  bill,  should  it  be  enacted,  have  ^ven  testimony  that  there  has  been  no 
decrease  in*  product  resulting  from  a  decrease  in  hours  of  labor,  the  majority  giving 
testimony  upon  this  point  state  the  reverse. 
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Here  is  another  very  important  question  for  you  to  consider: 

3.  Whether  manuiftcturers  who  have  heretofore  furnished  materials  and  articlea  to 
theSGovemment  under  contract  would  continue  to  contract  with  the  Government  ii 
sucn^contracts  were  witMn  the  perenxptory  eight-hour  limitation  provided  by  the 
flud  bill. 

His  answer  was:  • 

Thia  question  can  only  be  answered  by  the  contractora  themselves,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whethHBr  a  definite  reply  could  be  given  by  them  unless  the  bill  were  actually  in  opera- 
tion and  tliey  were  confronted  by  the  conditions  resulting  therefrom.  The  maianty 
of  those  who  have  expressed  opinions,  which  are  tabulated  in  the  report,  are  confident 
thatfthey  could  not  continue  to  contract  with  the  Govemmenrif  such  contracts  were 
within  the  peremptory  eight-hour  limitation  provided  by  the  bill. 

Then  there  is  a  question  relating  to  the  shipbuilding  industry, 
which  interest,  as  I  understand,  is  specially  represented  here  before 
the  committee. 

The  extract  from  the  report  referred  to  by  Mr.  Davenport  is  here 
inserted  in  the  record  in  full,  as  follows: 

LETTER   OF  TRANSMfrTAL. 

Department  op  Comuerce  and  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
WdslnngUmj  January  t7,  1905, 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  letter  of  April  13. 1904,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  H.  R.  4064,  entitled  "A  bill  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States,  or  for  any 
Territory,  or  for  the  District  of  Columhia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  also  a  resolution' 
of  your  Committee  on  Labor  passed  April  7,  1904,  requesting  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  to  investigate  and  re{>ort  upon  the  bul,  and  to  state  his  conclusions 
with  r^pud  to  the  queertions  embodied  in  the  resolution,  I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the 
results  of  the  investi^tion  which  has  been  conducted  under  the  direct  supervision. of 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
The  peport  consists  of  seven  chapters,  as  follows: 

I.  Introduction. 
II.  Replies  of  Government  contractors  to  questions  of  the  resolution. 

III.  Results  under  eight-hour  work  day  at  Brooklyn  Navy- Yard  compared  with 

results  under  ten-hour  day  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  in  battle-ship  construction. 

IV.  Actual  results  of  production  under  reduced  hours  ol  work  in  various  manufac- 

turing establishments, 
v.  Attitude  of  labor  organizations. 
VI.  Laws  relating  to  hours  of  labor  in  tne  United  States. 
VII.  Changes  in  hours  of  labor  in  the  United  States. 

In  punBuing  this  investigation  the  Department  has  been  ^ided  by  the  advice  of  its 
Solicitor  as  to  the  scope  of  the  bill,  a  copy  of  whose  opinion  is  incorporated  in  the 
report.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  very  few  industries  embraced  within 
the  limitationB  of  the  bill  to  which  inquiries  could  be  directed. 

The  resolution  requests  me  to  state  my  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  questions  therein 
presented.  The  difficulty  of  securing  specific  data  for  full  and  satisfactory  answers 
to  the  questions  is  clearly  shown  in  the  report.  Most  of  the  inquiries  are  in  their  very 
nature  practically  unanswerable  in  the  manner  called  for  by  the  resolution.  Many 
of  the  responses  which  have  been  made  are  in  the  form  of  personal  opinions  from  |>arties 
interested,  and  the  facts  which  have  been  secured  are  not  sufficiently  conclusive  to 
warrant  definite  expression  on  my  part.  I  believe,  however,  your  committee  will 
obtain  from  the  report  valuable  information,  which  will  be  of  material  assistance  in 
determining  the  probable  effect  of  the  proposed  bill  upon  the  industries  referred  to 
and  upon  industries  not  comprehended  m  the  resolution. 

A  brief  reference  is  here  made  to  each  question. 

1.  "What  would  be  the  additional  cost  to  the  United  States  of  the  various  materials 
and  articles  which  it  customarily  procures  by  contract,  which  would  be  governed  by 
the  limitations  set  out  in  the  Bsad  bill?''  It  is  clearly  impossible  to  give  a  definite 
answer  to  this  question.  Manufacturers  having  contracts  with  the  Grovernment  have, 
in  answering  this  question,  been  practically  unanimous  in  expressing  the  opinion  that 
there  would  be  an  increased  cost  to  the  United  States  should  the  bill  become  a  law, 
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but  just  what  the  increased  expense  would  be  has  not  been  definitely  shown.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  not  been  clearly  proven  whether  or  not  there  would  be  any  additional 
cost  in  the  manufacture  of  those  commodities  not  affected  by  the  bill.  Other  influ- 
ences than  that  of  the  hours  of  daily  labor  so  greatly  affec^t  the  cost  of  production  that 
it  is  impossible  at  present  to  ascribe  any  definite  portion  of  an  additional  cost  to  the 
operation  of  such  a  law.  No  comparative  figures  are  obtainable  to  show  the  cost  of 
production  and  quantity  of  product  per  man  in  cBtablishments  engaged  in  part  on 
Government  contracts  under  an  eight-hour  day  and  in  part  under  a  longer  day  upon 
commercial  work,  as  no  such  condition  now  exists.  Wliere  definite  results  have  been 
given  by  manufacturing  establishments  such  results  are  presented  in  tables  in  the 
report. 

2.  "What  damage,  if  any,  would  be  done  to  the  manufacturing  interests  affected 
by  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  if  enacted?"  This  inquiry  can  not  be  answered  defi- 
nitely for  the  same  reasons  as  are  stated  in  connection  "with  the  first  inquiry.  Although 
several  manufacturers  who  would  not  be  affected  by  the  bill,  should  it  ho  enacted,  have 
^iven  testimony  that  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  product  resulting  from  a  decrease 
m  hours  of  labor,  the  majority  giving  testimony  upon  this  point  state  the  reverse. 

3.  '*  Whether  manufactures  who  have  heretofore  furnish chI  materials  and  articles 
to  the  Government  under  contract  would  continue  to  contract  with  the  Government 
if  such  contracts  were  within  the  peremptory  eight-hour  limitation  provided  by  the 
said  biD?"  This  question  can  only  be  answered  by  the  contractors  themsdves,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  a  (icfinit*'  reply  could  be  given  by  them  unh  ss  the  bill  were  actu- 
ally in  operation  and  they  were  confronted  by  the  conditions  resulting  therefrom. 
The  majority  of  those  who  have  expressed  opinions,  which  are  tabulated  in  the  report, 
are  confident  that  they  could  not  continue  to  contract  with  the  Government  if  such 
contracts  wxtc  within  the  peremptory  (»ight-hour  limitation  provided  by  the  bill. 

4.  "What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  enactment  of  said  bdl  upon  the  shipbuilding 
industry?  "  This  inquiry  offers  the  same  difficultic  s  when  a  n^ply  is  sought.  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  this  industry  would  probably  be  the  principal  one 
affected  by  tne  bill,  and  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  effects  of  its  enactment  upon  such 
establishment  in  this  industry  as  are  under  contract  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  upon  those  establishments  which  are  not  under  contract. 

5.  "What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  enactment  of  said  bill,  if  any,  upon  the  export 
trade  of  the  country?"  This  inquiry  is  likewise  not  susceptible  of  definite  reply. 
TRe  influence  8  whicn  affect  the  export  trade  are  so  far-reaching  and  so  numerous  that 
it  would  be  impossible  even  after  the  most  extended  investigation  to  detern^ine  the 
weight  which  could  be  assigned  to  any  one  of  these  influences.  The  condition  of 
foreign  markets,  as  well  as  variations  in  cost  of  prwluction,  affects  the  export  trade  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  from  time  to  time,  and  there  are  very  many  other  influences 
which  could  be  cited  to  show  how  the  export  trade  is  affected  without  reference  to 
the  hours  of  labor  in  this  country.  All  of  tncse  things  are  too  problematical  to  admit 
of  any  definite  data  applicable  to  an  answer. 

6.  "Are  the  laborers  of  the  country,  organized  and  unorganized,  who  would  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  legislation,  willing  t()  have  taken  away  fn)m  them  the  right 
to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  if  they  desire  to  do  so?"  This  question  nas 
already  been  answered  by  the  representatives  of  organized  labor  who  have  appeared 
before  the  committee  from  time  to  time.  As  regaras  the  desire  of  unorganizea  labor 
in  the  matter,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  individual  wage-workers  of  the  country 
would  Ix;  able  to  make  reply  to  the  inquiry  unless  they  could  V)e  more  definitely 
informed  as  to  the  respects  in  w^hich  they  would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Attempts  were  made  to  secure  definite  information  as  to  the  attitude  of 
working  people  on  the  sixth  question  of  your  resolution.  The  results  arc  contained 
in  Chapter  V . 

7.  "What  effect  will  the  proposed  legislation  have,  if  any,  upon  the  ajgricultural 
interests  of  the  country?"  The  same  difficulties  are  met  within  tnis  question  as  with 
the  preceding  questions  when  a  definite  reply  is  attempted.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
effect  would  oe  indirect  in  nature,  but  the  extent  to  wnich  these  interests  would  be 
improved  or  damaged,  or  whether  they  would  be  affected  at  all,  can  not  be  stated. 
The  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  depend  upon  so  many  conditions — foreign 
markets,  short  crops  in  foreign  countries,  famine,  weather,  etc.,  etc.,  that  the  pecu- 
liarities involved  preclude  an.swering  this  question. 

I  assure  you  that  every  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  definite  and  conclusive  data, 
but  the  very  nature  of  tne  questions  has  prevented  such  results. 
Respectfully, 

V.  H.  M  ETC  ALP,  Secretary. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Labor,  House  of  Representatives. 
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Now,  I  want  to  submit  to  the  committee  another  suggestion,  and 
that  is  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  person  to  teU,  be  he  Gov- 
ermnent  ofRcer,  be  he  contractor,  be  he  legislator  or  not,  what  things 
are  covered  bv  this  bill.  Of  course  some  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee have  been  familiar  for  years  with  the  discussions  that  have 
taken  place  upon  the  provisions  of  the  Gardner  bill,  and  the  attempt 
of  this  bill  is  to  except  all  but  a  few  industries  from  its  operation,  it 
being  overwhelmingly  established  that  all  those  other  interests  would 
be  disastrously  af^cted,  and  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  practicallv  come  to  a  standstill  if  they  were  included  in 
this  bill,  because  the  whole  business  of  this  country  would  have  to  be 
readjusted  upon  an  eight-hour  basis  before  the  Government  could  go 
into  the  market  and  buy  the  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  its  innu- 
merable departments.  But  in  the  very  attempt  to  except  those  par- 
ticular industries,  confusion  worse  confounded  is  introduced  mto 
this  bill.  I  remember  very  well — and  it  is  interesting  to  recur  to  the 
record  on  these  things — the  coUoauy  that  occurred  here  between  Mr. 
Gardner  and  others  upon  this,  ana  in  those  days  Mr.  Gardner  was  not 
in  favor  of  inserting  in  the  bill  what  he  has  now  inserted  in  it;  and  he 
sought  light,  and  strange  to  say  he  sought  light  upon  it  not  from  the 
advocates  of  the  bill  but  from  the  opponents  of  it.  I  am  not  able  at 
this  moment  to  tiun  to  the  question  which  he  propounded,  and  I  will 
proceed  with  the  bill.     What  is  covered  by  this  exception  in  the  bill  ? 

That  nothing  in  thifl  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  »  *  ♦  for  such  materials  or  articles 
as  may  usually  be  bought  in  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular 
Bpeci^cations  or  not. 

What  is  '*open  market?"  What  is  intended  to  be  covered  by  that 
class  of  articles?  Materials  such  as  can  be  bought  in  open  market, 
and  articles  which  may  be  bought  in  the  open  market  '*  whether  made 
to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not." 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Are  you  reading  from  the  present  bill? 

Mr.  Davenpobt.  The  present  bill;  yes,  sir.  This  was  inserted 
in  the  bill,  this  proposed  legislation,  by  the  action  of  the  Senate 
committee.  The  present  bill  is  the  bill  recommended  to  be  passed 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in  the  Senate.  It  was 
the  bill  that  was  before  this  committee  in  1904.  In  1906  the  old 
Gardner  bill  was  before  this  committee,  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
that  had  been  injected  into  the  matter,  in  view  of  the  changes  that 
had  been  introduced  in  the  bill  in  the  Senate.  But  I  ask  any  man 
of  business  sense  and  judgment  what  is  covered  here.  Remember, 
now,  you  are  laying  down  a  rule  for  the  Executive  Departments  of 
this  Government  and  the  officers  of  this  Government  to  follow. 
How  can  they  keep  house  under  such  a  bill  as  this,  with  this  vague 
language,  "or  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  by  the  Government, 
whether  manufactured  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or 
not?"  What  are  suppUes?  The  ordinary  definition  of  "suppUes'* 
is  anything  that  fills  *a  want^— a  habitual  want,  perhaps,  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; the  necessities  of  the  Government.  And  there  is  no 
limitation  possible  under  the  language  of  this  bill  or  from  anything 
in  the  context  of  the  bill.  It  would  apparently  be  broad  enough 
to  nullify  the  first  provisions  of  the  act.  Of  course  the  courts  would 
not  so  construe  it  if  they  could  help  it.  They  would  say,  of  course, 
that  if  possible  the  first  and  second  sections  must  be  construed  so 
asito  stand  together.     But  what  should  it  cover?    Now  the  obliga- 
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tion  is,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  officer  of  the  Government  to  deter- 
mine that  matter,  whether  the  contract  he  is  about  to  make  is  within 
the  purview  of  this  act.^  The  next  thing  is  for  the  contractor  to 
determine  whether  or  not  he  can  afford  to  take  the  risk  which  is 
involved  in  the  mistaken  interpretation  of  this  act  by  the  officer 
of  the  Government.  So  it  would  appear  to  a  man  of  common  sense, 
however  much  he  might  desire  to  promote  the  objects  sought  to  be 
obtained  by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  that  it  is  unwise  to  enact  such  a 
law;  and  I  take  my  stand  here  and  I  appeal  to  the  members  of  this 
committee  in  determining  this  question  to  act  upon  it  as  business 
men  and  as  officers  of  the  Government  responsible  to  the  people  for 
the  proper  exercise  of  their  governmental  duties,  in  directing  a 
matter  of  so  great  importance  as  this.  And  what  is  meant  by  this 
clause  in  section  2,  line  15: 

No  penalties  shall  be  imposed  for  any  violation  of  such  provision  in  such  contract 
due  to  any  emergency  caused  by  fire,  famine,  or  flood,  by  danger  to  life  or  to  property, 
or  by  other  extraordinary  event  or  condition. 

What  meaning  can  the  committee  give  to  such  language?  What 
meaning  can  the  officer  of  the  Government  give  to  it? 

Mr.  YBEELAND.  Such  an  extraordinary  event  would  be  a  war  or 
earthquake. 

Mr.  Davenport.  That  would  certainly  be  an  extraordinary  event, 
but  there  is  a  provision  as  to  war,  a  special  provision.     It  says: 

The  i>roper  officer  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  may  waive  the  provisioDd  and  stipulations  in  this  act  during  time  of  war,  or  a 
time  when  war  is  imminent. 

The  proper  officer  may  waive  it  in  that  case.  But  here  is  an  abso- 
lute provision.     It  says : 

No  penalties  shall  be  imposed  for  any  violation  of  such  provision  in  such  contract  due 
to  anv  emergencv  caused  oy  fire,  famine,  or  flood,  by  danger  to  life  or  to  property,  or 
by  otner  extraordinary  event  or  condition. 

My  own  interpretation  of  that  is  that  anything  unusual,  anything 
out  of  the  ordinary,  would  be  a  cause  for  the  exemption  of  the  party 
from  any  penalty.  But  what  may  they  do?  How  is  anybody  ever 
going  to  tell  anything  about  it  ?  i  ou  must  remember  you  are  laying 
down  a  chart  for  the  officers  of  this  Government  to  act  upon,  to  be 
their  guide.  They  are  your  servants,  and  to  impose  upon  them  the 
difficulties  and  obscurities  that  are  involved  in  tnis  act  is  something 
that  ought  not  to  be  done. 

Gentlemen,  I  want  to  talk  a  little  now  about  the  principle  involved 
in  this  bill.  What  is  the  object  of  it?  The  object  of  it  is  hardly  dis- 
guised. It  is  to  take  away  from  the  people  of  this  country,  both  the 
working  people  and  the  employers,  the  liberty  of  contract  which  they 
have  always  enjoyed.  It  is  a  direct  blow  at  that  liberty,  or,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  says,  at  their  right  of  property. 

The  workingman  has  got  his  labor  to  sell.  The  Supreme  Court 
says  it  is  his  stock  in  trade;  it  is  his  capital.  He  ought  to  be  free  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  if  he  sees  fit.  This  bill  applies  to 
all  kinds  of  ivork,  whether  it  is  deleterious  or  not.  Why,  I  say,  and 
I  say  it  deliberately,  that  if  the  working  people  of  this  country  under- 
stood what  is  involved  in  this  bill,  that  it  strikes  down  their  right  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  for  overtime  pay  if  they  see  fit, 
they  would  rise  up  against  it.     If  you  ever  have,  or  ever  have  had, 
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occasion  to  examine  the  constitutions  and  rules  of  all  the  labor 
unions  in  this  country,  vou  will  know  that  with  a  single  exception, 
which  I  do  not  now  recall,  eveiy  one  of  them  provides  that  their  men 
msLj  work  overtime,  and  provides  for  the  compensation  they  are  to 
receive.  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law  none  of  those  persons  working  for 
any  of  the  establishments  having  contracts  for  this  work  could  avail 
themselves  of  their  rifi:ht;  and  is  it  so  that  a  man  is  to  be  stricken 
down  and  deprived  of  the  very  capital,  and  the  only  capital,  which 
he  has,  by  the  whim  of  some  legislator  at  the  deniand  of  somebo'dy 
who  professes *to  act,  as  he  claims,  in  behalf  of  those  very  people?  1 
respectfully  repudiate  any  such  thing  as  that.  I  say  you  can  go  out 
among  the  working  people  and  talk  with  them  and  ask  them  3  they 
are  in  favor  of  a  bill  which  will  take  away  from  them  the  right  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  if  they  choose  to,  at  a  greater  pay 
for  the  extra  time,  and  they  will  always  tell  you  '*No,  and  any  legis- 
lator who  votes  for  such  a  bill  is  not  voting  in  our  interest.^' 

But  the  people  who  claim  to  be  the  accredited  representatives  of 
what  is  called  organized  labor  come  here  and  advocate  this  bill.  I 
really  think,  in  my  own  mind,  that  they  do  not  understand  the  prac- 
ticareffect  of  this  bill,  and  that  it  strikes  a  blow  at  the  dearest  right 
of  the  workingman,  whether  he  belongs  to  a  union  or  not. 

Mr.  Haskins.  There  is  another  object  in  this  bill  that  you  have 
not  touched  upon. 

Mr.  Davenport.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Haskins.  The  object  is  to  create  a  larger  day's  labor. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Now,  they  will  not  stand  one  minute  on  that. 
You  ask.  them  whether  they  are  in  favor  of  this  bill  or  in  favor  of  that, 
and  they  say  that  it  is  not  going  to  increase  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, because  the  labor  is  going  to  be  more  efficient;  if  you  cut  a  man 
down  to  eight  hours  he  will  do  as  much  work  as  he  will  in  t-en  hours. 
When  the  present  act  of  1892,  or  a  similar  bill,  was  pending  before 
Congress  in  1890,  what  was  the  argument  then  addressed  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  that  eloquent  nian,  Mr.  McKinley?  It 
is  to  be  foimd  in  the  report  of  Mr.  McComas  on  the  eight-hour  law, 
December  20,  1902.  He  is  quoting  from  Mr.  McKinley.  This  is 
foxmd  in  a  Senate  document.  Calendar  No.  2297,  Fifty-seventh  Con- 
gress, second  session,  report  No.  2321.  This  is  what  Mr.  McKinley 
said: 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  we  constitute  eight  hours  a 
day's  work,  instead  of  ten  hours,  every  four  days  gives  an  additional  day's  work  to  some 
workingman  who  may  not  have  any  employment  at  all. 

It  is  one  more  dav's  work,  one  more  day's  wages,  one  more  opportunity  for  work  and 
wages,  an  increaaea  demand  for  labor.  I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill  as  it  is  amended  by  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  McComas]. 

But  if  you  will  examine  the  reports  here  of  hearings  of  previous 
Congresses,  you  will  find  that  that  great  representative  of  the  horny- 
handed  sons  of  toil,  Mr.  Gompers,  has  always  claimed  that  the  shorter 
you  make  the  hours  the  more  eflBcient  is  the  work,  and  that  the  same 
man  is  goins  to  do  more  work  in  eight  hours  than  in  ten  hours ;  but 
as  I  say,  ana  as  Mr.  Haskins  suggests,  the  plea  that  is  put  forth  to  the 
workingman  to  induce  them  to  favor  legislation  of  this  kind  is  that 
there  will  be  more  days'  work  and  more  pay,  more  wages  to  the  work- 
ingman. I  plant  myself,  as  representing  the  organization  that  I  do, 
upon  the  principle  that  this  bill  is  a  direct  attack  upon  the  rights,  the 
constitutional  rights,  of  every  workingman  in  this  coimtry,  of  every 
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employee  in  this  country.  It  is  a  conceded  and  confessed  attempt  by 
indirection  to  do  that  which  would  be  confessedly  unconstitutional  if 
attempted  directly;  and  I  can  not  understand  how  any  representative 
of  either  party  in  the  House  of  Representatives  can  take  the  position 
that  an  attacK  upon  the  individual  right  of  the  workingman,  which 
cuts  down  his  Uberty  to  work  overtime,  is  a  measure  to  be  supported. 

Mr.  Davenport  having  concluded  his  remarks,  the  committee 
adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Wednesday,  February  19,  1908,  at  2 
o'clock  p.  m. 

(The  opinion  in  the  case  of  The  City  of  Cleveland  v.  The  Gements 
Brothers  Construction  Company  (67th  Ohio  State  Reports) ,  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Davenport  is  as  follows:) 

Crew,  J. 

In  this  case  the  City  of  Cleveland,  defendant  in  the  court  below,  for  answer  to  the 
claim  made  against  it  by  plaintiff  below,  The  Clements  Brothers  Construction  Company, 
pleaded  by  way  of  justification,  and  as  its  only  defense,  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the 
Ohio  legislature,  passed  April  16,  1900,  and  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  limiting 
the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  employejLupon  pub- 
lic works,  or  of  work  done  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  or  any  political  subdiviSon  thereof; 
providing  for  the  insertion  of  certain  stipulations  in  contracts  of  public  works;  im- 
posing penalties  for  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  providing  for  the 
enforcement  thereof."  The  sufficiency  of  this  answer,  as  a  defense,  was  challenged 
by  a  demurrer  filed  thereto  bv  plaintiff.  Whether  such  answer  was  and  is  sufficient, 
and  the  matter  so  pleaded  defensive,  depends  entirely  upon  whether  said  act  of  April 
16,  1900,  is  a  valia  and  constitutional  enactment.  The  pfo visions  of  this  law  are  as 
follows: 

**  Section  1.  The  service  of  all  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  employed  upon 
any  public  works  of,  or  work  done  for,  the  State  of  Ohio,  or  for  any  political  subdi- 
vision thereof,  whether  said  work  is  done  by  contract  or  otherwise,  shall*  be,  and  is 
hereby,  limited  and  restricted  to  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day;  and  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  oflScer  of  the  State,  or  of  any  political  division  thereof,  or  any  person 
acting  for  or  on  behalf  thereof,  or  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  for  any  part  of  any 
public  works  of,  or  work  done  for,  such  State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any 
person,  corporation,  or  association  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  employ  or  to  direct  and 
control  the  services  of  such  laborers,  workmen,  or  mechanics,  or  who  has  in  fact  the 
direction  or  control  of  the  services  of  such  laborers,  workmen,  or  mechanics,  to  require 
or  permit  them,  or  any  of  them,  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar 
day,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  caused  by  fire,  flood,  or  danger  to 
life  and  property,  and  except  to  work  upon  public,  military,  or  naval  works  or  defenses 
in  time  of  war,  and  except  in  cases  of  employment  of  labor  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

**  Sec.  2.  Each  and  every  contract  to  which  the  State  of  Ohio,  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  is  a  party,  and  every  contract  made  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  said  State, 
or  any  subdivision  thereof,  which  contract  may  involve  the  employment  of  laborers, 
workmen,  or  mechanics,  shall  contain  a  stipulation  that  no  laborer,  workman,  or 
mechanic  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor,  or  any  subcontractor  doing  or  contracting 
to  do  any  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract,  shall  be  required  or  per- 
mitted to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day,  except  in  cases  of 
•extraordinary  emergency,  caused  by  fire,  flood,  or  danger  to  life  or  property,  and 
except  to  work  upon  puolic,  military  or  naval  work,  or  defenses  in  time  of  war,  and 
except  in  cases  of  employment  of  labor  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  each  and  every 
(such)  contract  shall  stipulate  a  penalty  for  such  violation  of  the  stipulation  directed 
by  this  act,  of  ten  dollars  per  each  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic,  for  each  and 
every  calendar  day  in  which  he  shall  labor  more  than  eight  hom^,  and  the  inspector 
or  officer  or  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  any  such  con- 
tract are  complied  with  shall  report  to  the  proper  officer  of  such  State,  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  all  violations  of  the  stipulation  in  this  act  provided  for  in  each 
and  every  subcontract,  and  the  amount  of  the  penalties  stipulated  in  any  such  con- 
tract shall  be  withheld  by  the  officer  or  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pay  the  moneys 
due  under  such  contract,  whether  the  violations  for  which  such  penalties  were  imposed 
by  contractor,  his  agents  or  employees,  or  any  subcontractor,  his  agents  or  employees, 
no  person  on  behali  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  shall 
rebate  or  permit  any  penalty  imposed  under  such  (any)  stipulation  herein  provided 
for,  unless  upon  a  finding  which  ne  shall  make  up  and  certify  that  such  penalty  was 
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impoeed  by  reason  of  an  error  of  fact.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  author- 
ize the  collection  of  saiji  penalty  from  the  State,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 

'*  Sec  3.  Any  officer  oi  the  State  of  Ohio,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
any  person  acting  for  or  on  behalf  thereof,  who  shall  violate  the  provision  of  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  or  impriB- 
onment  or  both,  at  tne  discretion  of  the  court,  the  fine  not  to  exceed  five  hundred 
doUfliB,  nor  the  imprisonment  more  than  one  year. 

"Sec  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act,  in  so  far  as  they  ar& 
inconsistent,  are  hereby  repealed. 

^'Sec  5.  This  act  shall  tskke  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage." 

The  court  of  common  pleas  held  this  law  to  be  constitutional,  and  neld  that  the 
answer  of  defendant,  the  city  of  Cleveland,  constituted  a  good  defense  to  the  plain- 
tiff's cause  of  action,  and  overruled  the  plaintiff's  demurrer  thereto  and  gave  judg- 
ment for  said  city  of  Cleveland.  This  ruling  and  judgment  of  the  court  of  conmion 
pleas  was  reversed  by  the  circuit  court  of  Cuyahoea  County,  on  the  sole  ground  that 
the  court  of  common  pleas  erred  in  overruling  the  demurrer  of  plaintiff  to  said  answer. 
And  said  circuit  court  proceeding  to  render  the  judgment  that  the  court  of  common 

Sleas  should  have  rendered,  held  said  law  to  be  unconstitutional  and  sustained  said 
emurrer  to  said  answer.  And  said  defendant  not  desiring  to  plead  further,  said 
circuit  court  rendered  judgment  in  favor  of  plaintiff,  The  Clements  Brothers'  Con- 
struction Company,  and  against  said  city  of  Cleveland  for  the  full  amount  claimed 
by  plaintiff.  If  £he  law  under  consideration  is  constitutional,  then  this  judgment 
of  tne  circuit  court  is  erroneous  and  should,  in  this  proceeding,  be  reversed;  but  if. 
as  found  by  the  circuit  court,  such  law  is  unconstitutional,  then  the  judgment  of  saia 
circuit  court  was  right  and  ^ould  be  affirmed.  Whether  such  law  is  constitutional 
is  the  sole  question  presented  by  the  record  in  this  case. 

While  the  particular  statute  here  in  question  has  not,  prior  to  this  time,  been  before 
this  court  for  review,  nor  has  the  precise  question  here  presented  heretofore  been 
decided  by  this  court,  yet  we  are  not  without  pertinent  authority  and  direct  adjudi- 
cation by  the  courts  of  last  resort  in  other  States,  upon  the  (question  here  involved, 
and  this  court  has  more  than  once  been  called  upon  to  consider  and  determine  the 
constitutionality  of  statutes  which  were  somewhat  analogous  to  the  statute  under 
consideration,  in  that  they  had  for  their  purpose,  or  did  in  effect,  limit  and  restrict 
the  right  of  contract  between  employer  and  employee;  and  in  every  instance  such 
statutes  have  been  declared  and  held  by  this  court  to  be  unconstitutional. 

Counsel  for  plaintiff  in  error  in  this  case  apparently  do  not  question  the  correctness 
of  these  decisions,  and  in  arg[ument  they  concede  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  control  by  legislative  enactment  the  contracts  which  shall  be  made 
between  employer  and  employee  when  those  persons  are  individuals  or  corporate 
persons  and  the  subiect-matter  of  their  contracts  is  not  necessary  to  be  regulated  for 
police  reasons.  And  such  clearly  is  the  established  law  of  this  and  other  States.  But 
they  contend  that  the  stat^ite  here  in  question  is  not  an  attempt  by  the  legislature  of 
Ohio  to  restrict  or  interfere  with  the  right  of  liberty  to  contract,  but  is  only  in  the 
nature  of  a  direction  by  a  principal  to  his  a^ent,  and  therefore  within  the  legislative 
authority,  and  matter  of  concern  to  the  principal  and  argent  only.  They  aigue  that  the 
several  municipal  governments  of  the  State  are  not  in  themselves  independent  and 
sovereign,  but  are  subdivisions  of  the  General  Government,  created  by  it  with  enu- 
merated powers,  and  with  no  powers  except  such  as  may  be  fairly  drawn  from  their 
charters  or  creation.  Hence,  tney  contend  that  being  mere  subdivisions  of  the  State, 
and  deriving  their  powers  from  the  State,  such  municipalities  may  be  lawfully  directea 
by  the  legiuative  will  as  to  what  contracts  they  may  make  and  what  provisions  and 
stipulations  their  contracts  shall  contain;  and  that  in  the  contract  here  in  question, 
the  city  of  Cleveland  being  a  mere  agency  and  instrument  of  the  State,  the  State  had 
the  rignt  by  and  through  its  legislature,  to  direct  and  require  the  city,  as  its  a^ent  and 
representative,  to  insert  in  this  contract  the  stipulations  and  provisions  therein  found. 
The  faUlacy  of  this  contention  lies  in  the  assumption  that  the  compulsory  authority  of 
the  l^islature  over  municipal  corporations  is  so  absolute  and  aroitrary  that  it  may 
dictate  the  specific  terms  upon  which  such  municipality  shall  contract,  and  may 
prescribe  what  stipulations  and  conditions  its  contracts  shall  contain,  although  sucn 
contracts  may,  as  in  this  case,  relate  only  to  matters  of  purely  local  improvement. 
This  is  a  misapprehension  of  the  legislative  authority,  for  no  such  right  or  power  has 
been  delegatea  to,  or  is  possessed  by,  the  general  assembly. 

As  said  in  4  ffill  (N.  Y .),  114:  "  Under  our  system  of  Government  the  le^lature  is 
not  supreme.  It  is  only  one  of  the  organs  of  tnat  absolute  sovereignty  which  resides 
in  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  Like  other  departments  of  the  Government,  it  caiv 
only  exerdse  such  powers  as  have  been  delegated  to  it,  and  when  it  steps  beyond  that 
boundary  its  acts,  like  thoee  of  the  most  humble  magistrate  in  the  State  who  transcends 
bis  jurisdiction,  are  utterly  void.    Therefore,  as  the  security  of  life,  liberty,  and 
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property  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  social  compact,  to  say  that  the  grant  of  legislative 
power  includes  the  right  to  attack  private  property  would  be  eq^uivalent  to  8a>dng 
that  the  people  had  delegated  to  their  servants  the  power  of  defeating  one  of  the  great 
ends  for  which  government  was  established,  this  end  being  the  protection  of  the 
absolute  right  to  life,  liXyeTty,  and  property." 

Again,  counsel  for  plaintiff  in  error  are  mistaken  in  the  assumption  that  the  statute 
here  under  consideration  is  and  should  be  regarded  as  a  mere  airection  by  the  sov- 
ereign authority,  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  one  of  its  agents,  the  city  of  Cleveland,  that 
contracts  made  by  said  city  in  certain  cases  and  for  a  certain  character  of  work  are  to 
be  made  in  a  particular  way.  In  the  case  of  People  ex  rel.  Rogers  r.  Coler  (166  N.  Y., 
1),  a  statute  distinguishable  in  no  essential  feature  from  the  statute  here  under  con- 
sideration was  before  the  court  of  appeals  of  that  State  for  review,  its  constitutionality 
having  been  challenged.  O'Brien,  judge  in  that  case,  in  discussing  the  proposition 
we  are  now  considering,  speaking  for  the  majority  of  the  court,  says:  *'  Nor  is  it  entirely 
true  that  the  statute  is  a  mere  direction  by  the  "sovereign  authority  to  one  of  its  own 
agencies  to  contract  in  certain  cases  in  a  particular  way.  It  is  all  that,  no  doubt,  and 
very  much  more,  since  it  affects  personal  and  municipal  rights  in  many  directions  that 
are  of  vastly  more  importance  than  the  mere  form  of  a  contract  to  perform  municipal 
work.  It  is  true  enough  that  a  city  is  an  agency  of  the  State  to  dischai^  some  of  the 
functions  of  government,  but  these  terms  do  not  adequately  describe  its  true  relation 
to  the  State  or  the  people.  A  municipal  officer  directing  a  local  improvement  is  not 
the  agent  of  the  State.  He  is  the  agent  of  the  city,  and  the  city  alone  is  responsible  for 
his  negligence  or  misconduct.  If  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  streets  of  a  city  are 
agents  of  the  State,  the  city  ought  not  to  be  held  liable  for  their  acts  or  omissions. 

*  *  *  The  city  is  a  corporation  possessing  all  the  powers  of  corporations  generally 
and  can  not  be  deprived  of  its  property  without  its  consent  or  due  process  of  law  any 
more  than  a  private  corporation  can,  and  since  its  revenues  must  be  used  for  municipal 
purposes,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  le^slature  can  make  contracts  for  it  which  involve 
the  expenditure  of  these  revenues  without  its  consent."  And  further  in  the  same 
opinion  it  is  said:  "The  right  which  is  conceded  to  every  private  individual  and  every 
private  corporation  in  the  State  to  make  their  own  contracts  and  their  own  bargains  is 
(by  this  statute)  denied  to  cities  and  to  contractors  for  city  work:  and,  moreover,'if  the 
latter  attempt  to  assert  such  right,  the  money  earned  on  the  contract  is  declared  for- 
feited to  the  city  without  the  intervention  of  any  legal  process  or  judicial  decree. 

*  *  *  The  contractor  is  a  private  individual  engaged  in  private  business.  When  he 
enters  into  a  fair  and  honest  contract  for  some  municipal  improvement,  that  contract 
is  property  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  any  other  property.  It  is  not  com- 
petent for  the  legislature  to  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  this  contract  by  imposing 
burdensome  conditions  with  respect  to  the  means  of  performance,  or  to  regulate  the 
rate  of  wages  which  he  shall  pay  to  his  workmen  or  to  withhold  the  contract  price 
wnen  such  condmons  are  not  complied  with  in  the  judgment  of  the  city.  When  ho 
is  not  left  tree  to  select,  nis  own  workmen  upon  such  terms  as  he  and  they  can  fairly 
agree  upon  he  is  deprived  of  that  liberty  of  action  and  right  to  accumulate  property 
embraced  within  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution,  since  his  right  to  the  free  use  of 
all  his  faculties  in  the  pursuit  of  an  honest  vocation  is  so  far  abridgcni.  *  *  *  The 
exercise  of  such  a  power  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  the  pre- 
servation and  enforcement  of  which  was  the  main  purpose  in  view  when  the  Consti- 
tiition  was  enacted .  If  the  le^lature  has  power  to  aeprive  cities  and  their  contractors 
of  the  right  to  agree  with  their  workmen  upon  rates  of  compensation  (or  the  number 
of  hours  that  shall  constitute  a  day's  labor),  why  has  it  not  the  same  power  with  respect 
to  all  private  persons  and  private  corporations?  That  question  can  be  answenni  in 
the  language  which  this  (H)urt  used  wnen  a  case  with  features  somewhat  similar  was 
under  consideration.  'Such  legislation  may  invade  one  class  of  rights  to-day  and 
another  to-morrow,  and  if  it  can  be  sanctioned  under  the  Constitution  while  far  removed , 
in  time  we  will  not  be  far  awav  in  practical  statemenship  from  those  ages  when  gov- 
ernmental prefects  supervised  tVie  building  of  houses,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  sowing 
of  seed,  ana  ttie  reaping  of  grain,  and  governmental  ordinances  regulated  the  move- 
ments and  lalx)r  of  artisans,  the  rate  of  wages,  the  price  of  foml,  the  diet  and  clothing 
of  the  people,  and  a  large  range  of  other  affairs  long  since  in  all  civilized  lands  regarded 
as  outside  of  governmental  functions.'  "  As  suggested  by. counsel  for  defendants  in 
error,  the  statute  here  under  consideration  absolutely  ignores  the  fact  that  municipal 
corporations  in  their  property  rights  and  their  power  to  make  contracts  for  local 
improvements  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  citizens  are  entitled  to  the  same  immunities 
and  are  protected  by  the  same  constitutional  guaranties  which  shield  the  property 
of  indi\'iauals  or  private  corporations  from  legislative  aggression.  In  considering  the 
rights  and  powers  of  municipal  corporations  in  the  case  of  Railroad  Co.  r.  New  Orleans 
(26  La.  An.,  481),  the  supreme  court  of  Louisiana  says:  "A  municipal  corporation 
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posBeases  two  claasee  of  powers  and  two  classes  of  rights,  public  and  private.  In 
all  that  relates  to  one  clafls  it  Ib  merely  the  agent  of  the  State  and  subject  to  its  con- 
trol. In  the  other  it  is  the  agent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  the  corporators,  main- 
tains the  character  and  relations  of  individuals,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  absolute 
control  of  the  legislature,  its  creator." 

In  the  case  of  Atkins  v.  Town  of  Randolph  (31  Vt.,  237),  Judge  Barrett,  announcing 
the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of  Vermont,  states  the  proposition  as  follows:  "It 
ia  true,  as  was  urged  m  argument  by  the  learned  counsel  for  plaintiffs,  that  in  some 
respects  legislatures  have  power  in  respect  to  municipal  corporations  that  they  have 
not  in  respect  to  private  corporations  or  individuals.  They  may  alter  or  abolish 
municipal  corporations  at  pleasure,  but  yet  not  so  as  to  defeat  the  pecuniary  rights 
of  individuals  as  against  such  corporations  or  as  depending  upon  their  existence. 
The  legislature  has  the  same  power  in  respect  to  private  corporations  when  that  power 
is  reserved  in  the  law  creating  them.  So  far  as  a  municipal  corporation  is  endowed 
by  law  with  the  power  of  contracting,  and  as  such  is  made  capable  of  acquiring, 
holding,  and  disposing  of  property  and  subject  to  the  liabilities  incident  to  the  exer- 
cise of  such  power  and  capacity,  thus  being  vested  with  legal  rights  as  to  property  in 
contracts  ana  improvements  and  subject  to  l^al  liabilities  in  respect  thereof,  to  be 
ascertained  and  enforced  by  suit  in  the  ordinary  judicial  forums  with  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  by  the  same  means  as  in  the  case  of  a  private  corporation,  such  municipal 
corporation  must  stand  on  the  same  ground  of  exemptions  from  legislative  control 
and  interference  as  a  private  corporation. 

**As  to  third  persons  who  seek  to  enforce  pecuniary  liabilities  against  towns  arising 
mxon  contract,  such  towns  are  merely  private  corporations  or  individuals,  and  in 
this  respect  they  are  not  affected  by  the  purely  municipal  public  and  political  features 
that  appertain  to  their  corporate  existence  in  virtue,  and  in  reference  to  which  alone 
they  are  subject  to  the  absolute  contrt)!  of  legislation." 

And  to  the  same  effect  is  the  case  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commrs.  v.  Common  Council 
of  Detroit.     (28  Mich.,  228.) 

This  distinction  as  to  the  powers  delegated  to  municipal  corporations  was  clearly 
recogniz-ed  and  commented  upon  by  this  court  in  the  case  of  Western  College  v. 
Cleveland.  (12  Ohio  St.,  375.)  In  that  case  Judge  Gholson,  announcing  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  at  page  377,  says:  "It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  government  to  secure  to 
the  citizens  of  tne  State  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  property  and  its  protection 
from  wrongful  and  violent  acts.     For  the  proper  discharge  of  this  duty  power  is  dele- 

ffcted  in  different  modes.  One  of  these  is  tiie  establishment  of  municipal  corporations, 
owers  and  privileges  are  also  conferred  upon  municipal  corporations,  to  be  exer- 
cised for  the  oenefit  of  the  individuals  of  whom  such  corporations  are  composed;  and 
in  connection  with  these  powers  and  privileges  duties  are  sometimes  specifically 
imposed.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  those  powers  delegated  to 
municipal  corporations  to  preserve  the  peace  and  protect  persons  and  property, 
whether  to  be  exercised  by  legislation  or  the  appointment  of  proper  officers,  and 
those  powers  and  privileges  which  are  to  be  exercised  for  the  improvement  of  the 
territory  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  corporation  and  lib  adaptation  to  the 
purposes  of  residence  or  business.  As  to  the  first,  the  municipal  corporation 
represents  the  State,  discharging  duties  incumbent  on  the  State;  as  to  the 
second,  the  municipal  corporation  represents  the  pecuniary  and  proprietary 
interests  of  individuals.  As  to  the  first,  responsibility  for  acts  done  or  omitted  is 
governed  by  the  same  rule  of  responsibility  which  applied  to  like  delegations 
of  power;  as  to  the  second,  the  rules  which  govern  the  responsibility  of  individuals 
are  properly  applicable."     See  also  Cincinnati  v.  Cameron  (33  Ohio  St.,  366). 

Tne  liberal  quotations,  in  this  opi^iion,  from  the  authorities  alxwe  cited  need  no 
further  apology  upon  our  part  than  to  say  that  if  the  principles  there  announced 
and  the  conclusions  there  reached  are  correct,  and  we  oelieve  they  are  and  adopt 
them,  they  conclusively  refute  and  answer  the  contention  of  plaintiff  in  error  that 
the  statute  under  consideration  in  this  case  does  not  restrict  tne  right  of  liberty  to 
contract  and  is  in  the  nature  only  of  a  direction  by  a  principal  to  its  agent. 

Again,  stripped  ol  its  provisions,  except  so  far  as  they  relate  to  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors, the  first  section  of  the  statute  under  consideration  reads  as  follows:  "It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  for  any  part  of  the  public  works 
of,  or  work  done  for  such  State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  person,  cor- 
poration, or  association  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  employ  or  to  direct  and  control  the 
services  of  such  laborers,  workmen,  or  mechanics,  or  who  has  in  fact  the  direction 
or  control  oi  the  services  of  such  laborers,  workmen,  or  mechanics,  to  require  or  per- 
mit tliem,  or  any  of  them,  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day." 

Thus  it' is  apparent  that  this  statute,  which  is  peremptorj"^  in  terms,  is  more  than 
a  mere  direction  by  a  principal  to  an  agent,  and  that  its  provisions  apply  not  only  to 
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officers  and  agents  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  but  that  they  apply  with  equal  force  to  all 
persons  who  would  enter  into  contracts  with  the  State  or  any  of  its  political  subdi- 
visions, and  undertakes  to  limit  and  restrict  such  persons  in  their  right  to  contract 
by  prohibiting  the  making  of  contracts  for  day's  work  of  more  than  eight  hours.  What 
the  terms  and  stipulations  of  a  contract  shall  be  is  matter  to  be  determined  by  the 
contracting  parties,  and  the  right  has  not  been  delegated  to,  nor  is  it  within  the  power 
of  the  general  assembly,  by  mandatory  laws  to  prescribe  the  terms  and  provisiona 
that  shall  be  inserted  in  contracts  that  may  be  made  between  persons  legally  compe- 
tent to  contract.  Doubtless  the  legislature  might,  in  the  absence  of  contract  between 
the  parties,  prescribe  the  number  of  hours'  labor  that  should  constitute  a  day's  work, 
but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  legislature,  by  the  enactment  of  a  positive  law,  to 
abridge  the  right  of  parties  to  fix  by  contract  the  number  of  hours  that  shall  consti- 
tute a  day's  work,  nor  to  deny  effect  to  the  stipulations  and  agreements  of  the  parties 
themselves  touching  such  matter,  except  only  as  the  exercise  of  such  power  may  be 
authorized  for  the  common  welfare:  and  the  nght  to  so  exercise  this  power  of  restraint 
extends  only  to  matters  affecting  tne  public  welfare  or  the  health,  safety,  and  morals 
of  the  community.  The  number  of  hours'  labor  that  shall  be  performed  in  a  day  is 
an  important  factor  and  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  every  contract  of  service,  and 
to  deny  effect  to  the  stipulations  or  agreements  between  employer  and  employee 
touching  the  number  of  hours  the  employee  shall  labor  each  day  is  in  effect  either 
to  impair  the  obligation  of  their  contract  or  to  deny  to  them  the  rieht  to  stipulate  or 
contract  touching  that  matter.  The  latter  is  the  nght  denied  by  the  statute  here  in 
question. 

It  is,  we  take  it,  axiomatic,  that  in  service  contracts  the  right  to  contract  neces- 
sarily includes  the  right  to  fix  by  agreement  the  number  of  hours  that  shall  constitute 
a  day's  work  for  the  person  employed,  but  by  the  terms  and  provisions  of  this  statute 
the  parties  are  not  left  free  to  negotiate  respecting  this  matter  between  themselves, 
but  the  number  of  hours  which  shall  constitute  a  le^  day's  work  for  the  laborer 
employed  on  work  done  for  the  municipality  is,  ty  this  statute,  arbitrarily  fixed  and 
determined;  and  the  statute  further  provides  just  what  stipuhitions  in  this  respect 
shall  by  the  contracting  parties  be  incorporated  in  their  contract,  and  enacts  that 
noncompliance  with  the  provisions  of  said  statute  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor, 
punishaole  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.    The 

frivilege  of  makine  and  entering  into  contracts  is  more  than  a  mere  license  or  liberty, 
t  is  a  property  rigrxt.  It  is  an  essential  incident  to  the  acquisition  and  protection  of 
property,  and  is  such  right  as  the  legislature  may  not  arbitrarily  and  without  sufficient 
cause  either  abridge  or  take  away. 

In  the  case  of  Palmer  &  Crawford  v.  Tingle,  decided  by  this  court  and  reported  in 
Fifty-fifth  Ohio  Statutes,  page  423,  the  second  clause  oi  the  syllabus  is  as  follows: 
"Liberty  to  acquire  property  by  contract  can  be  restrained  by  the  general  assembly 
only  so  far  as  such  restraint  is  for  the  common  welfare  and  equal  protection  and  benefit 
of  the  people,  and  such  restraining  statute  must  be  of  such  a  character  that  a  court  may 
see  that  it  is  for  such  general  welfare,  protection,  and  benefit.  The  judgment  of  the 
general  assembly  in  such  cases  is  not  conclusive." 

There  is  one  other  claim  of  counsel  for  plaintiff  in  error  upon  which  they  seem  to 
place  some  reliance  that  should  perhaps  be  briefly  noticed,  and  that  is  as  to  the  mat- 
ter of  estoppel  on  the  part  of  defendant  in  error.  Counsel  for  plaintiff  in  error  say  in 
their  brief:  "  It  is  plain  that  the  municipality  itself  can  not  complain,  for,  as  has  been 
shown  above,  it  is  merely  an  agency  of  a  higher  power,  to  wit,  the  State,  and  can  only 
contract  as  it  is  authorized  by  that  power  to  do;  nor  can  the  contractor  be  heard  to 
complain,  for  the  city,  in  pursuance  of  its  granted  powers  and  under  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  act  in  question,  in  effect  said  to  him  and  all  others,  when  it  invited 
bias  for  the  performance  of  the  work,  'The  statute  is  one  of  the  conditions  which  must 
be  complied  with  and  an  obligation  which  must  be  assumed  by  the  contracting  party.' 

"The  contracting  party  (The  Clements  Brothers  Construction  Company)  was  not 
compelled  to  bid;  it  did  so  voluntarily,  with  full  knowledge,  and  when  awarded  the 
contract  executed  it  voluntarily,  knowing  all  of  its  provisions,  and  assumed  the 
obligations  and  conditions  imposed  by  the  statute." 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  claim  of  plaintiff  in  Qrror  to  say 
that  the  stipulation  referred  to  became  a  part  of  the  contract  not  because  of  any  vol- 
untary agreement  between  the  parties  that  it  should  be  inserted  therein,  but  because 
the  statute  forcibly  injected  it.  And  that  such  is  the  fact  we  think  sufficiently 
appears  from  the  language  of  the  contract  which  immediately  follows  such  stipulation. 
That  language  is:  "The  foregoing  stipulation  is  made  by  reason  of  and  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  *  to  provide 
for  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  the  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics 
employed  upon  public  works,  or  of  work  done  for  the  State  of  Ohio  or  for  any  political 
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subdivifdon  thereof,  providing  for  the  inBertion  of  certain  Btipulations  to  any  con- 
tracts of  public  works/  etc.,  poBsed  April  16,  1900,  to  Uie  extent  that  the  provisions 
of  said  act  are  applicable  in  the  performance  of  this  contract/* 

But  further  upon  this  i>roposition,  as  especially  pertinent,  we  a  note  a^ain  from 
the  opinion  of  Justice  O'Brien  in  the  case  of  People  ex  rel.  Rogers,  aoove  cited.  He 
says:  ''The  fact  that  certain  provisions  of  the  labor  law  were  actually  incorporated 
into  the  contract  sij|[ned  by  the  contractor  can  not  change  or  add  anything  to  the 
strength  of  the  position  assumed  by  the  city.  The  relator  is  not  estopped  by  the 
agreement  when  there  is  no  element  of  estoppel  in  the  case,  and  the  question  is  with 
respect  to  the  validity  of  the  statute,  and  not  the  construction  or  effect  of  the  contract 
in  that  regard.  If  the  law  is  valid,  it  governs  the  contract  and  the  rights  of  the  parties, 
wheth^  actually  incorporated  into  writing  or  not,  since  all  contracts  are  assumed  to 
be  made  with  a  view  tcTexisting  laws  on  the  subiect.  If  it  ia  not  valid,  the  contractor 
has  not  made  it  so  by  sti}>ulatine  in  writing  to  obey  it  and  prescribing  the  penalty  for 
his  own  disobedience,  which  is  tne  forfeiture  of  all  rights  under  the  s^greement.  It  is 
Dot  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  protect  an  invalid  law  from  judicial  scrutinv 
by  providing  that  it  must  receive  the  assent  of  the  parties  to  every  contract  to  which 
it  relates.  *  •  •  Courts  in  such  cases  are  not  Dound  by  mere  forms,  but  must 
look  at  the  substance  of  things,  and  so  viewing  this  transaction,  it  would  be  idle  to 
attempt  to  deceive  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  tJie  question  involved  in  this  appeal 
arises  out  of  the  stix>ulations  of  the  parties  to  the  contract,  or  is  governed  by  tnem, 
rather  than  the  provisions  of  a  statute.  The  contract  is  in  the  form  that  we  find  it, 
not  because  the  parties  so  elected  to  contract,  but  for  the  reason  that  the  statute 
would  not  permit  them  to  contract  in  any  other  way. " 

As  to  the  further  claim  of  plaintiff  in  error  that  **  Even  if  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
were  not  actually  inserted  uerein,  they  would  be  read  into  tne  contract  as  a  part  of 
the  law  of  the  State, "  for  answer  we  need  only  refer  to  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
syllabus  of  Palmer  and  Crawford  v.  Tingle  (55  Ohio  St.,  433),  which  syllabus  is  as 
follows:  '*  While  a  valid  statute  regulating  contracts  is,  b^  its  own  force,  read  into,  and 
made  a  put  of  such  contracts,  it  is  otherwise  as  to  invahd  statutes. " 

As  baring  more  or  less  directlv  upon  the  questions  herein  considered,  in  addition 
to  the  authorities  above  cited,  the  loUowing  cases  will  be  found  instructive:  State 
V.  Loomis,  115  Mo.,  307;  Godcharles  v,  Wigeman,  113  Pa.  St.,  431;  Ex  Parte  Kuback, 
85  Cal.,  274:  State  v.  Goodwill,  33  W  Va.,  179;  Commonwealth  v.  Perry,  155  Mass., 
117;  Low  V.  Rees  Printing  Co., 41  Nebr.,  127;  People  v.  Gillson,  109  N.  Y.,  389:  In  re 
House  bill  No.  203,  21  Colo.,  27;  lb.,  21  Colo.,  29;  State  of  Ohio  v.  Lake  Erie  Iron  Co., 
reported  in  Thirty-third  Law  Bulletin,  page  6,  and  affirmed  by  this  court  (51  Ohio 
St.,  632) :  Marsh  et  al.  v,  Poeton  &  Co.,  reported  in  Thirty-fifth  Law  Bulletin,  page  327. 
affirmed  by  this  court  in  Fifty-fourth  Ohio  Statutes,  681.  The  Wheeling  Bridge  and 
Terminal  Co:  v.  Gilmore,  4  Circ.  Dec. ,  366:  8  C.  C.  R.^  668.  Our  conclusion  In  this  case 
ia,  that  the  statute  relied  upon  and  pleaded  by  plamtiff  in  error,  as  a  defense  to  the 
cttim  of  defendant  in  error,  is  unconstitutional,  because  in  conflict  with  sections  1 
and  19  of  the  bill  of  rights.  And  therefore  such  statute  cannot  avail  the  city  as  a 
defense  to  shield  it  from  liability  to  defendant  in  error  for  the  amount  due  said 
defendant  in  error  under  its  contract.  The  circuit  court  was  right  in  sustaining;  the 
demurrer  to  the  answer  and  in  rendering  judgment  against  the  city,  and  that  judg- 
ment is  therefore  affirmed. 

Burkety  C.  J.,  Spear,  Davis,  Shauck,  and  Price,  JJ.,  concur. 

The  provisions  of  section  1  and  section  19  of  Article  I  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Oliio  of  1851,  referred  to  in  Cleveland  v.  Construction 
Company,  are  as  follows: 

Sec  1.  All  men  are,  by  nature,  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inalienable 
rights,  among  which  are  those  of  enjoying  and  defending  life  and  liberty,  acquiring, 
possessing,  and  protecting  property,  and  seeking  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety. 

Sec.  19.  Private  property  shall  be  held  inviolate,  but  observed  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. ¥7hen  taken  in  time  of  war  or  other  public  exigency,  imperatively  requiring 
its  immediate  seizure,  or  lor  the  purpose  of  making  or  repairing  roads,  which  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  without  chaige,  a  compensation  shall  be  made  to  the  owner,  in 
money,  and  in  all  other  cases,  wnere  private  property  shall  be  taken  for  public  use, 
a  compensation  therefor  shall  first  be  made  in  money,  or  first  secured  by  a  deposit  of 
money;  and  such  compensation  shall  be  assessed  by  a  jury  without  deduction  for 
heneits  to  any  property  of  the  owner. 
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Wednesday,  February  19,  1908. 
The  committee  met  at   2   o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner 
(chairman)  in  the  chair. 

STATEMENT  OE  H£.  JAMES  A.  EMSBT. 

Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  and  some  few  hundred  local  organizations  and  State 
organizations  of  manufacturers  and  business  men,  which  list  I  will 
supply  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee.  I  did  not  desire  to  intrude 
upon  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  at  this  time  with  such  sugges- 
tions as  I  desire  personally  to  make  as  representing  these  interests 
upon  the  proposed  bill.  I  desire  to  reserve  what  I  have  to  say  at 
least  until  to-morrow^  on  account  of  some  material  I  am  waiting  for, 
but  I  desire  at  this  time  to  express  to  the  committee  on  behalf  of  a 
large  number  of  the  largest  manufacturing  interests  in  the  country 
their  desire  to  submit  evidence  to  this  committee  during  the  course 
of  these  hearings  with  respect  to  the  practical  eflFect  upon  their  indi- 
vidual businesses  of  the  proposed  stipulations  in  the  contract  offered 
under  this  proposed  bill.  I  desire  to  submit  remarks  upon  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  and  upon  the  means  by  wliidi  you 
endeavor  to  carry  out  that  intent.  In  tlie  course  of  the  evidence 
that  I  desire  to  oner  to  tliis  committee,  I  wish  to  endeavor  to  impress 
upon  the  committee,  with  your  kindness,  as  forcibly  as  I  can,  the 
practical  eflFect  upon  the  business  men  who  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  sucli  stipulations  as  are  required  by  this  bill,  not  only 
with  the  stipulations  read'in  the  sense  in  which  we  can  ordinarily 
accept  them  without  debate  over  the  technical  meaning  of  some  of 
the  phrases,  but  taking  a  common-sense  understanding  of  them, 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  gentlemen  who  have  had  Government 
contracts  during  a  long  period  of  years.  We  wish  to  offer  to  the 
committee  the  practical  (lifficulties  that  appear  to  a  business  man  in 
endeavoring  to  comply  with  the  re(|uirements  of  such  a  statute  if  it 
became  a  law,  who  would  be  compelled  to  do  so  in  order  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Government,  and  I  think  we  can  sliow  to  you  that  it 
is  the  consensus  of  opinion  upon  the  part  of  by  far  the  largest  number 
of  business  men  who  deal  with  the  Government  in  a  contractural 
way,  that  it  will  be  practically  impossible  for  these  men  to  do  so 
under  the  conditions  fixed  by  the  proposed  bill.  In  accordance  with 
a  desire  to  offer  that  hne  of  testimony,  Mr.  Ciiairman,  if  you  will  per- 
mit me,  I  should  like  first  of  all  to  present  to  you  a  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Mr.  Richardson,  of  the  B  :ilding  Trade  Employ- 
ers' Association  of  the  District  of  Cohmibia,  a  very  large  contractor 
who  has  had  an  experience  of  over  fifteen  years  in  Government  con- 
tract work,  and  he  can  present  to  you  those  special  difficulties  that 
are  apprehended  by  the  builder  in  his  relations  with  the  Government 
under  this  proposed  bill. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  EICHAEDSON,  OF  WASHIirGTOV,  B.  G. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that  in  our  experience 
with  Government  contracts,  principally  in  tlie  post-office  line,  that 
were  this  bill  to  go  into  effect,  it  would  prevent  us  from  entering  into 
competition  at  the  present  time;    it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
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enter  into  a  contract  for  a  Government  building  under  the  present 
conditions^  or  until  such  time  as  this  law,  if  it  went  into  effect,  had 
affected  the  particular  branches  of  the  building  business,  the  parts 
that  go  to  make  up  the  building,  such  as  stone,  steel,  wood,  and  so 
forth.  I  know  of  no  quarries  or  steel  companies  at  the  present  time, 
or  mills,  that  could  comply  with  a  law  of  this  kind.  It  might,  in 
time,  bring  them  all  into  position  where  they  could  complv  with  it. 
but  at  the  present  time  it  would  be  utterly  impossible,  and  it  would 
be  suicidal  for  a  contractor  who  did  not  control  every  branch  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  building  that  he  mig:ht  be  going  to  erect,  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Government  if  this  laW  was  in  effect, 
because  he  could  not  get  subcontractors  who  could  comply  with  the 
law,  and  as  we  understand  the  law,  it  applies  not  only  to  the  con- 
tractor, but  the  subcontractor  and  his  subcontractor,  and  so  on  down 
the  line.  So  that  we  would  be  tied  to  contractors  for  material  who 
could  not  comply  with  the  conditions  of  this  proposed  bill. 

It  would  have  the  effect,  in  my  opinion,  of  sending  Government 
contracts,  at  least  in  the  building  line,  beg^ng. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  this  bill  affect  you  differently  from 
existing  law,  the  law  of  1892,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  KiCHARDSON.  The  existing  law  appUes  to  the  building  that  you 
are  actually  working  on  and  to  the  building  itself,  whereas,  as  I  under- 
stand the  present  law,  or  the  proposed  law,  it  applies  to  the  material 
man,  who  takes  the  contract  to  furnish  matenal  for  that  building, 
such  as  the  granite  man  or  the  marble  man  or  the  man  who  furnishes 
the  electrical  apparatus  or  the  steel  man  or  the  man  who  furnishes 
the  woodwork,  or  any  man  who  furnishes  anything  that  goes  into 
that  building,  the  different  parts  of  it.  I  understand  the  bill  applies 
to  each  and  every  one  of  tnose  subcontractors,  and  I  know  of  none 
with  whom  we  have  been  dealing  in  the  last  fifteen  years  who  could 
comply  with  the  law,  and  if  they  did  take  a  contract  where  this  law 
was  m  force,  it  would  simply  push  them  out  of  the  market  on  every- 
thing else,  because  they  would  be  out  of  competition,  because  in  all 
of  those  branches  the  hours  are  greater  than  provided  for  in  the  bill ; 
and  the  mechanic  invariably  works  overtime,  gets  extra  pav  for  it, 
and  in  a  great  many  cases  it  is  necessary — almost  necessary — for  them 
to  work  overtime  m  order  to  make  their  ends  meet,  "fhe  wages,  I 
should  say,  in  50  per  cent  of  the  branches  that  go  to  make  up  a  build- 
ing are  such  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  man  to  take  every  oppor- 
tunity that  he  can  get,  and  he  (loes  take  it,  to  make  extra  time;  and 
I  presume  if  his  hours  were  cut  down,  it  would  naturally  bring  down 
his  wages  along  with  them.  So  that  as  I  understand  the  bill,  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  for  a  general  contractor  now,  particularly 
in  tne  building  line,  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Government  to 
furnish  or  complete  a  building  under  the  conditions  of  the  proposed 
law. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Because  he  could  not  get  labor;  is  that  the  reason? 
He  could  not  find  men  who  would  be  willing  to  work  for  eight  hours 
a  day? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  not  particularly  that;  he  would  find  a  great 
many  men  who  would  prefer  not  to  accept  the  eight-hour  condition. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Would  not  all  subcontractors  bid  with  reference  to 
the  condition  you  now  mention,  to  wit,  that  they  woidd  be  expected 
to  keep  their  men  at  work  only  eight  hours  a  day? 
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Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir;  I  think  that  more  than  50  per  cent,  I 
would  say  75  per  cent,  of  the  contractors  who  furnish  material  such 
as  I  have  stated  and  such  as  we  know  goes  into  a  building,  would 
refuse  absolutely  to  compete  on  such  work. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Why? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Because  they  can  only  then  bid  in  such  lines, 
with  such  people,  as  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  Government 
work.  You  take  a  quany,  for  instance,  that  must  work  only  eight 
hours,  and  if  they  have  a  Government  contract,  that  means  that  they 
must  work  eight  hours,  not  only  on  the  Government  contract,  but 
on  anything  ^se  they  may  have.  That  drives  them  out  ot  the 
competition  with  the  quarry  alongside  of  them  which  is  working 
nine  hours,  or  a  quarry  that  can  work  longer  hours  and  complete 
the  work  quicker  and  get  more  out  of  the  capital  invested  in  their 
plant.  You  see,  a  man  who  is  confined  to  eignt  hours  on  a  Govern- 
ment job  is  connned  to  eight  hours  on  everything  he  does,  because 
if  he  works  nine  hours  on  any  other  work  his  men  would  immediately 
leave  him. 

Mr.  Rainey.  So  that  the  tendency,  you  think,  would  be  to  estab- 
lish a  universal  eight-hour  dav? 

Mr.  Richardson.  This  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  would  establish 
a  universal  eight-hour  dajr  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Rainey.  And  that  is  the  situation  you  object  to? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  would  object  to  such  a  prospect  as  that, 
because  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  healthy. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Objecting  on  behalf  of  the  men  who  would  be  called 
upon  to  work  eight  hours,  or  on  behalf  of  the  contractors  who  em- 
ploy them? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  think,  in  a  general  way,  a  general  eight-hour 
day  in  the  United  States  would  drive  a  great  deal  of  business  to 
foreign  coimtries;  a  great  deal  of  our  manufactured  goods  would 
have  to  go  somewhere  else,  necessarily. 

Mr.  Rainey.  But  the  particular  industry  you  mention,  getting  out 
granite  for  building;  that  could  not  be  driven  to  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Not  very  weU. 

Mr.  Rainey.  And  you  are  speaking  for  that  industry  particularly? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  not  particularly;  any  thing  that  goes  to  make 
up  a  part  of  the  building.  You  take  the  electric  motors,  electrical 
appliances,  and  other  things. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  know  how  many  hours  a  day  men  are  required 
to  work  now  in  great  German  factories? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  I  am  very  well  posted  on 
that. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Then,  if  they  are  only  required  to  work  eight  hours  a 
day,  and  if  Germany  is  competing  with  us  successfully  in  tne  markets 
of  the  world,  that  would  oe  an  argument  against  your  position, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  think  so,  because  the  wages 
would  have  something  to  do  with  it.  They  might  work  for  half  there 
what  our  men  would  work  for  here  and  be  able  to  live  on  half  what 
our  men  could  here. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Your  position  is  j'ust  this:  You  have  a  contract  for 
putting  up  a  public  budding  here  in  Washington,  or  in  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  and  you  want  to  furnish  marble  or  granite  or  steel,  and 
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if  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  or  the  Ellis  Granite  Company  or  any 
of  the  other  granite  companies  in  Vermont  are  working  their  men 
nine  hom«  a  oay,  and  thej  have  a  contract,  for  instance,  as  they  did, 
to  furnish  the  granite  to  build  the  capitol  at  Harrisburg  and  Milwaukee 
and  other  large  buildings,  you  could  not  negotiate  with  them  at  all, 
because  you  work  your  men  but  eieht  hours  a  day,  while  they  are 
working  theirs  nine  hours;  they  womd  have  to  come  to  an  eight-hour 
basis? 

Mr.  Richardson.  That  would  be  the  condition. 

Mr.  Haskins.  And  again,  you  would  be  responsible  for  any  pen- 
alties if  your  subcontractors  permitted  their  men  to  work  over  eight 
hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Richardson.  That  is  as  I  imderstand  the  bill;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IIaskins.  I  understand  it  so. 

Mr.  Emery.  May  I  ask  a  question  in  connection  with  that,  Mr, 
Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Richarcfson,  I  want  to  ask  you,  in  view  of  the  con- 
ditions stated  by  Mr.  Haskins,  would  you,  as  a  contractor,  undertake 
in  the  future  to  enter  into  Government  contracts  where  you  had  to  be 
the  giiarantor  of  all  the  subcontractors  under  such  conditions  as  Mr. 
Haskins  describes,  being  a  guarantor  under  penalty? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No;  we  would  not  dare  to  do  it.  There  would  be 
verjr  few  people,  if  any,  who  could  give  bond  under  such  conditions. 
I  think  it  would  be,  as  I  said,  suicidal  for  a  man  to  attempt  it. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  understand  under  the  bill  you  become  the  guar- 
antor of  the  subcontractor? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Emery.  So  the  penalty  would  attach  to  you  for  each  violation 
of  the  law  on  his  part? 

Mr.  Richardson.  We  could  not  control  those  subcontractors,  and 
right  in  the  beginning  it  would  drive  a  great  many  of  them  out  of  the 
competition;  tiiey  would  refuse.  Some  of  those  which  have  been 
mentioned,  the  Vermont  Marble  Company,  for  instance,  I  believe 
would  refuse  to  bid  on  a  job  under  these  conditions. 

Mr.  Emery.  Would  not  that  also  have  an  effect  on  the  bidding  on 
public  buildings^ — ^for  instance,  on  the  public  library — of  some  of  the 
foreign  companies,  Mexican,  for  example,  supplying  onyx  and  fine 
marble? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  have  never  had  a  case  direct  with  a  foreign 
supply  house;  I  have  had  contracts  with  American  contractors  who 
had  contracts  with  Italians  for  Italian  marble. 

Mr.  Payson.^  That  is,  two  degrees  removed  from  you? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payson.  a  subcontractor  under  your  subcontractor? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir.  I  never  had  any  contract  direct  with 
any  foreign  company. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand,  of  course,  then  that  this  testi- 
mony on  this  bill  is  being  offered  on  the  presumption  that  its  construc- 
tion warrants  the  statement  that  it  would  apply  in  the  cases  named  t 

Mr.  Payson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  Do  I  imderstand  you 
to  take  this  position,  that  this  bill,  if  enacted,  would  tend  to  establish 
a  uniform  eight-hour  day  throughout  the  country;  or  would  it  tend  to 
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make  firms  now  dealing  with  the  Government,  or  which  might  deal 
with  it,  refuse  to  take  Government  work  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  It  would  tend  to  make  the  firms  refuse  to  take 
Government  work  at  all.  If  it  could  be  held  in  force  long  enough, 
then  it  would  apply  ^^^  other  way,  but  in  the  beginning,  or  right  on 
the  start,  it  would  lorce  firms  who  are  now  competmg  on  Government 
work  in  those  lines  to  decline  to  bid. 

Mr.  Hayden.  And  some  firms  would  make  a  specialty  of  Govern- 
ment work,  and  do  nothing  else  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Some,  perhaps,  would  do  that.  There  might 
be  some  cases  where  they  would  do  that,  where  the  job,  we  will  say,  for 
instance,  a  large  job  of  granite,  for  example,  where  it  was  big  enough, 
a  quarry  might  agree  to  enter  into  that  contract,  but  they  would  elimi- 
nate all  their  other  business. 

Mr.  Hayden.  For  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Richardson.  For  the  time  oeing.  Now,  on  a  small  building 
of  $200,000  or  $300,000  they  would  not  do  that;  they  could  not  afford 
to;  it  would  drive  them  out  of  all  their  other  business.  They  could 
not  compete.  The  competition  is  too  close  for  theiri  to  compete 
where  there  is  an  hour^s  difference  in  the  day,  and  it  would  simply 
drive  them  out  of  the  other.  They  would  have  to  confine  themselves 
to  these  Government  contracts,  and  they  would  not  take  them  at  all 
unless  they  were  large  enough  to  warrant  the  risk. 

Mr.  Payson.  It  would  be  an  abandonment  of  the  commercial  busi- 
ness for  the  time  being? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  be  compelled  to  abandon 
it,  because  they  could  not  bid  low  enough  to  get  it  in  1  case  out  of  100, 
because  the  hour's  difference  would  shut  them  out  of  competition. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is,  work  done  on  a  rigid  eight-hour  restriction, 
like  the  one  provided  for  in  the  bill,  would  make  work  more  costly 
and  delay  its  performance  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  are  convinced  of  that? 

Mr.  Richardson.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  proportion  of  your  work  is  done  for  the  Gov- 
ernment; can  you  state  that  roughly? 

Mr.  Richardson.  For  the  past  five  or  six  years  almost  50  per  cent 
of  it. 

Mr.  Hayden.  About  60  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  And  you  would  feel  obliged  to  abandon  that  work 
if  this  bill  were  enacted? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Oh,  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Hayden.  In  order  to  save  your  commercial  work? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  would  refuse  absolutely  to  compete.  It 
would  be  follv  for  me  to  compete;  I  could  not  get  a  bonding  com- 
pany in  the  United  States  to  go  on  my  bond  if  I  had  one  of  those 
contracts  under  those  conditions,  because  they  would  know  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  complete,  in  any  reasonable  time, 
a  contract  under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  could  not  control  your  subcontractors? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  could  not  control  them. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Are  you  able  to  state,  approximately,  how  many 
subcontractors  you  have  on  a  building,  we  will  say,  costing  $500,000? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Probably  12  to  15. 
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Mr.  Hayden.  And  where  are  such  subcontractors  located,  with 
reference  to  Washington? 

Mr.  Richardson.  All  over  the  United  States.  In  our  locality 
that  we  bid  in  they  are  from  Atlanta.  Ga.,  to  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine;  and  from  Cnicago  this  way.  Our  subcontractors  cover  that 
territory. 

Mr.  Hatden.  The  entire  territory? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir.  We  confine  our  Government  work 
almost  entirely  to  the  New  England  States  and  the  South,  and  we  have 
never  gone  West  farther  than  Pittsburg  with  any  particular  Govern- 
ment w^ork,  so  that  we  do  not  get  any  of  the  Western  contracts. 

Jdr.  Haskins.  Do  you  employ  a  large  number  of  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  At  times  we  do;  y«s,  sir. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Do  vou  employ  them'  in  the  city  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haskins.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  The  mechanics'  are  eight  hours;  the  laborers', 
the  ordinary  laborers'  are  nine  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  on  public  building? 

Mr.  Richardson.  That  is  on  all  our  buildmgs  here;  the  mechanics' 
hours  here  on  the  buildings  in  Washington  are  eight  hours  a  day.  In 
fact,  all  of  our  work  on  the  building  itself,  whether  it  is  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  for  private  parties,  is  eight  hours  with  our  skilled  mechanics. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Do  they  sometimes  work  overtime;  not  on  the 
pubhc  buildings,  but  on  private  buildings? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Invariably;  yes,  sir;  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Mr.  Davenport.  This  bill  would  cut  all  that  out  if  it  was  appUed  to 
all  work  done  in  preparing  material  for  the  building  j  it  would  neither 
require  nor  permit  any  person  to  w^ork  more  than  eight  hours  ? 

Mr.  Richardson,  t  understand  so;  yes,  sir.  You  see,  there  are 
times  when  we  are  compelled  to  work  overtime  in  order  to  carry  our 
contracts  through.  We  may  have  a  piece  of  stone  condemned"^  or  a 
dozen  pieces,  as  the  case  may  be;  after  they  have  been  made  and 
delivered  to  the  building  they  may  be  damaged,  and  in  order  to  get 
through  with  our  work  it  is  necessary  to  work  the  men  overtime  on 
that.  It  is  not  always  convenient  to  work  two  shifts  unless  vour 
plant  is  fitted  up  for  that  purpose.  So  you  continue  to  work  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  two  hours  or  until  dark,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  long 
as  the  men  can  see  to  work,  on  that  piece  of  work,  in  order  to  hurry  it 
through. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Do  not  these  men  value  the  privilege  of  working 
overtime  for  overtime  pay? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Undoubtedly  they  do;  they  covet  it. 

Mr.  Payson.  Get  that  clear  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Emert.  They  seek  overtime  frequently,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Richardson.  They  doj  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davenport.  And  if  this  act  was  passed  and  cut  them  off  from 
any  such  privilege,  do  you  think  they  would  be  in  favor  of  it? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No;  the  majority  of  them,  I  think,  would  not  be, 
I  do  not  think  they  would  be.  We  have  cases  here  in  Washington 
on  our  private  work  where  our  men  have  repeatedly  left  us  and  gone 
to  work  on  buildings,  such  as  the  Fuller  Construction  Company  is 
erecting,  where  they  were  working  overtime  and  nights  and  Sundays; 
they  leave  us  where  they  have  been  working  for  us  perhaps  for  years 
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and  go  to  work  for  the  Fuller  Constmction  Company  in  order  to  get 
that  overtime;  sometimes  make  two  weeks'  pay  in  one.  A  man  will 
do  that  on  every  opportunity  he  can  get. 

Mr.  Davenport.  So  that  the  working  man  is  not  absolutely  devoid 
of  sense,  then. 

Mr.  Emery.  That  is  particularlv  true  of  trades  that  are  not 
employed  constantly  throughout  the  year,  is  it  not?  I  mean  in 
trades  that  are  not  employed,  for  instance,  twelve  months  in  a  year; 
for  instance,  structural  iron  workers,  as  a  rule,  seek  overtime,  do  they 
not,  during  the  time  when  they  are  able  to  work? 

Mr.  Richardson.  You  see  with  the  mechanics  on  the  building 
they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  employed  constantly;  they  are  employed  by 
the  day  or  by  the  hour,  and  when  we  get  slack  we  are  compelled  to 
lay  them  off,  and  when  we  get  busy  we  pile  them  on  and  sometimes 
work  a  week  and  then  they  are  off.  We  never  hire  our  mechanics 
for  any  longer  period  than  a  day  unless  it  might  be  a  superintendent 
or  something  like  that,  so  that  I  am  speaking  of  a  man  who  works 
for  a  day,  not  about  a  man  who  has  a  yearly  job,  as  in  factories. 

Mr.  Emery.  Then  whenever  employment  is  slack,  the  tendency  to 
seek  overtime  work  becomes  greater  on  the  part  of  the  building  trade 
employees,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Richardson.  It  would  naturally  do  so. 

Mr.  Emery.  And  in  that  way  they  endeavor  to  compensate  for  the 
period  of  time  when  they  may  be  out  of  employment;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir;  every  hour  they  could  get  in  would 
help  to  make  up  for  this  loss. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Your  observation  has  been  somewhat  extensive; 
what  do  you  say  of  this  claim  that  is  made  sometimes,  that  a  man 
will  perform  for  his  employer  as  great  an  amount  of  labor  in'  eight 
hours  as  he  will  in  nine  or  ten  hours? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No;  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Haskins.  And  you  make  that  statement  from  your  extensive 
observation  of  laborers? 

Mr.  Richardson.  In  our  line  of  business;  there  may  be  certain 
lines  of  business,  perhaps  we  might  say  glass  blowing,  where  they 
could  do  as  much  m  eight  hours  as  they  could  in  ten,  but  not  in  the 
mechanical  line — in  the  building  business. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  you  have  said  about  your  employment 
of  men,  how  much  of  it  relates  to  your  private  employment  and  how 
much  to  employment  upon  the  public  buildings? 

Mr.  Emery.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  said  a  while  ago  that  about 
50  per  cent  was  Government  work. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  the  statement  that  the  time  of  mechanics 
is  eight  hours  and  the  time  of  laborers  nine  hours.  Does  that  refer 
to  your  work  on  public  buildings  of  the  United  States  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  uponprivate  employment? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Tne  nine  hours  refers  exclusively  to  private 
work;  on  public  buildings  it  is  all  eight  hours  whether  it  is  skilled 
mechanic  labor  or  whether  it  is  unskilled. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  in  that  statement,  you  are  simply  talking 
about  your  private  employment,  and  not  about  the  public  employ- 
ment? 

Mr.  Riohardson.  Regarding  the  nine  hours,  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.^  So  that,  as  to  public  buildings,  those  laborers  work 
only  eight  hours?* 

Mr.  KiCHABDSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haskins.  All  you  have  said  about  the  effects  of  the  bill  is 
based  upon  the  idea  tnat  it  applies  to  all  the  subcontractors  that  you 
have  named,  like  those  who  furnish  granite  and  steel  and  nails  and 
lath  and  every  other  kind  of  stuff,  wherever  you  get  it? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No;  not  necessarily;  referring  to  nails  or  laths, 
it  is  a  rare  case  where  we  make  subcontracts  for  such  things  as 
nails.  Sometimes  we  would  make  contracts  for  lath,  and  it  would 
apply  in  that,  but  not  in  all  cases.  A  great  many  of  those  things  we 
buy  without  any  contract;  when  we  need  them  we  order  from  some 
house  we  are  dealing  with. 

Mr.  Haskins.  You  have  subcontracts  for  heating  and  lighting, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes;  I  was  referring  to  subcontractors  who  sup- 
plied us  with  a  price  to  do  a  certain  thing  and  we  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  those  contractors. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  a  thing? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Stone,  iron,  wood  work,  sheet-metal  work. 

Mr.  Payson.  Heating? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Heating. 

Mr.  Payson.  Electric-light  work? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Electric-light  work. 

The  Chairman.  One  moment,  Judge ;  you  are  intermixing  things 
that  are  under  established  law  along  with  things  that  are  not. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  do  not  thmk  aAy  of  those  things 
come  in  under  existing  law.  I  think  a  contract  for  electric-lighting 
machines  made  with  a  man  in  New  York  to  go  into  the  District  DuilcP 
in^  down  here  does  not  come  within  the  law. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  Attorney-General  has  so  held. 

Mr.  Payson.  And  I  am  glad  to  be  indorsed  by  so  distinguished  a 
man  as  the  Attorney-General.  That  is  my  opimon  of  the  law;  is  it 
notyours,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  My  opinion  is  that  the  putting  in  of  the  pipes  for 
heating  and  the  wires  for  electric  Ughting  and  all  the  other  things 
that  are  done  upon  the  building  are  imder  the  old  penal  statutes. 

Mr.  Payson.  Fixing,  that  is  one  thing;  and  furnishing,  that  is 
another.  The  electric  motor  or  the  odds  and  ends  that  go  to  make 
up  a  st^am-heating  plant — the  boilers,  pipes,  raidators,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing — I  agree  with  you  that  the  fixing  of  the  things  mav  come 
under  the  law,  but  the  contract  for  the  furnishing  I  do  not  beUeve 
does. 

The  Chairman.  Your  contention  is  that  that  contract  would  come 
under  the  proposed  law? 

Mr.  Payson.  My  contention  would  be,  in  that  kind  of  a  case,  yes. 

The  CHA.IRMAN.  I  only  want  to  show  in  the  record  that  the  testi- 
mony only  bears  upon  the  situation  at  all  unless  the  act  appUes  to  the 
cases  named. 

Mr.  Payson.  Undoubtedly;  speaking  for  myself,  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Richardson,  the  structural  steel,  the  stone,  and 
the  wood  work  that  you  have  referred  to  as  procured  by  subcon- 
tractors is  all  specially  designed  for  a  particular  building,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Hatden.  It  is  not  material  that  you  could  go  and  buy  in  open 
market? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  have  to  order  it  in  advance  and  have  it  gotten 
out  according  to  specifications  and  plans  for  that  specific  purpose, 
And  it  would  be  good  for  nothing  else? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No;  it  has  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
and  specifications,  and  samples  of  the  particular  material  have  to  be 
submitted  and  approved,  so  that  we  very  often  have — we  had  a  case  not 
lon^  ago  where  a  granite  contractor  got  financially  embarrassed  and 
coiud  not  complete  his  contract,  and  we  had  to  complete  it  for  him. 
We  could  not  place  the  order  anywhere  else;  we  could  not  get  granite 
anywhere  else,  because  that  granite  had  been  approved  for  that  par- 
ticular work,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  two  granites  that  will  match  up 
just  alike,  so  that  you  can  not  go  mto  the  open  market.  It  is  impos- 
sible, in  many  cases,  to  go  into  the  open  market  and  buy  what  would 
be  necessary  to  complete  a  noncompleted  contract;  you  have  to 
get  it  in  that  particular  place.  It  is  so  in  millwork.  Of  course,  in 
steel,  you  mignt  go  anywhere  and  place  another  contract  for  it,  out 
you  could  not  buy  it  in  open  market. 

Mr.  Emery.  In  placing  a  contract  for  structural  steel  for  build- 
ing, that  structural  steel  is  just  as  much  made  for  that  particular 
building  as  the  steel  ribs  of  a  ship? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  could  not  use  the  structural  steel  in  any  other 
building? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Not  unless  by  a  great  loss  in  recutting.  It  is 
all  made  to  a  pattern  and  worked  out  to  a  thirtv-second  of  ah  inch 
in  many  cases,  so  that  every  part  fits  exactly  when  it  goes  into  the 
building.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  assemble  it;  the  work  is  done  at 
the  mill. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  same  is  true  of  the  stone  and  wood  work? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  the  granite  is  cut  and  shaped  at  the  quany, 
ready  to  be  lifted  on  the  derrick,  even  with  a  Lewis  hole  cut  in  it, 
and  each  particular  stone  is  marked,  and  there  is  a  chart  or  a  setting 
•plan,  with  a  number  for  each  particular  stone,  and  each  stone  must 
go  into  the  place  where  it  is  numbered,  like  a  piece  of  a  watch,  some- 
times, but  not  quite  as  fine. 

Mr.  Emery.  That  is  particularly  true  of  marble  and  all  those  finer 
materials,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  your  knowledge,  is  struc- 
tural steel,  so  called,  ever  made  except  on  order;  is  it  ever  made  in 
any  form  for  sale  except  upon  order  and  by  specification? 

Mr.  Richardson.  We  nave  never  had  a  case  in  Government 
buildings  except  where  it  was  ordered  by  the  specifications  and  for  a 
specific  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  ever  made  and  offered  for  sale  without  being 
manufactured  by  specifications  at  all,  as  a  matter  of  commerce  at  all, 
that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir.  You  can  buy  a  beam  or  a  rod,  but  if 
it  is  going  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  building:,  it  must  be 
manufactured  or  shaped  or  cut  or  bored  afterwards,  and  you  can  not 
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do  that  in  the  open  market;  you  have  to  make  a  contract  to  have 
that  done. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  structural  steel  can  you  buy  in  the 
open  market,  so  far  as  you  know? 

Air.  Richardson.  You  can  not  buy  any  that  is  ready  to  go  into  the 
building. 

The  Chairman.  Not  ready  to  go  into  the  building? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Not  unless  it  would  be  a  plain  oeam  that  might 
be  laid  over  an  opening,  or  something  like  that.  Even  the  plain  floor- 
ing beam  would  have  to  be  cut  the  length  and  punched,  sometimes 
not  very  much  work  on  it,  but  they  must  be  laid  out  by  a  plan, 
punched  for  certain  sized  rods,  and  at  certain  intervals. 

Mr.  HoLJ>ER.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Richardson  if  he  has  read 
this  bill? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  have  not  read  all  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hoi^ER.  There  is  one  section  that  bears  upon  the  subject  that 
you  have  just  been  referring  to  which  reads  like  this: 

That  nothing  in  this  act  ahall  apply  to  contracts  for  such  materials  or  articles  as 
may  usually  m  bought  in  the  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular 
specifications  or  not. 

That  is  an  exception  clause.  That  lets  you  out  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  you  have  been  contending  against. 

Mr.  Richardson.  No;  I  would  not  think  so.  As  I  understand 
the  portion  of  the  bill  thut  you  have  read,  it  does  not  apply  to  such 
artides  as  can  be  bought  in  open  market. 

Mr.  Holder.  ''Whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifica- 
tions or  not;"  that  is  specific. 

Mr.  Richardson.  That  would  not  affect  parts  of  a  building  at  all, 
because  you  can  not  buy  them.  You  can  not  buy  parts  of  a  building 
that  is  made  by  a  plan,  that  is  to  be  erected  under  the  instructions 
of  an  architect  in  accordance  with  specifications.  You  can  not  go 
out  into  the  open  market  and  buj  anything.  That  would  apply  to 
that  building.  If  there  is  any  finished  part  to  it  at  all  you  could  not 
find  anything  that  would  fit.  That  is  in  Government  contracts. 
Even  if  you  could  find  it  so  they  would  not  permit  it  to  be  used.  You 
have  to  have  the  article  prepared  in  many  cases,  such  as  the  manu- 
facture of  steel.  You  can  not  manufacture  it  until  the  inspector 
has  inspected  the  material  before  it  is  manufactured,  so  that  you 
could  not  go  out  into  the  open  market  for  steel  work  in  a  Government 
building  and  buy  it,  even  if  it  was  already  in  shape  and  ready  to  be 
put  in  there,  because  the  material  that  the  beams  were  made  out  of 
must  go  under  a  test  before  the  contractor  can  make  it. 

Mr.  jPayson.  As  to  tensile  strength,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir;  it  must  be  accepted  and  approved. 

Mr.  Haskins.  You  could  go  into  the  open  market  ana  buy  lathing 
for  roofs  and  flooring  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir;  flooring;  but  you  could  not  buy  roofing. 
Of  course,  you  might  buy  stock  for  roofing,  such  as  tin,  but  99  per 
cent  of  the"  contractors  who  build  public  buildings  make  their  con- 
tracts with  some  man  who  makes  that  a  special  line  of  business,  just 
the  same  as  the  boiler  man,  a  man  who  manufactures  and  places  that 
tin  work  on  the  roof  of  the  building.  That  is  also  under  contract. 
Whfle  you  could  buv  tin,  or  material,  by  the  sheets  in  the  box  and 
carry  it  to  the  buildings  and  emploj'  tinners  to  put  the  tin  roof  on 
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while  that  would  be  quite  possible,  it  could  not  be  so  with  granite  or 
steel  work,  or  such  things  as  that. 

Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Richardson,  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  with 
respect  to  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Rainey  as  to  the  policy  of  an 
eight-hour  day.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  eight-hour  day  in 
pnvate  employment  is  generally  with  building  trades? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  Emert.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  private  employment, 
whether  in  the  form  of  a  collective  bargain  or  otherwise,  where  it  is 
agreed  not  to  work  more  than  eight  hours,  or  where  overtime  is  not 
usual  and  customary? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Not  in  private  employment. 

Mr.  Emery.  That  is  all  I  speak  of.  Of  course,  in  public  work  we 
are  prohibited  by  law.  I  say,  is  it  customary  and  usual  to  provide 
for  overtime  under  trade  agreements,  or  what  we  term  the  '^open 
shop?" 

Mr.  Richardson.  In  all  trade  agreements  with  the  union  they 
insist  on  that  being  one  of  the  articles  that  is  inserted  in  the  agree- 
ment, that  overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  such  a  rate,  and  holidays  and 
Sundays,  and  so  forth,  would  be  paid  for  at  sucn  a  rate.  That  is 
always  provided.  There  is  always  a  provision,  in  any  trade  agree- 
ment that  I  have  ever  seen,  for  overtime,  so  that  you  could  work  your 
men  overtime  or  not,  as  you  saw  fit. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  agreement  in  private 
work  where  it  was  f  tipulated  that  they  should  not  work  overtime  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  do  not  think  there  ever  was  one;  I  have  never 
heard  of  one. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  E.  C.  GEAHAM,  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Qraham.  I  am  the  president  of  the  National  Electric  Supply 
Company,  of  Washington.  Our  business  has  been  built  up  largely 
on  Grovemment  business.  I  have  not  given  this  bill  close  study,  out 
there  are  a  few  things  in  it  which  seem  to  be  so  indefinite  we  would  not 
know  where  we  stood  if  the  matter  came  up.  The  manner  of  furnish- 
ing supplies  to  the  Government  is,  for  instance,  an  exception.  A 
question  comes  up  in  my  mind.  What  are  suppUes?  If  we  had  a  con- 
tract, as  we  have  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  the  present  for  $90,000, 
including  the  installation  of  a  certain  cable  system,  that  is  supplies  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  yet  there  is  labor  in  connection  with  it;  it  can 
not  be  put  in  without  labor,  and  it  seems  to  come  under  the  conditions 
of  the  Dili,  as  I  see  it.  A  cable  is  a  commercial  article,  but  entirely 
special  for  the  particular  job.  It  could  not  be  bought  in  the  open 
market,  and  we  must  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Ueneral  Electric 
Company  for  the  cable. 

Mr.  Payson.  Under  the  specifications  for  the  place  where  it  is  to  go  t 
Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir.  So  it  would  seem  that  we  would  be  respon- 
sible in  that  case  for  the  material  furnished  by  the  manufacturer;  it 
would  be  beyond  our  contract  to  prevent  it  or  to  know  anything  about 
it,  and  this  cable  is,  perhaps,  a  very  small  amount  of  a  lot  of  stuff  they 
are  making.  There  might  be  something  in  the  ground  that  would 
necessitate  ten  hours'  work,  but  we  would  be  penalized  every  day  we 
worked  the  labor  ten  hours.  That  applies  to  switchboards.  You  can 
not  go  into  the  open  market  and  Duy  switchboards;  they  are  not 
&tock  articles,  except  a  very  few  types.     That  stuff  out  there  was 
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worth  in  dollars  and  cents  {)erhaps  S2,000.  The  mechanics  are  work- 
ing nine  and  ten  hours  on  it,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge;  on  par- 
ticular parts  of  it  they  surely  are.  The  manufacturer  who  makes  that 
stuff  makes  but  little  Government  stuff,  and  he  is  on  a  nine-hour  basis. 
In  that  way  it  would  affect  our  material.  Of  course,  as  I  understand 
it,  we  furnish  material  to  the  Government,  as  we  have  to  this  building, 
large  quantities  of  lamps,  which  is  excluded  in  this,  but  suppose  we 
were  fumishingup  here  m  the  Dome  some  lamps  in  connection  with  the 
contract,  or  the  wire  that  went  into  it  would  oe  the  same ;  it  would  be 
such  a  mixed-up  affair  that  we  would  not  know  where  we  were  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Emery.  Would  you  be  willing  to  imdertake  a  contract  in  a 
large  amount,  become  a  guarantor  under  penalty  that  the  work 
specified  under  the  specifications  fixed  by  the  Government  would  be 
done  in  each  instance  by  laborers  or  mechanics  who  under  no  cir- 
cumstances worked  over  eight  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  could  not  and  be  honest  with  my  company. 

Mr,  Emery.  Would  you  take  that  risk? 

Mr.  Graham.  No;  I  would  not.  Permit  me  to  give  an  illustra- 
tion. I  would  no  more  accept  a  contract  of  that  kind  than  I  would 
accept  the  contract  for  the  installation  of  an  electric  system  on  a 
builning  here  in  town  under  course  of  construction  where  the  general 
contractor  submitted  to  me  a  soecification  in  wliich  he  stated  ''that 
the  mechanics  you  employ  on  tnis  work  must  be  satisfactory  to  the 
other  mechanics  on  the  job.^'  It  is  well  known  what  they  meant  by 
it.  They  wanted  union  men,  but  it  was  such  a  clause  that  they 
could  employ  any  kind  of  men  they  wanted ;  we  could  emploj'  union 
men  and  the  others  be  nonunion  and  refuse  to  work  with  them.  It 
was  too  general.  The  eight-hour  maximum  in  Washington  has  been 
established,  you  might  say,  from  the  fact  that  the  Government 
institutions  here  were  working  eight  hours.  Our  workmen  who  work 
on  buildings,  work  eight  hours  a  day,  the  same  as  other  building 
mechanics.  The  men  in  our  shop,*^  between  15  and  20,  are  not 
union  men,  and  never  have  been.  To  prevent  them  from  coming 
under  control  of  somebody  else  besides  our  concern,  I  gave  them 
the  same  rate  per  hour  that  we  pay  the  mechanics  on  the  outside, 
and  I  gave  them  their  preference  of  working  eight  hours  at  50 
cents  an  hour  or  nine  hours  at  50  cents  an  hour.  The  result  was 
that  they  adopted  a  nine-hour  day  in  the  shop.  The  men  want  to 
work  overtime  every  time  they  get  a  chance.  An  illustration  of  that 
is  that  if  anybody  fias  a  rush  in  town,  the  mechanics  want  to  work 
for  him.  In  general,  that  is  all  I  can  say  on  it,  unless  there  are 
some  ouestions  I  can  answer. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Do  they  seem  to  be  injured  by  working  nine 
hours  rather  than  eight? 

Mr.  Graham.  No;  they  no  not;  they  are  better  men.  I  would 
rather  have  nine-hour  men  than  eight-hour  men;  the  nine-hour  man 
man  is  a  better  workman  the  next  day;  he  has  a  better  head  on  him; 
he  has  not  dissipated  so  long. 

Mr.  Emery.  Do  you  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  skilled  labor 
you  employ  or  have  employed,  they  can  accomplish  as  much,  normally 
speaki^,  under  an  eight-hour  day  as  they  can  under  a  nine-hour  day? 

Mr.  Graham.  They  can  not,  absolutely.  At  the  time  of  the  last 
inaugural  ball  that  work  necessarily  had  to  be  done  in  a  very  short, 
time.    The  room  was  turned  over  to  the  contractor  one  week. 
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Mr.  Payson.  You  mean  the  Pension  Office. 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir;  the  Pension  Office.  The  carpenters  and 
other  mechanics  worked  as  much  as  eighteen  hours  a  day,  sometimes. 
I  personally  supervised  the  installation  of  the  electrical  work  in  there, 
an<l  our  men  worked  twelve  hours  a  dav  for  a  full  week,  some  of  them, 
and  in  many  cases  eighteen  hours.     Their  unit  of  work  per  hour  was 

1'ust  as  great  for  the  full  time  as  it  would  have  been  for  the  eight  hours, 
n  fact,  if  you  take  a  lot  of  mechanics  and  you  start  them  in  on  work, 
it  takes  them  an  hour  or  so  to  get  in  on  the  particular  work  they  are 
working  on  unless  it  is  the  same  work  day  after  day.  If  they  worked 
four  hours  before  they  start  work,  it  is  natural  tnat  they  can  make 
more  headway  as  they  get  more  used  to  the  work,  and  at  tnat  time  we 
could  have  employed  every  man  in  town  in  our  business.  They 
worked  for  other  people  in  the  daytime  and  wanted  to  work  for  us 
at  night.  It  was  not  a  case  of  men  who  were  out  of  work,  either,  but 
they  wanted  to  work. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Were  they  union  men? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davenport.  In  your  experience,  did  you  ever  know  of  a  union 
man  to  be  unwilling  to  work  overtime  for  overtime  pay? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Do  you  think  that  a  law  which  deprives  them  of 
that  privilege  would  be  satisfactory  or  pleasing  to  them,  as  far  as  you 
know? 

Mr.  Graham.  To  the  individual,  it  would  not,  absolutely  not.  I 
have  asked  men,  "Do  you  want  to  work  a  little  longer ?  We  are  rushed 
now;  if  you  want  to  run  an  hour  longer  for  a  week  or  two,  you  can  do 
it."  He  said,  ''Well,  if  it  is  on  work  so  the  union  will  not  know  it,  I 
would  be  glad  to  do  it."  I  have  never  had  an  individual  say  he  did 
not  want  to  work  overtime.     I  have  been  in  business  here  sixteen 

J  ears  in  the  District,  and  I  have  never  heard  any  complaints  of  a  nine- 
our  day,  and  we  used  to  work  nine  hours  when  I  first  went  into  the 
business;  except  that  they  have  more  work  to  go  around  if  they  only 
work  eight  hours  and  that  is  the  theory,  but  the  claim  that  a  man  can 
do  more  work  in  eight  hours  than  he  can  in  nine  ha§  not  worked  out. 

Mr.  Payson.  One  question.  In  these  days  is  not  competition 
among  contractors  so  sharp  that  in  justice  to  the  contractor  himself 
he  should  know  beyond  question  exactly  what  he  is  undertaking  to  do, 
without  assuming  any  imcertain  risks  of  construction  in  the  contract 
that  he  enters  into  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Most  assuredly,  he  should  have  everything  clear. 
As  every  year  goes  by  we  see  contractors  who  close  their  doors  and  go 
out  of  business.  We  people  who  have  been  fairly  successful  in  busi- 
ness say,  "  He  did  not  know  how  to  run  his  business.''  But  it  comes 
right  back  to  the  point  you  have  raised  there,  that  he  did  not  know  by 
experience  that  he  could  not  take  that  risk,  and  some  individual  on 
the  outside  who  backed  him  financially  is  the  man  who  sufi'ers. 

Mr.  Emery.  Drawing  on  your  experience,  Mr.  Graham,  what 
would  be  your  own  attitude  and  that  of  your  firm  toward  future  Gov- 
ernment contracts  if  you  were  required  to  make  them  under  the  con- 
ditions fixed  by  this  act,  where  you  were  not  permitted  to  work  over- 
time and  where  you  had  to  become  the  guarantor  of  subcontractors 
who  suppUed  articles  under  specifications  fixed  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  would  first  try  to  get  the  subcontractor  to  give  us 
a  bond  that  he  would  live  up  to  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  which, 
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I  think,  would  be  very  doubtful.  I  think  it  would  be  doubtful  about 
his  being  successfully  able  to  compete  for  any  business  at  all  that 
would  come  up.  Then  our  only  other  resource  would  be  to  look  for 
more  desirable  business  or  go  out  of  business  entirely. 

Mr.  Emeby.  Then  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  general 
effect  on  Government  contracts  1 

Mr.  Gbaham.  It  would  be  demoralizing  on  Government  contractors, 

Mr.  Emery.  You  think  that  there  would  be  less  and  less  competi- 
tion for  Government  contracts? 

^Ir.  Graham.  Most  assuredly. 

Mr.  Payson.  One  thing  further  I  would  like  to  get  your  judgment 
upon.  I  do  not  know  tnat  it  has  ever  been  touched  upon  in  these 
hearings.  Suppose  that  it  should  happen  by  reason  of  these  con- 
tingencies that  you  have  named  and  tne  fear  in  assuming  risks  such 
as  you  have  named,  that  the  Government  was  driven  to  attempt  to 
do  its  own  work  in  a  way;  would  not  the  Government,,  in  that  con- 
dition of  affairs,  be  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  to  subcontractors 
and  inabihty  to  get  contracts  from  them  to  do  the  work  for  the 
Government  that  you,  as  a  contractor,  would  be  under  in  the  same 
line?  . 

Mr.  Graham.  Naturally  so.  I  want  to  give  you  an  illustration  of 
supplies.  While  this  does  not  cover  supplies,  I  want  to  show  you 
how,  when  you  throw  restrictions  around  a  contract,  you  eliminate 
the  contractors. 

ilr.  Emery.  This  covers  supplies  that  cam  not  be  bought  in  the 
open  market. 

Mr.  Graham.  This  particular  supply  I  speak  of  does  apply.  The 
Xavy  Department,  about  a  year  ago,  asked  for  bids  on  270,000 
incandescent  lamps,  or  thereabouts.  They  had  a  specification  that 
no  manufacturer  could  make  lamps  in  accordance  with.  When  bids 
were  opened  we  were  the  only  bidders  for  those  lamps,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  manufacturers  there  were  in  the  country,  and  dealers. 
We  handed  in  the  only  bid.  We  had  qualified  our  oid  to  furnish 
lamps  such  as  could  be  made.  There  was  no  competition,  because 
they  had  thrown  around  it  restrictions  that  the  lamp  manufacturers 
would  not  consent  to.  WTiether  we  got  more  or  not  than  the  lamps 
were  worth,  they  did  not  have  time  to  readvertise,  and  they  gave 
contracts  for  the  lamps  in  accordance  with  our  proposal. 

(Thereupon,  at  3.20  o'clock,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tnursday,  February  20,  1908,  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.) 


Thursday,  February  20, 1908. 
The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner 
(chairman)  in  the  chair. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  A.  EMEET. 

Mr.  Emeby.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in 
the  course  of  the  presentation  of  our  case  against  this  bill  we  sub- 
mitted to  you  yesterday  some  evidence  of  a  practical  character,  that 
of  business  men  of  long  experience  and  established  reputation,  regard- 
ing the  effect  upon  their  own  contracts  with  the  Government  of  the 
measure  before  this  committee  for  consideration.     We  shall  submit 
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a  considerable  amount  of  further  evidence  upon  this  subject  of  the 
same  practical  character,  and  I  msLj  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mittee that  our  ability  to  supply  evidence  of  this  character  from  gen- 
tlemen with  the  very  deepest  financial  interest  in  the  future  stipula- 
tions to  be  contained  in  Government  contracts  is  limited  only  by  the 
patience  of  the  committee.  The  amount  involved  in  Government 
contracts  annually  is  of  so  great  a  charact<?r,  affects  so  many  indus- 
tries, and  is  of  such  deep  concern  to  so  many  actual,  as  wellas  pros- 
pective, contractors,  that  it  is  of  the  deepest  importance  to  them 
that  they  should  be  protected  against  an  improper  assumption  of 
risks  or  against  the  passage  of  bills  of  dubious  and  uncertain  meaning, 
to  say  nothing  of  restrictions  upon  their  liberty  of  an  unconstitutional 
nature. 

We  apprehend,  in  addressing  this  committee,  that  it  is  not  the 
desire  or  the  committee  to  enact  doubtful  or  vague  or  uncertain  legis- 
lation.* The  personnel  of  the  committee  and  tiie  responsibility  that 
rests  upon  its  members  assure  us  that  such  a  conclusion  is  most  reason- 
able. But  it  is  not  only  important,  gentlemen,  that  the  end  which 
the  law  seeks  to  attain  shall  be  in  itself  a  proper  one,  but  that  it  shall 
be  attained  by  a  proper  legislative  method.  The  ambiguities  that 
creep  into  legislative  enactments  were  aptly  and  cleverly  described 
in  the  story  Daniel  O'Connell  told  of  the  effort  of  the  Koscommon 
County  council  to  provide  by  resolution  for  the  construction  of  a 
jail,  expressing  its  intent  in  three  resolutions,  as  follows: 

1.  Resolved^  That  the  county  of  Roscommon  do  construct  a  jail. 

2.  That  the  new  jail  be  constructed  out  of  the  materials  of  which  the  old  jail  is  com- 
posed. 

3.  That  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  old  jail  remain  there  until  the  completion  of 
the  new  jail. 

The  bill  before  the  committee  for  consideration  contains  some 
objectionable  features,  not  merely  in  the  estimation  of  the  opponents 
of  the  bill,  but  in  the  estimation  of  the  law  officer  of  the  Government 
to  whom  it  was  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  or  to  whom  a  bill  practically  identical  with  the  present  bill 
was  submitted  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  which  opinion  is  contained  in  the  report  by  the 
Hon.  Victor  H.  Metcalf,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  on  H.  R.  4064,  being  the  eight-hour  bill,  Document  No. 
413.  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  tne  opinion  of  the  Solicitor,  beginning 
on  page  16  and  concluding  on  page  10,  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks 
for  the  purpose  of  reference. 

OPINIOK   OF  THE  SOLICITOB  OF  THE  DEPABTKENT  AS  TO  THE 

SCOPE  OF  THE  BILL. 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Solicitor, 

Washington,  June  22^  lOOi, 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Laror: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter  of  Act- 
ing Secretarv  Murray,  under  date  of  the  14th  instant,  requesting  my 
opinion  on  tte  scope  of  House  bill  No.  4064,  entitled  ^'A  bill  limiting 
the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon 
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work  done  for  the  United  States,  or  for  any  Territory,  or  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colambia,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  careful  ^tudy  of  the  terms  of  this  bill  and  of  the  statements  and 
arguments  made  upon  the  several  bearings  before  the  committees  to 
which  it  was  referred,  shows  that  it  affects  only  those  contracts  which 
contemplate  labor  to  be  performed  after  the  execution  of  the  contract 
and  in  fulfillment  of  it.  Labor  performed  upon,  or  in  connection 
with,  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract,  prior  to  the  execution  of  the 
contract,  is  not  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill;  hence  contracts 
made  by  the  Government  for  the  purchase  of  articles  in  existence  do 
not  conie  within  the  scope  of  the  bill.  But  all  contracts  which  con- 
template the  performance  of  labor  after  their  execution,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  bill  expre»*slv  excludes  them,  are  affected  by  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  whether  the  labor  be  expressly  required  by  the  terms  of 
the  contract  or  be  necessarily  involved;  hence,  subject  to  the  express 
exceptions  made  in  the  bill,  the  following  two  genei-al  classes  of  con- 
tracts fall  within  the  scope  of  the  bill: 

First,  contracts  solely  for  the  performance  of  labor;  secondly,  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  and  delivery  of  materials  or  articles,  where,  from 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  or  the  nature  of  the  article,  or  the  situation 
of  the  parties,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is  conten^)lated,  at 
the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  contract,  that  labor  will  l)e  performed 
upon,  or  in  connection  with,  the  material  or  article,  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  conti-act.  Although  contracts  for  transportation  and  contracts 
for  the  transmission  of  intelligence  are  contracts  for  labor,  they  are 
expressly  excepted  from  the  eight-hour  provisions. 

In  addition  to  these,  certain  contracts  which  belong  to  the  second 
class  above  mentioned  are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  bill. 
They  are  **  contracts  for  such  materials  or  articles  as  may  usually  be 
bought  in  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  speci- 
fications or  not,  and  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, whether  manufactured  to  conform  to  particular  specifications 
or  not." 

Both  of  these  exceptions,  in  my  opinion,  are  expressed  in  language 
which  is  vague.  In  case  this  bill  becomes  a  law  there  will  necessarily 
be  a  variety  of  interpretations  made  by  executive  officers,  by  contract- 
ors, by  laborers,  and  by  the  courts  until  a  clear  and  final  determination 
has  been  made  by  the  highest  court  of  the  land.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  *^such  materials  or  articles  as  may  usually  be  bought  in  open 
market"  embrace  all  articles  and  materials,  a  stock  or  quantity'  of 
which  is  usually  kept  on  hand  for  sale  to  the  public,  by  some  person 
making  it  his  business  to  sell  such  articles.  By  virtue  of  the  words 
'^  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  vspecifications  or  not,"  it  seems 
reasonably  clear  that  if  an  article  or  material  may  usually  be  bought  in 
the  open  market  a  contract  for  such  article  or  material  is  not  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  the  bill  limiting  work  to  eight  hours  a  oay,  even 
aithougn  the  article  or  material^  by  the  provisions  of  the  contract,  is 
to  be  made  according  to  particular  specihcations.  Articles  and  mate- 
rials, therefore,  even  although  not  of  standard  sizes,  qualities,  patterns, 
or  types,  would  probably  be  within  the  exception  and  be  excluded  from 
the  eight-hour  provision  if  the  same  general  kind  of  article  in  other 
sizes,  qualities,  patterns,  or  types  was  purchasable  in  the  open  market. 
There  may  be  a  point  where  variation  from  standard  sizes,  qualities. 
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patterns,  or  types  is  so  great  as  to  make  an  article  separate  and  distinct 
rrom  an}'^  class  usually  found  in  the  open  market.  Whether  this  is  so 
must  be  determined  in  each  case  as  it  arises.  It  is  impossible  in  ad- 
vance to  make  a  classification  of  the  innumerable  articles  purchased  by 
the  Government  and  say  which  are  excepted  and  which  are  not  excepted 
by  this  bill.  Purchasing  officers  of  the  various  departments  not  only 
have  the  best  means  of  knowing  what  are  the  articles  purchased  by 
their  respective  departments,  but  also  whether  such  articles  are  usually 
purchasable  in  open  market,  and  whether  or  not  they  depart  to  so  great 
an  extent  from  articles  usually  kept  in  stock  for  sale  that  the  articles 
contracted  for  may  be  said  not  to  be  purchasable  in  open  market.  The 
chairmen  and  members  of  the  committees  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  to  which  the  bill  was  referred,  the  advocates  and  the  opponents 
of  its  passage,  upon  the  various  hearings,  expressed  conflicting  views 
as  to  tne  proper  construction  of  theJanguage  embodying  this  exception 
in  its  application  to  numerous  articles  which  were  mentioned.  It  may 
be  proper  here  to  say  that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  to 
which  the  bill  was  referred.  Senator  McComas,  who  was  the  author  of 
the  language  of  the  exceptions  under  consideration,  declared  that  in 
his  opinion  95  per  cent  of  the  articles  purchased  by  the  Government 
were  excepted  from  the  eight-hour  provision  of  the  bill.  Personally 
I  can  lay  aown  no  more  specific  rule  than  that  heretofore  stated  by  me, 
leaving  its  application  to  those  having  to  do  with  the  cases  as  they 
arise. 

The  fourth  exception  in  the  bill  is  ''contracts  for  the  purchase  of 
supplies  by  the  Government,  whether  manufactured  according  to  par- 
ticular specifications  or  not.-'  The  word  ''supplies"  is  one  which  is 
used  witn  a  great  deal  of  latitude.     Its  definitions  vary  from  the  com- 

?rehensive  ones  given  in  Webster's  Dictionary  and  in  the  Standard 
Hctionary,  viz,  "that  which  supplies  a  want,"'  "that  which  is  or  can 
be  supplied;  available  aggregate  of  things  needed  or  demanded,"  down 
througn  various  limitations  to  the  extremel}'  narrow  meanings  given 
to  it  as  used  in  appropriation  bills  where  legislative  provision  for  one 
class  of  articles  ha.s  caused  a  general  provision  for  "supplies"  to  be 
held  not  to  include  articles  mentioned  in  other  places  in  tiie  bill  which 
would,  however,  ordinarily  fall  within  the  term.  This  uncertainty  in 
the  use  of  the  word  "supplies,"  like  the  vagueness  of  the  expression 
"such  materials  as  mav  usually  be  bought  in  open  market,"  in  my 
opinion,  makes  it  vitally  necessary  that  the  bill  should  be  amended 
and  more  specific  language  used.  Uncertainty  a!^  to  the  scope  of  these 
exceptions  will  doubtless  result  in  contractors  increasing  the  amounts 
of  their  bids  or  refraining  from  bidding.  If  they  bid  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  contract  which  is  sought  by  them  is  within  the  exception, 
it  ma^'^  thereafter  be  determined  that  it  is  not  within  the  exception,  and, 
in  such  event,  great  loss  would  result  to  them. 

The  definitions  of  the  word  "supplies,"  given  in  the  dictionaries 
which  I  have  just  cited,  should  not  be  adopted  in  the  construction  of 
this  bill.  To  CIO  so  would  be  to  nullify  its  provisions  in  toto.  Further- 
more, those  definitions,  in  my  opinion,  give  the  primary  i-ather  than 
the  ordinary  or  even  the  legal  meaning  of  the  word.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  there  is  no  justification  for  giving  the  word  the  narrow 
meaning  frequently  given  to  it  in  the  various  appropriation  bills.  It 
should  be  given  that  meaning  which  it  has  long  enjoyed  in  the 
general  statutes  of  the  Government  relating  to  supplies.     The  word 
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"supplies/^  a.s  used  in  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  has  been 
construed  by  Second  Comptroller  Maynard  and  by  Comptroller  Trace- 
well  (5  Comp.  Dec.,  65)  as  haying  reference  to  "those  things  wbich 
the  well-known  needs  of  the  public  service  will  from  time  to  time 
require  in  its  different  branches  for  its  successful  and  efficient  admin- 
istration.'^ Without  considering  how  accurate  that  definition  was  as 
the  word  is  used  in  section  3709,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  word 
*'  supplies,"  as  used  in  the  bill  under  consideration,  relates  to  articles 
which  are  provided  to  meet  well  known,  customary,  and  usual  needs  of 
the  public  service,  as  distinguished  from  exceptional  or  special  needs. 
To  a  very  large  extent  the  idea  of  consumption  or  of  destruction  by 
use  as  distinguished  from  permanency  of  duration,  and  the  conseouent 
necessity  of  frequent  renewal  and  of  annual  provision,  is  involved. 
Supplies  ordinarily  are  incidentals.  Furthermore,  the  word  includes 
personalty  but  not  realty.  Public  buildings,  public  works,  public  ves- 
sels, and  all  unusual  purchases  would  not  be  within  the  meaning  of 
the  word  ^"supplies."  This  last  statement  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
implying  that  all  other  articles  not  mentioned  in  it  constitute  supplies. 
Doubtless  many  other  articles  than  those  mentioned  would  not  be  sup- 
plies, but  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  them  in  advance. 

1  return  the  papers  submitted  to  me  inclosed  in  the  letter  of  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  14th  instant. 

Respectfully,  W.  M.  Collier,  SoficUar. 

The  same  objection  to  the  verbiage  of  the  bill  which  was  made  by 
the  Solicitor-General  to  bill  No.  4064  can  be  made  with  equal  force 
against  the  existing  bill,  as  all  the  dubious  phrases  therein  com- 
plained of  as  uncertain  or  vague  remain  in  the  present  bill.  The 
Solicitor-General  declares  particularly  that  such  expressions  as  ''con- 
tracts for  such  materials  or  articles  as  may  usually  Tbe  bought  in  open 
market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not, 
and  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  Government, 
whether  manufactured  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not,*' 
were,  in  his  opinion,  exceedingly  vague.  As  the  opinion  is  contained 
in  the  record,  there  is  no  necessity  for  dealing  with  it  in  detail,  except 
to  a^ain  assert,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  defects  there  pointed  out  are 
stiJJ  in  the  bill,  and  that  if  the  law  oflScers  of  the  Government  them- 
selves consider  that  the  language  of  the  bill  is  vague,  dubious,  and 
uncertain,  can  it  be  the  policy  of  this  committee  to  recommend  for 
passage  an  act  which  makes  the  risk  of  a  contractor  most  uncertain, 
and  which  may  apply  to  a  large  class  of  articles  offered  under  Govern- 
ment contract,  to  which  the  contractor  is  uncertain  whether  such 
stipulations  in  the  contract  apply  or  not?  And  yet  any  contract,  if 
this  act  becomes  a  law,  whicn  affects  the  articles  in  question  and 
which  does  not  contain  the  stipulations  provided  for  in  this  act, 
must  of  necessity  be  an  invalid  contract,  and  the  contractor  for  the 
Government  must  find  himself  facing  one  of  two  contingencies, 
either  that  he  supply  the  Government  the  articles  in  question  with- 
out such  stipulations  in  his  contract  and  take  the  chances  under  com- 
plaint, or  under  investigation  by  some  officer  of  the  Government 
discovering  tiiat  he  has  not  complied  with  the  law,  and  that  the 
disbursing  officer  of  the  Government  may  not  pay  him  because 
of  tbe  invalid  nature  of  the  contract  into  which  he  has  entered. 
Or  the  contractor  may  proceed  under  the  stipulation  of  this  bill, 
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made  a  part  of  his  contract,  and  he  then  renders  himself  liable, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  not 
only  to  the  penal  provisions  of  the  eight-hour  law  of  1892,  but  to 
those  additional  penalties  provided  by  this  contemplated  act.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  Air.  Chairman,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  law  officer  of  the  Grovemment  and  the  able 
cnairman  of  this  committee  as  to  the  application  of  this  act.  I 
understand,  from  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Gardner  in  the  course 
of  some  remarks  to  Mr.  Davenport  during  a  hearing  on  bill  4064,  that 
it  was  his  opinion  that  it  did  apply  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
eight-hour  act  of  1892,  whereas  it  is  the  Solicitor's  opinion,  expressed 
in  his  conclusions  to  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  that  this  bill  would  not  so  apply. 

Mr.  Davenport.  You  mean  the  eight-hour  law  of  1892? 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes.  **  Inasmuch  as  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  repeal  chapter  352  of  the  laws  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress, 
approved  August  1,  1892."  Now,  sir,  when  two  such  eminent  gen- 
tlemen can  differ  so  widely  as  to  the  application  of  this  bill,  what  is 
the  position  of  the  contractor,  or  would  it  be  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee to  assist  in  increasing  the  patronage  of  the  legal  profession  by 
saying  to  the  contractor,  **  Inform  himself  more  carefully  and  seek 
legal  advice  more  constantly  before  assuming  the  risks  necessarily 
involved  in  Government  contracts  under  conditions  fixed  by  this 
bill.'^ 

There  are  other  phrases  in  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  are  just  as 
uncertain  and  just  as  vague.  Take  the  term  '^mechanics''  itself. 
While  it  might  be  said  hastily  and  with  seeming  reason  that  there 
could  be  no  question  about  what  a  ** mechanic*'  was,  let  me  say  that 
the  courts  of  the  various  States  have  found  some  difliculty  in  pre- 
cisely defining  the  term;  that  in  one  case,  in  the  Sixtieth' Federal, 
United  States  v,  Hoffman,  it  has  been  held  that  a  merchant  tailor 
was  a  mechanic  within  the  meaning  of  the  lien  law.  Under  that 
interpretation  any  merchant  tailor,  although  he  employed  workmen 
in  the  manufacture  of  his  clothes,  yet  if  he  assisted,  supervised,  and 
occasionally  used  the  tools  of  his  trade  in  the  course  of  daily  work, 
would  be  a  mechanic  within  the  meaning  of  that  act.  The  applica- 
iion  of  that  to  the  manufacture  of  Government  uniforms,  the  frequent 
and  constant  subject  of  contract  between  private  individuals  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  might  very  well  lead  one  to  ask. 
Is  it  possible  for  a  merchant  tailor  making  uniforms  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  under  one  aspect  of  the  act,  to  be  a  con- 
tractor, and  under  another  aspect  of  the  act  to  be  prevented  from 
working  more  than  eight  hours  upon  his  own  property,  the  subject  of 
future  delivery  to  the  Government? 

Again,  in  a  case  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  a  "civil  engineer"  is  held 
to  be  within  the  meaning  of  the  lien  law  of  that  State,  to  be  a 
"mechanfc*'  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  and  very  naturally  one 
would  ask  what  the  effect  of  this  bill  would  then  be  in  the  ship- 
building and  steel  industries.  Would  the  civil  engineer,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  drafts  and  plans  recjuired  to  prepare  the  specific 
chattels  that  were  the  subject  of  contract,  be  a  mechanic,  or  would 
he  not?  Gentlemen,  these  miestions  are  not  ((uestions  easy  of  solu- 
tion ;  they  can  not  be  guessed  at  without  serious  risk  to  the  property 
rights  of  the  contractors.     WTiy  should  this  committee  undertake 
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to  guess  at  these  things  when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  recently  found  it  impossible  to  agree  on  a  distinction  between 
a  seaman  and  a  laborer  in.  the  case  of  tne  United  States  against  Ellis. 
Five  of  the  learned  judges  held  that  the  eight-hour  law  did  not  apply 
to  the  men  working  upon  dredges  and  scows  in  the  improvement  of 
Boston  harbor,  while  three  equally  distinguished  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan,  Mr.  Justice  Day,  and  Mr.  Justice  Moody,  asserted 
that  these  men  were  laborers  or  mechanics  within  the  meaning  of 
that  law;  that  they  were  mechanics  and  not  seamen,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  doing  mechanical  work  on  a  floating  platform.  So^  some 
time  ago,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Jefferson,  in  the  Sixtieth 
Federal  Reporter,  the  court  held  that  a  seaman  engaged  in  removing 
obstructions  from  a  harbor  in  the  course  of  an  improvement  of  a 

Cublic  waterwav  was  a  laborer  within  the  meaning  of  the  eight-hour 
iw  of  1892.  So  that  there  seems  to  be  very  considerable  doubt  as 
to  the  exten^on  of  the  term  *' mechanic''  itself,  and  when  we  come 
to  the  terms  to  which  the  Solicitor  made  his  chief  objection  in  the 
course  of  the  opinion  rendered  to  the  Department  of  Cfommerce  and 
Labor,  still  more  serious  doubts  must  necessarily  arise  as  to  the 
meaning  of  terms  like  **  supplies." 

As  Judge  Davenport  very  sharply  pointed  out  in  a  former  discus- 
sion, the  contractors  for  a  proposed  battle  ship  offer  to  ** supply '^ 
to  the  United  States  a  battle  ship ;  whether  or  not  that  would  be  a 
"supply"  within  the  meaning  of  this  bill  is  imcertain.  If  the  term 
"supphes"  be  accepted  in  its  widest  sense,  it  would  unquestionably 
repeal  the  former  exceptions  of  the  bill,  inasmuch  as  it  would  ^* seri- 
ously contradict  them."  If  '* supplies"  be  confined  to  narrower 
limits,  how  sh^ll  they  be  defined  in  the  absence  of  an  arbitrary 
meaning? 

Furthermore,  there  seems  to  be  the  utmost  uncertainty  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term  */ other  extraordinary  events  or  condition,"  not 
covered  by  the  terms  **due  to  any  emergency  caused  by  fire,  famine, 
(Mr  flood,  by  danger  to  life  or  to  property."  So  that  in  those  regards 
the  law  is  still  uncertain.  These  uncertainties  were  pointed  out. 
They  have  not  been  cured  in  the  bill  by  any  amendment  made  to  it, 
and  when  a  law  officer  of  the  United  States  declares  that  a  bill  is  of 
so  vague  a  character,  so  uncertain  in  its  application  and  terms  as 
to  demand  verbal  correction,  is  it  to  be  assumed  that  this  committee 
will  recommend  such  a  law  for  passage  when  they  must  themselves 
doubt  its  meaning?  Surely  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  deliberately  make  it  difficult  for  a  contractor  to  do  business  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  be  uncertain  as  to  the  risk 
which  he  assumes;  not  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  contract  offered 
to  him,  but  to  take  it,  gambling  in  litigation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  approach  with  very  considerable 
hesitation  any  discussion  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  if  it  were 
thought  that  I  assumed  to  add  anything  to  the  strength  of  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  preceded  me,  and 
who  must  have  excited  exceedingly  grave  doubts,  at  least,  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  which,  we  must  contend,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, does  attempt  to  impair  the  right  of  private  contract  in  private 
employment. 

lit  has  been  contended  here,  and  I  believe  it  was  contended  before 
the  Senate  committee,  by  the  proponents  of  this  measure,  that  with 
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regard  to  1>he  stipulations  required  by  this  bill  to  be  placed  in  con- 
tracts with  the  Government,  that  if  the  Government  had  the  right  to 
fix  the  conditions  under  which  its  work  should  be  done,  it  had  the 
right  to  demand  that  contracts  fiixing  those  conditions  be  entered 
into,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  marked  distinction 
between  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  fix  the 
hours  of  labor  upon  the  public  works  of  the  United  States,  and  any 
attempt  upon  the  part  or  the  United  States  to  fix  hours  of  labor  in 

f)rivate  employment.  But  before  I  proceed  to  that  discussion  let 
et  me  say  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  m  the  minds  of  this  committee 
as  to  what  the  purpose  and  intent  of  this  bill  is.  Mr.  Gompers 
stated  before  this  committee  on  several  occasions  that  it  was  his 
desire,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Government  contract,  to 
enforce  an  eight-hour  day  in  all  the  industries  of  the  United  States. 
In  response  to  a  question  asked  by  Judge  Payson  in  1902,  and  a 
similar  question  in  1904,  Mr.  Gompers  made  the  intent  and  desire  of 
the  proponents  of  this  legislation  very  clear  by  saying  on  the  last 
occasion: 

We  arc  endeavoring  to  eecure  the  limitation  of  a  day's  work  to  eight  hours.  Where 
Government  work  enters  into  the  operation  of  a  plant,  either  in  part  or  in  whole,  we 
expect  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  by  law  ana  the  limitation  of  a 
day's  work. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  say. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  am  very  glad,  because  I  wanted  to  say  it  myself,  and  1  want  to 
emphasize  it,  if  possible. 

We  have  been  asked  how  far  does  this  bill  go?  How  far  do  you  want  it  to  go?  If 
we  are  candid,  and  we  desire  to  be,  as  to  how  far,  we  would  answer  imtil  it  reached 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  works  in  the  United  States.  And  I  trust  that 
statement  will  be  broad  enough  and  comprehensive  enough  to  satisfy  the  opponents 
of  the  bill. 

That,  then,  is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  as  described  by  its 

Proponents.  Now,  Mr.  Gompers  has  confessed,  also,  at  least,  he 
ecfares  in  a  statement  made  to  this  committee,  that  he  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  use  the  law  in  the  effectuation  of  such  policy,  until  it  was  sug- 
gested to  him  that  if  an  eight-hour  day  in  private  employment  could 
not  be  procured  by  penal  statute,  it  could  be  gotten  inairectly  through 
the  Government  contract.  So,  then,  it  is  frankly  admitted  that  that 
which  would  be  imconstitutional  if  attempted  by  direct  statute,  is 
desired  and  attempted  by  the  proponents  of  this  legislation  through 
the  stipulation  of  a  contract.  The  proponents  of  this  bill  believed 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  sustain  two  time  systems  in  any  plant : 
that  operatives  could  not  be  worked  nine  or  ten  or  eight  and  a  half 
or  nine  and  a  half  hours  in  one  part  of  a  factory  on  private  work 
and  eight  hours  upon  the  Government  contracts  in  another  part 
of  the  factory,  so  that  an  eight-hour  system,  without  overtime  privi- 
lege, would  be  compelled  or  Government  work  given  up. 

It  has  been  intimated  here  that  it  is  witliin  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  absolutely  fix  the  terms  of  its  contracts; 
that  the  State  may  arbitrarily  stipulate  with  those  who  seek  its 
work,  they  remaining  at  liberty  to  accept  or  reject  its  conditions. 

Its  right  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  for  its  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors was  practically  settled  by  the  case  of  Adkin  v.  Kansas 
(191  U.  S.)-  But  I  believe  that  a  careful  reading  of  that  decision 
will  not  make  more  certain  the  intent  of  the  court  to  distinguish  very 
clearly  and  finally  between  the  right  of  the  Government  to  regulate 
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the  hours  of  labor  and  the  conditions  of  employment  upon  its  pub- 
he  works  and  the  right  of  the  Government  to  directly  or  indirectly 
fix  the  conditions  and  hours  of  labor  in  private  employment. 

In  constructing  or  improving  the  pubUc  works  of  the  United 
States  the  contractor  is  working  upon  the  property  of  the  United 
States  or  upon  that  of  which  the  Grovernment  of  the  United  States 
has  exclusive  iurisdiction.  In  the  case  of  Atkin  v.  Kansas  the 
defendant  in  tnat  action,  which  originated  in  the  State  courts  of 
Kansas,  was  working  upon  a  public  boulevard,  which  was  not  a 
municipal  but  a  State  highway,  and  the  State  could  have  performed 
the  work  upon  that  highway  itself  if  it  wished  to  do  so.  Instead 
it  gave  to  its  agent,  the  municipahty,  through  which  the  boulevard 
ran,  the  right  to  contract  for  its  care,  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
contract  fixed  by  the  State  upon  its  pubUc  works.  Whfen  the  court 
proceeds  to  the  discussion  of  that  case,  it  sums  up  its  opinion,  finally, 
in  italics,  written  by  the  hand  of  the  court,  to  mark  its  own  clear- 
cut  distinction.  Asserting  the  constitutional  right  of  the  State  to 
demand  a  contract  of  that  character '*/or  itself  or  Jor  one  of  its  munici- 
vol  agencies  y  The  contractor  was  ther^.  working  upon  that  which 
belonged  to  the  State.  It  regulated  conditions  on  its  own  property 
and  in  its  own  service.  But  under  the  terms  of  this  bill  tne  Gov- 
ernment attempts  to  regulate,  what?  The  conditions  under  which 
a  chattel,  the  exclusive  property  of  a  private  individual,  his  until 
completed,  delivered,  and  accepted  by  the  Government,  shall  be 
produced.  It  says,  in  this  bill,  that  as  to  all  matters  not  excepted 
by  its  provisions,  the  contractor  and  the  subcontractor,  indefinitely, 
stall  not  permit  in  any  stage  or  process  of  the  production  of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  contract,  the  employment  oi  any  mechanic  or 
laborer  more  than  eight  hours. 

It  restricts  on  the  one  hand  the  right  of  the  contractor  to  purchase 
more  than  eight  hours  of  labor  upon  that  matter  contemplated  by 
the  contract;  it  restricts  the  liberty  of  every  single  man  who  may 
offer  his  labor  for  sale  to  the  contractor  and  makes  it  impossible  for 
him  to  sell  to  him  on  that  work  more  than  ei^ht  hours  of  nis  service. 
He  may  have  twenty-four  hours  of  it  to  sell  but  he  is  actuallv  inhib- 
ited in  private  employment  from  selling  it  the  moment  that  the  Gov- 
ernment contract,  not  excepted  by  this  bill,  enters  into  the  factory 
door  of  the  contractor.  The  conditions  of  private  employment  may 
be  nine  or  ten  or  eleven  or  twelve  hours  a  day;  they  may  be  eight 
and  one-half  hours;  the  Government  contract  may  be  but  an  incident 
of  the  work  of  the  contractor,  but  the  moment  that  its  subject-matter 
comes  upon  the  floor  of  his  factory,  that  moment  the  operative  who 
touches  it,  like  the  contractor  who  undertakes  it,  is  by  operation  of 
law  stripped  of  existing  contractual  rights;  the  one  may  sell  but  eight 
hours  of  his  labor,  the  other  may  buy  no  more. 

It  is  said  that  this  bill  proposes  to  be  merely  directive ;  it  is  more 
than  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  was  said  by  the  court  in  People  ex  rel., 
Rodgers  et  al.  (166th  New  York),  where  a  statute  very  similar  to  the 
proposed  terms  of  this  bill  was  under  consideration  fey  the  court  of 
appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Nor  ifi  it  entirely  tnie  that  the  statute  i.s  a  mere  direction  by  the  sovereign  authority 
to  one  of  its  own  agerities  to  contract  in  certain  cases  in  a  particular  way.  It  is  all 
that,  no  doubt/and  very  much  more,  since  it  affects  personal  and  municipal  rights  in 
many  directions  that  are  of  vastly  more  importance  than  the  mere  form  of  a  contract 
to  perform  municipal  work. 
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In  Cleveland  v.  Construction  Co.  (67  Ohio  State),  which  was 
drawn  to  the  attention  of  this  committee  the  other  day,  a  statute 
almost  exactly  similar  in  its  provisions  to  the  bill  here  offered,  sub- 
stantially identical  in  fact,  was  held  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State  of  Ohio  after  mature  consideration  and  in  an 
exceedingly  well  considered  opinion,  for  the  reason  that  it  did 
impropeny,  unduly,  and  without  constitutional  authority  interfere 
with  private  contractual  rights  of  the  private  employer  and  the  private 
employee.  The  very  distmction  that  we  have  sought  to  make  as  to 
the  ruling  in  Adkin  v.  Kansas  is  made  in  that  case,  between  the 
right  of  the  State  to  fix  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  conditions  of  con- 
tracts on  its  public  works,  and  the  right  of  the  State  to  attempt  to 
fix  the  conditions  of  private  employment  in .  the  production  of  a 
chattel  intended,  if  you  please,  to  fulfill  a  contract  made  with  the 
Government,  but  belonging  exclusively  to  the  contractor,  until  the 
moment  that  the  finished  article  is  delivered  and  accepted  by  the 
Government,  and  the  important  distinction  in  the  Kansas  case  is 
especially  employed  in  the  case  of  in  re  Broad  (436  Washington,  449), 
in  which  a  contractor  on  public  works,  one  James  C.  Broad,  per- 
mitted a  workman  in  his  employ  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  on 
certain  public  works  of  the  city  of  Spokane,  was  arrested,  and  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  sued  out,  an  attack  being  thus  made  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  the  eight-hour  law  there  in  question.  There 
was  here  of  course  no  attempt  by  the  State  to  control  private  employ- 
ment; it  was  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  State  had  a  right 
to  fix  the  hours  of  labor  upon  its  public  works,  and  the  court  con- 
sidering its  case  turned  at  once  to  Adkin  v,  Kansas  and  gave  its 
judicial  idea  of  what  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had 
there  decided,  making  the  same  distinction  we  seek  to  impress  upon 
this  committee. 

Referring  to  the  Atkin  case,  the  Washington  court  says: 

But  the  decision  wae  based  upon  an  entirely  new  theory  of  the  law,  namely,  that  it 
was  a  public  work  on  which  the  contractor  was  engaged,  and  with  reference  to  which 
he  contracted;  that  the  State," or  the  municipalities,  through  delegated  powers  from 
the  State,  had  a  right  to  do  their  work  in  any  manner  in  which  they  saw  fit,  and  that 
they  had  the  same  right  to  compel  those  with  whom  they  contracted  to  perform  the 
public  work  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  there  was  no  question  of  violation  of  pri- 
vate right  involved. 

Mr.  NiCHGLX-s.  May  I  ask  if  the  statute  there  required  that  con- 
tracts, when  made,  should  require  that  only  certain  hours  of  labor  be 
performed? 

Mr.  Emery.  The  statute  is  here,  Mr.  Nicholls.  The  defendant 
here  was  charged  with  a  violation  of  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of 
Spokane : 

Prmndedy  That  hereafter  eight  hours  in  any  calendar  day  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work  on  any  work  done  for  the  city  of  Spokane,  subject  to  the  conditions  hereinafter 
provided. 

It  goes  on  to  fix  the  wages  of  labor,  and  then  provides: 

Any  contractor,  subcontractor,  or  agent  of  contractor,  foreman,  or  employer,  who 
shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  twentv-uve  dollars  nor  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  city  jail  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  ten  days  nor  more  than  ninety  days,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 
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Then  the  court  referred  to  the  State  law  which  authorized  the 
municipality  to  make  such  a  provision,  there  being  an  explicit  stat- 
ute of  the  State  of  Washington  on  that  subject  contained  m  the  laws 
of  1899. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  But  deciding,  did  I  understand  you  to  say,  that 
the  firms  contracting  to  do  the  work  had  the  right  to  do  it  in  any 
manner  they  saw  fit? 

Mr.  Emery.  Oh,  no.  This  case  decides  that  the  contractor  who 
had  violated  the  eight-hour  law — the  eight-hour  ordinance  of  the 
city  of  Spokane — had  committed  a  criminal  offense  in  so  doing  and 
that  it  was  within  the  power  of  the  city  to  make  an  ordinance  or  that 
character  and  rebate  employment  upon  the  public  works  of  the 
city  of  Spokane,  in  accordance  with  a  power  which  the  State  had 

g'ven  it  to  so  do,  and  I  called  it  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
T  the  purpose  of  giving  the  distinction  which  the  court  made  in 
that  case  between  the  regulation  of  employment  on  public  works 
and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  State  or  of  the  city  to  attempt 
to  regulate  the  conditions  of  private  employn^ent.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  in  the  case  of  Normile  v.  Thompson  et  al.  (37  Washington)  the 
city  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Seattle  of  the  same  character  was  again 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court  and  the  court  reaffirmed  the 
opinion  expressed  in  this  case  and  pointed  out  the  same  clear  dis- 
tmction  between  the  right  of  the  State  to  regulate  conditions  of 
employment  upon  its  public  works  and  its  right  to  attempt  any 
regulation  of  the  conditions  of  private  employment,  except  in  exer- 
cise of  the  police  powers  of  the  State,  where  there  was  a  question  of 
public  safety,  morals^  or  of  public  welfare. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  only  in  part,  attempts  to  provide  a 
stipulation  in  a  contract  by  which  a  private  contractor  engaged  in 
a  private  business,  but  undertaking  to  supply  materials  or  articles 
desired  by  the  Government  not  within  the  exceptions  of  the  pro- 
posed bill,  is  required  to  guarantee,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  on  benalf 
of  all  subcontractors,  that  no  mechanic  or  laborer  shall  be  required 
or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  stage  of  the  oper- 
ation necessary  to  carry  out  that  contract. 

Mr.  Holder.  What  are  you  trying  to  convey  there,  the  distinction 
between  the  one  man  worlang  eight  nours  per  day  or  the  privilege  of 
the  contractor  to  use  two  men  or  three  men  during  the  twenty-four 
hours? 

Mr.  Emert.  There  is  no  question  about  the  contractor^  under  the 
eight-hour  law,  using  as  many  shifts  as  he  pleases,  providing  he  does 
not  permit  or  require  the  same  man  to  work  more  than  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Holder.  Yes;  but  one  could  draw  from  your  remark  that  this 
bill  caUs  for  a  strict  specification  that  only  eight  hours'  work  shall  be 
done  upon  that  work  during  twenty-four  hours,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  men  employed. 

Mr.  Payson.  By  any  one  man. 

Mr.  Emery.  I  am  not  attempting  to  presume  such  a  conclusion, 
because  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  justify  that.  It  simply  pro- 
hibits any  contractor  from  employing  any  one  laborer  or  mechanic 
more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day  on  any  work  which  is 
the  subject-matter  of  a  Government  contract  and  not  within  the 
exceptions  set  out  here — that  is,  he  must  stipulate  that  he  will  not  so 
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do,  and  of  course  he  is  penalized  if  he  or  his  subcontractor,  indefinitely, 
like  Dean  Swift's  fleas,  violates  that  provision  by  permitting  or  requir- 
ing any  man  to  work  more  than  eignt  hours. 

Now,  our  contention  is  that  the  contractor  upon  the  subject-matter 
of  Government  contracts,  except  upon  the  public  works  of  the  United 
States,  is  engaged  in  the  production,  in  private  employment,  of  a 
chattel  which  he  is  to  dehver  to  the  Government  under  conditions 
fixed  by  it,  but  it  is  his  own  personal,  individual  property  up  to  the 
moment  when  that  finished  thing  is  delivered  and  accepted  by  the 
Government.  On  public  works,  in  every  stage  of  a  man's  work,  he  is 
working  upon  the  property  of  the  Government,  upon  something  that 
belongs  to  the  Government,  of  which  it  has  exclusive  control  and 
jurisdiction.  In  the  production  of  a  chattel  for  Government  consump- 
tion under  private  contract,  the  thing  which  he  produces  does  not 
belong  to  tne  Government  in  any  stage  of  its  production,  or  even 
when  it  is  finished,  until  the  Government  formerly  accepts  it. 

Mr.  Holder.  Has  there  been  any  claim  that  it  does? 

Mr.  Emert.  I  should  be  surprised  if  anyone  did  assert  it. 

Mr.  Holder.'  Then  what  is  the  use  of  trying  to  dispute  it? 

Mr.  Emery.  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  you  do  not  dispute  it. 
I  am  making  that  observation  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  under 
this  bill  what  you  are  attempting  to  regulate  is  a  private,  not  a  public, 
contract — the  purchase  and  sale  of  labor  by  two  parties,  the 
capitalist  and  laborer,  the  employer  and  employee  engaged  in  the 
production  of  an  article  to  be  delivered  to  the  Government.  A  man 
undertakes  to  build  a  ship  for  the  Government.  He  employs  labor 
in  so  doing.  Up  to  the  very  moment  when  that  ship  is  delivered  to 
the  Government  and  accepted  by  it,  it  belongs  to  the  shipbuilder, 
the  individual  firm  or  corporation  undertaking  the  construction  of 
that  ship.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  if  a  battle  ship  is  not  a 
supply  and  therefore  exempted  here,  the  Grovernment  requires  as  a 
condition  of  the  contract  that  the  contractor  shall  neither  require 
nor  permit  anyone  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  one  day  on  that 
worK,  and  that  he  shall  guarantee  indefinitely,  with  regard  to  sub- 
contractors, that  in  everything  that  goes  into  tnat  ship  which  is  not 
subject  to  the  exemptions  of  this  bill  no  man  shall  work  more  than 
eight  hours,  no  overtime  being  permitted. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  submit  to  the  committee,  is  not  that  a  direct 
attempt  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  private  employment  and 
private  contract  with  regard  to  the  production  of  an  article  intended 
tor  Grovernment  consumption?  And  if  it  is,  then  it  is  an  improper, 
inexcusable,  indefensible,  and  unconstitutional  interference  with  the 
right  of  private  contract;  for,  as  the  Supreme  Court  said,  I  believe  by 
Justice  Brown  in  the  Utah  eight-hour  case,  *' between  living  persons, 
there  is  no  possible  way  bv  which  propertv  can  be  acquired  except 
by  contract;"  and  it  has  been  held,  and  held  repeatedly,  that  not 
merely  is  a  contract  property,  but  tne  right  to  make  a  contract  is  a 
property  right,  and  the  law  aims  fundamentallv  at  the  fullest  pro- 
tection to  tnat  right.  Nor  has  the  State  any  right  whatever  to  inter- 
fere with  it,  except  where  public  welfare  demands,  or  where,  in  the 
exercise  of  that  indefinable  thing,  the  police  power  of  the  State,  it  is 
necessary  to  condition  that  contract.  '  But  is  anv  claim  made  here 
that  it  IS  unhealthy  or  unsafe  for  a  man  to  work  more  than  eight 
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hours  on  a  Government  contract;  that  the  same  thing,  when  made 
for  the  Government,  threatens  the  worker*s  health,  but  requires 
no  r^ulation  when  made  for  private  individuals?  Is  this  com- 
mittee willing  to  say  such  a  prohibition  placed  upon  the  private 
contractual  nght  can  be  defenaed  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  reason- 
able exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State?  The  police  power  of 
the  National  Government  is  not  indefinite;  at  least^  it  is  not  unlimited. 
The  l^slature  has  not  the  power  to  do  anything  it  pleases  under  the 
color  of  the  police  power.  It  can  not  use  it  at  will  as  a  legislative 
mask.  One  of  our  great  justices  has  said  the  police  power  is  a 
8<{mewhat  indefinable  thing  in  the  abstract,  and  that  we  are  more 
sure  of  its  source  and  its  beginning  than  we  are  of  its  end  and  its 
limitation;  and,  so  far,  the  courts  have  satisfied  themselves  with 
saying  whether  a  particular  l^gfslative  action  was  the  proper  exercise 
of  the  police  power  or  not,  but  they  have  pointed  out,  from  the 
lower  courts  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  constantly, 
that  the  police  power  of  the  Government  was  not  something  to  be 
juggled  with;  it  was  not  something  that  could  be  put  on  and  off  to 
excuse  any  kind  of  legislation  under  specious  appearances.  For 
where  there  is  not  reasonable  ground  to  detend,  explam,  and  vindicate 
the  exercise  of  such  police  power,  trespassing  upon  the  property  or 

Krsonal  rights  of  the  individual,  it  will  be  immediately  questioned 
^  the  courts. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Would  you  not  consider  the  Government  in  this 
case  to  be  a  party  to  the  contract? 

Mr.  Emert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  And  would  it  not  have  the  same  rights  as  any  indi- 
vidual to  specify  the  terms  under  which  it  would  agree  to  make  a 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Emery.  Of  course;  the  Government  has  two  powers;  one  as  a 
contractor  and  the  other  as  a  lawmaker.  The  fact  that  it  makes 
contracts  does  not  prevent  it  from  making  laws  to  govern  contracts. 

ilr.  NiCHOLLS.  in  this  case,  the  contract  in  main,  we  will  say. 
has  not  the  Government  the  right,  and  is  it  not  the  same  right,  in  all 
equity,  that  an  individual  citizen  ha^,  to  specify  the  terms  in  the  con- 
tract before  agreeing  to  it;  and  would  that  oe,  where  the  specifications 
were  that  the  laborer  in  that  contract  should  not  work  more  than 
ek:ht  hours  a  day  for  any  individual,  in  your  opinion,  unconstitutional  ? 
Would  it  prevent  him,  in  that  particular  case,  from  specifying  that 
as  one  of  the  terms  of  the  contract? 

Ifr.  Davenport.  That  is  the  exact  point  here. 

Mr.  Emery.  Of  course  no  individual  has  a  right  to  make  any  con- 
tract he  pleases;  the  law  does  not  permit  him.  No  man  can  make 
any  contract  he  pleases  with  anybody  else  where  it  is  against  public 
policy. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  But,  as  a  general  question,  you  said,  or  agreed,  thq,t 
the  Government  has  a  right,  a^  a  contractor  in  the  case,  to  place  in 
the  contract,  provided  the  other  party  agrees,  any  specification  it 
deems  fit. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  mean,  then,  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
stipulate  in  a  contract  is  unlimited  ? 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  I  would  say,  provided  the  citizen  who  makes  the 
contract  with  it  agrees  to  those  terms,  when  there  is  no  compulsion. 
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Mr.  Emery.  Now,  the  Government,  Mr.  Nicholls,  is  simply  the 
agent  of  the  people.  It  is  divided  into  three  general  divisions;  we 
have  our  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  functions  of  govern- 
ment, and  they  derive  their  powers  from  the  people,  and  they  are 
limited  powers,  and  they  only  have  such  powers  as  the  people  grant 
to  them.     I  will  put  it  to  you  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Nicholls.  Pardon  me,' so  that  I  may  make  myself  clear. 
What  I  am  asking  you  in  this  case  is,  under  the  powers  conferred 
already  upon  the  Government  by  the  people  and  written  in  its  Consti- 
tution and  its  laws,  is  not  the  Government  at  liberty  to  proceed  to 
make  a  contract  with  a  manufacturer  that  he  may  furnish  certain 
materials  under  certain  specifications,  and  that  those  who  work  upon 
the  material  shall  not  work  more  thap  eight  hours  per  day.  Do  you 
agree  that  the  Government  now  has  that  power  or  not? 

Mr.  Emery.  I  say  the  Government  has  the  power  to  fix  the  hours 
of  labor  where  it  attempts  to  make  a  contract  on  its  own  public  works, 
but  where  the  Government  attempts  to  fix  the  conditions  of  contracts 
by  requiring  the  stipulation  whicn,  improperly  or  illegally  or  uncon- 
stitutionally affects  the  property  rights  or  personal  liberty  of  the 
private  citizen,  it  can  not  exact  such  a  contract  from  him,  because  if 
it  had  that  power,  inasmuch  as  this  Government  is  constituted  for  the 
protection  of  the  personal  and  property  rights  of  its  citizens,  it  would 
have  conferred  upon  it,  by  the  people  who  organized  to  obtain  those 
things,  the  power  to  destroy  them.  Its  limitations  of  activity  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  obviously  it  can  not  act  to  destrov  those  very 
thin^  which  it  was  created  or  originated  to  defend,  and  our  conten- 
tion IS,  then,  that  the  attempt  to  compel  such  stipulations  as  these  is 
an  infringement,  a  trespass,  an  unconstitutional  attempt  to  destroy, 
or  impair,  or  inhibit  the  contractual  right  of  private  citizens. 

Mr.  Nicholls.  To  prevent  the  right  of  private  contract. 

Mr.  Emery.  To  prevent  the  right  of  private  contract,  and  that 
that  is  done  under  tne  color  of  a  Government  contract,  and  the  effect 
of  it  is  to  fix  the  conditions  of  private  contracts,  not  the  contract 
with  the  Government,  because  the  man  who  is  making  the  thing  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Government  is  a  private  contractor  engaged  in 
private  business,  and  is  free  at  the  present  time  to  make  any  contract 
that  is  not  against  public  policy.  He  can  refuse  to  make  a  Govern- 
ment contract,  and  while,  you  may  say,  he  has  the  right  to  make  that 
contract  or  leave  it  alone,  you  have  put  terms  in  that  contract  which 
you  have  no  right  to  exact  of  him  as  a  citizen,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  the  court  said  in  the  City  of  Cleveland  v.  the  Construction  Com- 
pany, where  that  very  objection  was  made.     They  said: 

It  ia  not  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  protect  an  invalid  law  from  judicial 
scrutiny  by  providing  that  it  must  receive  the  assent  of  the  parties  to  every  contract 
to  which  it  relates.  *  ♦  »  Courts  in  such  cases  are  not  bound  by  mere  forms, 
but  must  look  at  the  substance  of  thin^,  and  so  viewing  this  transaction,  it  would  be 
idle  to  attempt  to  deceive  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  the  question  involved  in  this 
appeal  arises  out  of  the  stipulations  of  the  parties  to  the  contract,  or  is  governed  by 
them,  rather  than  the  provisions  of  a  statute.  The  contract  is  in  the  form  that  we 
find  it,  not  because  the  parties  so  elected  to  contract  but  for  the  reason  that  the  statute 
would  not  permit  them  to  contract  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Nicholls.  But  you  would  not  say  that  were  this  bill  enacted 
into  a  law  it  would  compel  any  person  to  do  anything  except  through 
his  own  choice,  would  you  ? 
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Mr.  Emeby.  Yes,  but  the  law  does  not  desire  a  man  even  to  volun- 
tarily be  deprived  of  his  rights;  that  is  exactly  what  is  aimed  at  here. 
You  apparently  proceed  under  the  idea  that  the  Government  as  a 
contractor  can  make  a  contract  which  a  private  individual  could 
not  make. 

Mr.  NiOHOLLS.  Yes,  and  that  under  that  assumption  that  would 
prevent  one  citizen  from  having  the  same  privileges  as  other  citizens 
under  that  same  law;  that  was  mv  theory,  and  under  this  law  I 
wanted  to  find  out  whether  this  did  or  did  not  give  the  same  rights 
to  all  the  citizens  to  bid  and  agree  with  the  Government  upon  cer- 
tain terms  as  it  did  to  any  particular  citizens. 

Mr.  Emebt.  The  contention  that  you  have  made  has  been  put  in  an- 
other waybvsaying  what  I  referred  to  some  time  a^o,  the  fact  that  it 
was  contended  that  such  stipulations  as  those  reqmred  in  a  bill  of  this 
character  are  merely  directory,  as  in  the  case  wnere  a  State  directs 
the  municipality  to  make  only  contracts  of  such  a  form,  or  as  in  this 
case  the  Government  of  the  United  States  directs  its  servants  and 
officers  to  make  contracts  only  under  the  form  fixed  by  this  bill, 
and  it  was  said  in  the  Ohio  case  by  those  who  attempted  to  support 
such  a  bill,  that  it  was  ''  more  than  a  mere  direction  by  it  a  principal 
to  an  agent,  and  that  its  provisions  apply  not  only  to  officers  and 
agents  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  but  that  tney  apply  with  equal  force  to 
aO  persons  who  would  enter  into  contracts  witn  the  State  or  any  of 
its  political  subdivisions." 

That  is  exactly  your  contention,  that  all  citizens  are  on  an  equality 
in  making  a  government  contract  under  these  conditions.  The 
opinion  continues : 

What  the  terms  and  stipulations  of  a  contract  shall  be  is  matter  to  be  determined 
by  the  contracting  parties  and  the  right  has  not  been  delegated  to,  nor  is  it  within 
the  power  of  the  general  assembler,  by  mandatory  laws  to  prescribe  the  terms  and 
provisions  that  shall  be  inserted  in  contracts  that  may  be  made  between  persons 
legally  competent  to  contract. 

That  is,  the  employer  and  the  employee  in  the  present  case  who 
do  joint  work  in  the  production  of  the  suDJect-matter  of  the  contract. 

Doubtless  the  legislature  might,  in  the  absence  of  contract  between  the  parties,  pre- 
scribe the  number  of  hours'  labor  that  should  constitute  a  dav's  work,  but  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  legislature,  by  the  enactment  of  a  positive  law,  to  abridge  the  right 
of  parties  to  fix  by  contract  the  number  of  hours  that  shall  constitute  a  aay*s  work, 
nor  to  deny  effect  to  the  stipulations  and  a^[reement8  of  the  parties  themselves  touch- 
ing such  matter,  except  only  as  the  exercise  of  such  power  may  be  authorized  for  the 
conunon  welfare;  and  the  nght  to  so  exercise  this  power  of  restraint  extends  only  to 
matters  affecting  the  public  welfare  or  the  health,  safety,  and  morals  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Right  there,  let  me  remind  you  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  declaring  unconstitutional  the  law  of 
the  State  of  New  York  in  regard  to  the  bakers,  said  that  calling  it  a 
poUce  regulation  did  not  make  it  one,  and  that  the  matter  was  in 
that  regard  clearly  beyond  the  power  of  the  State  to  prohibit  a  man 
working  in  a  bakerv  more  than  ten  hours  in  day. 

Mr.  >jiCHOLLS.  But  was  not  that  entirely  a  private  business? 

Mr.  Emery.  Certainly  it  was. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  That  case  was  different  from  these  public  works 
that  this  bill  is  supposed  to  cover. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Tms  is  not  limited  to  public  works. 
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A£r.  NiCHOLJJs.  But  that  case  was  not  work  for  the  municipality 
or  the  State.  It  was  for  private  employment,  and  might  have  been 
any  other  kind  of  employment. 

Mr.  Davenport.  But  as  to  what  is  within  the  police  power  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  expressly  held  that  tney  could 
i^ot  say  that  it  was  unlawful,  criminal,  for  a  man  to  permit  his  men 
to  work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  in  a  bakery,  but  that  similariy 
here  the  subcontractor  would  be,  by  this  law,  prevented  from  hav- 
ing them  work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Holder.  What  authority  have  you  gentlemen  to  quote  that 
the  poUce  power  of  a  State  or  a  nation  shalll)e  rigid,  permanent? 

Mr.  Davenport.  The  Supreme  Court  has  drawn  a  Ime  in  that  case, 
and  in  this  case,  and  in  a  multitude  of  cases. 

Mr.  Holder.  What  was  this  case  that  you  just  read  from  ? 

Mr.  Davenport.  The  Cleveland  v.  Construction  Company  case. 

Mr.  Emert.  Let  me  say  with  respect  to  your  objection 

Mr.  Holder.  I  am  not  objecting;  I  simply  asked  for  information. 

Mr.  Emery.  I  will  say  with  respect  to  an  objection  of  that  kind, 
yrhen  a  bill  is  offered  and  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  power  is  con- 
templated the  burden  is  always  upon  the  legislator  to  be  sure  that  he 
does  not  do  that  which  is  of  doubtml  constitutionality  or  doubtful  va- 
lidity. The  passage  of  a  law  immediately  takes  something  from  the 
rights  of  a  private  citizen.  The  Uberty  of  the  citizen  is  not  to  be 
abridged  by  government  except  within  its  powers  and  for  good  cause. 
Every  statute  trespasses  to  some  extent  upon  individual  liberty, 
and  the  very  purpose  of  constitutional  limitations  is  to  say  how  far 
the»state  can  go  in  intruding  upon  the  individual,  for  it  is  the  indi- 
vidual himself,  as  a  citizen,  and  constituting  collectively  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  who  granted  the  powers  under  which  the  Gov- 
ernment acts. 

Mr.  Holder.  That  may  be  true,  but  I  say  again  that  you  have  no 
definition  or  no  authority  to  quote  that  the  police  powers  of  a  nation 
or  state  are  rigid;  they  are  liable  to  be  expanded;  they  are  elastic. 

Mr.  Emery.  They  are  elastic  as  to  the  subjects,  sir,  upon  wliich 
they  may  be  exercised;  they  are  rigid  with  respect  to  the  principle 
of  their  administration. 

Mr.  Holder.  What  might  be  considered  good  police  powers  to- 
day m^ht  be  to-morrow  entirely  revolutionized  by  new  conditions. 

Mr.  Emery.  With  regard  to  the  principle  of  their  application,  no; 
with  regard  to  its  subject-matter,  yes.  In  some  new  mdustry  or  in 
the  development  of  some  new  process  of  manufacture  it  might  become 
necessary,  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power,  to  regulate  the  hours 
of  labor  in  that  industry,  but  that  does  not  imply  a  new  power.  It 
is  a  new  use  of  the  existing  power.  You  fail  to  distinguish  between 
the  police  power  and  the  application. 

Mr.  Holder.  You  were  laying  some  emphasis  on  the  police  power, 
and  right  here,  if  you  will  permit  me,  allow  me  to  illustrate  with 
regard  to  the  shorter  hours  of  service.  The  Fifty-ninth  Congress 
provided  that  the  police  powers  of  the  State  might  become  elastic. 
What  for?  Because  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  public  have  been 
killed  on  account  of  telegraph  operators  and  railroad  people  being 
employed  over  a  reasonable  number  of  hours.  Immediately  the 
police  powers  of  the  States  were  called  into  being,  and  here  we  have 
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new  legislation^  protecting  not  only  tlje  operators,  not  only  the  rail- 
road men,  but  tne  public  whose  hves  you  have  in  care.  So  I  con- 
tend that  the  police  power  is  not  a  ri^d  proposition. 

Mr.  Emery.  There  was  no  new  police  power  displayed  in  any  new 
acts  of  Congress  which,  by  the  way,  have  not  yet  come  before  any 
courts;  but,  so  far  as  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  any  le^lation 
in  regard  to  telegraph  operators  or  anybody  else  engaged  m  inter- 
state commerce,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  days  of 
George  Washiogton  had  that  power,  except  where  it  has  been  added 
to  by  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  but  they  did  not  have  the 
subject-matter  of  modem  application.  They  had  no  railroads  in 
that  day,  but  they  could  have  applied  it  to  stage  coaches  if,  in  the 
exercise  of  wise  policy,  they  had  seen  fit  to  regulate  the  number  of 
hours  the  men  wno  worked  on  stage  coaches,  carrying  mails  or  anv- 
thing  in  interstate  commerce,  should  work.  The  powers  of  the 
United  States,  in  so  far  as  they  are  inherent,  were  in  the  first  Congress 
as  much  as  they  are  in  the  present  Congress.  The  application  of  a 
power  may  cover  a  variety  of  subject-matter.  But  it  is  the  same 
Pjower  variously  exercised  according  to  the  changing  demands  of 
time  and  circumstance. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Mr.  Emery,  have  you  with  you  a  reference  to  tl^e 
bakers'  case? 

Mr.  Emery.  No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Holder.  The  language  that  was  used  by  the  decision  just 
read  is  practically  what  was  said  in  the  bakers'  case,  substantially 
word  for  word. 

Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon 
the  committee  the  distinction  that  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
governmental  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  on  the  public  works 
of  the  United  States  and  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  through  the  stipulations  of  a  contract,  to  regu- 
late the  private  industrial  relations  of  citizens.  I  believe  that  that 
distinction  applies  fully  to  the  subject-matter  of  this  bill,  as  its  intent 
and  effect  is  manifestly  to  regulate  private  contractual  relations 
between  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  urged  by  some  gentlemen  here  that  this  bill  is  less 
objectionable  than  preceding  eight-hour  bills,  for  the  reason  that  it 
applied  to  a  smaller  number  of  industries.  But,  Mr.  Chariman,  is 
it  the  intention  of  Congress  to  make  the  conditions  of  public  con- 
tracts more  difficult  in  some  industries  than  in  others?  Why  should 
this  or  that  industry  be  singled  out  and  made  the  recipient  of  such 
attentions  from  the  legislative  department  of  the  Government? 
What  sound  reason  of  policy  or  gooa  statesmanship  would  single  out 
particular  industries  for  harmful  discrimination  ?  In  fact,  it  is  gener- 
ally considered  good  statesmanship  to  encourage  all  industries  to 
become  competitors  for  Government  work,  on  the  theory  that  com- 
petition secures  the  articles  required  for  the  necessities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  a  cheaper  rate  and  betters  their  quality. 

Respecting  the  poUcy  of  the  bill,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  on  vague  grounds,  should  endeavor  to 
{)ut  its  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  produce,  under  the  guise  of  some  exer- 
cise of  the  police  power  indirectly,  an  eight-hour  day  in  private  estab- 
lishments by  forcing  Government  contractors  to  adopt  it,  is  it  the 
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policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  put  itself  on  record 
and  favor  with  its  approval  a  measure  which  has  as  its  end  the  en- 
deavor to  say  that  a  man  shall  work  eight  hours  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  no. more,  whether  he  will  it  or  not? 
Under  the  terms  of  this  very  bill,  if  it  become  law  and  its  stipulations  I 

were  in  a  Government  contract,  there  are  innumerable  instances  in  | 

which  you  absolutely  prohibit  a  man  from  working  more  than  eight 
hours  on  his  own  property.  Judge  Payson  suggested  the  instance 
of  the  man  who  proviaed  a  mast  U)  be  stepped,  who  owned  the  tim- 
ber, who  was  the  main  laborer — subcontractor,  if  you  like — who  pre- 
Eared  the  mast  by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands,  and  would  therefore 
e  a  mechanic  under  the  interpretation  of  the  law.  This  act  would 
not  permit  him,  unless  you  think  that  mast  is  included  among  sup- 
plies and  other  indefinite  exceptions  of  the  bill,  to  work  on  his  own 
property  more  than  eight  hours  in  one  calendar  day.  The  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  has  200,000  employees  in  its  various  sub- 
sidiary corporations,  over  20  per  cent  of  wnom,  we  are  told  in  a  recent 
newspaper  statement,  are  stockholders  of  the  company,  and  to  the 
extent  of  their  ownership  of  stock  thev  are  part  owners  in  the  busi- 
ness. You  pass  this  bill  and  let  any  of  those  subsidiary  corporations 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  undertake  the  execution  of  a 
Government  contract,  and  you  forbid  the  part  owners,  the  20  per 
cent  of  the  stockholders  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  among 
its  own  workmen,  from  working  at  their  own  business. 

What  reason  oi  sound  poUcy  can  be  found  for  attempting  to  abso- 
lutely fix  the  hours  that  any  individual  shall  work,  and  as  long  as 
that  discussion  is  to  proceed,  on  what  theory  is  it  to  be  Umited  to 
manual  labor?  Is  it  not  as  wise  to  protect  the  exercise  and  best 
operations  of  the  human  mind  by  limiting  mental  labor  as  well  as 
manual  labor?  Is  there  any  manual  or  mechanical  labor  that  is 
worth  anything  except  that  which  is  guided  and  directed  by  mind 
possessing  technical  knowledge,  skill,  superior  and  valuable  thought, 
that  realizes  its  judgment  in  a  mechanical  way  in  the  matter  beneath 
its  effort?  Why  protect  the  mechanic  and  the  laborer  alone?  Why 
not  the  lawyer,  wny  not  the  doctor,  why  not  the  clergyman?  Why 
exclude  anv  class  in  the  United  States  from  the  beneficent  operations 
of  your  reform?  Why  not  provide  that  chaplains  in  the  Navy  shall 
not  work  more  than  eight  hours?  Why  not  give  your  help  to  that 
policy  as  well  as  to  inhibiting  the  laborer  and  the  mechanic?  Why 
not  prohibit  the  preacher  from  his  prayer  beyond  eight  hours,  the 
lawyer  from  the  practice  of  his  profession?  Undoubtedly  some  of 
the  committees  ot  Congress  would  have  been  saved  great  labor  if 
there  had  been  an  eight-hour  law  in  force  here;  undoubtedly  the 
legislators  need  the  protection  of  an  eight-hour  day,  and  why  should 
it  DC  kept  from  them  and  given  to  only  one  laboring  class  in  the  com- 
munity ?  Why  not  to  the  farmer,  who  needs  it  more  than  anyone  else? 
for  there  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  farmer  works  his  thirteen  and 
fourteen  hours  a  day  on  the  average,  although  we  are  told  he  has 
more  rest  in  the  winter  time.     He  needs  it. 

I  believe  that  some  comparisons  were  made  here  during  the  course 
of  this  discussion  as  to  hours  of  labor  in  foreign  countries,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  Germany  or  France  or  England  or  some  other  coun- 
tries, with  whom  we  are  engaged  in  commercial  competition,  were 
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tendiBg 'toward  the  eight-hour  day  in  private  employment,  and  for 
that  reason  this  Government  should  encourage  a  like  movement,  and 
furthermore,  there  was  no  danger  to  be  felt  in  competition  with  foreign 
<M>untries  whose  labor  time  had  decreased  or  was  decreasing  beyond 
ours.  i^ir.  Chairman,  if  the  committee  will  glance  for  a  moment  at 
the  very  elaborate  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  on  its  exhibit  at  the 
Liouisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  it  will  find  a  most  remarkable  series 
of  tables,  covering  13  trades  and  general  labor  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Germany;  an  inquirv  extends  to  comparative 
hours  of  labor  and  wages,  and  these  remarkable  tables  will  be  found 
in  the  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  54.  They  cover  a  period 
from  1890  to  1903,  and  in  every  single  instance  you  will  note  that  the 
hours  of  labor  are  considerably  longer  in  the  13  trades  in  Europe,  but 
that  the  wages  paid,  particularlv  m  Germany,  which  I  believe  was 
the  subject  of  inquiry  the  other  day,  are  200  to  260  per  cent  less  than 
the  corresponding  wages  here,  ancl  that  while  it  may  be  said  that  in 
some  of  the  industries  of  Germany,  which  has  forged  ahead  marvel- 
ously  in  manufacturing  industries,  there  is  an  exceptional  tendency 
in  a  few  factories  toward  the  establishment  of  the  eignt-hour  standard 
in  private  employment,  it  is  not  being  forced  by  legislation;  it  is  being 
left  to  the  evolution  of  the  industry  and  the  growth  of  agreements 
and  the  wiser  and  better  feeling  between  employer  and  employee. 

Mr.  Davenport.  When  jrou  speak  of  the  eight-hour  day,  do  you 
mean  the  eight-hour  day  without  the  pri\nlege  of  overtime? 

Mr.  Emery.  I  have  discussed  that.     No;  I  am  speaking  of  the 
eight-hour  day  as  a  standard  working  day. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Do  you  know  any  place  where  they  do  not  permit 
overtime  work,  even  in 'New  Zealand? 

Mr.  Emebt.  I  know  of  no  instance,  and  when  I  read  Mr.  Gompers's 
statement  that  he  represented  the  wishes  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  in  demanding  the  eight-hour  day,  and  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  stand  by  a  prohibition  preventing  them  from  working 
longer  on  the  subject-matter  of  Government  contracts,  I  thought  that 
Mr.  Gompers's  statements  were  contradicted  by  the  men  themselves. 
I  do  know  that,  in  the  lithographers'  case,  they  refused  to  work 
overtime,  and  there  was  a  great  strike  in  consequence,  but  I  know 
of  no  trade  agreement  that  does  not  provide  for  overtime,  and  it  is 
the  common  experience  of  manufacturers  and  builders  that  overtime, 
holidays,  and  Sundays  is  in  most  instances  eagerly  sought.  Let  me 
.  say.  in  passing,  with  regard  to  that,  that  even  if  this  were  a  good  law, 
is  tnis  the  time  to  enact  it?  Is  this  an  hour  when  you  are  seeking  to 
prevent  labor  from  exercising  its  energies  and  endeavoring  to  obtain 
all  it  can  for  the  expenditure  of  its  effort,  subject  only  to  its  own  judg- 
ment and  the  wise  police  judgment  of  tha  State?  This  is  an  hour 
when  the  depression  existing  in  present  industry  has  resulted  in  cur- 
tailing some  20  per  cent  of  the  production  of  the  nation;  when  men 
are  not  seeking  to  dodge  work,  but  to  find  it;  when  they  are  himting 
jobs,  not  trying  to  avoid  them;  when  the  cry  is  to  find  a  place  for  the 
unemployed,  not  to  find  less  work  for  the  employed. 

We  have  been  taught  as  a  nation,  we  believe  as  individuals,  that 
work  does  no  man  harm  within  reasonable  limits,  and  that  work  is 
not  onlv  of  the  hand,  but  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  hand  is  never  well 
occupied  except  when  the  mind  wisely  directs  it.     '*It  is  only  by 
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labor/'  said  John  Ruskin,  '*that  thought  is  kept  healthy;  it  is  only 
by  thought  that  labor  is  made  happy.'" 

Let  me  sajr  that,  in  addition  to  the  figures  presented  in  the  report 
of  the  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  at  the  Loui8ia^a  Purchase 
Exposition,  I  desire  also  to  include  a  statement  extracted  from  the 
Special  Consular  Reports,  volume  33,  presented  in  1905,  which  shows 
the  hours  of  silk  mills  at  Crefeld,  Germany;  of  the  engineering  works 
at  Dusseldorf ;  of  the  machinery  works  at  Dusseldorf ;  of  the  hosiery 
works  at  Chemnitz;  of  the  cotton  mills  at  Munchen-Gladbach ;  of 
the  woolen  mills  at  Elberfeld;  of  the  cutlery  works  at  Solingen,  and 
the  steel  works  at  Essen. 

The  following  time  schedules,  taken  from  various  representative 
factories  in  different  places,  will  show  exactly  the  length  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  day^s  work: 

Hours  m  silk  mUl  at  Crefeld. 


Begin 7.30  a.  m. 

Dinner 12  to  1.30  p.  m. 

Tea 4to4.15p.  m. 

Close 7.15  p.m. 


BUMMBR, 

Begin 7  a.  in. 

Breakfast 8.30  to  8.46  a.  m. 

Dinner 12  to  1.30  p.  m. 

Tea 4to4.16p.  m. 

Close 7  p.m.  | 

Total  in  summer,  12  hoars,  minus  2  hours  for  meals  equals  10  hours. 

Total  in  winter,  11}  hours,  minus  1}  hours  for  meals  equals  10  hours.  On  Satur- 
days the  closing  time  is  5.30  p.  m.  The  w«ek  is,  therefore,  58i  hours  in  summer  and 
58|  hours  in  winter. 

Hour$  in  engineering  Uforks  at  DUmeldorf. 

Begin 6.30  a.  m. 

Breakfast 8.15  to  8.30  a.  m. 

Dinner 12  to  1.30  p.  m. 

Tea 4.15  to  4.30  p.  m. 

Close 6.30  p.  m. 

Total,  12  hours,  minus  2  hours  for  meals  equals  10  hours.     Week,  60  hours. 
H<mrs  in  machinery  works  ai  Dimeldorf, 

Begin 7  a.  m. 

Dinner 12  to  1.30  p.  m. 

Close , 6.30  p.  m. 

Total,  m  hours,  minus  1}  hours  for  meals  equals  10  hours.     Week,  60  hours. 

Hours  in  hosiery  mill  at  Chemnitz, 

Begin 6  a.  m.  (winter  7.  a.m.)« 

Breakfast 8.30  to  8.50  a.  m. 

Dinner 12  to  1  p.  m. 

Tea 4  to  4.20  p.  m. 

Close 6  p.m.  (winter  7  p.  m.). 

Total,  12  hours,  minus  1  hour  and  40  minutes  for  meals  equals  10  hours  and  20 
minutes.  On  Saturdays  the  mill  closes  at  5.30  p.  m.  Week,  61}  hours  in  summer, 
60}  hours  in  winter. 

Hours  in  cotton  miU  at  MUnchen-Oladbach. 

Begin 7  a.  m. 

Dinner 12  to  1.30  p.  m. 

Tea 4  to  4.15  p.  m. 

Close 6.30  p.  m. 

Total,  11}  hours,  minus  1}  hours  for  meals  equals  9}  hours.  On  Saturdays  close  at 
5.30  p.  m.     Week,  57}  hours. 
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Hours  in  woolen  mill  at  Etberfdd, 

Begin 6  a.  m. 

Breakfuft ^ 8  to  8.15  a.  m. 

Dinxier 12  to  1  p.  m. 

Tea 4to4.16p.  m. 

Clofle 6.30  p.  m. 

Total,  12}  hours,  minna  1}  hours  for  meals  equals  11  hours.  On  Saturdays  close  at 
2  p.  m.    Week,  62  hours. 

Hours  in  cuUery  works  at  Solingm, 

Begin 7  a.  m. 

Bieakfasl 9to9.16a.  m.  (youthful 

•  workers  9  to  9.30). 

Dinner 12  to  1.30  p.  m. 

Tea 4to4.15p.  m.  (youthful 

workers  4  to  4.30). 
Close 7  p.  m. 

Total,  12  hours,  minus  2  hours  for  meals  equals  10  hours.  Week,  60  hours  for 
men,  58}  hours  for  women. 

Hours  in  engineering  works  at  Chemnitz. 

Begin 6a.m.  (winter  7a. m.). 

Breakfast 8  to  8.30  a.  m.  ' 

Dinner 12tolp.  m. 

Tea 4  to  4.15  p.  m. 

Close : 6  p.  m.  (winter  7  p.  m.). 

Total,  12  hours,  minus  If  hours  for  meals  equals  lOi  hours.     Week,  61}  hours. 
Hours  in  steel  works  at  Essen  (Krupp) . 

Begin 6a.  m. 

Breakfast 8  to  8.15  a.  m. 

Dinner 12  to  1.30  p.  m. 

Tea! 4to4.15p;  m. 

Close : 6  p.  m. 

Total,  12  hours,  minus  2  hours  for  meals  equals  10  hours.    Week,  60  houm. 

In  all  of  those  cases  you  will  find,  gentlemen,  that  in  private 
employment  there  is  practicall}^  a  ten-hour  day,  and  on  inquiry  at 
the  German  embassy  this  morning  I  was  assured  that  there  was  no 
governmental  regulation  as  to  the.  hours  of  labor,  even  on  the  pubUe 
works  of  the  Empire,  although  there  was  some  individual  regulation 
among  the  states  of  the  German  Empire. 

Mr.  Payson.  As  to  pubUc  work? 

Mr.  Emery.  I  said  there  was  no  pubUc  regulation  in  the  Empire 
as  a  whole,  but  there  might  be  some  reflation  among  the  German 
states  on  public  works,  but  in  no  case  in  private  contracts.  I  was 
also  told  by  the  embassy  that  the  eight-hour  day  as  a  standard  work- 
day among  the  German  manufacturers  was  exceptional,  not  general. 

Sir.  Holder.  What  consul  was  it  that  made  that  report? 

Mr.  Emery.  I  was  not  able  to  get  his  name.  I  asked  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  for  it,  and  they  simply  sent  me  that  page.  They  said  the 
complete  report  was  not  obtainable. 

iSr,  NiCHOLLS.  What  is  the  date  of  it? 

Mr.  Embrt.  It  is  simply  dated  1905.     I  asked  for  information  on 

the  subject  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  simply  sent  me  these  few  pages, 

B&ying  that  the  document  from  which  these  were  taken  was  exhausted. 

One  additional  word,  let  me  say,  with  respect  to  the  poHcv  of  this 

bUl—tbe  attempt  to  get  a  Government  regulation  of  the  hours  of 
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labor,  with  a  view  to  securing  an  indirect  governmental  regjulation 
of  the  hours  of  private  employment.  The  experience  of  legislation 
upon  the  industrial  relation,  the  contractual  relation,  between 
employer  and  employee — the  experience  of  history  does  not  justify  a 
behef  that  the  inteirerence  of  tne  state  secures  happy  results.  It 
might  very  properly  be  said  that  we  prefer  to  learn  by  the  moral  of 
an  experience  of  our  own,  but  that  is  an  exceedingly  costly  lesson  to 
learn,  and  the  mere  fact  that  other  states,  other  nations,  had  regu- 
lated the  hours  of  labor  would  not  be  a  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  take  upon  itself  as  a  Govemmenl  the  establishment  of  a  policy 
that  tended  toward  not  merely  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor, 
but  what  I  want  to  keep  before  the  members  of  this  committee,  the 

firohibition  of  the  sale  of  labor  beyond  a  certain  spedfied  amount, 
t  is  a  new  doctrine  in  America  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  say  in  private  employment  that  a  man  shall  sell  so 
much  of  his  private  labor  and  no  more,  and  that  that  surplus  store 
of  his  energy  shall  go  into  the  junk  heap  of  time. 
The  first  great  attempt  at  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  by 

fovemment  followed  upon  an  extraordinary  calamity — the  great 
)ngUsh  plague  of  1347  or  1348.  The  supply  of  laborers  was  so 
unequal  to  the  task  of  meeting  the  agricultural  necessities  of  the  hour, 
and  in  response  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
the  wage  of  labor  raised  so  greatly  that  the  great  manor  lords  of 
England  appealed  to  the  State  to  secure  the  labor  necessanr  to 
operate  their  vast  possessions,  and  obtained  the  enactment  of  the 
Statute  of  Laborers,  passed,  I  believe,  in  1349,  which  not  onlv  made 
it  compulsory  for  the  agricultural  laborer  to  work  within  tne  con- 
fines of  his  parish,  but  fixed  his  pay  at  least  within  a  maximum.  That 
first  interference  oh  the  part  of  the  State  with  the  contractual  right 
of  the  employer  and  employee,  done  under  the  pressure  of  baronial 
need  and  under  the  excuse  of  great  occasion,  left  an  ineradicable 
mark  upon  the  English  statute  books  and  modified  all  the  future 
relations  of  the  En^Bsh  employer  and  employee  clear  up  to  its  repeal 
in  the  twenty-third  or  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  Victorian  reign 

The  statute  of  laborers  was  modified  in  Elizabethan  time,  but  the 
private  contractual  relations  between  employer  and  employee  were 
constantly  kept  within  the  grip  of  the  state,  and  you  find  from  the 
very  beffinning  of  feudal  times,  traced  through  Hallam's  Constitu- 
tional History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  traced  by  all  our  great  historians, 
the  constantly  dangerous  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  hold 
the  workingman  in  subjection  through  the  regulation  of  his  labor 
contract,  that  is,  with  regard  to  hours  and  wages,  often  with  regard 
to  his  freedom  of  movement  from  parish  to  parish,  the  state  inhibit- 
ing his  contractual  rights,  and  compelling  Inm  to  emerge  but  slowly 
from  feudal  conditions  that  found  him  m  serfdom,  until  you  trace 
that  system  of  control  of  the  labor  contract  from  feudal  control, 
through  guild  control  to  state  control,  until  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
Frencli  Revolution,  the  bells  of  Notre  Dame  rang  out  in  pubUc  cele- 
bration of  the  repeal  of  the  last  statutory  enactment  that  stood 
between  the  laborer  and  free  contract. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  have  referred  to  the  evolution  of  in- 
dustrial relations.  But  they  turn  again  to  the  very  thing  that  for 
eight  hundred  years  labor  Has  striven  to  overcome,  state  control  of 
the  labor  contract,  because  perchance  they  believe  they  are  in  a 
position  to  secure  what  they  imagine  would  prove  to  be  a  beneficial 
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prohibition  of  the  right  to  freely  dispose  of  the  workingman^s  only 
capital — his  labor. 

They  come  insisting  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  laboring  men.  That 
is  the  chief  possession  the  laboring  man  will  have  taken  from  him  in 
respect  to  certain  forms  of  contract,  and  this  innovation  once  begun, 
where  will  it  end?  If  you  are  asked  to  exercise  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  labor  and  its  purchase,  to 
the  extent  fixed  by  the  terms  of  this  bill,  where  will  it  stop?  Wise 
was  the  judge  who  called  attention  to  that  very  danger,  and  with 
respect  to  exactly  such  legislation,  said,  on  page  214  of  the  Sixty- 
seventh  Ohio  State  Reports,  referring  to  a  previous  decision  of  the 
court  in  wliich  this  very  question  of  policy  nad  been  discussed. 

"Such  legislation  may  invade  one  class  of  rights  to-day  and 
another  to-morrow,  and  if  it  can  be  sanctioned  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, while  far  removed  in  time  we  will  not  be  far  away  in  practical 
statesmanship  from  those  ages  when  governmental  prefects  super- 
vised the  building  of  houses,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  sowing  of  seed, 
and  the  reaping  of  grain,  and  governmental  ordinances  related  Jhe 
movements  and  labor  of  artisans,  the  rate  of  wages,  the jpnce  of  food, 
the  diet  and  clothing  of  the  people,  and  a  large  range  or  other  affairs 
long  since  in  all  civflized  lands  regarded  as  outside  of  governmental 
functions." 

That  is  the  very  tendency  of  the  thought  behind  this  legislation, 
and  it  is  wise  statesmanship,  gentlemen,  that  recognizes  and  prevents 
the  onward  movement  of  dangerous  tendencies,  not  permitting  them 
to  reach  their  goal.     We  are  to  beware  of  just  sucn  movements  as 
this,  ''lest  it  be  recorded  as  a  precedent,  and  many  an  error,  by  the 
same  example,  creep  into  the  State."     What  sound  reason  of  public 
policy  has  yet  been  advanced  in  all  the  hearings  before  these  com- 
mittees for  the  enactment  of  legislation  of  this  character  that  seeks 
to  put  the  seal  of  governmental  approval  upon  an  attempt  to  abso- 
lutely prohibit  the  sale  of  labor  witn  respect  to  certain  objects?     If, 
air,  you  can  once  prohibit  the  sale  or  the  purchase  of  a  man's  labor 
for  Government  contracts;  if  you  can  once  take  away  from  him  that 
which  the  courts  of  this  country  from  their  earliest  day  have  held  a 
most  valuable  property  right,  under  some  specious  plea  of  benefit, 
how  far  could  you  not  go  with  varying  notions  of  paternalistic  states- 
manship ?     Among  a  free  people,  m  the  midst  of  democratic  institu- 
tions, we  note  carefully  the  growth  of  innovations  or  tendencies  in 
directions  that  seriously  affect  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  citizen, 
which  government  exists  only  to  protect. 

I  am  greatly  obliged  to  this  committee  for  the  patience  with  which 
you  have  listened  to  me. 

(Theretipon,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  the,  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Friday,  February  21,  1908,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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Subcommittee  on  Labob,  No.  1, 

House  op  Repbesentatives, 

Friday,  February  21, 1908. 
The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner 
(chairman)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Davenpobt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  telegram 
from  the  president  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  as  follows: 

Bridoeport,  Conn.,  February  il^  1908. 
Hon.  Daniel  Davenport: 

Please  represent  the  manufacturers  of  Bridgeport  in  opposition  to  the  eight-hour 
bill  by  every  argument  at  your  command. 

(Signed)  S.  T.  Davis,  Jr., 

President  of  the  Manufacturers*  Associatton  of  Bridgeport,  Cbnn. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  JOSEPH  W.  POWELL,  OP  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  general 
manager  of  the  Cramp  Company  which  I  would  like  to  present  to  you. 

The  Chaibman.  Read  it,  so  that  it  will  get  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Powell.  This  letter  reads: 

Februabt  20, 1908. 
Hon.  James  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Labor , 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  House  Resolution  No.  15651,  which 
has  been  referred  to  your  committee.  This  bill,  which  limits  the  hours  of  daily  service 
of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States,  or  for  any 
Territory,  or  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  for  other  purposes,  is  similar  to  others 
that  have  been  before  the  Coneress  on  various  previous  occasions. 

This  company  has  presented  its  reasons  for  opposing  the  passage  of  bills  of  this 
character  in  the  past,  and  is  desirous  of  again  su omitting  the  same  in  some  detail 
before  your  committee.  While  many  most  acceptable  reasons  can  be  urged  against 
the  enactment  of  this  resolution,  these  seem  to  fall  primarily  under  four  headings: 

1.  The  hiife  increase  in  cost  to  the  Government  for  all  work  dpne  under  the  pro- 
visionsof  this  act. 

2.  The  practical  impossibility  of  carrying  on  work  for  the  Government  in  a 
commercial  establishment  under  this  law,  and  at  the  same  time  doing  commercial 
work  on  a  basis  to  permit  competition  with  other  firms  not  employed  on  Government 
work,  rendering  it  necessary  for  a  firm  to  refuse  to  accept  Government  business  or  to 
confine  itself  to  it  only. 

3.  Its  effect  in  increasing  the  cost  oi  output,  and  the  decrease  in  promptness  and 
efficiency  of  production,  particularly  in  connection  with  competition  with  foreign 
manufacturers  for  foreign  trades. 

4.  The  definite  limit  placed  upon  the  earning  ability  of  the  workman  and  the 
abridgment  of  his  rights  m  this  direction. 

We  therefore  now  wish  to  renew  our  objections  in  the  most  formal  manner  to  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  and  sincerely  trust  that  it  will  not  be  favorably  reported  to 
the  House. 

The  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and 
^  Engine  Building  Company, 

(Signed)  H.  W.  Hand. 

Vtce-President  and  General  Manager. 

Mr.  Powell.  Gentlemen;  T  am  with  the  Cramp  Company  as  assist- 
ant to  the  president,  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  president,  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Grove,  is  now  in  the  South,  so  that  he  will  probably  be  unable  to 
attend  the  committee  meetings.  I  know  that  if  it  haa  been  possible 
he  would  have  come  here  to  have  spread  his  views  on  this  subject  on 

^our  records.     But  in  his  absence  I  must  do  the  best  I  can  to  put  it 
efore  you,  together  with  some  of  my  own,  which  may  not  entirely 
agree  with  his. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  objections  to  this  bill  naturally  fall  under 
lour  groupings:  First,  as  to  its  practicability;  second,  as  to  the  extra 
cost  and  the  effect  on  competition,  particularly  as  affecting  our  for- 
eim  business,  and  aJso  to  a  considerable  extent  our  competition  with 
otner  American  manufacturers;  third,  the  extra  ccst  to  the  Govern- 
ment, which  is  certainly  a  very  important  factor,  and,  fourth,  the 
effect  on  the  individual  workman. 

I  think,  perhaps,  in  starting  it  may  make  some  other  remarks  I 
want  to  maKe  later  a  little  clearer  if  1  outline  in  a  brief  manner  the 
procedure  in  the  building  of  a  large  vessel.  This  is  practically  the 
same  whether  the  vessel  is  for  the  Government  or  wnether  it  is  for 
the  merchant  marine.  When  the  contract  is  let  and  the  preliminary 
plans  and  specifications  are  put  in  the  shipbuilder's  hanas,  he  must 
first  proceed  to  get  out  enougn  details  from  those  plans  to  begin  order- 
ing me  material.  In  the  case  of  a  first-class  battle  ship  there  are 
alt(^ether  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  thousand  plans  and  sketches 
that  must  be  made  before  that  vessel  is  completeu.  The  amount  of 
material  that  is  ordered  runs  up  considerably  beyond  a  million  dollars, 
probably  nearly  to  two  millions  in  the  later  ships,  and  practically 
cverv  piece  must  be  specified  in  great  detail.  It  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial "before  any  work  whatever  can  be  done  in  the  yard  that  the 
material  shall  have  been  ordered  and  delivered  in  the  proper  sequence 
and  in  the  proper  amoimts.  To  carry  out  a  proper  system  it  is  nec- 
essary to  look,  I  believe,  further  into  the  future  than  in  almost  any 
other  line  of  manufacture. 

VirTien  the  first  few  general  plans  have  been  approved,  it  is  then  pos- 
sible to  begin  the  order  of  the  structural  material,  and  as  this  comes  in 
and  has  b^n  received  in  sufficient  amounts  the  earliest  work  on  the 
vessel  can  be  begun.  From  that  time  on  it  is  a  question  of  building 
each  complex  structure  step  by  step  and  piece  by  piece  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  want  of  any  small  detail  at  any  time  in  the  construction 
may  hold  up  an  enormously  large  volume  of  work  that  can  not  be 
begun  or  can  not  be  gone  ahead  with  because  this  apparently  insig- 
mncant  detail  is  not  at  hand.  I  might  cite  as  an  example  of  this  the 
delay  that  may  be  caused  by  not  receiving  a  single  shell  plate.  The 
want  of  that  single  plate  will  prevent  the  closing  in  of  the  cojnpart- 
ment  and  its  water  testing  and  holds  up  every  bit  of  work  that  will 
later  go  on  in  that  compartment  after  it  has  been  tested.  The 
instances  of  this  sort  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely — how  the  non- 
receipt  of  an  armor  plate  may  hold  up  the  backing  and  the  completion 
of  the  work  m  weight  of  this  portion  of  the  ship.  The  lack  or  these 
plates  may  also  absolutely  stop  the  work,  because  it  maybe  impossible 
to  adu  other  weights  to  the  ship  until  the  armor  plate  is  in  place, 
because  if  added  it  would  be  impossible  to  place  tnese,  because  the 
armor  shelf  would  be  below  the  water  line. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  that  the  shipbuilder  always  has  to 
encounter  is  the  question  of  not  getting  some  of  his  details  when  he 
needs  thenri,  and  the  delays  that  result  therefrom  are  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance  and  will  certainly  be  affected  by  the  bill  now 
before  you  for  consideration.  This  is  one  of  the  great  disadvantages 
that  the  shipbuilder  in  this  country  labors  under.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  spending  some  time  in  Great  Britain  last  spring,  and  in  talking 
with  a  number  of  the  principal  shipbuilders  in  that  country,  one  of 
the  points  in  ivhich  I  was  greatly  interested  was  this  question  of 
delimrr  of  materials.    Over  there  they  can  normally  get  their  steel 
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plates  in  from  one  to  two  weeks  after  they  are  ordered.  In  this 
country  we  are  often  very  glad  to  get  them  after  six  months.  They 
have  been  very  fortunate  in  the  past  in  being  able  to  get  armor  when 
it  was  needed;  their  forgings  come  to  them  practicaUyas  soon  after 
they  are  ordered  as  they  can  be  manufactured.  In  this  country  the 
condition  has  been  absolutely  different.  At  the  present  time,  due 
to  the  business  depression,  things  come  quicker,  but  when  business 
is  brisk,  the  shipbuilder  unfortunately  has  had  to  take  what  is  left 
over,  and  it  has  usually  fceen  not  very  much  and  has  been  very  slow 
incoming.   • 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  bill  goes  through,  it  can  not  but  result 
in  making  the  conditions  as  to  the  dehvery  of  material  very  much 
worse  than  at  the  present  time.  The  forgings,  the  steel  plates,  and 
the  various  other  special  work  that  will  be  furnished  the  shipbuilder 
by  the  different  subcontractors  will  be  affected  in  two  ways  by  this 
bill;  first,  by  the  fact  (if  they  can  produce  the  material  under  its 
provisions)  that  the  time  of  its  production  will  be  increased  uni- 
versally in  the  ratio  of  the  working  hours  of  the  mechanic.  In  the 
next  place  there  is  sure  to  ensue  a  long  line  of  difficulties  due  to 
questions  as  to  whether  or  not  this  law  nas  been  violated. 

In  comparing  the  conditions  existing  in  the  shipyards  of  this 
country  with  those  of  England,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  committee 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  questions  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  cost. 
At  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  yard  we  make  a  week  of  fifty-five 
working  hours.  On  tne  other  side,  where  a  nine-hour  day  is  nearly 
universally  in  force  in  the  shipyards,  the  time  is  practically  the  same. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wages  that  we  pay  are  simply  far  above  those 
paid  in  Great  Britain.  Where  our  average  weeldy  wage  for  the 
employee  in  our  yard  will  vary  from  $12  to  $13,  there  it  runs  from 
$8  to  $8.50.  That  is  a  difference  of  nearly  50  per  cent  that  we  pay 
for  practically  the  same  number  of  hours,  and  1  found  upon  inquiry 
from  a  number  of  the  different  builders  over  there  that  the  conditions 
in  the  different  yards  were  nearly  the  same.  In  one  yard  that  was 
doing  an  especially  high  class  of  work,  their  wages  might  run  a  little 
higher;  in  another,  where  only  tramp  steamers  were  oeing  built,  it 
might  run  a  Uttle  lower,  but  those  fiigures  are  close  averages  and  will 
only  vary  slightly  from  one  place  to  another.  Moreover,  these  wages 
are  the  average  earnings  per  week;  they  can  not  be  divided  by  tne 
number  of  days  in  the  week  as  an  average  per  day.  Of  course,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  time  lost  and  it  is  difficult  to  state  how  the  amount 
lost  in  England  compares  with  what  our  workmen  lose  in  our  own 
yards,  but  it  is  probably  not  materially  different. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  rates  of  wages  which  you  are  comparing  are 
those  of  the  common  or  unskilled  Tabor? 

Mr.  Powell.  Those  are  the  average  rates  for  the  entire  employees 
of  the  plants. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Including  the  apprentices? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes.  As  I  say,  you  can  not  divide  by  six  and  say 
that  the  average  wage  is  $2  per  day,  for  instance,  at  our  plant, 
because  the  average  man  hardly  works  more  than  five  days  per 
week,  so  that  a  nearer  average  of  the  wages  per  day  would  be  $2.50. 

That  brings  me  to  the  first  subdivision  of  what  I  would  like  to  say 
to  you,  and  that  is  as  to  the  practicability  of  this  bill.  Naturally, 
the  first  question  that  the  shipbuilder  would  ask  himself  upon  reading 
it  is,  can  a  ship  be  built  under  the  provisions  of  this  biU.  and  I  believe 
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that  it  can  only  be  answered  as  at  present  written,  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible.  The  bill  provides  that  in  case  of  extraordinary 
emergency  the  laboring  man  and  mechanic  can  work  more  than  eight 
hours^  and  probably  if  we  could  interpret  that  clause  to  our  own  sat- 
isfaction it  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  build  a  ship.  I  may  just 
state  a  few  operations  in  detail  that  could  not  be  carried  out  under 
this  law. 

Take,  first,  the  boring  of  a  cylinder  or  the  boring  of  a  casing  for  the 
steam  turbines  that  are  now  oeing  fitted.  While  the  roughing  cuts 
could  be  stopped  at  any  particular  period,  say,  when  the  macninist 
doio^  the  work  had  completed  his  eight  hours,  when  it  comes  to  the 
finishing  cut  that  is  absolutely  impracticable.  As  the  tool  travels 
over  the  surface  of  the  work  it  becomes  heated  itself,  and  the  cylinder 
in  its  neighborhood  abo  becomes  heated,  which  causes  a  certain 
amount  of  expansion  of  both  metals.  As  soon  as  the  tool  is  stopped 
of  course  both  the  tool  and  casing  will  cool  down,  and  when  the 
machine  is  again  put  in  operation  there  is  a  high  spot  that  is  perfectly 
apparent,  fi  varies,  of  course,  with  the  size  or  the  work  and  the 
characteristics  of  it,  out  it  is  perfectly  apparent  where  this  stop  took 
place.  On  these  fine-finished  jobs  a  spot  of  that  sort  is  not  aomissi- 
We;  it  not  only  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  various  inspectors  who 
have  to  pass  tne  work,  but  we  would  not  permit  it  in  our  work  where 
we  ourselves  were  the  judges  of  what  was  right. 

Another  case  that  nught  be  cited  is  the  machining  of  a  crank  shaft, 
that  is  the  shaft  upon  which  the  engine  works  to  operate  the  pro- 
pellers, a  the  machine  in  which  tnis  shaft  is  being  turned  was 
stopped,  if  this  stop  came  upon  one  of  the  bearings,  it  would  be  very 
sure  to  cause  trouole.  When  the  vessel  is  on  the  trial  trip  it  only 
takes  a  cinder  from  the  stacks,  perhaps,  or  the  most  insimincant  bit 
of  grit  in  one  of  those  bearings,  to  cause  the  greatest  trouble.  A  little 
heat  makes  more,  and  before  one  has  more  than  time  to  realize  what 
is  going  on,  particularly  in  the  turbine  work,  the  trouble  has  become 
very  serious. 

Another  case  that  might  be  cited  is  the  machining  of  turret  tracks. 
The  12-inch  turrets  on  one  of  our  vessels  weigh  about  500  tons,  and 
they  are  carried  on  what  is  practically  a  big  roller  bearing.  The 
rollers  are  in  the  forms  of  cones  made  out  or  the  highest  grade  of 
nickel  steel,  and  it  is  imperative  that  that  track  should  be  as  nearly 
perfect  as  human  ingenuity  can  make  it.  It  is  made  of  a  steel  cast- 
ing in  sections,  and  after  it  has  been  bolted  on  to  the  structural  work 
it  has  to  be  machined  in  place.  The  face  of  this  track  upon  which 
the  rollers  bear  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  inches  wide,  and  to  make 
the  finishing  cut  across  that  will  take  very  mucft  more  than  ten 
hours.  One  finishing  cut  does  not  do  it.  We  often  take  one  finish- 
ing cut  after  another  on  that  track  for  two  weeks  before  we  can  get 
one  that  comes  close  enough  to  being  true  to  get  that  turret  accepted. 
It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  temperature  variations 
to  throw  the  turret  out  enough  to  reject  it.  In  one  case  a  rivet  fire 
close  to  one  side  of  the  turret  caused  enough  deformation  to  make 
us  do  the  work  over  again.  To  ask  any  contractor  to  stop  his  work 
on  that  track  at  the  end  of  eight  hours,  or  even  to  put  a  second  shift 
of  men  on  to  continue  the  operation,  would  simply  be  asking  the 
impossible.  The  second  shift  of  men  would  not  know  exactly  how 
the  tool  was  working,  how  fast  it  was  wearing,  be  sufficiently  familiar 
with  those  conditions  to  insure  getting  the  cut  right,  and  instead  of 
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taking,  perhaps,  two  weeks  to  get  a  good  cut  it  is  impossible  to,  say 
whether  it  would  ever  be  done. 

In  connection  with  the  docking  and  repair  work,  of  which  a  con- 
siderable amount  is  done  by  the  Cramp  Company,  the  men  them* 
selves  are  extremely  anxious  for  overtime  work.  It  is  a  most  usual 
request,  when  a  rush  job  is  brought  to  the  yard,  for  the  men  to  be 
allowed  to  work  overtime,  and  a  good  many  men  will  ask  for  employ- 
ment, and  if  they  are  told  there  is  no  overtime  they  simply  get  out; 
they  have  no  use  for  that  work.  Those  men  want  to  mate  all  the 
money  they  can^  and  they  want  to  get  as  much  work  as  they  can, 
and  of  course  this  bill  would  absolutdy  prohibit  our  doing  any  work 
of  that  class  in  connection  with  our  Government  vessels. 

Another  case  where  the  Umitation  to  eight  hours  would  work  a 
great  hardship  would  be  in  the  handlingof  large  weights,  particu* 
larly  those  to  be  placed  on  board  ships.  We  have  for  this  purpose  a 
large  floating  crane,  which  is  a  rather  imwieldl.y  structure  to  move. 
Sometimes,  when  the  tide  is  running  in  the  wrong  direction,  it  will 
take  a  couple  of  hours  to  move  it  less  than  the  distance  of  our  water 
front.  The  time  necessarv  to  sling  and  hoist  the  heavy  pieces  runs 
also  into  the  hours,  and  the  time  necessary  to  land  them  is  more  or 
less  an  indefinite  quantity.  Once  these  pieces  are  lifted  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  put  them  down  until  they  are  in  place,  unless  the  entire 
day's  work  is  to  go  for  nothing,  and  with  an  eight-hour  limit,  unless 
these  cases  were  construed  under  the  clause  relative  to  emergencies, 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  do  a  good  part  of  this  handling. 

There  is  another  case  that  we  meet,  particularly  in  ship  work,  and 
that  is  the  case  where  we  have  to  rush  certain  parts  to  catch  up. 
For  instance,  the  delays  spoken  of  above  will  result  in  a  certain  part 
of  the  ship  getting  considerably  behind.  When  the  missing  article  is 
received,  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  concentrate  on  that  particu- 
lar spot  and  bring  the  work  there  along  up  to  where  it  should  have 
been  if  the  delay  had  not  occurred,  and  that  naturally  means  working 
not  only  more  men  but  more  hours  in  order  to  get  our  work  out  in 
reasonable  time.  We  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  overtime  from  this 
cause. 

The  trial  trips  of  Government  vessels  also  are  another  example  of 
work  that  can  not  be  carried  on  on  an  eight-hour  basis.  With  the 
ship  at  sea,  she  must  naturally  be  taken  care  of.  both  night  and  day, 
ana  to  take  three  complete  sets  of  men  would  be  a  practical  impos- 
sibility. 

Of  course,  the  argument  may  be  urged  that  the  Connecticut  was 
built  at  the  New  York  Navy-Yard  on  the  eight-hour  basis,  but  there 
are  a  number  of  points  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  that  vessel.  In  the  first  place,  the  Government  had  the 
^eat  and  undoubted  advantage  of  being  its  own  inspector,  and  of 
mterpreting  the  emergency  clause  as  it  existed  in  the  law  of  1892  to 
fit  the  requirements  of  the  case.  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  was 
done  with  the  best  of  iudgment  and  for  the  very  best  interests  of 
the  Government,  and  I  nave  also  no  doubt. that  work  was  carried  on 
beyond  eight  hours  per  day,  that  probably  the  inspectors  at  our  yard 
would  not  permit. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is,  there  was  no  emergency? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is,  there  was  no  absolute  emergency  such  as  is 
defined  by  law;  that  it  was  a  matter  of  manufacturing  necessity,  but 
not  emergency. 
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Mr.  NiCHOixs.  Could  you  cite  any  instance  to  the  committee  in 
which  that  occurred?  . 

Mr.  Powell.  No;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  You  can  not  speak  with  definite  knowledge? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  caii  not  speak  with  definite  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Emeby.  Perhaps  the  building  of  the  war  ship  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  those  conditions  was  an  extraordinary  condition. 

Mr.  Powell.  Perhaps  it  was. 

Mr.  Hatden.  You  do  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  that  did 
occur  in  the  construction  of  the  ConnediciUf 

Mr.  Powell.  I  can  not  say  from  mv  own  knowledge  that  I  know 
that  to  be  a  fact — no;  I  can  say  that  I  know  it  must  have  been  a  fact. 

Mr.  Hayden.  As  a  naval  constructor? 

Mr.  Powell.  As  a  naval  constructor. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  That  is  yolur  opinion? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  can  further  state  that,  having  served  at  the  New 
York  Navy-Yard  •  as  one  of  Admiral  Bowles's  assistants  for  some 
time,  considerable  of  work  was  done  in  1901  and  1902  that  certainly 
could  not  be  interpreted  as  emergency  work.  The  dry  dock  would  be 
used  when  it  was  desirable  to  get  ships  out  to  make  way  for  other 
ships.  Boilers  might  be  cleaned  in  overtime,  because  it  was  not 
^desirable  to  shut  down  the  plant  on  the  next  day.  Cylinders  would 
be  bored  out,  the  finishing  cut  would  be  taken,  running  into  over- 
time, because  it  was  a  manufacturing  necessity.  But  none  of  these 
cases  are  such  emergencies,  as  I  understand,  as  are  included  within 
the  limits  of  its  application. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  you  know  some  manufacturing  necessity. 
Just  state  in  the  record  what  the  facts  known  to  you  are  that  con 
vinced  your  mind  that  it  must  have  occurred. 

Mr.  rowELL.  I  can  again  cite  the  cases  that  I  have  alluded  to 
above — that  the  finish  cuts  on  the  cylinders  could  not  have  been  made 
within  eight  hours;  that  the  finish  cut  on  the  crank  shafts  could  not 
have  been  made  within  eight  hours;  that  they  had  to  handle  weights 
that  they  could  not  put  on  the  ship  within  eight  hours.  The  trial 
trip,  I  may  further  state,  was  made  after  the  ship  was  in  commission, 
and  with  a  Government  crew,  so  that,  of  course,  the  bill  would  not 
be  appUcable  in  that  respect.  But  that  trial  trip  could  not  have 
been  made,  if  made  by  the  yard  force,  within  the  eight-hour  law. 

The  Chaerman.  From  your  knowledge  derived  from  your  connec- 
tion with  the  New  York  Navy- Yard,  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  I  understand,  that  the  eight-hour  law  is  administered  in  the  navy- 
yard  by  the  naval  officers  as  it  could  not  be  administered  by  a  civilian 
m  a  pn  vate  shipyard  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  said  that  it  was  for  two  years,  from  1901  to  1902, 
administered  in.  fk  way  that  I  interpreted  woula  not  be  satisfactory 
under  this  bill. 

Mt.  Hayden.  That  is,  as  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Powell,  a  manu- 
facturing necessity.     The  matter  of  material  convenience  in  manu- 
facture was  treated  by  the  constructors  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy- Yard 
as  an  emergency  witmn  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  1892? 
Mr.  Powell.  Exactly,  and  it  was  the  proper  way  to  treat  it. 
Mr.  Paysok.  In  your  judgment? 
Mr,  PowBix.  In  my  judgment. 
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Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Do  you  mean  that  in  the  case  of  the  building  of  the 
Cannecticutt 

Mr.  Powell.  Exactly. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Did  you  find  that  to  be  so — that  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Powell.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  The  case  just  cited  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Powell.  Oh,  no;  I  think  I  have  stated  quite  clearly  what  I 
know. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  You  began  by  referring  to  the  ConnecticiUf  so  I 
understood  what  you  said  afterwards  on  that  point  was  in  connection 
with  the  building  of  the  Connecticut,  and  I  so  understand  his  ques- 
tion to  be  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  BL^lYden.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Powell.  It  may  be,  further,  somewhat  illuminating  to  look  at 
a  few  of  the  results  in  connection  with  the  time  consumed  in  the 
building  of  the  Connecticut  as  compared  with  vessels  building  about 
the  same  time.  The  Louisiana,  which  was  a  sister  ship,  built  at  New- 
port News,  was  contracted  for  on  the  15th  of  October,  1902,  and 
the  instructions  to  the  New  York  Navy-Yard  that  the  Connecticut 
would  be  built  at  that  yard  had  gone  to  them  even  before  that  date, 
so  that  some  preliminary  work  had  been  done  there  before  the  New- 
port News  yard  could  begin.  The  Louisiana's  keel  was  laid  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1903;  she  was  launched  on  August  27,  1904,  and  was  deliv- 
ered on  June  2, 1906.  The  Connecticut's  keel,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
not  laid  imtil  March  10,  1903;  she  was  not  launched  until  September 
29,  1904,  and  she  was  not  completed  until  September  29,  1906,  or  a 
period  of  four  months  longer  than  the  Louvdana.  Also  the  Con^- 
necticut  did  not  have  to  run  a  preliminary  official  trial  imtil  after  she 
had  been  in  commission,  and  as  this  will  add  at  least  one  month  to  the 
period  of  building,  there  was  a  real  discrepancy  of  about  five  months 
m  the  time.  I  may  also  cite  the  Tennessee,  which  was  appropriated 
for  under  the  same  act  of  Congress  as  the  Connecticut  and  ijouisiana, 
and  which  was  also  a  first-class  armored  vessel,  or  armored  cruiser. 

Mr.  Payson.  Who  built  her? 

Mr.  Powell.  She  was  built  by  the  Cramp  Company. 

Mr.  Holder.  Mr.  Powell,  do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  refer  before  this 
committee  to  the  comparison  beween  the  building  of  the  Connecticut 
and  the  Louisiana,  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  delays  that 
were  in  effect  in  the  delivery  of  the  material? 

Mr.  IIayden.  To  whom? 

Mr.  Holder.  If  you  can  only  give  the  specific  working  time  that 
was  consumed  in  the  construction  of  the  Louisiana  and  the  specific 
time  in  the  construction  of  the  Connecticut,  that  would  make  a  fair 
comparison. 

Mr.  Powell.  So  far  as  the  delays  were  concerned,  they  were  about 
equal  on  the  two  vessels  in  all  probability,  so  that  the  comparison  is 
still  fair.  Certainly,  the  Newport  News  Company  had  little,  if  any, 
advantage  in  its  delivery  of  materials  over  the  Government. 

Mr.  Holder.  Do  you  not  think  they  had  an  advantage  in  the  fact 
that  their  shops  and  yards  were  thoroughly  organized  and  that  the 
machinery  was  not  all  installed  at  the  Brookljii  Navy- Yard?  .You 
had  all  that  preliminary  work  to  do,  and  that  time  was  charged 
against  the  Connecticut 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  it  is  an  advantage  that  the  private  yard  will 
always  have  over  the  Government  yard.     It  will  always  be  better 
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organized  and  better  equipped  to  do  business  from  the  conditions 
that  exist.  Every  private  snipbuilder  is  in  the  fiercest  sort  of  com- 
petition with  every  other  shipouilder,  and  the  onlv  way  he  can  hope 
to  survive  is  to  keep  his  plant  up  to  a  standard  of  efficiency  and  tne 
cost  of  his  work  down  to  a  minimum,  or  he  can  not  hope  to  oe  able  to 
compete  under  the  conditions  upon  which  business  is  transacted. 

Mr.  Holder.  That  comparison  does  not  hold  good  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  does. 

Mr.  Holder.  How  about  the  construction  of  the  Dreadnought? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  construction  of  the  Dreadnought  cost  Great 
Britain  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  per  cent  more  than  they  have  just 
placed  an  order  for  a  similar  battle  ship  with  a  private  contractor. 

Mr.  Holder.  Which  private  contractor  has  this? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  Armstrongs. 

Mr.  Holder.  What  hours  do  they  work? 

Mr.  Powell.  Fifty-four  hours  a  week. 

Mr.  Holder.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  was  told  that  they  worked  that  long  by  a  ship- 
builder in  Great  Britain  whom  I  have  a  right  to  beUeve. 

Mr.  Holder.  How  long  since? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Holder.  How  long  since  you  got  the  information? 

Mr.  Powell.  Last  May.  I  was  sn^aking  of  the  time  taken  in  con- 
structing the  Tennessee,  a  ship  built  under  the  same  appropriation 
as  the  Uonneciicvi  and  the  Louisiana,  Her  date  of  contract  was 
February  9, 1903.  The  keel  was  laid  Jime  20, 1903 ;  she  was  launched 
June  20,  1904,  and  delivered  July  27,  1906.  That  is,  her  time  of 
construction  was  six  and  one-half  months  less  than  the  Conneeticui 
on  a  fortv-two  months  contract,  and  if  the  extra  month  for  the  trial 
trip  is  allowed,  that  is  seven  and  one-half  months.  I  might  add, 
that  I  do  not  believe,  supjyosing  the  law  could  be  literally  adhered  to, 
under  the  provisions  hmiting  tne  hours  of  a  man  to  eignt  hours,  the 
Tennessee  could  have  been  constructed  within  four  or  fivd  months 
of  this  time  under  that  law. 

One  of  the  points  that  will  naturally  arise  is  that  this  time  of 
completing  the  ships  under  the  eight-hour  basis  can  be  bettered  by 
increasing  the  number  of  men  working.  That  is  unfortunately  a 
fallacy,  when  the  country  is  in  a  normally  prosperous  condition. 
The  number  of  men  in  tne  shipbuilding  trades  in  this  country  is 
comparatively  small,  and  the  surplus  to  draw  on  is,  in  times  of  pros- 
perity, practically  negligible.  I  may  add  that  a  year  ago  the  Cramp 
Company's  yard  was  quite  full  of  work.  There  was  apparently  a 
temi>orary  spurt  in  the  demand  for  merchant  vessels,  that  resulted 
in  our  getting  practically  seven  contracts  in  a  very  short  time,  which 
is  more  than  we  have  had  altogether  since  that  time,  and  for  a  year 
our  yard  was  crowded.  We  e&o  were  doing  a  considerable  amount 
of  other  work  of  different  classes  not  connected  with  shipbuilding. 
If  we  could  have  obtained  machinists,  we  would  have  put  our  machine 
shops  on  a  24-hour  basis,  but  it  was  an  absolute  impossibiUty  to  get 
the  men.  If  we  could  have  obtained  riveters  instead  of  running  in 
the  neighborhood  of  90  to  100  gangs,  as  we  were  able  to  do,  we  woidd 
have  been  able,  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  months,  to  run  150  gangs. 
The  same  applies  to  nearly  every  trade  in  our  yards  that  had  to  do 
with  shipbuilding.  We  needea  joiners,  we  needed  painters,  we 
needed  pattern  makers,  we  needed  molders,  but  they  were  not  to  be 
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had.  Therefore,  under  the  conditions  as  they  existed  at  that  time, 
the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  from  ten  to  eight  would  have 
meant  a  direct  increase  in  the  output  of  the  yard  in  the  same 
proportion. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  necessarily  economically  true  that  there 
never  can  be  more  people  found  in  anv  craft  in  the  country  than  are 
required  in  the  times  of  the  greatest  demand?  In  other  words,  that 
more  people  thian  are  required  in  the  time  of  the  highest  demand  can 
not  be  sustained  in  the  craft  and  can  not  stay  in  it? 

Mr.  Powell.  As  I  imderstand,  the  generally  accepted  economic 
principle  in  connection  with  the  various  economical  prmciples  is  that 
when  there  is  an  excess  of  in  the  neighborhood  of  2  per  cent  the  con- 
ditions are  about  what  are  considered  as  most  favorable.  Beyond 
that  the  number  of  unemployed  is  undesirably  large.  With  less  than 
that  there  is  not  the  supply  to  cover  the  shifting  demand  that  will 
take  care  of  such  variations  as  I  have  spoken  of.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  advantages  that  the  British  shipbuilder  has  over  the 
American  shipbuilder.  In  Great  Britain  shipbuilding  is,  I  think  I 
may  say,  the  principal  business,  both  as  to  its  standing  and  as  to  its 
amoimt.  The  result  is  that  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  dif- 
ferent trades  is  extremely  large,  and  if  this  year  Armstrongs'  is  espe- 
cially busy,  and  if  Doxford's  has  not  much  work,  Armstrongs'  will 
draw  on  Doxford's,  and  so  it  goes.  Usually,  except  in  very  extraor- 
dinary cases,  there  are  enough  men  to  go  around  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Tracy.  Is  it  not  true  that  when  business  is  normal  it  is 
a  great  deal  more  difficult  for  the  Cramps  Shipbuilding  Company  to 
obtain  employees,  because  of  the  fact  that  tney  can  obtain  better 
conditions  and  better  wages  in  other  localities,  and  when  there  is  a 
depression  that  they  can  obtain  all  the  help  that  they  need  because 
of  the  fact  of  the  depression? 

Mr.  Powell.  When  business  is  in  a  depression  anybody  can  get  all 
the  help  he  needs.  When  business  is  normal  we  do  not  find  any  more 
trouble  than  is  experienced  by  the  other  shipbuilders.  I  think  there 
is  no  labor  in  any  shipyard  that  is  better  satisfied  with  its  conditions 
than  that  in  our  yard.  However,  I  hope  that  our  general  superin- 
tendent will  be  before  the  committee  at  an  early  date,  and  he  is  inti- 
mately familiar  with  that  part  of  the  work  and  can  speak  to  you  very 
much  more  authoritatively  thereon  than  I  can. 

There  is  another  primary  objection  to  this  bill  from  the  standpoint 
of  any  man  who  wishes  to  do  anything  except  Government  work,  and 
that  IS  that  it  is  impossible  to  split  up  the  employees  of  any  one  yard 
into  two  groups  of  labor,  one  of  which  works  eight  hours  and  the  other 
ten  hours  per  day.  I  am  sure  that  if  any  two  of  you  gentlemen  were 
working  at  a  machine  alongside  of  each  other,  one  on  Government 
work  on  an  eight-hour  basis  and  one  on  work  for  a  private  firm  on  a 
ten-hour  basis,  when  the  eight-hour  man  put  on  his  clothes  to  go  the 
ten-hour  man  would  certainly  feel  most  discontented. 

Mr.  Holder.  I  thought  you  said  they  wanted  to  work  ten  hours. 
That  seemed  to  be  the  burden  of  the  argument  by  the  gentlemen 
here  before,  that  there  was  a  crying  demand  among  the  men  to  work 
overtime. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Overtime  for  overtime  pay. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  entire  question,  then,  comes  back  to  the  wages 
of  these  two  men.  If  the  Government  man  on  eight-hour  work  gets 
the  same  rate  per  hour  as  the  man  on  outside  work,  who  gets  ten 
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houis'  pay  at  the  same  rate,  the  man  who  works  eight  hours  will  be 
most  discontented  on  account  of  his  pay,  and  the  man  who  works  ten 
hours  will  be  most  discontented  on  account  of  the  time  he  works.  In 
other  words,  you  will  have  your  entire  shop  by  the  ears.  With  ref- 
erence to  the  question  that  this  gentleman  has  just  raised  as  to  the 
desire  of  the  men  to  work  overtime,  I  do  not  remember  a  case  where 
a  man  was  offered  a  chance  to  make  overtime  at  overtime  rates  where 
it  was  not  accepted. 

Mr.  Holder.  Only  under  protest  1 

Mr.  Powell.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  protest,  and.I  never  in 
my  experience  had  a  case  where  a  man  protested. 

Mr.  HoLDEB.  I  happen  to  have  worked  for  the  Cramp  shipyard 
away  back  in  1881. 

Ifc.  Powell.  That  is  a  little  too  far  back  for  me. 

Mr.  Holder.  And  I  know  something  about  the  situation  that 
existed  then.  I  do  not  like  to  contradict  the  gentleman  when  he  is 
making  his  testimony,  however. 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  hardly  a  fair  basis  on  which  to  make  a  con- 
tradiction.    Eighteen  hunderd  and  eighty-one  is  a  long  way  back. 

Mr.  Holder.  Men  have  developed  since  then;  they  do  not  want  to 
put  all  their  time  in  the  shop. 

Mr.  Haydek.  The  conditions  have  changed  since  then,  and  pay  has 
increased,  without  doubt. 

Mr.  Powell.  In  the  second  section  of  the  bill  under  discussion  it  is 
stated  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  applv  to  contracts  for  such  mate^ 
rials  and  articles  as  may  usually  be  bouent  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Payson.  Pardon  me  a  moment.  Before  you  leave  that  subject. 
As  jrou  seem  to  be  following  it  in  order,  may  1  ask  you  to  give  your 
opinion  to  the  committee  on  the  question  of  working  any  man  in  your 
jrard  at  anv  given  work  upon  any  ship  for  eight  hours  and  then  quit- 
ting that  class  of  work  and  working  otner  hours  upon  other  work;  as  to 
the  practical  possibility  of  that  sort  of  thing) 

}£r.  Powell.  That  could  not  be  done.  There  are  two  reasons  that 
occur  to  me  immediately — the  first  is  that  you  could  not  have  enough 
work  lying  idle  upon  which  you  could  put  these  men  when  their  eight 
hours  was  up,  and  which  would  of  necessity  have  to  be  waiting  for 
them;  and  the  second  is  that  I  do  not  believe  you  could  get  men  to  doit. 

The  second  section  of  the  act  under  consideration  states  that  noth- 
ing in  this  act  shall  apply  to  materials  or  articles  generally  bought  in* 
the  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifica- 
tions or  not.  This  does  not  exempt  from  the  application  of  this  act 
most  of  the  material  that  the  shipbuilder  has  to  use.  There  are  a  few 
items — there  are  probably  a  good  manv  more  I  have  skipped — that 
occur  to  me,  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention. 

The  most  important  is  the  ordnance  and  ammunition;  the  steel 
plates  and  shapes;  steel  forgings;  iron  castings;  brass,  bronze,  and 
composition  castings;  linoleum;  steering  engines;  electrical  genera- 
tors and  electrical  motors  and  apparatus;  wire;  windlasses;  rubber 
supplies;  pumps;  condensers;  boiler  fittings;  feed-water  heaters ;  ash 
ejectors;  bearing  metals,  and  life  buoys.  All  of  those  articles,  as 
used  on  board  Government  ships,  are  manufactured  especially  to 
meet  the  Grovemment  requirements.  They  are  not  commercial,  and, 
except  as  manufactured  for  the  Government,  they  are  not  made  at 
all.  The  result  is  that  the  shipbuilder,  in  providing  these  articles, 
must  assume  a  responsibility  for  any  violations  of  this  law  on  the  part 
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of  the  subcontractors  who  furnish  this  apparatus.  The  boilers^  which 
form  one  of  the  large  subcontracts,  for  mstance,  are  one  large  item  of 
the  work  that  the  snipbuilder  agrees  to  provide.  He  must  then  pur- 
chase them  from  one  of  the  manufacturers,  and  this  manufacturer 
must  in  turn  obtain  the  tubes  and  castings  and  various  other  things 
to  make  up  this  boiler.  Each  of  those  tubes  and  castings  is  also  made 
to  the  Government  requirements,  but  it  is  not  a  commercial  require- 
ment. It  is  just  as  special  to  that  battle  ship  as  the  battle  ship  itself 
is  special.  It  seems  so  evidently  impracticable  for  the  shipouilder 
to  prevent  the  violation  of  this  law  by  the  man  who  makes  tne  tubes 
that  further  argument  is  futile.  If  the  Government  is  to  provide  the 
inspectors  to  see  that  the  law  is  carried  out,  it  will  mean  an  army  of 
place  holders  that  will  be  appalling,  and  if  the  shipbuilder  is  to  do  it, 
it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  estimate  on  the  cost  of  the 
work.  It  would'simply  make  every  contract  a  gamble,  and  what  the 
actual  cost  and  what  the  actual  penalties  would  be  no  living  man 
could  tell.  I  have  used  the  boilers  as  one  case.  Almost  any  other 
item  here  would  result  in  the  same  complications.  The  steering 
engines,  or  tlie  windlass,  are  composed  of  many  different  parts,  some 
of  which  are  made  to  special  Government  requirements  which  are  not 
commercial.  The  shaiting  is  made  of  special  material,  and  it  mav 
require  special  ores  that  are  only  used  on  this  Government  material. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  of  course  certain  products  that  evidently 
come  within  the  exemption  of  this  bill,  commercial  lumber  that  would 
meet  the  Government  specifications,  nails  and  hardware  that  are  not 
special  to  the  Government  ships ;  but  probablv  at  least  90  per  cent 
of  the  material  that  the  shipbuilder  would  work  into  the  vessel  would 
be  covered  by  this  law. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  on  the  cost  of  the  work  to  the  contractors,  and 
its  effect  on  their  ability  to  compete  in  other  commercial  work,  is  also 
of  importance.  Anyone  going  into  our  machine  shops  to-day  would 
see  near  the  door  a  large  hydraulic  turbine  that  is  being  built  for  the 
Canadian  Copper  Company.  Next  to  that  are  the  beoplates  for  the 
South  Carolina's  engines,  and  the  engines  themselves  in  course  of 
erection.  Next  to  tnat  the  bedplates  for  the  engine  for  a  merchant 
ship,  and  beyond  that  various  parts  of  the  engine  for  a  side-wheeler. 
Then  there  are  the  casings  for  some  water  turoines,  and  beyond  that 
again  the  turret  track  for  the  South  Carolina  in  process  of  machining. 
On  the  sides  of  the  shop  there  are  a  number  of  hydraulic  pumps  for 
various  purposes,  and,  possibly,  parts  of  sugar  apparatus  for  Cuba  or 
for  Porto  Rico.  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  this  shop  must 
either  run  en  the  eight  or  the  ten  hour  basis,  and  I  tliink  it  will  also 
be  conceded  that  if  it  was  on  the  eight-hour  basis  it  would  be  at  the 
ten-hour  pay.  That  would  mean  an  immediate  increased  cost  of 
labor  of  20  per  cent  at  the  present  time.  In  our  foreign  turbine  work 
for  Canada  we  are  practically  on  an  even  basis  with  the  Swiss  and  the 
Germans,  in  so  far  as  duties  are  concerned,  and  we  have  been  able  to 
do  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  of  this  work  that  the  Canadians  have 
purchased.  With  the  extra  cost  entailed  by  putting  these  shop^  on 
an  eight-hour  basis  we  would  simply  have  to  give  up  either  the  Gov- 
ernment work  or  this  lucrative  export  trade. 

We  also  do  a  very  large  miscellaneous  business  in  building  com- 
mercial boilers,  in  building  sugar  apparatus,  and  in  building  miscel- 
laneous high-grade  machinery  for  making  ^lass  plates,  and  other  com- 
mercial work,  probably  constituting  in  its  total  from  one-half  to 
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one-third  of  our  total  business,  and  it  is  certain  that  this  would  be 
absolutely  wiped  out  if  our  yard  were  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  this  law.  It  would  therefore  become  a  case  with  us  of  giving  up 
the  Government  work  entirely  and  trying  to  extend  our  outside 
work  other  than  shipbuilding  to  such  an  extent  that  the  shipbuilding 
would  be  merely  a  aide  issue  and  would  only  cover  construction 
for  the  private  fines,  or  we  would  have  to  give  up  this  outside  work 
and  trust  to  Government  orders  to  live. 

The  question  of  the  amoimt  of  work  that  any  shijpbuilder  can 
depend  on  from  the  Government  is  most  indefinite.  One  year  the 
appropriation  may  be  for  six  large  vessels,  the  next  year  there  may 
be  none.  If  he  is  not  able  to  take  care  of  the  amount  of  work  during 
the  full  years,  the  chances  are  the  excess  will  be  done  in  the  Govern- 
ment yards,  so  that  it  will  not  help  at  all  in  the  lean  years,  and  in  the 
lean  years,  with  no  Government  work  to  fall  back  on,  it  would  be 
practically  a  case  of  closing  his  plant.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  result 
of  .the  passage  of  this  bill  would  be  the  separating  of  the  present  ship- 
builders into  two  classes,  a  certain  number,  probably  not  more 
than  two,  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  who  would  be  able  to  compete  for 
Government  work,  and  the  remainder  who  would  struggle  along 
without  it,  some  of  them  falUng  by  the  wayside.  I  think,  by  the  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  those  who  remained  would  have  to 
build  up  enough  business  aside  from  the  small  coasting  shipping  to 
keep  their  plants  in  operation. 

The  extra  cost  of  such  a  system  as  this  to  the  Government  it  is 
certainly  hard  to  estimate.  With  only  two  outside  bidders,  and  with 
the  imcertainty  in  the  amount  of  work,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say 
that  the  bids  would  be  50  to  75  per  cent  higher  than  at  the  present 
time.  Personally,  with  the  indefinite  penalties  that  might  attach, 
which  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  entail,  I  should  think  that  50 
per  cent  on  present  prices  was  a  very  moderate  increase  to  allow. 

This  rather  leads  up  to  the  question  of  what  the  passage  of  this 
bill  will  cost  the  Government.  It  seems  a  very  moderate  statement 
that  the  yearly  sum  expended  that  would  be  directly  affected  by  this 
bill  would  be  considerably  over  $100,000,000,  ana  also  it  seems  a 
moderate  statement  to  say  that  the  increased  cost  would  be  25  per 
cent.  On  this  basis  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  bill  would  represent 
an  additional  expenditure  of  about  $25,000,000  to  the  Government, 
and  at  a  time  when,  in  spit^  of  the  needs  of  the  Navy,  not  more  than 
two  battle  ship  can  be  appropriated  for  from  economic  reasons,  it 
seems,  from  tne  standpoint  or  the  shipbuilder,  extremely  hard  to 
justify  an  additional  expenditure  of  more  than  $25,000,000  for 
results  that  are,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  about  how  many  men 
doing  this  work  for  the  Government  by  the  year  would  be  limited  by 
this  proposed  law? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  about  how  many 
men  are  employed  on  Government  work  of  this  kind  whom  this  bill 
will  cover,  and  whose  work  would  be  limited  by  this  proposed  law? 

Mr.  Powell.  Do  you  mean  at  the  Cramp  yard,  or  at  all  the  ship- 
yards? 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  In  the  country,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Contractors,  or  subcontractors? 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  I  mean  t)ie  workmen  whose  time  would  be  limited. 
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Mr.  Powell.  You  mean  the  shipbuilders  only? 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  The  workmen. 

Mr.  Powell.  Do  you  mean  the  shipbuilders'  yards  only,  or  do  you 
mean  all  down  the  fine  of  these  subcontractors! 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  I  mean  all  the  laborers  and  mechanics  under  this 
bill  who  do  this  $100,000,000  worth  of  work  that  you  mention. 

Mr.  Powell.  Everywhere;  I  think  that  would  be  altogether  too 
difficult  a  question  to  answer  on  a  moment's  notice. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  I  would  not  blame  you  for  not  answering,  but  I 
thought  you  might  be  able  to  give  us  some  rough  estimate. 
^  Mr.  Powell.  No;  I  have  not  traced  back  along  these  lines  suffi- 
ciently for  to  give  any  estimate  of  that  sort. 

The  fourth  topic  was  the  question  of  the  effect  of  this  bill  on  the 
men.  As  I  said,  a  few  minutes  back,  Mr.  Mull,  our  superintendent, 
will  be  able  to  handle  this  topic  very  much  better  than  I  can  myself, 
as  he  is  very  much  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  mechanics  and  the 
laborers  in  the  yard,  but  our  experience  has  been,  without  exception, 
that  our  men  were  only  too  glad  to  get  work  as  long  as  they  could 
get  it  at  a  straight  hourly  rate,  and  at  overtime  rates  for  overtime, 
m  order  to  make  extra  money.  We  believe  that  if  this  bill  were 
passed,  it  would  be  very  unacceptable  to  the  workingmen  in  our 
yard — to  the  big  majoritv  of  the  workingmen  in  our  vard,  and  that 
they  would  most  heartily  agree  with  us  in  protesting  against  its 


In  general,  as  showing  the  general  condition  of  the  shipbuilding  inter- 
ests in  this  country,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  annual  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  for  1907.  At  page  15,  under  the 
"profits  of  shipbuilding,"  the  following  paragraph  occurs: 

Census  Bulletin  81,  issued  in  July,  1907,  contains  important  statistics  concerning 
the  shipbuilding  industry  of  the  United  States.  The  figures  concerning  steel  ship- 
building are  of  special  interest,  and  dispel  any  impression  that  this  industry  is  highly 
profitable  by  virtue  of  the  coasting  laws,  which  restrict,  except  for  Government  pur- 
poses, trade  between  American  ports  to  vessels  built  in  the  United  States.  The 
following  figures  are  drawn  from  the  bulletin  named: 

Expenditures  and  Profits  in  Shipbuilding  Industry,  1900  and  1905, 
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The  figures  for  1905  cover  the  calendar  year  1904,  a  year  of  some  depression  in  the 
industry,  particularly  on  the  Great  Lakes,  where  the  greater  part  of  our  steel  tonnage 
is  built.  The  figures  for  1900  cover  mainly  operations  for  the  calendar  year  1899. 
Obviously  the  increase  in  capital  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
product,  attributable,  as  already  indicated,  to  the  fact  that  plants  were  not  as  fully 
employed  in  the  census  year  1905  as  in  the  census  year  1900.  The  cost  of  labor,  ma- 
terials, and  other  expenses  entering  into  cost  of  construction  in  1905  aggregated  |54,- 
723,649,  and  the  value  of  the  products  was  $58,433,314,  a  difference  of  only  $3,709,665. 
In  other  words  the  finished  product  exceeded  by  only  6}  per  cent  the  cost  of  labor, 
materials,  etc.  ~. 
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And  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  here,  gentlemen,  to  a  fact — 
that  any  plant  that  did  not  set  aside  a  sum  for  keeping  up  the  plant 
and  mamtenance  would  certainly  not  last  long. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Would  that  apply  to  Government  work  also  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  understand  that  tms  includes  all  of  the  shipbuilding 
business  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Payson.  Is  there  not  another  matter  to  be  considered^  of  great 
unpoftance,  too,  in  connection  with  Government  work — that  m  taking 
a  contract  for  an  ordinary  battle  ship  at  a  round  figure  of,  say. 
$4,000,000,  the  contractor  has  to  take  the  chances  of  the  ups  ana 
downs  for  the  three  and  a  half  or  four  years  that  his  contract  runs, 
and  hence  necessitating,  from  a  business  standpoint,  a  larger  profit 
than  is  indicated  there  in  order  to  protect  himself  as  against  con- 
tins:encies? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  very  true;  if  a  contractor  figures  on  Ids  ma- 
terial at  a  certain  price,  if  he  meets  a  rising  market,  it  may  increase 
the  cost  of  his  vessel  2  or  3  per  cent  auite  easihr;  if  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  a  f alUng  market,  he  will  be  benefited  by  a  correspond- 
ing amount,  but  it  must  cover  the  possibility  of  the  increase  if  he  is 
going  to  nGiake  out. 

Mr.  Payson.  Before  leaving  that,  is  it  not  true  that  the  average 
time  given  under  Government  contracts  for  the  construction  of  battle 
sliips  runs  from  thirty-two  to  forty-six  months? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not  remember  any  case  where  the  contract  time 
for  a  first-class  battle  ship  has  been  less  than  thirty-four  months,  and 
I  think  forty-two  months  has  been  the  upper  limit. 

Mr.  Payson.  Thirty-six  and  forty-two  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Powell.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual  time  of  construction 
has  run  up  as  liigh  as  six  years. 

Mr.  Payson.  But  I  am  talking  about  the  contract  which  the  man 
faces  when  he  signs  his  contract. 

Mr.  Holder.  May  I  ask  there,  concerning  the  Nebraska,  which  was 
built  by  the  Morans,  out  on  the  Pacific  coast,  was  not  that  four  vears 
under  construction?     It  was  obsolete  at  the  time  it  was  completed. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  tliink  you  are  a  little  optimistic ;  I  think  it  was 
seven  years. 

Mr.  Holder.  I  am  glad  that  I  was  witliin  a  conservative  basis. 
Was  there  a  time  Umit  on  that? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  those  sliips  were  contracted  to  be  built  in 
thirty-six  months. 

Mr.  Holder.  Then  did  they  violate  the  contract  and  have  to 
suffer  the  penalty?    Could  you  answer? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  can  not.     Continuing,  this  report  reads: 

Again,  this  difference  is  only  a  trifle  over  3}  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested, 
flOl.528,251.  It  will  be  obvious  to  any  business  man  that  a  manufacturing  industry 
in  this  country  can  not  be  conducted  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  narrow  mar^ 
indicated  bv  either  of  these  figures.  Furthermore,  the  figures  are  for  the  entire 
coimtry,  ana  where  the  average  excess  of  value  over  cost  is  so  small  evidently  some 
c»ncem8  were  operated  at  an  actual  loss.  In  the  same  planner  the  figures  for  the  cen- 
sus year  1900  show  that  the  difference  between  cost  of  labor,  materials,  etc..  and  the 
value  of  the  finished  products  was  $6,496,326.  This  sum  is  nearly  15  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  labor,  materials,  etc.,  and  nearly  11  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested.  The 
profit  indicated  is  not  in  excess  of  that  which  an  American  manufacturing  industry 
must  expect,  if  it  is  to  prosper  and  increase.  If  the  average  for  the  two  years  be  taken, 
the  ]>ront8  of  the  industry  of  steel  shipbuilding  are  manifestly  sufilcient  only  to  main- 
tain its  exifltencei  even  under  the  prohibition  of  foreign  competition  by  the  coasting- 
trade  law. 
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I  should  like  to  take  exception  to  the  conclusion  of  the  gentleman 
who  wrote  that  last  paragraph,  because  .the  average  of  those  two 
rates  of  earnings  would  not  permit  the  shipbuilding  business  to  exist 
as  it  is  to-day.  It  would  unquestionably  mean  that  enough  firms 
would  have  to  go  out  of  business  to  increase  the  business  and  profits 
of  those  who  were  able  to  survive. 

Mr.  Holder.  Does  not  that  cover  the  period,  Mr.  Powell,  of  the 
United  States  Shipbuilding  Company  that  there  was  some  notoriety 
about,  that  makes  the  percentage  on  its  earnings  appear  to  be  so  low  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  In  1905  the  United  States  Slupbuilding  Company,  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  saying,  had  been  dissolvea. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  are  correct. 

Mr.  Powell.   I  thought  it  had  passed  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Holder.   Yes.;  but  this  covers  the  period  from  1900  to  1905. 

Mr.  Powell.  This  is  the  year  1905. 

Mr.  Holder.  Just  for  one  year? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  and  I  think  that  the  United  States  Shipbuild- 
ing Company  did  not  figure  in  any  way  in  that  report.  Tnere  is 
another  question  that  is  directly  affected  by  this  bill,  and  that  is  our 
present  standing  as  a  maritime  power,  and  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  1907,  on  page  39,  contains  three  para- 
graphs that  are  extremely  pertinent.     Tlus  report  reads: 

By  comparison  with  our  rank  in  any  other  of  the  great  diviaionB  of  industrial  and 
commercial  endeavor,  liie  position  of  the  United  States  as  an  ocean-carrying  power 
is  insignificant.  It  is  humble  by  comparison  with  the  commercial  sea  power  of  other 
leading  nations  with  which  in  nearly  every  other  respect  we  Bie  classed.  Even  in 
the  discharge  of  ordinary  functions  of  government  we  have  put  ourselves  under  the 
protection  of  foreign  flags.  Not  many  months  ago  it  became  necessary  to  dispatch 
a  small  force  of  American  troops  to  Cuba;  they  were  sent  under  the  British  fla^. 
More  recently  it  was  decided  to  transfer  a  jwwerful  fleet  of  warships  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  the  coal  for  this  fleet  is  under  the  shelter  of  foreign  flags,  a  situa- 
tion which  could  not  be  afforded  in  actual  warfare.  Our  mails  to  the  republics  of 
South  America  are  carried  almost  entirely  in  fore^  steamers,  and  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  they  are  now  entirely  eo  carried.  I  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  periormance  of  its  plain  duties  the  Federal  Government  had  to  resort  to  foreign 
agencies  and  foreign  protection.  There  is  not  to-day  another  first-class  power  in  a 
similar  position.  There  is  not  another,  I  believe,  which  if  it  found  itself  in  that  posi- 
tion would  allow  such  conditions  to  continue  longer  than  until  by  sufficient  expend- 
iture they  could  be  corrected  in  the  shortest  possilble  time.  Such  expenditures 
would  be  as  clearly  for  public  purposes  as  appropiiations  for  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Panama  Canal,  or  the  postal  system. 

From  the  messages  of  their  Presidents  and  the  re{)orts  of  their  heads  of  Departments 
for  many  years  past  the  American  people  have  become  familiar  with  the  trining  share 
of  American  vessels  in  our  own  foreign  carrying  trade,  and  with  the  fact  that  an  Ameri- 
can steamship  is  almost  never  seen  in  the  world's  seaports  outside  of  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Last  year,  for  example,  only  10.6  per  cent  of  our  combined 
exports  and  imports  were  carried  in  American  ships;  our  vessels  registered  for  foreign 
trade  aggregated  only  871,146  gross  tons,  a  fleet  equaled  in  tonnage  and  greatiy  ex- 
ceeded in  efficiency  by  the  fleet  of  one  great  foreign  shipping  corporation,  while  any 
one  of  several  foreign  corporations  owns  more  ocean-coing  foreign  steam  tonn^e  than 
the  entire  amount  of  such  tonnage  registered  under  the  American  flag.  The  situation 
is  not  satisfactory,  and  for  some  years  past  it  has  been  the  subj<»ct  of  discussion,  which 
unfortunately  has  not  ended  in  action.  For  many  years  it  was  entirely  true  that  the 
enereies  of  the  country  were  so  absorbed  in  its  internal  development  that  there  was  no 
Burplus  to  devote  to  expansion  of  national  trade  and  influence  outside  our  coast  lines. 
It  IS  equally  true  that  such  is  no  longer  the  fact.  The  acquisition  of  insular  territory, 
the  construction  of  a  powerful  navy,  and  the  investment  of  American  capital  abroad 
are  all  tokens  of  a  tendency  in  national  growth  which  will  compel  our  country  to 
become  again  a  sea  power,  as  it  was  when  the  Republic  was  only  a  fringe  of  States 
along  the  Atiantic  seaboard.  '  , 

Our  laws  relating  to  the  merchant  marine  differ  in  two  important  respects  from  the 
laws  of  other  nations.    Practically  without  exception  the  laws  of  other  nations  permit 
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their  subjects  or  citizeDs  to  buy  shipe  in  any  market,  pu(^  them  under  the  national 
ensign,  and  employ  them  at  least  in  the  foreign  trade.  Our  Hw  restricts  American 
legisby  and  the  American  flag  to  vessels  built  in  the  United  States.  That  this  law 
is  now  uaeleflB  as  a  measure  of  protection  to  American  shipbuilders,  so  far  as  vessels 
for  the  foreign  trade  are  concerned,  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  for  years 
we  have  buut  i>racticall)r  no  such  vessels  under  that  law.  ^^ions  of  American  cap- 
ital have  been  invested  in  steamships  under  foreign  flags  engaged  in  trade  with  the 
United  States. 

As  further  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  committee's  investigation  I 
may  say  that  at  the  present  time  the  shipbuilding  business  in  this 
country  is  probably  in  as  bad  condition,  botn  as  to  the  amoimt  of  work 
uid  as  to  the  prices  obtained,  as  at  any  time  in  its  history.  This 
falline  off  of  business  has  reaUy  not  been  parallel  at  all  with  the  gen- 
eral decline  in  commercial  business  in  otner  commercial  businesses. 
For  practically  two  years  there  have  been  almost  no  orders  for  new 
ships,  aside  from  the  Government  work.  It  has  been  noticeably  a 
fact  that  the  prices  for  Government  vessels,  which  are  accessible  to 
all,  have  very  materially  decreased,  simply  because  the  various  yards 
have  had  to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  keep  from  going  to 
the  wall.  It  therefore  seems  especially  inadvisable,  in  the  face  of 
such  conditions,  to  put  the  further  burden  upon  this  industry  which 
would  result  from  the  enactment  of  House  resolution  15651.  I  think 
that  covers  eveiything. 

Mr.  Hatden.  You  spoke  of  the  working  hours  in  British  yards. 
Have  you  made  any  inquiries  about  the  hours  prevailing  in  German 
yards? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  have  never  personally  visited  any  of  the  German 
yards,  but  when  in  Great  Britam  I  found  that  the  British  shipbuilders 
were  very  much  distressed  over  the  competition  that  they  were  meet- 
ing from  the  various  large  German  yaros,  and  I  was  told  by  various 
British  builders  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  German  competition 
was  so  severe  was  that  they  not  only  paid  less  wages,  but  that  they 
worked  longer  hours.  I  can  not  make  a  definite  statement  as  to 
what  the  exact  length  of  the  day's  work  in  Germany  is  in  the  ship- 
yards. 

Mr.  BL^YDEN.  Just  before  you  close  will  you  please  tell  the  com- 
mittee what  experience  you  nave  had  in  naval  construction,  where 
you  obtained  your  information,  about  yoiu*  service  in  the  Navy,  and 
now  long  you  have  been  connected  witn  the  Cramp  company. 

Mr.  Powell.  My  preliminary  education  was  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy; I  graduated  from  there  in  the  class  of  1897;  then  took  a  two- 
year  postgraduate  course  at  the  Naval  Academy,  after  which  I  g'ad- 
uatea  from  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  the  spring  of  1900.  Then 
I  served  under  Admiral  Bowles  ana  Admiral  Capps  at  the  New  York 
Navy- Yard  for  two  years  and  a  half,  ccnd  for  four  years  was  at  the 
WiUiam  Cramp  &  Sons  as  acting  superintending  constructor. 

Mr.  Patson.  Under  the  Government? 

Mr.  Powell.  Under  the  Government,  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  three  battle  ships  and  three  armored  cruisers  at  various 
times.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  left  the  Navy  to  accept  my 
present  position  with  the  Cramp  company,  and  in  that  time  1  have 
been  intimately  associated  with  the  various  business  policies,  costs, 
and  estimates  of  that  company. 
Mr.  Hatden.  Your  office  is  assistant  to  the  president? 
Mr.  Powell.  Assistant  to  the  president. 
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Mr.  Payson.  I  wojild  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two:  How 
many  shipyards  are  there  now  in  the  Union,  commencing  with  the 
BatK  Iron  Works  in  Maine,  which  do  this  larger  class  or  do  any  class 
of  Government  work,  commencing  there? 

Mr.  Powell.  At  present  there  are  only  five  yards  in  which  Govern- 
ment work  is  imder  construction. 

Mr.  Payson.  Just  name  them,  please. 

Mr.  Powell.  They  are  the  Batn  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me.;  the  Fore 
River  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company,  Quincy,  Mass.;  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Company,  at  Camden,  N.  J. :  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Newport  News,  Va.,  and  the  William  Cramp 
&  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Companv,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Payson.  May  I  add  to  that  as  bidders  for  that  sort  of  work, 
but  who  do  not  get  much  of  it,  the  Maryland  Steel.Company,  at  Spar- 
rows Point,  in  Maryland? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  there  are  a  number  of  other  concerns  who  are 
capable  of  constructing  the  largest  class  of  Govemm^it  work^  like  the 
Maryland  Steel  Companv,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.;  the  Umon  Iron 
Works,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  the  Moran  Brothers  Company,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.  Also  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  yards  which 
build  the  smaller  vessels. 

Mr.  PAYSON.  Commencing  with  the  Moran  Brothers,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  their  operations  witn  the  Government  have  been  in  a  way 
unsuccessful,  have  they  not?  That  is  to  say,  the  only  large  work 
they  have  ever  attempted  was  the  Nebrasica,  and  they  were  short 
three  or  four  years  in  the  performance  of  the  contract  on  that? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not  like  to  criticise  our  competitors. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  criticise  them,  but  as  a  matter 
of  history  and  as  you  imderstand  it. 

Mr.  Powell.  As  a  matter  of  history,  I  should  say  that  the  con- 
tract, from  the  Government  standpoint,  must  have  been  most 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Payson.  In  the  Union  Iron  Works  at  San  Francisco,  is  it  not 
true,  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  that  they  have  practically 
abandoned  any  further  attempt  at  doing  Government  wort? 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  not  really  the  case. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  had  it  secondhand  from  Mr.  Frick.  What  do  you 
know  about  it? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  had  it  direct  that  the  company  is  now  embarrassed 
by  the  labor  conditions  prevaiUng  in  San  Francisco  and  can  not  do 
any  work  that  is  obtainable,  but  it  intends  to  proceed  with  Govern- 
ment work  if  it  is  offered  any  at  Uving  figures  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Powell.  It  might  be  stated  that  the  Union  Iron  Works  have 
not  bid  on  Government  work  since  1902  or  1903. 

Mr.  Payson.  How  many  people  are  employed  in  your  plant,  big 
and  little? 

Mr.  Powell.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  thirty-nine  hun- 
dred employees.  This  varies  from  this  lower  hmit — I  hope  it  is  the 
lower  Umit — up  to  7,000  or  more. 

Mr.  Payson.  One  expression  which  you  used  not  very  far  back, 
speaking  of  the  close  competition  as  to  Government  work,  I  wish 
you  would  be  a  little  more  explicit  as  to  that,  when  you  say  you 
have  to  bid  closely  and  take  it  pretty  near  cost  or  go  to  the  widl; 
just  what  do  you  mean  by  that? 
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Mr.  PowEix.  Every  shipbuilding  company  has  a  great  many  fixed 
charges  that  will  go  on  whether  tne  yard  lies  idle  or  whether  it  is 
full  of  work.  These  are  the  interest  oii  the  bonds,  the  taxes,  rentals, 
the  salaries  of  its  president  and  officers,  and  a  number  of  other 
charges  of  that  sort.  Those  must  be  met  whether  the  yard  is  idle 
or  whether  it  is  busy.  Also  there  is  the  working  office  force,  a  foroe 
of  skilled  draftsmen,  of  designers,  and  of  foremen,  which  must  be 
kept  together.  It  is  often,  n'om  an  economical  standpoint,  to  the 
advantage  of  a  corporation  to  take  a  ship  at  less  than  the  total  cost 
when  all  of  these  above  charges  are  figured  in,  to  pay  off  a  part  of 
them  and  to  keep  this  force  together  to  be  ready  when  the  pinch  is  over. 

Mr.  Patson.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  among  the 
shipbuilders  of  the  coimtry  that  in  the  biddings  that  have  been  made 
for  Government  work  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  particularly, 
that  particular  situation  has  resulted  in  bids  which,  when  the  bids 
were  tendered,  the  contractors  stood  a  loss  on  the  face  of  the  papers 
because  of  this  very  condition  and  the  desire  to  keep  their  men 
together? 

Sir.  Powell.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  certainlv  the  case,  particularly 
in  the  bidding  of  the  last  two  years  and  in  the  bidding  of  1905. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  speak  particularly  of  the  last  three  years.  I  know 
it  has  been  so  with  our  people. 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Patson.  In  a  general  way,  what  would  you  say  that  the  pro- 
jK>rtion  of  work  that  you  do  is  Government  work,  and  what  propor- 
tion of  it  commercial  work? 

Mr.  Powell.  As  a  general  rule,  our  Government  work  runs  more 
than  half;  I  should  say  it  would  average  60  per  cent.  At  times  it 
might  run  as  high  as  70  per  cent,  and  it  might  run  as  low  as  50.  ' 

Mr.  Patson.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Cramp  people  have  been  espe- 
cially fortunate  in  that  regard,  if  you  can  call  getting  Government 
contracts^  fortunate? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  was  just  goin^  to  say  that  you  were  getting  hold 
of  the  loaded  end  of  the  machine.  T^he  Cramp  company  and  the 
Newport  News  company  have  done  considerably  more  work  for  the 
Government  than  any  other  companies. 

Mr.  Patson.  Would  you  not  put  it  broader  than  that  and  say  that 
the  two  yards  have  done  more  than  all  the  rest  put  together? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  that  statement  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  Patson.  And  the  situation  which  you  have  explained  in  a 
general  way  as  applying  to  your  yard  also  applies  to  all  shipbuilding 
yards  in  the  country,  so  far  as  you  believe? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  should  say  that  the-  conditions  applying  to  our 
yards  would  apply  very  closely  to  all  of  the  other  yards. 

Mr.  Davenport.  In  your  service  in  the  Navy  did  you  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  making  of  the  contracts? 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Do  you  know  what  meaning  would  be  attached 
to  the  expression  "open  market?" 

Mr.  Powell.  The  term  "open  market"  has  generally  been  used 
in  connection  with  the  Government  department  purchases  to  cover 
standard  conunercial^  articles;  that  is,  when  a  purchase  was  made 
in  the  open  market  it  was  usually  an  article  that  the  Government 
wouJd  use  in  exactlv  the  same  form  as  a  private  person.  I  think  I 
used  once  before  tne  example  of  nails.    The  Government  has  no 
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specifications  for  nails  or  for  screws.  The  same  screws  that  a  man 
building  carriages  will  use  will  do  for  the  Government  work  just  as 
well,  and  it  is  to  that  class  of  articles,  I  understand,  the  exception 
in  the  second  section  of  the  I  ill  would  apply. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is,  things  that  woula  be  salable  in  the  open 
market? 

Mr.  Powell.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Take  as  common  an  item  as  rivets  used  in  ship  con- 
struction. How  do  those  employed  in  Government  work  compare  with 
those  employed  in  private  work? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  rivets  that  are  used  in  Government  work  are 
made  to  special  specifications:  they  are  made  of  special  tensile 
strength  and  of  material  of  different  elasticity  from  the  material  in 
commercial  rivets,  and  they  are  inspected  and  manufactured'  under 
the  Government's  supervision.  The  net  result  is  that  they  are  more 
expensive  than  commercial  rivets,  so  that  in  our  own  yard  we  carry 
two  stocks  of  rivets,  one  of  which  has  been  inspected  and  passed  by 
the  Government,  of  which  is  this  special  material  and  is  only  used  on 
Government  work,  and  the  other,  which  is  of  a  different  grade  and 
cheaper,  is  used  only  for  our  merchant  work  and  other  commercial 
work.  In  other  words,  those  Government  rivets  are  not  salable  in 
the  open  market,  because  they  cost  too  much;  they  are  a  special 
Government  material,  just  as  much  as  the  battle  ship  is  a  special 
Government  article. 

Mr.  Holder.  Do  you  not  buy  them  entirely  from  the  Borden 
company,  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  No;  we  do  not  buy  any  of  them  from  Troy. 

Mr.  Payson.  Take  the  comparatively  new  style  of  enmne  that  is 
'being  adopted  in  some  of  the  constructions  in  the  Navy;  i  refer  now 
to  the  big  turbine  engines  in  place  of  a  restricting  en^ne.  What  is 
the  size  of  the  cyUnder  that  would  go  into  a  battle  ship — its  internal 
diameter?    Can  you  tell  us? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  should  say  it  was  about  14  feet,  but  I  may  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  just  what  it  is — 14  feet.  Do  you  remember 
its  length? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  can  make  another  guess,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  can  do  as  well.  I  should  say  that  the  over  length  of  that  turbine 
is  double  its  diameter. 

Mr.  Payson.  Yes.    That  is  all. 

(Thereupon,  at  3.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Monday,  February  24,  1908,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 


SUBCOMillTTEE   ON  LaBOR,   No.  1, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Monday,  February  24,  1908. 
The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Kittredge  Haskins 
in  the  chair. 

STATEMENT  OF  H&.  DANIEL  DAVENFOBT,  OF  BBIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the  special  request  of 
the  Bridgeport  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  I 
appear  before  you  to  express  their  opposition  to  the  eight-hour  bill 
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now  pending  before  3'ou  and  to  give  you  the  reasons  therefor,  wliich 
1  have  from  time  to  time  heard  them  m*ge  in  frequent  conversations 
on  the  subject  with  their  various  members.  Bridgeport,  as  you  know, 
is  a  manufacturing  city  of  about  100,000  inhabitants,  situated  in 
southwestern  Connecticut,  about  55  miles  from  New  York  City.  Its 
manufactured  articles  are.  greatly  diversified   and  are  sold   in  all 

?[uarters  of  the  globe,  and  verv  many  of  its  establishments  manu- 
acture  and  do  work  for  the  Government.  The  reasons, urged  by 
them  may  be  briefl}^  summarized  as  follows: 

First,  work  on  contracts  with  the  Government  could  not  be  kept 
separate  from  work  done  in  the  same  factory  by  the  same  men  on 
private  contracts,  nor  would  it  be  practicable  to  have  different  hours 
of  service  for  men  engaged  on  Government  work  from  those  engaged 
on  private  work. 

Second,  as  no  concern  does  Government  work  exclusively  and 
the  principal  business  of  all  is  private  work,  the  concerns  taking  Gov- 
ernment work  at  the  present  time  would  be  unable  to  bid  at  all  for 
work  for  the  Government  l>ecause  of  their  inability  to  operate  their 
plants  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  if  they  took  tiovemment  work 
and  they  would  be  unable  to  meet  "competition  on  private  work. 

Third,  they  believe  that  the  passage  or  the  proposed  law  would  be 
an  unwarranted  trespass  againstthe  individual  rights  of  both  themanu- 
facturer  and  the  mechanic,  and  the  limiting  of  hours  in  the  private 
manufacturing  estabUshment  is  certainly  not  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a 
perversion  of  its  powers  to  attain  an  end  by  "indirection,  which  every 
person  must  conceive  it  could  not  do  directly. 

Fourth,  it  would  prevent  the  workmen  from  earning  the  compen- 
sation they  now  earn  or  from  increasing  their  earning  power  where 
they  are  disposed  to  do  so  by  working  more  hours  per  day  than  those 
stipulated  in  the  bill.  This  reduction  of  their  earning  capacity  and 
forcible  deprivation  of  their  rights  as  men,  it  is  believed,  would  be 
very  much  resented  by  them. 

ftfth,  the  bill  if  it  became  a  law  would  require  an  almost  incredible 
number  of  inspectors  and  oHicials  of  the  Government  to  enforce  it,  at 
enormous  expense  to  the  Government,  if  the  same  was  done  impar- 
tially. 

Sixth,  contractors  would  be  subject  to  complaints  which  might  be 
made  from  time  to  time  without  foundation  and  which  would  prove  to 
be  an  unjust  burden  and  the  system  would  in  all  probability  develop 
a  huge  amount  of  graft  and  briberj^  to  the  disadvantage  and  loss  of 
the  honest  contractor. 

Seventh,  in  the  interest  of  competition  and  progress  in  the  arts, 
it  is  highly  important  that  manufacturers  should  be  free  to  establish 
the  hours  of  labor  and  manage  their  own  business  generally  with 
reference  to  existing  conditions  at  the  time  and  place  contracts  are 
entered  into. 

Eighth,  on  Government  contracts  it  is  necessary  to  make  certain 
deliveries  at  a  specified  time,  and  there  are  many  times  when  delays 
will  occur  which  are  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  contractor^ 
which  can  be  made  up  by  working  overtime,  holidays,  etc.,  and  save 
great  loss  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  Grovernment.  On  such  occasions 
it  is  believed  that  the  employees  are  always  willing  and  anxious  to 
work  overtime  at  overtime  pay. 
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Niiith,  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  the  manufacturer  that  his  busi- 
ness should  be  hampered  by  an  ei^ht-hour  law,  for  the  reason  that  in 
many  cases  ten  hours  will  accomplish  one  day's  requirements,  while 
eight  hours  will  not,  without  an  unwarranted  expenditure  for  addi- 
tional machinery  and  additional  employees,  involving  perhaps  an  ex- 
panse in  floor  space  at  an  expense  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the 
Denefits  to  be  derived. 

Tenth,  t;,he  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  is  to  make  the  contractor 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  subcontractor  in  a  matter  in  no  way 
comiected  with  the  quality  or  excellence  of  the  article  furnished  by 
the  latter.  There  is  scarcely  any  contract  which  can  bo  imagined  that 
can  be  completed  entirely  by  one  contractor.  The  contractor  is 
obliged,  in  the  ordinary  class  of  business,  to  purchase  different  parts 
and  different  materials  from  other  manufacturers,  and  according  to 
the  plain  terms  of  the  bill,  it  reaches  clear  through  to  the  remotest 
subcontractor,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  recjuire  of  them  that  they 
work  their  men  only  eight  hours  a  day.  The  contractor  who  would  he 
responsible  to  the  Government  has  no  effective  mode  of  enforcing 
sucn  a  requirement. 

Eleventh,  the  bill  as  drawn  would  inflict  upon  manufacturers 
accepting  orders  from  the  Government  no  end  of  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance. In  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  for  manufacturers  doing  gen- 
eral work  to  accept  orders  from  the  Government  on  account  of  this 
trouble  and  annoyance.  Hence,  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  Govern- 
inent  to  contract  for  many  of  its  necessities.  It  would  make  it  more 
difficult  than  at  present  to  do  business  with  the  Government  Depart- 
ments, and  it  is  already  so  difficult  that  the  Government  is  deprived 
of  the  advantage  of  free  competition. 

Twelfth,  it  is  class  legislation  which  is  claimed  for  tlie  benefit  of  a 
few  and  is  aimed  at  a  few  out  of  many  employers.  No  reason  is  given 
or  can  be  given  for  thus  discriminating  against  the  class  of  employers 
covered  by  the  bill,  who  have  embarked  their  capital  in  business  and 
are  certainly  entitled  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Thirti^enth,  much  of  the  work  done  for  the  Grovemment  is  piece- 
work. Men  working  by  the  piece  are  willing  and  anxious  to  work 
ten  hours,  and  although  men  on  job  work  mi^ht  welcome  an  eight- 
hour  law  if  it  permitted  overtime  work  at  overtime  pay,  the  proposed 
bill  would  work  very  unfairly  against  the  pieceworkers. 

Fourteenth,  the  cost  of  all  goods  manufactured  under  an  eight- 
hour  rule  must  of  necessity  be  mcreased,  with  no  commensurate  re- 
turn to  either  manufacturer  or  consumer. 

Fifteenth,  the  proposed  bill  is  so  full  of  obscurities  and  uncertain- 
ties both  of  meaning  and  application  that  it  is  certain  to  lead  to  dis- 
astroys  complications  and  litigations  both  between  the  Government 
and  its  contractors  and  between  the  contractors  and  their  subcon- 
tractors. 

I  append  hereto  a  copy  of  a  communication  sent  by  the  Manufac- 
turers' Association  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  to  the  chairman  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  of  the  United  States  Senate,  on  December  13, 1902, 
which  shows  the  action  of  the  association  in  regard  to  a  bill  in  princi- 
ple the  same  as  that  now  pending  before  this  committee. 
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The  Manufacturers'  Association, 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  December  IS,  190t. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  Slates  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  this  association  held  on  the  6th  instant,  the  accompany* 
ing  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed,  same  referring  to  the  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration  before  your  committee  limiting  the  hours  of  service  of  laborers  and  mechanica 
employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States  Government,  etc. 

We  now  respectfully  transmit  the  same  to  you.  and  give  below  a  list  of  the  manu- 
facturiii^  concerns  who  are  members  of  this  association. 

xova^,  truly,  E.  P.  Bullard,  President, 

List  of  members:  American  Graphophone  Company.  American  Ordnance  Company, 
American  Sparkets  Company,  American  Tube  and  Stamping  Company,  Armstrong 
Manufacturing  Company,  Automatic  Machine  Company,  W.  H.  Baker,  Bridgeport 
Brass  Company,  Briageport  Forge  Company,  Bridgeport  Machine  and  Motor  Company, 
Bridgeport  Manufacturing  Coiyipany,  Bridgeport  Safety  Emenr  Wheel  Company,  Bul- 
lard Machine  Tool  Company,  Bums,  Silver  &  Co.,  H.  O.  Canfield,  Cornwall  &  Patter- 
son Manufacturing  Company,  Coulter  &  McKenzie  Machine  Company,  Curtis  &  Curtis 
Company,  Eaton,  Cole  &  Bumham  Company,  John  S.  Fray  &  Co.,  E.  S.  Hotchkiss, 
Harvey  Hubbell.  International  Silver  Company,  Locomobile  Company  of  America, 
A.  H.  Nilson  Machine  Company,  Pacific  Iron  Works,  N.  Palmer  &  Co.,  W.  G.  Roweu 
&  Co.,  Salts  Textile  Manufacturing  Company,  Smith  &  Eg^  Manufacturing  Company, 
Springfield  Manufacturing  Company,  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company,  Union  Typ^ 
writer  Company,  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Manufacturing  Company. 

Wliereas  a  bill  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  which 
limits  the  hours  of  daily  rervice  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employe<|  upon  work  done 
for  the  United  States  Government;  and 

Wliereas  said  bill  provides  that  no  laborer  or  mechanic  employed  by  a  contractor  or 
subcontractor  upon  Government  work  shall  be  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  in  any  one  day,  and  imposes  a  penalty  upon  such  contractor  or  subcontractor  for 
a  reported  violation  of  contract  by  himself,  his  agents,  or  his  employees,  and  directs 
that  the  amount  of  penalties  stipmated  shall  be  withheld  from  the  moneys  due  under 
said  contract;  and 

WTiereas  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  would  cause  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  to 
suffer  on  a  complaint  which  might  be  unfounded,  and  deprived  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  when  the  Government  would  sustain  no  damage  whatever;  and 

Whereas  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  would  inflict  a  crushing  blow  upon  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  as  work  for  the  Government  on  an  eight-hour  basis  can  not  be  car- 
ried on  in  conjunction  with  work  on  a  ten-hour  basis  in  the  same  establishment  (the 
prevailing  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  establishments),  and  manufacturers  would 
therefore  DO  compelled  to  refuse  Government  work  to  their  disadyantage  and  loss;  and 

Whereas  while  the  bill  is  drawn  to  apply  to  Government  work  only,  the  intent  is  to 
use  the  Government  as  an  entering  wedge  to  bring  about  a  general  eight-hour  day  in 
all  industries:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  The  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  city  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
representing  thirty-four  establishments,  having  about  fifteen  millions  of  capital 
invested  and  employing  about  ten  thousand  employees,  do  hereby  protest  against  the 
passage  of  the  act  now  pending: 

Atm  it  is  further  resolved  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  with  a  request  that  they  report  the  bill  unfavorably. 

pMr.  Emery.  In  pursuing  the  line  of  evidence  offered  to  the  com- 
mittee before,  we  have  to-day  several  witnesses  representing  very 
large  interests  employed,  and  who  are  very  large  malcers  of  Govern- 
ment contracts.  They  desire  to  present  tneir  protests  to  this  com- 
mittee and  to  show  you  the  impractical  reauirements  of  the  proposed 
contract.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Andrew  M.  Morrison,'  representing  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  to  speak  to  you. 
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8TATBMBHT  OF  MB.  ANDREW  M.  MORRISON. 

Mr.  Morrison.  In  looking  over  the  bill  and  reading  it  very  care- 
fully I  find  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  bid  on  Government 
work  under  those  requirements.  Of  course,  we  are  the  manufac- 
turers of  steel,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  of  course,  to  reduce 
the  ore  to  pig  iron,  you  have  to  use  a  blast  furnace  where  it  is  running 
continually.  The  metal  is  drawn  from  the  blast  furnace  and  taken 
over  into  the  open-hearth  furnaces,  and  the  steel  does  not  get  cold 
until  it  reaches  the  finished  state,  or  the  structural  materials  or 
rails,  whichever  it  might  be,  so  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for 
us  to  run  a  steel  plant  on  an  eight-hour  basis.  In  addition  to  that, 
we  manufacture  steel  castings,  iron  castings,  frogs,  switches,  struc- 
tural material  for  bridges  and  so  on,  and  tfitke  large  contracts  for  the 
manufacture  and  erection  of  both  bridges  ^nd  buildings,  and  we 
bfirve  done  quite  a  little  work  for  the  Government. 

Taking  this  bill,  for  instance,  on  the  structural  part  of  the  work, 
where  we  would  have  a  contract  for  furnishing  a  Government  build- 
ing^ we  employ  in  our  structural  department,  say,  a  thousand  men. 
It  IS  necessary  to  run  that  shop  economically,  to  run  certain  parts 
of  it  both  day  and  night  in  order  to  relieve  the  congestion.  The 
other  part  of  the  shop  we  run  simply  on  a  ten-hour  basis.  The 
Government  work  represents  a  very  small  percentage  of  our  actual 
output,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  take  that  work,  classify 
it  in  the  shop,  and  keep  the  hours  of  the  men  different  on  the  different 
^ades  of  work.  In  addition  to  that,  where  we  do  take  a  contract, 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  out  in  the  open  market  to  buy  certain 
things  which  we  do  not  produce,  such  as  stone  and  building  material 
of  various  qualities,  and  this  bill  makes  it  obligatory  on  our  part  to 
see  that  they  do  not  violate  the  eight-hour  law,  which  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  do. 

Taking  it  as  a  whole,  as  I  said,  we  would  simply  be  forced  to  not  bid 
on  Government  work. 

Mr.  Haskins.  What  Government  contracts  have  you  had? 

Mr.  Morrison^  Several  years  ago  we  furnished  the  arsenal  building 
here  in  Washington.  We  furnished  the  Government  post-office.  We 
have  a  contract  at  present,  but  unfortunately  I  can  not  say  just  where 
it  goes,  but  I  am  personally  interested  in  the  bridge  department;  that 
is,  I  have  charge  of  the  structural  shops  in  which  we  manufacture 
merely  bridges  and  buildings;  but  the  company  also  takes  contracts 
for  steel,  which  they  furnish  to  other  people,  or  customers. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Wiien  you  run  a  shop  day  and  night,  that  is,  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  day,  what  hours  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Morrison.  We  have  a  ten  and  three-fifths  hours  day  for  five 
days  in  the  week  and  on  Saturday  a  five-hour  basis,  making  our  total 
fifty-eight  hours.  Our  night  turn  runs  twelve  hours  a  night  and  five 
nights  a  week,  making  sixty  for  the  night  and  fifty-eight  for  the  day. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Just  two  relays  instead  of  three? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes;  two  relays  instead  of  three.  It  is  frequently 
necessary,  and  we  find  the  men  court  it,  the  working  of  overtime — that 
is  to  say,  there  are  certain  tools  which  make  it  necessary  to  work 
additional  hours  to  get  out  the  work  quickly.  We  give  a  premftim  to 
the  men  for  overtime,  and  it  is  desirable  for  the  men,  as  well  as  for 
ourselves,  to  make  that  additional  time. 
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Mr.  Emery.  When  you  spoke  of  your  firm  doing  a  small  percentage 
of  Government  work,  you  meant  as  direct  contractors,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  meant  as  direct  contractors. 

Mr.  Emery.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  do  a  great  deal  of  work  as  sub- 
contractors, in  furnishing  structural  iron  and  steel  to  go  into  pubhc 
buildings) 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  will  explain  that  we  make,  possibly,  3,000  tons 
of  steel  a  day  at  Steelton.  At  Sparrows  Point,  where  they  furnish 
shipbuilding,  they  furnish  an  equal  amoimt,  making  in  all  6,000 
tons  of  steel  a  daj;^.  Of  course,  in  our  sales  department  they  go  in  for 
all  classes  of  business,  and  of  course  they  would  bid  for  structural 
material  in  addition  to  furnishing  work  for  Government  ships. 

Mr.  Emery.  Do  you  do  any  work  for  the  Panama  Canal? 

Mr.  Morrison.  We  have  done  quite  a  bit  of  work  for  the  Panama 
Canal.  We  have  furnished  a  good  many  rails  for  them,  and  a  good 
many  castings,  and  we  are  continually  doing  more  or  less  of  Govern- 
ment work.  But  as  I  explained,  we  Vould  not  be  able  to  bid  on  it 
under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Emery.  Is  the  structural  material  which  you  make  avS  sub- 
contractors matter  that  can  be  bought  in  the  open  market? 

Mr.  Morrison.  The  Government  contracts  are  so  rigidly  drawn 
and  so  peculiar  in  their  construction  that  it  is  all  special  steel.  The 
Government  is  especially  rigid  about  the  steel  that  goes  into  its  work 
and  it  is  all  specially  made.  It  is  impossible  to  buy  it  in  the  open 
market.  In  fact,  I  think  there  are  \evy  few  manufacturers  of  steel 
who  care  to  make  Government  steel. 

Mr.  Emerv.  Would  you,  then,  undertake  to  make,  under  the 
stipulations  of  the  contract  provided  in  this  bill,  as  a  subcontractor, 
and  supply  structural  iron  or  steel  on  an  eight-hour  day  without 
overtime  on  the  subject-matter  of  strictly  Government  contracts? 

Mr.  Morrison.  We  coulJ  not  do  that,  because  that  is  a  matter 
over  which  we  would  have  no  control  at  all.  We  would  have  no 
control  over  subcontractors,  and  yet  we  would  be  liable  for  the  fines 
they  w^ould  be  liable  to. 

Mr.  Emery.  Would  you  as  a  subcontractor? 

Mr.  Morrison.  No,  not  at  all.  I  look  upon  that  bill,  I  would 
almost  say,  as  a  prohibitor}^  measure  from  the  view  of  a  manufac- 
turer on  w^ork.  It  would  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  contracts  under  those  conditions,  and  I  think  it 
would  narrow  itself  down  to  only  a  few  minor  shops  who  would  dare 
to  undertake  that  class  of  work."^ 

Mr.  Haskins.  If  I  should  become  a  subcontractor  of  your  con- 
cern, you  could  insert  such  a  provision  in  my  contract,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Morrison.  If  you  were  willincr  to  assume  that,  but  I  think 
there  are  very  few  who  would  be  willing  to  assume  it.  Of  course 
we  could  incorporate  that  in  our  contracts,  but  I  question  whether 
you,  as  subcontractor,  would  be  willing  to  assume  such  a  risk. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Then  you  could  mamtain  control  in  that  manner 
of  the  subcontractor? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  am  afraid  not. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Not  by  a  contract? 

Mr.  Morrison.  You  understand  the  contract,  when  it  comes  to  a 
matter  of  law,  depends  entirely  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  con- 
tract, and  if  you  nave  had  any  experience  with  lawsuits  and  so  on, 
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you  know  what  a  *  difficult  matter  it  is.  We  would  not  willingly 
assume  those  risks,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  contractor. 

Mr.  Haskins.  In  other  words,  j-ou  would  want  a  pretty  good 
bargain  if  you  did? 

Mr.  Emery.  How  many  men  does  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com^ 
pany  employ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  We  have  about  10,000  at  the  Steel  ton  plants 
and  about  a  like  amount  at  the  Sparrows  Point.  I  would  say  that 
about  20,000  men  are  engaged  at  our  plants,  and  possibly  5,000  on 
the  outside,  in  the  erection  of  work.  For  instance,  in  the  building 
of  this  Blackwells  Island  bridge,  which  we  are  just  finishing  at  New 
York,  we  must  have  500  men  loc.ally,  just  in  the  erection  of  that  work. 
So,  at  times,  our  construction  forces  in  the  field  are  almost  as  large 
as  our  forces  in  the  shops. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Your  men  work  on  a  ten  and  t'welve  hour  basis? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes;  but  these  ten-hour  men  also  make  considerable 
overtime,  and  we  pay  our  mechanics  time  and  a  half  during  the 
week  and  double  time  for  Sundays. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Is  there  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  your  work- 
men as  to  the  hours? 

Mr.  Morrison.  The  dilierence  is  they  court  that  overtime;  that 
is,  when  they  are  paid  liberally  for  their  overtime,  they  are  very 
anxious  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Yours,  then,  is  an  open  shop? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Entirely  so.  We  would  not  dare  to  run  it  under 
any  other  conditions.  I  think  it  is  a'  great  mistake  to  compel  the 
manufacturer  to  say  whom  he  shall  employ  and  how  much  he  shall 
pay  the  employee.  It  simply  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  run  a 
shop.     We  are  strictly  an  open  shop;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLs.  Have  you  any  contracts  with  the  men  at  all  as 
to  what  you  shall  pay  them? 

Mr.  Morrison.  We  have  fixed  rates  for  almost  all  the  work,  in 
our  shops,  in  each  department.  For  instance,  in  making  steel  we 
pay  them  so  much  per  ton,  both  in  the  production  in  the  furnaces 
and  in  the  rolling  of  the  material;  and  to  come  do^^  to  the  shops 
proper,  we  pay  the  men  so  much  per  hundred  for  punching  holes,  and 
so  much  for  assembling  a  piece  or  work,  and  so  on  right  through  the 
shops;  we  make  an  incentive  for  the  men  doing  the  work,  and  of 
course  as  they  do  increased  work  they  get  increased  pay. 

Mr.  NicnoLLS.  Do  you  do  it  by  contract? 

Mr.  Morrison.  The  men  know  that  a  certain  amount  of  work 
constitutes  a  day^s  work,  and  so  if  they  do  a  double  amount  they 
get  double  pay. 

Mr.  Haskins.  About  what  are  the  earnings  per  day  or  per  month?* 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  would  say  the  average  wages  of  our  shopmen 
are  about  $12  a  week — $2  a  day.  That  is  about  an  average  pay.  Ol 
course  our  lowest  wages  are  $1.50  for  our  laborers,  on  a  ten-hour 
basis. 

Mr.  Haskins.  And  some  of  your  skilled  laborers  make  more? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes;  they  make  more,  but  the  average  is  about  $2 
a  day. 

Mr.  NicuoLLS.  Do  you  have  a  schedule  of  prices? 

Mr.  Morrison.  We  have  a  regular  schedule  of  prices  that  the  men 
know  what  they  are  to  receive  for  the  day's  work,  and  each  day  we 
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give  to  the  man  his  earnings  for  the  previous  day.     Each  morning 
the  man  gets  a  slip  telling  what  he  has  earned  for  the  previous  day. 

Mr.  Haskins.  How  often  do  you  pay? 

Mr.  MoBRisON.  Twice  a  month.     We  find  the  premium  basis  for  the. 
payment  of  our  men  has  done  very  much  to  increase  the  wages  and 
also  to  increase  the  output  of  the  shop;  it  works,  of  course,  both 
ways. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLs.  '*The  premium*' — I  do  not  quite  understand  that. 

Mr.  Morrison.  The  premium  basis  is  the  same  as  piecework;  that 
is;  a  man  is  given  eight  hours  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work.  If 
he  does  it  in  four  hours,  then  his  premium  amounts  to  the  other 
four  hours, 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Then  if  he  does  not  exceed  that  amount,  his  wages 
remain  at  $2.  If  he  does  it  in  four  hours,  then  you  give  him  a 
certain  amount  per  item  for  the  work  he  doe^  over  that  amount? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes;  over  the  amount  set  for  the  day.  We  pay 
him  his  minimum  wages  whether  he  gets  what  he  was  expected  to 
do  or  not.  If  we  assi^  him  to  do  work  in  eight  hours  and  it  takes 
him  twelve,  we  pay  him  for  the  day  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Emery.  The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Companv,  I  thought  it 
might  not  be  clear  to  the  committee,  are  npt  only  manufacturers 
of  structural  steel,  but  they  are  also  contractors  of  it,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Oh,  yes;  we- take  contracts  for  bridges,  'fhat  is 
to  say,  for  the  furnishing  of  the  steel,  the  fabrication  of  the  steel  in 
the  shop,  and  the  furmshing  of  the  work  complete.  For  instance, 
if  we  take  a  contract  for  a  large  bridge  we  have  to  figure  on  the 
masonry  so  much,  flooring  so  much,  railing  so  much,  and  everything 
complete.     It  makes  us  go  out  into  the  market  for  subcontracts. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  let  subcontracts  yourselves  in  erection  and  you 
take  subcontracts  from  larger  contractors,  manufacture  steel  for 
their  erection? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Xes,  sir;  in  the  contracts  for  bridges  very  often 
it  is  desirable  to  have  erection  done  by  outside  parties;  in  otlier  con- 
tracts it  is  desirable  to  do  it  ourselves.  We  have  a  large  erection 
force  of  our  own,  but  in  addition  to  that  we  also  make  erections  by 
contracting  with  outside  people. 

Mr.  Haskins.  You  were  saying  awhile  ago  that  when  you  heat 
your  material  it  had  to  be  run  right  along  to  become  a  finished 
product? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  time  that  you  put  your  ore  into 
your  blast  furnace  your  blast  furnace  never  goes  out,  and  you  simply 
reduce  your  metal  in  your  blast  furnace  to  the  molten  state,  it  is 
tapped  out,  poured  into  the  ladle,  and  then  converted  into  Bessemer 
steel  or  poured  into  an  open-hearth  furnace,  and  it  is  rolled  out  in  the 
shop  for  plates  or  whatever  it  might  be.  So  your  material  never  gets 
cold  from  the  time  it  goes  into  the  blast  furnace  until  it  comes  out  in 
the  finished  products.  The  blast  furnace  runs  continually,  and  your 
open-hearth  furnace  is  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Hayden.  How  long  a  time  does  the  heating  of  metals  in  blast 
furnaces  occupy,  generallv? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  would  not  like  to  say  this  officially,  because  I  am 
not,  of  course,  a  blast-furnace  man,  but  the  blast  furnace  is  tapped 
about  every  four  or  five  hours,  possibly ;  the  furnace  is  tapped  depend- 
ing entirely  upon  the  character  of  tfie  furnace  and  condition  of  the 
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furnace,  and  so  on.     You  understand  you  can  not  hold  your  furnace 
back;  you  must  keep  on  adding  to  your  furnace,  and  keep  on  tapping 
from  below,  and  your  furnace  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  cool,  because 
,  the  metal  will  solidify  and  you  can  not  tap  it  from  below. 

Mr.  Hayden.  In  a  process  of  that  kind  what  would  be  tbe  effect  of 
shifting  the  men  engaged  in  conducting  the  work;  what  would  be  the 
risk? 

Mr.  Morrison.  It  might  be  possible,  but  you  understand  that  a 
man  might  come  in  just  when  tne  tap  was  being  drawn;  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  next  man  to  come  in  just  at  that  moment.  Each 
man  has  to  bring  his  heat  down  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  tap  his 
furnace,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  at  that  period. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  change  would  imperil  your  product  and  your 
furnace,  too? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Haskins.  In  otlier  words,  from  the  moment  you  pour  your  ore 
into  the  blast  furnace  you  have  to  keep  hustling  riglit  along  until  the 
product  comes  out;  a  new  relay  can  not  come  in  and  take  up  that 
work? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  would  not  say  a  relay  could  not  come  in,  because 
they  do  come  in,  for  your  blast  furnace  runs  along  from  month  to 
month  and  you  do  change  regularly. 

Mr.  Hayden.  But  you  have  to  choose  the  lime  to  change? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Of  course  there  are  times  when  the  things  overlap; 
you  could  not  stop  exactly  at  5  or  8  o'clock;  you  might  go  over  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes;  you  could  not  stop  right  on  the  moment.  It  is 
like  a  man  when  the  whistle  blows,  with  his  hanmier  up,  he  must  bring 
his  hammer  down. 

Mr.  Payson.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Steel  Company  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Four  years. 

Mr.  Payson.  Running  back  for  the  last  two  ye|irs,  say,  what  have 
been  the  relations  between  your  corporation  and  your  employees  as 
to  amicable  conditions? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  would  like  to  go  a  step  farther,  if  you  would 
allow  me. 

Mr.  Payson.  Allow  you  to  do  anything;  we  want  to  understand 
this,  just  as  you  do  it. 

ilr.  Morrison.  I  was  with  one  concern  twenty-seven  years;  that  is, 
from  the  time  I  was  14  up  to  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Payson.  What  was  that  concern? 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  was  the  Edgemoor  Bridge  Works.  I  was 
with  them  for  twenty-«?even  years,  starting,  of  course,  at  the  bottom, 
and  I  was  shop  manager.  At  that  time,  of  course,  my  experience 
was  all  from  the  shoj)  experience.  I  am  not  talking  from  tlie  office 
or  the  manufacturer's  point  of  view,  but  I  am  talking  from  the 
practical  observation  or  the  running  of  our  shops.  At  our  shops 
we  never  recognized  organized  labor  in  any  shape.  We  did  not  dis- 
criminate; we  did  not  care  whether  a  man  was  a  union  man  or  not, 
so  he  did  his  work  according  to  our  rules.  We  never  had  a  strike 
with  our  men.  If  a  man  had  a  grievance,  we  tried  to  listen  to  what 
the  trouble  might  be,  and  we  never  had  any  trouble  at  all  in  coming 
to  a  satisfactory  arrangement  between  our  men  and  the  company. 
For  the  last  four  years,  during  which  I  have  been  with  the  renn- 
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sylvania  Steel  Company,  my  experience  has  been  practically  the 
same.  As  the  shop  manager,  I  treat  directly  with  the  men,  and  we 
have  the  same  practice  now;  while  you  might  call  it  an  open  shop, 
a  man  does  not  have  to  sign  an  aCTeement  with  us  that  he  will  not 
become  a  member  of  an  order.  We  do  not  discriminate  there  as  to 
what  the  man  is  or  might  be.  We  simply  hold  that  he  must  strictly 
confonn  to  the  rules  of  our  company  and  we  reserve  the  right  to  do 
with  him  as  we  think  the  merits  of  the  case  require. 

Mr.  Payson.  And  control  vour  own  business  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  We  certainly  have  to,  or  give  up  the  business. 

Mr.  Haskins.  You  do  not  require  that  a  man  must  be  a  Democrat 
or  a  Republican,  a  Methodist  or  a  Baptist? 

Mr.  Morrison.  No,  sir;  we  leave  that  to  the  discretion  of  the 
man,  what  he  is  or  may  be,  but  we  do  demand  that  he  must  give  us 
a  fair  return  for  a  fair  day's  wages. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Has  there  never  been  any  question  raised  as  to 
whether  the  company  has  influenced  the  men  m  regard  to  political 
matters? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  can  not  say  whether  there  has  or  not;  I  have 
never  known  it  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  mean  you  never  knew  that  charge  to  be  raised  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  never  heard  the  question  raised  in  our  shops  as 
to  whether  a  man  should  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Haskins.  W^hen  you  hire  a  man  you  do  not  ask  him  as  to  his 
politics,  or  his  religion,  or  whether  he  is  a  Mason  or  an  Odd  Fellow? 

Mr.  Morrison.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Has  the  company  never  collected  from  the  men 
for  campaign  purposes  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  never  heard  such  a  charge  being  made  against 
either  company  I  have  been  in;  I  have  never  heard  such  a  (juestion 
ever  raised. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  I  will  ask  vou  again;  you  mentioned  that  in  vour 
dealings  with  the  men  you  nave  gotten  along  very  nicely  for  tnose 
years? 

Mr.  Morrison.'  It  has  not  been  a  bed  of  roses;  I  will  say  nicely, 
though. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  In  those  matters  do  you  make  definite  contracts 
with  the  men  in  a  body  ^ 

Mr.  Morrison.  Oh,  no;  we  treat  each  man  as  an  individual. 
Every  man  sits  on  his  own  bottom,  and  he  must  simply  produce  the 
goods  or  we  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  possible  and  put  a  man  in  his 
place. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Do  I  understand  you  right,  that  the  company  makes 
out  a  schedule  of  prices  and  wage:i,  and  when  anyone  comes' for  em- 
ployment  that  he  is  supposed  to  accept  this  fixed  rate  of  the  company? 

ISlr.  Morrison.  We  simply  have  a  classification  governing  tne 
raters  for  the  different  characters  of  the  work,  and  if  a  man  comes  to 
me  for  a  job  I  try  to  size  him  up  the  best  I  can,  whether  he  is  a 
doliar-a-day  man  or  a  two-dollar-a-day  man,  and  I  put  him  where 
he  belongs. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Then  you  have  no  hard  and  fast  list  of  prices  for 
a  day^s  work  ? 

Mt.  Mobbison.  Well,  we  do  have;  yes,  sir.  We  find  that  a  man 
on  a  certain  machine  can  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  a  certain 
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amount  of  time.  It  has  been  figured  out  from  several  years'  work, 
and  we  exact  of  that  man  at  least  that  much  work  before  he  earns  a 
premium  over  his  day's  wages.  If  he  can  not  earn  the  premium,we 
try  to  find  a  man  who  can,  and  we  never  have  any  trouble  in  finding 
a  man. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  They  must  earn  a  premium? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Not  '^must;"  there  are  certain  characters  of  work 
that  a  man  can  not  earn  a  premium  on  and  we  do  not  expect  it,  but 
a  rule  they  do. 

I  might  just  say,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  said,  that  we  find  our 
premium  men  average  from  15  to  20  per  cent  above  their  regular  daVs 
wages  in  the  year;  each  man  earns  about  that  much  in  addition  to  tne 
way  we  rate  nim. 

Mr.  Emery.  While  you  are  on  that  subject,  what  do  you  pay  your 
men  in  the  erecting  department  per  day,  on  an  average? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Our  erectors  we  pay  50  cents  an  hoxir^ — $4  a  day  for 
eight-hours'  work.  That  is  the  most  hazardous  work  we  have  to  do. 
The  erector  has  all  kinds  of  risks  to  run,  and  that  is  the  highest  labor 
we  have,  and  the  erector's  pav  is  about  50  cents  an  hour,  what  we  pay 
for  a  regular  bridge  erector;  but  there  are  men  working  with  erection 
gangs  who  are  not  erectors;  they  are  simply  helpers — men  we  take  to 
assist  the  erectors  and  do  work  tnat  is  not  really  erecting  work. 

Mr.  Emery.  Carrying  tools,  bolts,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes;  we  run  from  $3  to  $5  a  day. 

Mr.  Payson.  One  thing  further.  Have  you  ever  known,  in  all 
your  experience,  with  either  the  Pennsylvama  Steel  Company  or  the 
company  preceding  it  with  which  you  were  connected,  of  any  sub- 
stantial objection  on  the  part  of  your  employees  to  the  principle  of 
overtime  pay? 

Mr.  Morrison.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payson.  On  the  contrary,  what  has  been  your  universal  expe- 
rience? 

Mr.  Morrison.  On  the  contrary,  our  universal  experience  has  been 
that  we  have  always  tried  to  keep  men  from  working  overtime;  that 
is,  they  are  so  anxious  to  make  an  extra  day  that  it  is  up  to  us,  as  a 
rule,  to  say,  '4Iold  on;  do  not  work  so  long.  We  think  ten  hours  a 
day  is  all  you  can  do  and  do  well."  They  would  work  fourteen  hours 
a  day  and  be  glad  to,  in  order  to  get  the  increased  wages. 

Mr.  Payson.  You  notice  in  these  bills  there  is  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion as  to  overtime  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payson.  Now,  in  your  judgment,  would  that  provision  as  to 
overtime  work  be  opposed  by  any  substantial  portions  of  your  em- 
ployees ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  would  say  as  a  unit  they  would  be  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Would  you  be  willing  to  agree  with  them  if  they 
favored  it? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Favored  what? 

Mr.  NiCHOLLs.  If  your  men  said  as  a  body  that  they  favored  an 
eight-hour  day  i 

Mr.  Morrison.  Do  you  mean  to  say  would  we  be  willing  to  stop 
our  machines  at  eight  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  If  your  men,  on  the  contrary,  would  state  that  they 
were  favorable  to  it? 
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Mr.  Morrison.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  work  on  an  eight-hour 
basis  and  compete  with  people  working  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Then,  as  far  as  your  action  is  concerned,  it  would 
not  make  any  difference  whether  the  men  were  in  favor  of  it  or  not« 
and  I  simply  raised  this  question  because  you -said  your  men  woula 
be  a  unit. 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  is  only  my  judgment.  That  is  very  broad;  I 
oueht  to  modify  that,  and  say  a  ^eat  majority  would  be. 

Sir.  NiCHOLLS.  At  the  same  time  you  were  taking  the  position  of 
representing  their  sentiments  here. 

•    Mr.  Morrison.  I  merely  talk  from  my  experience  in  thirty  years 
handling  men  in  the  shops. 

Mr.  mcHOLLS.  That  is  your  department? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Just  another  question.  How  many  shifts  are  there 
in  your  place? 

Sir.  Morrison.  Two.  We  have  ten  hours  for  a  day's  work  and 
twelve  hours  for  a  night's  work. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  That  would  be  twentv-two. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Twenty- two  hours;  but  I  want  to  add  that  out  of  a 
thousand  men  whom  we  employ,  about  ei^ht  hundred  and  fifty  to 
nine  himdred  are  the  ten-hour  men.  We  simply  have  one  hundred 
on  the  night  force.  They  are  simply  on  the  machines  that  have  to 
work  double  time  in  order  to  keep  the  shop  working  along  economically, 

Mr.  NiCHOLLSs  Where  does  the  two  hours'  time  come  in? 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  is  lunch  hour  between  shifts.  The  night 
men  quit  work  at  6,  the  day  men  conmience  at  7;  there  is  an  hour  to 
get  the  machine*  oiled,  go  over  the  tools,  and  so  forth.  Then  a  half 
nour  at  noon;  then  a  half  hour  at  midnight,  between  the  shifts.  Of 
course,  the  men  stop  to  get  their  lunches,  to  get  the  tools  in  shane. 

Mr.  Emery.  To  make  it  clear,  when  you  speak  of  there  being  a  ten 
or  a  twelve  hour  day,  you  refer  exclusively  to  the  manufacturing 
department? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Oh,  the  erection  has  only  an  eigtii.-hour  basis. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Assuming  that  this  bill  became  a  law  and  you  did 
did  take  a  contract,  with  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  work 
and  keeping  track  of  it,  doing:  eignt-hour  work  and  ten-hour  work  side 
by  side,  would  it  be  practicable  without  an  enormous  number  of 
inspectors  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  would  say  we  could  not  do  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Davenport.  How  many  men  would  it  require,  do  you  suppose^ 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  your  shops  to  see  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  state  that  in  the  making 
of  steel  you  could  not  do  it  at  all,  because  your  steel  is  made  in  a  con- 
tinuous process ;  that  is,  in  the  making  of  your  steel  that  is  prohibitory, 
you  could  not  do  it  at  all ;  and  in  the  working  of  your  shops,  you  take 
a  piece  of  work  and  set  it  on  a  machine  that  is  to  work  twenty-two 
hours;  you  would  simply  have  to  le.t  that  machine  stop,  that  is  all,  or 
let  somebody  else  come  in  to  relieve  it. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Who  would  keep  track  of  all  these  men  and  each 
man,  whether  he  was  working  overtime  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could ;  I  do  not  think  we  would 
undertake  to  do  it.  I  think  we  would  simply  try  to  get  along  without 
Government  work.     It  would  simply  mean,  in  my  judgment,  that  a 
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few  small  concerns  would  undertake  to  do  that  work,  and  simply  run 
exclusively  on  the  ei^ht-hour  basis. 

Mr.  Emery.  Speaking  for  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  as  a 
result  of  your  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  this  bill,  in  your 
opinion  would  they  undertake,  as  contractors  or  subcontractors,  under 
a  penal  stipulation,  to  fulfill  the  stipulations  of  such  a  contract? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  do  not  think  our  president  would  ever  seriously 
consider  a  contract  under  that  bill.     That  is  my  judgment. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  JAMES  BAIRD,  OF  WASHINGTON,  B.  G. 

Mr.  Baird.  I  represent  the  George  A.  Fuller  Company,  building 
construction.  We  have  an  office  in  the  Munsey  Building.  It  has 
only  been  in  the^last  three  or  four  years,  you  might  say,  that  the 
Fuller  Company  has  bid  on  Government  work.  The  policy  of  the 
company  used  to  be  to  handle  private  contracts  only,  but  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  our  working  office  has  taken  up  the  bid- 
ding on  Government  work.  We  have  had  innumerable  inquiries  to 
bid  on  Government  work,  so  a  year  or  so  ago  we  started  to  bid  on 
Government  work,  and  we  have  three  Govermnent  contracts  now, 
amounting  to  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  One  is  the 
Freedmeirs  Hospital  building,  at  Sixth  and  Pomeroy  streets,  and  we 
are  doing  this  naval  hospital  building  down  at  Norfolk  and  also  the 
McKinley  Manual  Traimng  School  of  the  District  and  Government 
together. 

In  case  we  had  a  law  of  this  kind  before  us  it  would  put  us  out  of 
business  as  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned.  We  could  not  pos- 
sibly bid  on  Government  work  under  those  conditions,  and  from  a 
practical  point  of  view  I  do  not  sea  how  any  other  building  contrac- 
tor could  do  the  same  thing,  unless  he  confines  himself  exclusively  to 
Government  work,  and  of  course  that  would  limit  his  business  very 
materially.  As  I  think  the  matter  over,  there  are  many  complica- 
tions in  connection  with  it  in  the  building  business,  which"  is  made  up 
of  the  bidding  on  innumerable  small  items.  You  can  look  right 
around  the  room  here  and  see  them.  You  take,  for  instance,  a  mar- 
ble mantel  or  electric  fixtures,  woodwork,  or  steel  such  as  we  buy 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Bridge  Company.  In  a  Government  work  of 
this  kind,  with  every  one  of  those  materials  on  an  eight-hour  basis, 
we  would  have  to  put  these  people  under  bond  to  have  their  men 
work  only  eight  hours.  Then  we  would  have  to  have  inspectors 
there  to  see  that  they  did  it,  and  it  would  be  a  practical  impossibility. 
You  could  not  watch  every  piece  of  material  tnat  went  into  a  build- 
ing. You  would  have  to  have  inspectors  on  the  stone  and  dyna- 
mos and  plumbing  fixtures,  and  it  would  take  more  money  to  see  the 
law  carried  out  than  it  would  take  to  build  the  building,  because  it 
takes  a  great  while  to  build  a  dynamo,  for  instance. 

That  IS  not  a  very  large  item,  and  yet  you  would  have  to  watch  to 
see  that  it  was  made  on  an  eight-hour  Sasis.  Most  of  the  big  con- 
cerns turn  out  a  great  amount  of  these  small  materials,  and  I  ao  not 
believe  there  is  one  of  them  that  works  on  an  eight-hour  basis.  So, 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  again.  I  am  sure  tney  would  not  want 
to  change  their  snops  and  I  do  not  know  where  we  could  go  for  our 
materials.     Every  man  who  manufactiu'es,  from  whom  we  buy  for 
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GoveTnixient  work,  would  either  have  to  change  a  portion  of  his  shop 
or  else  he  would  have  to  cut  that  off  his  list,,  and  we  all  know  what 
they  do;  they  cut  that  off  their  Ust,  because  it  is  only  a  very  sm^ 
portion  of  their  business  and  it  would  resolve  itself  into  a  very  small 
amount  of  business  simply  to  take  care  of  the  Government  work. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  amount  of  business  which 
any  one  of  these  manufacturers  of  subordinate  things  has,  relative  to 
the  entire  output,  is  so  small  that  there  would  be  no  inducement  for 
them  to  do  the  work? 

Mr.  Baird.  Not  at  all.  There  would  be  only  small  shops  spring- 
ing up,  very  naturally,  working  short  hours  and  doing  Government 
work.     They  would  put  the  price  away  out  of  sight. 

Mr.  NicHOLLS.  You  mentioned  something  about  the  danger  to  the 
contractor  in  the  subcontractor's  working  the  men  overtime.  The 
fine,  I  think,  is  $5  a  day  per  man? 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  for  each  offense. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Could  you  not,  in  the  contract  made  with  the  sub- 
contractor, place  him  imder  sufficient  bonds  to  guarantee  that, 
although  vou  would  be  made  the  responsible  party,  you  could  col- 
lect from  him  ? 

Mr.  Baibd.  The  people  we  buy  of,  I  do  think,  would  not  be  willing 
to  put  themselves  under  bond  for  such  a  smaD  amount  of  work.  I  am 
sure  that  they  would  say  thev  did  not  care  for  the  order,  and  provid- 
ing thev  did  care  for  the  orcler  and  we  put  them  under  bond,  under 
such  a  law  as  this  it  would  be  such  an  unusual  thing  that  the  chances 
are  that  there  would  be  a  great  tendency  to  overlap  it  and  not  carry 
it  out,  and  if  we  wanted  to  be  sure  that  it  was  enforced,  to  save  our- 
selves from  fines  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  have  someone  to 
see  that  it  was  carried  out. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Is  there  not,  ordinarilv  speaking,  enough  of  confi- 
dence between  business  men  for  one  to  believe  that  another  will  Uve 
up  to  his  written  word  as  well  as  his  spoken  word,  or  more  so.  Can 
you  not  trust  each  other? 

Mr.  Baibd.  Yes;  I  would  not  say  that  the  manufactiu-ers  would 
deliberately  do  that,  but  it  would  be  very  much  out  of  the  ordinary 
from  his  line  of  business,  and  the  chances  are  that  there  would  be  a 
very  great  tendency  not  to  carry  out  that  provision. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Suppose  you  were  a  subcontractor  and  you  agreed 
to  take  this  work,  and  of  course  one  provision  was  that  your  men 
must  not  work  more  than  eight  hours.  Would  you  violate  that  pro- 
vision? 

^Ir.  Baird.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that  I  would,  but  if  I  were  a 
large  maniifacturer  supplying  such  materials  the  chances  are  that  I 
would  not  want  to  change  my  shop  or  anv  of  the  men  working  in  my 
shop  to  such  an  extent.    That  is  out  of  tne  ordinary  run  of  the  busi- 


Mr.  Payson.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  take  that  order? 

Mr.  Baibd.  No;  I  would  not  take  the  order. 

Mr.  Davenpobt.  Just  pn  that  point,  the  job  might  be  a  $500  job 
and  the  fines  might  amount  to  a  tnousand.  For  any  man  who  works 
more  than  eight  hours  it  is  $5.  If  there  were  100  men,  it  would  be 
1500.  How  could  you  protect  yourself  by  withholding  any  of  the 
contract  price?  The  fines  might  be  more  than  the  stipulated  price 
tbBt  you  were  to  pay. 
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Mr.  Baird.  I  do  not  believe  it  could  be  done.  You  could  not  pro- 
tect yourself,  and  from  the  Government's  point  of  view  it  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  see  that  the  provisions  are  car- 
ried out.  Suppose  you  put  an  inspector  in  every  man's  factory  in 
the  United  States;  you  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  making  a 
dynamo  or  a  mantel  for  a  private  individual  or  for  the  Government. 
You  would  have  to  have  an  inspector  who  knows  about  the  work 
that  goes  into  every  Government  job,  and  he  would  have  to  watch 
each  particular  piece  of  work.  It  would  be  absolutelv  impossible 
for  the  Government  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Emery.  Illustrate  to  Mr.  Nicholls  the  difficulties  that  you 
refer  to,  by  giving  him  approximately  the  number  of  subcontracts 
you  have  to  make  in  some  one  structure. 

Mr.  Baird.  In  a  large  building  we  usually  have  in  the  neighborhood 
of  forty  subcontracts.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  we  will  buy  mate- 
rials, especially  for  the  building  which  would  be  covered  by  this  bill, 
probably  from  fifty  others,  and  any  one  of  those  pieces  of  machniery, 
like,  for  instance,  an  elevator  or  a  dynamo  or  a  certain  plumbing 
fixture,  might  take  from  three  to  four  months  to  get  out,  and  it  would 
have  to  be  inspected  by  the  Government  for  that  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Nicholls.  Is  it  your  idea  that  all  those  parts,  everything  fur- 
nished for  this  work,  is  to  be  governed  by  that  eight-hour  clause? 

Mr.  Baird.  No;  it  was  my  impression  that  it  was  simply  the  mate- 
rials that  were  made  especially  for  that  building. 

Mr.  Nicholls.  Under  special  order? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes,  under  special  order.  For  instance,  like  a  mantel, 
Kke  that  one.  The  architect  would  design  you  a  mantel  with  certain 
ornaments  on  it;   that  mantel  would  come  under  this  law. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Because  you  could  not  go  into  the  open  market  and 
buvit? 

Mr  BAnp.  No;  you  could  not  go  into  the  open  market.  Every- 
thing chat  goes  into  a  building,  like  cement  and  orick,  you  could  buy, 
but  most  of  the  things  for  a  building  of  high  character,  like  a  Gov- 
ernment building,  are  on  special  orders;  the  steel,  the  stone,  and  all 
of  the  machinery  that  goes  into  it,  all  of  the  woodwork  and  electric 
fixtures  and  plumbing  fixtures  are  made  especially  for  that  building. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is,  certain  things  are  not  made  for  the  general 
trade,  the  character  of  fixtures,  the  steel  work,  that  the  Government 
demands? 

Mr.  Baird.  I  would  there  go  farther  than  that;  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment demands  it  or  not,  m  any  building  it  is  almost  universally 
made  special.  The  fixtures  for  every  building  were  made  to  suit  the 
architecture  of  that  building;  the  hardware  is  made  with  a  certain 
finish  to  correspond  with  the  finish  of  the  woodwork,  and  it  is  all 
designed  specially.  You  could  not  go  into  the  open  market  to  buy 
electric  fixtures  or  any  of  those  materials  for  a  building  of  such  a 
character. 

^  There  was  one  point  I  wanted  to  make  about  the  men  under  the 
eight-hour  law.  Under  one  of  these  Government  contracts  we  are 
just  finishing,  out  here  at  the  Freedmen's  Hospital,  we  had  to  con- 
struct that,  of  course,  under  the  eight-hour  law,  and  during  all  the 
first  part  oi  the  building  it  was  at  such  a  time  that  there  was  a  great 
difficulty  in  getting  mechanics  here.  There  was  a  great  demand  for 
mechamcs  here  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  of  course  we  could  only  work 
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the  men  eight  hours,  while  on  all  our  private  work — we  were  con- 
structing seven  or  eight  buildings — the  men  were  working  oj^ertime, 
and  we  nad  a  hard  time  to  get  men  on  that  building,  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  could  either  go  to  our  .private  buildings  or  to  other 
buildings  in  town  and  get  overtime  pay,  while  if  they  stayed  out  there 
they  could  only  work  the  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Weie  those  union  men? 

Mr.  Baird.  Union  men  and  laborers.  The  union  men,  wherever 
they  could  get  overtime,  they  would  go  on  our  other  work,  but  the 
laborers  we  would  have  to  hold  down  to  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Haskins.  If  you  had  paid  the  eight-hour  feiioMrs  for  ten  hours, 
you  would  have  been  all  right? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes;  but  we  could  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Payson.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  employees,  as 
to  their  desire  to  make  overtime  work  and  for  overtime  pay? 

Mr.  Baird.  My  experience  has  been  absolutely  that  tne  men  are 
very  anxious  to"  ^et  in  every  hour  they  can.  The  men  are  very 
ambitious.  Overtime  is  a  fine  thing  for  them.  We  get  a  building 
which  is  very  much  of  a  rush  job,  and  when  we  commence  to  put  on 
overtime,  the  men  will  flock  to  that  building;  that  is  known  ab- 
solutely. 

Mr.  NicHOLLS.  You  pay  a  premium  extra,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Baird.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  to. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Time  and  a  half?    . 

Mr.  Baird.  It  is  time  and  a  half  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  if  it 
is  Sundays,  or  holidays,  it  is  double  time. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  So  that  overtime  they  put  in  on  Sunday  would 
mean  twice  as  much  as  any  other  day? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes.'  There  is  one  clause  in  that  bill  that  seems  to  me 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  enforce.  That  is  there  are  times 
in  building  construction  when  you  are  in  great  peril;  your  building 
is  in  peril.  Even  with  the  union  regulations,  there  is  a  clause  in  their 
agreements,  one  of  which  is  that  they  shall  not  work  Saturday  after- 
noon under  any  conditions,  but  in  case  the  building  is  in  danger,  they 
will  waive  that  point  and  the  men  can  work.  For  instance,  we  were 
building  the  Munsey  building  down  here 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Who  waivel 

Mr.  Baird.  That  is,  the  unions  themselves. 

Mr.  Raskins.  In  their  contracts? 

Mr.  Baird.  In  the  by-laws  of  their  organizations.  For  instance, 
we  were  building  the  Slunsey  building  down  here  on  Pennsylvania 
avenue,  and  we  were  in  a  very  bad  condition  regarding  the  founda- 
tions. Had  we  been  compelled  to  quit  at  a  certain  particular  time, 
the  chances  are  that  the  National  Theater  would  have  fallen  into  a 
hole.  Conditions  similar  to  that,  though  possibly  not  so  bad,  arise 
very  often.  If  this  bill  were  a  law,  you  would  simply  have  to  violate 
that  law  to  repair  your  building. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Do  you  not  Imow  that  this  bill  provides  for  emer- 
gencies? 

Mr.  Baibd.  I  did  not  notice  that;  if  it  does,  of  course  that  would 
not  hold. 

Mr.  Haskins.  The  bill  reads: 

No  x>enaltie8  shall  be  impoeed  for  any  violation  of  such  provision  in  such  contract 
due  to  any  emergency  caused  by  fire,  famine,  or  flood,  by  danger  to  life  or  to  property, 
or  by  other  extraordinary  events  or  conditions. 
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Mr.  Baird.  That  argument  should  be  waived  then. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Is  it  not  true  that  some  instances  arise  in  the  course 
of  the  construction  of  a  building  which  you  can  not  call  abnormal 
emergencies,  but  which  occur  remlarly  in  your  business? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes.  there  are  such. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Tnat  make  overtime  obUgatory? 

Mr.  Baird.  Practically;  there  are  times  when  you  are  under  heavy 
penalties  for  completion,  and  if  you  do  not  work  overtime  you  would 
De  under  a  very  heavy  money  loss. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  inter- 
preted this — that  delays  m  getting  material  are  not  such  as  are  covered 
ty  this  language? 

Mr.  Baird.  No;  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Davenport.  That  if  your  work  w^as  all  thrown  out  of  gear 
from  delays,  that  that  would  not  be  such  an  emergency  as  is  con- 
templated by  the  present  eight-h6ur  law;  are  you  aware  that  they 
held  that  in  the  case  of  Ellis  v.  United  States  (207  U.  S.)? 

Mr.  Baird.  As  far  as  the  large  builders  are  concerned,  the  practical 
point  is  that  if  that  bill  became  a  law  they  could  not  bid  on  Govern- 
ment work. 

Mr.  Emery.  Would  that  probably  be  the  position,  in  your  opinion, 
of  your  organization? 

Mr.  Baird.  There  is  no  question  about  it  at  all. 

Mr.  IIaskins.  That  is,  you  mean  by  that,  unless  you  are  prepared 
to  adopt  an  eight-hour  basis  on  all  your  work? 

Mr.  Baird.  We  have  adopted  the  eight-hour  basis,  but  we  do  not 
think  it  would  be  practical  to  force  the  people  manufacturing  mate- 
rials farther  down  the  Une. 

Mr.  Davenport.  When  you  speak  of  eight  hours  you  mean  eight 
hours  with  overtime? 

Mr.  Baird,  Yes,  we  have  adopted  that,  but  we  have  the  eight  hour 
under  the  regular  eight-hour  law  of  the  Government.  They  do  not 
have  overtime  stipulations  at  all. 

Mr.  Emery.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  regarding  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  the  eight-hour  law.  Where,  for  instance,  you  are  working  on 
a  building  in  course  of  construction  your  bricklayers,  your  plasterers, 
hod  carriers,  and  so  on,  work  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Baird.  Only  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Emery.  Do  the  engineers  who  have  charge  of  the  hoisting  ele- 
vators, and  so  on,  work  only  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Baird.  Only  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Emery.  Who  gets  up  the  steam  on  those  machines,  so  that 
they  can  give  a  full  ei^t-hour  day,  or  do  they  themselves  have  to 
get  the  steam  up,  so  that  those  using  the  hoisting  elevators  work  less 
than  that  time? 

Mr.  Baird.  What  we  do  is  to  have  a  watchman  who  works  a  shift 
ahead  who  gets  up  the  steam;  another  workingman  takes  care  of  that 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  IIayden.  Your  men  who  are  governed  bjr  the  eight-hour  law 
do  not  work  on  any  other  building  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Baird.  No. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  do  not  shift  them  from  private  work  to  pubUc 
work? 

Mr.  Baird.  No:  we  do  not. 
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Mr.  Hayi>en.  That  would  not  be  practicable? 
Mr.  Baird.  No;  it  would  not  be  practicable. 
Mr.  Emert.  With  regard  to  your  experience  on  a  particular  job, 
and  finding  it  hard  to  keep  your  men  working  where  there  was  not 
overtime,  is  that  special  or  is  it  usually  met  by  all  Government  con- 
tractors 1 

Mr.  Baird.  I  think  it  is  met  bv  all  Government  contractors  in 
times  of  prosperity  in  the  building  business. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLs.   1  ou  generally  work  overtime  in  cases  of  emergency? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  includes  business  emergencies?  For  instance, 
you  can  not  complete  a  contract  on  time,  then  you  appeal  to  the  men 
and  they  help  you  out? 

Mr.  Baird.  Very  often  contracts  are  made  with  the  idea  of  workinK 
overtime.  You  take  a  large  building,  it  sometimes  takes  a  great  deta 
of  overtime  to  get  that  building  ready. 

^Ir.  Emery,  i  ou  take  advantage  of  good  weather  conditions  very 
frequently,  do  you  not? 

lir.  Baird.   i  es;  very  often. 

Mr.  Emeby.  Which,  you  understand,  under  this  bill,  would  not 
be  emergencies? 

Mr.  Baird.  Very  often  you  have  your  brickwork  scaffold  high, 
and  you  want  to  get  up  to  the  level  before  you  stop,  for  the  reason 
that  you  can  be  m  better  condition  to  work  to  adVantage  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  we  will  keep  the  masons  on  an  extra  hoiur,  pay  them 
extra  time.  We  are  now  paying  bricklayers  on  brickwork  at  the 
naval  hospital  at  Norfolk  $6  a  day,  and  when  they  work  time  and  a 
half  it  is  S9  a  day.  Of  course,  we  do  not  do  that  unless  other  con- 
ditions intervene — unless  in  case  of  absolute  emergency. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  In  case  you  wanted  to  work  two  shifts  on  the  job, 
would  you  be  unable  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Baird.  We  would  be  imable  to  do  it.  We  can  do  it  with  cer- 
tain mechanics ;  we  can  do  it  with  carpenters,  for  instance — usually  by 
special  permission;  but  with  the  bricklayers  we  could  not  do  that 
at  all. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is,  special  permission  from  whom? 

Mr.  Baird.  From  the  officers  of  the  unions. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  That  would  be  from  the  men  in  meeting? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes;  the  men  in  meeting,  or  their  authorized  repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Payson.  Of  course,  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  that  could 
not  be  done,  because  they  could  not  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  so  many  compli- 
cations that  would  arise  if  this  bill  became  a  law  that  it  would  be  very 
hazardous  for  a  contractor  with  a  reputation  to  try  to  fulfill  that  law. 
There  are  so  many  places  that  he  mignt  complicate  himself  or  get  into 
suits  with  his  suDcontractors  or  become  complicated  on  account  of 
the  law  that  it  would  be  very  hazardous  to  do  Government  work. 

Mr.  Emery.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  many  of  your  contracts  to  sup- 
ply particular  materials  or  particular  articles  to  the  Government 
your  subcontractors  are  at  such  a  distance  and  the  article  is  produced 
under  such  conditions  that  it  would  be  humanly  impossible  to  super- 
vise that  so  as  to  prevent  a  violation  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the 
subcontractor? 
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Mr.  Baird.  Without  a  question.  Very  often  the  marbles  come  as 
far  as  from  Italy. 

Mr.  Emery.  The  Italian  quarryman  would  be  a  subcontractor? 
Mr.  Baird.  Yes;  and  you  can  see  you  could  not  fulfill  the  law  there. 

STATEMEITT  OF  ME.  JAMES  L.  PAE80N8,  OF  WA8HIHOT0H,  B.  C 

Mr.  Parsons.  Do  you  desire  my  opinion  as  to  this  billl 

Mr.  Payson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Mr.  Baird  has  gone  pretty  well  into  the  details.  I 
agree  with  all  that  he  has  said,  and  my  opinion  is  that  the  bill  is 
•thoroughly  impracticable  and  would  decidedly  be  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  uovemment  if  such  a  bill  were  enacted,  and  would  be  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  workmen  and  of  manufacturers  and  all  persons 
concerned;  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  would  not  enter  into  any 
Government  contract  under  such  a  law.  I  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  penalties  of  the  bill,  which  would  be  impracticable  to  prevent 
or  to  supervise,  and  I  believe  that  most  all  responsible  builders  would 
look  at  it  in  the  same  light. 

Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Parsons,  will  you  state  to  the  committee  the 
length  of  time  covered  by  your  experience  as  a  Government  contractor) 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  have  been  contracting  for  Government  work  for 
about  twenty  years  or  more. 

Mr.  Emery.  And  have  you  not  contracted  with  the  Government 
lai^ely  for  the  erection  of  municipal  buildings  in  this  District? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  now  have  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  that 
building. 
^  Mr.  Payson.  What  other  lai^e  structures?    Just  go  on  over  the 
city  and  tell  what  you  have  constructed  or  built. 

Mr.  Parsons.  For  the  Government? 

Mr.  Payson.  No  ;  Government  and  private.  What  experience  have 
vou  had?  I  know  you  so  well  that  I  think  you  ought  to  put  that  in 
nere. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  built  an  addition  to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing,  I  built  several  buildings  at  Fort  Myer,  I  built  two  build- 
ings at  the  Reform  School,  and  I  have  built  several  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  District.  In  the  private  work  I  have  built  quite  a 
number  of  apartment  houses. 

Mr.  Payson.  Do  not  forget  Stoneleigh  Court. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes;  I  built  Stoneleigh  Court  and  a  good  bit  of 
private  work.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  eight-hour  system;  I  worked 
eight  hours  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  have  only  worked  eight 
hours,  and  as  a  system  I  am  not  opposed  to  it^  and  I  believe  eventu- 
ally it  will  be  universal;  but  at  the  present  time  there  are  so  many 
of  the  materials  entering  into  the  Government  work  manufactured 
in  factories  where  they  do  not  work  eight  hours,  and  where  it  will 
be  some  time,  perhaps,  before  they  will 

Mr.  Davenport.  In  that  connection,  do  you  mean  eight  hoxu^ 
without  any  overtime  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Oh,  no.    The  eight-hour  day  is  the  regular  day. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  the  rule,  subject  to  variation? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Certainly.  I  often  work  overtime.  We  have  to  do 
it  very  often.  The  men  are  very  glad  of  the  opportunitv  to  work  an 
hour  or  so  overtime,  and  it  is  practical  often  to  do  so;  but  there  are 
uo  builders  who  would  work  overtime  unless  it  was  urgent. 
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Mr.  Hati>en.  Mr.  Parsons,  where  do  you  buy  your  structural  steel 
and  electrical  fitting  and  woodwork? 
Mr.  Parsons.  All  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Hati>en.  Do  you  believe  that  an^^  one  of  those  who  furnish 
you  with  such  things  would  agree  to  do  jt,  being  limited  by  a  rigid 
eight-hour  day? 

^  Mr.  Paksons.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  materiab  necessary  for  the  ordinary  Ooverur 
ment  building  under  such  a  law — all  the  materials  that  are  required 
and  that  enter  into  it.  I  am  buying  now  ornamental  iron  in  Minne- 
apolis, steel  in  Pennsylvania  and  SH  over  the  country,  and  in  the 
South  marble.  You  take  the  quarries,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Government  could  contract  for  a  foot  of  stone,  because  there  are  no 
quarries  in  the  country  that  work  eight  hours,  and  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal quarries  do  not  work  union  men.  The  southern  quarries  are 
open  snop,  in  Georgia.  So  the  bill  is  entirely  impracticable.  While 
I  am  not  opposed  to  the  shortening  of  the  hours  or  to  an  eight-hour 
system,  I  beueve  that  the  conditions  will  bring  it  about. 

Mr.  Patson.  That  it  will  come  by  evolution? 

Mr.  Parsons.  It  must  come  naturally.  If  you  pass  such  a  bill  as 
this,  you  interfere  with  the  natural  requirements  or  business  and  you 
will  do  it  a  great  injury,  and  consequently  you  would  injure  the  work- 
inCTQen  more  than  anyone  else.  They  are  the  people  who  would 
suffer  the  most  when  you  interfere  with  progress. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Do  you  not  believe  that  a  man  has  a  God-given,  a 
constitutional  right  to  work  just  as  many  hours  as  he  pleases,  unless 
the  employment  is  an  unhealthy  work? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  firml^r  beheve  that,  sir;  I  beUeve  that  I  have  a 
right,  or  should  have  a  right,  to  work  as  many  hours  as  I  please. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Of  course,  if  it  is  an  unhealthy  occupation,  then 
the  police  power  of  the  State  would  recognize  it. 

Mr.  Parsons.  And  I  think  any  law  that  deprives  me  of  that  right 
is  wrong,  and  the  conditions  will  regulate  these  things  and  will  regu- 
late them  verv  much  better,  the  natural  conditions,  than  any  law. 
I  have  worked  sixteen  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Haskins.  So  have  I.  • 

Mr.  Pabsons.  And  worked  hard  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  worked 

fiec^work.  It  did  not  injure  me;  I  felt  better  than  I  do  now,  when 
am  not  permitted,  on  some  of  my  work,  to  work  my  men  but  eight 
hours. 

Mr.  Emert.  At  the  time  you  were  working  sixteen  hours,  would 
you  have  thanked  the  Government  to  come  in  and  forbid  you  to  sell 
more  than  eight  hours  of  that  sixteen  hours'  labor? 

Mr.  Parsons.  No;  I  would  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  my  rights 
were  imposed  upon  or  infringed  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  What  would  you  regard  as  the  natural  evolution 
that  will  shorten  the  work  day,  Mr.  Parsons? 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  employment  of  machinery  and  the  desire  for 
more  recreation,  for  more  time  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  it  not  being 
a  necessity;  the  wages  being  higher,  does  not  create  the  necessity  to 
work  so  msLBj  hours.  When  I  worked  sixteen  hours,  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  do  it.  I  had  a  family  to  support  and  the  wages  then  were 
smaj.  At  that  time  S2.50  a  day  was  the  highest  price  paid  to  a  first- 
class  mechanic.     Now,  for  the  same  kind  of  work  that  I  did,  I  pay 
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mechanics  $4  a  day.  Therefore  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  work 
so  many  hours,  but  there  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  people 
who  care  to  earn  more  than  the  necessities  and  the  commonest  luxu- 
ries, but  there  is  a  percentage  that  desires  more  than  that.  Now, 
the  present  eight-hour  lay^  does  not  interfere  materially  with  the 
Government  work;  that  is  confined  simply  to  the  men  employed  oh 
the  buildings  that  can  be  controlled,  and  are  directly  under  the 
supervision  of  the  employer,  and  nothing  is  manufactured — that  is, 
to  any  extent.  So  that  has  not  been  objected  to,  or  has  not  any 
very  serious  objections,  only  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  that  there 
should  be  such  a  law.  But  this  bill  is  a  very  different  thing.  It  is 
entirely  different,  and  would  be  entirely  impracticable  and  would  be 
decidedly  against  the  interests  of  the  Government  and  against  the 
interests  of  the  workingman.  It  would  throw  the  Government  work 
into  the  hands  of  the  irresponsible  builders  and  into  the  hands  of  the 
small  manufacturers,  of  necessity;  and  this  shortening  of  the  hours 
must  come  about  through  natural  conditions. 

Mr.  Emery.  May  I  ask  you  now,  as  a  contractor,  what  your  atti- 
tude would  be  toward  a  Government  contract  if  this  bill  oecame  a 
law  and  you  were  required  to  put  those  stipulations  in  your  contract? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  would  not  enter  into  a  contract  to  do  Govern- 
ment work. 

Mr.  Payson.  He  has  already  said  that. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Parsons,  that  there  is  great 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  this  bUl  will  apply  to  any  Government 
building  at  all? 

Mr.  Parsons.  As  I  understand  this  bill,  it  limits  the  hours  of  labor 
in  the  manufacture  of  material  entering  into  Government  buildings. 

Mr.  Davenport.  That  is  certainly  true. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Would  not  that  interfere? 

Mr.  Davenport.  Certainly  it  would,  and  according  to  everybody's 
construction  it  would  apply  directly  to  work  done  on  the  building, 
bdt  the  bill  is  so  drawn  that  it  is  ail  mixed  up. 

Mr.  Parsons.  A  bill  that  is  mixed  up,  I  think,  would  be  a  very 
unwise  biU  to  enact  into  law. 

Mr.  Payson.  What  is  t!he  cost  of  the  municipal  building  when  it  is 
completed? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Two  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Payson.  What  was  the  cost  of  Stoneleigh  Court,  completed? 

Mr.  Parsons.  My  contract  was  $760,000. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  SAMUEL  MILLER,  OF  THE  MILLEE-KOPP 
CXJT-STOirE  COMPANY,  OF  WASHINGTON,  B.  G. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  here  not  in  opposition  to  the  eight-hour  law, 
but  in  opposition  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill  regarding  subcontracts. 
Our  business  is  the  cut-stone  business.  We  often  nave  contracts 
direct  from  the  Government,  but  principally  from  general  con- 
tractors. We  have  done  work  at  Fort  Myer  under  the  general  con- 
tractor, and  we  have  done  work  at  Washington  Barracks  direct  from 
Colonel  Sewell.  We  are  doing  work  now  for  the  Soldiers'  Home 
direct  from  the  Home.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  we  become 
general  contractors  to  the  Government,  and  we  would  have  to  be 
responsible  for  all  the  different  lines  of  subcontractors,  reaching  direct 
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to  the  quarry  from  us.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  we  would 
not  accept  another  contract  under  the  Government. 

Mr.  NicHOLLS.  How  many  hours  do  your  men  work? 

Mr.  Miller.  Eight  hours. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Upon  what  point  would  it  injure  you  to  have  this 
reauirement  that  only  eight  hours  should  be  worked? 

ifr.  Miller.  In  so  far  as  we  would  be  held  responsible  for  the 
actions  of  the  men  in  the  quarries.  All  stone  for  all  buildings  is 
specially  specified  to  be  of  a  certain  quality  or  grade,  and  after  you 
enter  into  the  contract  you  can  not  go  out  into  the  open  market  and 
buy  it,  because  they  want  special  grades  of  stone,  and  that  has  to  be 
quarried  out  of  certain  quarries  and  to  be  of  certain  dimensions.. 
We  usually  get  the  stone  sawed  in  the  quarries  and  planed,  and  we 
often  sublet  this  work. 

Mr.  Haskins.  That  is,  the  work  of  repairing  them? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.  At  the  present  time  I  think  the  contract  that 
we  have  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  we  have  sublet  the  entire  work  to  a 
firm  in  Bedford,  Ind.  They  are  not  the  producers  of  the  stone;  they 
may  saw  it  or  not,  but  we  would  have  to  become  responsible  for  the 
violations  of  this  law  by  our  direct  subcontractors,  also  the  subcon- 
tractor to  that  subcontractor,  and  so  on  down  the  line  to  the  men 
who  work  in  the  quarry.  The  bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  impracticable 
so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Do  your  men  work  overtime  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Sometimes,  but  very  seldom. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Is  yours  a  union  shop? 

Mr.  MiLLER;  Not  now;  it  was  up  until  last  August,  but  we  are 
working  open  shop  now. 

Mr.  Fatson.  Whenever  there  is  a  business  emergency,  like  com- 
pleting the  contract  within  time  or  any  stress  of  weather,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  do  you  ever  find  any  difficulty  with  your  employees  in 
getting  plenty  of  men  to  work  overtime  for  overtime  pay;  do  you 
ever  have  any  chfficulty? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payson.  On  the  contrary,  what  is  the  desire  of  the  men  so  far 
as  your  experience  goes? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  had  very  little  personal  experience  along  this 
line,  because  we  hardly  ever  run  into  an  emergency.  I  only  remem- 
ber one,  and  that  was  more  upon  the  desire  of  a  party  to  have  the 
building  completed  quickly;  that  was  a  business  emergency. 

Mr.  rAYSON.  How  did  it  work  then? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  men  worked  overtime. 

Mr.  Payson.  Glad  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.     ' 

Mr.  Ebcbry.  Mr.  Miller,  are  you  aware  of  the  condition  that  Mr. 
Baird  and  Mr.  Parsons  alluded  to  in  respect  to  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting men  to  work  in  Government  employment  on  a  rigid  eight-hour 
day,  as  against  private  emplojrment,  where  there  is  overtime,  so  that 
the  men  are  attracted  to  the  private  work  from  the  Government  work? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know;  I  have  never  had  any  direct  personal 
experience  in  that  way. 

Air.  Emery.  You  have  not  met  that  particular  condition? 

Mr.  Miller.  No;  I  have  not  met  that  particular  condition. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  have  never  adopted  an  eight-hour  basis? 
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Mr.  Miller.  Oh^  yes;  we  work  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Hayden.  With  overtime? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  When  I  say  we  work  eight  hours  all  the  time,  we 
work  eight  hoims  with  our  mechanics,  but  many  a  time  in  hauling 
stone  to  the  building  we  have  to  work  the  teams  longer  than  eij^ht 
hours;  we  have  cars  to  unload  that  must  be  unloaded  at  the  time 
or  we  are  liable  to  a  penalty. 

Mr.  Emery.  When  you  say  ''we"  do  you  refer  to  yourself  or  your 
subcontractors? 

Mr.  Miller.  Ourselves. 

Mr.  Emery.  Would  the  subcontractors  be  governed  by  the  same 
provisions? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  would  be  governed  by  the  same  provisions  we 
are  governed  by.  The  railroads  now  want  the  cars  not  so  much  as 
they  used  to,  and  we  used  to  have  to  pay  a  dollar  a  day  demurrage 
on  each  car  left  over,  and  if  there  was  a  wagonload  left  on  the  car  we 
would  not  stop  unloading. 

Mr.  Haskins.  But  suppose  you  got  that  last  load  off  the  car  into 
your  wagon  at  half -past  3  ana  it  would  take  until  half-past  4  to  get 
to  your  works,  you  would  have  to  unharness  your  horses  right  in  the 
street  under  this  law. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir;  and  put  red  lamps  on  the  wagon;  that  is 
what  we  would  have  to  do. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  You  would  not  regard  the  blocking  up  of  the  streets 
and  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  clear  as  in  an  emergency;  do  you  con- 
sider is  as  a  condition  or  emergency? 

Mr.  Emery.  Who  would  pass  on  that;  who  would  determine  it? 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  I  am  asking  him  what  he  thinks  about  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  would  not  be  an  emergency  condition,  because 
wagons  are  often  left  on  streets;  there  are  breakdowns  and  other 
things,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  move  them,  and  under 
the  law  anvthing  that  is  not  absolutely  for  the  safety  of  the  people 
would  not  be  an  emergency  under  this  oill. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  You  would  hold  that  the  preparation  of  all  stone 
would  be  under  the  limitation  of  this  law  as  to  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  that  is,  providing  that  the  contracts  ran  directly 
from  one  to  the  other,  right  down  to  the  quarries  of  the  stone;  that 
is  as  I  understand  the  bill. 

Mr.  Emery.  Is  the  stone  which  you  furnish  as  a  matter  of  contract 
ordinarily  purchased  in  the  open  market,  or  is  it  a  matter  of  special 
contract? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  stone  is  purchased  in  the  open  market,  but  the 
dimensions  are  special. 

Mr.  Emery.  Stone  has  to  be  cut  to  order,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  special  as  to  the  dimensions. 

Mr.  Payson.  When  the  stone  is  cut,  it  is  according  to  blueprints 
with  reference  to  that  particular  place? 

Mr.  Miller.  Plans  and  specifications. 

Mr.  Haskins..  Every  stone  is  cut  according  to  the  specifications. 

Mr.  Payson.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  absolutely 
ridiculous  to  put  a  thing  in  the  record  that  is  of  such  common  knowl- 
edge as  that  a  cigar  is  made  out  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  Emery.  I  would  like  to  ask  for  an  additional  statement  from 
Mr.  Morrison  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
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Maryland  Steel  Company,  a  subsidiary  corporation  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Steel,  would  be  equally  seriously  affected  by  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  thought  I  had  covered  that,  but  I  mentioned 
Sparrows  Point  where  I  should  have  said,  probably,  the  Maryland 
Steel  Company.  The  Maryland  Steel  Company  is  a  subsidiary 
company  of  tne  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  and  they  employ 
about  the  same  number  of  men  that  we  do  m  Steelton,  about  10,000 
men,  paying  especial  attention  to  shipbuilding  and  the  rolling  of 
steel  rails,  and  so  on,  and  of  course  we  bid  in  the  market  for  steel 
barges  for  the  Panama  Canal,  or  other  work  for  the  Government,  and 
we  would  be  affected  in  the  same  way  as  I  spoke  of  the  bridge  depart- 
ment under  those  laws.  I  feel  very  safe  in  saying  that  our  company 
would  refuse  absolutely  to  consider  bidding  under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Emery.  Is  not  the  Maryland  Steel  Company  a  manufacturer 
of  barges? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Emery.  They  are  bidders  for  barges  on  the  Panama  Canal  1 

Mr.  Morrison.  Ihey  were. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Those  are  seagoing  barges? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payson.  Have  they  not  for  the  last  four  or  five  years— I 
speak  from  knowledge,  because  I  have  been  with  them — ^bid  on  the 
very  largest  class  of  Government  vessels,  war  vessels,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing;  they  simply  have  not  got  them,  because  their  bids 
have  been  higher  than  those  of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
Company,  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company,  and  the  (Jramps. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  in  direct  competition. 

Mr.  Payson.  In  addition  to  what  you. have  already  said  as  to  the 
larger  class  of  work,  I  would  Uke  to  get  into  the  record  as  to  who  built 
the  Dewey,  the  great  dry  dock  whicn  went  across  the  Pacific? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Payson.  Well,  it  did.  We  were  competitors  for  it  and  did  not 
get  it,  but  you  built  it  and  took  across. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Of  course  my  experience  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company  is  almost  all  limitedT  to  Steelton;  so  therefore  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  output  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  Payson.  Representing  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Drydock  Company,  I  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the  record,  from  page 
137  of  the  hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  in  May, 
1906,  a  signed  statement  made  by  the  chief  constructor  of  the  navy, 
Admiral  Sowles,  with  reference  to  this  bill,  or  the  McComas  bill,  as 
it  was  known  at  that  time.  I  also  ask  to  have  inserted  as  a  part  of 
the  record  the  statement  made  by  F.  W.  Wood,  president  of  the 
Maryland  Steel  Company,  found  on  pages  138,  139,  and  140  of  the 
same  document.  Also,  on  paee  129,  the  statement  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
Cowles,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  reference  to  the  Long  Arm  System, 
in  connection  with  shipbuilding,  and  so  on.  Then,  in  the  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  on 
page  82,  is  a  statement  of  Mr.  John  S.  Hyde,  representing  the  Bath 
Iron  Works  and  the  Hyde  Windlass  Company,  of  Bath,  Me.,  with 
reference  to  this  matter,  which  I  should  like  to  nave  inserted.  Also, 
on  page  246  of  the  same  document,  a  letter  from  the  Hyde  Windlass 
Company,  which  explains  itself.  On  pa^e  79,  a  letter  from  the 
treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  Sterling  Boiler  Company. 
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8tatsment  op  admiral  bowles,  chief  constructor  of  the  navt. 

Department  of  the  Navy, 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair, 

Washingum,  D.  C,  February  U,190S, 

My  Dear  Senator:  Complying  with  the  request  contained  in  yours  of  the  12th 
instant  I  have  examined  H.  R.  No.  3076,  as  reported  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  McComas, 
wiUi  amendments,  and  known  as  the  "eight-hour  bill.'' 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  printed  reports  of  heariqgs  in  the  Senate  that  any  testi- 
mony has  been  ^en  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  indicate  the  effect  of  this  bill 
uj)on  the  interests  of  the  Government.  I  have  therefore  considered  the  bill  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  effect  of  its  provisions  upon  the  construction  and  repair  of  naval 
vessels,  matters  which  are  under  my  official  charge,  and  also  with  r^ard  to  the  effect 
upon  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  the  United  States,  with  whose  success  the  efficiency 
of  the  Navy  is  inseparably  connected.  The  remarks  which  follow  are  confined  to  these 
considerations. 

My  objections  to  the  bill  are  contained  in  the  foUo wing  points: 

Fust.  The  exceptions  to  its  operation,  as  contained  in  lines  18  to  23,  are  too  vague. 
They  will  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  interpretations  by  executive  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  manufacturers  concerned,  and  the  labor  organizations.  These  will 
involve  the  Government  in  delay,  expense,  and  form  a  standing  invitation  to  strikes 
and  labor  troubles. 

Second.  So  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned,  there  are  certain  articles,  or  objects,  which 
are  clearly  within  the  operation  of  the  law.  For  instance,  the  hulls  of  vessels,  propel- 
ling macninery,  boilers,  pumps,  blowers,  and  other  special  appurtenances  of  the 
machinery,  windlasses,  steering  engines,  boat  cranes,  ammunition  hoists,  ventilating 
blowers,  dynamos,  motors,  means  of  communication,  armor,  guns,  ammunition,  aQ 
special  structural  material  or  materials  for  armament  which  can  not  usually  be  pur- 
cnased  in  the  open  market  and  which  will  include  structural  steel,  nickel  steel,  forg- 
ings  for  crank  sluifts,  propeller  shafts,  rudders,  turret  mechanism,  and  a  long  list  of  other 
details  of  a  similar  character.  The  cost  to  the  Government  of  all  these  articles  will  be 
largely  increased,  probably  from  15  to  30  per  cent  of  the  present  cost,  and  the  time 
reouired  for  delivery  in  the  same  proportion. 

Third.  The  competition  for  Government  work  by  private  parties  will  be  largely 
diminished  by  the  practical  impossibility  of  simultaneous  manufacture  of  Govern- 
ment and  commercii  work.  This  reduction  of  general  competition  would  inevitably 
result  in  a  great  loss  of  efficiency  in  naval  vessels,  which  is  now  promoted  by  commer- 
cial rivalry  and  the  wide  range  of  inventive  talent  now  at  its  disposal. 

Fourth.  The  inevitable  tendency  would  be  to  force  the  Government  to  build  its  own 
ships,  to  manufacture  its  armor,  guns,  steel,  foigings,  dynamos,  engines,  and  blowers  in 
Government  establishments. 

Fifth.  The  number  of  inspectors  and  clerical  employees  of  the  Government  would 
be  necessarily  increased  in  order  to  execute  this  act. 

Sixth.  The  indirect  additional  expense  ultimately  caused  to  the  Government  by  this 
act  it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 

Seventh.  The  private  shipyards  in  the  United  States  capable  of  building  ocean  ves- 
sels would  be  crippled  if  not  destroyed  by  this  act.  These  shipyards  ana  their  tech- 
nical staffs  have  been  actually  built  up  and  educated  by  the  buu4infi:  of  the  new  Navy 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  Under  the  operation  of  this  law  they  would  be  obliged  either 
to  adopt  the  eight-hour  day,  with  the  impracticable  and  draatic  provisions  of  this  act, 
or  to  give  up  naval  work.  Either  of  these  alternatives  means  the  practical  destruction 
of  their  business  under  the  present  circumstances. 

It  would  be  easy  to  proceed  and  explain  in  detail  under  each  one  of  these  points  the 
detailed  considerations  upon  which  these  conclusions  are  based,  and  I  will  be  prepared 
to  do  so  if  desired.  These  conclusions  represent  the  opinions  which  I  should  have 
expressed  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  if  called  upon  to  testify  as  to  the  merits  of 
this  bill,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  them  which  you  may  think  proper. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

F.  T.  Bowles, 
Chief  of  Construction^  U.  S.  Navy. 

statement  of  p.    W.    wood,   president   op  the   MARYLAND   STEEL  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  come  here  to  pre- 
sent very  briefly  certain  objections  to  the  adoption  of  this  bill  from  our  standpoint 
as  shipbuilders.  While  we  are  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails 
and  billets,  one  of  our  most  important  oepartments  is  engaged  in  the  building  of 
ships  for  the  Government  and  for  general  commercial  purposes.    The  restrictions  in 
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the  nuttter  of  hours  of  labor  woiild  absolutely  prohibit  us  from  taking  Government 
work,  because  ^we  can  not  see  our  way  to  work  men  ei^ht  hours  and  ten  hours  side  by 
nde,  and  the  conunercial  work  will  form  the  larger  portion  of  our  business  in  the  future. 
Again,  we  do  not  see  our  way,  and  do  not  consider  it  practicable,  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  numerous  subcontractors  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  in  obtaining 
wious  psurtB  of  a  ship  which  we  do  not  manufacture — the  electrical  apparatus,  the 
special  tyx)e8  of  pumps,  the  distilling  apparatus  for  fresh  water,  articles  which  we  can 
not  poesibly  manufacture  ourselves  ana  which  we  believe — ^it  is  our  opinion — we 
could  not,  without  assuming  undue  risk,  contract  for  elsewhere  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  workman,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
been  very  closely  in  touch  with  workmen  engaged  in  various  lines  of  iron  and  steel 
manufacture  for  the  past  twenty  years,  I  can  not  believe  that  there  is  a^  universal 
demand  for  a  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labor.  There  certainly  is  a  very  large  clement 
which  will  not  wish  to  have  its  profits  restricted  in  any  way;  and  by  profits  I  mean  the 
difference  between  earnings  and  expenses. 

Again,  in  the  execution  of  a  contract,  we  are  bound  at  one  end  by  the  contract  in 
the  matter  of  time.  In  the  execution  we  have  to  deal  with  variables.  Those  vari- 
ables are  chances  which  we  have  to  face  in  the  manufacture  of  the  various  parts.  For 
instance,  attempts  to  make  castings  are  frequently  failures,  and  they  have  to  be  made 
sometimes  two  or  three  times,  resulting  in  aelay  and  making  it  impossible  to  construct 
the  different  parts  of  the  ship  on  schedule.  Our  only  way,  so  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  goes,  to  overcome  tnese  diflSculties  is  to  at  times  get  our  men  to  work  over- 
time. It  is  done  entirely  with  their  consent,  and  they  are  paid  at  a  higher  rate  of 
wages  for  it.  This  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  would  entirely  prohibit  anything  of  that 
kind. 

In  short,  so  many  difficulties  that  seem  to  us  to  be  insurmountable  would  result 
^m  the  passage  of  the  bill  that  I  can  only  say  now  that  it  would  prevent  our  bidding 
on  Government  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  rate  of  wages  do  you  pay  for  overtime  work? 

Mr.  Wood.  Our  rates  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  paid  up  and  down  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Our  men  are  largely  men  who  work  for  a  time  in  one  yard  and  then 
go  to  another,  and  move  about. 

A  Member.  He  wants  to  know  the  extra 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  the  question  in  this  light: .  It  is  evident  from  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said  that  these  inevitable  delays  would  result  in  an  increase  of  cost  to  the 
original  contractors. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  certainly  they  do.    We  are  obliged  to  take  chances 

The  Chairman.  A\liat  I  mean  is,  assuming  that  the  regular  wages  are  37  cents  an 
hour,  what  rate  do  you  j)ay  for  overtime? 

Mr.  Wood.  For  overtime,  during  week  days,  time  and  half  time. 

The  Chairman.  Time  and  half? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  and  on  Sundays,  double  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  build  ships  in  your  yard? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  near  as  you  could  give  the  information  readily,  how  many  other 
contracts  does  the  original  contract  for  building  a  ship  involve — that  is,  how  many 
subcontracts?  First,  now  many  do  you  make,  and  then,  so  far  as  you  know,  how  many 
do  your  subcontractors  make? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  trace  beyond  the  contracts  we  make 
with  subcontractors.  I  should  assume — I  should  say  that  in  the  case  of  the  Govern- 
ment vessels  at  least  thirty  subcontracts  were  made  in  which  the  articles  contracted 
for — ^^hat  is,  subcontracted  for — are  specified  in  the  original  contract. 

The  Chairman.  You,  in  the  first  instance,  make  probably  thirty? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  so;  probably  more;  at  least  thirty. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  subcontractors  make  some? 

Mr.  Wood.  Doubtless  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  how  many,  but  have  you  any  idea  about  it? 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  shipbuilding  embraces  about  37  different  trades,  and  taking  the 
products  of  37  different  trades  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  the  ramifications.  I  wish  to 
stop  with  the  subcontractors.  I. do  not  wish  to  carry  the  argument  to  the  point  where 
it  can  be  construed  as  ad  absurdum. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  be  inquisitive,  but  if  there  is  no  objection  to  stating 
it,  about  what  proportion  of  the  cost  of  building  those  ships  is  that  which  is  (»xpendea 
in  your  yard;  or,  to  state  it  differently,  assuming  the  cost  of  the  ship  to  be  $1 ,000,000, 
what  proportion  of  that  million  do  you  pay  away  to  subcontractors? 

Mr.  Wood.  Dependent  on  the  type  of  the  ship,  which  determines  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  labor  and  material,  I  should  say  30  per  cent  is  expended—  from  30  to  40  per 
cent — on  account  of  the  subcontracts. 
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The  Chairman.  And  that  reftchee  «t  least  thirty  different  trades?  i 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Located  in  different  parts  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FuRUABTH.  You  are  building  ships? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FuRUSBTH.  How  many  hours  do  you  work  in  your  yard? 

Mr.  Wood.  Ten  hours. 

Mr.  FuRUSETH.  On  the  outside  or  on  the  inside,  or  both? 

Mr.  Wood.  Both. 

Mr.  FuRUBETH.  Both? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FuRUSBTH.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  shipbuilders,  or  do  you  know  of  any 
shipbuildets  who  work  less  than  that? 

Mr.  Wood.  Not  any  who  are  engaged  in  a  similar  class  of  work,  competing  for  the 
same  class  of  work,  i  wish  to  say  that  our  yard  is  engaged  largely  in  the  construction 
of  cargo  ships,  the  type  of  ship  which  corresponds  to  the  English  tramp,  and  the  ship 
which  we  have  got  to  depend  on  for  the  revival  of  our  merchant  trade,  and  in  order  to 
build  which  we  have  got  to  work  in  competition  with  the  yards  of  England  and  Ger- 
man^r,  and  work  and  cut  the  comers  as  close  as  possible  in  every  respect.  We  have  at 
this  time,  I  wish  to  sav  also,  nearly  completed  tne  first  two  experimental  caigo  ships  of 
large  capacity,  intenaed  for  general  trade  the  world  over,  just  as  the  English  trample 
intended.    Those  two  ships  are  now  under  construction. 

Mr.  FuRUSETH.  You  say  you  build  tramps? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 
.  Mr.  FuRUSETH.  And  you  have  to  compete  with  England? 

Mr.  Wood.  And  Germany. 

Mr.  FuRUSETH.  And  Germany? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir — ^that  is,  in  order  to  induce  our  people  to  invest  in  ships  of 
that  kind,  we  have  got  to  make  the  cost  of  our  ships  near  the  cost  of  foreign-built 
vessels  to  justify  their  investment. 

Mr.  FuRusBTH.  Your  plant  is  a  very  modem  plant,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  has  been  built  about — ^the  shipbuilding  department  has  been  built 
about  eight  years,  or  nine  years,  I  think. 

Mr.  FuRUSETH.  Got  all  modem  appliances? 

Mr.  Wood.  Probably  not  all;  a  fair  proportion  of  them. 

Mr.  FuRUSETH.  Do  you  compare  favorably  as  to  modem  appliances  with  the 
shipbuilding  yards  on  the  Tyne,  say,  or  at  Glasgow? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  should  consider  so,  from  the  last  and  best  information  I  have. 

Mr.  FuRusETH.  Do  you  think  you  employ  more  men  in  the  building  of  one  vessel 
than  would  be  employed  on  the  Tyne? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FuRusETH.  More  men? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FuRUSETH.  In  the  building  of  one  vessel? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FuRUSETH.  In  other  words,  the  men  you  employ  can  not  do  as  much  work, 
then,  as  the  English  workmen? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  FuRusETH.  That  would  be  the  reason,  then,  that  you  necessarily  would  have 
to  have  longer  hours  of  labor  than  the  English  shipbuilder? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  one  reason. 

Mr.  FuRUSETH.  Do  you  know  how  many  shipbuilding  plants  there  are  in*  this 
country  that  work  eight  hours  on  the  outside? 

Mr.  Wood.  Not  on  this  class  of  work.  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  work  eight  hours 
at  all.     Some  work  nine  hours,  I  believe,  but  not  on  this  class  of  work. 

Mr.  FuRusETH.  You  do  repair  work,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Wood.  Very  little. 

Mr.  FuRUSETH.  Very  little  up  to  the  present? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  very  litUe.  It  is  almost  entirely  new  constmction  which  we 
are  competing  for  in  that  class  of  work. 

In  reply  to  your  question  regarding  the  efficiency  of  the  men:  The  difference  comes 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  on  the  other  side  the  work  is  lai]^ely  classified,  and  the  piece- 
work system  is  universal.  (>ertain  men  work  on  certain  types  of  work  almost  con- 
stantly. The  great  volume  of  the  shipbuilding  there  is  the  primary  reason  for  this 
increased  efficiency.  In  the  yards  in  tnis  country  up  to  this  time  it  has  been  necessary 
to  move  our  men  about,  working  one  day  on  a  passenger  ship,  shortly  afterwards  on 
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a  freight  carrier  constructed  entirely  of  iron,  and  next  on  a  torpedo  boat,  and  they 
do  not  acouire  the  same  proficiency  in  the  handling  of  the  different  parts,  and  can  not 
torn  out  tne  same  amount  of  work  for  the  same  cost  as  thev  do  on  tne  otner  side. 

Mr.  McClbary.  That  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  build  as  many  shijiB? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  the  prime  reason,  and  when  we  have  a  great  volume  of  work  for 
oar  shipyards  that  difference  will  gradually  melt  away. 

Mr.  McOlbart.  In  fact,  if  you  were  to  express  an  opinion,  you  think  the  American 
mechanic  will  be  able  to  do  more  work  rather  than  less  when  he  has  the  same  oppor- 
tunity? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  so,  but  he  can  not  when  he  is  changing  about  from  one  tyx>e  d 
work  to  another  three  or  four  times  a  year. 

Mr.  McCleart.  He  can  not  become  an  exx>ert  in  any  one? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  a  condition  that  does  not  seem  to  relate  peiaonally  to 
the  people  on  the  two  sides  of  the  water? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  same  would  be  true  of  two  American  shxpyuds  doixig  the  same  class 
of  work — ^that  is.  the  same  difference  would  exist  between  the  men  of  the  two  yards; 
that  is,  the  difference  is  between  the  two  Ades  of  the  wator  rather  than 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  of  daaaificatian  of  the  work? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  same  differences  would  exist  here? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  difference  of  volume? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FuRUSBTH.  Do  you  know  the  Brooklyn  Dry  Dock  Company? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  people  who  control  the  Erie  Company? 

Mr.  FuRUSETH.  Do  you  know  what  hours  they  work? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not.  I  think  nine  hours,  however.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  so. 
The  matter  of  ship  repairs,  however,  is  entirely  different  from  constructing  of  new 
work  in  competition  with  other  concerns  on  this  side  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
For  repair  work,  unusual,  extraordinary  prices  are  charged,  and  there  is  not  the  comjpe- 
tition,  because  a  ship  coming  into  port  and  requiring  repairs  must  have  those  repairs 
made  then  and  there,  no  matter  what  the  cost  is. 

Mr.  FuRUSETH.  The  hours  of  labor  in  some  of  the  shipvards  on  the  eastern  coast — 
that  is,  in  the  New  York  district — have  been  reduced  in  the  last  year,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  chanee  has  been  made  or  not.  I  think  some 
of  them  are  working  nine  hours,  but  whether  that  is  a  recent  change  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  FuRUSETH.  Have  you  had  any  call  made  upon  you  or  any  request  from  your 
workmen  at  all  to  reduce  hours  of  labor? 

Mr.  Wood.  Certain  elements  in  our  yards  did;  yes.  We  explained  the  situation  to 
them,  showed  them  the  competition  that  we  were  engaged  in,  and  the  result  was  that 
practically  all  the  men  returned  to  their  work. 

Mr.  RiORDAN.  If  the  hours  of  labor  were  reduced,  then  their  salary  per  day  would 
be  reduced  at  the  same  time,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  RioRDAN.  Did  they  come  to  you  and  ask  for  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
under  this  consideration,  that  there  would  be  a  proportionate  reduction  of  wages? 

Mr.  Wood.  No;  they  would  expect  the  wages  to  remain  the  same.  It  is  equivalent 
to  asking  for  an  advance. 

Mr.  RiORDAN.  An  advance  of  wages? 

Mr.  Wood.  An  advance  of  wages  and  also  reducing  the  output  of  the  yard. 


STATEMENT  OF   MR.  W.  B.  COWLE8,  OP  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  am  vice-president  of  the  Long  Arm  System  Company,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  If  you  gentlemen  will  permit  an  interruption 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  spoke  to  the  chairman  and  said  that  I  would  have  to  leave  a  little 
before  12  o* clock,  as  I  have  to  be  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  go.  I  think,  now,  as  it  Ls  nearly  12  o'clock. 

(Mr.  Norris  here  left  the  room.) 

Mr.  CowLBS.  I  also  represent  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association.  I  have  only  a  few  words  to  say,  and  not  in  any 
analytical  discussion  of  this  bill. 
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Mr.  GoBBEL.  What  is  the  Long  Arm  Company? 

Mr.  C0WLE8.  The  original  cause  and  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  Ixmg  Arm  Sys- 
tem Company  was  to  manufacture  electric  power  doors  and  hatches  for  the  preservation 
of  ships.  It  now  has  a  lot  of  other  business  besides,  and  it  is  a  contractor  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  a  subcontractor  for  Government  work  on  battle  ships  and  cruisers  and  for 
ship  fittings,  as  well  as  the  power  doors. 

1  can  speak  for  my  associates,  the  two  national  associations  mentioned,  and  say 
without  any  hesitation  that  those  of  them  who  are  Government  contractors  and  buI>- 
contractors  will  not  attempt,  any  further  than  they  have  done  already,  to  analyze  or 
discuss  or  protest  against  this  bill.  They  have  protested  against  it  strongly  already. 
They  simply  will  not — those  of  them  who  can  possibly  get  out  of  it — continue  doing 
Government  work  under  any  such  impossible  proposition.  Any  man  who  is  a  business 
man  of  affairs  and  who  knows  the  manufacturing  business  would  not  attempt  to  run 
his  work  under  any  such  impossible  conditions. 

He  would  simply  cut  it  out  and  say,  "Life  is  too  short."  You  heard.  I  think  you 
muBt  have  heara,  all  of  you,"  the  reasons  from  the  manufacturers  why.  You  have 
heard  a  lot  of  reasons  on  the  other  side  from  gentlemen  who  know  one  side  of  it  and 
who  imdoubtedly  are  honest  in  their  own  opinion.  But  they  can  not  see  both  sides 
of  it.  Now,  you  are  doing  something  by  this  bill  that  will  immensely  increase  the 
cost  of  Government  work,  and  the  people  have  got  to  pay  for  it.  But  that  is  only  one 
part  of  it.  Maybe  the  people  will  pay  for  it  without  a  kick;  but  the  manufacturer  is 
going  to  withdraw  largely.  The  result  will  be  unquestionably  that  Government  work 
by  contract  will  be  done  by  a  very  much  less  number  of  people. 

The  Government  will  not  get  the  competition  that  it  gets  now,  and  the  natural  result 
will  be  that  in  every  line  you  will  have  fewer  manufacturers,  less  competition,  and 
finally  no  competition,  and  the  Government  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few  who  can 
charge  it  what  they  please,  instead  of  having  wide-open  competition,  as  there  is  now. 
Government  work — and  I  say  it  as  a  Government  contractor — is  not  so  attractive  now, 
even,  as  to  lead  one  to  take  on  more  burdens  in  connection  with  Government  work. 
One  more  straw  on  the  back  of  the  Crovemment  contractor,  and  I  speak  feelingly,  will 
make  him  cut  it  out. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Is  it  not  true  in  ydur  business,  the  manufacture  of  electrical  sup- 
plies  

Mr.  CowLES.  Electric-power  doors  especially,  but  ship  fittings  also. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  that  business  the  great  factories  in  Germany 
have  in  the  last  few  months  adopted  an  eight-hour  day? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  but  it  has  not  come  to  my  mind  to  any  large 
extent;  very  small,  I  think. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Are  they  not  working  their  men  on  shifts  eight  hours? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Let  me  answer  right  there.  I  think — ^pardon  me.  You  go  ahead  and 
finish,  and  then  I  will  answer. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Westinghouse  Company  manufacture  in 
Eneland  now? 

Mr.  CowLES.  In  a  general  way  I  do;  at  Trafford  Park,  L  suppose  you  mean. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  want  to  ask  for  my  own  information. 

Mr.  CowLES.  They  manufacture  machinery  and  largely  trolley  work  and  electrical 
work  and  power  plants. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Is  not  it  the  same  stuff  that  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Cow^LEs.  No,  sir;  it  is  largely  different. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  last  few  weeks  the  English  branch  of  the  West- 
inghouse Company  has  lost  a  contract  of  a  million  dollars  in  the  attempt  to  compete 
with  a  German  company  manufacturing  the  same  supplies  and  working  on  an  eight- 
hour  day? 

Mr.  C0WLE8.  I  do  not  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with  an  eight-hour  day.  The 
Germans  do  not  win  by  an  eight-hour  day.  They  win  by  cutting  the  prices  of  the 
material  and  the  labor.  The  material  is  away  down,  and  labor  is  awav  down.  It  is 
not  on  account  of  the  eight-hour  day  at  all.  They  are  beating  the  earth,  but  it  is  by 
cutting  the  prices  of  material  and  of  labor. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  have  a  statement  of  the  manager  who  went  over  to  reorganize  the 
Westinghouse  Company  a  week  ago  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  (  owLEs.  On  that  point,  in  comparing  the  eight-hour  product  in  a  manufactory 
where  they  build  thousands  of  things  of  the  same  kind,  and  applying  it  to  Govermnent 
work  and  Government  contracting,  there  is  a  big  difference,  and  it  does  not  apply 
at  all. 

This  reduction  of  costs  in  manufacturing  applies  in  fields  such  as  trolley  work,  or  such 
as  railway  motor  cars,  where  th\»re  are  thousands,  ves,  millions,  of  them  to  be  made,  and 
where  they  can  apply  such  machinery.     But  in  Gfovemment  contracting  work  you  can 
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not  do  anything  of  that  kind,  because  the  field  is  not  big  enough.    It  is  comparatively 
small;  it  us  always  small  when  it  comes  to  the  machine  work,  and  usually  special. 
Mr.  Bartholdt.  Do  your  men  work  by  the  day,  or  do  they  do  piecework? 
Mr.  CowLEs.  They  work  by  the  hour. 
Mr.  Bartholdt.  By  the  hour? 

Mr.  CowLKs.  By  the  hour. 

Mr.  Bartholdt.  And  you  say  that  the  cost  to  the  Government  would  be  increased? 

Mr.  CowLBs.-  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Bartholdt.  By  this  bill? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bartholdt.  Would  you  not,  for  instance,  reduce  wages  in  proportion  to  the 
time  they  worked? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  would  pay  by  the  hour.  If  they  worked  eight  hours  a  day  they 
would  get  eight  hours*  pay,  and  if  they  worked  ten  hours  a  day  they  would  get  ten 
hours'  pay.     You  can  not  get  something  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Bartholdt.  How  would  the  cost  be  increased  to  the  Government  under  this 
bill? 

Mr.  CowLBS.  The  cost  of  the  labor  would  be  increased  by  the  reduction  of  the  hours 
to  a  laree  extent  on  everything  that  was  a  fixed  charge. 

Mr.  Bartholdt.  If  you  pay  only  for  eight  hours,  you  only  charge  for  eight  hours. 

Mr.  CowLES.  But  that  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  increased  cost  of  tnat  estab- 
lishment of  mine,  even  if  I  pay  the  eight-hour  day  and  not  the  ten-hour  day  for  the 
eight  hours  on  Government  work.  See  the  position  that  it  puts  me  in.  Say  that  I 
have  $100,000  of  Government  contracts  and  $100,000  worth  of  private  contracts.  I 
am  forced  to  choose — because,  as  I  have  said  to  some  people,  I  will  not  consider  this 
impossible  proposition  of  trying  to  do  eight  hours*  and  ten  hours*  work  in  the  same 
place — I  will  have  to  choose  between  the  eight-hour  and  ten-hoxir  work. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Are  you  working  ten  hours  now? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Ten  hours  for  five  days  in  the  week  the  year  around,  and  a  Saturday 
half-holiday  for  the  people,  winter  and  sununer. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Working  tne  ten  hours  does  not  involve  any  additional  expense,  does  it? 

Mr.  CowLES.  If  you  are  a  manufacturer,  you  know  that  it  does  involve  an  enormous 
expense,  even  if  you  do  not  pay  for  but  eight  hours  a  day  for  eight  hours*  work.  Of 
course  in  every  manufacturing  establishment  there  are  many  men  by  the  year,  and 
all  your  fixed  charges,  all  your  overhead  charges,  go  on,  and  your  earning  capacity  is 
cut  down  by  20  per  cent,  and  if  you  are  a  Government  contractor  you  have  got  to  cut 
out  Govemment  work,  or  if  you  are  doing  private  work  you  have  got  to  cut  out  the 
private  work  and  do  Govemment  work  purely.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  it.  It  is  not 
a  thing  that  is  reasonable  to  discuss  from  a  business  man*s  standpoint,  this  question 
of  whether  or  not  you  can  do  eight  and  ten  hours*  work  in  the  same  establishment, 
which  any  man  must  know,  as  a  buisness  man  and  a  practical  man,  that  you  can  not  do. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Have  you  not  admitted  that  there  are  some  men  paid  by  the  day  and 
aome  paid  by  the  hour? 

Mr.  CowLES.  There  are  in  every  establishment. 

Mr.  Hunt.  You  are  able  to  do  that,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  CowLEB.  Certainly.  You  pay  a  lot  of  them,  engineers  and  the  helping  force, 
by  the  day  or  by  the  month. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Pardon  me,  but  my  reason  for  saying  it  is  that  there  was  a  time  when  I 
had  men  working  for  me,  and  some  of  them  through  lack  of  an  organization  did  not 
woik  ei^ht  hours,  and  some  more  of  them  did.  It  was  found  to  be  practicable  to  get 
the  additional  hour  or  two  from  those  men  who  were  not  in  a  position  to  exact  tne 
shorter  hours. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  this  bill  passed,  and  I  had  the  work 
in  my  own  place,  that  I  could  work  some  of  the  men  eight  nours  on  this  bill  and  then 
switch  them  for  the  balance  of  the  time  onto  other  work? 

Mr.  H  UNT.  It  is  not  within  my  power  or  within  the  province  of  my  thought  to  know 
what  you  are  capable  of  doing.  I  simply  tell  you  something  that  has  been  done. 
Men  have  worked  ten  hours  in  shops  wnere  a  major  part  of  them  worked  only  eight 
houTB  for  a  time. 

Mr.  CowLBS.  I  say  that  it  is  not  a  systematical  thing  to  do,  and  we  must  run  our 
busineas  on  systematic  lines  or  fail. 

Mt.  Hunt.  That,  of  course,  is  according  to  our  own  notions  of  what  is  systematic. 

Mr.  CowLES.  There  is  only  one  notion  about  systematic  procedure. 

Mr,  Hunt.  You  are  a  practical  manufacturer? 

Mr.  CowLBS.  I  am. 

Mr.  Kainet.  And  understand  about  machinery? 

Mr.  CowiBS.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Rainey.  Is  it  not  true  that  machinery  deteriorates  more  rapidly  when  it  is  not 
being  run  than  when  it  is  being  run? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Does  it  not  rust  out  more  rapidly  when  it  is  standing  idle? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes.  Now,  in  view  of  the  immense  amount  of  money  invested  in  our 
American  plants,  how  does  it  happen  that  you  gentlemen  who  are  manufacturers,  and 
who  are  so  industriously  opposing  this  eight-hour  proposition,  do  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  advisability  of  running  your  plants  the  whole  twenty-four  hours,  in 
three  shifts,  as  the  Germans  are  now  doing? 

Mr.  CowLBS.  My  dear  sir,  that  has  been  carefully  considered  by  myself  and  by  men 
who  are  very  much  more  able  than  myself,  and  they  have  turned  down  the  proposition 
because  almost  always  the  work  on  a  machine  involves  and  necessitates  the  contin- 
uous mind  on  the  individual  machine.  You  can  not  break  off  at  8  o'clock  or  at 
noon  with  Tom  Jones  and  put  Dick  Robinson  onto  that  same  thing  and  make  your 
plant  run  properly  on  most  kinds  of  machinery.  If  ypu  are  maniuacturin^  cement 
you  could  do  it,  or  if  you  are  making  bricks  you  can  do  it,  but  not  with  machines. 

Mr.  Hunt.  If  Tom  went  on  strike  you  would  soon  get  Dick  to  take  his  place? 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  would  do  everything  in  my  power  to  get  the  other  man  to  take  his 
place. 

Mr.  GoMPBRS.  You  would  probably  have  a  union 'shop? 

Mr.  Cowles.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  GoMPBRS.  You  would  have  a  union  shop  instead  of  an  open  shop? 

Mr.  CowLBS.  Never,  as  long  as  you  live  and  I  am  an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  German  factories  within  the  last  six  months, 
conducting  their  business  on  the  eight-hour  basis,  are  now  capturing  the  English 
markets  as  against  our  own  American  companies? 

Mr.  Cowles.  My  dear  sir,  there  is  no  more  comparison  between  Germany  and 
America  on  the  hour  basis 

Mr.  Rainey.  Well. 

Mr.  Cowles  (continuing).  Because  you  have  materials,  and  you  have  the  price  of 
labor,  and  you  have  got  the  tariff,  and  now  can  you  compare  on  the  hour  basis?  Also 
you  have  got  living  expenses  different.  The  two  things  are  almost  as  different  as 
night  and  day,  and  they  are  very  different  between  Germany  and  England,  and  anv 
man  who  tried  to  make  these  comparisons  on  one  basis  alone  is  going  to  lead  himself 
astrav,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  how  smart  and  how  honest  he  is. 

If  ne  will  not  look  at  all  of  it,  but  only  at  one  thing,  he  is  going  to  come  to  a  wrong 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Bartholdt.  What  are  your  men  making? 

Mr.  Cowles.  From  24  to  30  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Bartholdt.  From  24  to  30  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Cowleb.  Yes,  sir.    Some  of  them  make  above  that.    The  average  run  in  there. 

Mr.  Bartholdt.  Do  you  know  what  the  wage  in  Germany  is  in  the  same  line? 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  did  Imow,  and  I  have  got  the  comparative  tables,  but  I  can  not 
recall  now.    I  would  not  venture  to  guess  from  memory. 

Mr.  Bartholdt.  Is  it  as  high  as  ours? 

Mr.  Cowles.  Nowhere  near  as  high  for  the  same  mechanics.  The  wages  are  less 
than  half. 

Mr.  Bartholdt.  Less  dian  half? 

Mr.  Cowles.  Yes,  sir.     I  know  that  from  my  own  connections  in  business  over  there. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  know  what  the  living  expenses  over  there  are  as  compared 
with  those  here? 

Mr.  Cowles.  They  run  very  much  in  accordance  with  the  difference  in  wages. 
The  living  expenses  are  veiy  low  there  as  compared  to  our  living  expenses. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Then  merely  the  wages,  taking  that  into  consideration,  are  about  as 
high? 

Mr.  Cowles.  The  amount  of  product  or  output  which  you  can  buy  in  Germany  for 
a  mark  is  not  very  far  different  from  whiit  you  can  buy  here  for  60  or  60  cents,  a  mark 
being  24  cents.    No;  a  mark  is  25  cents. 

Mr.  Bartholdt.  You  were  right  in  the  first  place;  it  is  23|i  cents. 

Mr.  Cowles.  Yes,  that  is  right;  it  is  24  cents.  It  is  the  96-cent  dollar,  the  4  marks. 
Those  comparisons  have  always  been,  to  my  observation,  misleading,  usually  because 
they  are  made  to  bring  out  a  certain  result. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  different  grade  of  living?  Do  you  mean 
that  you  can  buy  as  much  of  the  same  thing — that  a  man  can  live  as  well? 

Mr.  Cowles.  No,  sir;  I  mean  that  they  live  according  to  their  traditions  and  the 
suiTounding  conditions  that  they  have  always  been  used  to.    I  do  not  think  that  the 
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Gennan  macbinist,  for  instance,  lives  as  well  and  has  as  many  luxuries  as  the  machin- 
ist in  America  has.    That  is  a  part  of  the  gain.    He  gets  more  for  his  living. 

Mr.  Rainbt.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Germans  for  the  last  seversu  hundred 
yean  have  not  developed  the  best  type  of  citizens,  do  you;  the  best  type  of  men? 

Mr.  Cowuss.  That  is  going  a  good  deal  into  statecraft,  which  I  woula  not  attempt 
to  answer.     I  do  not  think  that  Germany  has  remained  steadfast  and  backward  by  anv 
means.     I  think  that  she  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  progressive  countries  on  the  eartn 
to-day.    But  she  does  not  do  it  by  running  eight-hour  shifts. 
Mr.  Raenet.  She  has  just  commenced  tnat  in  the  last  six  months. 

Mr.  CdwLBS.  Then  it  is  too  early  to  draw  any  conclusions.  You  can  not  judge  of 
it  in  six  months. 

Mr.  Rainet.  She  has  Captured  the  English  contracts  now. 

Mr.  CowTJSs.  But  she  did  not  do  it  in  that  way.  Five  y^rs  ago  a  certain  German 
gentleman  in  Hamburg  was  selling  foii^ncs  and  making  money.  To-day  he  Lb  selling 
uiose  same  forgings  and  making  them  m  Germany,  in  Glasgow.  Up  to  five  years  ago 
they  were  manufactured  in  England  and  sold  in  Germany,  and  now  they  are  manu- 
factured in  Germany  and  sold  to  England.  But  that  is  not  because  of  the  hours  of 
work  per  day.  There  are  reasons  far  more  important  than  the  hours  of  work  per  day 
which  hold  good  and  made  that  change.  Gentlemen.  I  only  want  to  say  tnat  the 
manufacturer's  end  of  this  thing,  his  view  of  it,  is  that  tnis  eight-hour  bill  is  absolutely 
rotten,  and  will  not  work. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  To  what  extent  are  you  a  Government  contractor — ^just  in  round 
figures? 

Mr.  CowLES.  In  1904  I  did,  for  instance,  over  $600,000  worth  of  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. That  is  a  small  subcontracting  proposition,  both  direct  and  indirect, 
through  the  shipbuilders,  and 

Mr.  Hunt.  What  was  that  amount? 

Mr.  CowLEB.  A  little  over  $600,000. 

Mr.  Hunt.  In  the  last  year? 

Mr.  GowLES.  No,  sir;  that  was  in  1904.  Not  nearly  so  much  in  the  last  year. 
Shipbuilding  has  not  been  so  much  in  1905.  I  have  switched  off  onto  other  work, 
and  am  preparing  to  switch  off  more,  so  that  if  this  biU  should  pass  I  can  give  up  Gov- 
ernment work  entirely. 

Mr.  Hunt.  If  the  question  is  not  impertinent,  what  proportion  of  your  total  output 
in  that  year  would  this  $600,000  form? 

Mr.  CowLES.  That  year  it  was  most  of  the  total.  But  before  that  and  since  that 
the  Government  work  has  been  the  minority  of  the  total,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
become  more  and  more  in  the  minority. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Is  it  the  severity,  or  the 

Mr.  CowLES.  It  is  not  the  severity.  My  training  is  such  that  I  admire  the  marti' 
net;  but  I  want  him  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Which  is  pretty  hard  to  find  in  the  average  inspector. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  have  Known  some  of  the  inspectors  who  were  just  as  fine  men  as 
ever  came  down  the  pike,  and  I  have  known  others  who  were  honest  but  did  not  know 
their  business. 

Mr.  Hunt.  That  is  true,  too. 

Mr.  CowLSS.  Now,  the  man  who  does  not  know  his  business  is  a  pestilence  every- 
where. 

Mr.  Hunt.  That  is  true,  whether  he  is  taking  Government  contracts  or  private 
contracts. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
and  if  you  have  no  further  questions,  I  have  finished. 

Mr.  Conner.  I  desire  to  offer  a  communication  which  I  have  here  from  Mr.  O.  M. 
Brockett,  of  Dee  Moines,  Iowa,  who  represents  the  State  Manufacturers'  Association 
of  the  State  of  Iowa  and  the  Business  Men^s  Association  of  the  city  of  Des  Moines, 
who  says  that  be  wants  to  be  heard.    He  does  not  say  whether  he  is  interested  in 
Government  contracts  or  not. 
Mt.  Goebel.  I  think  you  also  got  one  of  those  communications,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  We  have  a  load  of  applications  here.    I  have  not  laid  them  before 
the  committee.      They  ask  for  hearings.    They  do  not  state  the  nature  of   their 
interests. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  8.   HYDE,   REPRE8ENTINO  THE  BATH  IRON   WORKS   AND  THB 
HYDE   WINDLASS  COMPANY,  OF  BATH,  ME. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the  Bath  Iron  Works  and 
the  Hyde  Windlass  Company,  of  Bath,  Me.,  and  I  am  an  officer  of  both  companies. 
The  Bath  Iron  Works  are  shipbuilderB,  and  are  therefore  Government  contractors. 
The  Hyde  Windlass  Company  makes  auxiliary  machinery  for  war  ships,  and  a  large 
part  of  their  output  Ib  indirectly  for  the  Government,  ana  therefore  they  are  eubcon- 
tractors  under  this  bill. 

I  wished  to  explain  my  reason  for  representing  both  of  them. 

We  think  that  this  bill  will  be  a  pave  injury  to  both  companies;  that  it  will  increase 
the  cost  of  the  product,  and  it  will  make  the  product  cost  the  Government  a  great 
deal  more.     I  Sjgree  with  Mr.  Davenport's  testimony  on  that  question. 

In  shipbuilding  of  course  we  use  a  very  much  greater  diversity  of  material  than 
the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me.  A  ship  is  said  to  represent,  when  finished, 
about  95  per  cent  labor,  in  some  form  or  other.  There  is  one  point  I  have  not  heara 
brought  out.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  bill  as  it  reads  forces  any  contractor  or 
subcontractor  for  Government  work  to  adopt  the  eight-hour  basis  or  give  up  Gov- 
ernment work.  As  I  read  the  bill,  it  seems  to  say  that  all  the  employees  of  that 
contractor  or  subcontractor,  whether  engaged  on  Government  work  or  otherwise,  pro- 
vided any  part  of  his  output  is  for  the  Government,  must  go  on  the  eight-hour  basis. 
That  brin^  the  subcontractor  for  the  shipbuilder  to  the  point  where  you  tell  him 
he  must  either  do  Government  work  or  go  out  of  it  altogetner.  As  everyone  knows, 
the  shipbuilder  of  this  country  does  a  great  deal  of  Govenrment  work.  It  is  a  large 
part  of  their  output,  and  by  reason  of  doing  this  Government  work  they  have  been 
able  to  build  up  their  plants,  and  are  hoping  in  a  reasonable  time  to  be  at  the  point 
where  they  are  able  to  compete  in  foreign  markets.  They  have  not  arrived  at  that 
point  yet,  and  they  feel  that  this  legislation  at  this  time  will  set  them  back  a  great 
many  years  in  arriving  at  (hat  point. 

In  doing  Government  work  the  contract  calls  for  penalties  for  not  completing  the 
contract  at  a  eiven  time.  It  calls  for  penalties  if  the  speed  is  not  reached,  and  the 
intention  of  this  bill  is  to  add  another  penalty  in  case  this  bill  is  violated,  with  no 
corresponding  advantage  to  the  United  States  Government  in  any  way.  But,  on  the 
other  nand,  it  can  not  nclp  but  add  to  the  cost  of  the  product.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Government  might  just  as  well  put  a  bill  through  Congress  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  pay  20  per  cent  more  for  all  it  purchases  than  the  market  rate  for  that 
particular  product. 

There  is  another  point  in  connection  with  it,  and  that  is  this:  That  the  time  taken 
in  doing  the  Government  work,  in  shipbuilding  more  especially,  will  have  to  be  very 
considerably  increased — 20  p«r  cent  at  least,  perhaps  more — for  this  reason:  In  the 
progress  of  the  building  of  tne  ship  there  is  a  delay,  perhaps,  in  the  receiving  of  a 
certain  piece,  a  stempost,  for  instance,  which  is  a  steel  casting.  Perhaps  that  is 
being  machined  in  the  machine  shop  before  it  goes  out  in  the  yard.  The  nonreceipt 
of  that  stempost  delays  the  work  very  much,  and  when  it  comes  the  men  are  there- 
fore worked  extra  time  to  forward  the  progress  of  that  work.  We  have  found  always 
that  the  men  are  very  anxious  to  get  thiett  extra  work.  It  increases  their  weekly 
wages.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  work  fourteen  hours  on  that  sort  of  work  and 
pay  for  fifteen  hours,  and  the  men  have  been  very  anxious  to  get  it.  I  do  not  mean 
that  is  continuous;  I  mean  that  is  so  in  an  isolated  instance,  wnere  it  is  necessary  to 
force  forward  one  particular  part  of  the  work  in  order  to  forward  the  completion  of 
the  whole  thing.  So  I  think  the  time  of  completion  would  be  delayed  at  least  20 
per  cent  on  all  contracts. 

If  the  shipbuilders  were  brought  to  the  point  where  they  had  to  choose  between 
doing  Government  work  entirely  or  doing  no  Government  work,  the  Government 
perhaps  would  be  put  to  the  point  where  they  would  be  obliged  to  build  the  vessels 
themselves.  It  has  been  repeatedly  proved  that  that  not  only  costs  the  Government 
from  50  to  75  per  cent  more  money  tnan  doing  it  by  contract,  but  also  that  it  takes 
from  50  to  100  per  cent  longer  time  to  get  the  work  out  than  when  they  do  it  by 
contract. 

I  do  not  presume  to  speak  for  our  employees.  I  have  talked  with  a  few  of  the 
leading  men.  We  have  no  labor  organizations  with  us  whatever.  Our  relations 
with  our  men  have  always  been  most  pleasant  in  every  way. 

Mr.  RioRDAN.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  there? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Kiordan.  There  was  a  delegation  of  the  employees  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy- 
Yard  waited  on  the  New  York  delegation  not  long  ago,  and  they  claim  they  can  show 
by  the  facts,  from  some  ships  built  in  the  Brookljm  Navy- Yard,  that  the  price  was  con- 
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eiderably  less  and  the  speed  with  which  they  could  build  them  was  considerably 
greater.    Was  their  statement  true  or  untrue? 

Mr.  Hyde.  It  was  untrue;  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  so. 

Mr.  RioRDAN.  And  they  were  working  absolutely  on  the  eight -hour  basis;  they 
were  employees  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Hydk.  Yes.  The  only  ships  built  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy- Yard  within  recent 
yean  and  under  present  conditions  have  been  the  Cincinnati  and  the  Maine. 

Mr.  RiORDAN.  How  long  a^  were  they  built? 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  Cincinnati  was  built— it  went  into  commission  about  three  yean 
ago,  if  I  remember  right.  The  time  taken  to  build  her  was  very  much  in  excess  of 
the  time  set  at  the  time  bids  were  called  for. 

Mr.  RiORDAN.  The  men  in  the  Brookl>ai  yard  called  my  attention  to  that.  Did 
they  have  all  the  conveniences  that  other  places  did? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  don't  know,  but  I  know  they  have  them  now. 

Mr.  RiORDAN.  They  claimed  they  did  not,  and  with  the  improved  and  modem 
machinery  that  they  can  turn  out  the  ships  just  as  rapidly  as  in  any  other  ship- 
building concern  in  the  United  States.     Now,  is  their  statement  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  should  say  not.  We  would  ask  nothing  better  than  to  compete  with 
the  navy-yards  in  building  ships. 

Mr.  RiORDAN.  I  ask,  then,  that  the  employees  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy- Yard  be  noti- 
fied to  attend  here  with  their  facts  on  this  particular  point  for  the  consideration  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Bartholdt  (in  the  chair).  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  would  say  to  the  committee  that  I  suppose  the  time  taken  for  building 
ships  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy- Yard  or  any  other  navy-yard  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  RiORDAN.  Yes;  but  they  have  not  the  modem  machinery — '- 

Mr.  Hyde.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  salaries,  no  interest  on  the  plant,  noth- 
ing of  that  kind  that  en  ten  into  the  cost  of  a  ship  for  the  Government;  out  the  con- 
tractor has  to  meet  those  expens38. 

Mr.  RiORDAN.  The  shipbuilding  industries  pay  quite  laige  salaries  to  their  man- 
agen  and  superintendents,  laiger  m  proportion  than  the  Government  pays? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes;  but  those  salaries  are  charged  to  the  administrative  part  of  the 
plant  and  to  these  contracts,  but  that  does  not  obtain  in  the  navy-yard. 

Mr.  RiORDAN.  Those  salaries  in  the  navy-yard  will  go  on  anyhow,  whether  they 
are  building  the  ships  or  not. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Exactly;  so  they  will  in  the  ship^^ards. 

Mr.  RiORDAN.  Ana  the  navy-yard  has  not  built  any  ships  except  two.  8till,  those 
salaries  have  been  going  on;  while  the  shipbuilding  establishments  have  built  many 
ships. 

Mr.  Hyde.  During  the  last  eight  years  our  company  has  built  or  contracted  to 
build  20  vessels,  of  which  8  were  for  the  Government.  Neither  the  Govemment 
work  nor  the  merchandise  work  alone  is  enough  to  fill  the  plant  to  its  capacity.  Now, 
it  doesn't  seem  to  me  possible  to  divide  it  and  work  the  men  on  mercnant  work  ten 
hours  a  day  and  on  the  Govemment  work  eight  hours  per  da>r.  The  men  who  work 
eight  houre  a  day  it  does  not  seem  to  me  would  be  satisfied  with  a  less  wage  per  day 
tluin  they  are  getting  now.  Let  us  say  that  they  are  getting  25  cents  an  hour  or  |2.d0 
a  day  now  for  ten  hours'  work.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  such  a  man  will  be  con- 
tent with  $2  a  day  under  eight  houn.  The  tendency  of  the  bill,  it  seems  to  me, 
will  be  that  the  men  will  get  the  same  amount  of  wages  per  day.  That  is  what  it 
will  lead  to.  That  means  that  the  men  engaged  on  merchant  work  who  have  to 
work  ten  houn,  we  will  say,  will  not  be  content  to  work  ten  hours  for  the  same  wage 
per  day  that  their  shipmates  working  on  Govemment  work  ^et  for  onl^  eight  houn' 
work.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  tendency  of  the  bill  would  be  to  raise  the  whole 
scale  of  wages  by  just  that  amount— 25  per  cent. 

I  think  I  have  covered  what  little  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Mr.  Hyde,  vou  said  that  in  your  judgment  this  bill  would  nise  the 
cost  of  labor,  and  consequently  the  price  of  the  finished  article  you  tumed  out,  about 
25  per  cent.  I  want  to  ask  vou  if  in  that  estimate  you  have  considered  anything 
more  than  simply  the  cost  of  labor  you  put  on  the  material  at  your  works? 

Mr.  Hyde.  That  is  all,  sir.  Of  course  I  have  not  considered  the  interest  on  the 
plant,  the  reduced  output. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Have  you  considered  this  material  which  you  get,  say,  from  the 
Mid  vale  works,  would  have  25  per  cent  added  to  that?  That  would  be  25  per  cent 
on  the  material  before  it  could  oe  used. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Ye«,  sir. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Then  if  the  subcontractors  of  the  Mid  vale  Steel  Company  also 
added  25  per  cent  on  the  material  they  fumished,  there  would  l>e  another  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Herbert.  So  there  would  be,  in  the  first  place,  25  per  cent  additional  that 
the  Midvale  company  would  pay,  then  they  would  add  25  per  cent  additional  for 
their  labor,  and  then  you  would  add  25  per  cent  additional  for  your  labor? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes.  sir, 

Mr.  Herbert.  So  this  would  be  very  much  more  than  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  in  this  way:  Roughly,  as  far  as  the  shipbuilder  is 
concerned,  the  labor  and  material  are  about  equal. 

Mr.  Herbert.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  would  run  to  75  per  cent;  but  all  these 
things  would  have  to  l)e  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Hyde.  And.  on  the  other  hand,  the  output  would  be  less  for  the  same  invest- 
ment, because  no  one  claims  that  a  machine  tool,  which  is  now  run  to  the  maximum, 
could  produce  as  much  in  eight  hours  as  it  can  now  in  ten  hours. 

Mr.  Herbert.  I  mean  when  you  take  the  increased  cost  of  the  first  material  man 
and  then  the  increa4*ed  cost  of  the  second  material  man,  and  consequently  the  double 
increased  cost  to  you  of  the  material,  whether  the  increased  cost  of  your  finished 
product  in  the  ship  would  not  be  very  much  more  than  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hyde.  T  should  sav  so;  yes,  sir.  The  statement  I  made  was,  I  think,  that  the 
wages  would  be  increased  a]>out  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Is  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  which  is  the  shipbuilding  company,  doing 
any  commercial  work? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Very  little.  We  are  building  two  large  tugboats  now;  that  is  all. 
About  10  per  cent  of  our  work  at  the  present  time,  in  value,  is  merchant  work  and 
the  balance  is  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Herbert.  But  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  doing  that  work? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Very  much. 

Mr.  Herbert.  And  could  you  under  this  law,  as  this  law  applied  to  you  and  did 
not  apply  to  other  shipbuilders — those  who  are  not  doing  Government  work — compete 
with  them  for  the  bunding  of  tugboats? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Herbert.  You  would  have  to  give  that  up? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes,  sir;  unless  this  act  had  the  far-reachinff  effect  of  raising  wages 
throughout  the  whole  trade,  whether  they  were  engaged  in  government  work  or  not. 
Then,  of  course,  we  would  be  on  the  same  basis;  but  while  the  transition  was  going 
on  we  would  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Herbert.  As  I  understand  it,  you  would  not  be  able  to  compete  with  ship- 
buildinff  companies  that  are  not  doing  any  work  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Herbert.  And  consequently  you  would  have  to  give  up  all  work  except  Gov- 
ernment work.  Then  as  to  the  Hyae  Windlass  Company,  are  you  exporting  any  of 
the  products  of  that  company? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Herbert.  How  much;  to  what  extent? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Well,  we  never  have  until  within  a  few  months.  We  have  taken  an 
order  to  go  abroad  within  a  few  months.  It  is  not  much.  W^e  consider  it  the  entering 
wedge,  so  to  speak.  It  is  the  first  order  we  have  ever  taken  for  export,  and,  as  I 
remember  it,  it  is  about  4  or  5  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  work  on  hand  for  that  one 
company. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Are  you  hoping  for  a  much  laiger  amount  of  work  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Herbert.  If  this  bill  should  apply  to  you  and  apply  to  that  Hyde  W^indlass 
Works,  would  you  expect  to  be  able  to  export  in  competition  with  other  countries? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Where  are  windlasses  principally  built  that  your  windlasses  come 
in  competition  with  abroad? 

Mr.  Hyde.  In  England.    These  are  going  to  England. 

Mr.  Herbert.  And  you  would  not  expect  to  be  able  to  send  any  more  windlasses 
to  England? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payson.  Before  the  witness  is  turned  over  to  the  other  side  I  think,  perhaps, 
a  fact  or  two  does  not  sufficiently  appear  in  the  record.  Are  you  able  to  state  approxi- 
mately, Mr.  Hyde,  about  what  proportion  of  windlasses  ana  appliances  of  that  char- 
acter furnished  to  the  navy-yards  now  are  furnished  by  you  as  a  subcontractor?  First, 
you  do  not  furnish  windlasses  direct  to  the  Government,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Once  in  a  great  while,  for  some  vessel  built  in  a  navy-yard,  or  in  the 
case  a  windlass  is  worn  out  and  bids  are  asked  for. 

Mr.  Payson.  But  as  a  rule  you  deal  with  the  article  as  a  subcontractor? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Payson.  What  proportion?  I  know  you  furnish  our  people  and  you  furnish 
Oamps. 

Mr.  Hyd£.  For  those  in  the  Navy  we  furnish  about  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  could  not  say  positively,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  vary  6  per  cent 
one  way  or  the  other.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  80  per  cent  of 
the  work  we  furnish  is  for  the  Government.  That  is,  of  the  work  furnished  the  Gov- 
ernment, 80  per  cent  is  from  us. 

Mr.  Payson.  Yes;  that  was  my  question.  That  is,  what  proportion  of  that  new 
work  of  such  appliances  as  you  make  do  you  yourself  make? 

Mr.  Hyde.  About  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payson.  And  that  is  as  subcontractor? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payson.  Under  the  second  section  of  this  bill,  if  you  should  be  brought  imder 
its  provisions,  is  it  possible  for  you  to  carry  on  that  work  on  a  basis  of  eight  hours  a 
day  with  your  commercial  work  at  ten  hours  a  day  in  the  same  shop? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible.  There  are  a  few  difficulties  that  are 
surmountable  in  time,  but  it  is  difficult  now  to  see  how  the  transition  could  be  made. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Then,  if  the  work  you  were  doing  for  the  Government  would  be 
upon  the  eight-hour  basis  and  you  could  not  recede  from  that  position,  would  the 
tendency  be  to  the  general  enforcement  of  the  ei^ht-hour  workoay  among  the  other 
employees  during  your  work  for  commercial  or  private  concerns? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  wish  you  would  state  that  question  again. 

Mr.  GoMPBRS.  I  say,  would  not  the  tendency  be,  inasmuch  as  you  could  not  work 
your  employees  more  than  eight  hours  on  Government  work,  to  the  establishment 
of  an  eignt-hour  rule — the  eight-hour  workday — to  the  other  employees? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  should  say  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Do  you  mean  all  employees  in  other  windlass  companies? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  imderstood  him  to  mean  our  other  employees. 

Mr.  Herbert.  The  other  employees  of  Mr.  Hyde*s  company? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  think  I  gathered  that  you  stated  you  would  be  unable  to  furnish 
the  vessels  for  the  Government  in  as  short  a  time  as  you  are  now  able  to  do. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gompers.  That  is,  if  this  bill  became  a  law? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Were  the  hours  of  labor  in  your  plant  longer  at  any  time  than  they 
are  now? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No,  sir;  never. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Shorter? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Shorter  by  half  an  hour  per  week  only.  We  used  to  work  sixty  hours 
per  week,  and  about  four  years  ago  we  began  closing  down  a  half  hour  earlier  on 
Saturday.     Of  course  it  is  a  small  deduction,  but  it  was  made  voluntarily. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Has  there  been  any  hindrance  in  getting  out  vessels  in  as  short  a 
time  by  reason  of  that  reduction  of  half  an  hour? 

Mr.  Hyde.  It  is  not  noticeable;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Hyde.  For  the  reason  that  the  plant  is  being  bettered  constantly,  and  it  is 
difficuk  to  pick  out  any  one  influence.  We  are  building  better  buildings.  Fire 
wiped  out  a  portion  of  our  plant  and  we  rebuilt  that  with  better  inachinery.  It  is 
difficult  to  say,  because  there  are  so  many  other  influences  entering  in. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Of  course,  you  understand,  Mr.  Hyde,  that  that  is  the  position  we 
take — that  with  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  there  would  be  a  constant  improve- 
ment in  the  method  of  producing  these  things  in  which  you  are  engaged  and  other 
employers  are  engaged. 

Mr.  Hyde.  You  do  not  say  that  would  be  because  of  the  reduction  to  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Attendant  upon  it. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  do  not  quite  see  the  connection,  sir. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Are  you  aware  that  last  year  Mr.  Cramp  in  his  testimony  and  argu- 
ment before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  in  page  23  of  the  report, 
in  answer  to  a  question  by  Senator  Gear,  says: 

"Mr.  Cramp.  Yes,  air;  we  competed  with  Germany  and  France.  The  minister  of 
finance  in  Russia  desired  that  France  should  build  those  ships  that  we  are  going  to 
take.  He  said  France  was  a  great  holder  of  the  Russian  loan.  His  argument  was 
an  exceedingly  good  one.  The  French  bankers  came  there,  and  the  shipbuilders 
themselves  came.  They  wanted  a  share  of  the  Russian  work,  and  so  the  minister  of 
marine  of  Russia  invited  the  friends  of  these  bankers  to  send  in  proposals.  The 
French  wanted  six  months  to  prepare  the  drawings,  to  give  the  price  for  the  ships 
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we  are  going  to  undertake  to  deliver  in  thirty  months.  We  g;ave  the  price  withou 
a  drawing,  simply  having  a  letter  covering  the  general  specifications,  and  we  are 
goinff  on  with  the  work  and  the  drawings  at  the  same  time. 

'^As  we  have  our  own  way  in  the  work,  and  no  retarding  inspection  methods,  we 
expect  to  deliver  the  ship  in  the  thirty  months.  The  French  wanted  five  vears,  and 
the  Germans  and  the  Russians  wanted  more  monev  and  longer  time.  We  secured 
those  vessels  because  we  could  build  them  at  a  little  less  than  they  could,  and  in  a 
shorter  time.'' 

What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  that  statement  of  Mr.  Cramp? 

Mr.  Hyde.  It  is  a  new  question  to  me,  sir.  I  had  never  seen  that  at  all.  I  should 
say  that  Mr.  Cramp  probably  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  refute  it  or  corroDorate  it,  because  I  know  nothing  ab^ut  it  at  all. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Are  you  aware  about  the  number  of  hours  the  shipbuilders  work 
in  France? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  am  only  familiar  with  one  yard,  where  I  spent  two  months,  and 
there  they  work  eleven  hours. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Longer  hours  than  the  Cramp  shipyards? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoMPBBS.  And  still,  in  spite  of  that  fact,  the  Cramps  were  able  to  deliver  the 
ships  to  the  Russian  Government  in  just  one-half  the  time  the  French  shipbuildeiB 
did? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  am  not  prepared  to  explain  that.    The  ships  are  not  delivered  yet. 

Mr.  GoMPERB.  It  is  just  the  contention  which  we  make.  Has  there  been  any  in- 
increase  in  wages  in  your  plant  in  the  past  twenty  years? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  A  material  increase? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes;  about  10  or  15  per  cent,  I  should. say. 

Mr.  Gompers.  If  vour  company  were  required  to  build  a  ship  upon  the  same  basis, 
of  the  same  material,  of  a  similar  class  as  your  company  did  twenty  years  ago,  would 
you  ask  the  Government  a  higher  price  for  the  finished  vessel  than  you  did  then? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No,  sir;  a  lower  price. 

Mr.  Gompers.  And  still  wages  have  increased? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  do  not  think  I  want  to  ask  any  more. 

Mr.  Herbert.  What  is  the  reason  of  that? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Better  machinery;  lower  materials. 

Mr.  Gompers.  So  with  better  machinery  and  better  materials  it  resulted  in  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  better  waees  still? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  would  like  to  say  just  one  thing.  While  it  is  true,  as  Mr  Gompers 
says,  that  the  hours  of  labor  over  a  long  term  of  years  have  been  reduced  and  the 
waees  increased,  and  on  the  other  hand  machinery  has  improved,  at  the  same  time 
I  think  those  are  going  along  parallel  roads,  but  are  in  no  way  connected  with  each 
other. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  commend  to  your  serious  consideration  a  study  of  this  econom- 
ical question. 


letter  prom  the  hyde  windlass  company. 

Hyde  Windlass  Company,  Bath,  Me., 

New  York,  Jantuxry  tS,  190t, 
Hon.  Chas.  £.  LnrLEFisLD, 

Hou8e  of  Representatives  J  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  been  advised  that  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  are  intend- 
ing to  take  up  the  Gardner  labor  bill  on  Thursday  and  a  vote  is  to  be  taken  on  dosing 
all  ailments  sometime  between  the  middle  or  last  of  Februarv. 

This  bill  is  one  of  great  importance  to  this  company,  as  well  as  to  all  firms  in  the 
State  who  are  doing  Government  work,  either  as  contractors  or  subcontractors. 

Our  men,  so  far  as  I  can  find  out,  are  not  generally  in  favor  of  such  a  measure^  as  they 
are  only  too  glad  to  work  overtime,  for  wnich  they  receive  extra  remuneration.  In 
this  company  about  225  men  would  be  affected.  Were  this  bill  to  become  a  law  it 
would  seriously  affect  our  business,  about  one-half  of  which  is  subcontract  work  for 
the  Government  vessels.  We  would  be  obliged  to  absolutely  discontinue  all  Govern- 
ment work  or  we  could  not  compete  for  merchant  work,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
run  two  crewB  of  men,  one  eight  nours  and  the  other  ten  hours. 
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I!  you  can  consistently  do  so,  it  would  oblige  us  very  much  ii  you  would  uige  the 
committee  or  such  membeiB  as  you  can  to  vote  against  closing  the  argument  upon  the 
date  Bet,  as  we  should  like  time  to  present  our  case  in  a  proper  manner. 
Trusting  you  may  be  able  to  aid  us  in  this  matter,  we  remain, 
Youis,  respectfully, 

Hyde  Windlass  Co. 

J.  R.  Andrews,  General  Manager. 


LBTTEB  FROM   THE   TREASURER   AND    GENERAL   MANAGER   OF   THE   STERLING   BOILER 

COMPANY. 

Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  10th  has  been  received,  referring  to  bill  3076,  under 
consideration  by  the  House  Committee  on  Labor.  We  reply  to  your  questions  as 
followa: 

9 First.  Outside  of  bookkeepers,  salesmen,  draftsmen,  clerks,  foremen,  and  erect- 
ing ei^ineera  who  are  employed  to  install  machinery  in  diiferent  portions  of  the 
country,  we  employ  in  our  works  about  750  men.  During  the  period  that  we  were 
moat  actively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  water-tube  boilers  for  the  Russian  cruiser 
Variag  and  Russian  battle  ship  Retvizan^  United  States  battle  ship  Maine,  and  United 
States  monitor  Nevada,  we  find  that  about  about  80  to  100  men  were  engaged  in  such 
wtu-k.  Therefore,  88  to  90  per  cent  of  our  employees  may  be  said  to  be  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  boilers  for  other  than  Government  use,  while  from  10  to  12  per 
cent  are  wholly  engaged  on  Grovemment  work  during  the  period  we  have  large  Gov- 
onment  contracts  on  hand. 

Second.  There  is  not  now,  nor  has  there  ever  been,  any  discontent  amon^  our 
employees  as  to  the  hours  of  labor.  In  April,  1901,  about  one-half  of  our  machinists 
who  are  members  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  attempted  to  coop- 
eimte  with  the  effort  that  was  at  that  time  beine  directed  by  the  machinists  througn- 
out  the  United  States  to  secure  a  reduction  in  me  number  of  working  hours  per  day. 
The  effort  that  our  men  made  was  not  because  of  any  feeling  of  discontent  tnat  they 
bad,  but  was  made  in  obedience  to  instructions  received  from  their  national  associa- 
tion, and  owing  to  the  spirit  of  loyalty  which  governed  the  members  of  such  asso- 
ciations to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  records  show  that  our 
machinists  have  voluntarilv  worked  overtime  more  than  any  other  class  of  labor  in 
OUT  eomloy,  and  that  this  nas  been  entirely  agreeable  to  them  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  never  been  necessary  to  do  any  urging  at  all  to  induce  them  to  work  overtime. 

Third.  There  has  never  been  any  strike  of  our  emplovees  on  account  of  the  length 
of  workinjg  hours,  nor  has  the  question  of  the  length  ol  working  days  been  brought 
up  and  discussed  in  any  strike  that  may  have  been  made  for  some  other  reason;  nor 
has  the  question  of  the  length  of  hours  been  discussed  with  our  superintendent  at 
any  time  by  any  committee  representing  any  of  our  men,  except  in  the  case  just 
cited. 

Fourth.  Our  product  consists  of  water-tube  boilers  for  land  and  marine  use.  On 
land  our  boilers  are  used  in  laige  power  plants,  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  electric- 
lisht  plants,  electric  street  railways,  waterworks,  and  manufacturing  and  industrial 
pumts  generally.  Our  boilers  are  m  use  in  practically  every  State  of  the  Union,  and 
aie  extensively  sold  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argentine  Re- 
public, Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  South  Africa,  and  England.  Our  marine  boilers  are  in  use 
on  the  Russian  battle  ship  Retvizan,  the  Russian  cruiser  Variag,  and  are  now  being 
installed  on  the  United  States  battle  ship  Maine  and  the  United  States  monitor 
Ntoada,  We  are  now  about  to  construct  boilers  for  the  United  States  battle  ships 
Georgia  and  Virginia,  United  iStates  cruisers  Penntttlvania  and  Colorado,  and  for  a 
croiaer  of  the  Turkish  navy.  The  value  of  a  plant  of  boilers  for  a  battle  ship  or  cruiser 
is  from  $225,000  to  $300,000,  varying  on  the  capacity  and  number  of  the  boOers. 

Fifth.  From  what  has  been  said  with  respect  to  the  number  of  men  employed  in 

ibe  manu&cture  of  our  boilers  for  stationary  and  land  use,  as  compared  with  the 

munber  of  men  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  our  boilers  for  marine  purposes,  it 

wi/I  be  seen  that  our  work  in  the  marine  department  forms  but  a  very  small  portion 

^  oar  entire  volume.     Furthermore,  the  margin  of  profit  on  Government  contracts 

ia  very  small    due,  first,  to  the  high  grade  of  material  and  workmanship  required  in 

the  execution  of  ^11  Government  work,  and,  second,  to  sharp  competition.    It  must 

be  home  in  mind  that  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  throughout  the  country,  the 

imat^nortion  of  whose  product  ia  for  the  general  trade,  are  not  only  wilJing,  but 

tnwce  Government  contracts  at  very  close  prices,  with  the  idea  that  the  pres- 
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tige  that  they  will  gain  thereby  and  the  advantage  that  will  accrue  to  them  in 
consequence  of  their  product  being  recognized  by  the  Government  as  of  a  high  stand- 
ard will  result  in  a  greater  demand,  at  lucrative  prices,  for  their  goods  bv  the  general 
trade,  and  that  consequentl^r  they  will  be  compensated  for  any  actual  loss  or  loss  of 
profit  that  they  may  sustain  in  the  execution  of  Government  work. 

We  have  frequently  for  this  reason  taken  contracts  for  boilem  for  the  Government 
at  prices  that  have  actuallv  represented  no  profit  whatever,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  we  will  offer  to  do  work  in  the  future  without  profit  for  the  same  reason.  Mani- 
festly, then,  if  the  bill  under  consideration  became  a  law  we  would  of  necessity  be 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  Government  work,  in  which  there  is  little  profit  at  best, 
and  which  forms  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  volume  of  our  business,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  land  work,  in  which  the  profit  is  larger,  and  which  represents  about  nine- 
tenths  of  our  volume. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  matter,  we  suggest  that  while  under  certain  conditions 
and  in  certain  employments,  men  should  not  be  required  to  spend  more  than  eight 
hours  per  day  in  hard  manual  labor,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  the  hours 
of  work  should  be  limited  in  all  cases  to  eight  hours  per  day,  irrespective  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  dtrtie,  the  conditions  surrounding  the  workman,  and  the  time 
actually  spent  by  him  in  physical  exertion.  In  machine  and  boiler  shops,  foundries 
and  blacksmith  and  forge  shops,  the  workmen  are  not  by  any  means  constantly  exerting 
physical  effort  during  the  entire  number  of  hours  of  work,  whether  they  be  eight  or 
ten  houis  per  day. 

In  a  modem  boiler  shop  high-grade  machine  tools  and  labor-saving  devices  play  an 
important  part,  and  in  practically  every  machine  shop  the  actual  physical  labor  of  the 
men  engaged  in  operating  the  machine  tools  is  not  more  than  one  hour  in  ten.  The 
greater  portion  of  his  time  is  spent  in  adjusting  his  tools  and  seeing  to  it  that  they 
operate  properly.  In  blacksmith  and  forge  shops,  in  which  it  is  popular  to  fancy 
that  the  most  vigorous  physical  efforts  are  constantly  directed,  the  actual  time  spent 
by  the  workingmen  in  manual  labor  will  not  average  more  than  five  hours  out  of  ten, 
for  the  reason  that  it  will  require  at  least  five  hours  per  day  to  heat  the  metal  which 
they  work,  duhne  which  time  they  are  idle. 

In  foundries  wnere  gray  iron,  malleable,  and  steel  castings  are  made  the  time  con- 
sumed in  actual  labor  will  not  amount  to  more  than  seven  hours  in  ten.  The  molder 
concludes  his  day's  work,  closes  his  mold  ready  to  receive  the  molten  iron  at  ^e 
time  the  blast  is  put  into  the  cupola.  The  time  of  putting  the  blast  into  the  cupola 
varies  in  different  establishments,  but  it  is  usually  from  two  to  three  hours  bmore 
the  end  of  the  ten-hour  day.  The  last  two  or  three  hours,  then,  of  a  molder's  day  are 
spent  in  seeing  that  his  molds  are  filled,  that  his  blasts  are  removed,  and  his  aay's 
work  is  then  done.  Therefore,  even  although  the  ten-hour  day  is  in  vogue  at  a  large 
number  of  industrial  establishments,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  working- 
men  employed  in  such  plants  are  engaged  in  hard  physical  exertion* during  the  entire 
ten  hours  of  the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  nature  of  the  work  requires  ces- 
sation from  time  to  time  for  one  reason  or  another,  so  that  in  consequence  of  purely 
natural  conditions  the  endurance  of  the  men  is  at  no  time  strained. 

That  the  rank  and  file  of  the  men  themselves  do  not  desire  any  change  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  during  which  all  classes  of  manu- 
facturing establishments  have  been  so  busy,  the  men  have  voluntarily  been  ea^er 
o  work  overtime,  and  in  consequence  earn  increased  wages;  indeed,  the  disposition 
f  our  men  to  do  this  became  so  marked  a  year  or  two  ago  that  we  were  compelled  to 
establish  a  rule  that  we  would  not  employ  men  overtime  except  under  extreme  con- 
ditions. You  understand,  of  course,  tnat  when  men  work  overtime  they  are  entitled 
to  a  higher  rate  per  hour  than  is  paid  them  when  they  work  only  the  usual  number 
of  hours  per  day. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  building  trade  is  an  example  of  the  beauty  of  an  eight- 
hour  day.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  men  engaged  in  this  class  of  work  are  more 
or  less  exposed  to  the  elements,  and  the  fewer  number  of  hours'  employment  per 
day  is  more  wearinp^  on  them  than  a  greater  number  of  hours  per  day  would  be  on 
an  employee  working  in  a  well-protected  and  well-heated  shop.    What  is  appli-        | 
cable  to  a  class  of  men  engaged  in  one  kind  of  work  is  not  applicaole  to  men  engaged 
in  another.    There  may  be  merit  in  the  contention  that  men  engaged  in  hard  phys- 
ical work  outdoors  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  ram,        i 
snow,  etc.,  should  not  be  required  nor  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  per        j 
day,  but  in  manufacturing  establishments,  where  the  men  are  well  housed  in  buud- 
ings  that  are  thoroughly  ventilated  in  the  summer  and  well  heated  in  the  winter,  | 
and  where  the  men,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  employment,  can  not  stand  more 
than  from  five  to  seven  hours  per  day  in  liard  manual  labor,  it  would  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  rights  to  reauire  that  they  limit  the  number  of  hours  during  which 
they  could  earn  their  livelinood. 
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In  majiy  industiial  lines  the  hours  of  work  per  day  have  been  reduced  as  a  result 
oi  modifications  of  conditions  and  in  obedience  to  what  will  appear  to  be  natural 
laws.    Each  individual  case  has  adjut«ed  itself  in  obedience  to  its  environment  and 
peculiarities.     Take,  for  instance,  railroad  employees.    Their  hours  vary  with  the 
daas  of  work.     The  hours  of  a  yard  switching  crew  are  twelve  hours  per  day;  the 
hours  of  the  average  freight  crew  are  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  per  day,  while  the  hours 
oi  the  paasenger  crew  are  about  five  hours  per  day.    The  freight-yard  crew  does  more 
manual  labor  and  leas  brain  work;  the  freight-train  crew  does  slightly  more  brain 
work  and  less  manual  labor,  while  the  passenger  crew  does  more  brain  work  and  less 
manual  labor,  and,  notwithstanding  the  shorter  hours  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
latter  work,  they  wear  out  faster  than  either  the  freight  or  yard  crews.     In  rolling 
and  steel  mills  for  the  engineers,  firemen,  and  common  laborers  and  such  other  em- 
ployees whose  employment  reauires  very  little  brain  or  manual  effort  the  day  is 
twelve  hours.     The  rollers,  on  tne  other  hand,  owing  to  the  improved  methods  which 
have  made  the  heating  of  metal  practically  continuous,  work  only  from  six  to  eight 
hours  per  day.     In  days  gone  by,  when  heating  was  intermittent,  their  day  was 
almost  twelve  hours. 

We  venture  to  suggest,  therefore,  that  an  investigation  will  prove  that  conditions 
surrounding  work  and  the  character  of  effort  required  in  each  individual  plant  will 
more  aatis^torily  bring  about  an  equitable  ana  natural  adjustment  of  the  number 
of  hours  of  work  per  day  than  can  be  accomplished  by  any  legislation.  Furthermore, 
if  men  were  suffering  in  any  particular  plant  on  account  of  the  excessive  number  of 
hours  of  labor  in  any  particular  class  of  work,  they  would  naturally  shun  that  plant 
and  that  character  of  work  and  secure  employment  in  other  directions. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Stirling  Company, 
Edw.  R.  Stettinius, 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer, 

(Thereupon,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  February  25,  1908,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 


Subcommittee  on  Labor,  No.  1, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Tuesday,  Februan/  25,  1908. 
The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner  (chair- 
man) in  the  chair. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JAMES  H.  MULL,  SUFERIITTEHSEHT  OF  THE 
WILLIAM  CEAMP  &  SONS  SHIP  AND  ENGINE  BUILDINO  COM- 
PANT,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

ilr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  James  Henry  Mull,  superintend- 
ent of  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Company,  would  like  to  address  the 
committee  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  devoting  especial  attention  to  the 
relations  between  the  company  and  its  employees,  workmen  and 
mechanics,  and  the  terms  or  their  employment. 

ilr.  Mull.  In  the  first  place,  I  wisn  to  speak  particularly  on  the 
impracticability  of  doing  Government  work  and  merchant  work  in 
the  same  shipyard  at  the  same  time  under  a  restriction  or  under  a  bill 
that  restricts  the  working  hour  on  Government  work  to  eight  hours. 
In  the  first  pJace,  we  have  a  limited  river  front  in  our  particular  yard. 
Real  estate  there  is  very  costly,  and  we  can  not  go  farther  south, 
because  if  we  ^o  to  the  south  we  go  into  a  rolling  mill,  and  to  the  north 
we  get  into,  the  property  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company.  I  do 
notoelieve  it  woula  be  possible  to  build  a  ship  with  labor  working 
eight  hours  and  labor  working  ten  hours  side  by  side.  Furthermore, 
there  would  have  to  be  a  difference  in  the  wages  of  workmen  working 
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practically  on  the  same  work  in  the  same  yard,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  possible  for  us  to  employ  labor  that  would  work  under  those 
conditions.  As  our  yard  is  somewhat  different  from  all  other  ship- 
yards in  the  United  States,  having  been  the  pioneer  shipyard,  we 
have  not  got  the  labor-saving  facilities,  the  overhead  cranes,  the 
inclosures,  and  many  other  devices  that  the  more  recent  shipyards 
are  now  employing  in  the  construction  of  Government  ships,  so  it  has 
been  necessary  for  us  to  make  our  workmen,  as  is  known  to  us,  sub- 
contractors. Those  men  work  in  the  summer  time  and  the  season  of 
the  year  where  daylight  will  serve  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day. 

Au*.  Drew.  You  mean  by  that  piecework? 

Mr.  Mull.  No,  I  do  not  mean  piecework;  I  mean  practical  sub- 
contract work.  The  men  are  on  our  roll  as  employees,  but  when  we 
take  the  contract  for  a  ship,  for  instance,  the  plating  of  a  ship  will 
begin  first;  there  will  be  two  workmen,  two  mechanics,  bid  on  the 
plating  of  that  ship  in  its  entirety.  When  the  weather  conditions 
serve  we  do  not  restrict  them  to  any  hours  of  labor  so  long  as  they 
conform  to  the  rules  of  the  yard.  They  are  compelled,  however,  to 
come  in  at  7  o'clock,  stop  when  the  whistle  blows  at  noon,  resume 
work  when  the  noon  hour  is  over  and  continue  at  least  until  the  whistle 
blows  for  quitting  at  night  But  they  may  work,  however,  as  long 
as  they  please,  that  is,  as  long  as  daylight  will  serve,  for  in  ship  con- 
struction, it  is  quite  impossible  to  work  in  the  dark  or  by  use  of  elec- 
tric light.  These  men  bid  on  this  work  and  they  make  very  big 
wages,  and  by  doing  that  they  increase  our  product,  increase  it  very 
much,  and  we  probably  are  employing  as  workmen  in  the  subcon- 
tract lines,  65  per  cent  of  the  entire  employees. 

The  Chairman.  Ijet  us  get  that  clear,  for  it  is  an  entirely  new 
feature.     You  take  a  contract  for  the  building  of  a  Government  ship. 

Mr.  Mnx.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  an  illustration,  you  subcontract  the  putting 
on  of  the  plates? 

Mr.  Mull.  We  subcontract  in  the  construction  of  the  hull;  the 
ship  in  its  entirety,  as  far  as  the  work  of  construction.  We  will  say 
the  first  thiiig  will  be  the  laying  of  the  keel,  then  the  bending  of  the 
frames,  the  erecting  of  the  frames,  the  building  of  the  bulkheads,  the 
longitudinal  sections  of  the  ship,  the  shell  plate,  the  decks,  placing 
the  armor  on.  fitting  the  superstructure,  the  DuDding  of  masts,  and, 
in  fact,  all  tlie  parts  of  a  ship  that  come  under  the  hull  construc- 
tion end  of  it. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Please  tell  us,  Mr.  Mull,  how  you  let  these  subcon- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Mull.  After  the  drawings  have  been  approved  by  Washington 
and  returned  to  us  to  work  upon,  we  have  a  form;  this  form  b 
posted  in  conspicuous  places  where  the  workmen  may  view  it,  calling 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  about  to  give  out  the  sheU 
plating  or  the  keel. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Contract? 

Mr.  Mull.  Contract. 

Mr.  Payson.  For  that  one  item? 

Mr.  Mull.  For  that  one  item,  the  entire  specific  item.  We  have 
been  working  this  system,  I  might  say,  about  ten  years,  now;  these 
men  come  and  get  the  drawing  of  this  particular  item;  they  look  it  over 
and  they  give  us  a  bid. 
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Mr.  Hayden.*  For  a  certain  sum? 

Mr.  Mull.  For  a  certain  sum  of  money.  After  six  or  eight  men, 
probably,  have  turned  in  their  bids,  we  decide  upon  who  is  the  most 
responsible  bidder.  We  do  not  necessarily  take  the  lowest  men,  be- 
cause they  may  be  bidding  at  random.  The  most  responsible  takes 
that  job  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  bidding  confined  to  the  men  in  your  yard, 
or  is  it  general? 

Mr.  Mull.  That  is  confined  to  our  employees.  If  a  man  from 
another  yard  or  anywhere  else  should  choose  to  come  in  and  bid  upon 
that  work,  he  is  entitled  to  do  it;  any  competent  shipbuilder  may  do 
that,  but  he  must  first  be  an  employee  or  the  company,  being  em- 
ployed with. the  understanding  that  he  has  that  privilege  of  bidding 
on  any  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Then  you  make  a  contract  with  him  for  that  worki 

Mr.  Mull.  We  make  a  contract  with  him  for  the  work;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Just  wait;  let  us  get  the  record  right.  You  say  he 
must  be  an  employee  of  your  company;  you  have  just  said  he  may 
be  an  employee  of  any  other  yard. 

Mr.  Mull.  I  mean  to  say  he  may  enter  our  employ  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  taking  any  contract. 

Mr.  Drew.  That  is  the  way  he  qualifies? 

Mr.  Mull.  And  for  no  other  pu^ose  whatever. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Now,  Mr.  Mull,  after  letting  the  contract,  describe  in 
general  what  its  terms  are,  the  general  terms  of  your  subcontracts. 

Mr.  Mull.  In  the  first  place  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  the 
ordinary  mechanic  in  the  ship  construction  will  probably  average 
from  $2.25  to  $3  a  day.  Probably  a  subcontractor  may  have  a  part- 
ner. We  have  started  those  men  at  45  cents  an  hour,  and  all  the  men 
that  he  employs  to  work  on  that  work  he  must  submit  to  the  company 
the  rate  of  pay  he  is  going  to  give  them;  or,  in  other  words,  we  will  not 
permit  him  to  pay  a  mechanic  less  than  the  day's  work  rate. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Of  your  yard? 

Mr.  Mull.  Of  our  yard,  and  he  invariably  raises  those  men  10  or 
15  or  even  25  per  cent  in  excess  of  their  day's  work  rate. 

Mr.  Hayden.  He  can  pay  them  as  mucn  more  than  that  rate  as  he 
pleases? 

Mr.  Mull.  He  can  pay  them  as  much  more  as  he  pleases,  j^fter 
an  apprentice  has  served  two  or  three  years  he  becomes  auite  an 
efficient  boy,  and  he  is  pennitted  to  take  that  boy  and  pay  tnat  boy 
as  high  as  $1  or  $1.50  a  day. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is,  he  can  take  on  as  his  employees  any  other 
employees  of  vpur  yard  ? 

Mr.  Mull.  That  is  richt.  He  carries  on  this  work  and  after  it  is 
completed  the  amount  left  over  from  that  which  he  bids  to  us  he 
receives  in  full,  in  addition  to  his  increased  pay  and  the  increased  pay 
that  he  has  offered  the  other  workmen.  That  means  just  this,  tnat 
subcontractor  has  done  that  work  very  much  quicker,  has  given  his 
personal  attention,  and,  therefore,  increased  our  output.  That  is 
about  the  only  redress  we  have  against  the  other  yards  that  have 
all  the  modem  appliances. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Let  me  understand  just  how  these  contracts  >vork. 
After  having  let  the  contracts  to  one  of  your  employees,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  employ  any  of  your  employees  he  chooses  to  do  the  work 
for  him  ?  | 
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Mr.  Mull.  That  is  correct,  providing  he  pays  at  least  the  inaxiimiin 
rate  that  the  man  will  receive  working  for  us  at  the  daj^  rate. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Correct.  Who  pays  the  men  under  him  and  who 
pays  him  ? 

Mr.  Mull.  We  do. 

Mr.  Hayden.  At  your  maximum  rates,  or  at  the  rates  fixed  by  him? 

Mr.  Mull.  At  the  rates  fixed  by  him. 

Mr.  Hayden.  If,  on  the  completion  of  the  work,  there  is  a  balance 
in  his  favor  over  and  above  what  you  paid  him  and  his  men,  a  balance 
of  the  amount  named  in  the  agreement,  he  is  paid  that  sum  and  his 
profit. 

Mr.  Mull.  He  is  paid  that  sum  and  his  profit,  divided  between 
the  subcontractor  and  his  partner,  and  very  often  they  give  the  men 
employed  by  them  somethmg  extra;  we  do  not  concern  ourselves  in 
that. 

Mr.  Hayden.  How  many  men  does  your  company  employ? 

Mr.  Mull.  At  the  present  time,  I  think  we  nave  prooably  4,000 
men  and  boys,  all  the  employees  together,  but  now  we  are  very  dull, 
doing  very  little  work. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  is  your  nonnal  nmber? 

Mr.  Mull.  We  run  up  to  7,500  or  8,000  when  we  are  working  com- 
fortably full. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Wliat  percentage  of  those  men  are  subcontractors  of 
the  class  you  have  described  ? 

Mr.  Mull.  Fifty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hayden.  They  contract  on  their  own  account? 

Mr.  Mull.  Oh,  j^es. 

Mr.  Hayden.  How  do  those  subcontracts  operate  upon  their 
earnings,  because  I  can  not  call  them  wages? 

Mr.  MULL.  I  should  say  that  it  increases  their  income  at  least  50 
per  cent  over  and  above  what  they  would  make  if  they  were  doing 
this  work  by  day's  work. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Suppose  a  contractor  fails  to  earn  sufficient  on  the 
contract  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  men  he  is  employing,  what  does  the 
compan}^  do  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Mull.  It  is  very  seldom  the  case,  because  we  will  never  award 
a  contract  to  a  man  unless  we  know  he  is  competent  to  carry  it 
through  for  the  amount  of  money  he  has  bid  upon  it.  It  does  happen 
at  times  that  he  will  fall  below.  In  that  case  we  then  will  endeavor 
to  find  out  whv  he  did  it,  for  our  iudgment  is  at  error  as  well  as  his  if 
he  has  taken  tlie  job  too  low.  Tiien  we  will  create  an  extra  to  make 
good  the  deficiency. 

Mr.  Hayden.  'fhat  is,  the  compan}^  will  carry  the  loss? 

Mr.  Mull.  Thecompany  will  carr^^  the  loss;  we  have  got  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hayden.  In  otlier  words,  you  finance  your  subcontractors? 

Mr.  Muix.  Oh,  I  will  state  further  that  "every  week,  when  the 
contractor  draws  wages  for  himself  and  men,  we  have  a  regular  form. 
He  puts  the  waces  paid  or  to  be  paid  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  That 
serves  as  a  voucner  for  his  pay  and  for  the  men  in  his  department. 
That  goes  through  our  subcontract  department  and  notice  taken 
of  it  and  then  signed  and  sent  over  to  tne  oflice,  and  that  serves  as 
a  voucher  for  drawing  the  money.  W^e  do  not  permit  him  to  pay 
the  men.  Those  men  are  paid  by  the  envelope  ana  receive  the  money 
the  same  way  as  men  receive  their  day  wage,  because  he  might  take, 
the  money  if  he  is  unscrupulous  and  get  out  of  town,  and  we  would 
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have  to  pay  just  the  same.     By  doing  that  we  get  an  absolute  and 
accurate  cost  of  every  branch  or  work  we  give  out. 

Mr.  Hayi>£n.  That  is,  you  see  to  it  that  your  men  are  all  paid? 
Mr.  Mull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLs.  It  practically  amounts  to  this,  then,  that  thej 
get  a  certain  wage  per  day,  and  if  the  amount  of  the  contract  is 
greater  than  the  total  sum  they  get  that  as  a  premium,  but  they  get 
wages  whether  their  contract  pays  it  or  not? 

Mr.  Mull.  Certainly  they  do.  Those  men  will  make,  in  nearly 
every  instance,  from  10  to  15  or  25  per  cent.  As  this  contract  sys- 
tem goes  through  my  office  there,  I  nave  full  knowledge  of  it,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  state  that  the  per  cent  of  men  falling  below*  10  per 
cent  is  very  small. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Now,  Mr.  Mull,  will  you  please  tell  us  how  and  why 
the  company  can  afford  to  give  out  these  subcontracts  for  work  on 
which  your  own  employees  make  so  large  profits;  that  is,  what  con- 
ditions peculiar  to  your  yard  justify  that  system? 

Mr.  Mull.  Simply  this:  As  I  say,  before  the  other  yards  started 
out  we  were  practically  the  pioneers  and  did  not  have  competition. 
After  they  started  we  had  to  resort  to  some  means  of  making  good, 
and  this  was  the  only  means  we  had.  It  increases  our  product  at 
least  50  per  cent.  When  I  say  50  per  cent  I  am  prepared  to  sub- 
stantiate that. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Can  you  give  any  illustrations  of  the  effect  of  this 
system  in  the  building  of  any  particular  vessel? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  will  in  the  case  of  building  identical  ships.  We  con- 
structed one  at  a  loss  of  $25,000;  the  ship's  value  was  about  $350,000. 
The  second  we  started  on  this  subcontract  system  and  we  made 
$15,000  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Hayden.  How  about  the  time? 

Mr.  Mull.  We  were  paid  one  month  premium  for  early  delivery  on 
the  latter.  The  same  class  of  men  worked  on  this  as  worked  on  the 
other,  bul  they  took  it  up  on  the  subcontract  principle;  it  makes  the 
subcontractor  personally  responsible  for  what  nis  wages  are,  what  his 
income  is.  It  does  another  thing;  instead  of  having  foremen  plac- 
ing the  men,  seeing  that  they  are  kept  at  work,  the  subcontractor 
does  that  part  of  it.  The  foreman  becomes  a  dignified  inspector, 
and  we  certainly  are  increasing  our  output.-  Another  thing  I  might 
mention;  when  a  subcontractor  is  making  money  we  always  make 
money  on  the  ship. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  put  100  men,  for  an  illustration,  on 
a  ship,  no  matter  what  size,  and  they  work  for  you  under  your  fore- 
man and  you  lose  money.  The  same  100  men  on  a  like  ship  on  the 
subcontract  system  builds  her,  and  on  the  same  bid  you  make  money: 
There  is  a  reason  for  that  somewhere  that  has  not  been  exactly 
brought  out  yet. 

Mr.  Mull.  I  think  I  will  make  that  clear.  When  a  subcontractor 
takes  a  job  he  takes  it  with  a  view  that  he  is  going  to  make  some 
money  upon  it.  He  will  select  his  men,  and  as  a  ship  is  composed  of 
many  compartments,  rooms,  etc.,  we  will  take,  for  mstance,  a  Gov- 
ernment snip.  We  have  as  many  as  1,600  compartments  upon  it. 
A  man  lays  out  his  work  and  allots  it  in  such  a  fashion  that  he  is  keep- 
ing tab  on  his  workmen.  We  could  not  have  foremen  enough  to 
go  through  a  ship  and  see  that  the  men  were  doing  their  work;  but 
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when  that  subcontractor  sees  that  he  is  going  to  profit  by  his  energies 
he  is  going  to  do  a  lot  of  work,  and  the  employees  have  an  advanced 
rate,  and  it  serves  his  purpose  to  give  an  honest  day's  work  in  order 
to  be  reemployed  by  a  subcontractor  at  an  increased  rate. 

Mr.  Hayden.  How  do  the  subcontractors  treat  their  employees, 
as  far  as  pay  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Mull.  As  I  sav,  they  pay  them  as  high  as  25  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  Hayden.  So  that  every  man  participates  on  a  piece  of  work 
employed  by  a  subcontractor? 

Mr.  Mull.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Mull,  I  invite  your  attention  to  some  testimonials 
directed  to  the  Cramp  Company  in  1899  by  a  number  of  emplovees. 
They  appear  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  during  the  year  1902,  pages  371  to  380.  Kindly  tell 
us  what,  if  anything,  you  Imow  of  those  petitions,  how  it  came  that 
they  were  made? 

Mr.  Mull.  These  were  men  who  voluntarily  wished  to  maintain 
the  same  work  hours  in  1899  that  the  company  still  had,  namely, 
ten  hours  a  day  with  the  privilege  of  working  overtime.  They 
presented  to  the  company  a  petition  with  those  names  that  you  have 
there  produced,  of  all  departments. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  petitions  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  incorporated  in  Mr.  Mull's  statement.  I  have  given 
a  reference  to  them  as  they  appear  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  Tbacy.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  just  at  the  same  time  a  large 
number  of  the  employees  of  the  Cramp  Company  were  on  strike 
for  a  reduction  in  tne  nours  of  labor? 

Mr.  Mull.  Not  a  large  quantity j  they  were  limited. 

Mr.  Tbacy.  But  there  was  a  strike? 

Mr.  Mull.  We  never  admitted  or  recognized  a  strike. 

Mr.  Tbacy.  Nevertheless,  there  were  large  numbers  of  the  em- 
ployees who  quit,  and  the  company  had  cordons  of  police  around 
on  the  outsiae  to  prevent  the  members  of  the  organizations  ap- 
proachii^  the  yard;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  AujLL.  There  was  not  a  lar^e  number;  no,  there  was  not. 
There  were  some  few  men  disgruntled  at  something;  I  have  never 
heard  what  it  was,  but  wfi  carried  on  our  business  just  the  same. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  How  manv  men  had  quit  work  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Mull?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Mull.  I  can  not  just  remember;  I  have  a  record  that  I  will 
be  glad  to  furnish. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Could  you  give  us  approximately  the  number? 

Mr.  Mull.  No,  that  is  nine  years  ago.  I  do  not  think  there  were 
over  25  per  cent  altogether.  When  a  man  quits  in  the  shipyard,  say 
a  riveter,  there  will  Be  himself  and  four  men  go  with  him. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Those  are  his  assistants? 

Mr.  Mull.  Those  were  boys  and  passers  who  can  not  work 
unless  the  riveter  is  present.  But  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
men  did  work,  because  we  had  work  in  hand  and  the  way  we  delivered 
it  proved  that.  We  had  the  Army  transports  there ;  we  turned  them 
out  in  good  time,  and  the  rest  of  the  ships  also. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  That  was  the  time  this  petition  was  presented  by 
those  who  remained  at  work? 
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Mr.  Mull.  That  is  the  very  time,  yes. 

Mr.  Hatden.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  your  hours  of  labor 
since  these  j>etitions  were  presented  to  the  company  in  1899? 

Mr.  Mull.  None  exceptmg  what  the  men  take  adVantage  of  them- 
selves in  the  summer  tmie.  They  work  late  in  the  evening  in  the 
summer  time,  and  we  do  not  object  to  that.  No  rule  has  been  made 
by  the  company  to  change  the  hours  of  work. 

Mr.  Hatden.  These  subcontractors  are  permitted  to  work 
overtime? 

Mr.  Mull.  From  daylight  to  dark,  if  they  so  choose. 

Mr.  Hatden.  Why  do  you  give  them  that  privilege? 

Mr.  Mull.  Because  it  increases  the  productive  output. 

Mr.  Hatden.  When  men  are  workmg  imder  subcontracts,  what 
effect  has  it  upon  their  compensation,  that  is,  the  working  of 
overtime? 

Mr.  Mull.  Well,  for  instance — in  working  overtime,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Hatden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mull.  For  instance,  I  will  take  a  point  in  view  now.  On  the 
U.  S.  battle  ship  Idaho  we  were  delayea  in  the  dehvery  of  armor. 
That  necessarily  put  back  the  installation  of  the  turret  machinery. 
When  the  armor  came  and  was  duly  installed,  and  when  it  was  time 
to  install  the  machinery,  it  was  necessary  to  work  overtime.  That 
was  installed  by  this  same  subcontract  sjistem.  In  a  case  of  that 
kind  we  teU  the  subcontractor  that  when  he  made  up  his  time  he 
did  not  take  into  consideration  the  overtime,  and  we  pay  him  the 
overtime.  For  instance,  we  give  them  the  half  hour  for  every  hour 
they  work. 

Mr.  Hatden.  You  do  not  charge  the  bonus  of  overtime  against 
his  bid? 

Mr.  Mull.  No;  and  any  machinery  that  is  required  to  work  for 
that  purpose  we  mve  him  that. 

Mr.  Hatden.  Have  the  relations  between  the  Cramp  Company 
and  its  emplovees  changed  in  any  particular  since  these  petitions 
were  addressed  to  you? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  should  say  they  have;  we  have  got  very  much  closer 
to  our  workmen  and  they  closer  to  us. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Mr.  Mull,  when  your  workmen  are  volxmtarily  per- 
forming labor  overtime,  what  effect  does  that  have  upon  their  moral- 
ity and  standing  as  men? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  think  it  has  about  the  same  effect  that  my  own 
experience  has  led  me  to  beUeve.  I  have  worked  considerable  over- 
time. The  longer  I  could  keep  working  the  more  mischief  I  was 
kept  out  of.  I  think,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  has  a  very  marked  good 
effect  in  the  relation  to  the  workmen — such  as  work  m  shipvards. 

Mr.  NicHOLLS.  You  think  that  the  longer  day  is  preferable  to  the 
shorter  day? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  think  in  some  instances;  yes. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  What  Umit  would  you  fix  on  the  reasonableness  of 
the  length  of  the  day? 

Mr.  Mull.  Are  you  speaking  specifically  of  shipbuilding? 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.   I es-  inasmuch  as  that  is  the  subject. 

Mr.  Mull.  I  should  say  that  that  might  go  well  onto  50  per  cent; 
that  many  of  the  men  should  be  better  off  if  they  worked  fifteen 
hours,  both  morally,  physioally,  mentally,  and  financially. 
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Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  You  say  physically  also? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  do. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  I  understand  the  subcontractor  is  the  one  to 
determine  when  they  will  work  overtime.  You  allow  them  to  work 
overtime  as  much  as  thev  want  to;  is  that  right  1 

Mr.  Mull.  When  he  determines  that,  he  works  overtime,  but  he 
takes  care  of  it.  His  job  is  good  enough  to  get  through  in  a  limited 
length  of  time,  so  that  he  is  enabled,  probably,  to  bid  on  a  fresh  job. 
We  do  not  restrict  him;  he  may  work  as  long  as  he  wants,  but  there 
are  occasions  in  which  we  require  them  to  work  overtime,  but  in 
those  cases  we  pay  them^ 

Mr.  Hayden.  But  when  they  voluntarily  work  over  he  pays  them  1 

Mr.  Mull.  That  is  a  matter  of  his  own  accoimt. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  But  he  can,  if  he  wishes,  work  as  much  overtime 
as  he  desires? 

Mr.  Mull.  That  is  true,  within  certain  limits.  We  do  not  permit 
him  to  work  after  night,  because  then  we  are  Uable  for  accident, 
because  our  work  at  best  is  hazardous  to  take. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Then  he  has  absolute  control  of  the  men  under  him; 
he  is  responsible  for  all  his  men,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Mull.  He  is,  but  we  still  do  not  lose  control.  They  must  con- 
form to  the  rules  or  .the  company  by  reporting  at  the  gate,  checking 
in,  checking  out,  and  coirforming  to  all  the  rules  of  the  yard.l 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Suppose  that  any  day  the  subcontractor  says  to 
his  men  they  have  to  work  overtime.  Does  it  lie  entirely  with  him, 
or  have  they  any  right  of  choice  whether  they  work  overtime  or  not? 

Mr.  Mull.  Wnen  he  wants  a  man  to  work  overtime  he  generally 
offers  him  an  inducement,  and  the  man  is  very  willing  to  do  it.  1 
have  seen  instances  where  men  thought  that  they  were  not  getting 
a  fair  chance  because  they  did  not  get  the  opportunity  to  work  as 
much  time  as  another,  and  they  appealed  to  me  to  make  a  decision 
in  the  matter.  I  have  never  seen  an  instance  where  a  man  did  not 
want  to  work  overtime  in  a  contract  system. 

Mr.  Drew.  A  man  could  refuse  to  work  overtime  and  still  remain 
in  your  employment? 

Mr.  Mull.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Hayden.  It  is  purely  a  question  between  him  and  the  sub- 
contractor? 

Mr.  Mull.  Yes;  absolutely. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Would  the  subcontractor  be  aUowed  to  dismiss  him 
from  that  particular  contract? 

Mr.  Mull.  Not  for  that  purpose;  no. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Not  for  tnat? 

Mr.  Mull.  No;  and  we  never  have  a  man  to  work  overtime  who 
refuses.  That,  is,  if  a  man  did  not  care  to  work  we  would  not  press 
him;  that  we  never  do. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  have  always  found  enough  who  were  willing  to 
doit? 

Mr.  Mull.  Always. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Mull,  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  Cramp  company? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  went  there  first  in  1879. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  positions  have  you  occupied?  Just  recount 
your  experience. 
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Mr.  Muix.  Well,  I  went  there  as  a  machinist — ^that  is,  I  finished 
serving  my  apprenticeship  with  the  Cramp  company — and  I  have  been 
permanently  connected  there  excepting  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Since  1879? 

Mr.  Mull.  From  1879  up  to  date.  I  have  occupied  all  the  posi- 
tions there,  I  should  say,  from  mechanic,  assistant  manager,  general 
superintendent,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Hatden.  Your  work  has  always  related  to  the  employment 
and  management  of  the  working  forces? 

Mr.  Mull.  Of  the  workingmen;  yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  know  the  conditions  existing  among  them? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  think  I  do. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Mull,  what  in  your  opinion  would  be  their  view 
of  a  regulation  which  limited  the  hours  of  work  done  by  them  to 
exactly  eight  hours  per  day,  without  an  opportunity  to  work  over- 
time for  overtime  pay? 

Mr.  Mull.  That  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  intelligently. 

Mr.  Hayden.  How  would  that  appeal  to  the  men? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  do  not  think  it  would  appeal  in  the  least.  I  do  not 
think  you  can  take  any  self-respecting  man  and  make  any  law  or  leg- 
islate anything  that  will  make  nim  work  a  definite  number  of  hours. 
That  man,  then,  the  minute  he  accepts  that  condition  simply  is  brand- 
ing himself  to  work  as  a  mechanic  forever;  he  has  no  alternative  after 
that;  he  becomes  a  machine. 

Mr.  Drew.  Are  you  enough  in  sympathv  with  your  men  to  be 
enabled  to  give  us  an  idea  how  they  would  feel,  and  whether  they 
would  desire  this  overtime  work,  or  resent  its  being  cut  off? 

Mr.  Mull.  They  would  resent  its  being  cut  off,  and  I  could  guar- 
antee the  name  of  every  man  in  our  employ  on  a  petition  to  oack 
that  up. 

Mr.  Drew.  Are  there  any  shipbuilding  yards  working  on  an  eight- 
hour  basis? 

Mr.  Mull.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Drew.  You  would  know  of  them  if  there  were? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  think  I  would;  there  may  be  in  some  departments  of 
the  yards. 

Mr.  Drew.  What  percentage  of  Government  work  do  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Mull.  That  will  vary  from  50  to  70  per  cent.  We  very  seldom 
have  a  condition  where  we  do  less  than  50  per  cent  of  Government 
work. 

Mr.  Drew.  You  said,  I  believe,  at  the  start  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  you  to  carry  on  Government  work  and  private  work  in  the 
yard  working  different  sets  of  hours  ? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  should  think  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Drew.  You  would  have  to  give  up  one  or  the  other? 

Mr.  Mull.  We  would  have  to  give  up  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Give  your  reasons  for  that  and  illustrate  what  the 
effect  wouFd  be. 

Mr.  Mull.  My  reasons  are  these :  For  instance,  we  have  two  ships 
on  the  stocks  alongside  of  each  other — one  ship  a  Government  ship, 
the  other  a  merchant  ship.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  require- 
ments on  a  Government  ihip  are  far  more  difficult  to  meet  than  those 
on  a  merchant  ship.     Our  men,  at  best,  would  rather  work  on  mer- 
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chant  work,  because  they  can  accomplish  more.  The  minute  we 
put  a  man  on  Grovemment  work  and  siibject  him  to  eight  hours,  and 
eight  hours  only,  imder  the  system  that  we  do  our  ship  construction 
that  man  could  never  make  a  Uving;  he  could  not  do  it,  because  you 
are  taking  off  that  man  20  per  cent  of  his  income.  We  can  not  raise 
his  pay.  There  is  nothing  we  can  do  to  make  up  that  two  hours, 
and  the  result  is  it  would  take  us  20  per  cent  longer  to  build  a  ship. 
In  other  words,  if  it  took  forty  months  to  build  a  snip  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions,  it  would  take  forty-eight  with  the  eight-hour  lim- 
itation. 

Mr.  Hayden.  To  what  extent  would  it  increase  the  cost  of  work 
done  in  your  yard? 

Air.  Mull.  I  should  say  in  the  same  proportion. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Twenty  per  cent? 

Mr.  Mull.  No;  I  think  it  would  increase  the  work  more. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Increase  the  cost  more? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Hayden.  How? 

Mr.  Mull.  Because  necessarily  we  could  never  get  a  man  to  work 
on  a  merchant  ship  alongside  of  a  man  working  on  a  Government 
ship,  one  ten  and  the  other  eight. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  mean  the  man  working  on  the  merchant  ship 
ten  hours  would  be  dissatisfied  working  alongside  of  a  man  on  a  Gov- 
ernment job  employed  eight  hours? 

^  Mr.  Mull.  You  do  not  understand  it.  If  we  were  to  work  on  the 
eight-hour  basis,  we  would  have  to  raise  the  pay  of  the  men  on  Gov- 
ernment work;  I  do  not  see  amr  way  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Could  you  aflford  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Mull.  No;  we  can  not  afford  to  do  it  now.  It  is  about  all  we 
can  do  to  keep  our  head  above  the  water  on  the  present  basis. 

Mr.  Drew.  You  mean  raise  the  wage  cost? 

Mr.  Mull.  Yes;  raise  his  wages. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Mull,  I  want  you  now  to  consider  what  would  be 
the  practical  effect  of  this  bill  upon  the'  operation  of  your  yard;  that 
is,  whether  your  work  for  the  Government  could  be  executed  success- 
fully with  an  arbitrary  and  rigid  restriction  of  eight  hours  as  the 
length  of  time  that  any  laborer  or  mechanic  could  work  in  the  course 
of  one  day. 

Mr.  Mull.  Decidedly  not;  because  aside  from  the  fact  that  if  it 
was  possible  for  every  man  to  work  for  eight  hours  every  day,  we  have 
weatner  conditions  in  the  winter  and  stormy  weather  m  the  smnmer 
when  our  mechanics  can  not  make  over  two  days  a  week.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  to  make  that  up?  When  we  take  a  contract  to  build 
a  ship  in  forty  months,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  we  lose  from 
weatner  conditions  alone  15  per  cent  of  that  time;  we  have  to  make 
that  up,  and  if  we  are  restricted  to  eight  hours  for  a  day's  work,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  that  loss  ^ood.  The  Government  holds 
for  nondelivery.  Aside  from  that  we  nave  other  operations  of  con- 
struction on  ships,  laimching  and  trial  trips,  installing  of  certain 
machinery,  that  would  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  have  the  day  cut 
to  an  eight-hour  day;  it  would  be  impractical. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Take  one  feature. 

Mr.  Mull.  Take  the  feature  of  launching. 
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Mr.  Hayden.  Assume  that  she  is  launched;  now  describe  what  is 
the  process  of  installing  her  main  belt  or  water  Une  armor  belt,  and 
what  necessity  there  is  for  prosecuting  that  work  more  expeditiously 
than  you  could  do  on  the  eight-hour  basis. 

Mr.  Mull.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  a  ship  wiU  only  contain  so  much 
work  without  going  down  in  the  water,  and  we  have  got  to  launch  a 
ship  in  such  a  condition  that  we  can  put  her  armor  belt  on  before 
that  period  comes. 

Mr.  Hatden.  That  is,  the  armor  shell? 

Mr.  Mull.  The  armor  plate  must  be  above  the  water  Une.  There- 
fore we  have  got  to  restrict  ourselves  in  putting  internal  weights, 
machinery,  and  such  Uke,  in  the  ship,  until  after  she  is  launched 
to  enable  us  to  put  on  the  armor  belt.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  re- 
stricted the  operations  up  to  the  date  of  launching,  then  we  work 
overtime  in  order  to  make  good  those  parts  that  we  have  retarded 
the  work  on,  to  accommodate  the  work  oi  putting  the  armor  plate  on. 
That  is  a  very  serious  thing.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  ever  catch 
up  lost  time  if  we  were  Umited  to  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is,  no  matter  how  expeditious  you  may  be  in 
other  respects,  if  your  ship  is  launched,  you  must  rush  forward  the 
work  of  instaUing  her  mam  belt  as  rapidly  as  possible;  otherwise, 
you  delay  the  installation  of  her  engines  and  other  internal  armor 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  ship  ? 

Mr.  Mull.  Absolutely;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  XiCHOLLs.  What  do  I  understand  to  be  the  length  of  the  work 
davinyour  yard? 

Air.  SluLL.  Ten  and  one-quarter  hours. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLs.  You  say,  I  think,  that  there  is  considerable  over- 
time? 

Mr.  Mull.  Oh,  yes.  % 

Mr.  XiCHOLLs.  How  late  in  the  evening  do  they  work  usually? 

Mr.  Mull.  That  depends  upon  where  the  work  is  done.  On 
ships  we  never  work  overtime  un^il  after  they  are  launched.  In  our 
shops  we  work  overtime,  for  instance,  on  our  turret  machinery;  that 
will  be  a  night  and  day  job.  I  will  cite  a  case  of  the  South  Carolina. 
There  is  an  entirely  new  tvpe  of  turret,  four  12-inch  going  into  the 
ship.  We  have  only  one  boring  mill  in  the  estabUshment  that  will 
handle  those  tracks.  It  will  take  that  boring  mill  night  and  day  until 
that  ship  is  completed.  Then  I  do  not  think  we  can  have  those 
turret  tracks  done  by  the  contract  time,  and  shall  have  to  ask  for 
an  extension. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  How  many  shifts  do  you  have  working? 

Mr.  Mull.  We  have  one  shift. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  The  same  men  working  on? 

Mr.  Mull.  When  they  work  overtime,  on  the  character  of  work; 
it  is  necessary  work. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  In  other  words,  where  you  say  they  work  night 
anddOT? 

Mr.  MULL.  In  the  roughing  out  we  have  two  shifts;  they  work  at 
twelve-hour  shifts. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  That  would  be  a  case  where  they  work  night  and 
day? 

Mr.  Mull.  Yes;  they  would  work  night  and  day. 
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Mr.  Hayden.  Your  regular  hours  are  governed  by  the  tempera- 
ture, I  assume,  to  some  extent? 

Mr.  Mull.  Well,  in  summer  time,  of  course,  it  is  necessary  in  the 
very  hot  weather  to  abandon  work  in  the  middle  of  the  day  on  ship 
construction;  that  is,  on  the  stocks.  We  have  a  good  many  cases  of 
heat  prostration  and  sunstroke,  so  we  induce  the  men  to  come  in  early 
in  the  morning  and  stop,  and  then  resume  in  the  afternoon  and  work 
late. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLs.  Are  they  willing  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Mull.  Perfectly  willing;  that  is  to  their  interest  to  do  that. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Could  you  work  two  shifts  of  men  eight  hours  each 
on  your  work? 

Mr.  Mull.  You  could  not  do  that  very  well;  the  length  of  the  day 
would  not  permit  that — the  daylight  would  not  serve. 

Mr.  Hayden.  There  would  not  be  sixteen  hours? 

Mr.  Mull.  We  are  in  the  farmer  condition  when  it  comes  to  that. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Just  amplify  your  illustration. 

Mr.  Mull.  Simply  that  you  do  not  have  sixteen  hours  of  daylight. 

Mr.  Hayden.  There  is  certain  work  that  must  be  done  by  daylight? 

Mr.  Mull.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Drew.  Could  you  find  one  man  who  would  work  a  shift  of 
eight  hours  and  another  who  would  work  a  second  shift  of  four  hours? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  think  that  is  doubtful. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  could  not  find  men  who  would  be  willing  to 
work  four  hours  for  four  hours'  pay? 

Mr.  Mull.  We  could  find  men  who  were  willing  to  work  twelve 
hours  rather  than  four. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  suppose  they  would  work  four  hours  for  twelve 
hours' pay? 

Mr.  Mull.  Oh,  'certainly. 

Mr.  Hayden.  And  I  suppose  you  could  find  a  receiver  in  bank- 
run  tcy? 

Mr.  Mull.  That  goes  without  saying. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Mull,  what  processes,  if  any,  in  your  company 
on  Government  work,  or  work  under  contract  with  the  Government, 
are  necessarily  continuous,  requiring  uncertain  lengths  of  days'  work? 

Mr.  Mull.  Well,  there  is  boring  the  large  cylinders;  that  is  an  oper- 
ation that  we  have  got  to  take  advantage  of.  A  man  starts  to  finish 
a  cut  in  one  of  those  big  cylinders;  he  stays  there  until  he  finishes. 
It  would  be  impracticable  to  stop  the  machine  or  to  put  a  man  there 
to  relieve. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Mull.  Because  a  new  man  would  not  know  the  machine,  or 
know  the  condition  of  the  machine. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Suppose  you  put  another  man  in  his  place? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  do  not  think  he  would  be  sufficiently  well  posted  with 
the  conditions  up  to  that  time  to  successfully  carry  it  out,  because  as 
the  tool  is  planing  off,  you  need  a  man  who  knows  just  what  to  do  to 
terminate  that  cut  just  as  it  began. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  kind  of  cylinders  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Mull.  Steam  cylinders  for  the  main  engines.  We  have  them 
there  106  inches  in  diameter  and  13-foot  length. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  How  long  does  it  take  to  bore  them  out,  Mr.  Mull? 
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Mr.  Mull.  That  depends  entirely  upon  circumstances. 
Mr.  Nicholas.  Usually  what  is  the  length  of  time? 
Mr.  MuuL.  Well,  it  took  this  particular  cylinder  I  am  talking 
about  about  eighteen  hours. 
Mr.  Hayden.  Did  they  finish  that  without  a  shift? 
Mr.  Mull.  Without  a  shift. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Now,  what  was  done;  a  man  performs  eighteen  hours 
of  work;  how  long  was  he  off? 

Mr.  Mull.  In  mis  particular  case  that  man  got  his  straight  time 
for  ten  hours,  and  we  paid  him  double  time  for  the  balance  of  the 
ei^ht  hours. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLs.  Did  he  not  eat  anything  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  Mull.  He  certainly  did.  I  might  say  this,  that  we  have  a 
oaf 6  there,  serve  a  lunch  if  there  is  special  work  .going  on;  we  see  to 
it  that  our  men  are  well  provided  for. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Does  the  man  so  on  boring  while  he  is  lunching? 

Mr.  Mull.  He  does  not  leave  tne  machine;  it  is  carried  to  him. 

ilr.  NiCHOLLS.  His  machine  continues  to  go? 

Mr.  Mull.  Sure. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Does  he 'use  any  hand  tool  in  the  work  itself? 

Mr.  Mull.  During  the  process  of  boring? 

ilr.  NiCHOLLS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mull.  He  does  to  the  extent,  if  the  tool  is  bearing  up  a  little 
and  we  think  the  cyUnder  is  going  to  come  out  a  Uttle  shy,  ne  attempts 
to  draw  the  tool  down;  that  is  the  only  hand  tool  he  uses. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  It  is  all  done  practicallv  by  the  machine? 

ilr.  Mull.  It  depends  upon  the  mechanical  abiUty  of  the  man 
what  sort  of  a  job  it  is  going  to  produce. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Would  not  another  man,  who  is  used  to  the  same 
work,  be  fuUy  as  well  qualified  to  continue  the  machine  as  the  man 
who  is  already  at  it? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  men  used  to  working 
that  sized  tool. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  I  say  a  man  who  is  used  to  running  one? 

Mr.  Mull.  We  have  the  shop  there,  and  we  can  not  take  a  man 
from  one  tool  to  another  and  put  him  on  it.  Any  practical  man 
will  know  that  is  impracticable.  A  man  must  learn  his  tool  just  ad 
much  as  anything  else. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  I  agree;  but  have  you  only  one  man  in  the  shop 
who  does  that  kind  oi  work;  I  understood  you  built  several  ships  at 
the  same  time? 

ilr.  Mull.  Oh,  we  do  not  have  many  boring  mills  that  take  that 
sized  cylinder,  and  we  have  but  one  man  worfing  that  mill. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  But  do  you  have  only  one  man  in  your  shop  who 
does  run  that  kind  of  a  null? 

Mr.  Mull.  Oh,  we  have  many  mills,  but  not  that  take  such  cylin- 
ders as  I  am  speaking  of.    We  have  men  who  are  specialists;  we  do 
not  wish  to  trust  to  everybody  the  boring  out  of  a  cylinder  and  spoil- 
ing some  work  that  would  throw  us  back  six  monttis.     We  have  this 
ffood  job  and  give  that  to  a  man  with  an  expUcit  judgment  who 
Knows  how  to  terminate  the  work  correctly. 
Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  How  many  men  have  you  of  that  class  in  your  yard  ? 
Mr.  Mull.  I,  for  one,  and  the  man  who  runs  the  tool  for  another. 
I  guess  we  could  muster  up  sufficient  to  carry  on  our  work. 
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Mr.  NiCHOLLs.  How  many,  I  say,  have  you? 

Mr.  Mull.  We  could  muster  up  a  half  a  dozen,  probably,  but  we 
would  want  them  to  have  some  experience  on  the  tool. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is,  he  must  know  his  tool. 

Mr.  Mull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That,  is,  he  must  know  how  it  works. 

Mr.  Mull.  Yes;  as  a  jockey  knows  his  horse. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Can  a  man  driving  this  machine,  one  of  those  men 
in  the  same  class  more  than  another,  know  what  effect  the  boring  of 
the  cylinder  farther  on  is  going  to  have  on  the  tool — one  more  than 
another? 

Mr.  Mull.  Yes. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  How  can  they  tell? 

Mr.  Mull.  A  matter  of  experience  with  the  men.  Some  men 
kave  more  experience  than  others;  are  quicker  than  others. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  I  am  speaking  of  men  who  are  equal. 

Mr.  Mull.  Men  are  not  equal,  as  those  things  go. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  But  you  trust  the  same  class  of  work,  do  you  not, 
to  more  than  one  man  in  that  class  at  various  times? 

Mr.  Mull.  Of  course;  but  we  know  thect  the  man  is  running  that 
tool  who  can  produce  the  work.  I  am  speaking  now  of  one  tool.  We 
have  several  boring  mills,  which  bore  several  sizes  of  cylinders,  and 
we  measure  the  cyhnders  according  to  the  abiUty  of  the  man  running 
the  tool. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  But,  as  I  understand,  you  say  you  could  scare  up 
about  a  half  a  dozen  men  who  run  the  same  kind  of  a  mill. 

Mr.  Mull.  Similar,  but  smaller. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  And  they  would  be  practically  equal,  in  as  far  as 
their  abiUty  to  run  a  bore  in  a  cylinder? 

Mr.  Mull.  Not  of  all  sizes;  no. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Have  you  only  one  man  for  each  size? 

Mr.  Mull.  We  never  employ  more  than  one  man  to  run  a  tool; 
therefore,  we  would  have  but  one  man  on  the  tool. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Suppose  that  that  man  was  sick  for  a  day;  is  the 
battle  ship  held  up  until  he  gets  well? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  have  seen  instances  where  men  have  been  sick  and  it 
has  paid  us  well  not  to  push  the  tool — ^not  to  proceed  with  the  work; 
because  if  a  man  is  being  educated  on  certain  Unes  of  work  it  is 
impossible  for  another  man  to  take  that  up  and  give  us  an  assurance 
that  he  will  not  spoil  the  work. 

.Mr.  Hayden.  is  not  that  summed  up  by  this,  Mr.  Mull,  that  the 
man  is  required  to  work  with  his  mind  rather  than  with  his  hands, 
and  is  more  than  a  machine — he  is  a  man? 

Mr.  Mull.  Of  course  it  is  the  personaUty  of  the  man  rather  than 
of  the  machine. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Is  not  the  machine  gauged  to  bore  a  hole  of  a 
certain  specific  diameter  in  the  cylinder;  must  it  not  conform  exactly 
to  a  certain  diameter  through  the  cylinder? 

Mr.  Mull.  No. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Do  not  your  specifications  call  for  a  certain  sized 
cyUnder? 

Mr.  Mull.  Yes. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Then  how  do  you  bring  that  size  about  except  by 
boring?  trii 
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Mr.  Mull.  Accurately,  we  do  not;  it  is  not  within  the  province  of 
man  to  do  it  either. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  You  are  going  into  the  one-millionth  part  of  an 
inch. 

Mr.  Mull.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  But  for  practical  purposes,  when  you  say  you  wiU 
cut  a  10-foot  cyUnder  you  will  cut  a  lO-foot  cylinder  without,  at 
least,  an  inch  difference  ? 

ifr.  Mull.  All  right.  Let  me  tell  you,  right  in  the  specification 
of  the  United  States  Government  'for  machinery,  the  turret-turning 
ge^r,  we  are  allowed  three  one-thousandths  of  an  inch ;  that  is  on  the 
turret. 

Mr.  'NiCHOLLS.  How  about  the  cylinders? 

Mr.  Mull.  The  cylinders,  they  Know  too  much  to  specify;  they 
know  we  can  not  attain  it. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Do  they  not  specify  exactly? 

Mr.  Mull.  They  do.  They  will  say  a  cyUnder  100  inches.  We  get 
it  100  inches  if  we  can.  If  the  cut  does  not  prove  successful,  or  if 
the  cylinder  is  bolted  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  a  strain  set  up  by 
the  clamping  effect,  and  we  lessen  the  bolting,  something  does  not 
prove  just  right  and  does  not  pass  the  inspector,  and  we  go  over  it 
again. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Exactly;  but  in  introducing  this  boring  apparatus 
it  is  gau^d  so  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  will  bore  a  100-inch 
cylinder  if  that  is  your  specification  ? 

Mr.  Mull.  You  mean  to  convey  to  me  this  point:  That  when  you 
start  the  tool  at  a  certain  measurement  it  will  terminate  that  same 
measurement  and  requires  no  attention  from  the  man? 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  No;  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  cutters  have 
to  be  renewed  or  driven  in  to  make  up  for  the  wearing  caused  by 
cutting  out  the  cylinder. 

Mr.  Mull.  That  is  what  I  said,  but  there  is  not  one  man  out  of  one 
hundred  who  has  the  experience  to  do  that  properly.  It  must  be  a 
man  who  has  taken  the  rough  cut  out  and  taken  the  semifinish  cuts 
in  order  to  have  that  judgment  in  order  to  know  just  exactly  what 
to  do. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Suppose  you  have  more  than  one  man  who  does 
work  of  that  same  class,  identically  the  same,  why  is  it  that  he  may 
not  take  up  the  work  and  continue  the  machine  that  is  boring  and 
finish  it  up?  T   "      ' 

Mr.  Mull.  Simply  because  that  man  has  not  had  the  previous 
experience  on  that  particular  job.  Had  that  man  started  the  job  in 
its  very  conception,  he  then,  perhaps,  would  have  the  same  expe- 
rience, but  you  can  not  take  a  man  and  rush  right  in  on  a  job  of  that 
kind  and  finish  it  and  expect  to  get  good  results. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Are  you  not  required  to  furnish  a  cyUnder  of  a  cer- 
tain diameter,  steel  of  a  certain  quality,  by  the  Government?    '^-*  J 

Mr.  Mull.  We  generally  make  ours  out  of  cast  iron.      *  '    '   i 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Out  of  cast  iron? 

Mr.  Mull.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  to  be  of  a  certain  chemical  consistency 
to  bring  it  to  meet  the  Government  requirements.  ■ 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  And  he  could  vouch  it  would  be  that  in  each  case  ? 
Mr.  Mull.  Yes;  that  is  our  aim. 
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£^Mr.  Drew.  May  I  ask,  in  tliis  connection,  to  complete  tliis  point 
on  the  record,  if  you  went  to  the  expense  of  hiring  two  men  who 
could  operate  tliis  same  tool  with  equal  efficiency,  then  they  were 
started  on  the  job  at  the  same  time,  still  one  man  having  started  on 
this  particular  job,  you  say  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  for  the 
other  man  to  step  in  at  the  end  of  eight  hours  and  finish  this  work, 
because  there  is  something  about  tne  continuous  operation  that 
necessitates  the  same  man  finishing  who  started? 

Mr.  Mull.  That  is  what  I  wish  to  convey,  exactly. 

Mr.  Drew.  May  I  go  further  than  that?  You  look  to  one  man  for 
responsibility  for  a  certain  piece  of  work,  if  you  start  him  on  it? 

Mr.  Mull.  Yes,  sit. 

Mr.  Drew.  K  two  men  work  on  it,  would  there  not  be  a  division  of 
responsibility? 

Mr.  Mull.  Yes,  sir. 
^  Mr.  Drew.  And  would  that  not  disorganize  voiu*  working  force 
inmiediately,  to  have  two  working  forces  on  jobs? 
'    Mr.  Mull.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Mull,  passing  on  now  to  your  relations  with  your 
subcontractors  other  than  those  who  are  in  your  own  employ  and 
actually  engaged  in  preparing  the  structural  work  on  vessels  that  you 
are  working  on,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  furnish  boilers,  steel,  cranes, 
and  one  thmg  or  another  of  that  description,  what  effect  would  an 
eight-hour  limitation  of  the  ho\u*s  of  labor  such  as  contemplated  by 
this  bill  have  upon  them? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  should  say  that  so  far  as  our  structural  material,  such 
as  plates,  are  concerned,  I  do  not  know  that  we  would  ever  get  them. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is,  the  subcontractors  would  refuse  to  bid? 

Mr.  Mull.  Yes.  sir;  they  would  refuse  to  bid  if  they  were  confined 
to  an  eight-hour  aay.  It  is  hard  enough  to  get  that  material  now  on 
>a  ten-hour  basis  on  Government  work,  as  they  are  on  a  higher  quality; 
they  have  to  make  special  ingots,  and  when  we  are  busv  there  is  so 
much  structural  work  eoing  on  that  they  will  not  fumisn  them  imtil 
they  get  ready.  But  I  am  sure  if  they  were  limited  to  an  eight-hour 
day,  restricted  by  this  law,  I  do  not  know  that  they  would  ever  do  it. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  mean  you  find  them  unwillmg  to  furnish  you 
with  materials  when  business  is  active? 

Mr.  Mull.  We  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Hayden.  When  there  is  demand  for  structural  steel? 

Mr.  Mlxl.  Take  the  product  of  the  United  States  company:  I  do 
not  think  the  Government  work  would  represent  2  per  cent  or  their 
entire  output;  I  do  not  think  it  will  amoimt  to  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Every  tiling  that  you  buy  from  them  you  buy  on 
special  order? 

Mr.  Mull.  Special  order,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Can  you  find  it  in  stock  anywhere? 

Mr.  Mull.  No;  not  even  for  merchant  work. 

Mr.  Hayden.  If  you  had  such  materials  in  your  yard,  would  they 
'be  salable  for  work  on  merchant  ships? 

Mr.  Mull.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Mull.  They  would  not  pay  the  price,  and  we  could  not  afford 
to  work  it  in  a  merchant  ship. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is,  the  Government  work  is  very  costly? 
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Mr.  MuuL,  It  is.     You  take  a  rivet,  they  want  it  nickeled  steel. 
Mr.  Hayi>en.  You  are  engaged  in  builoing  some  destroyers? 
Mr.  Mull.  Yes;  and  at  tne  present  time  we  have  yet  to  find  a 
man  to  furnish  rivets  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Government. 
Mr.  Hayden.  Would   those   rivets,   when  inspected  by  you,   be 
available  for  use  on  other  ships? 

Mr.  Mull.  No;  they  are  too  costly,  too  hard,  impracticable  to  use. 
I  will  relate  an  instance  that  has  only  happened  tnis  week.  On  the 
battle  ship  South  Carolina,  after  her  armor  plates,  that  is,  her  barbette 
No.  1,  was  made  and  delivered,  they  were  put  on  the  ship,  and 
two  flaws  on  the  surface  were  discovered,  and  we  had  to  take 
those  plates  off  and  ship  them  back  to  Bethlehem.  We  were  informed 
it  would  take  two  months  to  have  them  replaced.  That  is  not  only 
holding  up  that  particular  barbette,  but  we  had  calculated  to  put 
the  first  turret  track  and  the  first  turret  in  that  part  of  the  ship. 
That  delay  will  mean  not  onlj  the  two  months,  but  the  consequential 
delays  on  other  places,  and  it  will  be  about  five  months.  We  have 
to  make  overtime;  we  could  not  expect  the  Government  to  give  us 
an  extension  on  anything  of  that  kind;  they  would  not,  if  we  asked 
them;  they  would  say,  **  Why  do  you  not  do  this?*'  or  *^  Why  do  you 
not  do  that?"  The  result  is  that  we  will  have  to  start  in  when  these 
plates  come  and  work  overtime  night  and  day. 

it.  Hayden.  To  avoid  a  penalty? 

Mr.  Mull.  Yes;  to  avoid  a  penalty.  When  we  are  restricted  to 
an  eight-hour  basis,  we  will  have  to  ao  something  to  prevent  Provi- 
dence or  inevitable  accident  from  coming  to  crack  our  armor  plates. 

Mr.  Hatden.  How  many  contracts  do  you  let  for  material  outside 
of  your  own  subcontractors;  give  us  an  estimate? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  could  not  say — the  micellaneous  material,  such  as 
structural  material,  carpets,  oilcloths,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Everything;  can  you  estimate  it? 

Mr.  Mull.  No. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Does  it  exceed  100? 

Mr.  Mull.  Oh,  my,  yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Three? 

Mr.  Mull.  Thousands. 

Mr.  Hayden.  For  the  various  minute  items? 

Mr.  Mull.  For  the  various  minor  items;  I  could  not  enumerate 
them  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Are  any  of  the  things  you  get  under  your  subcon- 
tracts procurable  in  the  open  market  1 

Mr.  Mull.  Nothing  for  Government  work.  Even  the  linoleum 
that  goes  on  the  floor  you  can  not  buy  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Could  you  sell  it,  if  you  had  it,  in  open  market? 

Mr.  Mull.  At  a  loss;  we  have  remnants  left  over  at  times  that 
we  work  in  on  merchant  ships  which  they  are  very  glad  to  take,  but 
it  is  at  a  loss  to  us.  Even  paint  and  rubber.  I  have  seen  us  wait 
six  months  for  rubber  for  sidelights  for  our  ports  for  Government 
ships.  This  rubber  is  manufactured.  It  goes  to  a  chemist  who 
takes  chemical  analyses  and  treats  it  physically  for  its  physical  test, 
and  I  have  seen  us  wait  six  months  for  india  rubber. 

Mr.  Hatden.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Mull.  For  the  purpose  of  side  lights  for  battle  ships  and  inner 
bottom  water  manhole  plates. 
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Mr.  Hayden.  Although,  in  the  aggregate,  that  is  a  very  small 
item? 

Mr.  Mull.  Very  small,  yet  a  ship  could  not  leave  without  even 
that,  small  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Hatden.  Mr.  Mull,  at  a  former  hearing  Mr.  Powell,  of  your 
company,  was  addressing  the  committee  and  was  asked  this  question 
by  an  aavocate  of  the  Dili,  Mr.  Tracy:  ''Is  it  not  true  that  when 
business  is  normal  it  is  a  ^eat  deal  more  difficult  for  the  Cramps 
Shipbuilding  Company  to  obtain  employees,  because  of  the  fact  that 
thev  can  obtain  better  conditions  and  better  wages  in  other  localities, 
and  when  there  is  a  depression  that  they  can  obtain  all  the  help  that 
they  need,  because  of  the  fact  of  the  depression?''  Will  you  please 
teU  us  what  you  know  of  that  condition,  whether  it  exists  or  not? 

Mr.  Mull.  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Tracy  asked  the  question,  an  advocate  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Mull.  I  do  not  agree  with  that.  I  think  that  we  do  pay 
better  wages  than  other  places.  I  am  sure  that  our  wages  are  higher 
than  any  other  shipyara  in  this  country;  that  is,  the  money  paid  to 
the  workmen  is  more. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Through  the  medium  of  the  subcontract  system? 

Mr.  Mull.  Through  the  medium  of  the  subcontract  system. 

Mr.  NicHOLLS.  Could  vou  say  per  hour? 

Mr.  Mull.  More  per  hour.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  place  in 
the  United  States  that  pays  the  wages  we  do  for  shijp  construction. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  obtaimng  at  all  times  a 
sufficient  working  force  ? 

Mr.  Mull.  We  may  have  difficulty  in  getting  riveters.  Except 
in  that,  I  do  not  know  of  an  instance  where  we  have  ever  had  dim- 
cultv.  Riveters  are  a  floating  class  of  people,  and  when  structural 
work  is  at  its  height  around  the  large  cities  they  pay  there  high  wages, 
and  the  riveters  go  there  in  preference  to  coming  to  the  shipyard. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  work  is  easier;  not  so  accurate? 

Mr.  Mull.  The  work  is  limited.  They  only  drive  a  few  rivets  and 
only  work  a  few  hours;  that  is  the  reason.  But,  as  a  rule,  when  we 
are  running  at  a  normal  rate  we  never  have  any  trouble  at  all;  no 
difficulty  whatever. 

Mr.  Drew.  May  I  ask  you  just  for  information  what  a  normal  out- 
put of  a  gang  of  four  riveters  is  during  a  day? 

Mr.  Mull.  A  right  and  a  left  hand  man,  a  holder — what  is  the 
size  of  the  rivet? 

Mr.  Drew.  A  three-quarter  rivet. 

Mr.  Mull.  Countersunk  or  button  head  ? 

Mr.  Drew.  Button  head. 

Mr.  Mull.  We  will  put  in  1,400,  one  man. 

Mr.  Drew.  A  day? 

Mr.  Mull.  A  day. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  one  man? 

Mr.  Mull.  One  man,  with  a  pneumatic  hammer. 

Mr.  Drew.  Working  how  many  hours. 

Mr.  Mull.  He  will  start  in  the  morning  at  7  and  quit  at  4. 

Mr.  Hayden.  An  hour  for  lunch? 

Mr.  Mull.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour.  He  gets  paid  for  every 
rivet  he  drives,  too. 
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Mr.  Hayden.  That  is,  paid  by  piecework? 

Mr.  Drew.  Do  you  know  whetner  he  belongs  to  a  union  or  not? 

Mr.  Murx.  I  know  he  does  not,  and  if  he  did  he  would  not  be  driv- 
ing rivets. 

Mr.  NicHOLLS.  You  do  not  employ  any  union  men? 

Mr.Muu:..  Not  if  we  can  get  others,  and  we  never  have  any  diflB- 
culty  in  getting  others,  none  whatever.  I  remember,  before  coming 
down  here,  I  stopped  in  our  labor  bureau  ofl5ce,  and  we  had  3,000 
applicants  for  work. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  At  this  time? 

Mr.  Mull.  Right  now,  3,000  applicants,  all  of  whom  are  nonimion 
men. 

Mr.  NicHOLLS.  Do  you  claim,  on  the  whole,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
biiild  a  battle  ship  under  the  eight-hour  day  Umitation? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  think  it  is  utterly  impracticable,  almost  impossible. 

ilr.  XicHOLLs.  Has  it  not  already  been  done? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  think  it  has  never  been  done. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  What  is  your  information  in  regard  to  the  building 
of  the  Connecticutt 

Mr.  Mull.  Well,  I  do  not  care  to  criticise  that;  but  I  should  think 
that  information  could  be  had  from  those  who  are  perfectly  willing  to 
say.  The  navy-yard  has  a  record  of  it;  I  know  they  did  not  do  it, 
I  will  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  NicHOLLS.  That  they  did  not  build  it  on  an  eight-hour  basis? 

Mr.  Mull.  On  an  eight-nour  basis,  no,  sir;  and  I  will  cite  as  an 
instance,  if  they  did,  at  the  same  time  we  were  building,  under  the 
same  appropriation,  a  ship  called  the  Tennessee,  We  oidlt  her  in 
aix  and  a  half  months  less  time  than  they  did  the  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Hayden.  How  did  the  two  ships  compare  in  tonnage? 

Mr.  Mull.  About  the  same;  about  the  same  amount  of  work  on 
each  ship. 

Mr.  >iicHOLLS.  Have  you  any  definite  information  to  support  your 
statement  that  they  didrnot  comply  with  the  eight-hour  law? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  do  not  know  what  they  compUed  with,  but  I  know, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  could  not  have  accomplished  that  work- 
ing eight  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Without  overtime  ? 

Mr.  Mull.  Without  overtime. 

ifr.  NiCHOLLS.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion? 

Mr.  Mull.  No,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion;  it  is  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal knowledge,  in  part. 

ilr.  NicHOLi^.  I  am  only  trying  to  get  down  to  whether  it  is  part 
opinion,  or  whether  there  are  facts  connected  with  it.  Can  you 
point  out  to  us  any  case  in  the  building  of  that  ship,  any  instance, 
where  they  did  work  more  than  eight  hours,  and  violated  the  eight- 
hour  law? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  do  not  know  what  they  violated;  I  did  not  know  that 
the  law  existed ;  I  now  do  not  know.  I  was  over  there  at  the  laimch- 
ing,  preparatory  to  the  launching,  and  I  know  they  worked  right 
through  about  twenty-four  hours. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  In  launching  the  ship  ? 

Mr.  Mull.  Laimching  and  the  preparatory  stages  of  laimching 
that  are  necessary. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS,  That  would  be  an  emergency? 
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Mr.  Mull.  No,  it  would  not;  I  do  not  consider  it  would  be  any 
more  an  emergency  than  would  be  changing  the  man  on  the  tool  or 
boring  the  cylmder. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Is  it  not  so  in  launching  a  ship  that  when  they  com- 
mence to  drive  their  wedges  and  start  to  move  the  ship,  if  they  allow 
it  to  set,  it  goes  down  in  the  wedges  and  gets  fixed  in  the  ways? 

Mr.  Mull.  They  do  set  and  are  wedged  and  are  sometimes  fixed. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  is  it  not  an  injurious  thing 
to  do? 

Mr.  Mull.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  we  are  here  in  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  to  probe  into  violations  of  any  present  law 
on  the  part  of  anybody. 

The  (Thaibman.  The  only  pertinency  it  has  is  this;  it  has  been  sug- 
gested by  gentlemen  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work,  and  by  more  than 
one,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  can  not  bore  certain  cylmders  accu- 
rately except  it  is  done  by  the  same  hand.  I  do  not  know  the  impor- 
tance of  that,  really,  for  1  had  supposed  that  would  be  an  emergency. 
Frankly,  my  own  mipression  is  that  two  men  can  not  bore  a  pump 
log  throi^h  that  part  where  the  box  is  to  play  and  get  it  smooth, 
but  that  is  the  only  pertinency  it  has^  whether  the  Connecticut's  cyl- 
inder, and  so  forth,  were  bored  by  different  people,  each  one  working 
eight  hours  and'  changing  the  tools. 

•  Mr.  Haskins.  Mr.  Nicholls  seemed  to  be  probing  to  ascertain 
from  this  witness  if  he  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  violation 
of  the  law  in  the  building  of  the  Connecticut. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Here  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  satisfy  myself  on. 
If  a  thing  has  been  done,  it  is  within  the  boxmds  of  possibility,  and 
even  probability,  to  do  it  again  under  like  circumstances.  The  wit- 
ness says  that  it  can  not  be  done;  it  has  been  claimed,  and  it  seems 
to  be  a  matter  of  record,  that  the  Connecticut  was  built  under  the 
eight-hour  day,  and  if  that  be  true,  then  all  his  statements  to  the  con- 
trary saying  that  it  can  not  be  done  amount  to  nothing. 

The  Chaibman.  There  has  not  been  any  proof  offered  here,  Mr. 
Nicholls,  that  the  eight-hour  system  was  adhered  to  in  the  building 
of  the  Connecticut. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  And^  therefore,  if  that  would  be  true,  it  would  have 
a  very  material  effect  m  this  hearing  and  on  the  question. 

The  Chaibman.  But  you  can  not  rebut  that  which  has  not  been 
proven. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  The  witness  made  a  statement  that  it  was  not  com- 
plied with  on  that  ship.  It  is  possible  that  those  who  are  defending 
the  bill  may  bring  evidence  that  it  was,  later  on.  I  am  trying  to  get 
the  facts  as  to  what  he  bases  his  statement  on  when  he  says  that  we 
eight-hour  law  was  not  complied  with  in  the  building  of  the  CW- 
necticut. 

Mr.  Mull.  I  did  not  say  that  it  was  not;  you  misunderstand  me. 
I  did  not  tell  you  that  the  eight-hour  bill  was  not  complied  with. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  No;  but  the  eight-hour  day. 

Mr.  Mull.  Or  the  eight-hour  day.  I  did  not  know  of  the  existence 
of  an  eight-hour  law,  even  at  that  time. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  The  question  was  asked  whether  or  not  they  built 
the  ship  under  an  eight-hour  day,  and  I  understood  you  to  say  no. 
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Mr.  Mull..  I  said  there  were  some  parts  of  that  ship  as  to  which  I 
was  a  personal  witness  that  they  worked  longer  than  eight  hours. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLs.  Of  course,  the  notes  will  show  what  we  asked  and 
what  you  said  on  that  point,  but  my  impression  was  that  you  said,  in 
substance,  that  it  was  not  built  upon  an  eight-hour  day,  and  then  you 
cited  this  one  case  of  the  launching  and  preparation  for  launching, 
about  which  I  asked  the  question  afterwards  whether  it  might  not  be 
considered  an  emergency. 

Mr.  MxjLX..  I  said  that  was  what  came  under  my  observation. 
The  Chairman.  What  the  notes  will  show. is  that  the  gentleman 
said  he  knew  from  personal  knowledge  of  shipbuilding  that  the  Cim- 
necticut  could  not  be  built  adhering  to  the  eight-hour  day,  from  his 
knowledge  of  boring  cylinders,  and  so  forth,  and  that  he  Knew  from 
his  kno^edge  of  the  business  that,  perhaps,  she  was  not  built  in  the 
time  specified  on  the  eight-hour  plan.  He  was  then  asked  for  a  spe- 
cific instance.  I  admit,  Mr.  Nicholls,  that  the  question  had  no  appli- 
cabiUty  to  the  statement.  He  stated  what  he  knew  could  I5e  done 
on  a  particular  plan;  that  does  not  carry  with  it  the  idea  that  he 
could  state  a  specific  instance. 

ilr.  Holder.  Does  that  mean,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  one  shift  of 
men  or  two  or  three  ?    The  witness  might  answer  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  has  previously  stated  that  good  work 

on  the  body  of  the  ship  could  only  fee  done  by  daylight,  and  there  is 

not  daylight  enough  in  this  latitucie  to  work  two  shif  te  in  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Hayden.  As  I  understand,  there  is  not  dayUght  enough  in  this 

latitude  to  work  two  shifts  for  any  length  of  time  economically  ? 

Mr.  Mull.  No;  there  is  not. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Having  in  view  good  results  and  expedition  in  the 
performance  of  the  work? 

Mr.  Mull.  And  the  safety  of  the  workmen. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Tell  us  why  the  safety  of  the  workmen  is  involved? 
Mr.  Mull.  Simply  this,  tnat  in  the  construction  of  a  ship  you  are 
walking  along  12-mch  planks  and  elevated  locations,  and  the  shadows 
of  electric  lights,  to  say  the  least,  are  very  conf  ouncling  at  night,  and 
the  man  jumping  from  frame  to  frame  is  doing  hazardous  work;  we 
would  not  permit  it. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Now,  Mr.  Mull,  please  take  up  the  question  of  the 
fitting  out  of  a  ship  for  her  trial  tnp  and  the  running  of  a  vessel  on  her 
trial  trip  and  the  necessity  of  the  work  with  respect  to  the  length  of 
the  men's  em^oyment,  workmen  and  mechanics. 

^fr.  Mull.  The  specifications  prescribe  that  the  engines  shall  have 
a  four-hour  full  speed  endurance  trial;  that  is,  the  maximum  power. 
Preparing  to  get  the  ship  in  a  condition  to  go  on  a  four-hour  run 
means  the  standardizing  of  your  ship,  which  may  take  five  hours, 
which  means  that  you  have  a  number  of  picked  men,  all  specialists 
in  their  lines,  and  as  these  ships  are  untried  it  is  impossible  to  have 
two  classes  of  men  who  know  just  what  to  do.     So,  we  have  con- 
stantly in  our  employ  the  men  who  go  on  trial  trips.     We  start  out, 
tor  instance,  at  daylight  to  standardize  a  ship.     It  will  be  quite  1 
o'clock  when  that  operation  is  over.     Then  we  will  start  right  back  on 
a  four-hour  run.     It  will  take  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  until  we 
get  in  water  suflBciently  deep  to  run  the  maximum  speed  trial.     By 
the  time  that  trial  is  concluaed  the  men  have  worked  eighteen  hours, 
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excepting  the  firemen;  we  put  them  on  six-hour  shifts,  but  all  the 
skilled  mechanics  and  engineers  are  there  from  start  to  finish,  and  on 
the  twenty-four  hour  trial  not  only  are  the  ship's  people  on  watch  for 
that  entire  twenty-four  hoiu^,  but  the  Government  officials  are  there^ 
being  reheved  for  limch,  or  something  to  eat,  but  constantly  on  hand. 
Those  are  things  that  you  could  not  possibly  conduct  under  an  eight- 
hour  d^. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Or  any  other  limitation? 

Mr.  Mull.  Or  any  other  limitation,  because  an  accident  might 
happen  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  you  have  to  repair  it  if  you  are 
at  sea,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  hours  men  would  have 
to  work. 

Mr.  Davenport.  What  do  you  mean  by  *' standardizing?" 

Mr.  Mull.  Standardizing  the  screw  is  by  running  over  a  meastired 
mile  and  progressive  runs^  starting  in,  say,  at  7  knots,  and  in  7  knots 
you  would  get  60  revolutions.  Then  you  go  10  or  12  or  14,  with  the 
relative  number  of  revolutions.  Then  you  make  a  curve.  From 
that  curve  you  derive  what  would  be  the  speed  of  the  ship ;  say,  you 
would  find  out,  if  she  was  supposed  to  be  an  18-knot  ship,  whether  she 
was  up  to  the  requirements.  In  other  words,  you  get  a  coefficient  of 
her  screw.  Then  we  proceed  in  deeper  water  at  sea  to  run,  or  attempt 
to  run,  the  required  revolutions.  All  that  is  conducted  by  a  class  of 
experts,  and  you  do  not  have  them  in  shifts. 

Afr.  Hayden.  As  a  rule,  is  it  not  true  that  the  number  of  men 
engaged  in  any  branch  of  shipbuilding  is  comparatively  limited  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Mull.  They  are,  yes*  all  the  specialists  are  limited.  We  do 
not  have  the  command  of  laoor  that  they  do  in  Europe,  because  that 
is  the  principal  business;  here  shipbuilding  is  practically  a  side  issue, 
and  reliable  men,  men  such  as  we  would  call  ^'speciaUsts,"  are  very 
rare^  very  few. 

Mr.  Hatden.  And  others  could  not  be  intrusted  with  the  work? 

Mr.  Mull.  No;  certainly  not. 

Mr.  Payson.  Before  you  leave  the  question  of  trials,  and  so  on, 
might  I  ask  a  question?  Do  you  happen  to  remember,  in  all  Govern- 
ment contracts  for  the  construction  of  battle  ships,  in  the  trial  of  the 
electric  power,  that  it  is  provided  there  must  be  a  twelve-hour  con- 
tinuous test? 

Mr.  Mull.  Yes,  sir;  and  now  it  is  twenty-four. 

Mr.  Payson.  Is  that  so  ?     It  used  to  be  twelve. 

Mr.  Mull.  Yes,  sir;  the  first  twelve  for  duration,  the  second 
twelve  for  heat  tests,  and  aside  from  the  electric  test  there  is  a  venti- 
lation test  that  they  have  raised  the  time  limit  on. 

Mr.  Payson.  How  much  continuous  is  that? 

Mr.  Mull.  Twenty-four  hours;  that  is,  twenty-four  hours  at  full 
load  and  forty-eight  hours  at  50  per  cent  load. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Mull,  as  those  terms  are  commonly  employed  in 
shiDbuilding  or  in  other  trades,  what  classes  of  employees  are  embraced 
unaer  the  terms  ** laborer"  or  *' mechanic?'' 

Mr.  Mull.  What  is  embraced  under  the  term  ''mechanic?" 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mull.  A  machinist,  a  molder,  pattern  maker,  ship  carpenter, 
shii)  fitter,  ship  joiner,  a  riveter,  brass  finisher,  coppersmith,  elec- 
trician, hydraulic  man,  driller,  ship  shed  man,  and  innumerable 
draftsmen,  pipe  fitters,  and  so  forth. 
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Mr.  Hatden.  Outside  of  your  oflBce  work,  administrative  force, 
what  men  in  the  employ  of  the  Cramp  Company  would  not  fall  within 
the  description  ** laborer"  or  *' mechanic''  as  tnose  terms  are  under- 
stood in  the  shipbuilding  trades  ? 

Mr.  Mui-L.  Outside  of  the  office  staff? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes;  what  employees,  if  any,  would  fall  under  one  of 
those  two  classes  ? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  think  there  is  possibly  one,  the  foundry  men,  and  only 
them  in  part.  After  they  make  up  tneir  flask  they  go  home,  no  mat- 
ter what  time  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Woula  they  not  be  considered  laborers? 

Mr.  Mull.  No;  they  are  mechanics,  all  excepting  the  foundry  men's 
helpers.  They  will  have  a  lot  of  light  work  to  do,  flask  work,  and 
after  they  finish  that  work  they  wash  up  and  go  home. 

Mr.  Hayden.  And  that  rates  as  labor? 

Mr.  Mull.  Of  course  it  does;  but  that  is  the  one  man  who  would 
accomplish  his  work  within  eight  hours;  I  think  that  was  what  you 
asked. 

Mr.  Hayden.  No;  I  asked  you  to  state  which  of  your  employees 
come  within  the  designation  '* laborer^'  or  '* mechanic.*'  Do  you 
know  of  any  employees  outside  of  your  office  force  who  would  not  be 
classified  either  as  a  laborer  or  mechanic  ? 

Mr.  Mull.  No. 

Mr.  HA.YDEN.  They  are  covered  by  that  description? 

Mr.  Mull.  They  are  covered  by  that  description  outside  of  the 
office  forc5e. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  some  gentleman 
present  has  further  questions  to  ask. 

AFPIDAVrrS   FILED  BY  MB.  MULL. 

iron  workers. 

August  31,  1899. 
We,  the  undersigned  fitters  up  and  iron  workers,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  time  and  rates  now  in  vogue  in  our  department,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  feeling  of  loyalty  we  poesess  for  the  Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons'  Ship  and 
Engine  Building  Company,  we  do  hereunder  cheerfully  afiix  our  signatures: 

Rivet  Department. — J.  Banns,  Pete  Connie,  Henry  Pote,  P.  Grarman, 
W.  Fratieo,  Geo.  Rotherham,  jr.,  Dan  Shields,  W.  Martin,  Wm.  H. 
Curtis,  J.  Bremmer,  Winfield  S.  Pote,  Joseph  Wright,  George  Parcels, 
Sara.  Dool,  P.  McGuigan,  John  De  Kione,  John  Floss,  Robert  Conner, 
John  Hoover,  C.  Johnston,  John  Brown,  W.  Shock,  Chas.  Jones, 
Herbert  Tilton,  Geo.  G.  Rainey,  Peter  C.  Enner,  A.  Made,  H.  Gault, 
B.  Stull,  T.  Fenton,  G.  Kloes,  John  Brasas,  J.  Conroy,  Wm.  Weller, 
J.  Morrow,  S.  Kennedy,  John  Dimlap,  Edward  Kinzlow,  Joseph  G. 
Downing,  O.  W.  Govern,  Peter  Curtis,  Nattie  Officer. 
Francis  Dufui,  C.  Tayler,  James  Coady,  Georee  H.  Schini,  jr.,  John  Hagan, 
%  B.  L.  Mart,  E.  McManus,  James  Colfer,  Henry  Wright,  Julius  Piston, 
John  McKeown,  James  Gramble,  Frank  Breman,  Charles  Fischer,  John 
Mellon,  Thomas  McGrovem,  Frank  Burke,  E.  Johnson,  A.  Jeitner, 
T.  Smith,  Jos.  C.  Pole,  P.  Sheridan,  F.  Dunlap,  B.  Davis,  M.  Trainer, 
J.  Pristott,  Philip  Heary,  Jacob  Shepherd,  Cnas.  Matthews,  J.  Daly, 
William  Egmee,  James  O' Conner,  John  Enoch,  Henry  Bauers,  Albert 
Ruston,  T.  Mude,  T.  White,  W.  Hanrichardson,  James  Roonay,  Wm. 
Schosser,  George  H.  Schini,  jr.,  C.  Fener,  M.  J.  Wozniak,  H.  Werner, 
S.  Jackson,  Patrick  Magee,*  Wm.  Wahl,  Wm.  Deery,  Jno.  T.  Murphy, 
J.  Smith,  C.  Miller,  J.  Reese,  Chas.  Henry,  C.  KinsloW;  G.  Watson, 
Geoive  Blaiiy,  R.  Cartinhight. 
John  Farley,  J.  Finn,  P.  Black,  J.  Shannon,  J.  McMeniment,  I.  S.  Enoch, 
Thomas  Burk.   Thomas  Shamon,   James  Wood,   Adam  McDermot, 
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Samuel  Rice,  Mathias  Kermer,  Thomas  Sexton,  B.  Gallieer,  H.  Bacon. 
T.  Smith,  Ed.  McElroy,  M.  Lee,  L.  Grifis,  Thomas  McOusker,  Daniel 
McElwee,  John  McElwee,  E.  Earlev,  Thos.  Detweiler,  W.  Bunn, 
A.  Chicker,  H.  Somers,  Charlie  Dill,  Bernard  Smith,  J.  Andrews, 
J.  Carney,  P.  McGahan,  W.  Bell,  Frank  Willesley,  Thomas  Loughran, 
John  Hannon,  William  Kelly,  Hugh  Carr,  William  Kurest,  Wesley 
Brewer,  William  H.  Black,  jr.,  Frank  Dool,  James  Gilbert,  C.  Netter, 
E.  Clark,  F.  C.  Baur,  John  Trefifts,  Anthony  Duffy,  Joseph  Gorman, 
Harry  Moran,  James  McGill,  John  McDonald,  P.  Gorham,  F.  Voldt, 
D.  Anem,  E.  Timlin,  Jacob  Comgard,  S.  Plancker,  G.  Kiter,  Frank 
Shulds,  D.  Sexton,  E.  German,  C.  Laddie,  J.  Travis,  J.  OTonnor, 
W.  Strunk,  T.  Harkehaw,  J.  Mullen. 

District  op  Columbia,  m; 

I,  D.  Fulton  Harris,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  said  District,  do  hereby  certify 
that  I  have  compared  the  above  list  of  names,  etc.,  with  the  original  list,  and  find  it 
a  true  and  correct  copy. 

Given  imder  my  hand  and  oflScial  seal  this  11th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1902. 

[seal.]  D.  Fulton  Harris, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Colvnihia. 

(My  commission  expires  January'  4.  1904.) 


iron  workers. 

August  31,  1899. 
We,  the  undersigned  fitters  up  and  iron  workers,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  time  and  rates  now  in  vogue  in  our  department,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  feeling  of  loyalty  we  possess  for  the  Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons*  Ship  and 
Engine  Building  Company,  we  do  hereunder  afl^  our  sienatures: 

Contractors:  George  H.  Shaw,  J.  F.  Schofield,  John  Tollin,  Edward  Jacobs, 
E.  R.  Clinton,  James  Clinton,  James  White,  W.  S.  Pike,  Thos. 
Haley  &  Co.,  William  Frith,  Joseph  Foster,  John  Anderson,  A.  Wallace, 
A.  Baines,  P.  Shields,  W'm.  Lynn,  James  Johnson,  M.  A.  Madden, 
A.  Chambers,  Merritt  Higbee,  John  Mooton,  Norris  Higbee,  James 
Nankine,  John  J.  McGracny,  Charles  Houck,  David  Yoimg,  Albert 
Whilt,  Geoige  Fleck,  John  Shultz,  John  M.  Smith,  Walter  Bateman. 

District  op  Columbia,  m: 

I,  D.  Fulton  Harris,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  said  District,  do  hereby  certify 
that  I  have  compared  the  above  list  of  names,  etc.,  with  the  original  list,  and  find  it 
a  true  and  correct  copy. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  11th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1902. 

[seal.]  D.  Fulton  Harris, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia. 

(My  conurrission  expires  January  4,  1904.) 


electrical  department. 

August  31,  1899. 
We,  the  undersigned  emplovees  of  the  W^m.  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building 
Company,  are  perfectlv  satisfied  with  the  wages  paid  for  our  services  and  the  number 
of  working  hours  per  day,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  uphold  the  firm  in  every  way  and 
cause  no  trouble. 

Chas.  J.  Dougherty,  H.  Dilks,  H.  Lauer,  J.  Michaelie,  Michael  J.  Finlon, 
Sam  Browne,  Geo.  Gardner,  Harry  C.  Cox,  Albert  H.  Thomas,  John 
Rasmossen,  C.  S.  Hattard,  F.  Smith,  G.  Okon,  H.  Shaffer,  E.  V.  Hoi- 
croft,  C.  P.  Cowgill,  P.  J.  Sherwin,  C.  A.  Flood,  James  Keating,  H. 
Graham,  B.  Archer,  Geo.  A.  Pierce,  jr.,  C.  KnoUanch,  William  Booth, 
Wm.  Rotam,  Geo.  C.  Caae^,  Benj.  Kirkpatrick,  James  Gill,  Geo.  A. 
Pierce,  John  Beaupain,  M.  P.  Yoast,  Lewis  E.  Rasmossen,  George 
Hostman,  Major  Miller,  John  Carroll,  Geo.  Trainer,  Charles  Brauns, 
W.  F.  Dingier,  W.  H.  Chatham,  Edw.  Bowers,  Chas.  Schaefer,  H.  E. 
Lane,  Wm.  McFarlan,  Patrick  Douney,  John  E.  Wharton,  J.  Dowell, 
Kennard  Gilbert,  Harry  L.  Parks,  J.  McWhinney;  total,  48. 
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DiflTRicT  OP  Columbia,  m; 

I,  D.  Fulton  HarriB,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  said  District,  do  hereby  certify 
that  I  have  compared  the  above  list  of  names,  etc.,  with  the  original  list,  and  find  it  a 
true  and  correct  copy. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  11th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1902. 

[seal.]  D.  Fulton  Harris, 

Notary  PuhliCf  IHatrict  of  Columbia. 

(My  commission  expires  January  4,  1904.) 


ironworkers. 

August  31, 1899. 
We,  the  underaiened,  fitters  up  and  ironworkers,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  time  and  rates  now  in  vogue  in  our  department,  and  in  con- 
aderation  of  the  feeling  of  loyalty  we  possess  for  the  Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and 
Engine  Building  Company,  we  de  hereunder  cheerfully  affix  our  signatures. 

Punch  shop:  Alfred  Cramp,  John  Dlvey,  Daniel  Webster,  John  W.  Walker, 
George  W.  Tuttle,  Edward  Sterzer,  Felix  Casey,  Edward  Thursby, 
J.  Dehnhard,  William  Cahill,  James  Timlin,  Hugh  McFadden,  Fnuik 
Fields,  Joseph  Belderback,  Wm.  Ervey,  Harry  Kirchner,  Michael 
Gillen,  William  Sturgis,  A.  Anderson,  T.  H.  Hackett,  J.  S.  Thomas, 
H.  Sheak,  Joseph  Wiley,  James  S.  Wallace.  Thos.  Shaffer,  John  Grissim, 
Frank  Cair.  John  Walt,  James  Gallagher,  John  Liddy,  J.  Fronil,  P. 
Findley,  H.  Taylor,  Frank  Morris,  Geoige  Hurst,  Harry  Macfiad, 
Albert  6reg«,  Charles  Godshall,  Wm.  Coughlin,  James  Woods,  L.  M. 
Inman,  Robert  M.  Gregg,  Harry  Tuttle,  Michael  Tobin,  Edw.  B. 
Thompson,  John  Haug,  M.  Deeck,  E.  R.  Ford,  T.  Patrick,  John 
Small,  John  Reilley,  James  Bose,  John  Summ,  Bamev  Gormon. 
John  B.  Stafford,  John  H.  Decker,  Michael  Schick,  Jacob  Mann,  John  W. 
Fields,  John  Hewitt,  Ed.  M.  McDowell,  Lous  Demass,  Thos.  Smith, 
Peter  Bossard,  John  Short,  John  Schumaker,  James  Brady,  Frank 
O'Rouke,  Patrick  Reaph,  John  Callahan,  D.  Carroll,  H.  Playford, 

E.  W.  Lee,  Dan  Finnerty,  Geo.  Payne,  Joseph  Hill,  Frank  Koch, 
Henry  Guev,  J.  M.  Henderson,  A.  Acker,  Thos.  J.  Noonan,  M.  Huff- 

?)rd,  Walter  Coombs,  Hugh  Meara,  Frederick  Whitely,  John  Ward, 
atrick  Britt,  Harry  T.  Denney,  Walter  Denney,  Joseph  Doudell, 

F.  C.  Roe,  T.  Fitzpatrick,  William  Dee,  Edward  Bannan,  J.  Kennedy, 
H.  Blumer,  C.  Rmk,  J.  Sperin^,  J.  McKeane,  Jos.  McFarland,  John 
Greenland,  W.  West,  Chas.  SayJor,  George  Morris,  Rob.  Gavin. 

District  of  Columbia,  m: 

I,  D.  Fulton  Harris,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  District,  do  hereby  certify  that 
1  have  compared  the  above  list  of  names,  etc.,  with  the  original  list  and  find  it  a  true 
and  correct  copy. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  11th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1901. 

[seal.]  D.  Fulton  Harris, 

Notary  Public^  District  of  Columbia. 

(My  commission  expires  January  4,  1904.) 


IRONWORKBR8. 


We,  the  undersigned,  engineers,  watchmen,  conductors,  and  helpers  do  hereby  cer- 
tify that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  time  and  rates  now  in  vogue  in  our  depart- 
ment, and  in  consideration  of  the  feeling  of  loyalty  we  possess  for  me  Wm.  Cramp  & 
Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company,  we  do  hereunder  affix  our  signatures: 

Night  ganffl:  E.  C.  Kenner,  Andrew  Hill,  William  Glenny,  George  West, 
Jacob  Hacker,  Bernard  McHugh,  George  Woodward,  James  Hannafy, 
P.  Seword,  W.  Wiseman,  Benjamin  H.  Phule,  Wm.  T.  Kendell, 
Richard  Murphy,  John  B.  Smith,  Benj.  C.  Thomas,  jr.,  Harry  H. 
Frankinback,  Bfenry  Strahle.  John  J.  Townsend,  Fred  Seitz,  Harry 
Booth,  Thomas  Roobins,  Joim  D.  Adams,  Enos  A.  Stratton,  John 
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Hughes,  Samuel  Phriener,  George  Creamer,  Geoige  W.  Pote,  Samuel 
Knox,  John  Shetzline,  Frederick  H.  Fritz,  Joseph  Dene,  John  W. 
Gabett.  Richard  Mamiariny.  Wm.  SUverton,  Elisha  White,  John 
Seward,  James  McCabe,  BioDert  Culbertson,  John  Forsyth,  Daniel 
Eener. 
Levi  Kenner,  Frank  Baker,  George  M.  Orem,  Andrew  J.  Green,  John  Sulli- 
van, George  Lieb,  James  Gnnin,  P.  Foley,  Neal  McGintv,  P.  Smith, 
W.  H.  Davis,  Joseph  Roman,  D.  Geary,  R.  Hill,  W.  Robinson,  Frank 
Springer,  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Edward  Scott,  A.  Schmidt,  J.  Madison, 
M.  John  McEnnery,  J.  Coyle,  N.  Kenny,  John  Sammon,  John  Spell- 
man,  George  Williamson,  John  L.  Trantz,  John  Winkelman,  H.  B 
Omdofif,  Peter  Knowles,  Lawrence  Conway,  W.  H.  Davis,  Owen  O. 
Kratz,  Robert  Rich,  Geoige  C.  Shepherd,  Peter  Paterson,  John  G. 
Brenner,  A.  Buzza,  J.  Comas,  G.  Springer. 

D18TRIGT  OF  Columbia,  m; 

I,  D.  Fulton  Harris,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  District,  do  hereby  certify  that 
I  have  compared  the  above  list  of  names,  etc.,  with  the  original  list  and  find  it  a  true 
and  correct  copy. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  11th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1902. 

[seal.]  D.  Fui/roN  Harris, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia, 

(My  commission  expires  January  4,  1904.) 


JOINER  DEPARTMENT. 

We,  the  undersigned,  employees  of  the  Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons'  Ship  and  Engine  Build* 
ing  Company,  joiner  department,  do  voluntarily  show  by  our  signatures  tnat  we  are 
content  with  our  present  rate  of  wages  and  number  of  hours  per  aay's  work. 
Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  D.  Weaber,  Jacob  H.  Rihl,  Wm.  G.  Maag,  James  S.  Wilson,  Frank 
Lynn,  John  Wolsoncroft,  Robt.  J.  Btell,  S.  Townsend,  Jos.  Beisswan^r, 
Thos.  Cockroft,  J.  Bums,  George  F.  Buehler,  Peter  A.  Harmer,  Philip 
Jackson,  Walter  Brown,  Thomas  McGovem,  Wm,  W.  Noblet,  Augus- 
tus Schafer,  Daniel  Cathell,  Frank  D.  Cathell,  Henry  Codville,  Chas. 
E.  Bennett,  John  Hovey,  John  W.  Sheppard,  Geo.  Parcels,  Wm.  H. 
Poole,  W.  Albertson,  J.  Thornton,  Jos.  Moore,  Ed.  Roberts,  Jos.  W. 
Crawford,  W.  M.  Robson,  A.  J.  Geaegl,  Al  Nieman,  Sam  Bloch,  F.  M. 
Hugh,  John  Dougherty,  Charles  Catiiell,  Joseph  Beck,  Walter  Cole- 
man, John  Hope. 

District  of  Columbia,  ss: 

I,  D.  Fulton  Harris,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  District,  do  hereby  certify  that 
I  have  compared  the  above  list  of  names,  etc.,  with  the  original  list  and  find  it  a  true 
and  correct  copy. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  11th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1902. 

[seal.]  D.  Fulton  Harris, 

Notary  PvhliCf  District  of  Columbia, 

(My  commission  expires  January  4,  1904.) 


carpenter  department. 

We,  the  undersigned,  employees  of  the  carpenter  department,  wish  to  certify  that ' 
we  are  fully  satisfied  with  tne  rate  and  number  of  hours  now  in  vo^e,  and  owing  to 
the  loyal  feeling  existing  for  the  Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons'  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Com- 
pany do  hereunder  fix  our  signatures. 

J.  B.  Farrell,  O.  J.  Torbert,  Saml.  Shubert,  Alfred  Smith,  C.  Burton  Ward, 
Chas.  Adams,  John  Costello,  A.  Stokes,  Geo.  W.  Hudson,  Jim  Brady, 
Walter  Messick,  Harry  McCartle,  A.  Dustman,  D.  Robertson,  John  Mc- 
Ewen,  James  Gordon,  Harry  Gamble,  Geo.  Evans,  Harry  Morris, 
Thomas  Mayne,  I.  S.  Newcombe,  Theo.  Shepi)ard. 
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District  of  Columbia,  m: 

.  <I,  D.  Fulton  Harris,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  said  District,  do  hereby  certify 
that  I  have  compared  the  above  list  of  names,  etc.,  with  the  original  list  and  find  it  a 
true  and  correct  copy. 

Given  under  my  nand  and  official  seal  this  11th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1902. 

[seal.]  D.  Fulton  Harris, 

Notary  Public^  District  of  Columbia, 

(My  commission  expires  January  4,  1904.) 


HULL  engineering  DBPARTMBNT. 

Philadelphia,  Aiigjist  Sly  1899. 
Mr.  E.  S.  Cramp, 

Superintendent  Engineer. 

Sir:  We,  the  following  employees  of  the  hull  engineering  department  of  William 
Cramp  and  Sons'  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company,  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  our 
present  conditions  with  regard  to  the  number  of  working  hours  and  wages  we  receive. 
Respectfully, 

J.  Tynan,  Robt.  Pidgeon,  J.  McSorlev,  E.  Marley,  John  H.  Bowden,  H.  L. 
Barnard,  H.  C.  Mastiller,  Henchieft  Harrop,  Robert  Neely,  M.  McKin- 
ney,  L.  Mood,  J.  H.  Diamond,  John  Pollard,  Walter  Wyld,  John  Cal- 
houn, John  MeCrane,  Edw.  S.  Adamior,  J.  Pigeon,  James  Wharry, 
Charles  Maybeny,  Wm.  Schumaeker,  Robert  Kennedy,  John  Whalen, 
John  H.  Walsh,  W.  F.  Comfort,  H.  T.  Kincaid,  John  Moran,  I.  Grace, 
R.  Dalton,  J.  Gaskin,  J.  Kehoe,  H.  D.  Compton,  E.  G.  Furman,  Geo. 
Cochrane,  George  Stute,  Kennely  Brown,  G.  Nugent,  S.  McCrea,  R. 
Metzger,  Tim  Sheehan,  Chas.  Senleich,  Ed.  Dohms,  G.  Carney,  Jno. 
J.  Creeden,  David  Beckett,  Michael  Leary,  Louis  Fettig,  Thos.  Percey, 
John  W.  Stainton,  Wm.  J.  Huttenlock,  W.  F.  Casey,  Chas.  Lutz, 
Joseph  Sraynor;  A.  (his  x  mark)  Galligan,  witness  H.  Harrop;  J.  Just, 
B.  Butterworth,  James  McKinney,  Howard  Gibbs,  John  Collins, 
W.  Stinzel,  H.  Kolb,  J.  Cunningham,  C.  Reed,  C.  Smith,  R.  Miller, 
W.  Stafford,  H.  McGonical.  , 

W.  Mathews,  C.  Fyffe,  E.  O'Brien,  Jas.  Salter,  Chaa.  Stanford^  W.  Davis, 
W.  Smith,  John  J,  Miles,  D.  McNaughton,  H.  I.  Lewis,  Wm.  Mayer, 
Chas.  M.  Sorley,  Kiel  Boyle,  David  Keffer,  M.  T.  Stoffel,  C.  Pednck; 
P.  (his  X  mark)  Biuns,  witness  J.  McSorley;  0.  Fleik,  E.  Heist,  Jos. 
Cox,  C.  Mehlmany;  T.  (his  x  mark)  Stetzell,  witness  J.  McSorley; 
Georoe  F.  Weinman,  R.  R.  Sterne,  Henry  Donnelly,  James  M.  Fo8ter,jr. 
Jos.  Morrill;  J.  L.  (his  x  mark)  Nickel,  witness,  Geo.  Stuters;  L.  Reed, 
Hy.  Clarkson,  L.  Myers  Mull,  James  Mulholland,  Peter  McCrystall, 
Walter  Grim  wood,  Tliomas  McElhinney,  Leonard  Leicht,  J.  C.  Chap- 
man, John  Griffin,  Harry  Allway,  George  Mahom,  Chas.  Roth,  Charles 
A.  Frey,  T.  H.  Stenhouse,  Alex.  Campbell,  John  Geisner,  B.  A.  Neill, 
Thomas  Beny,  Tim  Keating,  E.  J.  Melven,  J.  Deeck,  Frank  Fleming, 
Frederick  Ansell,  John  J.  McDermott^.  J.  Cox,  John  Lewis,  Jamee 
Lovekin,  Geoige  Wassner,  Robert  W.  Williamson,  James  Magee,  C.  T. 
Nordgren,  E.  H.  Bolestridge,  S.  Clarke,  James  Kennedy,  Frank 
McGurk,  James  Glenn,  James  Creevey,  Arthur  Himter,  G.  Koches- 
pezger,  M.  Lynch,  Chas.  Hopkins*  J.  (his  x  mark)  Traynor,  Elliott 
Leviness,  Michael  Lally,  T.  H.  Alcorn,  J.  D.  Thomas,  J.  Smith,  S. 
Greenlee,  Frank  Bolen,  Anthony  Wilkinson,  Wm.  Montgomery,  H. 
Miller,  Jos.  Kelly,  O.  R.  Hughes,  Ed.  Dalmedo,  R.  M.  Day,  Wm. 
Kreisher,  M.  B.  Holden,  M.  Murray,  Thomas  Husonofy.  Robert  Arch- 
bald,  Paul  Sheehan,  Michael  Calnan,  Geo.  Mosley,  E.  Kiely,  Wm.  H. 
Findi,  E.  Agnew,  K.  Kauffman,  M.  Chrifltian,  Geonre  J.  Gillespie, 
Martin  Brennan,  William  Welsh,  J.  L.  Sterne,  Wm.  Smith,  Thomas 
Moore,  William  News. 
Bell-hanging  department:  Wm.  Cartwright,  Ed.  Morley.  Harry  Stedman, 
Geoige  W.  Hill,  C.  V.  Landis,  C.  Worth,  Geo.  J.  M!elvin,  Oias.  Birch, 
Henry  Melvin,  Charles  Esslinger,  Pullon.  Cqppersmitn  department: 
J.  Lamb^  C.  Griffith,  James  Boyce,  Patrick  Grady,  Wm.  R.  Heller, 
Chas.  Gng,  John  Devine,  John  Donnelly,  John  Tourish,  Jas.  W.  White- 
head, Greorge  Allen,  H.  Lindau,  J.  F.  Lamb,  J.  Brookes,  Thomas  Cun- 
ningham,  Chas.  S.  Smith,  Eugene  E.  lUchbeig,  Geo.  Heid,  John 
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O'Neill,  Patrick  Leary,  P.  Cavanaueh,  Matthew  Murphy,  Samuel 
Wei«^er,  Chariee  McElay,  Brownside  Coraon,  Arthur  Hstckett,  Harry 
Lavin,  Jas.  Tourish,  James  C.  Aelfel,  Ed.  Boyle,  A.  James  Enwright, 
W .  McLouffhlin,  Owen  Crosby,  Louis  Evans,  Ed.  Hao;an,  H.  J.  Hcnne- 
berry,  E.  Crosain,  F.  Sheehan,  F.  Zimmerman,  Robert  (his  x  mark) 
Cody,  T.  Murphy,  J.  Doyle,  N.  (his  x  mark)  Thomas.  Ventilating 
department:  P.  F.  Conroy,  J.  H.  Kreckmann,  Wm.  DriscoU,  Jesse 
Turner,  Fred  Miller,  A.  McKnight,  E.  Wolfinger,  C.  Houder,  T.  A. 
Maloney,  M.  Needham,  B.  Burdsall,  Edward  Gray. 

DiSTBicr  OF  Columbia,  ss: 

I,  D.  Fulton  Harris,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  District,  do  hereby  certify 
that  I  have  compared  the  above  list  of  names,  etc.,  with  the  original  and  find  it  a  true 
and  correct  copy. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  11th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1902. 

[SBAL.]  D.  Fulton  Harris, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia, 

(My  commission  expires  January  4,  1904.) 


iron  workers. 

August  31,  1899, 
We,  the  undersigned  fitters-up  and  iron  workers,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  wim  the  time  and  rates  now  in  vogue  in  our  department,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  feeling  of  loyalty  we  possess  for  the  Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and 
Engine  Building  Company  we  do  hereunder  cheerfully  affix  our  signatures: 

Drilling  department:  E.  Cummings,  J.  Reinner,  J.  Pricee,  W.  Mathews , 
J.  Wilson,  A.  Hines,  P.  Hannell,  G.  Linde,  C.  Williams,  H.  Page,  D. 
Splan,  W.  Price,  P.  Smith,  R.  Millard,  H.  Fredricks,  H.  Fralyer,  M. 
Carroll,  E.  Crosson,  J.  Peterson,  W.  Knapp,  W.  Gray,  W.  L^:s,  S. 
Foster,  H.  McDermott,  J.  Archer,  S.  Massic,  W.  Cumming,  B.  Kocks^ 
S.  Hexter,  W.  Foley,  W.  Strousser,  J.  Sixsmith,  M.  Sweeny,  D.  Fenton, 
9  E.  Magiimes,  H.  Ellis,  J.  Kennedy,  W.  Irwin,  F.  Gillespie,  J.  War- 

rington, G.  Trout,  H.  Levy,  H.  Branner,  F.  Richmond,  H.  Harvey, 
J.  Truett,  B.  Wood,  H.  Glazier,  S.  Eager,  J.  Powell,  F.  Jackson,  H. 
Buck,  W.  Nocterback,  J.  Dacger,  H.  Baine,  R.  English,  C.  Town- 
send,  M.  McFoley,  J.  Knapp,  W.  Nugent,  W.  McAlleer,  G.  Francisco, 
J.  Foster,  E.  Caines,  T.  Timmay,  G.  White,  T.  Cany,  J.  Roberts,  T. 

C^UToll,  D.  Bowman,  G.  Richmond,  W.  Rinner,  G.  Allan,  

McNamee,  F.  Libe,  P.  Johnson,  J.  Linde,  W.  Smullen,  H.  Knob,  J. 
Howard,  W.  Moore,  J.  Ellis,  W.  Hamilton,  D.  Bradley,  R.  Strachan, 
T.  Tong,  M.  Matyger,  W.  Yandusen. 

District  of  Columbia,  ss: 

I,  D.  Fulton  Harris,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  said  District,  do  hereby  certify 
that  I  have  compared  the  above  list  of  names,  etc.,  with  the  original  list  and  find  it 
a  true  and  correct  copy. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  Uth  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1902. 

[seal.]  D.  Fulton  Harris, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia. 

(My  commission  expiree  January  4,  1904.) 

ERECTING  DEPARTMENT. 

We,  the  undersiffned,  machinists  of  the  erecting  department,  do  hereby  certify, 
that  we  are  perfecUv  satisfied  with  the  time  and  rates  now  in  vogue  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  in  consideration  of  the  feeling  of  loyaltv  we  possess  for  the  Wm.  Cramp 
&  Son's  ^lip  and  Engine  Building  Company  we  do  hereunder  cheerfully  affix  our 
signatures. 

Wm.  Stockman,  A.  D.  Mason,  A.  T.  McGinn,  J.  A.  Luttenbacher,  Thomas 
Gillovly,  Adam  Kerr,  Jacob  Clunn,  Jacob  Seibert,  Wm.  Brenstedt, 
James  Gibbons,  J.  Marra,  Wm.  Graham,  H.  Olsen,  L.  McDennott, 
A.  G.  Sandstrom,  R.  Hassiepen,  A.  D.  Saulter,  J.  Sheckfield,  Thos. 
McKennia,  Geoise  Gaul,  James  O'Neil,  William  R.  Walter,  A.  G. 
Marfle,  John  Schlosser,  Hiram  Heydolph,  M.  J.  Riordan,  T.  Mulling,. 
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Hugh  Kirki^'ood,  George  W.  Wood,  N.  Polianich,  J.  M.  Sweeney,  Wm. 
Henderson,  J.  Craven,  Ouvanich,  John  Coady,  Michael  Annedey, 
H.  Evans,  A.  Corsona,  Jcseph  W.  Siddons,  J.  H.  Clemins,  J  R.  Polk, 
S.  L.  King,  Geo.  Amey,  John  Polianich,  T.  Polk,  W.  W.  Sergent. 
P.  Hart,  John  Pearson,  ('has.  List,  Harry  W.  Lukens,  Fred  Freund,  H.  K, 
Carter,  James  F.  Ashwonh,  H.  M.  Culp,  B.  Smyth,  M.  M.  Vaughn, 
J.  A.  Mediaffey,  L.  Driscoll,  S.  Evangich,  P.H.McKeever,  Wm.  Gor- 
man, J.  Ellis,  P.  Gaynor,  P.  Reinohl,  A.  W.  Shultz,  E.  Smith,  T.  Flan- 
agan, T.  Hanley,  John  Lussbury,  C.  Grotz,  H.  Heise,  W.  Kennedy, 
G.  Tufts,  Wm.  H.  Ward,  J.  Fanning,  E.  C.  Fritz.  J.  W.  Smith,  T, 
McTamany,  Jas.  H.Lamb,  Michael  Davis,  J.  H.  White,  T.  McCallen, 
R.  T.  Derbv,  Ed  Wood,  Joseph  J.  Keley,  James  Finn,  C.  Grant,  G. 
Caas,  Chas.  Bennett,  J.  B.  Shoe. 

DiBTBicr  OF  Columbia,  «: 

I,  D.  Fulton  Harris,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  District  of  Columbia,  do  hereby 
certiiy  that  I  have  compared  the  above  list  of  names,  etc.,  with  the  original  and  find 
.it  a  true  and  correct  cony. 

Given  under  my  hana  and  official  seal  this  11th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1902. 
[sxAL.]  D.  Fulton  Harris, 

Xotanj  Publir,  IHstriet  of  Columbia, 
(My  connniHHJon  expires  Januar>'  4,  1904. ) 


BRASS    FOUNDRY    DEPARTMENT. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Septnnber  7,  1899. 
To  B.  H.  Ckamp: 

We,  the  undersigned,  comprising  all  the  employees  of  the  brass  foundry  depart- 
ment of  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons'  Ship  and  Engine'Building  Company,  deny  emphat- 
ically that  we  were  in  any  way  represented  in  the  delegation  received  by  Mr. 
Gharlee  H.  Cramp,  as  stated  in  the  issue  of  the  Press  of  September  7,  and  further 
deny  that  there  exists  any  dissatisfaction  r  r  grievance  under  their  f  mployment  with 
the  company.  At  the  same  time  take  tnis  opportunity  of  expressing  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  their  manager,  Benjamin  H.  Cramp. 

Wm.  A.  Taylor,  Dana  Lyster,  Thomas  Delaney,  Saml.  Folmer,  (\  Ritter- 
8on,  James  Maguire,  Wm.  Denhem,  Theo.  Taylor,  Wm.  C.  Higgins, 
H.  R.  Haus,  Sam.  Bullock,  James  Crouch,  Samuel  F.  Grives,  Stanley 
Ferguson.  Hamp  Webb,  Geo.  Howard,  Wm.  M.  Lyster,  Conrad  Smith, 
Julius  Klein,  Howard  M.  Potts.  Peter  P.  Tuttle,  C.  J.  Russell,  E.  F. 
Drummell,  Jr.,  G,  Kohlen,  Thos.  P.  Young,  Patrick  Hughes,  John 
Bice,  Geo.  W.  Gerstneker,  H.  Link,  John  F.  Keyser,  Fred  Klein. 
Hugh  Hays,  John  BhicJc,  John  D.  Lett,  E.  Dudley,  Edward  Webb,  Wm.  J. 
Berens,  M.  Friebom,  Alexander  McIUery,  George  Crager,  Wm.  &• 
Baude,  P.  Mclntyre,  Bart.  Mahoney,  John  Bowe,  James  Cunning- 
ham, Wm.  Daugherty,  Joseph  Masterson,  John  McFadon,  James  Car- 
roll, Patrick  Buckley,  Patrick  McClellan,  Francis  O'Neill,  M.  Cou- 
ncil, F.  J.  Cunningham,  M.  F.  Layre,  Frank  Wilson,  James  Gillespie, 
jr.,  Patrick  McElhatton,  Chas.  Bridge,  Jacob  Kinkel,  J.  Branan,  Peter 
Maguire,  Thomas  Welsh,  E.  F.  Walter,  H.  Henon,  Wm.  Wallace, 
Harry  Thomas,  P.  Mclrre,  John  Deiweiler,  G.  Grant,  Thomas  Murphy, 
Samuel  Work,  Harry  Reynolds,  James  Martin,  James  Craemer,  Joseph 
Sweeney,  Thomas  P.  Ellis,  Heniy  W.  Griffiths,  Michael  Murrav, 
Peter  Weidman,  F.  R.  Walters,  Joseph  DeSouter,  Frank  Russell, 
James  McCann,  Joseph  Dunnicliff,  Jas.  Wilbury,  Patrick  McDonough, 
James  MaUon,  James  K.  Mitchell,  Harry  Colte,  John  Rennery,  Jonn 
Bradley,  Charles  Mallon,  James  Wilson. 

DoTRicT  OF  Columbia,  m; 

I,  D.  Fulton  Hairis,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  do  hereby 
certify  that  I  have  compared  the  above  list  of  names,  etc.,  with  the  original  list,  and 
find  it  a  true  and  correct  cony. 

Given  under  my  hand  ana  official  seal  this  11th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1902. 

[seal.]  D.  Fulton  Harris, 

Notary  PubliCy  District  of  Columbia,, 

(My  commiflBion  expires  January  4,  1904.) 
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Mr.  Drew.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  to-day  principal!}'  to  take  Mr. 
Emery's  place,  who  hai;  been  called  out  of  the  city,  but  who  will  return 
in  a  day  or  two.  and  I  er.peciallv  reprerent  the  National  Erectors' 
Association.  I  might  add  that  tiiat  association  is  composed  of  the 
large  manufacturers  and  erectors  of  itructural  i^-on  and  rteel  in  the 
United  States.  The  member,  of  that  asrociiation  probably  manufac- 
ture and  erect  80  per  cent  of  all  the  structural  iron  and  }  teel  used  in 
this  countr}'.  I  also  reprerent  the  three  iron  associations  of  New 
York  City,  who  erect  ^uWtantially  all  the  iron  and  steel  erected  in 
New  York,  excepting  that  put  up  by  member  or  the  National  Erec- 
tors' Association,  and  our  people  are  f  trenuou:  ly  oppo:  ed  to  this 
measure;  in  fact,  so  much  so  that  they  nay  they  could  not  take 
Government  work  if  the  bill  became  a  law.  I  have  with  me  to-day, 
as  a  practical  man  whom  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little  while,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Post,  of  the  firm  o?  Post  &  McCord,  of  New  York  City.  These  gentle- 
men are  the  larger  t  erecton  of  i  tructural  iron  and  steel  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  probably  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

STATEMENT   OF   MR.  W.  G.  POST,  VICE-PEESiDENT   AND  TREAS- 
URER OF  THE  FIRM  OF  POST  &  McGORD,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Post.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Mr.  Drew  has  stated,  we  are  engaged 
in  the  business  of  contracting  for  and  erecting  structural  steel  work 
on  buildings  in  and  about  New  York  City.  We  have  had  a  great 
many  contracts  in  the  past  few  years,  Very  few  of  which  have  oeen 
Government  work.  In  the  prosecution  of  our  work,  after  obtaining  a 
contract,  we  have  to  place  the  orders  with  the  rolling  mill;  next, 
after  the  rolling  mill  has  rolled  the  material,  it  consists,  as  we  caU  it, 
of  raw  material,  the  anchors,  the  beams,  the  channels;  they  go  to 
the  bridge  shops  and  are  there  fabricated,  and  from  the  fabrieating 
shops  they  go  into  the  field  of  a  building  site  and  are  put  up  by  the 
iron  erectors.  In  the  first  place,  if  this  eight-hour  bill  becomes  oper- 
ative, I  believe  we  will  be  unable  to  secure  any  steel  from  any  of  the 
present  rolling  mills,  because  they  all  tell  us  that  it  is  impossible  to 
run  a  steel  mfll  on  an  eight-hour  basis. 

Mr.  Deew.  Let  me  asK  you,  Mr.  Post,  if  this  eight-hour  law  would 
apply  to  the  steel  that  you  would  order  from  a  rolling  mill  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Drew.  Could  you  not  buy  it  in  the  open  market? 

Mr.  Post.  We  could  not,  for  the  reason  that  alt  of  the  steel  has  to 
be  manufactured  to  comply  with  the  specifications.  The  specifica- 
tions are  such  that  the  ordinary  stock  material,  as  we  call  it,  would 
not  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  specifications  and,  furthermore, 
it  is  necessary  to  order  our  material  to  exact  lengths  and  sizes  and 
weights,  so  that  the  first  thing  we  do  is  to  make  a  bill  of  material 
specified  against  that  particular  contract;  we  send  that  to  the  mill, 
and  that  is  manufactured  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  inspectors,  and  from  there  it  goes  to  the  bridge  shop.  No 
rolling  mill  that  I  know  of  in  this  country,  and  I  am  sure  such  a  roll- 
ing mill  does  not  exist,  is  working  on  the  eight-hour  basis,  and  should 
we  secure  a  Government  contract  and  endeavor  to  get  them  to  work 
on  the  eight-hour  basis,  they  would  simply  refuse  our  order. 
^  In  the  next  place,  after  the  material  is  secured  and  goes  to  the  fab- 
ricating shop,  we  could  not  find  a  bridge  shop  in  the  United  States 
that  is  working  on  an  eight-hour  basis. 
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Mr.  Drew.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  fabricating  shop;  what  do 
they  do  to  the  material  m  the  fabricating  shop? 

Mr.  Post.  The  material,  as  it  comes  from  the  mill,  is  a  plain,  struc- 
tural shape;  it  goes  to  the  shop  and  has  a  lot  of  holes  put  tnrough 
it  and  then  the  parts  are  assembled — the  plates  and  cnannels  and 
anchors — and  they  are  made  into  a  finished  beam  such  as  you  see 
going  into  buildings. 

Mr.  Drew.  Do  all  these  holes  have  to  be  made  and  all  the  other 
work  done  according  to  particular  specifications? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir;  it  nas  to  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  speci- 
fications, and  very  accurately  done. 

Mr.  Drew.  Could  yoyu  buy  that  fabricating  material  in  the  open 
market  to  comply  with  any  contract  you  mignt  have? 

Mr.  Post.  That  would  be  impossible.  Every  column  in  that  build- 
ing has  to  have  a  certain  number  of  specified  mches  and  has  to  have 
certain  sizes  and  lengths  and  has  to  have  certain  connections,  and  all 
other  materials  going  into  the  building.  Such  a  thing  as  buying  them 
from  stock  would  be  an  absurdity. 

So  the  next  proposition  we  would  be  up  against,  even  if  we  could 
secure  the  material,  which  I  know  we  can  not,  would  be  to  find  a 
bridge  shop  to  fabricate  the  material  for  us,  and  as  the  percentage 
of  private  work,  such  as  railroad  work  and  building  work  for  private 
owners,  so  far  exceeds  the  amount  of  structural  work  being  furnished 
and  built  for  the  United  States  Government,  no  shop  would  con- 
sider for  one  moment  putting  their  shop  on  an  eight-hour  basis;  they 
could  not  afford  to  do  it  and  compete  with  other  work. 

Mr.  Drew.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  you  took  a 
Government  contract  and  attempted  to  turn  about  and  subcontract 
for  fabricating  steel  with  which  to  complete  your  job  you  would  find 
it  utterly  impossible  to  find  anyone  who  would  furnish  you  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  believe  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Payson.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Suppose,  now,  leaving 
the  original  contractor  out  of  view  altogether  and  assuming  that  the 
Government  would  attempt  to  do  this  work  itself  without  your  inter- 
vention, would  not  the  Government  find  precisely  the  same  diflSculty 
m  dealing  with  these  manufacturers  of  the  material  down  below  that 
you  find,  and  hence  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Government,  in 
doing  its  own  work,  to  get  this  material  ? 

Mr.-  Post.  The  only  way  the  Government  could  get  the  material 
would  be  to  manufacture  it  itself. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  right;  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  Drew.  I^t  us  press  that  point  further.  What  you  have  said 
would  apply  to  private  work  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Drew.  You  would  add  to  these  facts  the  further  fact  that  the 
Government  always  has  tests  and  certain  specifications,  more  than 
the  ordinary  contract  contains  ?    What  effect  would  they  have  ? 

Mr.  Post.  That  would  make  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  purchase 
material.  In  purchasing  materials,  we  find  that  the  rolling  mills  are 
asking  from  $2  to  $5  a  ton  more  for  the  same  materials  manufactured 
under  the  Government  specification  than  the  price  they  ask  under 
the  so-called  manufacturers'  standard. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  What  is  the  cause  of  that>  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Post.  The  cause  of  it? 
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Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Post.  It  means  putting  through  a  special  order  of  the  small 
amount  of  material,  manufacturing  it  specially,  and  the  requirements 
are  so  rigid  that  they  claim  that  tliey  can  not  manufacture  it  at  the 
same  cost,  or  at  least  they  do  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  it. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  That  is  construction  iron? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  and  construction  steel. 

Mr.  Drew.  We  will  go  back  to  our  assumption  that  you  get  the 
naaterial  delivered  on  the  ground.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  effect 
it  would  have  if  a  law  were  passed  absolutely  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment of  anybody  on  the  building  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one 
working  day? 

Mr.  rosT.  It  would  greatly  hamper  the  operation  of  the  building 
and  very  materially  increase  the  cost,  for  the  reason  that  as  the  build^ 
ing  progresses,  for  instance,  the  steel  work  comes  to  the  building.  The 
dimension  work  may  have  progressed  to  a  point  where  it  is  very  essen- 
tial to  have  that  steel,  but  if  we  were  restricted  to  an  eight-hour  day, 
we  could  not  make  up  time  which  may  have  been  lost  in  some  pre- 
vious stage  of  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  a  Government  building? 

Mr.  Post.  Of  any  building  on  the  eight-hour  basis. 

Mr.  Drew.  I  asked  him  what  effect  it  would  have  if,  after  the  steel 
was  deUvered,  they  were  not  allowed  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a 
day. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  is  that  on  Government  buildings  that  is 
the  law  now. 

Mr.  Drew.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Post.  Do  they  not  work  overtime  on  Government  buildings) 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  is  done.  I  know  what  the 
law  is,  and  in  California  there  have  been  some  convictions  for  viola- 
tion of  it. 

Mr.  Post.  I  have  not  worked  on  a  Government  building  of  any 
size  since  the  appraiser's  store,  which  was  three  years  ago,  £ut  I  am 
sure  there  we  worked  overtime,  paying  the  men  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  whether  that  was  before  or 
since  August,  1892? 

Mr.  Post.  It  was  about  that  time — no,  it  was  1896  we  put  up  that 
building. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that. 

Mr.  Post.  In  New  York  City,  a  big  building  with  many  thousands 
of  tons  of  steel. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  United  States  Government? 

Mr.  Post.  For  the  United  States  Government. 

The  Chairman.  On  Government  land? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Do  you  know  whether  any  special  permission  was 
obtained  for  that? 

ilr.  Post.  I  could  not  say,  sir. 

Mr.  Drew.  Does  a  general  eight-hour  work  day  obtain  in  the 
building  trades  in  the  great  cities? 

Mr.  rosT.  Our  men  work  eight  hours  a  day,  and  we  pay  them  for 
overtime  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Drew.  The  eight-hour  day  simply  determines  the  wage? 
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Mr.  Pos^T.  That  determines  the  wage. 

Mr.  Drew.  The  wages  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  an  eight-hour  day? 

Mr.  Post.  On  the  basis  of  an  eight-hour  day,  and  in  periods  of  pros- 
perity such  as  we  have  just  passed  through,  and  when  all  men  are 
busy,  so  many  people  are  pushmg  their  work  and  paying  overtime  that 
we  nave  actually  been  compelled,  in  order  to  get  the  right  kind  of 
mechanics  and  to  get  our  work  ready,  to  resort  to  an  overtime  basis 
where  we  did  not  need  to  do  so  to  complete  the  work  on  time. 

Mr.  Drew.  You  mean  the  men  insisted  on  working  overtime? 

Mr.  Post.  We  could  not  get  them  unless  we  paid  overtime  wages. 

ilr.  Drew.  In  other  words,  the  mechanics  themselves  in  the 
building  trades  in  your  work,  according  to  your  personal  experience, 
desire  the  overtime  jobs? 

Mr.  Post.  They  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Drew.  And  will  they  not  leave  a  job  where  no  overtime  is 
being  made  and  go  to  a  job  where  the  contractor  is  working  over- 
time? 

ilr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Drew.  And  if  you  were  limited  to  an  eight-hour  day  on  a 
Government  contract  m  a  busy  season,  would  you  find  it  difficult  to 
obtaiD  men  to  work  on  that  job? 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  if  we  had  been  engaged  on  a  Government  con- 
tract last  summer,  we  would  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  get 
the  men.  Men  who  on  the  average  would  get  $24  a  week  were 
getting$50  and  $60  a  week. 

ilr.  Davenport.  Are  these  men  imion? 

Mr.  Post.  Some  union  and  some  nonunion. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Do  the  unions  permit  and  approve  of  that  kind 
of  work? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  thev  insist  on  it. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Tnere  seems  to  be  a  difference  between  the 
practice  of  the  unions  and  the  representatives  of  the  unions. 

Mr.  Drew.  Are  you  familiar  with  union  agreements  in  New  York 
City,  Mr.  Post? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  I  am;  up  to  about  two  years  ago  we  were  working 
on  an  agreement  with  the  union. 

Mr.  Drew.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  union  contract  that  did  not  make 
special  agreements  for  overtime  work? 

Mr.  Post.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Drew.  Have  you  ever  worked  a  union  gang  that  did  not  in- 
sist on  it? 

Mr.  Post.  No;  they  always  insist  on  it. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Let  me  ask  one  question:  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  your 
last  answer.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  insist  upon  working  over- 
time, or  insist  upon  getting  the  tune  and  a  half  when  they  are  re- 
quired to  work? 

Mr.  Post.  They  insist  upon  getting  time  and  a  half — double  time 
in  some  trades. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  But  do  they  insist  on  doing  overtime? 

Mr.  Post.  No;  but  they  leave  buildings  sometimes,  where  there  is 
a  eood  opportunity  to  get  overtime  work  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Davenport.  But  no  union  that  you  know  of  is  so  solicitous 
for  the  health  of  its  men  that  it  forbids  them  working  overtime? 

Mr.  Post.  No;  I  can  not  imagine  such  a  thing. 
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Mr.  Davenport.  All  those  contracts  provide  that  they  may? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  that  they  may;  and  they  let  them  work  twenty 
hours  a  day  if  they  want  to. 

Mr.  Davenport.  With  whom  are  these  contracts  made? 

Mr.  Post.  With  private  parties,  mostly. 

Mr.  Davenport.  With  the  officers  of  the  union? 

Mr.  Post.  In  New  York  City,  about  the  only  trade  in  which  there 
is  no  agreement  with  the  union  is  the  Housesmith's  Union,  which 
we  emmoy. 

Mr.  Davenport.  You  make  your  agreement  with  the  officers  of 
the  union? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  we  make  our  agreements  with  the  officers  of  the 
union? 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  reason  for  the  unions 
inserting  in  their  contracts  tne  requirement  that  if  overtime  is  worked 
it  must  DC  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  work  done  in  the  regular 
hours? 

Mr.  Post.  For  the  simple  reason  that  they  can  get  it. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Are  you  sure  that  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  a  penalty  upon  the  employer  for  requiring  them  to  worK  more 
than  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Post.  No;  they  have  never  so  stated,  and  I  have  attended 
several  conferences  in  arranging  a^eements  with  the  unions. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Would  you  consider  it  a  fair  proposition 

Mr.  Drew.  I  submit  that  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  I  thought  he  had  finished  his  answer.  Have  you 
completed  your  answer? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  I  had  finished. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  perfectly  clear  about  the  witness*^ 
understanding  as  to  why  that  clause  is  put  in. 

Mr.  Drew.  From  your  experience  in  promoting  union  agreements 
and  employing  imion  men,  is  the  reason  for  the  overtime  agreement  to 
discourage  from  employing  men  overtime? 

Mr.  Post.  Noj  I  do  not  think  so;  they  simply  know  they  can  get 
it  and  they  will  msist  on  it. 

Mr.  Drew.  They  will  leave  a  job  where  they  can  not  get  it  and  go  to 
a  job  where  they  can  get  it? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Is  the  work  done  during  the  overtime  less  effi- 
cient than  the  work  done  during  the  first  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Post.  No;  I  think  our  costs,  even  paying  overtime,  are  less 
than  they  are  when  paying  the  straight  time,  for  the  reason  that  any 
piece  of  work  that  goes  along  to  that  conclusion  you  can  do  mucn 
more  economically;  and,  furthermore,  by  paying  the  overtime  we 
are  enabled  to  select  our  men  with  a  greater  degree  of  care  than  we 
could  otherwise,  because  the  very  fact  that  we  are  paying  overtime 
and  that  the  wages  are  higher  draws  a  better  class  of  men  to  that 
work. 

Mr.  Davenport.  During  the  first  eight  hours  is  the  work  of  the 
men  anv  better  than  it  is  during  the  overtime  ? 

Mr.  ?osT.  That  I  could  not  tell  you;  we  do  not  keep  our  costs 
that  way. 

Mr.  IJavenport.  Would  it  be  less  efficient  than  in  the  other  hours? 
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Mr.  Post.  Each  week  our  time  is  turned  in,  and  also  the  tonnage 
of  material  set,  so  we  know  what  we  have  done  by  the  week,  and  we 
know  that  a  man  working  on  a  ten  or  a  twelve  hour  basis  does  better 
work  than  the  man  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  because  he  is  trying  hard 
to  keep  on  the  job. 

Mr.  N1CHOLL.S.  In  your  opinion,  are  the  men  themselves  more 
anxious  to  work  the  overtime  than  they  are  to  work  the  regular  time. 

Mr.  Post.  I  am  sure  they  are. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Can  you  get  them  to  work  that  overtime  for  the 
same  pay  as  you  could  get  them  tc^work  the  regular  time? 

Mr.  rosT.  I  have  not  tried  it. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  As  a  matter  of  opinion,  do  you  think  you  could? 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  think  I  could  now,  because  we  have  been  pay- 
ing them  the  time  and  a  half^  and  even  since  we  have  been  working 
on  the  open-shop  basis  we  still  continue  to  pay  them  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Then  they  value  the  overtime  at  a  higher  rate  than 
the  regular  time? 

Mr.  Post.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Drew.  I  was  going  to  ask  something  about  the  number  of 
rivets  that  an  iron  worker  could  drive  in  a  day.  Somebodv  said 
1,400  a  day,  and  I  was  going  to  ask  Mr.  Post  wnat  number  ne  got 
imder  normal  conditions. 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Drew,  the  comparison  is  fair,  for  the 
reason  that  the  rivets  on  structural  work  and  snip  work  are  entirely 
different.  In  one  place  a  man  has  to  build  a  scanold  and  then  build 
another  scaffold  and  go  somewhere  else.  I  will  say  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  men  under  the  open-shop  condition  has  been  higher,  and  where 
we  never  could,  under  any  circumstances,  get  over  200  rivets  a  day, 
it  would  be  300  and  350  now. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Do  you  consider  that  this  is  a  question  of  the  open 
shop  or  the  closed  shop? 

Mr.  Drew.  No  :  it  is  not  pertinent,  I  conceive  that. 

Mr.  ^AYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  by  any  silence  acquiesce  in 
that  proposition,  because  it  has  been  openly  announced  by  the 
members  of  organized  labor  that  it  had  two  objects — one  to  secure 
the  universal  eight-hour  day  in  every  industrial  establishment  in  the 
Union,  and,  secondly,  the  closed  shop,  practically;  that  is  to  say,  it 
was  stated  time  and  time  again  by  Mr.  Gompers  and  Mr.  O'Connell. 

ilr.  NiCHOLLS.  But  is  there  anything  in  the  bill  that  woiild  justify 
the  claim  that  this  bill  requires  any  more  than  the  limitation  of  the 
work? 

Mr.  Payson.  No;  except  the  effort  which  will  be  immediately  made 
to  have  this  extended  to  all  branches.  I  have  followed  this  thing  from 
the  beginning,  both  before  this  committee  and  before  the  Senate 
committee,  and  1  believe  I  have  a  better  understanding  of  it  than  you 
do,  for  you  are  a  tyro  in  this  thing  yet.  I  believe  that  it  is  an  un- 
warranted attempt  to  do  indirectly  what  Congress  would  never  dare 
to  do  directly. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  In  what  way  would  you  infer  that  it  has  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  the  closed-shop  question? 

Mr.  Drew.  Except  that  you  pinned  Mr.  Mull  down  to  the  point 
that  they  had  no  union  men  in  tne  Cramp  yards  and  made  it  a  point 
on  the  record. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Some  one  else  asked  him  about  that,  and  I  asked 
him  a  question  to  qualify  it,  with  the  idea  of  qualifying  the  statement. 
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I  was  not  cleaXy  according  to  the  question  asked,  and  I  asked  another 
one  myself. 

Mr.  Drew.  One  immaterial  thing  to  balance  another. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  I  think  the  record  will  show  I  did  not  bring  it  up. 

Mr.  Tracy.  You  state  that  prior  to  some  three  or  four  years  ago 
your  company  was  in  working  aOTeement  with  the  members  of  the 
imion,  the  Bridge  Construction  Iron  Workers'  Union? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tracy.  Is  it  not  true  that  at  the  present  time  you  are  in 
disagreement  with  them  over  the  question  of  hours  and  the  question 
of  wages?  • 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tracy,  i  ou  are  not  in  disagreement  with  them  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Post.  No:  I  do  not  think  the  chairman  wants  me  to  go  over 
the  troubles  witn  the  Housesmith's  Union. 

Mr.  Drew.  You  can  make  a  brief  statement  covering  that  along 
as  the  question  is  raised. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  I  do  not  see  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
question,  and  I  object. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  says  they  are  not  in  disagreement 
with  them,  and  that  answers  the  question. 

Mr.  Post.  I  will  say  that  the  union  men  are  working  for  us  with 
the  nonimion  men,  and  they  are  working  side  by  side. 

Mr.  Drew.  Do  you  know  whether  they  voted  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Post.  They  did.  I  will  say  further  that  they  were  in  dis- 
agreement with  us  for  over  a  year  and  a  half.  They  deliberately 
broke  their  contract — struck  against  us — and  refused  to  arbitrate. 
We  fought  it  out  and  they  came  back  to  work  for  us,  together  with 
all  the  other  New  York  firms. 

Mr.  Drew.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  are  familiar  with  the  New 
York  eight-hour  law  providing  that  pubUc  work  in  New  York  must 
be  done  on  the  eight-nour  wondng  day  basis  ? 

Mr.  Post.  New  York  has  even  a  more  drastic  law  than  this  one. 
It  requires  that  not  only  shall  you  work  eight  hours,  but  you  must 
pay  tne  particular  wages  that  obtain  in  the  neighborhood  where  the 
work  is  done.  In  other  words,  if  we  have  work  m  Pittsburg,  and  go 
there  to  do  it,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  pay  the  wages  which  are  in 
vogue  around  that  vicinity  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Drew.  May  I  asK  if  your  firm  has  adopted  any  policy  in 
bidding  on  pubhc  work  on  account  of  this  law  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  we  have  stopped  bidding  on  municipal  work — 
that  is,  work  for  New  York  City,  on  accoimt  of  the  eight-hour  law; 
we  can  not  comply  with  the  eigfit-hour  law. 

Mr.  Drew.  Do  vou  know  whether  there  is  any  controversy  pend- 
ing at  present  in  New  York  on  account  of  this  law;  any  complaint 
made  of  violation,  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Post.  In  another  trade,  yes.  In  a  part  of  the  city  buildings, 
the  school  buildings,  the  carpenters  have  been  purchasing  the  trim 
for  the  buildings,  the  trim  that  goes  around  the  windows  and  doors, 
from  out-of-town  shops  working  nine  and  ten  hours,  hoping  that 
they  would  get  the  material  through  and  not  get  caught,  i  suppose: 
I  can  not  imagine  anything  else  for  it.  At  any  rate,  the  material 
has  come  to  the  building  and  the  building  has  progressed  to  a  certain 
Btage  of  completion.  j 
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Mr.  Drew.  Can  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  laborers  brought  this 
building  to  that  certain  stage  of  completion,  union  or  nonimioni 

Mr.  rosT.  The  carpenters'  imion  has  filed  a  complaint  against 
the  contractors  using  this  trim. 

Mr.  NiCHOixs.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  on  that  point  what  information 
do  you  intend  to  give  to  the  committee,  or  what  bearing  do  you  expect 
it  to  have  as  between  union  men  and  nonunion  men? 

Mr.  Drew.  The  work  on  this  building  was  done  entirely  by  mem- 
bers of  the  carpenters'  unions  of  New  lork,  working  undep  agree- 
ment with  the  master  carpenters  of  New  York  City.  A  disagree- 
ment arose  between  the  union  men  and  their  employers.  After 
that  disagreenaent,  the  imion  men  filed  complaints  against  this 
building  on  account  of  the  violation  of  the  eight-hoxir  law,  but  have 
now  said  that  they  would  take  back  those  complaints  if  tne  masters' 
would  come  to  an  agreement  with  their  imions,usmg  the  law  as  a  lever. 

Mr.  NicHOLLS.  Do  you  think  it  affects  this  case  at  all;  is  not  the 
law  the  real  thing,  after  all? 

Mr.  Post.  It  afi^cts  the  law  in  this  way,  it  has  a  tendency  to  tie  up 
the  work  on  the  Government  building  just  the  same  as  the  New  York 
City  work  is  tied  upnow. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Does  that  make  any  difference,  whether  the  com- 
plaint is  made  by  union  men  or  nonunion  men  ?  The  law  remains  the 
same  in  either  case. 

Mr.  Post.  You  could  go  and  make  a  complaint  on  nearly  every  build- 
ing in  New  York  Citv  on  municipal  work. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  The  law  is  the  thing  to  govern  the  work. 

ilr.  Drew.  This  has  something  to  do  with  the  motives,  if  they  are 
willing  to  wink  at  the  law  as  long  as  they  are  at  peace  with  the  masters 
and  then  take  it  back  as  soon  as  they  have  a  disagreement. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Not  with  the  law. 

Mr.  Drew.  We  have  not  the  law  yet,  but  if  we  have  the  law. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  I  sav  that  the  real  question  for  argimient  is  the  wis- 
dom and  the  practicability  of  this  proposed  law,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  adhere  to  that ;  it  has  been  generally  clone  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  Drew.  I  would  offer  the  testimony  as  a  fact  that  the  eight-hour 
law  has  been  constantl)^  winked  at,  and  with  the  full  cognizance  of 
those  who  secured  its  passage,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  That  would 
certainly  be  a  fact  that  is  pertinent. 

Mr.  Hatden.  Tending  to  show  its  impracticability. 

Mr.  Drew.  My  statement  of  fact  in  regard  to  the  situation  in  New 
York  was  true,  was  it  not,  Mr.  Post,  from  your  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  from  my  knowledge,  I  am  sure  it  is  true. 

ilr.  Haskins.  That  simply  goes  to  the  character  and  the  motive  of 
the  men  who  are  demanding  this  kind  of  legislation. 

ilr.  Post.  We  are  trying  to  show  you  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
what  you  are  going  into  if  you  are  going  to  pass  this  kind  of  a  law. 
The  comptroller  has  held  up  a  great  many  contracts  in  New  York  City 
on  account  of  this  matter,  and  the  master  builders  of  New  York  have 
taken  the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  case  is  now  being 
tried  and  they  are  praying  and  hoping  for  an  early  decision,  and  untu 
such  a  decision  is  reached  we  have  absolutely  refused  to  oid  on  any 
municipal  work. 

(Thereupon,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  February  26, 1908,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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Subcommittee  on  Labor  No.  1, 
'  House  of  Representatives, 

yVednesdayy  February  26,  1908. 
The  comiiiittee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.    m.,  Hon.  Jolin  J.  Gardner 
(chairman)  in  the  chair. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  EUOEKE  CLIFFORD  GBACE,  GENERAL  SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF  THE  BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  OF  SOUTH 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  residence  and  occupation  to  the  stenog- 
rapher. 

'  Mr.  Grace.  My  residence  is  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  I  am  at  present 
employed  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  in  their  service  as  general 
superintendent  of  the  said  company. 

Mr.  Hayden.  How  long  have*  you  been  employed  by  the  Beth- 
lehem companjr;  and  in  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Grace.  1  have  been  employed  since  the  middle  of  the  year 
1899,  in  various  capacities,  from  the  bottom  to  my  present  position. 

Mr.  Hayden.  In  what  position  did  you  begin  your  work  for  the 
Bethlehem  company  ?    Just  describe. 

Mr.  Grace.  I  began  first  as  repair  man  in  our  electrical  depart- 
ment, necessitating  services  of  machinist  abihty,  and  from  that 
beginning  I  have  worked  practically  through  all  of  our  various  depart- 
ments, in  most  subordinate  positions,  positions  of  authority,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Hayden.  How  many  laborers  and  mechanics  does  the  Beth- 
lehem company  employ  at  present? 

Mr.  Grace.  Nominally  we  have  a  roll  at  this  time  of  6,000  men. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  is  your  normal  roll? 

Mr.  Grace.  Our  normal  capacity  in  working  to  the  full  capacity 
of  the  plant  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  10,000. 

Mr.  Haydek.  Outside  of  the  office  force,  or  administrative  officers 
of  the  company,  have  you  on  your  rolls  workmen  belonging  to  classes 
other  than  laborers  or  mechamcs? 

Mr.  Grace.  Not  as  I  would  interpret,  from  a  manufacturing 
standpoint ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Harden.  Not  as  those  terms  are  known  in  manufacturing? 

Mr.  Grace.  No;  not  as  they  are  known  in  the  steel  industry. 
Every  man,  in  my  judgment,  working  in  operations  in  the  manu- 
facturing end  of  a  steel  plant  is  undoubtedlv  a  mechanic  or  a  laborer. 

Mr.  EtAYDEX.  What  is  the  business  of  tne  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Grace.  The  manufacture  of  steel  of  all  grades,  of  all  kinds, 
and  of  all  qualities.  We  are  heavily  engaged,  naturally,  as  you  all 
know,  in  the  manufacture  of  ordnance  material  for  the  United  States 
Government,  as  well  as  some  foreign  governments. 

Mr.  Haydex.  That  is  a  specialty  of  yours? 

Mr.  Grace.  Tliat  is  a  specialt3\ 

Mr.  Haydex.  What  percentage  of  your  entire  business  is  made  up 
of  work  done  under  contract  for  the  Lnited  States? 

Mr.  Grace.  At  the  present  time,  during  the  year  1907,  we  manu- 
factured— our  total  output  would  be  represented  by — about  3  per 
cent  of  Government  work. 
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Mr.  IIayden.  What  is  the  normal  proportion  of  Government  work 
to  your  total  output? 

Sir,  Grace.  Tnat  probably  would  represent  the  normal  at  this 
time.  It  has  been  gradually  "decreasing  for  the  last  several  years.  I 
believe  in  the  last  five  years  we  probably  have  decreased  in  the  pro- 
portion of  our  output  of  Government  work  from  one-third  to  about 
3  per  cent. 

\lr.  Hayden.  Is  that  due  to  the  decrease  of  the  Government  work, 
or  to  the  increase  of  your  commercial  work,  or  to  both  causes  t 

Mr.  Grace.  To  both  causes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Wliat  work  have  you  now  in  progress  under  contract 
^th  the  Government? 

Mr.  Grace.  The  manufacture  of  armor  plate. 

Mr.  Hayden.  For  naval  vessels? 

Mr.  Grace.  For  naval  vessels,  for  our  largest  battle  sliips,  gim  work 
of  all  sizes,  principally  at  this  time,  however,  of  the  largest  caliber  for 
the  Navy,  and  parallel  work  on  our  books  for  the  Army. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Do  you  make  projectiles? 

Mr.  Grace.  Various  accessories,  such  as  ammunition  hoists,  turret  ' 
mounts,  gun  mounts,  steel  caisson  work  for  the  Army,  projectiles; 
practically  all  classes  of  ordnance  manufactured  bv  a  steel  company. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Which,  if  any,  of  the  materials  which  you  manufac- 
ture under  contract  with  the  Government  are  obtainable  in  open 
market  ? 

Mr.  Grace.  There  are  none  of  them  manufa(?tured  at  our  plant  that 
would  be  obtainable  in  open  market. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is,  none  of  them  could  be  disposed  of  by  you  to 
the  general  trade  if  the  Government  did  not  purchase  them  from  you? 

i&.  Grace.  No,  sir;  exactly  so. 

Mr.  Hayden.  If  the  Government  did  not  give  you  contracts? 

Mr.  Grace.  Absolutely  not.  They  are  all  made  under  contract  for 
the  Government  and  are  not  open-market  commodities. 

Mr.  Hayden.  In  the  manufacture  of  such  things  as  guns,  breech 
mechanisms,  gun  carriages,  and  the  like,  what  subcontracts,  if  any, 
do  you  place  with  other  firms  for  other  parts  of  the  work? 

Mr.  Grace.  For  such  material  as  electrical  supplies  and  some  of  the 
rare  alloys  entering  into  the  first  mixture  for  the  composition  of  the 
steel,  and  certain  grades  of  the  special  ores  which  include  the  special 
alloys  as  a  part  of  their  special  composition.  The  ordnance  material/ 
as  you  know,  requiring  the  very  purest  srade  of  all  classes  of  mate- 
rials, must  be  pure,  absolutely,  from  a  cnemical  standpoint  in  order 
to  meet  the  physical  requirements  according  to  the  contracts. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Are  the  grades  of  ore  or  of  metal  that  you  purchase 
by  subcontract  for  use  in  the  production  of  ordnance  procurable  in 
the  open  market? 

Mr.  Grace.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayden.  After  procuring  the  stock  of  that  material  you 
could  not  dispose  of  it  except  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Grace.  Except  to  the  Government,  or  at  a  very  great  sacrifice 
to  use  for  ordinary  classes  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Hatden.  It  is  too  expensive  for  that? 

Mr.  Obaob.  Exactly;  it  is  too  expensive  for  that. 

Mr.  Hayden.  They  would  not  buy  it? 

Mr.  Grace.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hayden.  At  its  cost  to  you? 

Mr.  Grace.  No,  sir;  we  could  not  compensate  ourselves  for  it. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Where  do  you  procure  tne  alloys  and  rarer  metals 
that  you  use  in  the  manufacture  of  guns? 

Mr.  Grace.  A  greater  portion  of  them  from  foreign  countries, 
from  Sweden,  from  Switzerland,  Spain,  Italy,  and  South  American 
countries — Peru . 

Mr.  Hayden.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  firms  with  which  you 
deal,  do  you  think  they  would  agree  to  furnish  you  with  these  things 
if  you  were  obliged  to  require  that  the  ores  or  metals  furnished  you 
under  subcontract  should  be  produced  by  laborers,  mechanics, 
working  not  to  exceed  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day? 

Mr.  Grace.  No;  no.  It  would  be,  I  should  say,  entirely  out  of 
our  province  to  have  the  least  control  of  that  element,  of  that  phase, 
of  the  situation;  certainly  not. 

Mr.  Hayden.  They  bemg  foreigners? 

Mr.  Grace.  They  being  foreigners,  we  certainly  could  not  expect 
to  secure  our  materials  on  any  such  basis. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  know  nothing  of  the  hours  of  labor  prevailing 
in  those  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Grace.  No,  sir,  I  do  not;  but  I  take  it  that  they  must  work 
more  than  eight  hours,  if  they  live. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Take  up  any  article  you  procure  under  subcontract 
and  state  whether  or -not  it  is  obtainable  m  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Grace.  Take  our  rare  elements,  such  as  nickel  in  its  purest 
state. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  enters  into  the  composition  of  armor  plate? 

Mr.  Grace.  Into  the  composition  of  armor  plate  and  into  the  com- 
position of  our  guns.  You  may  take  also  the  elements  of  chromium 
or  vanadium.  In  fact,  I  could  mention  a  number  of  the  rarer  alloys 
which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  purchase  to  contract,  to  purchase 
to  specific  specifications  for  a  specific  work. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Coming  back,  now,  to  the  operations  of  your  own 
company  in  the  performance  of  work  that  it  contracts  with  the 
Government  to  do,  could  you  perform  that  work  having  in  force 
a  rigid  eight-hour  day  which  you  could  not  exceed  under  any  normal 
exigency  arising  in  the  regular  course  of  manufacture? 

Mr.  Grace.  From  my  experience  in  the  practical  operation  of  a 
steel  plant,  it  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  go  into  that  in  detail 
in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Grace.  We  have  operations  in  the  melting  of  special  steels  in 
the  open-hearth  furnaces  which  absolutely  reauire  the  personal 
attention  of  one  individual  from  the  start  of  the  neat  to  its  comple- 
tion. It  is  a  well-known  fact  to  metallurgists  that  in  making  the 
better  grades  of  steel — ^it  is  rather  unique,  too — it  takes  in  theBeigh- 
borhood  of  twelve  hours,  probably,  more  or  less,  and  somewhat 
more  probably,  to  accomplish  the  desired  results  in  the  bath  for  the 
final  composition  in  the  steel.  One  of  my  first  experiences  with  my 
company  was  in  the  emplojmient  for  some  time  in  our  oi)en-heartn 
department,  and  I  had  direct  charge  of  the  making  of  the  higher  clasa 
of  steel  for  armor-plate  work  and  gun  work.  It  was  my  duty,  and 
it  was  of  necessity,  to  follow  in  all  stages  of  manufacture  the  heat 
required  for  the  making  of  an  armor-plate  ingot.     If  that  heat  was 
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tapped  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I 
was  on  duty  to  see  that  heat  tapped.  There  is  an  element  of  per- 
sonality, necessarily,  in  knowing  the  action  of  that  furnace  from  ita 
original  charge  until  the  final  tap  of  the  steel.  I  could  not  go  to  my 
relief  and  give  him  certain  conditions  existing  in  that  batn  to  the 
best  of  mv  Knowledge :  we  could  not  safely  put  that  entire  operation 
for  completing  over  to  some  other  man  s  judgment.  I  could  not 
impart  what  I  would  know  of  the  imtemal  workings  of  that  bath  to 
him. 

Mr.  Hatden.  In  lengthy  processes  of  that  kind,  those  perhaps 
exceeding  twelve  hours,  do  you  work  two  or  more  shifts  of  men? 

Mr.  Grace.  Xo,  not  on  an  operation  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Not  a  heat  of  metal? 

Mr.  Grace.  Not  on  an  operation  of  that  kind,  not  for  the  higher 
grade  of  steel.  We  have  found  it  possible  to,  and  do  on  the  ordinary 
class  of  steel,  change  shifts,  where  the  composition  is  of  no  import; 
but  where  the  composition  is  of  such  character,  and  there  is  so  much 
at  stake,  representing  our  largest  ingots,  300,000  pounds  of  steely 
nickel,  and  chromium,  you  certainly  would  not  take  chances  that 
you  would  in  the  case  of  steel  of  lower  grade,  where  you  do  find  it 
possible  to  employ  two  or  more  shifts  of  men  in  carrying  out  the 
operation. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Is  the  time  of  the  shift  governed  by  the  length  of 
time  that  the  first  or  succeeding  shifts  have  worked  or  by  the  state 
that  the  product  has  reached  at  any  given  time  ? 

Mr.  Grace.  In  open-hearth  practice  an  ordinary  heat  of  a  furnace 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  nours.  It  makes  a  very  nice  division 
of  changing  shifts,  around  ten  or  eleven  hoiu^,  to  get  supervision  of 
the  running  of  every  heat  under  the  supervision  or  one  man. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  I  mean  is,  could  you  change  shifts  without 
injury  to  the  metal? 

Mr.  Grace.  No,  indeed.  If  you  come  out  to  shift  for  me,  if  we 
are  on  an  open-hearth  furnace,  you  will  spend,  on  the  commonest 
grades  of  steel,  some  time  with  me  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  that 
nimace,  and  the  length  of  time,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  man  who  is  in  charge  of  it  does  not  leave  it  imtil 
he  feels  its  condition  is  such  that  he  can  safely  turn  it  over  to  hia 
successor? 

Mr.  Grace.  Exa^y  so. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  What  is  the  longest  time  it  takes  in  your  highest 
grade  steel  to  turn  out  a  heat? 

Mr.  Grace.  Depending  upon  the  work  of  the  furnace  entirely;  I 
have  known  heats  m  our  furnaces  as  long  as  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  to 
obtain  the  desired  results. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  What  is  the  shortest  time? 

Mr.  Grace.  The  shortest  time  is  tiot  less  than  ten  hours  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Not  less  than  ten? 

}Si,  Grace.  Not  less  than  ten  hours. 

Mr.  Hayden.  How  about  metal  for  armor  plate? 

Mr.  Grace.  It  will  take  from  twelve  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  will  that  plate  weigh? 

Mr.  Grace.  The  ingot  of  steel,  which  really  represents  the  cost,  will 
WQgh  anywhere  from  60,000  to  250,000  or  300,000  pounds. 
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Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Is  that  aU  you  have  in  the  furnace  at  one  time,  one 
of  those  ingots? 

Mr.  Grace.  In  running  special  armor-plate  work;  yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Then  you  empty  the  furnace  entirely,  do  you? 

Mr.  Grace.  We  empty  the  furnace  entirely;  that  is,  in  the  open- 
hearth  process. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Then  when  you  want  to  make  another  plate  you 
fill  the  furnace  up  again,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Grace.  Yes,  sir.  t 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  And  from  the  time  you  place  that  metal  in  the 
furnace  until  it  is  drawn  out,  it  is  how  niany  hours^ 

Mr.  Grace.  In  the  neighborhood  of  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  on 
armor-plate  work,  and  that  requires  on  the  larger  ingots  the  simulta- 
neous tapping,  in  the  melting  of  steel,  of  as  high  as  four  to  five  fur- 
naces, and  would  certainly  require  an  individual  on  each  furnace,  and 
an  individual  over  all  those  individuals,  to  bring  the  desired  result 
aroimd  at  the  right  time. 

Mi.  Hayden.  I'lease  discuss  your  machine  work  of  the  finer  types, 
like  that  you  do  under  contract  with  the  Government,  and  explain 
what  difficulties,  if  any,  there  would  be  in  adopting  a  rigid  and  inva- 
riable eight-hour  standard  of  workday. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  What  is  your  plant? 

Mr.  Grace.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  of  South  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  We  manufacture  justly,  rightly,  in  macnine  shop  proper,  you 
might  say,  two  grades  of  gim  work  for  our  Government.  One  would 
be  what  is  known  with  us  as  a  rough  machine  forging,  a  certain  amount 
of  metal  for  finished  machining  in  other  shops. 

Mr.  Hayden.  This  you  sell  to  the  Army  and  Navy  for  finishing? 

Mr.  Grace.  Yes,  sir;  to  their  own  plants,  and  also  to  some  of  tneir 
contracting  firms. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  You  sell  to  the  Arniy? . 

Mr.  Grace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Where  do  those  forgings  go? 

Mr.  Grace.  To  Watervliet. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  thought  they  made  their  own  forgings  there. 

Mr.  Grace.  No,  sir;  they  have  no  facilities  for  that.  The  United 
States  Government,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  makes  no  forging 
and  no  steel.  It  is  a  similar  operation  at  Watervliet  to  that  which 
you  see  at  the  navy-yard  here. 

Our  next  class  of  machine  work  is  furnishing  the^  Grovemment  an 
absolutely  finished,  completed  machine  job,  requiring  the  finest  of 
finish,  the  highest  class  of  workmanship,  to  accomplish  the  end. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Where  do  you  sell  them  ? 

Mr.  Grace.  We  sell  them  to  the  Army  tmd  Navy. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is,  you  sell  the  fimshed  guns? 

Mr.  Grace.  We  sell  the  finished  guns.  We  will  take  a  contract  for 
the  12-inch  fimshed  guns,  and  they  are  not  accepted  imtil  they  have 
been  proof-fired  by  the  Government,  and  then  they  are  put  in  service 
on  a  nattle  ship  or  a  land  battery.  It  is  a  very  difficult  operation  of 
machining,  as  you  can  all  imagine,  in  the  making  of  a  ^un  of  the  larger 
type  which  is  built  up  of  in  the  neighborhood  of  eijmt  to  nine  large 
hoops,  starting  from  the  original  tul^  and  being  built  up  with  hoops 
shrunk  one  on  top  of  the  other,  making  a  complete  gun.  Each  one  of 
those  surfaces  has  to  be  of  the  accuracy  of  a  naif  of  a  thousandth  of 
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an  inch,  and  an  inaccuracy  of  that  dimension  will  cause  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  forging  or  the  piece  that  is  being  worked  on,  and  I  think  you 
can  all  appreciate  the  necessity  of  having  those  measiu:ements  taKen 
and  having  a  particular  operation  executed  from  its  inception  to  its 
completion  by  one  individual.  I  have  in  mind  at  this  time  what  hap- 
pened to  a  mechanic  in  our  plant  not  less  than  two  or  three  months 
ago,  where,  for  some  particular  reason,  the  Government  was  anxious 
and  was  urging  that  a  certain  large  gun  tube  should  be  completed, 
where  we  were  compelled  to  change  the  individual  on  a  particular 
operation;  one  man  having  served,  as  I  recall,  was  taken  iU  and  we 
placed  another  man  on  the  operation  and  we  lost  the  tube,  valued  at 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $15,000. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  was  a  total  loss  to  the  company? 

Mr.  Grace.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely.  The  only  retum'^we  would  have 
would  be  the  value  of  that  tube  in  scrap. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  practically  nothing? 

ilr.  Grace.  Yes,  sir;  practically  nothing.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, from  our  point  of  view  and  from  our  experience  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ordnance  material  requiring  such  a  degree  of  accuracy,  that 
the  conception  of  those  operations^  their  measuring  and  machine 
cutting,  the  operation  of  that  machme,  must  be  earned  through  by 
the  one  man.  The  temperament  of  the  man,  the  accuracy  of  the 
measurements,  must  be  all  considered.  When  you  consider  that  you 
are  measuring  with  a  micrometer  to  the  accuracy  of  half  a  thousandth 
of  an  inch,  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Smith  will  certainly  vary  more  than  that 
in  their  way  of  looking  at  the  micrometer.  That  is  demonstrated 
daily  by  our  inspection  sheets.  We  have  our  system  of  inspection  as 
well  as  the  Government  system,  which  is  with  us  at  all  times,  and  we 
will  complete  a  certain  forging  and  the  Government  inspectors  will 
measure  that  forging  complete.  Take  a  12-inch  rifle.  Every  inch  of 
that  bore  is  measured  for  a  total  length  of  144  inches  by  what  is  known 
as  star  gauging.  Our  men  make  simUar  measurements  and  you  will 
find  a  variation  of  a  few  thousandths  of  an  inch  between  the  two 
individual  measurements  on  exactly  the  same  piece,  and  wherever 
we  are  carrying  on  an  operation  which  requires  fitting  and  assembling 
of  parts  together  it  is  certainly  a  necessity  for  us  to  Know  that  those 
particular  measurements  are  all  taken  and  the  operation  executed 
Dy  the  one  individual.  We  can  not  afford  to  have  part  of  that  tube, 
for  a  certain  lenjgth,  turned  by  one  man  and  then  have  another  man 
come  and  take  it  at  this  point  and  finish  turning  it.  This  man  will 
measure  this  part  and  the  other  man  will  measure  the  other  part  and 
the  personal  equations  of  those  men  would  not  be  the  same,  and  you 
would  not  get  the  two  parts  of  the  piece  the  same. 

Mr.  Vbbeland.  And  with  those  deviations  it  would  be  rejected, 
with  probably  heavy  loss? 

Mr.  Gbace.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vbebland.  When  your  man  goes  off,  does  the  machine  stop 
on  that? 

Mr.  Grace.  Yes;  we  have  had  machines  lying  idle  for  days  at  a. 
tune  waiting  for  a  man  to  take  up  a  job. 

Mr.  NiCHOUJS.  Have  you  entirely  finished  any  of  those  tubes  by 
employing  more  than  one  person  in  finishing  the  work? 

Mr.  Gbace.  That  is  probably  a  rare  exception.  I  would  not  say- 
it  never  has  been  accomplished.     It  has  not  been  with  us. 
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Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Would  you  say  that  it  was  a  rare  exception? 

Mr.  Grace.  It  has  been  a  rare  exception  in  our  practice. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  What  is  the  normal  length  of  the  day — ten  hours? 

Mr.  Grace.  Ten  hours ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Suppose  your  men  finished  one  of  those  borings 
about  an  hour  before  the  regular  quitting  time  and  then  startra 
another  one,  would  thev  be  required  to  continue  unitl  they  finished 
that? 

Mr.  Grace.  If  you  would  complete  an  operation  within  a  very 
short  time  of  the  end  of  the  working  day,  it  would  consume  anywhere 
from  an  hour  to  two  hours  to  get  the  next  piece  in  the  machine  ready 
for  machining  which  would  change  that. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Suppose  that  part  of  the  work  was  done  within  an 
hour  of  quitting  time,  what  would  be  the  case  then,  when  they  com- 
menced boring  within  an  hour  of  the  quitting  time? 

Mr.  Grace.  No;  we  would  attempt  to  arrange  that  work  in  every 
case  where  a  man  could  take  it  up  and  complete  it.  That  would  be 
our  object,  and  in  our  organization  it  is  followed  out,  too. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Do  you  have  much  extra  time  work  in  your  shops? 

Mr.  Grace.  Yes ;  a  great  deal  of  it,  too,  out  of  necessity,  on  opera- 
tions of  this  sort,  forging  operations  and  heating  operations. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  You  pay  for  extra  time? 

Mr.  Grace.  We  pay  for  extra  time,  of  course. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Any  higher  rate? 

Mr.  Grace.  We  have  a  system  which  takes  care  of  extra  pay  and 
extra  time. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Please  describe  the  system  of  employment  of  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  prevailing  in  your  works? 

Mr.  Grace.  From  a  compensation  standpoint,  you  mean,  pai'ticu- 
larly,  Mr.  Hayden? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes;  as  to  length  of  time,  amount  of  work  required, 
and  compensation,  and  all  other  conditions  which  you  consider 
material  to  give  the  committee  a  clear  understanding  of  the  terms  of 
employment. 

Mr.  Grace.  Our  wage  scale  will  rmi  from  12  cents  an  hour  up. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  for  common  labor? 

Mr.  Grace.  That  is  for  common  labor,  our  cheapest  labor,  exclu- 
sive of  some  boy  labor  we  have  in  the  plant.  Our  common  rate  for 
common  labor  is  12  cents  an  hour  at  present,  and  from  that  we  go  up, 
in  the  other  grades,  to  the  $10  ana  $12  a  day  man.  Our  re^lar 
employment  is  on  an  hour  basis,  compensating  a  man  so  mucn  an 
hour.  Every  man's  rate  card  will  show  his  rate.  For  instance,  it 
will  show  that  John  Jones  is  employed  at  25  cents  an  hour  or  50  cents 
an  hour.  We  have  a  pecuUar  system  of  our  own,  probably  peculiar 
to  ourselves,  in  the  manner  of  compensating  our  men  for  extra  work, 
known  as  a  bonus  or  contract  system.  We  have  three  methods 
whereby  a  man  is  paid  for  his  individual  efforts,  and  not  all  classes 
with  the  same  basis,  as  being  of  the  same  efficiency  to  us.  If  you, 
for  instance,  perform  certain  operations  in  consideraoly  less  time  uian 
the  man  right  beside  you,  your  rate  is  so  adjusted  on  this  bonus  or 
contract  system  that  you  receive  the  extra  compensation. 

Mr.  Hayden.  How  is  that  worked  out?  Just  tell  us  what  the 
minimum  wage  is,  and  each  bonus  that  you  add. 
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.  Mr.  Gbace.  We  have  three  systems,  one  what  would  be  known  as 
a  straight  contract  or  tonnage  basis.  A  man  is  paid  so  much  a  piece 
for  a  certain  operation,  turning  up  a  crank  shart,  for  instance.  We 
have  seen  by  long  observation  that  an  ordinary  man  would  accom- 
plish, say,  one  of  those  an  hour.  We  set  a  fair,  Uberal,  basis  for  so 
much  per  piece  for  that  particular  operation. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  call  on  him  to  make  a  certain  number  in  his  day 
of  ten  hours? 

Mr.  Grace.  That  would  be  on  another  basis,  which  I  will  explain 
later.  On  this  basis  a  man  is  paid  absolutely  so  much  per  piece  for 
that  operation.  If  that  man  would  work  along  and  make  his  day's 
wages  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  is  done  if  he  wants 
to  go;  but  if  he  cares  to  make  more  money  he  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  finish  out  that  day's  work  with  an  opportunity  to  make  consider- 
ably more. 

flr.  Hayden.  Do  you  pay  him  extra  for  the  extra  material  he 
produces? 

Mr.  Grace.  Not  in  that  particular  case  where  he  would  be  working 
on  an  absolute  tonnage  basis.  That  rate  is  set  very  liberal,  so  that  a 
man,  if  he  cares  to  work  his  ten  hours,  will  make  necessarily  from  25 
to  50  per  cent  more  than  he  would  on  his  straight  basis. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Do  men  take  advantage  of  that  opportunity;  do 
they  like  to  get  the  extra  pay  or  not? 

Mr.  Grace.  Exactly  so.  It  has  been  our  experience  from  the  time 
of  instituting  that  plan  up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  A  large  percentage  of  them  do  ? 

Mr.  Grace.  A  very  large  percentage  of  them. 

Mr.  Yreeland.  Are  there  any  who  do  not? 

Mr.  Grace.  Very  few.  There  is  only  an  occasional  instance  of  a 
man  like  that.  Of  course  in  a  shop  employing  10,000  men  you  will 
find  occasionally  a  man  who  is  a  kicker,  but  if  you  ask  our  men  to-day 
you  will  find  practically  all  of  them  >vill  say,  Give  me  your  contract 
or  your  bonus  work." 

Mr.  Hayden.  If  they  do  not  want  your  contract  or  bonus  work  you 
do  not  make  them  take  it? 

Mr.  Grace.  Oh,  no.  Our  next  system  is  what  is  known  as  our 
bonus  system.  A  man  is  given  a  rate  of  ^  say,  25  cents  an  hour.  We 
figure  for  that  man  on  the  work,  giving  him  what  is  known  as  a  con- 
tract card,  a  particular  time  to  complete  the  operation  which  he  has  in 
his  machine. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  can  be  done  by  a  man  of  ordinary  abiUty  ? 

Mr.  Grace.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  all  made  from  ordinary  men,  not 
from  the  very  best.  That  man  on  completing  that  operation  within 
the  time  set  is  immediately  riven  a  percentage  of  his  hour  rate  as 
extra  compensation  for  equahng — to  say  nothing  about  bettering, 
but  simply  for  equaling — our  time  of  completing  that  operation. 
That  operation  is  completed  in  less  time  than  nas  been  shown  on  that 
man's  so-called  contract  card.  That  percentage  to  the  man  is  in- 
creased in  another  ratio,  in  another  proportion,  to  his  hour  rate.  I 
will  speak  in  terms  which  will  come  veir  close  to  approximate  what 
that  is  to  us.  In  equaling  what  is  on  that  contract  carA  the  man  is 
immediately  compensated  20  per  cent  additional  on  his  hour  rate  on 
aD  time  less  than  the  contract  card. 
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Mr.  IIayden.  That  is,  if  he  completes  his  allotment  of  work  .within 
less  time? 

Mr.  Grace.  That  is,  if  he  completes  his  allotment  of  work  within 
less  time  he  is  given  50  per  cent  of  nis  wages. 

Mr.  Hayden.  In  addition? 

Mr.  Grace.  In  addition  to  the  20  per  cent.^  That  man  is  at  liberty 
at  that  time.  He  has  completed  this  operation  two  hours  under  our 
contract  time  on  it,  say,  ancl  he  not  only  gets  the  additional  20  per  cent 
figured  for  equaling  the  time,  and  the  50  per  cent  for  the  less  time,  but 
he  gets  his  two  hours  saved  in  beginning  the  next  operation  on  a  simi- 
lar oasis. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  give  him  two  hours  that  he  has  saved  on  a  ten- 
hour  day  as  overtime  .work? 

Mr.  Grace.  On  the  ten-hour  basis  beginning  anew. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  said  that  there  were  three  systems.  You  have 
described  two,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Grace.  Our  next  system  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  task  work. 
That  is  used  in  this  manner:  We  have  contracts  calling  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  so  much  material  within  a  certain  time.  We  want  to  make 
delivery  of  that  material  at  the  rate  of,  say,  so  many  per  day.  We  will 
begin  an  operation  of  one  or  two  men  or  an  individual  or  four  or  five 
men.  They  are  given  what  is  known  as  task  work.  This  is  a  small 
feature,  but  I  refer  to  it  as  being  one  of  our  systems.  When  they  have 
completed  that  daily  task,  if  it  is  at  noon  those  men  are  allowed  the 
rest  of  that  day  for  themselves,  and  they  are  paid  on  a  very  liberal^ 
tonnage  basis  for  what  they  have  done. 

Mr.HASKiNS.  They  can  work  extra  hours? 

Mr.  Grace.  They  can  work  extra  hours,  too. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Where  do  you  get  your  standards  from ?  In  letting 
these  contracts,  for  instance,  you  say  it  should  take  eight  hours  to  com- 
plete a  piece  of  work,  and  if  they  complete  it  in  six  hours  you  pay  them 
a  bonus.     How  do  you  arrive  at  the  standard  of  work,  the  umt  ? 

Mr.  Grace:  That  has  been  a  growth  with  us,  naturally,  from  time  to 
time,  as  we  have  been  institutmg  the  system,  by  makmff  a  complete 
studv  of  various  operations,  of  the  various  capacities  of  the  various 
machines,  of  the  ability  for  turning  out  work  of  tne  various  individuals, 
and  we  have  our  records  complete  from  the  time  we  started  gathering 
these  data,  in  what  we  would  call  a  strictly  information  way  to 
ascertain  what  would  be  a  good  fair  Uberal  basis  of  a  contract. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Do  you  nave  some  men  who  are  not  able  to  accom- 
pUsh  the  work  in  the  unit  of  time? 

Mr.  Grace.  Yes;  particularly  some  green  men.  Those  men  do 
not  stand  to  lose,  though;  they  can  not  lose.  They  still  get  their 
day's  wages. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Suppose  that  some  man  does  it  in  20  per  cent  less 
time  than  your  card  requires,  is  that  then  called  a  new  record  in  the 
case? 

Mr.  Grace.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  It  is  not? 

Mr.  Grace.  No. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  The  time  limit  which  you  place  on  the  card  is  not 
actually  derived  from  the  performance  of  the  work  by  some  one  in 
your  shop  ? 
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Mr.  Grace.  All  of  our  card  limits  are  actually  derived  absolutely 
by  actual  observations  of  the  performance  of  the  mdividual  operations 
01  that  machine^  before  we  put  it  up  to  any  man  to  do. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Grace.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  HaybeSn.  It  is  the  average  of  a  great  many  operations? 

Mr.  Grace.  The  average  of  a  great  many  operations. 

Mr.  Hatden.  By  a  great  many  men? 

Mr.  Grace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Grace,  state  if  you  can  what  is  the  effect  of  this 
bonus  system;  that  is,  on  the  average  how  much  in  excess  of  his  nor- 
mal or  minimum  wage  does  one  of  these  employees  receive  by  way 
bonus?     I  ask  for  the  general  average. 

Mr.  Grace.  For  a  general  average,  I  should  say,  hitting  and  miss- 
ing, it  would  be  at  least  20  per  cent,  because  we  make  an  attempt  to 
figure  out  cards  on  such  a  oasis  that  a  man  will  make  bonus.  We 
naturally  feel  that  a  man  making  that  bonus  it  increases  the  advan- 
tage of  our  facilities,  so  that  we  figure  that  it  is  good  business  to  fig- 
ure those  cards  on  such  a  liberal  basis  that  a  man  will  have  a  certam 
incentive  to  accomplish  the  work  and  to  make  his  bonus,  and  I  am 
dad  to  say  that  with  us  our  men  are  exceedingly  anxious  for  the 
Bonus  system. 

Mr.  Hayden.  In  the  case  of  men  of  high  efficiency,  what  is  the 
bonus  range;  what  percentage  of  the  normal  wage  is  it? 
^    5fr.  Grace.  You  take  men  of  high  efficiency  who  nm  in  a  figure  of, 

say,  4()per  cent 

^  Mr.  Hayden.  Forty  per  cent  in  excess? 

'  Mr.  Grace.  Yes;  I  have  known  them  in  individual  cases  to  run  as 
high  as  300  per  cent,  but  that  is  only  an  individual  case.  That  was  a 
very  unusual  man,  a  man  who  womd  do  that  one  day  and  probably 
would  not  do  it  the  next.  Our  commonest  labor,  our  ore-nandling 
labor,  are  on  a  similar  basis  unloading  ore.  The  12-cent-an-hour 
man  I  speak  of  will  average  $lr75  to  $1.85  a  day.  You  could  not  get 
those  naen  to  so  back  on  an  hour  basis.  We  have  tried  to  transfer 
our  12-cent  labor  from  one  department  to  another  when  they  have 
been  handling  our  raw  material,  unloading  cars;  we  have  put  them 
over  in  the  department  where  we  do  not  nave  a  contract  or  bonus 
system  in  vogue,  and  they  say  that  it  is  just  like  reducing  their  wages. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  They  are  on  the  bonus  system,  too? 

Mr.  Geace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  How  does  it  work  with  them — I  mean  in  what  way 
does  it  operate  in  their  case? 

Mr.  Grace.  In  the  case  of  laborers  handling  ore,  or  we  will  put  it 
handling  materials  generally  from  cars  and  to  cars,  they  are  put  on 
the  tonnage  basis,  so  much  a  ton  for  putting  the  matenal  in  the  car 
or  taking  it  from  the  car;  during  the  hours  of  a  day  that  they  are 
handling  contract  ore  or  other  commodities  by  the  ton  they  are  com- 
pensated in  that  manner.  The  minute  that  that  operation  is  com- 
pleted, and  they  take  up  some  other  operation,  they  revert  to  their 
labor  at  the  12  cent  an  hour  basis. 

ilr.  Hayden.  What  have  you  to  sav  with  respect  to  the  urgency 
of  most  Government  work  as  to  time  of  delivery  ?  I  speak  of  Govern- 
ment contracts  in  general. 
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Mr.  Grace.  In  our  experience,  in  our  judgment,  one  of  the  strongest 
features,  one  of  the  mam  features,  in  obtaining  a  Government  con- 
tract, particularly  in  our  line,  in  the  manufacturing  of  gun  work  and 
shafting  for  battle  ships,  is  the  element  of  time.  It  is  a  very  important 
factor.  It  lies,  I  should  say,  parallel  with  the  price  figure  on  the 
question  of  either  getting  or  losing  that  contract.  In  tne  question 
of  rough  machine  gun  f orgmgs  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  time  of  delivery, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  gun  f orgmgs  is  set  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is,  the  Government  has  machines  and  em- 
plovees  waiting  to  take  these  rough  gun  forcings  and  complete  them, 
and  the  Government  penalizes  you  if  then*  men  are  kept  without 
occupation  for  the  lack  of  your  forgings. 

Mr.  Grace.  All  of  our  Government  contracts  are  taken  to  be  exe- 
cuted within  a  given  time,  with  a  penalty  clause. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Do  you  suflFer  the  penalty? 

Mr.  Grace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  spoke  of  the  production  of  shafting  for  battle 
ships.  Those  you  make  under  subcontracts  with  shipouilders,  I 
suppose. 

Mr.  Grace.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  Hayden.  And  the  shaft  must  be  completed  and  installed  in 
the  vessel;  otherwise  their  work  upon  her  is  delayed,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Grace.  The  completion  of  a  battle  ship  would  certainly  be 
delayed. 

Mr,  Hayden.  So  that  in  those  cases  you  are  subject  to  penalty  1^ 
the  ship  be  not  delivered  in  time? 

Mr.  Grace.  That  penalty  would  revert  from  the  main  contractor 
back  to  us  as  a  subcontractor. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Does  it  happen  often  or  not  that  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  Government  requirements  as  to  time  of  delivery  you  are 
obliged  to  work  overtime;  that  is,  that  your  men  work  in  excess  of 
ten  hours,  no  matter  what  they  may  have  accomplished? 

Mr.  Grace.  During  my  experience  in  the  last  three  or  four  ^ears, 
particularly  on  gun  work,  we  have  found  it  almost  a  necessity  to 
operate  our  shops  at  all  times  on  an  overtime  basis. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Paying  extra  for  the  overtime? 

Mr.  Grace.  Paying  extra  for  the  overtime  to  come  within  the 
limits  promised. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  time  of  delivery  is  specified  on  all  Government 
contracts,  and  you  are  constantly  being  urged  by  the  Government  to 
press  your  work  forward? 

Mr.  Grace.  Continually,   with  the  possible  exception  of  armor 

{)late,  where,  due  to  the  small  contract  which  has  been  let  us  in  the 
ast  few  years,  we  are,  I  am  glad  to  say,  away  ahead  of  the  game. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  think  there  have  been  cases  where  these  ship 
people  put  up  as  an  excuse  for  delay  that  they  could  not  get  armor. 

Mr.  Grace.  Yes;  that  was  in  ancient  times,  when  the  armorwas  not 
only  not  manufactured,  but  was  not  even  contracted  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernment when  the  ship  was  ready  for  the  armor  to  complete  it,  al- 
though the  Government  had  obligated  itself  to  purchase  armor  for 
the  use  of  the  Government  on  the  vessel  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work 
promptly. 

Mr.  vreeland.  There  was  some  sort  of  complaint  like  that. 
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Mr.  Grace.  I  believe  you  will  find  in  looking  over  your  Govern- 
ment records  that  in  the  contracts  taken  by  our  company  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Company  has  never  been  behind. 

Mr.  Vreelanb.  I  believe  in  the  case  of  the  Connecticut  there  was 
some  talk  of  the  delay  on  accoimt  of  armor  plate. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  do  not  think  that  was  delay  of  armor  plate. 

Mr.  Grace.  It  may  have  been  armament. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Armament;  ordnance  material  which  was  being 
manufactured  at  the  Government  shops. 

Mr.  Grace.  In  our  armor-plate  manufactory  we  have  a  capacity 
of  10,000  tons  of  armor-plate  a  year,  and  in  1906  we  received  orders 
for  2,500  tons,  and  last  year  for  3,500  tons. 

Mr.  Hayden.  There  was  no  delay  there? 

Mr.  Grace.  We  are  ahead  of  our  armor-plate  contract  a  few 
months  over  a  year.  Our  armor  plate  will  be  delivered  at  least  a 
year  ahead  of  the  requirements. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  We  have  been  buying  to  some  extent  from  the 
new  company,  have  we  not,  the  Midvale  Company  %  AVe  have  been 
getting  a  little  better  terms? 

Mr.  Grace.  As  you  might  judge. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Aiiy  deliveries?    This  is  not  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Grace.  That  I  would  prefer  not  to  comment  on.  That  is  a 
matter  of  record  at  the  Navy  Department. 

Mr.  Payson.  What  do  you  mean  by  its  not  being  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Any  deliveries  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  Payson.  Oh! 

Mr.  Hayden.  This  is  a  question  that  I  intended  to  ask  you  some 
time  ag9.  In  the  more  lengthy  operations  of  your  company  that 
you  have  described,  such  as  heats  of  metal  for  armor  plate  or  exten- 
sive machining  operations,  what  part  doe-s  the  individual  responsi- 
bility of  the  man  who  undertakes  and  starts  the  work  plajr  in  your 
policy  of  expecting  him  to  finish  it  rather  than  to  have  a  shift  in  the 
middle  of  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Grace.  In  the  manufacture  of  stoel.  and  in  the  successful 
manufax'ture  of  steel,  and  the  successful  ami  you  might  say  rapid 
advancement  of  our  employees,  it  is  most  certainly  necessary  to  have 
individual  responsibility.  If  a  man  is  to  prove  nis  worth,  to  prove 
his  value  to  any  company,  in  my  opinion  it  is  necessary  for  that  man 
to  have  responsibility  clearly  defined,  certain  operations  which  he  is 
responsible  for,  and  not  to  have  him  leave  that  operation  three  or 
four  hours  before  its  completion  and  have  another  man  take  it  on. 
You  can  not  define,  you  can  not  locate,  the  responsible  person  in  that 
particular  place.  Neither  can  you  pick  out  the  man  for  advance- 
ment in  that  particular  case.  It  is  only  justice,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
man,  particularly  from  an  advancement  standpoint.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  was  mypersonal  experience.  If  I  hail  been  limited  to  eight 
hours'  service,  1  am  very  sure  that  I  would  not  be  in  the  position  I 
am  in  to-day,  which  is  only  subordinate  to  a  great  many.  But  for  a 
man  to  show  his  w^orth  to  any  company,  he  has  got  to  show  his  abihty 
to  assume  responsibility,  fle  can  not  do  that  jointly  with  me,  Mr. 
Hayden.  If  we  are  working  together,  it  has  got  to  l)e  either  you  or 
me.  If  the  question  of  management  comes  up,  you  are  the  man  or  I 
am  the  man.     It  is  a  necessity,  if  the  men  are  going  to  be  done  justice 
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to,  to  be  able  to  know  absolutely  what  each  man  has  accomplished 
individually  as  weU^^as  collectively  with  other  men,  but  particularly 
individually. 

Mr.  Drew.  Aside  from  that  individual  point  as  to  the  men,  w^ould 
it  not  tend  to  disorganize  the  whole  force  in  your  shopwork  if  you 
could  not  place  responsibility,  anyway? 

Mr.  Grace.  Oh,  exactly.  We  would  have  a  pandemonium  in  our 
organization,  I  can  assure  you  of  that.     No  douot  about  it. 

Mr.  Hayden.  WTiat  relations  prevail  and  have  prevailed  for  the 
past  five  or  six  years  between  the  Bethlehem  company  and  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  by  it? 

Mr.  Grace.  From  the  fietlilehem  standpoint,  in  our  particular 
location  and  m  our  associations  with  our  laoor,  I  can  say  absolutely 
that  it  is  of  the  very  best.  Our  men  are  loyal  to  the  greatest  degree. 
Our  men  come  to  us  and  apply  to  make  overtime,  to  make  additional 
money  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  their  f amiUes  on  a  better  scale,  and 

Eurchasing  their  homes,  and  tney  are  loyal  in  every  respect.  It 
appens  that  it  is  a  matter  of  weekly  occurrence  with  us,  almost  daily 
occurrence,  for  one  of  those  men  to  request  that  he  be  allowed  to  do 
some  extra  work  and  receive  extra  compensation  for  it. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Of  men  employed  in  a  certain  class  of  work  some 
are  more  efhcient  than  others? 

Mr.  Grace.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  IIaskins.  And  those  men  would  not  like  to  be  put  upon  an 
even  scale  with  those  who  are  not  as  proficient  ? 

Mr.  Grace.  Any  basis,  in  my  opimon,  of  limiting  the  hours  of  a 
day's  work  would  materially  affect  a  machine  man. 

Mr.  Hayden.  It  would  be  unfair?  , 

Mr.  Grace.  It  would  be  entirely  unfair. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  no  limit  tp  the  day's 
work?     Is  that  what  I  understand  you  to  mean? 

Mr.  Grace.  Within  certain  requirements,  yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Have  you  not  advised  your  men  to  give  up  work 
because  you  thouglit  they  were  working  too  long? 

Mr.  Grace.  We  have  had  cases  where  we  would  have  to  send  men 
home  who  would  want  to  continue  in  service. 

Mr.  NicnoLLS.  Do  you  beUeve  in  any  limitation  of  a  day's  service? 

Mr.  Grace.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLs.  You  do  not  believe  in  any  maximum  number  of 
hours? 

Mr.  Grace.  No,  sir;  not  in  that  service. 

Mr.  Drew.  You  would  modify  that  by  saying  that  it  should  be 
left  to  the  individual  how  long  he  should  work? 

Mr.  Grace.  No;  I  do  not  tnink  I  have  the  authority  to  say,  '*Mr. 
Jones,  you  have  got  to  work  thirty-six  hours  or  we  will  discharge 
you." 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  I  know  of  a  case  where  actually  an  employer  in  a 
conmiunication  in  writing  to  a  board  which  was  taking  up  a  case, 
claimed  an  absolute  right  in  a  man's  labor  for  twenty-rour  hours  a 
dav. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  He  must  have  had  title  to  him. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  That  is  an  actual  fact. 

Mr.  Grace.  We  have  in  our  class  of  work  a  very  unusual  state  of 
affairs  existing.     To  accomplish  this  highest  class  of  work  we  have 
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to  have  many  of  the  higher  and  better  class  of  mechanics.  We  never 
hare  been  able  under  the  history  of  our  company  in  ordinary  oper- 
ating times  to  reach  within  2,000  of  the  necessary  number  of  men 
to  run  our  plant  at  ita  full  capacity. 

Mr.  Hatden.  That  is,  there  is  not  sufficient  skilled  labor? 

ilr.  Grace.  There  is  not  sufficient  skilled  labor.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  reach  that  point,  under  ordinary  operatinjg  conditions, 
when  we  had  a  fair  amoimt  of  work.  A  measure  of  th^  kind,  com- 
pelling a  third  shift  as  compared  with  a  two-day  shift,  would  require 
50  per  cent  more  than  the  available  effort,  whereas  now  we  are  25 
to  50  per  cent  short  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Hayden.  So  that  if  the  restriction  was  placed  upon  the  hours 
that  your  men  can  work  daily,  and  consequently  upon  the  amount 
of  your  product,  it  would  simply  mean  that  the  company's  product 
would  be  less?  You  could  not  ^et  outside  men  to  come  in  and  fill 
up  the  extra  time  or  fill  extra  places  in  your  company's  employ  to 
keep  the  output  up  to  the  normal  point? 

Xlr.  Grace.  I  may  better  explam  that  in  this  way:  We  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  establisn  a  system  whereby  we  would  make 
our  own  men.  We  have  at  this  time  in  our  emplov  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  500  boys  going  through  what  we  call  schooling,  imder  an 
apprenticeship  system.  They  are  the  boys  whom  we  have  got  to 
depend  on  to  make  our  men  to  accomplish  the  class  of  work  which 
we  are  forced  to  do.  The  bovs  come  with  us  and  are  paid  a  nomi- 
nal compensation  from  the  first  day  they  are  employed,  with  an 
increase  for  each  year's  employment,  and  after  serving  four  years' 
time  they  become  full-fledged  mechanics  and  are  put  on  full-fledged 
mechanics'  pay.  . 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  mean  that  if  your  plant  was  put  on  an  invariable 
eight-hour  basis  it  would  decrease  the  amount  or  its  output? 

Mr.  Grace.  It  would  decrease  the  amount  of  our  plant  output  by, 
say,  roughly  speaking,  30  per  cent,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  coula  not  get  20  per  cent  more  men  or  30  per 
cent  more  men  to  come  into  your  employ  and  keep  the  output  at 
the  point  where  it  is  to-day? 

Mr.  Grace.  No  ;  we  could  not. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  could  not  get  the  men? 

Mr.  Grace.  We  could  increase  our  present  output  if  we  could  get 
the  men. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  could? 

Mr.  Grace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  He  states  that  they  are  2,000  short  all  the  while 
of  what  they  would  like  to  employ  to  get  up  to  a  production  which 
they  could  make. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Could  you  tell  anywhere  near  what  proportion  of 
that  output  of  your  plant,  when  it  is  completed,  is  machine  and 
what  hand  labor?  That  is,  out  of  the  total  product,  what  part  of  it 
would  be  represented,  what  per  cent  of  it  would  be  represented,  by 
the  work  of  men  with  hand  tools  and  what  per  cent  by  the  men 
employing  machinery? 

Mr.  Grace.  You  would  class  in  that  case  a  man  with  hand  tools 
a  mechanic  using  the  file  and  hammer  and  chisel:  that  is  the  class 
of  work  that  would  pass  tlirough  a  machine  shop,  of  course 
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Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grace.  Our  ^lant  is  primarily  a  finished-product  plant. 
Until  our  recent  extensions  ot  the  last  couple  of  years  our  South 
Bethlehem  plant  has  been  primarily  a  finished-product  plant.  Prac- 
tically all  or  its  output  has  more  or  less  skilled-mechanic  labor  on  it. 
It  is  either  in  the  form  of  shafting,  in  the  form  of  ordnance  material, 
gunS;  projectiles,  gun  forgings,  armor  plates;  and  we  are  not  a  maker 
and  seller  of  what  is  known  in  the  steel  business  as  raw  material. 
Even  in  our  rolling-mill  practice,  in  our  original  plant  it  is  of  a  special 
higher  class  rollii^-mill  practice,  requiring  a  higher  class  alloy  steel. 
We  furnish  the  rine-barrel  work  and  the  small-arms  work  which  the 
Government  gets  through  other  contractors,  but  a  great  proportion 
of  our  work  is  in  finished  products. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Men  working  under  the  ordinary  wage  system 
at  so  much  a  day,  if  they  could  oe  put  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  would 
be  able  to  turn  out  very  near  as  much  as  they  would  on  a  ten-hour 
basis?  Ten  hours  is  exhausting  and  week  in  and  week  out  they 
would  produce  about  as  much  m  eight  hours  as  in  ten  hours?  (3f 
course  this  would  not  apply  to  machmery. 

Mr.  Grace.  No;  it  is  the  machine  tool  that  turns  out  the  work. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  The  machine  will  not  get  tired  the  last  two  hours. 
I  was  asking  you  with  a  view  of  determining  what  proportion  of  that 
output,  if  it  could  be  separated,  would  be  the  product  of  machinery. 
For  instance,  you  take  100  men  and  they  have  a  given  output.  You 
put  into  their  nands  machinery,  and  they  can  turn  out  ten  times  that 
amount. 

Mr.  Grace.  I  see. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  did  not  know  but  ^hat  you  would  separate  in  a 
rough  way,  by  percentages,  the  hand  work  and  the  machine  work. 

Mr.  Grace.  No. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  So  that  you  could  state  what  per  cent  of  the 
product  of  your  factory  would  represent  hand  labor  and  what  per 
cent  would  represent  the  reinforced  product  caused  by  the  use  of 
machinery. 

Mr.  Grace.  In  that  operation  your  machinery  would  include  your 
larger  forging  tools,  and  that  is  a  very  complicated  machine  to  oper- 
ate, requiring  the  highest  class  of  mechanics.  Now,  our  main  busi- 
ness is  forging  business.  Practically  no  percentage  of  our  business 
is  represented  oy  an  ordinary  man's  day's  work. 

Mr.  Hatden.  That  is,  ordinary  physical  work? 

Mr.  Grace.  That  is  what  you  mean,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Hatden.  The  work  or  your  mechanics  is  largely  mental,  if  not 
altogether? 

ifr.  Grace.  Yes;  including  somewhere  in  its  operation  a  very  great 
amount  of  skill,  from  your  open-hearth  standpoint,  from  your  blast 
furnaces,  even  from  the  open  hearth  to  the  making  of  the  molds  and 
the  Douring  of  them,  that  is  all  skilled  labor. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  liF  you  find  your  plant  reduced  to  eight  hours,  will 
the  Droduct  be  reduced  proportionately;  and  if  not,  what  per  cent? 

Mr.  Grace.  In  my  best  judgment  it  would  be  reduced  proportion- 
ately. That  comes  right  back  to  the  situation  that  labor  is  not  avail- 
able— the  class  of  labor  we  employ.  It  is  bound  to  decrease  propor- 
tionately, and  in  our  particular  case  more  than  proportionately,  be- 
cause it  would  most  certainly  disorganize  us. 
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Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Are  you  short  of  men? 

Mr.  Grace.  Right  at  this  particular  time  I  might  say  no;  but  this 
is  just  a  passing  two  or  three  months. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Have  you  any  men  laid  oflf  now? 

Mr.  Grace.  Yes;  not  of  the  higher  class  men. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  How  many  hava you  laid  off  altogether? 

Mr.  Grace.  In  the  neighborhooa  of  1,500,  say,  all  told.  That  is 
principally  brought  about  by  the  winding  up  of  construction  work  on 
our  new  plant;  but  in  operating  our  new  plant  we  are  very  fortimate 
in  having  a  fair  amount  of  work. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  was  exceptional  work,  and  not  a  regular  part  of 
yourbusiDess? 
•"   Mr.  Grace.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  caused  by  the  panic? 

Mr.  Grace.  No;  hardly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  part  of  the  business,  anyway,  and  it 
does  not  belong  in  this  consideration. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Do  you  make  small  arms? 

Mr.  Grace.  We  furnish  the  Springfield  pe[ople  with  a  rolled  bar. 
We  roll  it  to  machining  size.  Small  arms  are  roUed  and  not  bored. 
We  forge  a  ^n  that  uses  a  1-pound  ball,  and  below  that  it  is  raw 
materid,  ana  we  do  that  rolling. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Could  you  mmish  anything  larger  than  12-inch 
guns? 

Mr.  Grace.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  made  16-inch  guns. 

Mr.  Haskins.  xou  made  them  for  the  WatervUet  Arsenal;  they 
finished  them  there?  , 

Mr.  Grace.  Yes,  sir.     We  finished  one  16-inch  gun  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  making  any  13-inch  guns? 

Mr.  Grace.  No,  sir;  all  the  ordnance  is  now  apparently  12  inch 
and  below.     We  have  orders  for  1 1-inch  rifles,  all  for  battle-ship  work. 

Mr.  Davenport.  In  this  bill,  section  2,  is  a  provision  that  the  proper 
ofiicer,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  any  Territory,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  may  waive  the  provisions  and  stipulations  in  this  act 
during  time  of  war  or  a  time  when  war  is  imminent.  Then  it  goes 
on  to  provide  as  follows- 

No  penalties  shall  be  imposed  for  any  violation  of  such  provision  in  such  contract  due 
to  any  emergency  caused  by  fire,  famine,  or  flood,  by  danger  to  life  or  to  property,  or 
by  otner  extraordinary  event  or  condition. 

In  the  practical  operation  of  a  large  plant,  such  as  vou  have,  in 
order  to  get  the  benefit  of  that  exception,  to  whom  would  you  apply 
for  permission  to  work  and  to  give  you  an  authoritative  definition  at 
times  as  to  whether  it  was  an  extraordinary  event  or  condition? 

Mr.  Grace.  We  undoubtedly  would  have  to  be  advised  on  that 
point  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Davenport.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Grace.  By  the  Department,  I  should  say,  with  which  we  exe- 
cuted contracts  to  accompUsh  certain  work. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Assuming  that  it  was  intended  by  this  act  to 
make  that  person  the  inspector,  how  many  inspectors  do  you  suppose 
it  would  require  in  order  to  supervise  and  determine  those  questions? 
I  suppose  they  would  have  to  be  determined  on  the  spot,  would  they 
not? 
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Mr.  Grace.  They  would.  It  would  materially  affect  the  execution 
of  the  work,  and  there  would  be  no  extraordinary  conditions,  in  my 
mind,  in  the  execution  of  a  contract. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Except  in  the  case  of  breakage  ? 

Mr.  Grace.  Except  in  the  case  of  breakage. 

Mr.  Davenport.  In  such  an  instance  as  this,  to  whom  would  you 
apply  to  know  whether  or  not  you  were  going  to  be  penalized  if  you 
proceeded  ? 

Mr.  Grace.  That  would  be  hard  for  me  to  answer.  I  have  not  any 
idea  whom  we  would  apply  to. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Suppose  it  was  the  theory  of  the  person  who  drew 
that  bill  that  it  was  the  inspector,  how  many  inspectors  would  it 
recjuire  in  such  an  establishment  as  you  have  to  be  on  hand  to  deter- 
mine those  tilings? 

Mr.  Grace.  That  number  would  be  enormous.  They  would  have 
to  follow  practically  every  operation.  They  would  have  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  was  a  good  reason  for  delay — a  good  excuse  or 
reason  for  delay. 

Mr.  Davenport.  In;casfe  such  a  condition  as  tliat  was  imposed  in 
these  contracts,  would  your  company  take  any  such  contracts^ 

Mr.  Grace.  That  would  have  to  be  referred  to  the  officers  of  our 
company,  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  they  would.  I  am  not  in 
position,  however,  to  say  Anally  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  You  could  take  such  a  contract  by  adding  on  what 
you  thought  would  cover  the  contingency? 

Mr.  Grace.  It  would  be  impossible  to  foresee  the  various  contin- 
gencies which  might  arise. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Do  not  contractors  always  add  on  enough  to  cover 
anv  possible  contingencies? 

Mr.  Grace.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  determine  contingen- 
cies on  an  eight-hour  basis,  for  instance,  such  as  the  amount  of  mate- 
rial we  would  be  compelled  to  lose,  and  the  amount  of  operations  we 
would  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  by  stopping  our  day^s  work  at  the  end 
of  eight  hours.  I  could  not  figure  how  many  open-hearth  heats  we 
would  lose  in  conducting  an  armor-plate  contract  or  a  gun  contract. 

Mr.  Hayden.  In  addition  to  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  per- 
form the  3  per  cent  of  your  work  which  is  done  for  tne  Government 
under  contract  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  and  to  perform  the  other  97 
per  cent  of  your  work  on  an  indefinite  basis  sucn  as  you  might  agree 
on  with  your  men? 

Mr.  Grace.  Exactly.  In  other  words,  we  could  not  carry  two 
working  days  in  our  establishment,  one  on  commercial  work  at  ten 
hours  a  day  and  one  on  Government  work  at  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
for  this  reason:  That  there  are  certain  operations  which  are  being 
done  simultaneously  for  the  two  products,  one  for  the  Government 
and  one  for  commercial  work,  and  if  we  are  working  on  an  eight-hour 
basis  we  are  not  in  line,  we  are  not  in  position,  to  compete  with  the 
ordinary  commercial  bidders.  It  woula  be  a  question,  and  we  would 
have  to  choose  between  97  per  cent  of  our  product  or  3  per  cent  on 
this  basis. 

Mr.  Payson.  Would  that  be  a  difficult  question  to  solve? 

Mr.  Grace.  Personally,  I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  Payson.  In  your  judgment? 
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Mr.  Grace.  No;  in  my  judgment  I  would  not  say  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  solve. 

Mr.  Patson.  What  would  the  answer  be,  in  your  judmient? 

Mr.  Grace.  In  my  judgment  I  should  say  we  would  have  to  give 
up  Government  work. 

Mr.  Patson.  Of  course.  That  is  so  reasonable  that  I  am  almost 
of  a  notion  to  believe  that. 

Mr.  Grace.  It  sounds  reasonable.  We  are  of  course,  as  you  all 
recc^nize,  one  of  the  old,  pioneer  steel  manufacturers  in  Government 
work,  supplying  to  the  Government  to-day  some  of  their  highest 
quality  and  best  ordnance  material,  and  we  are  unusually  well 
equipped  for  that  class  of  work,  and  you  can  see  what  we  have  had 
to  do  m  our  equipment  during  the  last  five  years,  during  which  time 
we  have  gone  from  a  good  30  per  cent  of  Government  business  down 
to  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hatden.  That  is  because  the  competition  has  become  keener) 

Mr.  Grace.  It  is  because  of  competition  on  the  work;  not  invari- 
ably, but  there  are  other  factories  in  the  field.  Other  manufacturers 
have  combined  Government  work  with  commercial  work,  and  have 
taken  more  Government  work. 

Mr.  Vreeuind.  Is  not  that  due  more  to  the  increase  of  commei^ 
cial  work  than  to  the  decrease  of  the  work  you  do  for  the  Government  f 

Mr.  Grace.  It  is  due  to  both  causes. 

Mr.  NicHOLLs.  Could  you  give  us  an  approximate  statement  of  the 
value  of  the  Government  work  done  in  yoiu*  plant  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  each  way? 

Mr.  Patson.  Do  you  mean  in  value — so  many  dollars'  worth? 

Mr.  NicHoixs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grace.  We  did  practically  last  year  in  our  plant  Government 
work  to  the  value  of  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  NicHOLLS.  Is  that  less  than  in  years  before? 

Mr.  Grace.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  been  as  high  as  eight  and  nine  mil- 
lion dollars,  as  I  recall  it  now. 

Mr.  Vreei-and.  Your  plant  runs  up  to  110,000,000  a  year,  or  such 
a  matter? 

Mr.  Grace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  It  is  quite  a  plant. 

Mr.  Grace.  Of  course  there  is  quite  a  difference  between  the  value 
of  the  contract  and  the  tonnage  of  the  contract,  you  imderstand. 
That  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  In  other  words,  you  must  not  take 
these  figures  and  multiply  them  by  97  per  cent,  and  take  that  as  a 
correct  result. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  What  were  the  percentages;  3  per  cent  and  97  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Grace.  On  the  tonnage;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  NicHOi-LS.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  value? 

Mr.  Grace.  The  value  woula  probably  run  in  the  neighborhood  of 
20  per  cent,  from  a  dollars  and  cents  standpoint.  That  will  be 
materially  increased  within  the  next  year  or  two  years. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  That  would  make  a  harder  task  for  you  to  choose 
which  you  would  take — the  Government  work  or  the  other — ^if  the 
belief  of  some  people  as  to  the  profits  of  the  Government  work  be 
correct.    I  have  heard  it  said  here  that  the  profits  on  making  armor 
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were  such  that  you  could  not  afford  to  lose  it,  even  if  you  lost  com- 
mercial work. 

Mr.  Grace.  You  understand  I  am  not  talking  of  profit;  I  am 
talking  of  the  value  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  VREELAND.  The  value  of  the  contract  is  in  the  end  the  profit. 

Mr.  Grace.  The  profit  means  the  excess  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Profit  is  what  is  left  after  you  boil  it  down? 

Mr.  Grace.  Exactly.  But  with  an  armor  plant  representing  a 
five-milhon-dollar  investment,  operating  to  about  only  one-fifth  its 
capacity,  there  can  not  be  much  profit  m  it. 

Mr.  Vreei^and.  That  is  beside  our  purpose  here,  and  I  may  say- 
that  I  have  always  believed  that  the  United  States  obtained  its  armor 
cheaper,  at  least,  than  any  other  great  nation. 

Mr.  Grace.  That  is  a  well-known  fact. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Grace. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.H.  E.  BEEW8TEE-GREENE,  OF  BBIBOEPORT, 

CONK. 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  I  represent,  gentlemen,  the  Manufao- 
tiu-ers'  Association  of  the  city  of  Bridgeport,  an  association  of  fifty 
manufacturers,  and  in  particular,  as  bearing  on  this  bill,  five  or  six 
manufacturers  who  do  anvwhere  from  a  small  to  a  great  amount  of 
Government  work,  one  of  them  making  as  much  as  70  per  cent  of 
its  output  Government  work.  If  you  desire,  I  will  ^ve  the  names 
of  those  plants.  The  American-British  Manufacturing  Company, 
making  gim  mounts,  carriages,  and  ordnance;  the  American  Ord- 
nance Company,  making  gims  and  armament;  the  Union  Metallic 
Cartridge  Company,  makmg  anmaunition.  These  firms  contract  fre- 
quently, and  tney  subcontract  with  three  other  firms  in  town,  the 
Bridgeport  Brass  Company,  making  rolled  brass  for  ammunition; 
the  General  Chemical  Company,  manufacturing  chemicals  for  use  in 
the  preparation  of  ammimition,  and  the  Bryant  Electrical  Company, 
makmg  electrical  apparatus  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  armament. 

Though  I  am  not  connected  directly  with  any  of  these  companies. 
I  have  familiarized  myself  to  some  extent  with  the  processes  in  detail 
at  the  several  plants,  and  can  speak  possibly  not  with  so  much 
authority  as  some  of  the  other  witnesses  I  have  heard  yesterday  and 
to-daj,  but  still  with  a  pretty  clear  knowledge  of  what  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  will  amount  to  in  their  effect  on  our  members. 

Mr.  Drew.  Have  you  had  a  technical  training? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  I  am  by  profession  an  engineer,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Columbia.  Primarily  I  should  say  that  the  company  manu- 
factiu-ing  armament,  gun  carriages,  and  so  forth,  would  nave  to  dis- 
continue business,  if  me  provisions  of  this  bill  shotdd  become  a  law, 
on  Government  work.  The  work  as  it  comes  now,  and  as  it  has 
been  explained  by  Mr.  Grace,  consists  in  great  part  in  castings  and 
accurate  machine  work  in  large  units  which,  if  they  were  compelled  to 
discontinue  work  upon  at  the  end  of  any  given  period  as  short  as 
eight  hours,  the  utiuty  of  the  piece  would  be  endangered,  and  would 
almost  inevitably  become  scrap. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  In  what  particular  line  of  manufacture? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  The  output  of  the  American-British  and 
the  American  Ordnance  companies — armament,  ordnance,  and  gun 
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carriages  and  mounts,  both  for  coast  defense  and  marine  work,  and 
g:uns  not  exceeding  8  inches. 

i^Mr.  Drew.  Thev  have  the  same  problems  as  to  having  to  keep 
the  heat  up^  and  t^e  borings,  as  was  mentioned  here  to-day  and  yes- 
terday? 

Mr.  Brewster-Gbeene.  Yes;  Those  matters  have  been  gone 
over  by  experts  in  detail.  I  do  not  want  to  waste  any  of  your  time 
on  that.  I  want  to  represent  the  conditions  as  being  duplicated  in 
Bridgeport,  possibly  not  in  so  great  volume  as  with  the  Cramp  works, 
but  stul  in  volume  seriously  affecting  our  own  interests  in  Bridge- 
port. The  same  conditions  hold  true  in  regard  to  the  manufacture 
of  ammimition  by  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company,  especially 
in  regard  to  powder  charges  and  fulminates.  The  chemists  have 
very  long  and  intricate  operations,  and  in  starting  a  job  a  man  or  a 
gang  of  men  in  charge  or  control  of  that  job  must  pursue  it  to  the 
end.  It  reqiures  anywhere  from  eight  to  eighteen  hours  in  some  of 
these  operations  in  the  preparation  of  powder,  and  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  break  it  up  at  the  end  of  any  minimum  period  such 
as  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Drew.  Why  could  not  any  new  set  of  men  come  on  at  the 
end  of  eight  hours  and  take  these  chemical  tests  of  powder  and  explo- 
sives and  continue  them  to  a  finish? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  There  are  physical  reasons  and  there  are 
also  operating  factory  reasons.*  The  plant  would  be  disorganized  by 
the  division  of  responsibiUty,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  explo- 
sives. I  beUeve  there  are  now  in  Washington  some  Bridgeport 
officers  of  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  on  trial  for  deiectB 
in  powder.  There  have  been  some  premature  explosions,  and  they 
have  been  trying  at  the  same  time  to  fix  it  at  the  other  end,  in  the 
factory  at  Bridgeport.  They  will  probably  be  able  to  do  so;  but 
had  there  been  any  division  of  responsibiUty  or  shifting  of  two  gBJigs 
of  men  on  the  operation,  they  could  not  have  done  that.  Then 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  of  course,  as  has  already  been  explained, 
the  chemists  and  the  gangs  of  men  working  with  the  chief  chemist 
on  the  preparations  of  powder  can  not  leave  their  work  until  the  job 
is  finished. 

^b.  Drew.  Each  man  has  to  be  famiUar  with  the  different  steps 
in  the  process,  and  himself  follow  it  through.  He  could  not  tell 
somebody  else? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  That  is  true.  The  steps  comprise  so 
many  different  governing  and  leading-up  details,  the  matter  of  tem- 
perature and  mixture  and  atmospheric  conditions,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  acquaint  the  succeeding  gang,  the  following  gan^,  with 
all  of  these  conditions.  likewise  the  personal  element  enters  into  it 
to  a  very  large  extent.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  individual  insight 
involved  in  the  production  of  steel  and  in  elaborate  chemical  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Steel  or  powder? 

Mr.  BrewstertGreene.  Both;  for  instance,  in  the  preparation  of 
heats  of  steel  for  casting. 

Mr.  Drew.  Could  your  people  produce  a  part  of  their  output  on 
the  eight-hour  basis  and  proauce  the  rest  or  their  output  with  the 
men  working  longer  hours  V 

Mr.  Brewsteb-Obeens.  Shorter  hours) 
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Mr.  Drew.  No;  longer  hours. 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  I  see  what  you  mean;  have  one  gang  in 
the  shop  working  one  set  of  hours  and  another  gang  another  set  of 
hours? 

Mr.  Drew.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  Oh,  no;  it  would  disorganize  the  shop 
personnel  altogether.  One  man  working  eight  hours  would  not  work 
alongside  of  a  ten-hour  man,  or  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Drew.  Furthermore,  are  there  a  number  of  these  processes 
where  this  Government  work  and  private  work  is  operated  upon  at 
the  same  time  ?  • 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Drew.  So  that  they  could  not  be  distinguished  ? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  Yes;  in  all  of  the  plants.  They  follow 
right  alongside  of  each  other  in  the  same  classes,  and  it  would  not  do 
to  segregate  them.  The  social  conditions  would  be  seriously  dis- 
turbed.    It  would  be  unendurable. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  What  proportion  of  Government  work  do  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  The  plants  I  represent  average  20  per  cent. 
The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  averages  about  40  per  cent  of 
Government  work. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Of  output  or  value? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  Output  is  the  way  I  foimd  it  out  in  the 
conversations  with  the  oflicers  or  the  company.  I  am  sorry  thev  could 
not  be  here  personally.  They  did  not  state  it  in  dollars  and  cents. 
They  simply  called  it  percentage  of  output. 

llr.  Vreeland.  Is  nine  hours  the  prevailing  time? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  Nine  hours  is  the  prevailing  day  in  Bridge- 
port. But  especially  in  the  ammimition  and  gun  departments  of 
these  two  concerns  tnej^  work  a  great  deal  of  overtime,  and  they  pay 
overtime  up  to  double  time,  according  to  the  amount  of  work  and  the 
hazard  in  the  manufacture  of  ammunition.  Where  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  hazard  they  pay  double  time  for  overtime. 

Sir.  Drew.  Do  your  people  produce  the  Government  work  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  or  do  they^have  to  subcontract  for  any  of  the 
material  they  use? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  They  subcontract  for  a  great  deal  of  the 
material ;  some  in  town,  but  a  large  proportion  of  it  out  of  town,  y^ej 
have  to  get  their  steels,  special  alloys,  chromimn,  vanadium,  nickel, 
manganese,  and  so  forth,  from  Pittsburg  and  South  Bethlehem  and  from 
Jones  &  Laughlin  and  some  other  firms;  I  do  not  remember  them  all. 

Mr.  Drew.  They  have  to  contract,  then,  with  steel  rolling  mills? 

Mr.  Brbwster-ureene.  They  have  to  contract  with  steel  rolling 
mills,  with  Bethlehem  for  ingots  and  rolled  material. 

Mr.  Drew.  Do  they  have  to  subcontract  with  any  steel-fabricating 
shops  to  fabricate  the  steel  after  it  is  rolled? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  No;  they  are  very  well  equipped  in 
Bridgeport  with  forging  plants  for  shaping. 

Mjr.  1)bew.  These  people  do  their  own  shaping? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  They  do  their  own  shaping,  yes,  sir;  they 
have  laige  hydraulic  presses  and  drop  hammers;  and  steel  is  not  all 
that  enters  into  it;  tnere  is  rolled  brass,  and  it  has  to  be  made  to 
special  proportions;  and  .there  are  special  preparations  and  acids  that 
enter  into  to  the  manufacture  of  ammunition. 
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Mr.  Dkew.  Do  your  people  have  to  subcontract  for  this  rolled  brass 
and  these  shapes? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  All  thuxgs  that  enter  into  Government 
work  are  so  carefully  protected  by  Government  specifications  that 
everything  has  to  be  let  by  a  special  Government  subcontract. 

Mr.  Drew.  Now^  what  can  you  say  as  to  the  amount  that  these 
subcontracts  would  represent  in  the  total  work  of  the  firms  to  whom 
the  subcontracts  are  given?    TakC;  for  instance;  your  steel. 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  That  would  be  conjectural  in  a  degree,  but 
I  should  say  it  would  not  exceed  1  per  cent  of  the  output  of  any  one  of 
the  large  steel  plants — Jones  &  Laughlin,  Midvale,  Carnegie,  or  Beth- 
lehem— if  we  gave  all  our  orders  to  any  one  of  those  firms. 

Mr.  Drew.  Then  would  you  consider  that  if  jou  inserted  a  clause 
in  your  contract  for  rolled  steel  providing  that  it  must  be  produced 
on  an  eight-hour  day,  that  any  of  these  concerns  would  accept  such 
a  contract  and  furnish  you  with  this  steel  ? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  No;  not  at  all.  The  volume  of  our  busi- 
ness is  not  sufficient  to  permit  us  to  dictate  to  them  the  terms  on 
which  they  would  supply  us  with  1  per  cent  of  their  output.  They 
would  refuse  our  busmess,  and  we  could  not  get  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Drew.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  brass? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  Brass  is  rolled  right  in  Bridgeport  by  the 
Bridgeport  Brass  Company,  but  that  only  forms  from  5  to  8  per  cent 
of  their  output  on  Government  work,  and  they  would  refuse  it,  too. 
There  is  much  indisposition  on  the  part  of  supply  houses  of  raw 
material  to  tie  themselves  down  to  hours.  They  want  all  the  liberty 
they  can  be  allowed  bn  special  specifications  in  the  matter  of  hours. 

Mr.  Dkew.  What  are  tne  hours  of  the  Bridgeport  Brass. Company? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  Nine  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Drew.  And  what  you  have  said  applies  also  to  the  acids  for 
which  you  have  to  contract? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  The  acids  would  be  one  of  the  most  acute 
things  under  the  limitation  of  hours.  The  jobs  runs  from  thirty-six 
hours  to  four  or  five  days  under  certain  temperature*,  and  of  course 
one  man  there  does  not  follow  the  job  clear  through,  but  from  the 
inception  of  the  job  until  from  about  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  have 
passed,  the  chemist  in  charge  remains  with  it.  After  that  it  is 
watched  carefully  by  separate  gangs. 

ifr.  Drew.  You  also  have  to  subcontract  for  lead  ? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  Yes;  lead  comes  into  the  manufacture  of 
ammunition,  and  that  has  to  be  of  a  certain  percentage  of  purity. 
We  can  not  buy  it  in  the  open  market  on  the  specifications  which  are 
required. 

Mr.  Drew.  Can  you  buy  any  of  these  materials  you  have  just 
mentioned  and  spoken  about  in  the  open  market? 

Mr.  Brewster-GrSIene.  Not  one.  I  have  not  mentioned  any- 
thing in  my  remarks  that  could  be  bought  in  the  open  market, 
because  those  would  hardly  be  affected,  I  imagine,  by  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Vebeland.  What  class  of  goods  does  the  Government  buy? 

Mr.  Brewsteb-Greene.  The  (Sovemment  buys  ammunition,  and 
the  ammunition  is  made  of  a  special  rolled  brass  without  poisonous 
material  in  it.     In  the  ordinary  commercial  brass  they  have  to 
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insert  arsenic,  or  at  least  thev  do  it,  to  make  it  roll  better,  and  it  is  a 
very  difficult  operation  to  roll  brass  without  these  poisonous  elements. 
Arsenic  is  what  is  used. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  How  long  has  nine  hours  been  the  prevailing  time 
of  work  in  the  factories  of  Bridgeport? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  In  the  machine  shops  it  has  been  the 
condition  for  about  fifteen  months. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  How  did  it  come  about?  It  used  to  be  ten  hours, 
Isttppose? 

Mj.  Brewster-Greene.  It  used  to  be  ten  hours.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  there  to  antici- 
pate the  needs  of  the  locality  without  waiting  to  be  struck  or  having 
any  fights  on  the  subject,  and  they  declared  that  after  a  certain  date, 
wmch  was  three  months  later  than  the  publication  of  this  announce- 
ment, they  would  work  on  a  nine-hour  oasis. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  How  do  they  compete  with  similar  plants  in  other 
places  that  work  ten  hours? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  They  are  on  the  seashore  and  have  very 
fine  facilities  for  transportation. 

Mr.  NicHOLLS.  Were  they  requested  to  grant  a  nine-hour  day  by 
any  of  their  employees  ? 

jVlr.  Brewster-Greene.  At  no  time.  Some  years  ago  there  was 
a  strike  for  nine  hours,  but  it  was  not  successful.  The  time  was  ten 
hours  before  that  strike  and  after  it.  There  was  no  acknowledgment 
made  of  the  demand. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Did  you  mention  the  Eaton,  Cole  &  Bumham 
Company? 

Mr.  Brbwster-Greeke.  No;  thev  supply  the  Government  with 
a  large  number  of  pipe  fittings,  but  I  believe  they  areroade  to  standard. 

Mr.  Davenport.  They  make  valves? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  Yes,  the  Ashton  valves;  and  then  there 
is  another  valve  made  by  our  member,  the  Ashcroft  Company.  Those 
are  supplied  to  the  Government,  but  they  are  bought  in  the  open 
market.     They  have  what  they  call  a  special  high-duty  valve. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Do  you  include  the  Bullard  Maclune  Tool  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  any  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  They  make  the  Bullard  Bormg  Mills.  They 
have  some  of  these  machine  tools  at  the  Watervliet  Arsenal  and 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Did  you  include, those  in  the  firms  doing  business 
for  the  Government? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  No,  I  did  not;  because  they  are  not 
included  in  the  special  Government  contract  work. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  They  would  not  come  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill?  * 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  They  would  not  have  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness if  this  bill  became  a  law. 

Mr.  Drew.  The  others  would  have  to  get  out? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  I  should  say  that  the  American-British 
Manufacturing  Company  would,  and  it  would  very  seriously  affect 
the  business  of  the  other  concerns  I  named  when  I  first  arose. 

Mr.  Drew.  Are  there  any  other  questions?     I  believe  that  is  all. 
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Mr.  Payson.  What  have  been  the  relations  between  the  firms  and 
corporations  that  you  have  named  and  their  employees  during  the 
last  year  or  two  as  to  these  hours  of  labor  and  the  compensation  and 
the  ability  to  make  overtime  and  be  paid  overtime  prices? 

Mr.  Brewster-Gbeenb.  The  relations  between  employees  and 
employers  in  Bridgeport  have  been  amicable  for  the  last  five  years. 

Mr.  Davenport.  For  the  last  six  years. 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  Yes,  sir;  thank  you. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Before  that  there  was  a  strike  of  tjhe  machinists. 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  Of  the  machinists;  yes^  sir.  There  was 
an  incipient  strike  of  the  molders,  but  it  did  not  gam  any  headway. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Do  you  think  the  men  there  would  be  willing  to 
change  over  to  eight  hours  with  the  same  pay? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  The  nine-hour  pay? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  With  the  eight^hour  day? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  •  Yes. 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  I  think  that  question  could  be  answered 
in  almost  any  city  of  the  United  States  in  the  affirmative;  but  that, 
I  would  ask  you  to  understand,  does  not  affect  the  overtime  feature. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  judge  you  do  not  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
feelings  of  the  men.     You  are  not  associated  with  them? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  When  I  first  went  to  Bridgeport  I  was 
in  the  machine  department  of  the  Locomobile  Company.  I  worked 
with  the  men.  I  was  asked  to  join  the  imion,  but  did  not.  I  was 
in  intimate  touch  with  the  men.  I  wanted  to  get  familiar  with  ma- 
chine conditions  before  I  took  any  higher  position.  I  worked  myself 
up.  The  feeling  there  among  the  men  is  one  of  great  friendline^ss  to 
ineir  employers. 

Air.  Vreeland.  That  was  preliminary  to  asking  whether  the  men 
would  be  willing  to  surrender  the  right  to  overtime  pay  for  overtime 
work? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  Oh,  they  would  not  do  anything  of  that 
kind.  The  men  themselves  would  not  countenance  any  restrictions 
of  the  hours  of  work. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Some  jears  ago  I  was  told  that  they  would  be 
very  much  opposed  to  this  if  they  knew  what  the  provisions  were. 
What  is  your  opinion  about  that? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  I  have  only  been  in  Bridgeport  two 
and  a  half  years,  so  that  I  do  not  know  aoout  the  feeling  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Davenport.  No;  I. say  four  years  ago  I  mentioned  that  state- 
ment. What  do  you  say,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
there  in  Bridgeport  among  the  workingmen,  as  to  whether,  if  they 
understood  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and  its  effect  as  to  overtime, 
the  cutting  off  of  the  right  to  work  overtime  for  overtime  pay,  they 
would  or  would  not  be  very  much  opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  They  would  be  as  much  opposed  to  it 
as  the  manufacturers  are,  because  the  feeling  in  Bridgeport  is  that 
the  community  of  interest  is  almost  one. 

Mr.  Payson.  And  they  are  satisfied  with  existing  conditions? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  They  are  very  much  satisfied  with  exist- 
ing conditions. 

Air.  NicHOLLS.  Did  the  men  oppose  the  reduction  from  ten  hours 
to  nine  hours? 
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Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  The  rates  of  wages  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  in  half  the  factories,  I  should  say,  were  reduced;  it  gave  them 
less  wages  and  there  was  serious  objection  at  one  time,  but  it  did 
not  amount  to  a  strike  or  even  an  organized  protest;  but  thev  gradu- 
ally rearranged  their  rates  so  that  no  one  was  discommoded.  They 
wanted  to  give  the  men  more  time  to  themselves  when  they  were 
not  compelled  to  work  overtime. 

Mr.  Drew.  Following  Mr.  NichoU's  question,  at  the  time  when  the 
decrease  of  hours  meant  a  decrease  in  wages  was  there  a  corresponding 
opposition  to  the  decrease  on  the  part  or  the  men? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  It  was  not  made  felt. 

Mr.  Drew.*  But  there  probably  was? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  There  probably  was  a  slight  objection 
among  the  men  to  a  reduction,  but  it  was  made  clear  to  them  by  their 
foremen  that  a  rate  would  be  arranged  as  earlv  as  possible  which 
would  make  them  earn  pnacticall^  the  same  as  they  did  before,  by  a 
system  of  piecework  which  is  practically  universal  throughout  Bridge- 
port. 

Mr.  Drew.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  idea  as  to  the  number 
of  ernployees  of  the  Umon  Metallic  Cartridge  Company? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  I  can  not  tell  you  to-day  what  they  have 
on  their  roUs,  but  their  average  about  the  1st  of  October  was  between 
1,800  and  2,000.     Sometimes  it  runs  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLs.  Do  you  believe  in  any  limitation  of  a  day's  work — 
of  the  hours  of  a  day's  work? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  A  limitation  which  way,  minimum  or 
maximum? 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Maximum? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Do  you  mean  by  law? 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  As  a  general  principle. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  By  law?  Do  you  mean  to  be  compelled  to  cease 
after  a  certain  time? 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Either  by  law  or  by  agreement  or  by  rules  of  the 
coinpany,  I  will  say? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  It  is  a  matter  for  mutual  agreement 
between  the  employers  and  the  employees.  I  do  not  believe  it  should 
be  j^egulated  by  law. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Suppose  that  the  company  established  a  rule  that 
the  shop  would  close  at  the  end  of  nine  nours;  would  they  heed  the 
request  of  an  individual  or  of  two  or  three  individuals  to  work  any 
longer,  or  run  the  shop  for  the  benefit  of  those  few  men? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  I  can  not  conceive  of  such  a  rule  being 
established. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  I  think  that  you  have  informed  us  that  the  com- 
pany itself  established  a  nine-hour  day. 

iir.  Brewster-Greene.  Yes;  what  they  call  a  nine-hour  day;  but 
they  work  overtime.     That  is  the  maximum  Umit,  you  understand. 

^Ir.  NiCHOLLS.  Is  it  a  minimum? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  Well,  you  might  say  that  nine  hours  was 
the  minimum.  There  are  some  ten-hour  shops  in  Bridgeport  now, 
especially  shops  doing  foundry  and  machine  work,  because  they  can 
not  work  nine  and  ten  hour  men  alongside  of  each  other. 
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Mr.  NiCHOULS.  If  it  was  stated  that  there  should  be  an  eight-hour 
or  a  nine-hour  day's  work,  what  is  the  ordinary  understanding  of  that 
t«nn1 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  That  a  man  will  be  paid  for  nine  hours 
at  the  agreed  rate  of  pay,  and  beyond  that  he  will  be  paid  overtime 
if  it  is  customary  for  the  firm  by  which  he  is  einployed  to  pay  over- 
time for  overtime  work.  Some  of  them  do.  They  pay  anywhere 
from  time  and  a  quarter  to  double  time. 

Mr.  NicnoLLS.  I  ou  would  not  agree,  then,  with  a  statement  that 
the  niunber  of  hours  a  day  worked  in  a  certain  shop  would  mean  a 
limitation  of  the  number  of  hours? 
Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  Will  you  kindly  state  thiat  again '^ 
Mr.  NiGHOLLS.  You  would  not  agree,  then,  that  a  statement  that 
shops  that  would  work  a  certain  number  of  hours  a  day  and  that 
that  would  be  considered  a  day's  work  would  mean  a  limitation  of 
the  day's  work  to  that  number  of  hours? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  Your  question  is  rather  involved.     If  you 
will  make  it  clearer  I  will  answer  it. 

(The  question  was  read  by  the  stenographer.) 
Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  No;  I  should  say  not. 
Mr.  Drew.  Would  it  not  depend  upon  th#  amount  of  work  to  be 
done?    If  it  was  a  busy  time  and  overtime  work  was  needed,  they 
would  work  overtime,  and  if  it  was  not  would  not  the  shop  close  at 
the  end  of  nine  hours  instead  of  ten  hours  if  it  was  a  ten-hour  workday  ? 
Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Suppose  I  was  a  manager  of  a  company  and  I  issued 
a  notice  to  the  men  to  this  effect :  ^ '  On  and  after  this  date  the  shop 
will  work  nine  hours  per  day,"  would  you  not  consider  that  a  limft 
of  the  days  work — of  the  number  of  hours? 
Mr.  Brewster-Greene,  By  no  means, 
iir.  NiCHOLLS.  You  would  not  ? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  If  conditions  demanded  overtime,  I  would 
consider  that  you  had  perfect  Hberty  to  have  them  work  overtime. 
Mr.  NiCHOiis.  That  would  be  an  exception. 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  It  would  depend  upon  the  business.  In 
some  cases  they  are  always  working  overtime  in  Bridgeport,  twelve 
months  in  the  year. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  What  would  be  the  need  of  stating  eight  hours  a 
day  if  the  men  were  simply  to  be  paid  so  much  an  houi*,  with  no 
limitation? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  should  imderstand  your  question  to  mean  that 
nine  hours  was  the  unit  on  which  the  pay  was  based  for  a  day's 
work. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  That  is  the  answer  the  gentleman  gave  a  while  ago. 
Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  That  is  tnie,  that  nine  hours  is  the  basis 
on  which  a  day's  pav  is  arranged.  Whether  the  work  be  by  the  hour 
or  by  the  day,  nine  tours  is  understood ;  and  if  extra  time  is  required, 
it  may  be  paid  at  the  same  rate  or  more,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  particular  coinpany  under  consideration. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.   I  understand  that  you  do  not  agree,  then,  that  there 
is  any  fixed  number  of  hours  per  day  worked  to-day  in  any  of  the 
industries  ? 
Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  No. 
Mr.  ILiSKiNS.  Fixed  by  law? 
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Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  By  agreement  or  by  law  or  by  order  of  the  man- 
agement? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  No;  except  in  the  employment  of  women. 

Mr.  Vrebland.  You  except  from  that  anything  bearing  on  health 
or  sanitation  or  anything  outside  of  labor  itself  t 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  extraneous  influ- 
ences at  all;  just  normal  conditions. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  For  instance,  the  number  of  hours  that  engineers 
niight  work  without  risk  might  properly  be  fixed  by  law,  having  in 
view  the  safety  of  the  public,  outside  of  any  question  of  how  much 
work  a  man  ought  to  do? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  Personally  I  feel  that  that  might  be  true, 
although  I  do  not  like  to  speak  for  anyone  but  myself  on  that. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  do  not  understand  that  that  has  any  connection 
with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Can  you  inform  us  what  the  demands  of  the  work- 
men were  there  in  relation  to  a  nine-hour  day — those  demands  that 
you  spoke  of? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  Six  years  ago? 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  That  is  something  I  do  not  believe  I  can 
tell  you. 

ylr.  Davenport.  Through  the  country  they  determined  on  the  Ist 
of  May  the  day  should  be  a  nine-hour  day. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  I  am  asking  this  gentleman  to  tell  me  what  he 
understood  the  demand  to  be. 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  This  all  happened  before  I  went  to 
Bridgeport,  and  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  conditions.  I  read  them 
once,  about  a  year  ago,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  details. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  What  was  the  name  of  the  organization  you  spoke 
of,  the  molders? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  They  struck  in  behalf  of  the  steel  molders, 
who  had  struck. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  That  did  not  affect  the  eight-hour  system? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Drew.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  instance  of  the  men  demand- 
ing that  there  should  be  no  overtime  and  striking  for  a  nine-hour  day  I 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  There  never  was  such  a  condition  heard  of. 

Mr.  Drew.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  a  strike,  where  the  men 
demanded  that  there  should  be  no  overtime  allowed? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  No,  sir;  I  never  have.  I  should  say  it 
would  be  inconceivable  that  an^  man  should  do  that. 

Mr.  Drew.  I  will  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  the  witness.  I  have 
been  encaged  in  labor  matters  for  five  years  and  I  never  heard 
of  a  strixe  where  the  men  said  there  should  be  no  overtime  and  a 
strict  number  of  hours  a  day  without  any  possibility  of  overtime. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  How  about  the  strike  or  the  priiiters? 

Mr.  Drew.  That  wa?  a  strike  to  fix  a  limit  of  the  time.  They  have 
their  overtime  in  every  estabUshment. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Does  it  not  mean  a  limitation  of  the  day's  work? 

Mr.  Drew.  Not  at  all.  The  builders  in  the  building  business 
always  work  as  lon^  as  the  daylight  lasts. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Will  you  agree  to  show  us  that  the  majority  of  the 
printers  work  more  than  an  eight-hour  day? 
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Mr.  Dbew.  That  depends  on  the  trade.  If  it  is  a  busy  season 
they  do,  and  if  it  is  not,  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Davenport.  It  depends  on  the  establishment,  whether  they 
run  it  all  the  time  or  only  in  the  daytime  ? 

Mr.  Drew.  Yes. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  What  do  you  imderstand  by  the  term  ''overtime?" 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  Any  time  over  tne  unit,  either  bv  rule 
of  the  establishment  or  by  agreement  between  the  establishment 
and  its  employees. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  You  would  not  admit  that  it  was  extra  work? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  Yes;  extra  work,  overtime.  Work  must 
be  done  according  to  a  unit,  and  extra  means  the  same  as  overtime. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  It  is  work  over  the  regular  unit? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davenport.  This  is  not  strictly  germane  to  what  you  are  dis- 
cussingy  but  could  y^ou  teU  the  committee  whether  there  is  a  large 
number  of  unemployed  people  in  Bridgeport  now? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davenport.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  I  should  say  there  are  1,500  people  out 
of  work  in  Bridgeport. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Mechanics? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  Not  many  mechanics,  but  a  month  ago 
there  were  a  lai^e  number  of  mechanics  out  of  work.  They  are 
going  to  work  in  laige  numbers  again  now. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  What  kind  of  labor? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  Mostly  unskilled  labor. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is,  they  were  out  of  work  in  consequence  of 
the  panic? 

Mr.  Brewster-Greene.  Yes;  in  the  middle  of  December;  but 
they  are  going  back  in  large  numbers  now. 

(At  4  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Thursday,  February  27,  1908,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 


Subcommittee  on  Labor  No.  1, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Thursday,  February  27, 1908, 

The  committee  met  at  2  oVlock  p.  m.,  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner 
(chairman)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in 
accordance  with  the  line  of  testimony  that  has  been  submitted  to  your 
committee  with  regard  to  the  practical  application  of  the  proposed 
bill,  we  have  offered  to  you  a  Hne  of  testimony  from  gentlemen 
engaged  in  contractual  relations  with  the  Government,  or  proposed  to 
be  so  engaged  in  the  future,  and  there  are  here  to-day  a  great  number 
of  witnesses  who  illustrate  the  immense  interest  which  the  business 
community  feels  in  this  bill.  They  represent  two  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness organizations  of  Baltimore,  the  Baltimore  Builders'  Excnange 
and  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association.  They  represent 
investments  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  of  hundreds  of  milHons  of  dollars 
and  employ  over  50,000  men,  and  many  of  the  gentlemen  here  are 
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now  actually,  or  hope  to  be,  contractors  of  the  Government,  and  they 
feel  very  deeply  interested  in  the  measures  proposed. 

The  Chairman.  TVTiat  is  the  association  besides  the  Builders' 
Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Emery.  The  Builders'  Exchange  of  Baltipiore  and  the  Mer- 
chants and  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Baltimore.  We  desire  to 
show  you,  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  practical  working  of  the  stipulations 
that  will  be  required  in  the  Government  contracts  under  the  pro- 

Sosed  bill,  and  tneir  absolute  impracticability,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
angers  of  the  policy  proposed  by  tliis  measure.  I  should  like  to 
present  Mr.  I.  H.  Scatcs,  the  secretary  of  the  delegation,  who  will  pre- 
sent the  witnesses  to  you.  They  have  a  great  number  of  witnesses, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  taking  no  more  of  your  time  than  is  neces- 
sary to  present  tne  evidence  they  appear  to  present  it  from  those  who 
have  the  largest  experience. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  I.  H.  SCATES,  SEGRETAEY  OF  THE  BXJIIDEES' 
EXCHANGE,  OF  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Mr.  ScATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  representing  the  Builders'  Exchange  as 
secretary  of  that  organization,  and  as  spokesman  for  the  Merchants 
and  Manufacturers'  Association,  I  do  not  care  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  committee  by  any  remarks  of  mine,  but,  as  Mr.  Emery  has  stated, 
I  do  desire  to  present  to  you  gentlemen  who,  in  their  line,  are  prac- 
tical, and  who  can  answer  questions  and  present  the  facts  of  the  case 
as  they  see  them  regarding  this  bill.  The  emplo'\ang  capacity  of  these 
two  organizations  is  great.  The  individual  employing  capacity  of  our 
membership  is  large  in  many  instances.  Many  of  our  members  who 
are  unfortunate  enough  not  to  be  able  to  be  present  to-day,  have  been 
contractors  on  Government  work.  They  feel  the  hardship  that  will 
be  worked  upon  them. 

I  now  beg  to  present  to  the  committee  the  first  speaker.  Dr.  D.  H. 
Carroll,  president  of  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  D£.  D.  H.  CARROLL,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MER- 
CHANTS AND  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION,  OF  BALTIMORE, 
MD. 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  represent  a  large  corporation,  the  Consolidated 
Cotton  Duck  Company,  possessing  and  owning  20  separate  mills  and 
employing  about  seven  or  eight  thousand  operatives. 

I  have  been  introduced  as  the  president  of  the  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers'  Association .  That  association  represents  1 , 1 00  men — 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  financiers,  the  brightest  and  most 
capable,  most  energetic  and  progressive  men  of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
They  have  raised  a  committee,  a  small  committee,  to  appear  before 
you  and  state  their  most  enthusiastic  antagonism,  their  moat  hearty, 
unalterable,  undying  hostiUty  to  the  bill  which  is  under  consideration 
by  you  here.  I  shall  not  detain  you  with  statistics ;  I  can  only  wish 
to  say  that  we  are  involved  in  this  matter  as  manufacturers  more 
particularly  than  as  merchants;  we  are  involved  in  this  matter  to  the 
extent  of  milUons  of  dollars.  This  association  represents  hundreds 
of  firms  and  miUions  of  dollars  and  many  thousands  of  laboring 
men,  and  we  wish  to  be  understood,  as  I  have  just  stated,  as  being 
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opposed  to  tliis  bill  for  various  reasons.     Speaking,  now^  as  a  manu- 
f acturer,  I  would  say  that  it  would  seem  to  us  tnat  this  legislation 

froposes  to  hamper  the  Government;  it  certainly  must  result  in  that, 
t  also  must  injure,  and  perhaps  ruin,  manufacturing,  if  it  goes  into 
effect.  The  Government  is  a  purchaser,  and  I  can  not  take  any  other 
view  of  this  movement,  of  this  bill,  of  this  proposed  legislation, 
than  that  the  Government  is  going  to  be  forced  either  to  go  out  of 
business  or  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  suj)pUes  which  it  must 
have,  ft  is  hardly  to  be  thought  that  the  Government  wishes  to 
revolutionize  the  business,  and  I  can  hardly  see  that  there  is  any  soUd 
ground  on  which  the  parties  pressing  this  bill,  and  forcing  it — for  I  will 
use  that  word,  for  it  has  been  held  here  for  j^ears  for  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress — to  justify  this,  unless  it  is  a  desire  to  revolutionize^ 
overturn,  and  recklessly  cfisregard  the  resuUs  of  such  legislation. 

I  speak  as  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  duck.  We  have  great  relations 
with  the  Government.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Government  would 
get  its  suppUes  of  cotton  duck  if  we  did  not  make  it  for  them.  I 
Qo  not  mean  to  say  we  make  all,  but  there  is  so  great  a  demand  that 
even  we,  with  all  our  mills,  have  not  been  able  to  meet  the  demand 
heretofore.  Although  the  work  we  are  doing  is  largely  for  the 
Government,  we  can  not  keep  up  \Wth  the  demand  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  this  corporation  is  not  going 
on  an  eight-hour  basis,  and  this  corporation  is  not  going  to  take  any 
contracts  from  the  Government,  if  tne  Government  says  that  it  must 
be  all  made  and  guaranteed  to  be  made  under  a  rule  or  a  law  such 
as  you  are  considering  here.  What  we  would  say  for  ourselves,. 
and  as  we  would  look  at  it  ourselves,  I  think  would  be  the  same  as 
others  would  say  and  would  view  it.  It  is  impracticable,  it  is  im- 
possible, gentlemen,  to  make  goods  in  a  cotton  mill,  a  part  of  which 
will  go  to  the  Government  under  an  eight-hour  law,  and  another 
part  of  which  will  meet  the  demands  of  the  country,  competing 
with  those  mills  which  are  not  in  Government  business,  for  manv 
mills  do  not  contract  with  the  Government;  their  capacity  is  not  suflS- 
cient  to  enable  them  to  furnish  the  supplies  promptly  and  regularly— 
I  speak  of  cotton  miUs — and  they  keep  out  of  tnat  business,  and  it 
would  be  impossible,  even  if  they  wished  to  go  into  the  business,  at 
times  to  distinguish  between  the  product,  the  material  that  goes  into 
the  Government  business,  and  the  material  that  goes  into  trade  over 
the  country  or  throughout  the  world.  They  must  go  on  the  eight- 
hour  basis  or  they  must  give  up  Government  business,  and  I  assert 
it  and  believe  it,  and  I  emphasize  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they 
will  give  up  the  Govertiment  business.  It  is  not  particularly  nice 
business,  anyway:  I  mean  by  that,  the  Government  has  a  right  to 
have  things  done  nicely  and  well,  and  many  of  the  mills  can  not 
meet  the  requirements  without  trouble,  and!  it  would  not  require 
a  great  deal  xor  them  to  go  out  of  this  business.  If  it  is  the  poUcy 
of  the  legislature,  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  finds  it  is  in 
its  province,  that  it  has  a  high  and  noble  sphere  to  embarrass  the 
Government  and  destroy  the  operations  of  the  Government,  you 
are  certainly  pursuing  an  exceUent  course  to  accomplish  that  results 
It  is  not  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  do  by  indirection  what  you  can  not 
do  openly.  It  has  been  asserted,  and  we  think  it  looks  very  plausible,, 
that  the  purpose  is  to  force  the  business  of  the  count  rv  on  an  eight- 
hour  basis.     We  do  hope  that  the  committee  will  not  1be  led  to  take 
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such  disastrous  and  drastic  action  as  would  force  the  private  business 
to  do  what  they  would  not  do  otherwise  than  under  the  action  of  Con- 

gess.  It  is  not  right  to  act  as  grandfather  and  grandmother,  or 
ther  and  mother,  to  all  the  people  of  this  country.  Do  let  the  peo- 
ple have  something  to  sav  about  their  own  affairs;  do  allow  the  busi- 
ness of  the  countrv  to  De  conducted  upon  a  basis  outside  of  Con- 
fressional  action;  let  the  people  in  the  different  States  and  in  the 
usinesses  conduct  their  own  affairs  without  getting  into  hostility 
with  the  Government.  I  think  vour  good  sense  and  large  experience 
and  your  patriotism  as  well  would  lead  you  to  coincide  with  tnis  gen- 
eral view  of  the  case.  If  this  bill  should  pass  and  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  go  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  what  becomes  of  our  commerce, 
what  becomes  of  our  ability  to  compete  with  Germany  and  with  other 
coim  tries  ? 

We  have  trouble  enough  with  Japan  and  with  China  and  with  the 
countries  which  are  now  in  rather  better  condition  than  ourselves, 
and  we  do  need  this  outlet  for  trade,  and  we  should  not  be  forced — it 
would  be  unjust,  it  would  be  unpatriotic,  I  think  it  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  country,  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  and  to  the 
well-being  of  the  country — if  we  should  be  forced  by  Congressional 
action  to  go  on  a  basis  which  c<)uld  not  be  maintained  here  long  in 
view  of  the  competition  of  the  country.  If  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  controlled  all  nations  and  we  wanted  to  to  on  a  reasonable 
number  of  hours  to  work  it  would  then  be  fair  for  one  and  fair  for  the 
other.  We  must  take  care  of  our  own  interests,  and  you  will  take 
care  of  our  interests,  I  know.  The  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
this  country  must  be  dear  to  you  and  I  can  not  believe  individuallji 
and  I  can  not  believe  speaking  as  a  representative  of  this  association, 
that  this  committee  would  ever  favor  the  drastic,  the  disastrous,  ana 
revolutionary  principles  that  lie  under  as  a  basis  of  this  movement. 

I  would  lite  to  say  further  that  we  have  here  some  representatives 
of  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers^  Association,  and  I  would  be 
glad  indeed  if  Mr.  Matthai,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  conunittee  on 
manufacturers  of  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association, 
would  follow  these  words  of  mine  with  a  few  remarks. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question. 

Mr.  Carboll.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  I  could. 

Mr.  Payson.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor,  as  a  rule,  in  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  with  which  you  are  connected  or  in  which 
you  are  mterested? 

Mr.  Carboll.  Ten  hours.  There  are  mills  scattered  all  over  the 
coimtry,  and  in  the  South  it  is  a  little  more  than  ten — ten  and  a  half  or 
eleven — but  I  think  they  are  getting  down  to  the  ten-hour  basis. 

Mr.  Payson.  No  one  of  them  as  long  as  ten  hours  a  day  as  a  unit? 

Mr.  Carboll.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payson.  What  are  the  personal  relations  between  you  as  an 
employer  and  those  with  you  as  employers  and  your  employees, 
as  to  their  being  amicable,  taking  into  account  the  hours  of  laoor  ana 
the  wages  whicn  you  pay?  Is  there  any  friction  on  either  of  those 
questions  to-day? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Not  on  any  of  them,  neither  between  the  employers, 
as  related  to  the  employees,  or  the  employees  as  related  to  the  em- 
plovers.  We  have  no  strikes;  we  have  not  had  anj  strikes  in  our 
mills,  and  we  have  no  antagomsni,  no  open  antagonism. 
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Mr.  Payson.  In  a  word,  the  condition  is  one  of  satisfaction  between 
employer  and  employees? 

Mr.  Carroul.  It  is. 

Mr.  Payson.  In  all  the  interests  in  which  you  are  interested? 

Mr.  Carroll..  It  is,  yes,  sir;  very  positively  so.  The  trouble  is 
that  we  can  not  get  hours  enough. 

Mr.  Payson.  1  wiU  ask  you  one  other  question  that  occurs  to  me, 
because  it  has  been  a  common  theme  of  inquiry  in  this  investigation. 
Have  you  such  a  thing  in  any  of  your  mills  as  overtime  work? 

Mt.Carroix.  Very  rarely. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  all,  then;  I  do  not  care  for  any  exceptions. 

Mr.  Carroll.  In  the  Spanish  war,  of  course,  we  ran  then,  though 
there  are  laws  generalljr  covering  children  and  women,  and  in  some 
instances,  men,  though  in  Maryland,  I  think,  there  is  no  law  govern- 
ing their  time. 

Mr.  Emery.  I  ask  in  conclusion,  in  view  of  what  you  have  stated 
to  the  committee,  as  Government  contractors,  in  the  large  concern 
with  which  you  are  connected,  would  you  continue  to  supply  the 
Government  with  your  product  under  the  conditions  fixed  oy  this 
contract? 

Mr.  Carroll.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  take  anv  contract, 
if  the  goods  are  to  be  made  and  produced  under  an  eight-hour  law — 
absolutely  impossible — and  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  go  a  little  further,  that  there  is  a  manufacturer  of  cotton 
goods  but  who  would  emphatically  indorse  that  statement.  The 
Government  trade  is  not  as  large  as  all  other  trades  put  together, 
not  by  any  means  as  large;  it  is  a  large  factor,  but  it  is  only  a  factor, 
and  it  would  be  suicidal  for  the  mills  to  give  up  the  other  trade  to  take 
Government  contracts.  The  consequence  of  it  is  as  plain  to  my  mind 
as  that  two  and  two  make  four,  that  this  bill  contemplates  putting 
the  Grovemment  in  a  hole,  and  under  any  circumstances  it  contem- 
plates mulcting  the  Government  in  damages  or  losses  to  a  very  great 
extent.  If  it  did  not  drive  it  out  of  business,  it  would  certainly  put 
it  to  an  enormously  increased  expense.  For  instance,  take  our  muls; 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Grovemment  could  get  half  its  supplies  from 
all  the  country  combined  if  our  mills  were  not  supplying  it  on  Govern- 
ment contracts,  and  that  shows  that  there  is  not  a  surplus  of  making; 
the  opportunity  of  getting  would  be  so  reduced  that  it  would  be  the 
most  serious  legislation,  and  it  would  appear  to  me  that  it  is  asking 
Congress  to  take  action  that  proposes  to  embarrass  instead  of  pro- 
mote the  general  interests  of  the  General  Government. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  H.  MATTHAI. 

Mr.  Matthai.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Doctor  Carroll  has  stated,  we  repre- 
sent a  very  large  volume  of  capital  and  labor  employed  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  I  am  also  secretary  of  the  National  Enameling  and  Stamp- 
ing Company,  which  has  eight 'branches  in  the  countrv.  We  have  one 
at  St.  Louis,  one  at  Milwaukee,  one  at  Chicago,  one  at  ^ew  Orleans,  one 
at  Philadelphia,  and  one  at  Baltimore.  We  employ  between  7,000 
and  8,000  men — hands,  including  men  and  women,  but  mostly  men — 
and  we  have  heretofore  been  manufacturing,  to  a  limited  extent,  goods 
that  we  have  supplied  to  the  Government.  It  is  a  small  proportion 
of  our  business,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  if  we  were  forced  to 
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comply  with  the  law  as  laid  down  in  this  bill  it  would  prevent  us  from 
making  any  goods  for  the  Government.  The  percentage  in  that  line 
is  small,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  important  to  the  extent  that  we  do 
that  work,  and  probably  important  to  them.  Another  point  that 
Doctor  Carroll  has  referred  to  is  the  placing  of  us  in  a  detrimental  position 
as  far  as  competition  is  concerned.  Our  largest  competitor  at  present 
is  the  German  manufacturer  on  the  enamel  line  of  goods.  We  are 
protected  by  a  40  per  cent  duty,  yet,  notwithstanding  that^their  wares 
are  being  largely  sold  in  this  country  and  the  importation  is  on  the 
increase.  Of  course  it  would  hamper  us,  particularly  so  if  we  were 
forced  by  the  stepping  stone,  which  will  likely  be  the  case,  from  going 
from  our  present  nours  of  labor,  which  are  ten  hours  a  day,  to  an 
eighMiour  day;  it  would  force  us  out  of  a  good  deal  of  the  market 
we  are  now  having. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  us  to  define  a  part  of  the  biU.  I 
think,  among  the  exceptions  of  this  bill  are  certain  supplies.  I  do 
not  see  how  you  could  separate  one  from  the  other.  Ours  would  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  supply  for  the  Government  and  we  are  excepted  ^ 
but  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  that.  I  believe  from  what  I  nave 
heard  in  reference  to  it  that  there  is  a  Question  of  just  where  the  sup- 
ply would  begin  and  where  it  would  end  and  the  nature  of  this  supply 
and  that  supply.  I  therefore  think  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the 
manufacturers — it  certainly  would  be  in  our  line — and  I  think  it  would 
be  a  decided  injustice  to  the  Government,  because  it  would  be  the 
means  of  increasing  the  cost  of  all  the  goods  if  anyone  would  prepare 
to  confonn  to  the  law  as  it  is  stipulated  by  this  bill,  and  it  would  be 
the  means  of  increasing  the  cost,  to  a  very  great  extent,  of  all  supplies 
that  are  furnished  them.  I  just  want  to  say  this,  in  just  a  few  words, 
in  opposition  to  the  movement.  On  one  occasion  I  was  before  a 
committee  of  which  Senator  McComas  was  chairman,  on  the  same 
bill,  and  we  entered  a  protest,  and  protests  were  extensive,  and  I  be- 
lieve well  taken,  and  I  nope  you  will  so  consider  them. 

Mr.  Ha»kins.  What  kind  of  goods  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Matthai.  We  manufacture  such  goods  as  what  we  call  hotel 
cooking  utensils,  some  copper  utensils;  then  we  manufacture,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  enamel  goods,  such  as  the  smaller  cooking  utensils 
in  the  enamel  line.  As  a  rule,  the  larger  cooking  utensils  are  made 
out  of  this  heavy  material  which  we  call  hotel  ware. 

Mr.  Emery.  When  made  for  the  Government,  are  they  made  under 
particular  specifications? 

Mr.  Matthai.  Generally  so;  the  tinware  is  always  made  under  par- 
ticular specifications.  We  had  an  occasion  to  supply  a  request  from 
JeflFersonville  during  the  past  year,  on  which  we  found  that  the  speci- 
fications were  so  technical  and  so  particular  that  we  experienced  a 
loss  of  about  one-third  of  the  amount  of  the  contract ;  we  had  to  make 
the  goods  over  again,  very  much  to  our  regret. 

it:  Haskins.  How  many  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Matthai.  We  have  oetween  7,000  and  8,000;  we  have  a  steel 

giant  in  connection  with  our  work ;  we  have  a  steel  plant  at  Granite 
ity,  of  which  Mr.  T.  K.  Niedringhaus  is  president. 
Mr.  Hayden.  What  are  the  relations  between  the  employer  and 
the  employees — between  you  and  the  employees  of  your  company? 

Mr.  AIatthai.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  a  strike.  We  have  been 
in  operation  since  1899,  and  except  on  one  occasion  at  the  steel  plant. 
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1  think  probably  for  three  or  four  months,  there  were  some  differences 
as  to  the  wages  to  be  paid  to  the  men  under  the  amalgamated  scale, 
and  we  were  stopped  a  little  while,  but  outside  of  that  we  have  never 
had  anv  strikes  in  our  mills  or  factories. 

Mr.  Fay  SON.  Are  you  not  able  to  state  it  a  little  stronger  than  that? 
You  might  not  be  on  the  eve  of  a  strike,  and  yet  the  conditions  be 
those  orfriction.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  they  amicable  ? 

Mr.  Matthia.  Very  much  so.  There  is  no  occasion  that  I  have 
seen  of  dissatisfaction.  The  only  trouble  has  been  during  the  last 
three  or  four  months  we  have  had  to  close  some  of  our  factories,  and  we 
have  tried  to  mitigate  the  troubles  by  shortening  the  hours  during 
this  time  and  giving  more  men  work. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  owing  to  business  depression! 

Mr.  Matthai.  That  is  since  the  1st  of  October,  yes. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Speaking  in  behalf  of  your  men,  your  employeeSi 
do  they  demand  or  require  the  eight-hour  or  the  mne-hour  day,  or 
do  they  prefer  to  work  ten  hours? 

Mr.  Mattuai.  We  have  no  way  to  gauge  that,  sir;  we  have  had 
no  demands  made  on  us.  During  1906,  in  the  summer  of  1906,  we 
voluntarily  decided  to  close  in  the  afternoons  on  Saturdays,  but 
we  wanted  to  know  whether  they  preferred  to  take  a  half-hour  for 
dinner  and  give  them  the  extra  hours  Saturdays,  or  whether  they 
preferred  to  continue  as  they  had  been  doing.  Most  of  them  pre- 
terred  to  continue  as  thev  had  been  doing,  but  notwithstanding 
that  we  compromised,  ami  instead  of  getting  off  the  five  hours  on 
Saturdays,  we  gave  them  two  hours  and  a  half  and  paid  them  the 
same  as  we  had  been  doing. 

Mr.  Payson.  Do  you  have,  in  your  work,  such  a  thing  as  over- 
time work  in  times  of  business  activity? 

Mr.  Matthai.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payson.  Do  you  pay  for  overtime? 

Mr.  Matthai.  We  pay  about  25  per  cent  advance  over  the  regular 
wages. 

Mr.  Payson.  Is  there  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  men  to 
working  overtime? 

Mr.  SIatthai.  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  they  seem  to  be  anxious  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  your  experience  with  your  work? 

Mr.  Matthai.  That  is  our  experience. 

Mr.  Emery.  Do  you  sav  also,  Mr.  Matthai,  that  in  your  experience 
as  a  large  employer  you  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  men  can  do  as 
much  in  eight  hours  as  they  can  do  in  nine  or  nine  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Matthai.  I  do  not  see  how  they  possibly  could,  because  a 
laige  part  of  our  work  is  done  by  macmnes,  and  of  course  as  much 
work  could  not  be  done  in  eight  hours  as  in  nine  or  ten. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  TEAIITOE,  OF  BALTIMOEE,  MD. 

Mr.  Scates.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  endeavored  to  distribute 
our  speakers  among  the  various  branches  of  the  trades  represented 
by  the  builders  excnange.  It  is,  I  may  say,  an  organization  of  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  in  the  various  lines  of  building  con- 
struction, and  I  beg  now  to  present  Mr.  John  Trainor,  master  builder 
of  Baltimore,  and  the  employer  of  a  great  many  men. 
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Mr.  Trainor.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Builders  Exchange  and  one 
of  its  directors.  Personally  I  am  engaged  in  the  steam  heating 
and  plumbing  business.  I  have  executed  some  contracts  for  the 
Government  from  time  to  time,  and  we  are  continually  figuring 
on  the  Government  specifications.  In  recent  years  we  have  not 
been  as  anxious  for  Government  work  as  we  previously  were  on 
account  of  this  very  Question.  Labor  is  the  only  thing  that  we 
handle,  together  with  nnished  goods.  We  buy  a  finished  article  in 
our  business  and  then  we  hire  the  labor  to  put  it  in  place.  We  have 
been  rather  loath  to  take  on  heaw  Government  contracts  recently 
for  fear  of  the  troubles  that  come  from  just  such  legislation  as  this. 
The  Government  is  a  good  customer  to  any  one  who  can  get  business 
from  it,  because  they  get  paid;  we  all  get  paid  if  we  deliver  the 
goods  and  execute  our  work  for  the  Government;  hence,  we  like 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  do  business  with  it.  As  I  say,  I  recently 
have  hesitateu  to  take  on  large  contracts  for  this  season;  as  this 
bill  now  stands,  I  would  under  no  circumstances  accept  a  contract, 
because  I  do  not  consider  myself  conipetent  to  interpret  the  meaning 
or  foresee  what  the  Government  officials,  from  the  judges  of  the 
courts  down,  would  think  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Buying  materials  in  a  finished  state  deprives  me  of  any  opportu- 
nity, in  my  business,  of  knowing  how  they  were  handled  before  they 
came  to  me.  As  I  understand  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  I  w^ould 
have  to  follow  the  goods  practically  to  the  mines  in  order  to  know 
whether  the  stone  and  the  iron  and  the  enamelware  and  the  brass 
goods,  and  everything  that  enters  into  our  business,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  was  prepared  according  to 
the  conditions  of  the  bill  or  when  pay  day  came,  no  matter  though 
we  completed  our  contract  satisfactorily  to  the  specifications,  we 
would  nave  deducted  from  us  the  penalties  provided  in  the  bills 
for  the  days  that  common  labor  worked  upon  it,  or  some  skilled 
labor  in  the  factory  where  it  was  manufactured,  that  was  not  in 
keeping  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  That,  as  we  are  all  aware, 
is  to  be  deducted  from  the  face  of  the  money  when  pay  day  conies. 
Not  knowing  how  many  days  those  men  worked,  or  tne  risk  of  being 
found  out,  we  certainly  hesitate.  ^ 

Labor  is  a  troublesome  proposition  anyway  when  you  deal  with  it 
exclusively.  Labor  is  as  aear  as  diamonds  and  very  imcertain  as  to 
its  product — what  it  will  produce  in  a  day — whicn  makes  it  very 
unsafe  for  any  responsible  person  to  take  on  contracts  where  there  is 
so  much  tecmiical  requirement.  For  myself,  I  would  not  under  any 
circumstances  take  a  contract  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law;  I  would  not 
take  a  contract  from  the  United  States  Government.  The  percentage 
of  business  that  I  could  get  from  the  Government  in  competition  with 
other  people  would  not  be  suflBcient  to  justify  me  even  if  the  risk 
were  not  too  great  to  have  all  common  labor  that  is  employed  upon 
it  work  an  eight-hour  day.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  what  is  the  mean- 
ing or  the  interpretation  of  a  *' mechanic/'  as  defined  by  the  United 
States  Government.  If  it  includes  the  draftsman  or  the  foreman,  it 
would  preclude  the  possibility  of  successful  operations  in  my  busi- 
ness, for  the  reason  tiiat  there  is  no  draftsman,  there  are  no  two  men 
who  can  superintend  the  same  job  and  do  it  intelligently  and  econom- 
ically. The  foreman  or  draftsman  who  is  on  the  building  in  the 
working  hours  would  necessarily,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  next 
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wortdne  day,  go  to  his  office  or  the  office  of  his  employer  and  pre- 
pare to  lay  out  the  work  for  the  next  day.  He  might  do  it  in  an  hour,, 
ne  might  do  it  in  two  hours,  he  might  do  it  in  hali  an  hour;  but  if  he 
left  the  building  when  the  clock  struck  and  did  not  make  any  pro- 
viaon  for  his  workmen  for  the  next  day  there  would  be  an  expense 
entailed,  a  loss  of  motion,  a  loss  of  production,  that  would  be  dis- 
astrous and  would  cause  the  Government  to  have  to  pay.  dearly  for 
it,  because  in  the  estimating  for  such  work  the  next  time  all  that 
«^ould  be  added  on. 

I  can  not  conceive,  if  this  bill  became  a  law,  gentlemen,  how  any 
manufacturer,  unless  he  got  the  exclusive  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment, could  adjust  his  machinery  to  work  under  it.  It  looks  to  me 
as  if  the  Government,  under  a  "bid,  would  find  it  necessary  to  get 
into  competition  with  men  in  our  line  of  business  and  do  this  work 
themselves,  because  then  they  could  do  it,  probably,  because  they 
would  have  no  competition;  we  would  not  oe  in  competition  with 
the  Government,  but  we  can  not  conceive  that  that  is  the  Govern- 
ment's purpose.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  legitimate  purposes  of  the 
Government  to  see,  as  Doctor  Carroll  says,  that  we  have  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity in  the  various  States  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  compete  with  each  other  in  a  legitimate  way;  it  encour- 
ages enterprise;  it  encourages  inventions;  it  encourages  everything 
that  this  Government  and  its  people  should  stand  for,  and  witn  Doc- 
tor Carroll  I  do  not  believe  that  the  good  sense  of  this  committee  will 
fail  to  dictate  to  it  the  wisdom  of  giving  us  that  opportunity,  and 
making  laws  that  will  preserve  us  and  give  us  an  equal  chance  and 
leave  something  for  ourselves,  as  Doctor  Carroll  well  said,  so  that 
we  may  make  the  regulations  and  ixmovations  and  get  into  enter- 
prises that  will  day  by  day  better  the  conditions  of  the  individuals, 
and  certainly  that  will  better  the  conditions  of  the.  Government. 

We  are  not  just  in  the  position  of  the  manufacturer;  we  are  not  so 
much  afraid  or  labor  from  other  countries  interfering  with  us,  though 
it  does  do  so  to  a  coiisiderable  extent.  That,  we  think,  we  could 
regulate,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  be  driven  from  the  field  of  competi- 
tion and  have  to  give  up  the  Government  business.  I  have  teen 
thirty  years  engaged  in  Government  work  and  in  private  work,  and 
what  little  substance  I  have  accumulated  I  never  intend  to  have 
wasted  by  an  interpretation  placed  upon  a  specification  after  the 
contract  is  partly  executed  that  would  take  away  from  me  the  results 
of  the  industry  I  have  practiced  in  all  these  years.  I  therefore 
beseech  you,  gentlemen  or  the  committee,  not  to  recommend  legisla- 
tion of  this  character  that  would  have  that  result. 

The  Chaieman.  Just  what  is  there  in  your  line  of  steam  fitting  and 
plumbing  that  is  not  such  an  article  as  can  usually  be  bought  in  the 
open  market;  radiators  are  matter  of  supply  usually  bougnt  in  the 
open  market,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Trainor.  As  we  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  not, 
because  as  we  understand  the  interpretation  the  Government  specifi- 
cation, in  all  this  work,  it  has  the  earmarks  of  special  goods,  I  think. 
They  will  say  a  radiator  so  and  so;  they  will  specify  it,  and  then  it 
has  to  have  something  else  a  little  more  perfect  than  in  the  ordinary 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  bill  plain  on  that,  saying  whether  to  be 
made  on  particular  specifications  or  not? 
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Mr.  Trainor.  In  other  words,  the  exception  is,  tlie  Government 
could  buy  it,  but  I  could  not  buy  it  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Emery.  I  will  ask  3^ou  whether  you  know  whether  the  thing 
w^ould  be  termed  an  article  or  a  supply  ^ 

Mr.  Trainor.  That  is  one  of  the  mj'steries;  I  might  put  an  inter- 
pretation upon  it  myself,  but  whether  or  not  the  interpretation  would 
06  the  correct  one  as  construed  by  the  Government,  1  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Do  you  secure  these  materials  in  the  open  market, 
or  do  you  secure  them  through  subcontractors? 

Mr.  Trainor.  In  answer  to  that,  sir,  if  I  understand  your  question 
correctly,  the  goods  are  finished  when  they  come  to  us. 

Mr.  Haskins.  You  said  they  were. 

Mr.  Trainor.  Then  they  are  gotten  out  of  a  quarry  if  they  are 
stone  and  they  are  gotten  out  by  common  labor  and  polished  and 
finished  and  put  into  shapes  to  suit  the  specification.  But  they  are 
not  in  the  open  market,  as  I  understand  it,  because  they  can  only 
come  from  one  place. 

Air.  Haskins.  Suppose  it  is  pipe — heating  pipes — or  plumbing  or 
radiators? 

Mr.  Trainor.  Ordinary  wrought-iron  pipe  can  come  from  any 

Slace,  but  radiators  come  by  name  and  number.  If  they  take  the 
Rococo  radiator,  that  is  only  made  by  one  firm  in  this  country,  or 
any  other  country,  and  then  the  Government  provides  that  it  snail 
be  provided  with  certain  valves  that  are  made  by  some  one  but  are 
not  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Do  you  buy  them  in  the  open  market,  or  do  you 
contract  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Trainor.  I  buy  them  from  the  only  concern  that  makes  them; 
I  get  them  to  give  me  quotations  on  them,  and  they  make  them  up 
according  to  specifications. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Then  that  is  done  by  contract? 

Mr.  Trainor.  That  is  done  by  contract  by  them;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Emery.  As  to  your  various  pluiriber  supplies,  Mr.  Trainor 
are  they  not  made  specifically  to  fit  the  particular  job  they  are 
intended  for? 

Mr.  Trainor.  In  nearly  every  case,  that  is,  in  a  good  case;  if  it 
is  an  important  building,  they  are  nearly  all  so. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  say,  Mr.  Trainor,  that  you  might  have  some 
doubt  as  to  the  application  of  the  term  '^  mechanic.  Do  you  not 
know  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  the  same 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  a  mechanic  and  a  sailor? 

Mr.  Trainor.  I  am  not  famihar  with  that  ruling. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  your  laborers  work? 

Mr.  Trainor.  Skilled  laborers  work  eight  hours;  a  certain  class 
of  unskilled  labor  works  nine  and  another  class  ten. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Do  your  plumbers  all  work  eight  hours,  and  your 
steam  fitters^ 

Mr.  Trainor.  Yes.  sir;  every  one. 

Mr.  Goebel.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  telegram  signed  by  the  Em- 
ployers' Association  of  Cincinnati,  in  my  district,  who  desire  to  be 
neard  in  opposition  to  the  eight-hour  bill,  and  desire  also  to  be 
notified  when  they  might  have  a  hearing.  I  want  to  submit  that 
to  the  committee,  and  if  the  committee  should  determine  to  hear 
thein,  to  inform  me  in  order  that  I  might  inform  them  of  the  time; 
and  if  not,  in  order  that  I  might  inform  them  of  that  fact. 
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Mr.  Madison.  I  want  to  submit  the  same  request  on  behalf  of  the 
Employers'Association  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  not  in  my  district,  but 
in  my  section  of  the  country.  I  have  a  telegram  to  the  same  iniport 
and  I  would  like  to  be  informed  in  respect  to  what  Mr.  Goebel  has 
inquired,  and  would  like  to  know  as  soon  as  you  can  let  me  know 
about  it,  in  order  that  I  may  wire  them. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Knox.  I  am  here  Dn  behalf  of  the  New  York  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  that  company  would  like  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  this  bill  on  some  day  to 
be  fixed  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  committee  is  on  that  subject 
I  should  like  to  say  that  there  are  a  number  of  applications  from  the 
persons  whom  I  represent,  the  Thompson-Starrett  Company,  one  of 
the  largest  contractors  of  the  country,  who  want  an  opportunity  to 
appear  here  and  protest;  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Philadel- 
pnia,  the  American  Bridge  Company,  and  several  other  large  con- 
cerns which  have  had  no  opportunity  to  present  witnesses  to  this 
committee.  We  have  a  great  number  of  other  witnesses  we  would 
like  to  present  also,  all  representing  branches  of  industry  very  seri- 
ously affected  by  this  bill,  aU  just  as  much  interested  in  it  as  are  the 
gentlemen  who  betray  their  great  interest  in  it  by  their  presence  here 
to-day. 

The  Chairman.  The  order  under  which  the  subcommittee  is  work- 
ing closes  the  hearings  on  the  27th,  which  is  to-day.  There  are  two 
special  orders,  one  for  the  2d  and  one  for  the  3d  of  March,  Monday 
and  Tuesday  next.  I  have  made  some  inquiries  this  morning  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  Calendar.  The  army  bill  is  now  on.  It  will  be 
followed  by  another  appropriation  bill,  probably  the  post-office  bill, 
coming  up  on  Monday  or  Tuesday.  I  can  not  conceive  it  possible 
that  that  bill  would  get  off  the  floor  under  four  or  five  days.  It  is 
certain  that  the  army  bill  and  the  post-office  bill  are  goin^  to  have  the 
right  of  way,  so  that  bv  no  possibility  could  anything  be  gained  by 
getting  this  bill  on  the  Calendar  before  next  Friday  or  Saturday. 

Mr.  Kainey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to  hear  from  all  these 
interests  unless  the  testimony  they  propose  to  give  is  merely  cumu- 
lative, and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  sit  here  for  a  month  or 
two  and  hear  witness  after  witness  testify,  each  one  simply  repeating 
the  testimony  and  the  ideas  of  the  preceding  witness.  If  any  of  these 
interests  have  anything  new  to  present,  any  arguments  that  have  not 
been  exhausted  Keretofore,  if  it  is  not  merely  cumulative,  I  think  we 
ought  to  hear  them  in  spite  of  the  rule,  but  we  ought  to  have  some 
assurance  that  it  is  something  new. 

The  Chairman.  That,  Mr.  Rainey,  we  can  not  determine  in  ad- 
vance. We  are  in  the  hands  of  the  attorneys  as  to  that,  except,  of 
course,  it  would  be  possible  to  rule  it  out  if  it  was  merely  cumulative, 
after  it  comes.  I  admit  that  we  are  consuming  time,  Mr.  Emery,  on 
one  line;  I  believe  that  every  witness  who  has  appeared  so  far  has 
stated  most  unequivocally  that  with  the  pending  Ibill  a  law  the  in- 
terests which  he  represents  would  cease  taking  Government  contracts. 
We  are  loading  the  record  with  disquisitions  on  what  would  happen 
after,  by  this  legislation,  we  force  a  general  eight-hour  day,  in  the 
competition  with  Germany  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Both  propo- 
sitions can  not  be  true. 

Mr.  Rainey.  There  are  only  two  ways  of  keeping  this  bill  from 
before  the  House,  one  is  to  refuse  to  report  it  out,  the  other  is  to 
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keep  on  hearing  evidence  until  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything  with  it, 
and  I  think  that  the  latter  alternative  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to, 
because  this  committee  is  being  criticized  from  sea  to  sea  on  account 
of  that  very  thing.  .  The  ar^ment  is  being  advanced  that  witnesses 
are  being  produced  here  simply  for  the  purpose  of  delaying  this 
hearing  until  everybody  can  escape  responsibility — members  of  the 
committee  and  everybody  else,  by  simply  saying:  *^We  had  to  hear 
everybody,  and  they  consumed  so  much  time  that  we  could  not  get  it 
on  the  floor  so  that  Congress  could  consider  it."  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  have  suggested  that  these  gentlemen  should  all  get  a  hearing, 
if  anyone  has  anything  new,  that  is  not  merely  cumulative.  I  am 
in  favor  of  hearing  them.  But  a  court  of  justice  would  not  sit  and 
hear  witness  after  witness  if  the  testimony  added  nothing  and  was 
simply  cumulative.  There  is  a  way  of  limiting  it  there,  in  all  the 
States  and  in  all  the  courts,  and  we  ought  to  limit  it  here  in  some  way. 
Mr.  NiOHOLLS.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  this  point.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  am  opposed  to  continuing  the  hearings  any  further  than 
we  have  arranged  to  contmue  them.  The  working  people  of  the 
country  know  that  legislation  of  this  kind  is  killed  in  committee; 
they  know  that  the  members  of  the  committee  hide  behind  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  importuned  for  hearings.  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience'in  getting  legislation  before  committees,  and  that  is  the  way 
to  kill  it  when  no  other  way  will  avail,  and  as  one  of  the  committee  I 
want  to  go  on  record  as  in  favor  of  standing  by  the  decision  the  com- 
mittee has  already  made.  This  bill  has  been  heard  before  this 
committee  for  several  years,  I  am  informed,  and  the  same  evidence 
has  been  given  over  and  over  and  over  again,  interspersed  with  a 
lot  of  stuff  that  is  not  relevant  at  all  to  the  question.  So  far,  all  I 
have  heard  here  has  been  repeated  almost  by  each  witness  the  same 
as  the  one  preceding,  bearing  upon  the  fact  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  interpretation  of  tne  bill,  and  yet  they  believe  that  it  will 
Erevent  them  from  making  contracts,  and  they  fear  that  the  eight- 
our  day  adopted  in  the  Government  work  will  affect  their  industry 
and  compel  tnem  to  also  give  an  eight-hour  day  to  their  employees, 
whether  they  are  doing  work  for  the  Government  or  not. 

As  one  of  the  committee  I  have  heard  sufficient  on  that  point,  I 
think,  to  judge  from,  and  the  other  members  of  the  committee  have 
been  on  it,  most  of  them,  for  several  years,  and  I  think  they  have 
also  heard  enough,  and  we  ought  to  take  some  responsibility  upon 
oiirselves  as  a  committee.  I  think  that  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee also  have  some  judgment;  they  are  given  the  responsibility, 
at  least,  to  decide,  and  I  think  that  they  are  eminently  able,  after 
what  they  have  heard,  to  decide  as  to  tne  merits  of  this  question, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  do  that.  For  one  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  deciding,  but  I  feel  that  the  rest  of  the  committee 
ought  to  also.  If  we  report  the  bill  to  the  House,  there  will  still  be 
an  opportunity  for  either  House  to  present  the  case  through  the 
representatives  who  may  vouch  for  the  bill  or  who  stand  in  oppo- 
sition to  it.  I  favor  reporting  the  bill,  so  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  have  a  chance  to  vote  for  the  bill.  That  is  my  attitude 
from  what  I  have  heard.  I  believe  we  have  heard  about  all  that  can 
be  said,  and  I  am  against  having  this  hearing  continued  so  that  the 
bill  may  be  held  so^  long  that  it  will  not  be  reported.  At  another 
session  1  think  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House,  but  on  the  last  day 
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of  Congress,  and  of  course  could  not  be  considered  by  the  Senate, 
and  the  workingmen  say  that  that  is  the  tactics  of  the  employers 
in  such  matters.  I  am  unquahfiedly  opposed  to  continuing  the 
hearings  any  longer. 

The  Chairman.  It  still  remains  true  that  in  the  condition  of  the 
calendar  nothing  can  be  lost  by  devoting  next  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  to  the  hearings  if  the  committee  so  desire.  We  know 
the  condition  of  the  calendar  and  we  know,  whatever  may  be  the  talk 
by  susnicious  people,  from  sea  to  sea  or  elsewhere,  that  no  delav  can 
result  W  the  adding  of  the  three  days  that  have  been  specincally 
applied  for  next  week. 

Mr.  Emert.  1  feel,  in  view  of  the  interests  which  I  represent  before 
the  committee,  that  there  is  one  word  due  in  justice  to  them,  and  I 
want  to  say  that,  on  the  part  of  one  who  has  produced  the  largest 
number  of  witnesses  here,  that  the  comimittee  will  observe  from  the 
record  that  no  witness  who  has  ever  appeared  before  this'  committee 
before  has  appeared  here  at  this  time;  that  the  interests  which  have 
impeared  here  have  been,  in  a  nature,  quite  different  from  those 
that  have  been  present  at  any  other  session,  and  instead  of  trying  to 
take  the  time  of  the  committee,  it  has  been  the  effort  of  the  attomevs 
representing  the  protestants  on  this  bill,  to  save  the  time  of  tne 
committee.  We  nave  been  overwhelmed  with  requests  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  to  secure  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
protest  to  this  committee,  from  gentlemen  who  are  very  deeply  con- 
cerned because  they  are  the  employers  of  thousands  of  men  and 
represent  the  investments  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  when  the  term  *' workingmen"  is  used,  that  of  course  it  is 
meant  the  organized  working  men.  The  oiganized  working  men 
have  declared  that  they  want  a  bill  of  this  kind  passed,  and  by  their 
actions  have  declared  that  they  want  overtime.  Consequently  we 
have  presented  to  you,  through  the  representative  employers,  thou- 
sands ui>on  thousands  of  workingmen  in  opposition  to  this  bill,  who 
are  not  represented  by  any  gentleman  who  appears  here  as  a  proponent 
of  the  bill;  but  when  it  is  said  that  the  workingmen  of  this  coimtry 
favor  this  kind  of  ledslation  and  this  bill,  we  desire  to  say  in  protest 
to  it,  that  we  have  onered  the  testimony  of  thousands  of  men  who  are 
not  represented  by  any  organization  that  has  appeared  here  as  a  pro- 
I>onent  of  this  biU,  who  do  not  favor  it  by  their  practice,  and  this  is  a 
time,  gentlemen,  when  action  speaks  louder  than  words. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  evidence  so  far  pro- 
duced before  this  committee  has  been  more  to  the  specific  point,  more 
directed  at  something,  than  any  line  of  hearings  that  has  ever  been 
before  it  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Patson.  I  desire  to  indorse  this,  having  been  with  this  move- 
ment in  opposition  to  this  legislation  for  many  years.  I  indorse 
earnestly  and  cordially  the  ooservation  of  the  chairman  in  that 
r^ard. 

8TATSMEVT  OF  MB.  HEEBEET  J.  WEST,  OF  BALTIMOEE,  MB. 

Mr.  ScATBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  to  introduce  to  this  committee 
one  of  our  prominent  members,  a  large  contractor  on  Government 
work,  Mr.  Herbert  J.  West,  who  represents  the  Baltimore  Ferro  Con- 
crete Company,  who  built  a  great  many  of  the  public  buildings  at 
Annapolis. 
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Mr.  West.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  as  a  member  of  the 
Builders'  Exchange,  and  president  of  the  Baltimore  Ferro  C!oncrete 
Company,  a  large  corporation  making  a  specialty  of  reinforced  con- 
crete construction  and  having  built  five  or  six  structures  for  the 
Government  at  Annapolis  of  that  construction,  we  want  to  enter  our 
protest  against  the  enactment  of  this  bill  on  the  same  grounds,  prac- 
tically, that  the  gentlemen  before  me  have  enumerated.  I  further 
want  to  say  that  bv  the  very  reason  of  this  eight-hour  la^v,  there  is 
now  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars  retained  by  the  Grovemment  there 
on  account  of  delays,  which  have  oractically  been  caused  by  this 
eight-hour  law.  We  have  recentlv  finished  a  contract  there  with  the 
Government,  on  which  contract  there  were  onlv  two  competitors  bv 
reason  of  this  same  eight-hour  law,  and  if  this  tning  goes  on,  we  shall 
certainly  be  obliged  to  withdraw  from  any  competition  on  this  charac- 
ter of  work,  as  every  particle  of  material  that  enters  into  that  con- 
struction comes  from  large  mills,  and  is  largely  special  work  gotten 
out  by  special  specifications,  and  that  would  prohibit  our  entering 
into  such  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Just  indicate  how  you  have  been  delayed  in  the 
past  contracts  by  the  eight-hour  law. 

Mr.  West.  By  its  being  impossible  to  get  a  suitable  number  of 
workmen  at  this  point,  so  that  we  could  carry  on  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  To  do  the  work  in  eight  hours  a  day;  that  is  the 
point? 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir.  If  this  clause  in  there  applying  to  mechanics 
is  construed  as  we  think  it  is  to  be  construed,  that  would  reach  every 
officer  of  our  organization,  as  each  and  everyone  of  them  is  considered 
a  mechanic;  we  are  obliged  to  go  over  the  work  at  all  times,  day  and 
night,  and  we  could  not  confine  ourselves  to  an  eight-hour  proposition. 

Air.  Haskins.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  about  securing  men  to 
work  eight  hours ;  at  least  such  men  as  you  want  ? 

Mr.  West.  No;  except  in  small  places  such  as  this  town  in  which 
this  work  has  been  done — Annapolis.  We  have  had  no  difiiculty  in 
securing  any  number  of  men  w^ho  wanted  to  work  nine  or  ten  hours. 
Most  of  our  men  are  men  of  that  character;  they  are  concreters  who 
have  to  be  trained  in  this  character  of  work.  It  is  a  growing  industry, 
and  there  have  been  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  expended  in  t&e 
last  ten  years.  It  is  almost  entirely  superseding  other  characters  of 
construction.  It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  training  in  the  labor- 
ing classes,  and  these  men  invariably  want  to  work  nine  or  ten  hours. 

Mr.  Haskins.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know,  whether  the  men 
wanted  to  confine  themselves  to  the  eight-hour  work,  or  wanted  to 
work  longer,  and  for  that  reason  you  could  not  get  as  many  men  as  you 
wanted,  because  thev  wanted  to  go  to  other  jol)s. 

Mr.  West.  Exactly;  the  eight-hour  day  is  a  day  the  men  we 
employ  do  not  want.  We  work  them  overtime  and  they  want  to 
work  overtime.  We  have  other  difficulties  in  working  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  inasmuch  as  we  are  obliged  to  work  these  men  only 
eight  hours,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  keep  the  same  charac- 
ter of  men  in  other  sections  of  the  adjacent  country  to  do  the  w^ork. 
When  they  find  this  condition  they  want  to  be  put  on  the  eight-hour 
dav,  although  they  desire  to  work  nine  hours. 

Mr.  NicHOLLs.  Tell  us  what  causes  them  to  desire  to  work  an 
eight-hour  day  when  they  want  to  work  a  nine? 
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Mr.  West.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  habit  with  them,  I  suppose. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  prefer  to  work  the  longer  day 
for  greater  pay? 

ifi".  West.  The  longer  day  for  greater  pay;  it  is  a  very  short 
work  for  them.  Oftentimes  these  works  are  in  remote  sections, 
which  takes  a  long  time  for  them  to  reach  their  work,  and  the  eight- 
hour  day  is  a  very  short  day. 

Mr.  Haskins.  x  ou  can  not  work  beyond  eight  hours  in  your  con- 
tracts with  the  Government? 

Mr.  West.  No. 

Mr.  Haskins.  So  if  the  men  want  to  work  longer,  they  can  not? 

Mr.  West.  No;  and  for  that  very  reason  we  can  not  get  a  full 
quota  of  men  on  this  work,  especially  in  a  small  place.  That  is 
about  all  I  wish  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  that  clear.  You  do  not  get  the  full 
quota  of  men  to  work  eight  hours;  that  is  because  you  can  not  pay 
as  much  for  the  eight  hours  as  for  the  longer  day;  tnat  is  the  reason 
of  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  pay  as  much? 

Mr.  West.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  West.  We  usually  pay  as  much,  the  laborers  usually  demand 
the  same  for  an  eight-hour  day  as  for  a  nine-hour  day  in  another 
section. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  F.  8.  CHAVATJNES,  OF  THE  CHESAPEAKE  IROH 
W0KK8,  OF  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Mr.  Scates.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  disposition  to  bring  before 
you,  as  I  said  before,  the  various  lines  that  are  represented,  I  desire 
now  to  present  one  of  our  members  who  is  the  president  of  a  lai^e 
<x)rporation  in  the  iron  business  in  Baltimore,  and  in  order  that  he 
may  show  the  troubles  that  this  particular  bill  would  work  in  the 
organization  of  his  factory,  Mr.  Chavaunes,  of  the  Chesapeake  Iron 
Works. 

Mr.  Chavaunes.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  officer  and  member  of  the 
Builders'  Exchange  of  Baltimore,  and  president  of  the  Chesapeake 
Iron  Works,  I  simply  want  to  add  my  protest  to  the  enactment  of  a 
bill  of  this  character,  which  will  make  it  obligatory,  on  a  concern 
conducting  a  manufacturing  business,  to  operate  under  the  eight- 
hour  basis.  The  special  reason  why  we  object  to  it  as  mamnac- 
turers  is  from  the  very  fact  that  it  is  impracticable  to  segregate  the 
work. 

I  want  to  be  more  specific,  for  fear  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
committee  are  not  famiuar  with  the  manufacturing  processes.  We 
will  start  from  the  ver}^  initial  point,  when  we  unload  a  car  of  mate- 
rial. The  carload  of  material  comes  in  from  the  mill;  it  is  ordered 
from  time  to  time,'  and  in  making  up  the  shipment  they  will  combine 
the  Government  material  with  the  private  material.  When  the 
material  comes  in  on  the  track  there  is  a  question  involved — the 
unloading  of  that  car.  We  employ  men  wno  do  nothing  but  go 
through  the  unloading  process,  wno  of  necessity  have  to  imload  both 
lots  of  material.     There,  at  the  very  initial  pomt,  we  are  confronte<^ 
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with  the  proposition.  Then  as  we  go  through  the  fabricating  of 
that  material,  we  start  off  with  the  laying  off  or  that  material — I  am 
eliminating  the  designing  of  it  and  all  that — we  start  off  with  the 
laying  off  of  the  material — that  is,  we  have  templets  and  drawings 
that  we  draw  from,  and  we  indicate  the  sizes  and  the  location  of  the 
holes;  we  have  men  skilled  in  that  particular  branch  of  the  business. 
You  see  how  impracticable  it  would  be  where  this  man  is  employed 
to  take  the  work  as  it  comes  through  from  the  unloading  of  Uie  car 
and  goes  through  the  shops.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  designate 
him  for  one  piece  of  work  and  then  another  man  for  another  piece  of 
work — Government  work.  lie  would  simply  have  to  work  on  the 
Government  work  alone,  or  else,  if  we  did  not  have  enough  Govern- 
ment work,  he  would  be  idle  for  several  hours  during  the  day,  because 
he  could  not  do  anything  else. 

When  we  get  to  the  machinery,  we  have  a  man  at  the  machines;  that 
man  operates  the  machines,  and  he  does  the  work  as  the  work  corner 
througn.  It  has  to  come  very  promiscuously  in  an  establishment 
of  that  kind;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  Government  work  comes 
along,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  that  man  to  work,  for  the  minute 
he  touches  that  work  he  could  only  work  eight  hours  in  that  estab- 
Ushment.  The  whole  estabUshment  would  simply  be  disorganized 
from  that  standpoint.  It  seems  impracticable  from  my  point  of  view 
to  segregate  the  work  and  work  a  certain  number  of  hours  on  the 
Government  and  a  certain  number  of  hours  on  the  private  work. 

In  the  next*  place,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  cause  dissatis- 
faction among  the  employees.  One  man  working  eight  hours  and 
another  nine,  there  would  be  jealousies,  and  it  stands  to  reason  it 
would  simply  upset  an' establishment.  What  would  that  imply?  It 
would  simply  mean  this,  that  a  concern  that  was  doing  practically 
nothing  but  Government  business  would  step  out  of  the  Government 
business  altogether.  We  would  simply  have  to  deny  ourselves  the 
privilege,  as  citizens  of  this  country,  of  partaking  in  the  opportunity 
of  supplying  the  Government  a  part  of  their  requirements,  for  tlie 
simple  reason  is  that  it  would  be  impossible,  if  we  undertook  the 
work,  to  arrange  it  without  being  subjected  to  these  fines;  it  would  be 
impossible.  It  strikes  mc  that  from  that  point  alone  it  would  seem 
that  that  was  sufficient  reason  for  this  committee  not  to  report  this 
bill. 

There  is  another  feature  about  that  matter,  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  to-day,  together  with  all  other  manufacturers,  we  are  shut  down. 
Why?  For  the  reason  that  we  have  had  such  an  amount  of  legisla- 
tion, such  an  amount  of  agitation,  that  it  has  disorganized  and  dis- 
rupted everj^thing,  and  we  are  out  of  business,  we  are  .suffering. 
Tne  laborers  and  the  mechanics,  unfortunately,  are  suffering  with  us; 
the  only  difference  is  that  as  a  rule  the  manufacturer  is  a  little  more 
foresighted  and  has  provided  himself  for  these  contingencies,  while 
the  average  mechanic  spends  as  he  goes,  and  as  a  consequence  he  is 
suffering,  and  this  agitation,  in  the  way  of  trying  to  force  on  us  a 
limited  number  of  hours,  is  only  reacting  on  them  all  the  time;  thia 
starting  of  an  agitation  is  causing  capital  to  be  withheld  and  is 
causing  suffering.  It  does  appear  to  me  that  from  the  very  fact  that 
while  we  were  prosperous  it  was  almost  impossible  to  employ  enough 

food  mechanics  to  conduct  your  business,  working  on  a  nine-hour 
asis   as   we    are    working,    it    does    seem    to   me  as  if  when  this 
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resumption  of  business  that  we  all  look  for  and  hope  for  comes  upon 
us,  we  will  be  confronted  with  a  stringency  in  labor.  What  does  mat 
mean?  It  simply  means  that  if  we  work  overtime,  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  have  any  right  to  work  overtime  or  not,  but  if  we  do, 
we  will  have  to  pay  50  per  cent  advance. 

Now,  then,  if  we  could  not  employ  good  mechanics  when  we  were 
busy,  does  it  seem  reasonable  or  economical  to  put  us  in  the  position 
of  being  forced  to  work  less  hours  than  we  did  before,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  well  known  to  these  gentlemen  of  the  conunittee  that 
almost  eveiy  manufacturing  industry  of  any  consequence  has  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  increased  cost  of  manufacturing  and  increased 
expense.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  anybody  will  deny  flie  fact  that  the 
manufacturers,  generally,  have  gotten  a  very  Uttle  in  the  way  of 
investment;  the  high  cost  of  labor  and  the  lack  of  efficiency  of  labor 
are  what  are  eating  us  up  to-day,  and  eating  up  every  manufacturer 
•in  this  country.  They  will  not  work,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  work  permitted  to  be  done,  and  bevond 
that  they  dare  not  do  any  more,  and  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
community  at  large,  are  paying  for  that  inefficiency.  I  do  not  think 
that  permits  of  any  argument,  oecause  it  a  well-estabhshed  fact  that 
we  have  more  or  less  efficient  mechanics — that  is,  they  are  not  so 
inefficient  that  they  will  not  work.  Anything  that  will  tend  to 
increase  the  cost  of  manufacture  to-day,  will,  of  necessity,  make  it 
that  much  more  expensive  for  the  Government,  and  I  think  from 
that  viewpoint  it  is  out  proper  that  we  should  let  the  manufacturers 
and  the  community  at  large  take  care  of  these  matters,  rather  than 
indirectly  use  the  Government  as  a  means  to  force  them  into  that 
position. 

Mr.  Haskins.  When  you  spoke  about  material,  what  kind  of  mate- 
rial did  you  mean? 

Mr.  Chavaunes.  In  the  first  place,  to  be  more  specific,  we  manu- 
facture aU  classes  of  ironwork  that  enter  into  a  building;  we  furnish 
the  steel  structures;  we  furnish  stairways,  elevator  inclosures,  and 
things  of  that  character.  We  buy  the  finished  product  or  the  raw 
material ;  from  the  mill,  the  plain  material.  I  have  not  gone  into  that 
phase  of  it,  because  I  believe  that  I  have  a  right  to  go  to  the  mill  and 
Duy  the  raw  material.  I  would  regard  that  as  being  a  staple  article. 
Then  we  work  the  material  up  into  different  shapes  or  erect  it  and 
put  it  into  the  building. 

There  is  another  feature  that  I  failed  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  that  there  is  in  connection  with  our  business  through  work 
that  we  have  to  do.  For  instance,  we  go  out  into  the  market,  it  may 
be  some  brass  work,  or  some  other  character  or  ironwork,  something 
that  we  are  not  manufacturing  ourselves  but  enters  into  the  contract 
on  this  building.  What  assurance  have  we,  when  we  buy  that  mate- 
rial that  the  rule  has  been  adhered  to,  that  the  manufacturer  from 
whom  we  buy  that  material  only  worked  eight  hours.  That  would 
imply  that  we  would  be  hable  to  a  fine  if  it  developed  afterwards  that 
it  was  manufactured  where  they  did  not  work  eight  hours.  There 
are  endless  amounts  of  difficulties,  it  seems  to  me,  that  are  insur- 
mountable, when  you  go  into  the  different  phases  of  it,  and  I  told  you  that 
the  industries  at  large  in  this  country  are  suffering  to-day  from  this 
legislation  that  is  trying  to  control  us  and  tell  us  how  many  hours  we 
shall  use  and  just  wnat  we  shaU  do.     It  strikes  me  the  law  of  supply 
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and  demand  would  have  a  tendency  to  control  that  end  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Emert.  Mr.  Chavaunes,  is  it  customary  in  your  industry  now 
to  work  overtime,  as  may  be  required  ? 

Mr.  Chavaunes.  Yes,  but  we  avoid  it  as  much  as  we  can,  for  the 
reason  that  it  means  50  per  cent  increase,  and  when  you  sum  it  up. 
it  means  100  per  cent,  because  it  is  at  night,  when  the  men  are  tirea 
out  and  are  not  as  efficient.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  daylight  they 
can  not  get  the  results  working  overtime. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  understand,  do  you,  that  under  the  bill,  under 
any  contracts  with  the  Government,  you  can  not  permit  or  demand 
overtime  from  your  laborers,  either  for  yourself  or  for  your  subcon- 
tractors? 

Mr.  Chavaunes.  It  would  simply  mean  this,  that  ordinarily  it  is 
the  rule  to  underestimate  the  time  that  a  job  will  take,  so  that  we 
would  not  be  able  to  complete  our  work  in  time. 

From  those  facts,  gentlemen,  I  tell  you,  to  an  ordinary  layman  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  much  of  a  proposition,  but  you  have  labor 
to  contenci  with  and  try  to  conduct  your  business  and  see  what  the 
hardships  are. 

Mr.  Haskins.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  50  per  cent  cost  for  over- 
time* 

Mr.  Chavaunes.  I  mean  this,  that  if  we  pay  a  man  50  cents  an 
hour,  evwy  hour  we  employ  him  over  the  stipulated  time 

Mr.  Haskins.  That  is,  $4.50  for  nine  hours. 

Mr.  Chavaunes.  If  we  employ  him  an  extra  hour,  we  pay  him  75 
cents  an  hour,  and  added  to  that  is  the  fact  that  he  is  tired  out  and 
not  as  efficient  as  he  was  during  those  other  nine  hours  on  account  of 
the  length  of  the  day  and  the  lack  of  daylight,  which  we  all  concede 
detracts  from  his  productive  capacity.  As  a  consequence,  we  get  less 
work  but  pay  him  his  overtime. 

Mr.  Nicholls.  Could  you  not  arrange  in  your  contract  with  that 
fact  in  view,  that  you  would  have  only  eight  hours  a  day,  and  the 
time  of  the  contract  could  be  calculated  on  that  basis  ? 

Mr.  Chavaunes.  We  are  all  prone,  of  course,  to  underestimate 
those  things.  My  experience  has  been,  not  only  my  own  personal 
experience,  that  they  always  underestimate  the  time.  We  try  to 
cover  mere  contingencies  in  that  respect,  but  there  may  be  some 
unforeseen  circumstances;  we  may.  be  delayed  for  weeks  and  months 
in  getting  our  material.  I  have  seen  the  time  in  years  gone  by  when 
we  were  prosperous  when  we  would  have  to  buy  our  material  six 
months  in  advance.  When  we  have  those  situations  confronting  us, 
tnere  is  no  man  on  earth  who  can  forsee  those  things. 

Mr.  Nicholls.  How  many  hours  do  you  work  now? 

Mr.  Chavaunes.  Nine  hours. 

Mr.  Nicholls.  And  you  do  not  work  overtime  except  when  you 
are  compelled? 

Mr.  Chavaunes.  We  fight  shy  of  it. 

Mr.  Nicholls.  It  does  not  pay? 

Mr.  Chavaunes.  It  is  an  absolute  loss. 

Mr.  Nicholls.  Because  the  men  are  not  as  efficient? 

Mr.  Chavaunes.  Naturally.  The  fact  remains  that  the  wheels  of 
progress  of  this  country  were  clogged  from  that  fact  that  we  could 
not  get  labor  for  the  business  we  nad  for  some  months.     When  you 
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?>  to  work  and  reduce  the  number  of  hours,  what  is  the  consequence! 
ou  simply  stultify  the  growth  of  the  coimtry  and  injure  the  interests 
at  large. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  man  can  do  more,  or  certainly 
quite  as  much,  in  ei^t  hours,  as  he  can  in  ninel 

Mr.  Chavaunes.  That  was  a  specious  statement  that  they  made 
to  us,  but  those  very  same  men  who  made  that  statement  came 
around  after  we  were  working  ten  hours  and  advanced  that  theory. 
We  acquiesced  to  nine  hours.  They  came  around  afterwards  and 
said  ''Let  us  work  ten  hours  a  day,  and  then  half  a  day  on  Saturday." 
I  said, ''  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  are  not  as  efficient  in  that  ten  hours  V 
They  had  to  admit  it.  You  need  not  ask  me  a  question  of  that  kind, 
because  after  you  work  a  certain  number  of  hours  your  brain  is  f aggea 
out. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Do  you  know  whether  your  men  are  willing  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours? 

Mr.  CuAVAUNES.  I  have  never  discussed  it  with  my  men,  but  our 
relations  are  such  that  I  could  discuss  it.  The  fact  remains  that 
we  have  a  contented  set  of  men,  and  I  seriously  doubt  whether  they 
know  whether  such  a  movement  as  this  is  pending.  I  doubt  whether 
our  men  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  movement  is  on  foot.  They 
are  satisfied.  We  were  working  ten  hours  a  day  and  we  reduced  it  to 
nine  hours;  in  addition  to  that  their  wages  have  been  increased. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Have*  all  the  other  plants  that  manufacture  the 
goods  that  you  do  reduced  to  nine  hours? 

Mr.  Chavaunes.  Practically;  we  are  all  practically  on  the  same 
basis. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  So  you  do  not  have  the  question  of  competing 
with  concerns  that  work  nine  hours? 

Mr.  Chavaunes.  No  ;  they  maj^  have  it  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
country,  but  generally  it  is  recognized  as  a  work  day. 

Mr.  Emery.  Do  I  understand  that  you  manufacture  steel  and  iron, 
or  do  you  fabricate  it? 

Mr.  Chavaunes.  Fabricate  it.  When  we  speak  of  manufactur- 
ing, of  course,  that  is  the  manufacture  of  the  material  from  the  ore 
by  large  interests,  such  as  blast  furnaces  and  rolling  mills,  who  con- 
vert the  material  into  the  raw  material,  but  they  would  designate 
it  as  semifinished  product.     That  is  the  true  term. 

Mr.  Emery.  Would  you  say,  as  a  practical  man,  with  knowledge 
of  the  business  conditions  that  now  surround  the  production  of  your 
material,  that  you  could  guarantee,  not  only  an  eight-hour  day  in 
the  production  of  that  which  you  immediately  suppty,  but  that  you 
could  guarantee  under  penalty  the  production,  with  the  eight-hour 
day,  without  overtime,  of  the  particular  materials  that  enter  into 
the  things  that  you  supply  ? 

Mr.  Chavaunes.  I  have  not  even  gone  into  that  phase  of  it,  because 
there  are  eight  large  interests  that  roll  the  material;  the  Govern- 
ment business  is  but  nominal.  As  a  consequence,  they  would  dis- 
regard the  rolling  of  this  kind,  and  we  would  have  nobody  to  look  to 
to  buy  material  from,  if  it  were  determined  that  the  rule  applied. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Are  there  any  gentlemen  from  Baltimore  who  can 
speak  from  knowledge  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  men  as  to  their  willing- 
ness to  he  confined  by  law  to  eight  hours? 

Mr.  ScATES.  I  think,  sir.  Doctor  Carroll,  who  was  the  first  speaker 
here,  could  probably  cover  the  question  on  that  point. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  A.  J.  DIETEICH,  OF  BALTIMOiffl,  MB. 

Mr.  Dietrich.  Our  men  would  prefer  to  work  the  nine  hours  than 
to  work  eight  hours,  with  the  privilege  of  working  overtime. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Do  you  act  with  authority  from  them  to  state  to 
this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Dietrich.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  discussed  it  with  them  only 
in  the  shops.  We  are  doing  some  Government  work.  Of  course,  the 
the  men  on  Government  work  can  only  work  eight  hours.  Those  men 
in  the  shops  came  to  us  and  said  that  they  would  prefer  to  work  nine 
hours  witn  an  additional  time  and  a  half  pay  for  overtime  than  to 
work  the  eight  hours,  but  we  have  worked  on  Government  work. 
They  have  asked  us  time  and  time  again  if  they  can  work  ten  hours 
with  that  additional  two  hours  pay.  We  have  to  say  ho,  because  of 
the  law. 

STATEMEST  OF  ME.  D.  A.  LEONABD,  OF  BALTIMOEE,  MD. 

Mr.  Leonard.  In  answer  to  the  question  about  the  preference  of 
the  laboring  men,  you  will  find  if  they  can  get  the  same  pay  for  ten 
hours  as  they  do  for  eight,  they  will  take  the  eight-hour  proposition; 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  calculation,  but  where  there  is  a  little  extra  com- 
pensation, and  not  even  the  same  rate  for  nine  as  for  eight,  they  would 
prefer  working  the  other  hour  and  getting  the  extra  compensation, 
if  it  is  merely  car  fare.  They  would  rather  do  that  than  walk  to  and 
from  work.  We  are  working  on  a  railroad  here  now.  The  same  men 
are  working  from  day  to  day,  and  they  have  to  shift  aroimd.  On  the 
railroad  they  work  nine  hours,  for  the  Government  thejr  work  eight 
hours.  Those  same  men  have  asked  us  within  this  week  if  they  could 
not  work  the  same  time  on  the  Government  work  and  get  the  same 

pay- 
Mr.  Emery.  Do  you  not  find,  in  your  experience  as  an  employer, 

that  in  the  competition  between  Government  work  at  eight  hours 

and  private  employment  at  eight  hours  with  overtime,  that  the  men 

prefer  to  work  for  the  private  employer  rather  than  on  Government 

work? 

Mr.  Dietrich.  Yes,  sir;  every  time. 

STATEMENT   OF  ME.  LA7T0N  F.  8MITH,  OF  THE  TETI88EB  COK- 
GEETE  STEEL  COMPANY,  OF  BALTIMOEE,  MD. 

Mr.  Scates.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  to  introduce,  now,  for  the  next 
speaker  from  our  organization  an  engineer  of  the  Trussed  Steel  Con- 
crete Company,  whom  I  understand  and  know  are  large  contractors 
upon  Government  work.  Mr.  Smith  represents  the  company  in  this 
territory. 

Mr.  Smith.  As  a  representative  of  the  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Com- 

Sany,  I  do  not  come  m  contact  with  the  operation  of  the  shop  at  all. 
»ut  our  materials  which  we  supply,  sometimes  direct  to  the  Govern- 
ment, other  times  to  the  different  contractors,  and  again  to  a  subcon- 
tractor, are  all  patented  goods;  we  alone  make  them,  nobody  else  can. 
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At  the  same  time,  all  the  goods  which  we  supply  to  the  Government 
have  to  pass  through  our  mill  or  our  shop,  together  with  the  material 
which  we  use  for  just  ordinary  construction.  Such  being  the  case^ 
it  wo\ild  be  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  supply  the  Government 
with  these  materials.  They  are  often  specified  W  Army  engineers  or 
by  architects  who  have  designed  biuldmgs  for  the  Government.  In 
some  cases  the  engineers  and  architects  will  take  nothing  else  but 
what  we  supply.  As  I  imderstand  the  bill,  we  woidd  have  to  handle- 
that  througn  our  shops  on  an  eight-hour  basis  only,  and  while  we  are- 
now  working  eight  hours  on  account  of  the  business  depression,  stilly 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  work  nine,  sometimes  ten,  and 
other  times  we  have  to  work  even  late  at  night  to  fill  our  orders.  Such 
being  the  case,  if  this  bill  was  passed,  we  could  not  supply  the  Govern* 
ment  with  our  materials.  That  outlines  just  what  anects  us  in  our 
shops,  but  at  the  same  time  we  have  to  get  our  materials  from  the 
rollmg  mills.  They  roll  the  material  for  us  with  special  rolls,  and 
any  one  who  has  ever  tried  to  get  a  special  roll  from  any  rolling  mill 
knows  the  difficulties,  and  those  difficulties  are  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  rolling  mill  can  not  put  in  a  roll  unless  they  have  a  certain  tonnage. 
Mr.  Vbeeland.  What  percentage  of  your  business  is  for  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Smfth.  This  last  year  we  had  a  Kttle  over  one  million  dollars^ 
worth  of  business.  During  the  past  year  our  materials  have  gone 
into  about  fifty  different  Government  structures. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  In  your  plants  could  you  build  for  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  eight-hour  system,  and  attend  to  your  commercial 
busineas  on  a  nine-hour  system? 

Mr.  Smtth.  Impossible.  Take  the  unloading  of  it.  The  materia! 
comes  there  in  a  car,  probably  six  or  eight  different  sized  rods,  some 
for  the  Government  and  some  for  private  individuals.  They  could 
not  handle  it ;  we  could  not  pass  it  through  the  mill  to  the  shop,  and 
we  could  not  sell  to  the  Government  at  all.  So  these  architects 
and  engineers,  who  think  we  supply  something  that  is  absolutely 
essentia  for  the  Government,  wouia  have  to  do  without.  We  do  not 
want  to  lose  the  Government  as  a  customer;  at  the  same  time,  we 
would  have  to  under  the  rulings  of  this  law. 

Mr.  Payson.  The  relations  between  you  and  your  employees,  as  to 
the  hours  of  service  and  wagas  paid,  are  amicable? 

Mr.  Smfth.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that,  I  presume  so,  I  am  not  at  the 
mill  at  all. 
Mr.  Payson.  So  far  as  you  know,  they  are? 
Mr.  Smffh.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know. 
Mr.  Payson.  If  they  were  not,  you  would  know  it  ? 
Mr.  SMrrH.  I  would  know  it.  ^  We  have  never  had  a  strike.     Of 
course  a  gp^eat  deal  of  the  labor  we  employ  is  unskilled  labor.     Of 
course  we  have  a  few  skilled  men  to  operate  the  machines,  but  we  can 
^t  a  good  deal  of  the  unskilled  labor  to  supply  the  demand,  for  the 
reason  that  our  plant  is  in  Youngstown,  where  we  can  gjet  plenty  of 
labor. 

Mr.  Smffh,  of  Missouri.  They  are  working  nine  hours  a  day  in  your 
plant,  and  I  also  understand  that  you  sometimes  emplo^r  men  over- 
time. What  objection  would  there  be  to  working  two  shifts  of  eight 
hours  each  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  The  objection  would  be  that  it  would  be  very  seldom 
that  we  would  have  enough  business  to  justify  it.  We  have  not  yet ; 
we  have  had  to  work  overtime,  but  we  have  never  had  enough  to 
justify  working  two  shifts. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Missouri.  Then  it  is  only  a  question  of  business  that 
would  prevent  you  from  working  two  shifts  of  eight  hours  each? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  that,  but  if  we  started  in  an  eight-hour 
basis  in  Youngstown,  we  could  not  get  men  to  work  for  us,  because 
a,ll  the  other  places  work  nine  hours,  and  we  could  not  get  men  to 
work  for  us. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Missouri.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  a  uni- 
versal eight-hour  day?  Suppose  it  was  established  by  the  State  as 
well  as  by  the  nation,  how  would  it  operate  then? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  competent  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion Uke  that. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Missouri.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  what  you  thought 
about  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB..  H.  D.  BUSH,  OF  THE  BALTIMOEE  BEIBGE 
COMPAmr,  BALTIMOEE,  MD. 

Mr.  ScATES.  I  beg  to  present  Mr.  H.  D.  Bush,  engineer  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Baltimore  Bridge  Company,  who  I  think  can  enlighten  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  regarding  the  feeling  between  the  em- 
ployees and  employers. 

Mr.  Bush.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  come  over  here  to  make  a 
speech,  but  I  told  Mr.  Skates  I  would  answer  any  questions  anybody 
asked  me,  and  I  think  I  can  answer  that  about  whether  men  prefer  to 
work  nine  hours.  I  know  that  all  the  men  in  our  shop  unhesitatingly 
prefer  to  work  nine  hours.  Nearly  all  the  men  nowadays  Kve  at  a 
distance  from  the  work,  and  go  there  on  the  trolley  cars,  and  they 
almost  invariably  take  their  lunch.  They  want  to  take  a  half  an 
hour  at  noon.  They  can  begin  work  at  half  past  7  and  take  a  half 
an  hour  and  quit  work  at  5.  As  to  outside  work,  men  on  erection 
work,  all  of  our  erection  men  who  are  not  employed  on  Government 
work,  also  work  nine  hours  and  prefer  to  work  nine  hours,  and  the 
reason  I  happen  to  know  that  is  that  we  have  quite  a  large  force  of 
structural  iron  workers  and  carpenters  and  sheet-metal  workers,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  have,  at  one  time  or  other,  belonged  to  a  union,  but 
nearly  all  of  them  have  shown  me  their  cards,  on  wiiich  tliey  have  not 
paid  anything  for  two  or  three  years,  and  they  have  left  the  union 
oecause  they  prefer  to  work  nine  hours  and  get  steady  work  and 
steady  pay  than  to  work  eight  hours  at  a  higher  rate  per  hour  and 
have  all  the  loss  of  time  for  strikes  and  things  they  are  subjected  to 
when  they  are  employed  under  the  union  rules. 

There  is  another  feature  of  this  law  about  purchasing  the  ma- 
terial from  a  subcontractor.  Of  course,  if  we  get  a  contract  for  a 
bridge  or  a  building,  we  have  to  make  a  contract  with  some  steel 
mill  lor  our  material,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  steel  mill  in  the  world 
that  would  furnish  material  that  has  been  manufactured  by  a  man 
working  only  eight  hours.  At  the  present  time  we  have  bids  in  for 
quite  a  large  tonnage  of  work  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The  Government, 
the  Treasury  Department,  in  order  to  get  more  competition  down 
there,  has  declared  the  Canal  Zone  foreign  territory  for  a  rebate  of 
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duty.  We  can  either  buy  that  material  here  or  we  can  buy  it  in 
Europe,  bring  it  in  here,  pay  the  duty  on  it,  manufacture  it,  and 
when  we  ship  to  the  Canal  Zone  get  a  rebate  of  duty^  and  there  is  no 
mill  in  this  country  where  we  could  buy  that  matenal,  and  I  doubt 
if  there  ever  would  be  unless  the  eight-hour  day  becomes  universal 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Emery.  Do  you  employ  two  shifts  of  men  in  your  work? 

Mr.  Bush.  We  never  have  worked  two  shifts;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Emert.  What  are  your  hours  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Nine  hours,  beginning  at  half-past  7  in  the  morning,, 
half  an  hour  at  noon,  and  qmt  at  5. 

Mr.  Emery.  To  make  clear  a  question  asked  by  a  gentleman  a 
moment  ago,  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  that  come  under  the 
operation  of  this  law,  if  you  were  restricted  to  a  strict  eight-hour  day 
without  overtime,  would  it  be  practicable  to  employ  a  man  for  eight 
hours,  and  employ  somebody  else  for  one  hour,  if  it  was  necessary,, 
and  keep  up  that  schedule  in  your  work? 

Mr.  Bush.  It  would  be  impossible. 

Mr.  ScATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said  that  the  average  busi- 
ness man  is  neglectful  of  legislation  wluch  might  attack  or  affect  him. 
This  organization  here  to-day  has  come  here  with  the  express  purpose 
in  the  hmited  number  I  have  begged  leave  to  present,  of  impressing 
upon  this  committee  the  fact  that  they  are  not  neglectful  of  legis- 
lation which  might  affect  their  interests,  and  I  beg,  on  behalf  of  the 
two  organizations  for  which  I  have  been  the  spokesman,  to  thank  you 
gentlemen  very  much  for  your  kind  attention.     We  have  closed. 

(Thereupon,  at  3.45  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Monday,  March  2,  1908,  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.) 


Subcommittee  on  Labor,  No.  1, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Monday,  March  2, 1908. 
The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner 
(chairman)  in  the  chair. 

STATEXENT    OF    MR.    HARRY   W.    HAND,   VICE-PRESIDENT   OF 
THE  CRAMP  SHIPBTJILDING  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Hatden.  You  are  vice-president  of  the  Cramp  Shipbuilding 
Companv? 

Mr.  Hand.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayden.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Cramp 
Company? 

Mr.  Hand.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Cramps  and  their 
kindred  companies  for  about  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  positions  have  you  occupied  and  with  what 
branches  of  the  company's  work  are  you  familiar? 

Mr.  Hand.  I  went  there  as  an  apprentice  in  the  machine  shops 
of  the  I.  P.  Morris  Company,  now  one  of  their  subsidiary  conipanies, 
in  1879,  and  from  there  1  went  into  their  drawing  office  as  a  draftsman. 
I  afterwards  became  chief  draftsman  in  the  office,  and  then  super- 
intendent of  the  I.  P.  Morris  Company,  and  about  four  years  ago  I 
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i^as  made  general  manager  of  the  William  Cramp  Sons  Company, 
under  whicn  all  the  subsidiary  companies  exist. 

Mr.  Hatden.  And  at  the  present  time  you  are  the  vice-president? 
.    Mr.  Hand.  At  present  I  am  general  manager  and  vice-president. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Tnen  in  your  experience  you  know  about  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  the  company  as  a  whole,  and  all  its  subsidiary 
companies,  and  also  you  know  the  mechanical  conditions  and  diffi- 
culties that  confront  the  company  to-day  I 

Mr.  Hand.  I  think  I  am  well  prepared  to  state  that  I  do.  The 
bill  that  is  in  consideration  by  tnis  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
one  or  two  features  that  bring  it  very  prominently  to  the  thoughts 
of  those  who  control  conipanies  like  ours.  The  principal  one  is  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  all  Government  work  done  under  the  provisions 
of  that  bill.  Another  thought  is  the  decrease  in  our  producing 
capacity  if  a  bill  of  that  kind  should  becpme  a  law.  You  might 
naturally  ask.  Why  does  it  concern  us  how  much  work  costs  for  the 
Government  2  when  they  are  willing  to  pav  for  it  ?  That  is  quite  true, 
•except  that  it  has  a  great  influence  in  anecting  the  amount  of  work 
whicn  is  called  for  by  the  Government,  particularly  under  the  annual 
naval  appropriation  biUs.  The  more  a  ship  costs  the  fewer  ships 
the  Government  is  likely  to  build,  and  that  directlv  affects  our  par- 
ticular business.  Of  late  vears  also  it  has  been  tne  custom  of  the 
Goyemment  to  call  for  the  completion  of  these  ships  in  shorter 
periods  of  time. 

Mr.  Vrebland.  I  am  dad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Hand.  It  goes  without  saving  that  if  our  workday  is  cut  down 
the  time  for  the  completion  or  the  ship  must  be  correspondingly 
lengthened.  Those  are  the  points  that  appear  forcibly  to  our  minds, 
aside  from  the  objections  which  we  have  to  the  passage  of  such  a  biU. 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  of  all  the  industries 
which  this  strikes  at  none  of  them  are  so  seriously  affected  as  the 
shipbuilding  industry.  The  shipbuilding  industry  has  been  likened 
by  many  of  our  competitors  as  being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
clearing  house  for  those  who  have  things  to  sell,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  I  can  call  to  mind  any  industries  which  call  into  play  so  many 
different  trades  as  the  shipouilding  industry,  and  one  of  the  gentle- 
men who  has  given  testimony  before  this  committee,  at  some  length, 
enumerated  ail  of  the  trades  which  went  to  make  up  the  completed 
ship.  I  might  here  say,  also,  that  we  try  to  do,  and  we  generally  do, 
a  business  amounting  to  about  $6,000,000  a  year.  Of  that  $6,000,000 
$4,000,000  of  it  is  Government  work.  Now,  of  that  amount  of  work, 
$2,500,000  represents  material  that  we  simply  go  out  in  the  market 
and  buy.  We  have  no  more  control  of  the  manufacture  of  that 
material  than  any  member  of  this  committee  has,  and  yet  this  bill 
makes  it  obligatory  on  us  to  see  that  all  this  vast  amount  of  material 
that  goes  to  make  up  a  ship  is  manufactured  in  compUance  with  the 
law.  It  calls  for  us  to  be  penaUzed  if  we  do  not  do  that,  penaUzed 
in  an  amount  that  exceeds  the  value  of  a  workman's  output  in  the 
course  of  a  day.  It  would  be  bad  enough  if  it  was  only  to  apply  to 
the  men  over  whom  we  have  actual  control,  but  it  is  infinitely  bad 
in  the  way  the  bill  is  expressed,  in  that  we  must  exercise  control  over 
the  workmen  of  all  the  many  subcontractors  whose  work  goes  to 
make  up  the  work  on  the  completed  ship.  We  have  diflSculty  at 
times  to  get  subcontractors — material  men,  as  we  call  them — to  bid  on 
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Government  work  as  it  is  now;  there  are  so  many  restrictions  of  all 
kinds  imposed  on  them.  In  our  purchasing  department,  as  we  send 
out  our  requisitions  for  material,  we  have  a  list  of  rules  and  re^la* 
tions  on  the  back  which  we  try  to  make  the  seller  agree  to.  Very 
often  he  conies  back  and  says  he  can  not  furnish  goods  to  us  if  we 

Eut  such  restrictions  on  him.  I  have  in  mind  the  case  of  a  certain 
rass  manufacturer  in  the  East. 
We  sent  him  a  auite  large-sized  order  in  the  last  two  weeks.  On 
the  back  of  the  order  were  printed  our  restrictions  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  under  which  we  were  supposed  to  buy  the  goods.  He 
simply  returned  them  and  said  that  he  would  furnish  what  we  wanted 
for  so  much  money,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  at  his  works,  without  any  regard  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  our  purchasing  department.  I  know  if 
we  were  to  put  m  there  the  restrictions  which  this  bill  calls  for,  we 
could  not  get  him  to  furnish  any  of  the  material  we  called  for.  Now, 
the  reason  for  that  is  that  he  can  afford  to  set  aside  Government  work 
altogether.  I  do  not  suppose  his  work  on  Government  material 
amoimts  to  1  or  2  per  cent  a  year.  He  can  afford  to  be  independent. 
But  with  us,  where  it  amounts  to  such  a  vast  sum,  it  is  not  right,  I 
say,  I  think,  to  impose  this  obligation  on  us. 

As  to  this  Grovemment  work  which  you  might  think  we  are  eager 
to  do,  we  are  eager  to  do  it  simply  because  it  is  the  only  work  that 
offers  from  time  to  time.     I  mignt  compare  it  to  some  or  those  large 
Government  buildings  that  are  constructed.     You  might  say  that  we 
have  just  the  same  conditions  that  they  have  to  work  under.     It  is  a 
Uttle  more  than  that,  because  they  build  their  buildings,  so  to  speak, 
on  a  rock.     We  try  to  build  a  ship  on  a  rock,  but,  after  we  do,  we 
have  to  take  this  mass  of  metal  and  slide  it  overboard.     That  is  a  risk 
that  nobody  engaging  in  a  business,  involving  the  amounts  that  we 
have,  wants  to  take.     We  have  in  the  business  of  our  company  not 
only  the  risks  that  the  builders  of  buildings  have  to  contend  with,  but 
we  have  also  the  element  of  the  tides  in  which  nobody  can  tell  what 
will  happen.     I  hope  to  have  follow  me  to-day,  one  of  our  assistant 
superintendents^  who  is  particularly  adapted  to  speak  on  the  question 
of  tide  work  which  the  snipbuilder  has  to  contend  with  to  a  very  large 
extent.     The  man  who  puts  up  a  Government  building  generally  has 
no  penalty  to  look  forward  to,  except  the  penalty  for  delay.     Now, 
the  shipbuilder  has  the  penalty  for  delay,  he  has  a  penalty  for  non- 
compliance with  the  speed,  he  has  penalty  for  overweight  of  his 
macninery,  for  overweight  of  his  ship,  and  in  fact  it  has  been  said 
time  and  time  again  that  a  contract  for  a  battle  ship  is  nothing  but 
obligating  yourself  to  pay  the  Government  a  lot  of  money.     In  addi- 
tion to  all  those  penalties  which  we  have  to  contend  with,  if  we  are 
going  to  have  to  put  up  with  the  penalties  which  are  provided  for  by 
this  law,  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  the  shipbuilders  will  have  to  go 
out  of  business. 

A  distinguished  naval  architect,  in  considering  a  former  bill — a 
Government  naval  architect,  I  might  say  a  naval  constructor — 
among  his  objections  to  a  bill  which  was  almost  identical  with  the  one 
which  is  under  consideration  now,  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  the  law.  That  was  one  of  his 
objections-  Another  is  that  it  would  involve  great  delay  and  would 
simply  invite  trouble  between  the  employer  and  employee.  Both 
objections  are  forcibly  set  forth  in  the  proceedings  and  the  testimony 
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which  was  taken  before  previous  committees  on  similar  bills.  I  think 
they  can  be  well  worth  embodying  in  the  objections  which  the  ship- 
builder has  to-day  toward  the  passage  of  this  bill  at  the  present 
time.  The  difficulties  which  a-shipbuiTder,  as  a  rule,  has  to  contend 
with,  the  unprofitable  part  of  his  business,  the  small  opportunity  he 
has  to  realize  on  the  investment,  are  very  well  set  forth  in  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's report  on  the  operations  of  his  department  in  the  report  of  the 
current  year.  In  that  report  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  first  to 
that  fact  that  he  calls  attention  to  the  small  amount  of  profit  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Mr.  Bartholdt.  Who  is  Mr.  Chamberlain  ? 

Mr.  Hand.  The  Commissioner  of  Navigation. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  thought  you  were  referring  to  some  one  in  your 
plant,  the  head  of  a  department. 

Mr.  Hand.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  Commissioner  of  Navi- 
gation. This  report  is  entitled  ** Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Navigation  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.''  • 

Mr.  VREELAND.  Docs  he  go  into  the  question  of  shipbuilding  and 
the  profits  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Hand.  He  does,  to  the  extent  of  giving  the  amount  of  money 
that  was  spent  in  the  building  of  ships  for  the  year  1900  in  compari- 
son with  the  year  1906.  He  gives  the  amount  of  money  that  is  spent 
in  salaries,  wages,  miscellaneous  expenses,  and  material,  together  with 
the  total  volume  of  the  products  produced  in  those  respective  years. 

I  desire  to  point  out  to  you,  as  I  said  before,  the  small  amount  of 
profit  which  is  turned  back  into  the  pockets  of  the  shipbuilders  for  the 
amount  of  money  which  they  have  expended  in  the  equipment  of 
the  plants.  The  capital  invested  in  the  year  to  which  I  particularly 
refer,  1905,  is  over  $101,000,000.  The  profit  is  $3,700,000,  or  a 
little  more  than  3i  per  cent. 

Again  in  this  report  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  com- 
parison of  monev  expended  for  wages  and  the  comparison  of  the 
money  expended  for  material  in  the  construction  of  a  ship.  The 
amount*  spent  for  wages  was,  in  round  numbers,  $21,000,000,  and  in 
round  numbers  the  amount  expended  for  material  was  $28,000,000. 
There,  again,  you  see  the  vast  amount  of  money  expended  bjr  the 
shipbuilder  over  which  he  has  absolutely  no  control.  This  is  m  far 
greater  dej^ree  exemplified  in  the  case  of  building  Government  vesr- 
sels  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  merchant  vessels,  because  the  work 
throughout  is  more  expensive,  the  vessels  are  equipped  very  much 
more  elaborately,  and  the  work  involves  very  much  more  money; 
and  again  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  monev 
has  been  distributed  among  the  different  subcontractors,  over  which 
the  shipbuilder  has  absolutely  no  control.  I  am  reiterating  that 
simply  oecause  I  want  to  drive  it  home,  if  I  can,  to  the  members  of 
this  committee,  that  no  matter  how  badly  other  industries  are  hit 
by  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  as  this,  the  sliipbuilding  industry  is  the 
very  worst  aflected  by  it.  You  might  ask  us  why,  under  all  these 
conditions,  we  are  willing  to  go  on  year  after  year  taking  Govern- 
ment work.  Why  do  we  want  to  assume  all  these  responsibiUties 
of  spending  our  money  on  contracts  that  other  people  have  to  exe- 
cute for  us?  Why  do  we  want  to  assume  all  of  these  penalties?  It 
is  simply  because  no  other  work  is  offered. 

We  have  so  much  money  invested  in  our  plants,  our  tools,  and 
our  real  estate,  we  have  to  spend  so  much  money  every  year  for  sal- 
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Mies,  that  we  have  got  to  get  money  somewhere,  we  have  got  to 
take  this  work ;  and  I  think  that  this  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
actions  of  the  shipbuilders  of  this  country  in  the  past  three  or  four 
years  when  the  lettings  of  the  annual  appropriation  bill  have  taken 

{lace.  At  these  times  there  has  always  been  one  of  the  larger  ship- 
uilders  on  the  Atlantic  coast  who  has  been  in  a  worse  position  as 
regards  the  condition  of  work  in  his  plant  than  any  of  the  rest,  and 
wnenever  that  happens,  you  can  always  see  them  putting  in  aprice 
which  to  the  other  shipbuilders  seems  absolutely  ndiculous.  We  do 
not  know  at  times  where  they  are  going  to  get  a  new  dollar  back  for 
the  one  that  they  spend.  We  ourselves  have  been  in  that  position 
many  times.  We  were  in  that  position  when  we  took  the  contract 
for  tne  Mississippi  and  the  Idaho:  which  ships  we  are  deUvering  to 
the  Government  this  year.  The  shipbuilders  said  that  we  would  not 
get  a  new  dollar  back  for  an  old  one  that  ,we  spent,  and  I  think  they 
were  pretty  nearly  right.  But  in  the  meanwhile  it  has  kept  our  tools 
going,  andf  it  has  more  or  less  contributed  to  paymg  the  salaries  of 
our  president,  my  salary,  and  the  salaries  of  superintendents,  and  it 
has  Kept  our  place  gfoing.  It  has  prevented  the  place  from  being 
broken  up,  men  leavmg,  and  we  have  kept  on,  always  in  the  hope 
that  something  is  going  to  turn  up  to  better  us;  but  up  to  date 
nothing  has  appeared  to  make  the  shipbuilding  industry  one  which 
invites  anybody  to  put  any  money  into  it.  So  we  go  ahead  and  take 
a  contract  for  trouble. 

I  wiU  outline  in  a  brief  way  what  we  do,  Mr:  Chairman,  when 
we  get  a  contract  for  a  ship.  When  a  contract  is  awarded  to  us 
from  the  Navy  Department  the  first  thing  we  do  is  to  turn  around 
and  make  a  contract  right  off,  the  best  we  can,  with  the  firms  to 
whom  we  have  to  go  for  material,  we  will  say  with  some  of  the  big 
mills  in  Pittsburg.  We  do  that;  we  place  the  contracts  for  all  the 
shapes  and  all  the  plates.  Now,  my  interpretation  of  this  law  is 
that  our  draftsmen  working  under  us  come  within  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "mechanics.''  We  get  our  draftsmen  at  work  and  get  out 
the  preliminary  plans  which  have  been  supplied  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  we  take  them  up  in  our  rooms,  Doth  hull  and  engineering, 
and  we  use  every  endeavor  to  complete  our  plans  so  that  we  can 
get  in  shape  a  mill  schedule,  a  schedule  for  mill  material,  so  as  to 
get  our  material  to  start  work.  There  have  been  times  when  we 
have  worked  our  draftsmen  late  at  night,  but  by  getting  our  list  of 
materials  out,  and  the  bills  of  material  in  order,  and  getting  them 
to  the  mill,  that  they  might  get  there  in  time  for  a  rolUng;  by  work- 
ing the  draftsmen  overtime  jot  a  few  hours  we  might  get  in  a  posi- 
tion that  would  save  us  weeks  and  weeks  of  time  later  on  in  getting 
the  material  into  our  yard."  Under  this  bill,  I  take  it,  we  would  be 
prevented  from  doing  any  work  of  that  kind.  Therein  would  be  a 
nardship  right  off.  It  would  be  a  hardship  to  us  to  lose  the  oppor- 
t^ty  not  only  to  get  this  schedule  into  the  mill,  but  it  would  be 
a  hardship  to  us,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  not  to  give  this  oppor- 
tunity to  these  men  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  work  overtime 
to  help  us  out.  It  strikes  me  if  that  right  is  taJcen  away  from  us, 
as  it  would  be  here,  the  control  of  our  business  is  more  or  less  taken 
from  us. 

Mr.  VkeeLtAND.  This  does  not  bear  directly  on  tlie  subject,  perhaps, 
but  I  was  on  the  Naval  Committee  for  years.     Why  does  it  take  so 
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much  longer  to  build  a  boat  at  Newport  News  or  at  Cramp's  than  it 
does  to  build  it  abroad?  It  seems  to  take  us  about  three  or  three 
and  a  half  years  to  get  out  a  battle  ship  and  to  get  it  into  conaniission. 
They  hnila  DreadnougMs  in  eighteen  or  twenty  months.  What  is  the 
reason  for  that  difference  ?  There  is  no  restriction  on  the  amoxmt  of 
work  you  may  do  now. 

Mr.  Hand.  One  explanation  of  that  is  this,  that  the  English  admi- 
ralty, before  they  maKe  a  contract  for  a  ship,  have  settled  almost  all 
Eoints  in  regard  to  it.  This  ship,  the  Dreadnougkt.  for  instance,  was 
uilt  in  one  of  their  dockyards  there.  Before  the  keel  was  laid  thejr 
had  all  the  material  for  the  ship  proper  in  the  yard  ready  to  be  fabri- 
cated the  moment  the  word  went  out  to  start  work  on  ner.  All  the 
f>lans  were  conipleted.  Now,  that  could  be  done  in  the  case  of  shins 
or  the  United  States  Government  if  all  the  drawings  were  completely 
developed  and  put  in  the^hands  of  the  shipbuilders  at  the  time  of 
the  signing  of  the  contract,  which  is  not  the  case  to-day. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  After  we  make  an  appropriation  to  build  a  ship, 
your  understanding  is  that  the  Government  then  commences  the 
plans? 

Mr.  Hand.  No;  hardly  that.  When  we  get  a  contract  for  a  ship 
the  Government  gives  us,  you  might  say,  general  plans  and  specin- 
cations,  but  not  plans  in  detail. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  That  is,  of  course,  'after  the  naval  appropriation 
bill  passes. 

Mr.  Hand.  That  is,  when  they  give  us  the  contract,  but  they  do  not 
make  detailed  working  drawings.  Thev  demand  that  the  contractor 
shall  do  that  and  submit  the  detailed  drawings  to  them  for  approval 
before  the  material  is  ordered. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  When  they  put  them  in  competition,  when  they 
ask  for  bids  on  the  contract,  they  ask  them  on  general  plans? 

Mr.  Hand.  Upon  the  general  plans  with  specifications,  but  the 
plans  themselves  are  not  very  much  in  detail. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  And  the  bidders  furnish  the  plans  in  detail  ? 

Mr.  Hand.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is,  of  course,  after  the  bill  has  become  a  law  ? 

Mr.  Hand.  They  do  not  call  for  proposals  imtil  the  bill  has  passed. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes;  certainly.  I  was  wondering  if  there  were 
any  steps  taken  by  the  Navy  Department  to  prepare  these  plans 
before  tne  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  Hand.  General  plans;  not  plans  in  detail.  You  can  not  get 
out  your  schedule  of  materials  witnout  detailed  plans. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Have  there  not  been  cases  where  it  is  eight  or  nine 
months  or  even  a  year  after  the  naval  budget  went  through  before 
the  plans  would  be  ready  and  proposals  invited? 

Mr.  Hand.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  often  happened,  but  there  shotdd 
be  no  reflection  on  the  construction  department  as  to  that.  There 
are  questions  that  have  to  go  up  before  the  general  advisory  board. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  They  have  not  got  their  mmds  made  up? 

Mr.  Hand.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  notice  that  it  is  a  ^at  detriment  to  our  build- 
ing up  a  navy  the  seemingly  long  delay  in  getting  the  boats  out  lifter 
the  money  is  appropriated. 

Mr.  Hand.  That  is  the  cause  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  get  that  clear. 
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Mr.  Vreeland.  In  this  naval  bill  that  is  coming  before  the  House 
we  will  authorize  two  battle  ships  of  twenty  odd  thousand  tons. 
That  bill  will  pass  the  Senate  and  become  a  law  on,  say,  the  Ist  day 
of  May.  Very  often  in  the  past  it  has  been  thirty-six  months,  thirty- 
eight,  or  forty  months  before  the  boat  was  ready  to  go  into  conmus- 
sion. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Long  enough  for  naval  architcture  to  be  revolu- 
tionized. 

Mr.  Hand.  These  long  discussions  before  the  General  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Navy  as  to  how  big  a  ship  may  be,  and  so  forth,  take 
up  a  great  deal  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  in  Great  Britain  determine  all  that  in 
advance,  so  that  the  plans  for  the  next  battle  ship,  whenever  it  is 
authorized,  are  ready? 

Mr.  Hand.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainet.  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  complete  the  drawings 
of  a  battle  ship  after  you  get  the  general  plans? 

Mr.  Hand.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  contmuous  performance,  the  making  of 
detailed  plans.  I  might  give  you  an  instance.  We  are  getting  ready 
to  deliver  the  Idaho  some  time  this  month,  and  yet  we  are  still  making 
plans  for  that  same  boat. 

Mr.  Hayden.  By  direction  of  the  Department? 

Mr.  Hand.  Yes,  sir.  These  thin^  are  all  small  details,  but  never- 
theless we  are  still  making  plans.  I  might  instance  again:  We  have 
a  contract  for  the  battle  ship  Scmth  Carolina^  which  we  got  a  year 
ago  last  July.  Now,  the  only  parts  of  the  plans  of  that  ship  that  are 
completed,  you  might  say,  are  the  general  hull  plans.  All  tne  interior 
plans  have  got  to  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Are  you  required  to  wait  for  those  detailed  plans? 

Mr.  Hand.  No;  we  are  supposed  to  make  them  and  send  them  to 
the  Navy  Department  for  approval;  but  to  make  all  these  plans, 
before  we  start  work,  when  you  take  into  consideration  that  in  a 
ship  like  the  South  Carolina  there  are  something  like  3,000  to  4,000 
distinct  drawings,  we  would  have  to  have  a  corps  of  draftsmen  there 
that  we  could  not  house;  we  would  not  have  the  room. 

ilr.  Rainey.  Then  the  fact  that  you  do  not  get  them  on  time  is 
to  some  extent  your  avm.  fault? 

Mr.  Hand.  To  some  extent.  As  I  say,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
construction  department  of  the  Navy,  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Rainey.  In  England  they  have  such  a  complete  organization 
that  the  details  are  completed,  and  they  do  not  have  to  wait  on  those? 

Mr.  Hand.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  sav,  the  Dreadnought,  when  the  word 
went  out  they  had  complete  plans,  ready  to  start  on  it  at  once, 
and  not  only  that,  but  they  haa  the  material  in  the  yard. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  prepare  those  plans  before  you  bid  or  after- 
wards? 

ilr.  Hand.  No,  sir;  afterwards.  The  Government  furnishes  us 
with  general  plans  descriptive  of  the  ship,  and  on  them  we  make  up 
our  figures. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  a  foreign  shipyard  that  is  going  to  com- 
pete in  bidding  afford  to  do  that  any  better  than  we  can  here  ? 

Mr.  Hand.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  mrei^  shipyards  compete,  do  they  not,  ia 
the  bidding  for  the  construction  of  these  vessels? 
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Mr.  Hand.  Not  for  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hayden.  No;  they  compete  on  the  building  of  vessels  in  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Hand.  Yes;  the  private  yards  in  England. 

The  Chaibman.  How  can  they  afford  to  do  it  there? 

Mr.  Hand.  They  can  not  do  it  for  foreign  governments  anymore 
than  we  can. 

Mr.  Hayden.  But  you  mean  that  the  admiralty  puts  out  more 
complete  plans  at  the  time  of  asking  for  bids? 

Mr.  Hand.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  time  of  asking  for  bids.  They  do  it 
in  their  own  dockyards,  and  when  they  put  out  bids  f(Jr  private  con- 
cerns there  they  are  quite  as  long  as  we  are  here. 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  Do  you  think  that  is  true,  Mr.  Hand? 

Mr.  Hand.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  not  to  the  extent  that  it  is  true  here, 
for  the  reason  that  they  could  get  the  material  more  promptly.  A 
big  battle  ship  at  Vickers's,  one  of  the  most  modern  yards  in  England, 
would  take  to  build  two  and  a  half  to  three  years. 

Mr.  Rainey.  The  statement  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  press  now 
that  in  one  of  the  English  yards,  i  do  not  remember  which  one,  they 
have  practically  completed  a  ship  500  or  600  feet  long  in  two  or 
three  months.     Do  you  believe  that? 

Mr.  Hand.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  that.  That  is  a  physical 
impossibiUty. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  I  understand  these  shibpuilding  companies  agre^ 
to  build  battle  ships  for  so  much,  and  afterwards  furnish  the  plans 
themselves,  or  build  them  aftera^ards  according  to  their  own  plans? 

Mr.  Hand.  That  is  the  way  we  do  here. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Does  that  prevail  as  to  all  these  shipyards  that  build 
ships  for  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Hand.  Yes,  sir;  all  that  bidld  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Rainey.  That  is,  they  bid  and  then  they  decide  what  thej" 
will  build  afterwards? 

Mr.  Hand.  Perhaps  I  can  make  it  clearer.  A  general  plan  is  fur- 
nished to  the  bidder  to  guide  him  in  making  up  his  bid,  and  those 
general  plans  are  supplemented,  as  I  say,  by  very  complete  specifi- 
cations. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Who  furnishes  the  specifications? 

Mr.  Hand.  The  Government.  Now,  the  bidder  can  look  over 
these  plans;  they  have  the  plans  for  the  ship,  for  the  placement  of 
the  armor,  the  disposition  of  the  armor,  and  the  placement  of  the 
turrets,  but  they  ao  not  go  into  the  vast  amount  of  detailed  plans 
which  it  is  necessanr  to  get  out  in  the  actual  construction  of  the  ship. 
Thev  give  you  sufficient  information  to  enable  you  to  make  up  an 
intelligent  estimate  of  what  the  cost  of  the  battle  ship  will  be. 

Mr.  Rainey.  The  detailed  plans  are  the  blueprints? 

Mr.  Hand.  They  are  the  detailed  drawings  that  go  out  to  the  work- 
men for  them  to  fabricate  the  ship  itself  from. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  not  have  to  make  up  these  drawings  prac- 
tically before  you  can  bid  on  the  cost? 

Mr.  Hand.  No,  sir;  we  have  to  take  a  good  many  chances  in  the 
building  of  ships,  as  I  say,  and  one  of  them  is  that  very  often  in  what 
we  would  term  the  development  of  a  ship  we  have  to  do  things 
that  are  not  called  for  b^  tne  specifications,  and  when  we  think  we 
would  be  legitimately  entitled  to  an  extra,  such  as  furnishing  some- 
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thin^  that  did  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  Government  speci- 
fications, the  Government  insists  that  it  was  simply  a  development 
of  their  original  plans.  That  is  one  of  the  chances  we  have  to  take, 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  decided  that  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
development,  and  we  can  not  get  an  extra.  The  Government  will 
sometimes  concede  that  it  is  asKing  us  to  do  something  different,  and 
they  wiU  appoint  a  board  of  engineers  to  appraise  the  value  of  the 
increase. 

Xlr.  Hayden.  All  your  detailed  plans  are  submitted  to  the  Navy 
Department,  or  some  bureau  of  the  Department? 

Mr.  Hand.  I  am  glad  vou  mentioned  that,  because  when  we  make 
up  the  detailed  plans  we  have  to  transmit  them  to  the  superintending 
constructor  of  the  Navy  stationed  at  our  works. 

Mr.  Hatden.  He  is  tne  Government's  representative  there? 

Mr.  Hand.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  the  representative  of  the  Government 
there.  He  acts  as  promptly  on  it  as  the  force  at  his  disposal  allows 
him  to.  He  has  a  good  many  plans,  as  you  can  imagine.  Then  from 
there  it  goes  to  the  Bureau  ox  Construction  and  Repair  for  them  to 
pass  upon  it.  Now,  from  the  time  we  finish  the  drawfligs  and  trans- 
pfiit  them  to  the  superintending  constructor  at  our  works,  and  it  gets 
in  his  hands  and  then  goes  to  the  Bureau  at  Washington  and  gets  back 
to  us,  I  have  known  it  to  be  very  often  three  months.  I  have  known 
it  to  be  three  months  from  that  time  that  it  leaves  us  until  it  gets 
back. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Then  you  could  .build  a  ship  just  as  quickly  as  they 
do  in  England  if  it  was  not  for  this  bad  arrangement  in  the  matter  of 
plans,  for  which  both  you  and  the  Govenrment  are  responsible? 

Mr.  Hand.  I  would  not  Uke  to  put  it  in  those  terms. 

Mr.  Rainey.  For  which  only  the  Government  is  responsible? 

Mr.  Hand.  Hardly  that,  because  the  Government,  in  not  doing 
that,  do  not  want  to  fasten  themselves  down  to  making  drawings 
to-day  for  something  that  is  going  to  be  executed  two  years  from  now, 
and  in  those  two  years  intervening  vast  improvements  might  be  made 
in  construction. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Then  the  delay  is  occasioned  because  the  Government 
wants  to  wait  to  see  whether  something  better  will  not  be  invented 
before  they  get  through  with  it?  * 

Mr.  Hand.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Hand.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Rainey.  And  it  is  due  to  the  Government's  desire  to  always 
avail  itself  of  the  latest  improvements? 

Mr.  Hand.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  British  Admiralty  determine  as  to  what 
kind  of  a  ship  they  are  going  to  build,  in  detail,  and  then  go  ahead 
and  build  it? 

Mr.  Hand.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  without  regard  to  what  is  happening? 

Mr.  Hand.  That  is  what  happened  in  the  case  of  the  DreadnouglU. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  but  here  we  wait  and  catch  on  to  the  latest 
devices? 

Mr.  Hand.  Yes. 

ilr.  Vreeland.  The  opinion  has  prevailed  for  several  years  that 
we  need  a  little  more  aggressive  methods  in  our  board  that  determines 
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as  to  shipbuilding;  that  our  people,  like  Americans  in  other  branches 
of  industry,  are  not  willing  to  carve  out  a  road  for  themselves — that 
is,  they  are  timid;  they  are  waiting  for  suggestions  from  abroad; 
instead  of  developing  men  there  that  can  take  the  lead,  they  are  so 
timid,  for  fear  they  will  make  mistakes,  that  they  have  delayed  the 
building  of  our  ships,  and  delayed  the  taking  up  of  more  progressive 
methods.  I  know  the  last  and  largest  ship  which  we  voted  on  in  the 
Naval  Committee  was  a  Uttle  in  advance  in  size  of  what  the  Board 
of  Construction  thought  we  ought  to  take.  They  were  not  quite 
sure  that  we  had  yet  reached  the  stage  where  we  could  build  that  ship, 
but  we  said  they  were  building  such  ships  abroad,  and  that  we  had 
better  try  and  see  if  we  could  not. 

The  Chahiman.  Now,  what  you  say  applies  entirely  to  naval 
affairs,  and  not  to  the  civiUan  anairs,  as  I  understand,  or  is  it  mixed  ? 
Does  that  apply  to  the  Department  or  to  shipyards,  or  to  both? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  What  I  am  saying  applies  to  the  character  of  our 
board  that  designs  battle  ships. 

The  Chairman.  The  thought  I  want  to  brin^  out  is  that  when  you 
speak  of  being  different  from  the  usual  American  energy  and  enter- 
prise, that  is  a  fact  in  our  boards,  and  not 

Mr.  Vreeland.  That  is  a  fact  that  applies  to  our  naval  boards  and 
designers.  The  opinion  has  prevailed  somewhat  that  the  shipbuilders, 
not  naving  work  m  plenty,  got  the  longest  possible  time  in  the  build- 
ing of  battle  ships,  and  then  used  them  as  steady  work,  in  order  that 
they  might  pick  up  and  get  hold  of.  all  of  the  rest  of  the  work  as  it 
came  long,  perhaps  being  obUged  to  keep  up  a  yard,  and  that  possi- 
bly accounts  somewhat  for  the  delay.  In  other  words,  taking  it 
altogether,  the  building  of  our  battle"  ships  has  been  unsatisfactory 
as  to  time. 

Mr.  Hand.  In  the  past  it  has  been  imsatisfactory,  more  particu- 
larly on  account  of  delay  in  getting  the  armor;  but  those  troubles 
we  have  had  in  that  repsect  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  We  asked  the  Bethlehem  people  the  other  day 
about  the  delay  in  getting  armor,  and  they  denied  that  anything  of 
the  kind  prevailed. 

Mr.  Hand.  Yes;  to-day,  as  I  say,  we  have  in  our  yards  ready  to 

i)ut  in  place  the  armor  for  the  South  CaroliTui,  which  ship  is  not  yet 
aunched.  But  the  demand  of  business  conditions  in  the  different 
trades  has  influenced  that  a  good  bit. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  How  much  less  could  the  Vickers  yard  build  a  ship 
like  the  South  Carolina  for  than  you  could  in  your  yard,  with  your 
contract  price  ? 

Mr.  Hand.  It  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  answer  that,  because 
while  I  am  acquainted  with  their  yards  over  there — I  have  been 
there — at  the  same  time  I  have  never  had  access  to  any  information 
which  would  enable  me  to  make  any  comparison. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  What  is  the  contract  price  on  the  South  Oarolinat 

Mr.  Hand.  $3,540,000. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  That  is  for  everything  except  the  armament  ? 

Mr.  Hand.  Everything  except  the  armament,  yes,  sir,  and  the  few 
pieces  of  funuture  that  the  Government  furnishes.  The  Govern- 
ment has  been  furnishing  furniture  that  goes  in  the  officers'  rooms, 
here  of  late.  They  build  that  at  the  yards.  Then  they  furnish  the 
boats,  but  that  amounts  to  very  little  in  comparison  with  the  entire 
contract. 
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Mr.  Rainey.  Is  not  this  true,  that  over  in  England  now  in  building 
a  ship  they  simply  enlarge  the  blueprints,  mark  the  various  pieces 
out  on  the  floor  the  size  they  ought  to  be,  from  the  enlarged  blue- 
prints, nail  strips  of  basswooH  over  them,  and  cut  out  the  basswood 
and  construct  molds,  and  from  those  molds  construct  the  parts,  and 
that  our  Navy  has  not  advanced  far  enough  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Hand.  No;  we  have  all  such  methods  in  use.  I  fancy  that  you 
me^i  laying  the  ship  down  in  the  mold  loft  full  size,  and  from  that 
making  molds  out  of  basswood. 

Mr.  Kainey.  I  understood  they  did  that  in  England,  and  that  that 
makes  very  much  more  rapid  progress  in  building  ships  over  there. 

Mr.  Hand.  We  always  have  done  that.  We  tack  them  down  on  an 
immense  big  iron  floor,  several  times  the  size  of  this  room,  and  from 
that  we  mam  out  all  these  frames  and  make  these  molds. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Then  we  have  just  as  good  facilities  in  our  yards  for 
building  ships  as  they  have  in  England  and  Japan? 
Mr.  Hand.  I  do  not  see  any  dinerence  in  the  plants. 
ilr.  Rainey.  The  only  reason  why  we  do  not  do  it  as  quickly  is,  in 
the  first  place,  because  we  have  to  wait  for  material,  and  in  the  second 
place,  there  are  delavs  about  furnishing  detail  drawings. 
Mr.  Hand.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainey.  What  material  do  you  have  to  wait  for? 
Mr.  Hand.  Principally  plates  and  shapes. 

Mr.  Rainey.  And  you  get  them  from  the  mills  around  Pittsburg? 
Mr.  Hand.  Yes,  and  forgings.     That  is  a  matter  of  very  serious 
delay  sometimes — big  engine  forgings,  and  steel  castings  as  well. 

ilr.  Hayden.  All  naval  construction  contracts  contain  a  clause 
which  permits  the  Government  to  order  such  changes  of  plans  and 
specifications,  and  even  in  the  contract  itself,  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  best,  the  compensation  of  the  contractor  to  be  adjusted  after- 
wards by  a  board  on  changes.  What  effect;  if  any,  have  the  changes 
which  are  customarily  ordered  as  a  ship  progresses  upon  the  building  i 
Mr.  Hand.  I  have  a  case  just  in  pomt  now  that  might  be  of  some 
help  to  you  and  to  the  committee.  We  got  a  contract  last  October 
for  two  torpedo  boat  destrovers  for  the  Government.  They  are 
boats  about  three  hxmdred  and  some  odd  feet  long,  and  they  are  very 
high  power,  being  29  knots  speed .^  These  boats  have  about  10,000 
horsepower  in  them,  and  they  burn  coal  for  fuel  for  the  generation  of 
steam.  Since  the  contract  was  awarded  us  for  these  boats,  there  has 
been  a  similar  class  of  boats  in  the  English  navy,  but  faster,  beine 
33-knot  boats,  which  have  made  some  very  exceptional  and  successful 
trial  trips,  and  these  particular  boats  instead  or  burning  coal  for  the 
^neration  of  steam  under  the  boiler,  burn  oil  for  fuel.  They  are 
Doats  which  are  well  known  as  the  Tartar  class  in  the  English  navy. 
There  were  some  four  or  five  of  them,  and  they  were  spread  over 
different  shipvards  in  England,  and  they  all  had  more  or  less  pride  in 
turning  out  the  fastest  boat  of  that  class.  These  boats  were  all  very 
successful,  and  I  presume  that  after  the  powers  that  be  in  the  Navy 
Department  saw  the  great  success  which  attended  these  boats,  and 
the  complete  absence  of  trouble  of  any  kind  on  the  trials,  they  attrib- 
uted it  to  the  fact  that  they  burned  oil  for  fuel,  and  then  they  imme- 
diately took  that  up  with  us,  and  it  is  under  consideration  now  to 
make  them  a  proposition  as  to  what  our  price  would  be. 
Mr.  Hayden.  To  change? 
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Mr.  Hand.  So  that  instead  of  burning  coal  for  fuel  under  the 
boiler  we  will  install  apparatus  for  burning  oil  as  fuel. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  So  that  progress  on  those  boats  is  in  abeyance  ? 

Mr.  Hand.  No;  they  do  not  give  us  the  word  in  the  meantime  to 
stop  work;  they  do  not  do  that,  but  we  go  ahead  on  our  o\\ti  respon- 
sibility, and  we  go  ahead  because  we  would  get  no  extension  of  time 
if  we  did  stop  unless  so  ordered.  We  are  morally  certain  that  the 
Government  is  going  to  make  this  change,  but  we  do  not  know  it.  ' 

Mr.  Vreeland.  But  thej''  have  given  you  liberty  to  adopt  an 
oil-burning  furnace  ? 

Mr.  Hand.  No;  the  change  has  not  yet  been  ordered.  There  is 
only  one  case  where  the  shipbuilder  has  a  right  to  decline  to  make 
changes,  and  that  is  in  case  the  value  of  the  change  amounts  to  more 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  contract.  If  it  amouHts  to  more 
than  5  per  cent,  the  ship  contractor  does  not  have  to  agree  to  make 
the  change;  he  can  set  the  Navy  Department  aside  and  go  ahead 
with  the  contract  as  originally  written. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  at  the  Government's  expense,  or  yours? 

Mr.  Hand.  At  the  Government's  expense. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Five  per  cent  of  the  gross  total? 

Mr.  Hand.  Five  per  cent  of  the  contract  price. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Then  you  are  compelled  to  allow  that  margin  in 
bidding  on  a  battle  smp? 

Mr.  Hand.  No;  hardly  that.  What  I  want  to  convey  is  this: 
If  you  had  a  contract  with  the  Navy  Department  for  a  ship  that  cost 
$1,000,000  and  the  Navy  Department  wanted  to  make  a  change  in 
some  part  of  that  ship,  which  we  will  say  totaled  $40,000,  notwith- 
standing there  might  be  a  great  detriment  to  us  to  make  that  change 
we  would  be  obliged  to  do  it  if  the  Secretary  so  ordered  it ;  but  if  that 
change  which  the  Navy  Department  wanted  to  make  amounted  to 
$55,000,  then  we  could  ^y  to  the  Secretary  that  we  preferred  going 
ahead ;  that  it  was  too  much  of  a  change,  and  we  would  suffer  too 
much  pecuniary  loss;  that  we  would  prefer  going  ahead  on  the  con- 
tract as  originally  written.  This  is  based  simply  on  the  amount, 
5  per  cent  of  the  contract  price. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Then,  on  a  sliip  of  that  kind  they  would  have  to  add 
to  the  expense  of  building  it,  and  they  would  have  a  right  to  add  an 
expense  of  $40,000? 

Mr.  Hand.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  your  company,  but  only 
with  the  Bureaus  here  which  make  this  system  possible.  In  making 
your  bid.  if  you  were  biddmg  on  a  ship  that  cost  $1,000,000 r 

Mr.  Hand.  That  is  simply  for  example? 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes;  that  is  simply  for  example.  It  would  not  be 
impossible  that  the  Bureau  would  compel  you  to  make  $40,000  worth 
of  changes,  and  you  could  bid  $40,000  less,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  IIand.  Oil,  no:  we  get  paid  extra  for  that. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Oh,  that  is  it? 

Mr.  Hand.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Holder.  Do  you  recall,  at  a  previous  hearing  some  years  ago, 
that  Mr.  Charles  Cramp  testified  that  he  had  built  battle  ships  or 
cruisers  for  tlie  Russian  fleet,  that  the  French  yards  could  not  com- 
pete, and  also  that  he  made  money  on  it?  Can  you  explain  how 
that  speed  was  possible  at  the  Cramp  yard  at  that  time  for  a  foreign 
Government  over  what  it  would  be  for  ours? 
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Mr.  Hand,  No;  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  case. 

Mr  Vreeland.  Were  those  cruisers  built  in  the  Cramp  yard  for 
Russia  faster  than  those  we  were  turning  out  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Hand.  They  were  of  the  same  type  as  the  Alabama.  They 
were  turned  out  almost  at  the  same  time.  1  think  they  had  their 
trials  at  almost  the  same  time.  It  was  only  a  very  short  time  aft^r 
the  trial  of  the  Retoizan  that  we  went  to  work  to  try  the  Alabama, 
But  the  reason  why  the  other  ship  was  completed  so  very  much 
earlier  was  simply  because  in  the  case  of  the  Russian  ship  we  furnished 
all  the  armor. 

Mr.  Holder.  How  many  ships  did  you  build  for  Russia? 

Mr.  Hand.  We  built  the  Retvizan  and  the  Variagj  the  Retvizan 
being  a  battle  ship ;  but  the  armor  was  under  our  contract,  and  we 
could  turn  around  and  make  a  contract  direct  >vith  the  armor  com- 
panies, and  they  could  deliver  it  to  our  works. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  did  not  have  to  submit  your  specifications  back 
to  the  Russian  Government,  like  you  do  here  ? 

Mr.  Hand.  No,  sir;  there  was  a  full  staff  of  Russian  officers  sta- 
tioned at  our  works  all  that  time. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  i  ou  say  you  are  not  delayed  in  getting  armor  at 
present? 

Mr.  Hand.  No,  sir.  Well,  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring' out  in  re- 
sponse to  your  query,  Mr.  Hay  den,  was  in  regard  to  these  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers.  If  the  Government  makes  this  change  at  once,  that 
will  probably  set  aside  two  months'  work  that  we  have  already  done 
on  these  boats,  and  then  we  will  have  to  go  out  and  order  new  materials 
and  wait  for  them  to  come  in,  entailing  a  loss  of,  I  should  say,  not  less 
than  three  months  in  the  completion  (3  that  contract. 

Now,  to  continue  my  few  remarks,  and  I  will  be  very  brief,  I 
wanted  to  make  an  illustration  to  the  committee  of  what  there  is 
likelihood  of  happening  in  case  this  bill  should  become  a  law  at  the 
present  time.  Having  built  some  boats  which  were  successful  in 
every  respect  for  the  Kussian  Government,  in  the  last  two  months 
we  have  oeen  invited  to  submit  proposals  for  battle  ships,  modem 
battle  ships,  for  the  Russian  Government  again.  In  fact,  the  design 
and  proposals  for  such  a  ship  were  mailed  to  the  Russian  admiralty 
on  Saturday  last,  together  with  our  prices.  Now,  those  prices  whicn 
have  been  sent  in  to  the  Russian  Government  are  based  on  a  ten- 
hour  working  day — ten  and  a  quarter  hours  really  we  work  in  our 
place — fifty-six  and  a  quarter  hours  a  week. 

This  ship  is  one  which  would  compare  favorably,  and  I  think  will 
be  very  close^  to  what  the  naval  committee  are  now  considering  in 
their  appropriations  for  the  United  States  Navy. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  In  the  present  naval  bill ? 

Mr.  Hand.  In  the  present  naval  bill,  both  as  regards  displacement, 
armor,  and  the  amount  of  horsepower  to  be  placed  in  the  ship.  We 
will,  of  course,  tender  bids  for  these  boats  under  the  present  naval  bill. 
I  was  thinking  of  the  practical  difficulty  we  would  have  to  encounter 
in  case  we  got  this  contract  from  the  Russian  Government,  and 
in  case  we  got  a  battle  ship  to  build  for  the  Navy  Department,  and, 
further,  in  case  this  bill  should  become  a  law.  We  would  then  have 
two  ships,  almost  identical,  being  built  side  by  side,  one  of  which  we 
could  not  afford  to  work  anything  but  ten  hours  on,  because  our  pro- 
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posal  is  given  for  such  a  boat  based  on  working  ten  hours  a  dav- 
6y  the  provisions  of  this  bill  we  would  be  allowed  to  work  only 
eight  hours  on  the  other  ship.  In  that  case  it  would  be  pretty 
hard  for  me  to  say  what  would  happen.  We  could  not  have  two 
bodies  of  men,  one  working  eight  hours  and  one  ten  hours,  without  the 
greatest  confusion,  without  everything,  it  seems  to  me,  beii^  at  sixes 
and  sevens  in  the  management  of  the  yard,  and  I  think  that  is  a  ques- 
tion in  our  particular  case  which  it  would  be  well  for  the  committee  to 
ponder  over  and  elaborate,  because  we  would  certainly  have  to  pon- 
der over  it  in  case  any  of  these  things  I  have  mentioned  should  come 
to  pass. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  know  the  temperament  of  your  employees,  and 
have  studied  them  for  years.  Under  the  circumstances  you  have 
described,  which  class  of  men  would  be  most  dissatisfied,  those  who 
worked  eight  hours  and  got  eight  hours'  pay  or  those  who  would  work 
ten  hours,  getting  ten  hours'  pa-y* 

Mr.  Hand.  Mr.  Hayden,  it  is  my  firm  idea,  knowing  the  men  as  I  do, 
that  the  men  who  would  have  to  work  eight  hours  would  be  very  much 
more  discontented  than  the  men  who  would  work  ten  hours  cheer- 
fully and  contentedly. 

Mr.  Hayden.  For  the  additional  pay? 

Mr.  Hand.  For  the  additional  paj^;  yes,  sir.  I  just  wanted  to  say 
a  word  about  our  workmen  as  we  have  them  in  the  yard  to-day. 
Thev  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  their  lot.  Many  of  them  have  never 
worked  any  other  place.  They  have  homes  near  by;  they  have 
comfortable  homes;  they  seem  to  be  well  off.  We  try  to  take  care 
of  them.  We  never  had  a  case  for  damages  go  before  a  jury.  We 
have  a  fair-sized  pension  list  every  month  of  old  and  disabled  em- 
ployees who  still  come  regularly  every  Friday  to  be  paid,  and  on  the 
whole  I  think  we  have  got  a  pretty  well  contented  body  of  men 
working  for  us.  In  some  departments  we  have,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned in  these  hearings  before,  a  subcontract  department.  There 
we  take  a  man  and  try  to  make  a  business  man  of  him,  because  we 
allow  him  to  bid  to  us  for  his  labor  just  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
we  receive  bids  from  material  men  for  supplies. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is,  his  own  labor  and  the  labor  of  those  whom 
he  associates  with  him? 

Mr.  Hand.  And  those  whom  he  employs.  He  has  the  same  privi- 
lege of  employing  workmen  under  him  as  we  have  of  going  out  and 
employing  people  to  come  and  work  for  us.  There  are  omy  one  or 
two  restnctions  we  impose  upon  him^  and  that  is  that  the  men  he 
employs  shall  become,  for  the  time  being,  employees  of  our  own,  and 
abide  bv  the  rules  and  regulations  which  govern  the  rest  of  our  work- 
men whom  we  employ.  To  my  own  fcaowledge  this  has  been  a 
source  of  great  pront  to  many  oi  our  leading  contractors,  as  we  call 
them.  Some  have  been  enabled  to  purchase  homes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  they  stay  by  us;  they  had  much  rather  work  under  that 
system  than  to  work  under  sUghtly  advanced  wages  in  other  yards, 
because  they  do  not  have  any  opportunities  there.  All  they  can 
make  in  other  yards  is  a  weelcly  stipend,  whereas  under  the  condi- 
tions such  as  we  have,  under  the  subcontract  system,  there  is  no  limit 
as  to  what  a  man  might  make  per  day.  The  only  Hmit  is  the  amount 
that  he  can  do  during  the  daylight  Hours.  We  have  often  had  them 
come  to  us  and  ask  whether  we  could  not  furnish  them  Ught  on  board 
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ship  SO  that  they  would  be  enabled  to  work  at  night;  but  that  is  one 
of  the  rulea  we  have  made^  never  to  allow  any  of  our  subworkmen  to 
work  around  the  ship  at  night,  particularly  when  she  is  on  the  stocks 
or  in  an  uncompleted  shape. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  dangerous? 

Mr.  Hand.  Positively  dangerous.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that, 
many  of  them  are  anxious  to  do  that.  That  is  one  of  the  rules  we 
have  fibced. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  How  many  men  have  you  employed? 

Mr.  Hand.  At  the  present  time  we  have  about  3,600  men,  but  we 
are  very  dull.  Our  capacity  is  about  7.600,  but  we  have  not  got 
much  work  there  now,  and  we  are  obhgea  to  let  them  go. 

Mr.  Vkeeland.  You  mean  during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Hand.  Up  to  about  the  1st  or  Octooer  last  we  had  every  prom- 
ise of  a  very  successful  year,  not  only  in  the  shipyard  but  m  other 
departments  of  our  works,  in  our  brass  foundry,  and  our  machine 
works. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Has  this  panic  affected  you  materially? 

Mr.  Hand.  Yes;  very  considerably.  Not  only  did  we  have  the 
money  situation  affect  us  seriously,  but  we  have  had  a  million  and  a 
quarter  dollars'  worth  of  work  suspended;  not  countermanded,  but 
held  up. 

ilr.  Vreeland.  Held  up? 

Mr.  Hand.  Yes,  sir.  In  coming  back  again  to  the  situation  between 
our  employees  and  our  company,  just  this  one  thought,  that  if  any 
changes  such  as  are  contemplated  in  this  bill  should  come  to  pass,  it 
ought  to  be  a  natural  improvement  in  the  conditions  between  the 
employer  and  the  employees,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  brought  about 
by  any  legislative  action.  I  would  refer  you,  if  I  might,  as  bearing 
on  this  point,  to  the  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  dated  July,  1907, 
and  witn  the  permission  of  the  chairman  I  will  read  just  one  or  two 
extracts  which  appear  to  me  to  be  quite  apropos  of  the  discussion 
going  on  before  your  committee. 

Mr.  Rainey.  What  is  this  work? 

Mr.  Hand.  It  is  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  71,  dated 
July,  1907.     I  read  from  page  1.     It  says: 

In  the  year  1906  the  average  wages  per  hour  in  the  principal  manuiacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  of  the  country  were  4.5  per  ceht  higher  than  in  1905,  the  reeular 
houTB  of  labor  per  week  were  0.5  per  cent  lower  than  in  1905,  and  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  establishments  investigated  was  7  per  cent  greater  than  in  1905.  The 
average  full-time  weekly  earnings  per  employee  in  1906  were  3.9  per  cent  greater  than 
in  1906. 

It  then  goes  on  to  state  the  purchasing  power  of  wages  in  regard  to 
the  prices  of  food  stuffs,  and  without  quoting  all  of  it,  I  will  state  that 
it  says  in  conclusion  that  an  hour's  wages  in  1906  in  the  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  industries  in  the  United  States  would  purchase 
1.4  per  cent  more  food  than  an  hour^s  wages  in  1905,  and  a  full  week's 
wages  in  1 906  would  purchase  1  per  cent  more  food  than  a  full  week's 
wages  in  1905.  Then  it  goes  on,  too,  and  gives  a  chart  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  laboring  element  for  a  number  of  years  past,  which 
is  veiy  instructive,  and  I  think  it  would  add  considerable  informa- 
tion to  the  minutes  or  proceeding  of  this  committee  if  such  a  chart 
as  this  was  included  and  printea  in  the  report,  because  it  contains 
much  valuable  information.     Now,  this  improvement  in  the  laboring 
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people  has  been  brought  about  not  by  any  legislative  action.  It 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  brought  about  simply  by  the  improved  con- 
dition existing  between  the  employee  and  the  employer.  I  might 
compare  these  results  to  our  own  pay  roll,  which  bears  it  out  very, 
very  closely.  In  the  last  year  the  lowest  of  our  help  has  advancea 
about  5  per  cent  in  wages.  The  other  classes  have  advanced  about 
10  per  cent.  So,  on  the  whole,  we  are  paying  to-day  about  7h  per 
cent  more  wa^es  than  we  did  in  1905.  That  has  all  come  about  in  a 
year's  time,  it  came  about  voluntarily.  We  have  had  no  disturb- 
ances of  any  kind,  but  I  think  not  only  in  our  own  establishment, 
but  in  all  the  establishments  that  I  am  in  close  touch  with,  the 
mechanic  is  getting  in  closer  touch  with  the  employer,  and  I  think 
conditions  are  getting  such  that  their  further  improvement  should 
be  a  question  between  man  and  helper  and  not  bv  legislative  action. 

The  practical  side  of  this  eight-hour  business,  f  might  say  short! v, 
would  be  this:  If  we  are  obliged  to  work  eight  hours  a  day,  it  would 
certainly  mean  that  we  would  be  obliged  to  use  the  time  which  the 
men  now  have  on  Saturday  afternoon,  because  we  could  not  afford, 
with  so  much  money  invested  in  our  plants,  we  certainly  could  not 
afford  to  lose  this  additional  time.  It  would  be  just  that  much 
money  and  capital  lying  idle  for  that  time.  It  would  then  be  abso- 
lutely necessary,  if  we  worked  eight  hours  a  day,  to  use  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  I  have  not  any  hesitation  in  saying  that  any  of  our  men 
would  rather  work  ten  and  a  quarter  hours  a  day,  as  we  do  now,  and 
have  his  lioliday  all  in  a  lump  at  the  end  of  the  week,  than  to  have  it 
in  a  few  minutes  every  day.  He  can  do  more  with  it.  He  can  find 
his  recreation  better,  and  I  think  it  would  be  much  more  beneficial 
to  him. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  What  percentage  of  your  men  are  skilled  work- 
men? 

Mr.  Hand.  I  should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  65  per  cent  would 
,be  skilled  workmen. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  What  would  be  the  average  pay  they  would  get 
in  the  shipbuilding  trade  ? 

Mr.  Hand.  The  65  per  cent  would  probably  average  about  25,  26, 
or  27  cents  an  hour;  perhaps  more  than  that,  27  to  30  cents  an  hour; 
while  the  average  of  the  3,700  men  we  have  now,  the  entire  average, 
is  about  23  cents  an  hour.   / 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  does  not  include  the  apprentices,  the  boys? 

Mr.  Hand.  Yes;  that  includes  apprentices,  and  it  includes  people 
who  are  paid  only  by  an  envelope.  It  does  not  include  superintend- 
ents^ clerks,  and  draftsmen.     That  is  only  the  people  in  the  yard. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Mechanics  and  helpers? 

Mr.  Hand.  Mechanics  and  helpers;  yes,  sir.  I  am  afraid,  too,  that 
if  such  a  law  became  operative  some  or  us  would  be  tempted  to  make 
a  work  day  out  of  Sunday.  It  is  true,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  we 
are  very  often  obliged  to  work  on  Sunday.  In  that  case  the  work- 
man gets  double  the  pay  that  he  does  during  the  week.  But  our 
opportunities  in  running  our  plant  with  an  eignt-hour  day  would  be 
so  curtailed  that  what  with  the  bad  weather  in  winter  time,  the  cold 
and  the  snow,  and  with  the  hot  weather  that  we  have  in  the  summer 
time,  I  do  not  suppose  we  average  over  forty-eight  hours  a  week  any- 
how, and  we  could  not  then  balance  by  working  overtime,  and  in  our 
endeavors  to  work  out  our  problems  I  am  afraid  we  would  many, 
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many  times  be  prone  ie  take  advantage  of  the  extra  day  that  Sun- 
day gives  us. 

Mr.  Yreeland.  Do  any  of  the  other  shipbuilding  plants  work  less 
hours  than  Cramp's? 

Mr.  Hand.  There  are  none  of  them  that  work  less  than  fifty-six 
hours  a  week  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  How  about  the  English  and  French  plants? 

Mr.  Hand.  They  work  about  fifty-five  hours  a  week  in  the  English 
yards.     What  they  have  in  the  French  yards  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  How  about  the  German  yards? 

Mr.  Hand.  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  German  yards. 

Mr.  Holder.  The  shipbuilding  company  in  London,  is  not  that 
running  on  fifty  hours  straight? 

Mr.  Hand.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Holder.  There  is  a  very  large  yard  down  by  the  Victoria 
Docks. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Are  you  speaking  about  London,  England? 

Mr.  Holder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Oh,  we  can  not  follow  out  things  in  England. 

Mr.  Hand.  Those  are  the  objections  in  particular  that  I  have  to 
the  law  that  is  being  considered,  and  I  have  with  me  some  of  our 
superintendents  who  can  tell  you  from  a  technical  point  of  view  how 
much  more  serious  it  is  than  even  from  a  business  point  of  view. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  H.  OLOCKEE. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Where  are  jrou  employed? 

Mr.  Glogker.  Cramp's  shipyard. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  is  your  position? 

Mr.  Glocker.  I  am  superintendent  of  the  shops. 

Mr.  Hayden.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  by  the  Cramps? 

Mr.  Glocker.  I  went  there  m  1876,  ana  remained  there  imtil 
1884,  when  I  went  into  the  employ  of  the  consulting  engineer  of  the 
Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Company.  I  later  became  his  chief 
inspector.  I  remained  with  him  until  1904,  during  which  time  I 
made  Cramp's  shipyard  my  headquarters,  as  they  were  doing  lots  of 
work  at  that  time  for  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Afining  Company  and 
several  for  waterworks  jobs  which  that  engineer  had  m  hand  at  that 
time.  In  1904  I  went  with  Cramp  a.s  chief  inspector,  and  about  nine 
months  after  that  I  was  made  superintendent  of  the  shops. 

Mr.  Hayden.  As  superintendent  of  the  shops,  what  are  your  duties  ? 

Mr.  Glocker.  I  have  charge  of  the  pattern  shop  and  "boiler  shop, 
the  smith  shop,  the  iron  foundry,  and  the  machine  shop,  and  I 
look  after  all  the  work  that  ia  going  on  in  those  shops. 

Mr.  Hayden.  In  your  present  position  and  in  positions  formerly 
hdd  by  you  with  the  Chramp  Company,  what  opportunities  have  you 
had  for  ascertaining  the  feeling  or  the  employees — the  laborers  and 
mechanics — so  far  as  the  terms  of  their  employment  were  concerned  f 

Mr.  Glocker.  For  a  long  time  I  was  one  of  them  and  had  every 
opportunity  to  do  so.  Then  when  I  was  stationed  there  as  inspector 
I  was  not  treated  as  a  boss.  I  had  many  talks  with  the  men,  and 
had  every  opportunity  to  learn  how  they  felt  about  their  relations 
with  the  company. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What,  in  general,  has  been  their  feeling? 
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Mr.  Glocker.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  a  feeling  of  general 
satisfaction  there;  they  are  all  satisfied  with  their  condition. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  systems  of  employment  or  of  compensation 
prevail  in  the  shops  which  are  imder  your  charge) 

Mr.  Glocker.  The  different  ways  in  which  we  pay  our  men? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Glocker.  Some  of  them  work  regular  day  work,  others  work 
piecework.  By  piecework  we  mean  that  a  price  is  set  for  a  certain 
operation  on  a  certain  object.     That  price  is  fixed  by  the  foreman. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  have  read  the  bill  under  consideration? 

Mr.  Glocker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  pending  eight-hour  bill? 

Mr.  Glocker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  How  would  that  affect  the  operations  of  your  shop? 
Please  answer  the  question  in  vour  own  way,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  company  as  a  proaucer  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
wage-earners?     i  will  not  interrupt  vou  with  questions. 

Mr.  Glocker.  From  my  point  or  view,  as  a  man  from  the  shop. 
The  principal  objections  to  this  bill  are:  In  the  fiirst  place,  it  will 
increase  the  cost  of  all  Government  work.  In  the  second  place,  in  a 
shop  such  as  ours  is,  in  which  we  are  doing  both  Government  work 
an  J  mercantile  work,  it  will  also  increase  tne  cost  of  the  mercantile 
work,  or  will  in  all  probability  breed  dissatisfaction  among  our  men. 
In  the  third  place,  it  makes  some  operations  in  the  shop  impractica- 
ble, such  operations  as  naturally  will  extend  over  a  period  longer 
than  eight  nours.  In  the  fourth  place,  it  places  restrictions  upon  the 
laboring  classes,  limiting  their  earning  capacity.  Of  course  it  is  self- 
evident  that  the  Government  work  will  cost  more  money.  Now,  we 
ay  our  men  by  the  hour,  and  if  we  are  allowed  to  work  only  eight 
ours  a  day  on  our  Government  work  the  men  that  are  on  that  work 
will  earn  only  eight  hours'  pay,  while  the  men  on  the  merchant  work 
will  have  more  money  at  the  end  of  the  day,  as  they  will  receive  pay 
for  ten  hours. 

Even  if  the  Government  should  make  the  price  such  that  we  could 
afford  to  pay  our  eight-hour  men  for  ten  hours'  work,  I  am  satisfied 
we  could  never  do  anything  with  the  men  on  the  merchant  work,  as 
they  would  feel  that  they  were  not  being  properly  treated.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  were  to  raise  the  pay  of  the  men  on  the  merchant 
work,  we  would  be  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  when  we  started. 
The  men  on  the  Government  work  would  be  dissatisfied.  Not  only 
that,  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  compete  with  the  other  jards, 
where  the  men  are  working  ten  hours  a  day,  at  the  c5urrent  prices. 

As  to  the  impracticability  of  performing  certain  operations  in  the 
shop,  there  are  some  things  that  take  more  than  ei|:ht  hours.  For 
instance,  if  we  had  a  large  shaft  to  forge,  and  durmg  the  time  of 
forging,  while  the  heat  is  still  on  the  whistle  should  happen  to  blow, 
we  comd  not  think  of  dropping  that  work  and  sending  our  men  home. 
The  only  thing  to  do  would  be  to  continue  work  until  that  heat  was 
worked  off,  and  pay  our  fine.     We  would  not  have  another  force  to 

{)ut  on,  because  we  have  just  barely  enough  work  now  for  one  force 
or  our  big  hammer.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  arrange  to  work 
the  men  we  have  on  the  big  hammer  on  anything  else  in  the  shop. 
A  heater  is  good  for  that  and  nothing  else,  and  the  sarnie  is  true  of  all 
the  other  helpers  around  the  hammer. 
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Mr.  Vbbeland.  Can  you  tell  about  the  time  it  will  take  you  to  do 
that  piece  of  work? 

Mr.  Glocker.  To  work  off  the  heat? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Would  it  always  be  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Gix>CKER.  No,  sir;  that  would  vary  with  the  size  of  the  piece, 
also. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Can  you  tell  from  the  size  of  the  piece  how  long  it 
will  take  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Glocker.  Yes,  we  might;  but  not  very  accurately.  But  we 
would  have  to  work  that  heat  off  for  economic  reasons,  u  we  started 
that  heat  right  after  1  o'clock,  we  might  calculate  on  getting  it  worked 
off  by  5.  It  is  possible  that  the  neat  would  not  be  on  as  soon  as 
one  expected,  and  could  not  be  worked  off  until  6. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  would  be  determined  in  a  measure  by  weather 
conditions  and  the  working  of  your  furnaces  ? 

Mr.  Glocker.  Not  so  much  that;  but  even  if  we  knew  that  it 
could  not  get  through  before  6  o'clock,  it  would  not  do  to  stop  the 
furnaces  a  half  day  smiply  because  if  we  went  on  we  would  have  to 
work  half  an  horn'  overtime,  or  an  hour,  as  the  case  might  be.  In  the 
foundry,  if  we  had  to  pour  a  large  casting — from  40,000  to  60,000 
pounds — to  do  that  we  would  have  to  make  calculations  as  to  how 
long  it  was  going  to  take  us,  and  we  would  do  so  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge.  We  would  get  our  iron  in  the  cupola  and  start  melting, 
when,  on  account  of  weather  conditions  or  something  going  wrong 
with  the  blast,  the  iron  would  not  melt  as  quickly  as  we  had  expected, 
or  something  might  be  discovered  about  the  mold  which  would  have 
to  be  changed,  that  would  defer  the  time  of  the  casting.  In  that  case 
we  would  nave  to  keep  our  men  overtime.  In  our  foimdry  we  run 
only  one  heat  every  day,  never  more.  At  present  we  are  not  busy; 
we  run  three  and  sometimes  four  heats  a  week.  In  the  foundry  it 
would  be  even  more  difficult  to  keep  an  extra  force  on  hand  than  in 
the  smith  shop.  In  fact,  it  would  not  pay  to  keep  an  extra  force  on 
hand. 

In  the  machine  shop  we  might  have  trouble,  too.  For  instance, 
if  we  had  a  very  large,  expensive,  and  intricate  casting  to  lay  out. 
That  is  a  job  we  would  want  to  confine  to  one  man.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  careful  shop  manager  who  would  work  two  shifts  at,  for  instance, 
laying  out  a  very  large  cylinder  for  a  battle  ship.  If  the  shopman 
wanted  to  get  that  cylinder  on  the  planer  for  the  night  shift  to  work 
on,  and  he  found  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  shift  it  would  require 
several  hours  more  work  to  lay  it  out,  he  would  simply  keep  that 
man  at  work  that  much  longer,  and  pay  him  overtime.  I  ao  not 
think  any  careful  man  woula  put  a  second  man  to  finish  the  layiuj 
out  of  that  cylinder.  It  is  too  expensive  a  piece  to  take  any  ris! 
at  all. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  laying  out  of  a  cylinder  consists  of  what? 
Describe  that  operation. 

Mr.  Glocker.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  df  scribe  exactly.  The 
.  casting  is  placed  on  a  large  plate,  and  to  lav  it  out  the  machinist 
has  to  lay  down  certain  base  lines  from  which  he  is  to  measure. 
Then  lines  are  laid  down  Uke  the  center  of  the  cylinder,  the 
center  of  the  valve  chest^and  the  faces,  where  the  cylinders  join  each 
other.  All  these  measurements  are  taken  from  a  few  base  lines. 
Each  man   lays   down  these  to  suit  himself.     Now,  if  a  second 
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man  were  to  take  hold  of  that  job,  he  would  have  to  start  from 
the  beginning.  He  would  not  imderstand  what  the  base  lines 
meant,  why  they  were  put  there,  or  what  they  were,  unless  he 
started  from  the  beginmn^.  To  put  a  second  man  on  that  job 
would  simply  amount  to  domg  the  work  of  the  first  man  over  again. 
The  laying  out  of  a  piece,  before  it  goes  on  the  machine,  is  neces- 
sary to  make  sure  that  the  casting  is  made  according  to  the  drawing. 
It  may  be,  and  generally  is,  a  Uttle  different  from  the  drawing,  and 
there  is  a  certain  amoimt  of  giving  and  taking  that  has  to  be  done 
between  different  points  before  it  can  be  used.  If  it  were  put  right 
on  the  machine  without  laying  out,  the  firat  man  on  the  job  would 
probably  do  something  that  would  make  it  doubtful  that  the  other 
operations  would  pan  out  all  right. 

Mr.  Haydbn.  In  other  words,  you  are  never  sure  of  getting  a 
casting  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  drawing  so  that  you  can  plane 
off  a  certain  fraction  of  an  inch  at  each  point  and  fit  your  drawing! 

Mr.  Glocker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayden.  There  are  irregularities  in  each  casting? 

Mr.  Glocker.  In  the  large  castings  even  in  the  metal  from  the 
same  melt,  there  are  differences  in  shrinkage,  and  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  humoring  to  be  done  in  order  not  to  get  certain  parts  too 
thin. 

Mr.  Hayden.  And  this  laying-out  process  is  gone  through? 

Mr.  Glocker.  That  is  done  to  get  the  very  best  out  of  the  casting 
as  it  comes  from  the  mold.  Of  course  if  the  shrinkage  is  excessive 
(even  under  the  best  of  conditions  our  castings  do  not  come  out 
quite  right),  the  casting  will  be  rejected  and  must  be  thrown  away. 

Now,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  mechanic,  which  I  am,  I  object  to 
this  bill  because  it  will  limit  my  hours  of  labor  and  thereby  will 
diminish  my  earning  capacity.  It  is  true  that  at  the  present  time  I 
am  not  working  by  the  hour,  but  I  do  not  know  but  what  I  will  be 
at  some  future  time.  If  I  were  working  in  the  shop,  I  am  sure  I 
would  seriously  object  to  having  a  bill  passed  by  Congress  that  would 
not  allow  me  to  work  as  long  as  I  pleased,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
that  is  the  sentiment  of  most  of  the  men  in  our  shops;  I  know  that 
it  is  of  a  great  many  that  I  have  known  for  a  great  many  years.  I 
find  in  my  experience  that  men  .in  the  shop  are  much  more  anxiou 
to  earn  more  money  than  they  are  to  work  fewer  hours.  I  believe 
that  if  this  bill  were  passed,  and  we  were  obliged  to  work  our  men 
only  eight  hours  a  day  on  all  Government  work,  we  would  lose  a  big 
percentage  of  those  men  on  accoimt  of  their  going  to  other  shops 
where  they  would  have  the  privilege  of  working  ten  hours  and 
thereby  earn  correspondingly  more  money. 

Mr.  Haskins.  That  would  be  in  commercial  shops,  on  commercial 
work? 

Mr.  Glocker.  That  would  be  in  shops  where  there  was  no  Grovem- 
ment  work  going  on.     I  think  that  is  about  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Davenport.  In  regard  to  the  practical  enforcement  of  this 
law,  laws  are  of  no  use  unless  they  are  enforced,  and  when  you  are 
doincc  Government  work  and  commercial  work,  is  it  separated  in 
different  parts  of  the  shop? 

Mr.  Glocker.  In  our  shop  at  the  present  time  we  have  work  for 
battle  ships  and  for  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  for  hydraulic  turbines, 
coke-oven  machinery,  sugar  apparatus,  hydraulic  presses,  and  a  great 
many  more  that  I  can  not  think  of  at  the  present  moment. 
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Mr.  Datenpobt.  This  bill  contemplates  that  the  restrictions  shall 
apply  only  to  the  time  on  Government  work, 

Mr.  Glockeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davenport.  It  would  be  simply  putting  a  man  at  work  and 
shifting  him  off  onto  some  other  work.  In  enforcing  such  a  law  in 
such  a  shop  as  yoiursy  how  on  earth  could  they  ever  tell  and  keep 
accoimt  so  that  they  would  ever  know  how  much  time  a  man  was 
working  on  Government  work? 

iir.  Glockeb.  That  would  be  very  difficult. 

Mr.  Davenpobt.  How  many  inspectors  would  it  require  to  even 
decide  in  the  first  place  whether  or  not  all  the  men  were  working  on 
Government  work* 

Mr.  Glockeb.  I  do  not  see  how  a  Government  inspector  could 
keep  track  of  it.  In  fact,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  keep 
track  of  it,  because  there  are  a  great  many  operations  in  the  shop  that 
last  over  a  very  short  period,  sometimes  only  a  half  hour  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  men  may  work  on  Government  work  for,  say,  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  morning,  and  they  may  get  another  job 
then,  not  Government  work,  and  after  that  they  may  get  Government 
work  again,  it  would  be  an  awful  job  to  keep  tab  to  see  whether  a  man 
had  worked  more  than  eight  hours  on  Government  work. 

Mr.  Davenpobt.  It  would  take  about  one  inspector  for  each  man, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Glockeb.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  it  would  take  pretty 
near  it. 

Mr.  Davenpobt.  Under  this  law  as  it  is  drawn  it  says: 

No  penalties  shall  be  imposed  for  any  violation  of  such  provision  in  such  contract 
due  to  any  emergency  caused  by  fire,  famine,  or  flood,  by  danger  to  life  or  to  property, 
or  by  other  extraordinary  event  or  condition. 

Now,  in  taking  the  chances  as  to  whether  you  were  within  the  law 
or  not,  to  whom  would  you  go  to  determine  for  you  whether  aman 
worked  more  than  eight  nours? 

Mr.  Glockeb.  I  would  not  know  who  would  determine  whether  it 
was  an  extraordinary  occasion  or  not. 

Mr.  Davenpobt.  Or  what  was  an  extraordinary  occasion? 

Mr.  GiXK3K£B.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davenpobt.  In  other  words,  the  matter  is  all  fogi 

Mr.  Glockeb.  It  would  seem  so  to  me. 

Mr.  Davenpobt.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  had  mentioned  your  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
limitation  of  the  hours  that  you  are  permitted  to  work,  and  what  you 
believe  to  be  the  feeling  of  other  laborers  and  mechanics  in  the  service 
of  the  Cramp  Company.  If  you  can,  I  would  like  you  to  go  into  that 
(juestion  with  a  little  more  detail  and  tell  us  of  particular  instances 
in  which  you  know  men  have  sought  an  opportunity  to  do  overtime 
work  with  the  idea  of  getting  extra  money,  an4  what  it  has  led  to  in 
their  condition. 

Mr.  Glockeb.  Only  last  week,  in  going  through  the  shops,  I  had 
three  different  men  come  to  me.  By  the  way,  at  present  we  are 
working  short  time. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Nine  hours? 

Mr.  Glockeb.  Nine  hours  a  day.  Last  week  in  eoing  through  the 
shops  I  had  three  different  men  stop  me  and  ask  me  now  soon  we  were 
going  to  resume  full  time.  They  at  least,  and  I  presume  the  rest,  also 
are  anxious  to  get  back  to  full  time  so  as  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
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earning  tlie  money  for  the  additional  hour;  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence to  have  men  ask  for  the  privilege  of  working  overtime.  Not 
long  ago  a  man  asked  for  that  pnvilege,  and  in  talking  to  him  I  found 
out  what  he  was  after.  He  was  trying  to  pay  off  a  mortgage  on  a 
home  he  recently  boujght;  he  said  that  bv  having  the  opportimity 
of  making  this  additional  time,  it  would  enable  him  to  pay  the 
mortgage  off  a  little  quicker.  Now,  this  is  a  privilege  that  I,  as  a 
working  man,  feel  should  not  be  denied  me. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  have  nothing  further,  unless  some  member  of  the 
committee  desires  to  ask  the  witness  questions.  .    ^;^  ..  p.iS_4Jii|j|lii|J 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  have  nothing,  i^  Hi     "  . .  u.:.wiJUiiJifT3 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  JOHV  F.  SXEN,  FOUEMAH  SHIFWBIOHT  FOE 
THE  WILLIAM  .CEAMF  ft  SONS  COMPANT. 

Mr.  Hayden.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Cramp 
compamr? 

Mr.  Keen.  I  started  with  the  Cramp  company  in  1868. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  position  do  you  occupy? 

Mr.  Keen.  Foreman  shipwright. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  positions  have  you  occupied  from  time  to 
time? 

Mr.  Keen.  From  time  to  time?  I  started  in  as  a  boy,  practically^ 
and  came  up  as  a  mechanic,  and  I  worked  at  regular  mechanic's  pay, 
30  cents  an  hour,  after  I  became  a  man,  for  the  Cran;p  company, 
and  then  I  worked  aloi^,  and  they  increased  me.  At  firat  I  started 
in  as  a  contractor — a  subcontractor. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  you  entered  into  contracts  with  the  company? 

Mr.  Keen.  Yes,  sir;  subcontracts;  and  I  worked,  I  think,  at  sud- 
contracting  about  four  years,  and  then  they  made  me  a  quarterman. 
Then  from  quarterman  I  advanced  to  foreman  of  the  department  of 
shipwrights  and  I  had  charge,  T  guess,  for  the  last  twenty-eight 
years,  or  something  Uke  that,  of  the  shipwright  department.  Tnat 
IS  taking  in  the  vessel  as  she  comes  from  the  mold  loft,  and  you  lay 
the  keel  blocks  and  put  the  keel  on  the  blocks,  and  regulate  the 
ship  and  run  all  lines  and  ''ribbing,''  and  see  that  she  is  put  in  good 
shape;  and  I  have  charge  also  of  launching  the  ship,  and  the  car- 
penter jobs;  all  that  comes  under  the  shipwright  department. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is,  you  have  had  to  do  that,  or  had  super- 
vision of  that  work  on  the  ships? 

Mr.  EIeen.  Yes,  I  have  had  supervision  of  that  work  on  the  ships. 
We  work  a  great  deal  subcontract.  Our  men  are  almost  always 
willing  to  work  subcoutract. 

Mr.  Hayden.  They  would  rather  do  that? 

Mr.  Keen.   Yes;  we  have  been  following  it  up  almost  since  1876. 

Mr.  Hayden.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  subcontractor? 

Mr.  Keen.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  standpoint  of  the  subcontractor. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Employed  by  the  Cramp  company? 

Mr.  Keen.  Employed  by  the  Cramp  company. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Tell  us  about  those  subcontracts,  how  they  are  let? 

Mr.  Keen.  We  generally  put  in  a  bid,  the  foreman  does^  to  the 
Cramp  compan^r.  They  ave  him  the  details,  the  number  or  jobs  to 
complete  the  ship  in  the  department^  such  as  the  decks,  the  ceiling. 
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the  boats  and  boat  davits,  and  the  bitts  and  chocks  throughout  the 
ship.  On  the  Government  ships  we  do  not  give  much  out,  but  on 
the  merchant  work  we  do.  We  have  contracted  some  of  the  work 
on  merchant  ships,  such  as  decks,  and  the  rate  of  pay  is  30  cents  an 
hour. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  the  minimum  wage? 

Mr.  Keen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Thecontractor^thesubcontractor,  gets  that  anyhow? 

Mr.  Keen.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  sure,  that  30  cents.  The  subcon- 
tractor runs  no  risk  of  losing  anything. 

Mr.  Hatden.  Where  does  he  get  hifl  material? 

Mr.  Keen.  That  is  furnished  by  thi6  company. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  not  charged  against  him? 

Mr.  Keen.  No,  sir;  anything  he  would  spoil,  the  cotnpany  stands 
good  for  it. 

Mr.  Hayden.  If  he  spoils  material,  or  his  men  do,  that  is  the  com- 
panVs  loss? 

Mr.  Keen.  That  is  the  company's  loss.  Under  the  last  contract 
they  gave  out  on  a  merchant  ship,  the  contractor  made  25  per  cent 
over  and  above  his  wages. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  do  th^  contracts  cover,  the  labor? 

Mr.  Keen.  Just  the  labor;  yeo^air. 

Mr.  Hayden.  They  have  nothmg  to  do  with  the  material? 

Mr.  Keen.  No  material  at  aU. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Who  furnishes  the  tools  vou  use? 

Mr.  Keen.  The  Cramp  company  fumisnes  the  tools  and  maintains 
the  shmps.     The  carpenter  furnishes  his  own  tools. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Where  do  the  subcontractors  get  their  labor?  Are 
they  restricted  to  emplovees  of  the  yard? 

Mr.  Keen.  No,  sir;  they  can  take  the  men  from  the  yard  or  from 
outside,  as  they  see  fit.  The  contractor  can  select  the  best  men  for 
the  jobs. 

Mr.  Hayden.  And  what  arrangement  does  the  subcontractor 
make  with  the  men  he  employs  to  do  his  work? 

Mr.  Keen.  He  makes  the  arrangement  that  they  have  got  to  come 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Cramp  company. 

Mr.  Hayden.  And  every  one  of  his  employees  gets  a  minimum 
wage? 

Mr.  Keen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Is  it  customary  for  the  subcontractor  to  allow  him 
anythir^  more? 

Mr.  Keen.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  a  privilege,  after  the  job  is  done,  to 
make  him  a  present,  or  to  make  an  agreement  to  increase  his  pay 
according  to  the  amount  he  makes  on  the  job.  That  is  the  custom, 
for  the  subcontractor  to  offer  his  man  a  bonus  to  expedite  the  work. 
That  is,  the  rate  is  30  cents  an  hour,  and  he  will  say,  ''I  will  give  you 
35  cents  or  40  cents  an  hour,  according  to  the  work  you  turn  out  on 
the  job." 

Mr.  Hayden.  Because  it  is  to  the  contractor's  advantage  to  finish 
the  work  quickly? 

Mr.  Keen.  Yes;  and  he  can  work  in  the  summer  time,  beginning 
at  half  past  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  get  out  of  the  neat  of 
the  day,  or  have  the  privilege  of  working  on  and  making  the  extra 
hour,  or  take  the  reeular  hours. 
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Mr.  H!ayden.  And  all  the  men  in  the  shipwright's  department  do 
not  go  to  work  at  the  same  time — I  mean  throughout  the  year? 

Mr.  Keen.  No,  sir;  we  work  here  all  outdoors  work,  and  we  start 
in  at  7  o'clock  and  quit  at  5. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Those  are  the  regular  hours  If 

Mr.  Keen.  In  the  winter  season. 

Mr.  Haypen.  How  about  in  bad  weather? 

Mr.  Keen.  In  bad  weather  they  lose.  That  is  the  reason  that 
makes  the  men  under  me  \(dlling  to  make  overtime  or  increase  the 
hours. 

Mr.  Hayden.  How  about  the  summer,  when  the  day  is  long  and 
the  midday  is  hot? 

Mr.  Keen.. They  prefer  coming  in  a  Uttle  earUer  in  the  summer 
time. 

Mr.  Hayden.  And  that  is  permitted? 

Mr.  Keen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Now,  you  are  obliged  in  summer,  when  part  of  your 
men  come  to  work  at  7 — I  have  forgotten  the  earlier  Hour;  did  you 
say  half  past  4? 

Mr.  Keen.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them  will  come  in  that  early  when 
they  have  contract  work. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  keep  track  of  all  of 
them  and  make  certain  that  none  of  them  worked  more  than  eight 
hours  in  the  course  of  the  day? 

Mr.  Keen.  We  generallv  have  a  timekeeper  to  go  aroimd  and  cor- 
rect all  the  times  on  the  snip.  It  is  very  seldom  they  miss  anything 
like  that. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  mean,  if  you  were  obliged  to  compel  a  man  to  stop 
work  after  he  had  been  engaged  at  it  for  eight  hours,  would  that  be 
feasible,  with  the  men  coming  to  work  early  m  the  morning  and  laying 
off  at  midday  and  coming  in  again  in  the  evening? 

Mr.  Keen.  Well,  I  do  not  thmk  the  men  woula  be  satisfied  to  quit. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Keen.  No,  sir;  I  think  a  man  would  want  to  work  on. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is,  you  believe  a  man  would  want  to  make 

Mr.  Keen.  All  the  extra  time  he  can. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Upward  of  eight  hours,  to  get  the  compensation? 

Mr.  Keen.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  had  men  come  to  me,  at  the  present 
time,  not  over  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Of  course  we  have  been  losing 
a  great  deal  of  time,  and  they  are  working  only  nine  hours,  and  they 
are  very  anxious  to  see  the  time  increased  to  ten  hours — ten  and  a 
quarter  hours,  with  three  quarters  of  an  hour  at  dinner  time.  Then  we 
lose  Saturday  afternoons,  you  know,  so  that  cuts  the  week  up  pretty 
well.  If  they  should  lose  a  day  ana  then  Saturday  afternoon,  there 
would  hot  be  much  left  in  a  stormy  week. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Taking  the  branches  of  the  shipyard  work  coming 
within  your  direct  supervision,  would  it  be  difficmt  or  impossible  to 
carry  them  out  on  an  eight-hour  basis  where  overtime  work  was  for- 
bidden? 
^  Mr.  Keen.  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  establish  an 
eight-hour  basis  on  a  great  many  jots  I  have  to  look  after.  Here 
was  an  instance  iust  about  three  weeks  ago.  Of  course  we  are  start- 
ing a  little  aheaa  of  time  to  launch  this  battle  ship,  the  South  Carolina. 
The  ways  in  our  yard  runs  about  18  inches  under  the  low-water  tide.. 
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Mr.  Hayden.  That  is,  the  outer  end? 

Mr.  Keek.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  From  which  the  ship  would  go  into  the  water? 

Mr.  Keen.  Yes,  sir.  And  we  haa  a  northwest  wind  that  blew  the 
tide  down  2i  feet  below  the  ordinary  tide,  and  of  course  we  took  ad- 
vantage of  that  wherever  the  foundation  was  busted  under  the  ways 
to  repair  it. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  gave  you  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  adjust 
your  ways  for  launchi]^? 

Mr.  Keen.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  tide  stayed  out  almost  all  the  day, 
and  when  it  came  in  it  did  not  rise  more  than  18  inches  above  the 
ordinary  low  tide 

Mr.  Hayden.  How  much  time  did  you  put  in  that  day? 

ilr.  Keen.  About  eighteen  hours. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Was  there  any  complaint  among  the  men? 

Mr.  Keen.  No,  sir;  they  were  only  too  glad  to  get  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hayden.  They  were  paid  six  hours  at  overtime  rate? 

Mr.  Sjben.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  had  no  complaint  among  the  men 
since  I  have  been  in  Cramp's  shipyard.  They  are  always  very 
anxious  to  make  overtime.  At  night  or  earlv  in  the  morning  they 
have  time  and  half  time  allowed,  and  on  Sundays  double  time. 

Mr.  Hayden.  How  about  the  matter  of  installing  on  the  vessel  her 
araior  plate,  the  heavy  main  belt  armor?  How  would  that  be 
affected  by  an  eight-hour  Umitation  of  the  day's  work  permitted? 

Mr.  Keen.  We  have  had  a  Uttle  difficulty  with  that.  We  have  had 
the  Tennessee  there  that  when  she  dipped  in  the  water  after  she  was 
launched  they  had  to  stop  putting  weights  on  her.  Suppose  we 
started  putting  plates  on  her  that  weighed  35,000  or  40,000  pounds; 
if  we  started  a  Uttle  after  noon  we  would  keep  right  on  with  that  job, 
because  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let  them  lay  on  the  atlas. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  atlas  is  the  floating  demck? 

Mr.  Keen.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  even  had  to  build  a  cofferdam.  The 
ship  got  so  deep  in  the  water  that  we  had  to  put  a  dam  around  her, 
ana  when  we  got  the  dam  against  the  plate,  and  the  men  working  in 
it,  we  had  to  work  three  or  four  hours  overtime,  the  evening  hours. 

ilr.  Hayden.  Suppose  you  had  not  done  that?  Suppose  you  had 
limited  yourselves  to  an  eight-hour  day,  what  would  nave  been  the 
result?  " 

Mr.  Keen.  The  result  would  have  been  that  they  would  have  had 
to  stop  putting  weights  on  the  ship. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is,  they  could  not  have  installed  the  engines  or 
compartments  or  other  parts  of  the  vessel  that  were  in  progress  at  the 
same  time  you  were  installing  her  main  belt? 

ilr.  Keen.  Yes,  sir;  they  did  have  to  stop  putting  weights  on  her 
until  theygot  clear  of  the  main  belt.  They  were  oelayed  with  her 
armor.  \Vith  the  South  Carolina,  we  have  the  armor  for  her,  but  we 
had  not  in  that  case.     In  fact,  that  happened  in  all  those  cases. 

ilr.  Hayden.  What  branches  of  your  work,  the  woodwork  of  the 
yard,  are  affected  by  the  tides  and  weather  conditions?  I  would  like 
to  have  you  discuss  that,  in  your  own  way. 

^  Mr.  Keen.  Well^  it  has  been  the  armor,  and  also  laimching  the  ship. 
Now,  as  you  start  m  to  make  preparations  to  get  the  shipj  overboard, 
you  have  got  to  watch  and  work  the  low  tides  out.  The  tides  run  out 
a  Uttle  distance,  it  would  be  about  125  feet,  and  if  we  did  not  take 
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advantf^e  of  these  low  tides,  I  do  not  know  how  we  would  make  out 
to  launch  the  sliip. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Could  vou  use  a  divert 

Mr.  Keen.  We  tried  that,  and  they  are  not  reliable.  After  the 
diver  left  we  had  very  low  tides,  and  after  we  even  sent  our  men  down 
without  a  diving  suit  they  found  the  work  was  not  satisfactory. 

lifr.  Hayden.  And  you  do  not  want  to  risk  a  $3,000,000  ship? 

Mr.  Keen.  No,  sir;  we  like  to  see  it  prettv  near  with  the  eye. 

Mr  Vbeeland.  What  part  of  the  work  of  building  a  battle  ship,  of 
your  work,  is  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Keen.  We  do  not  bother  with  the  machinery.  We  take  the 
hull  construction;  we  take  the  vessel  as  she  comes  from  the  mold  loft, 
and  see  that  she  is  put  on  the  keel  blocking,  and  we  lay  the  founda- 
tions, and  carry  all  the  foundations  for  the  guns  and  decking,  and 
deck  fittings,  anchor  cranes,  and  davits,  and  i  don't  know  how  many 
different  jobs. 

Mr.  Vrebland.  If  you  work  eight  hours  a  day  instead  of  ten,  will 
not  your  men  be  able  to  work  much  more  efficiently,  so  that  you  will 
get  pretty  near  as  much  done  at  night,  in  shipbuilding? 

Mr.  Keen.  Done  at  night? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Done  at  night? 

Mr.  Keen.  No,  sir;  I  think  men  could  do  more  in  daylight  than 
they  could  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  think  the  question  is,  Could  vour  men,  if  they  knew 
they  were  to  work  but  eight  nours,  work  for  that  length  of  time  with 
sufficient  additional  zeal  and  energy  to  accomplish  as  much  in  eight 
hours  as  they  do  customarily  in  ten  hours? 

Mr.  Keen.  No,  sir;  they  would  accompUsh  more  in  ten,  sure. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Do  you  find  that  men  do  poorer  work  after  working 
eight  hours  than  the}'-  do  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  day? 

Mr.  Keen.  No,  I  could  not  say  they  do  poorer  work  after  eight 
hours. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Just  as  good? 

Mr.  Keen.  Yes,  sir;  no  difference  I  see. 

Mr.  Hayden.  And  they  do  iust  about  as  much? 

Mr.  Keen.  There  is  as  much  done  in  the  last  hour  as  in  the  first 
or  middle  hour  of  the  day.     I  see  no  difference  in  that. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Well,  of  course,  where  the  output  of  a  plant  is 
made  largely  by  machinery,  I  can  see  that  taking  off  two  hours  would 
practically  take  off  that  portion  of  your  day^  work,  because  the 
machines  do  not  get  tired;  but  I  have  heard  it  urged  that  where 
it  is  largely  hand  work,  an  efficient  mechanic  will  not  do  much  more 
in  ten  hours  than  he  would  in  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Keen.  He  will  do  considerably  more  in  ten  hours  than  he  will 
in  eight  hours,  by  hand  work. 

Mr.  Hayden.   i  ou  know  that  from  your  own  experience? 

Mr.  Keen.  Yes;  I  know  it  from  my  own  experience  and  by  myself. 

Mr.  Hayden.  And  the  men  who  have  worked  imder  you  as  a  sub- 
contractor? 

Mr.  Keen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  You  have  nothing  in  the  building  of  a  ship,  then, 
that  is  so  exacting  and  takes  such  particular  attention  from  a  man? 

Mr.  Keen.  We  nave  what,  sir? 
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Mr.  Vbbeland.  Yoy  have  nothing  where  it  re€[iiires  such  attention 
from  the  workman,  and  where  it  is  such  a  strain  on  him  bv  reason 
of  the  close  attention  he  must  give  to  his  work,  so  that  eignt  horn's 
would  be  all  he  could  work  efficiently?  There  is  nothing  of  that 
kind  in  building  a  ship? 

Mr.  KeenTNo,  sir;  I  never  heard  tell  of  a  man  being  overworked, 
or  under  a  heavy  strain,  or  anything  like  that,  in  regard  to  working 
ten  hours.* 

Mr.  Davenport.  The  same  difficulties  would  exist  if  the  Govern- 
ment ever  had  to  build  ships  and  imdertook  to  make  contracts? 

Mr.  Keen.  I  guess  they  would,  in  some  cases.  That  would  depend 
on  how  they  put  up  their  ships.  If  they  put  them  up  in  the  way 
our  company  does,  they  woula  have  to  get  a  different  method  from 
the  wav  we  are  working. 

Mr.  Davenport.  It  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  Government 
to  build  ships  and  promote  the  general  peace  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Keen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davenport.  It  would  bring  about  disarmament  in  the  United 
States  pretty  soon,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Keen.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that;  the  Government  could 
build  the  ships,  of  course.  They  would  not  stop  for  any  losses 
like  a  private  company  does.  A  man  has  to  look  to  get  out  of  it  all 
there  is  in  it,  in  a  way. 

Mr.  Hayben.  If  there  are  ho  further  questions,  that  is  all.  Thank 
you  very  much,  Mr.  Keen. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.   FEANCI8  J.  TUGKEE,   OEITEEAL  SUPEEIN- 
TEHDEHT  OF   THE  SOUTH   CHE8TEE   TUBE  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Tucker.  I  am  at  present  employed  as  general  superintendent 
of  the  South  Chester  Tube  Company^  at  Chester.  We  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  wrought-iron  pipe  and  tubes. 

Mr.  Hayi>en.  Has  your  company  any  dealings  with  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  Territory? 

Mr.  TucKEB.  Yes;  we  do  work  occasionally  for  the  United  States 
Government.  We  just  recently  finished  an  order  for  some  work  for 
the  Canal  Zone. 

ilr.  Hayden.  What  was  ypur  occupation  before  you  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Chester  Pipe  Works? 

Mr.  Ttjckeb.  I  was  employed  by  the  Cramp  Shipbuilding  Company 
in  various  executive  capacities. 

Mr.  Hatden.  What  were  those?  Just  tell  us  what  they  were  and 
what  branches  of  the  company's  work  you  came  in  contact  with. 

Mr.  Tucker.  I  went  into  the  employ  of  the  company  as  an  appren- 
tice in  the  machine  shop.  I  finisned  my  apprenticeship,  and  then 
I  was  employed  as  a  draftsman.  From  the  drafting  room  I  went 
into  the  general  work  in  the  shipyard,  under  the  direction  of  the 
general  superintendent.  In  the  various  capacities  I  was  employed 
as  foreman  rigger,  foreman  riveter,  and  the  assistant  superintendent 
of  hull  construction,  which  was  the  last  position  I  occupied  when  I 
left  the  company's  service.  I  was  in  tneir  employ  about  twelve 
years. 
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Mr.  Hayden.  What  were  the  hours  of  labor  during  those  twelve 
years;  that  is,  the  regular  hours  of  labor? 

Mr.  Tucker.  The  regular  hours  of  labor  were  ten  and  a  quarter 
hours  a  day.  I  frequently,  in  that  time,  worked  longer  than  that 
particular  number  of  hours. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Was  that  voluntary  on  your  part? 

Mr.  Tucker.  That  was  voluntary  on  my  part,  yes,  sir;  and  I  was 
very  glad  to  do  it,  as  it  enabled  me  to  add  considerably  to  my  weekly 
stipend.  I  never  felt  that  it  in  any  way  incapacitated  me  for  giving 
a  proper  return  to  the  company  in  my  services  on  the  day  following. 

Air.  Hayden.  Or  that  it  was  an  injustice  to  yoiu«elf  ? 

Mr.  Tucker.  Or  that  it  was  an  injustice  to  myself.  I  do  not  think 
the  modem  employer  of  labor  will  ever  force  his  men  to  work  longer 
hours  than  they  are  capable  of  standing,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
from  a  purely  selfish  standpoint.  He  does  not  in  that  case  get  a  return 
from  those  men  in  labor  for  the  money  he  pays  out  to  them.  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  with  reference  to  the  provision  of  the  bill 
which  works  a  hardship. to  the  workmen  themselves.  In  my  expe- 
rience in  handling  men  I  have  frequently  been  requested  by  work- 
men who  wished  to  work  overtime  and  make  additional  money, 
where  they  have  had  some  imforeseen  drain  on  their  resources, 
probably  illness  at  home,  or  possibly  they  were  buying  their  own 
nomes  and  took  this  opportimity  and  this  means  of  either  paying 
their  honest  debts  or  else  laying  by  something  for  a  rainy  day,  against 
the  time  when  they  would  be  ola  and  unable  to  labor. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that  the  additional  two  hours  a 
day  that  the  men  will  get  will  allow  them  to  improve  their  minds 
and  to  cultivate  the  society  of  their  families.  My  experience  as^  a 
workingman,  and  through  the  j)eriod  I  had  supervision  over  them,*  is 
that  the  man  who  loves  his  family  and  the  man  who  loves  his  home 
is  only  too  keen  and  too  willing  to  rive  for  those  loved  ones  the  best 
that  is  in  him,  and  if  he  is  restricted  in  his  labor  he  is  imable  to  give 
them,  as  a  rule,  the  education  he  desires;  he  is  unable  to  lay  any- 
thing by  for  a  rainy  day.  He  is  perfectly  willing  to  work,  as  a  rule, 
his  ten  and  a  quarter  hours  a  day,  and  it  is  not  beyond  the  abiUty 
of  a  man  to  stand  ten  and  a  quarter  hours  a  day.  He  goes  home 
healthily  tired  and  not  fagged  out;  while  a  man  that  does  not  love 
his  home  will*  spend  the  additional  tw^o  hours  in  a  saloon.  That  is 
what  he  will  do  with  the  extra  two  hours.  So  much  from  the  man's 
standpoint.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  employer,  in  my  particular 
case  it  would  work  a  very  great  hardship  in  the  matter  of  economic 
running  of  the  plant.  We  have  furnaces  that  run  continuously. 
They  are  so  operated  that  we  get  nine  and  a  quarter  hours  in  one  turn 
and  nine  and  a  quarter  hours  in  the  next  turn,  actual  profit,  out  of 
them.  If  we  were  limited  to  eight  hours  a  day  we  would  lose  in  product 
fully  20  per  cent.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  get  a  third  shift 
of  men,  as  our  work  is  of  such  a  character  that  there  are  not  very 
many  skilled  men  in  the  particular  line  in  the  United  States  that  do 
that  class  of  work. 

Mr.  Haskins.  What  is  to  hinder  having  three  shifts  working 
eight  hours  apiece? 

Mr.  Tucker.  I  say  our  work  is  of  such  a  character  that  we  are 
imable  to  get  any  more  than  enough  men  to  run  two  shifts. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Even  to-day? 
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Mr.  Tucker.  Even  to-day. 

The  Chaihmak.  Is  there  not  another  difficulty  about  that,  in 
the  cleaning  of  the  furnaces^  or  something  Uke  that?  For  instance, 
you  get  two  nine  and  a  quarter  hour  shifts.  Now,  how  much  actual 
loss  of  time  is  there  in  there? 

Mr.  TucKEB.  Out  of  the  twelve  hours  we  ^et  the  nine  and  a  quar- 
ter hours  j>er  diem.  The  rest  of  the  time  is  consumed  in  cleaning 
and  preparing  furnaces. 

The  Chairman.  By  other  ment 

Mr.  TxjCKEB.  By  the  same  men.  The  men  who  are  on  the  crews 
perform  the  various  operations  in  the  making  of  the  tubes,  clean 
the  furnaces,  and  prepare  them  for  making  the  next  turn. 

The  Chairman.  Three  eight-hour  shifts  could  not  work  in  there; 
is  that  the  point? 

Mr.  Tucker.  That  is  the  point.  Three  eight-hour  shifts  could 
not  work  in  there  very  well.  I  would  explain  that  more  in  detail 
by  saying,  suppose  we  would  stop  at  4  o'clock  with  one  shift,  and 
the  next  shift  of  men  would  come  on;  at  half  past  5  our  furnaces 
would  be  burned  out.  That  is  the  time  we  have  to  stop  and  clean. 
It  takes  half  an  hour  to  clean,  and  it  takes  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  ^et  the  furnaces  up  to  the  welding  temperature  again,  so  that  there 
is  tnree-quarters  of  an  hour  we  would  lose  in  that  time  by  the  men 
waiting. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  lost  twice  in  twenty-four  hours? 

Mr.  Tucker.  Yes,  sir;  twice  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  Chairman.  In  continuous  nmning? 

Mr.  Tucker.  In  continuous  nmning.  Then,  in  the  matter  of  the 
unloading  of  the  material,  which  seems  like  a  small  item.  We 
are  pretty  well  spread  out  in  our  plant.  We  occupv  a  good  deal  of 
ground,  and  we  have  to  do  all  tne  unloading  in  the  daylight.  It 
would  put  us  to  a  verv  ereat  additional  expense  to  construct  our 
yuxls  so  that  we  would  oe  able  to  work  a  second  shift.  If  our 
unloading  crews,  for  example,  would  knock  off  at  4  o'clock,  it  would 
possibly  take  three  or  four  more  hours  under  stress  of  conditions  to 
unload  the  material  necessary  for  the  night's  run.  It  is  not  a  feasible 
thing  to  get  a  crew  of  men  to  come  in  for,  say,  four  hours  in  one  day. 
Naturally  we  could  not'pay  them  for  a  full  eight  hours'  time  when  we 
only  required  their  services  for  three  or  four  hoiu's.  Usually  we 
finish  our  work  in  the  daylight;  there  are  times  when  we  are  forced 
to  work  two  or  three  hours  overtime. 

Mr.  Hayden.  In  those  cases  you  pay  the  men  at  overtime  rates? 

Mr.  Tucker.  Yes,  sir;  we  pay  the  men  at  overtime  rates. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  is  vour  overtime  rate  ? 

Mx.  Tucker.  Time  and  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Hayben.  If  you  call  upon  them  to  work  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
davs,  what  is  your  overtime  rate? 

Mr.  Tucker.  It  is  a  flat  rate,  time  and  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Unless  the  committee  has  some  further  questions  to 
ask,  that  is  all. 

At  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Tuesday,  March  3,  1908,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
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Tuesday,  March  5,  1908. 
The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  John  J.  Oardner 
(chairman)  in  the  chair. 

STATEMENT    OF    ME.   JAMES    fi.   KELLT,   BEPBESEVTIHO    THE 
THOMFSON-STAEEETT  COMPAHT. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Thompson-Starrett  Company  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  largest  construction  companies  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  have  offices  all  over  in  the  diflFerent  parts  of  the  country,  our  nome 
office  being  in  New  York.  We  have  offices  in  New  York.  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  San  Francisco.  Our  worfe  with  the 
Government  in  Washington  has  been  rather  limited.  At  present  we 
are  fiu^ishing  the  gramte  work  for  the  National  Museiun. 

Mr.  Emeey.  Will  you  state,  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  some 
of  the  largest  structxires  in  Washington  which  your  company  has 
erected. 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  Washington  we  have  the  Union  Station,  which  as 
you  all  know  is  quite  a  large  contract. 

Mr.  Emeey.  Do  you  know  approximately  what  the  cost  of  it  is? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Approximately  about  $17,000,000.  Then  we  have  the 
Kenesaw  Apartment,  the  Benedict  Apartment,  $150,000,  the  Metro- 
politan Citizens  Bank,  which  has  just  been  finished,  about  $400,000, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  Emeey.  Did  you  speak  of  the  Masonic  Temple  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes;  we  have  the  Masonic  Temple,  which  is  in  course 
of  erection.  It  amoimts  to  $344,000.  Some  of  the  larger  buildings 
aroimd  the  country  are  the  Delta  Building  in  Boston,  the  Marine 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  New  York,  the  St.  Regis  Hotel,  the  United 
States  Express  Building,  and  the  Cresent  Atlantic  Club.  Do  you 
want  any  more  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Emeey,  No;  I  just  want  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent 
of  your  experience. 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  Philadelphia  we  have  the  Wanamaker  Building 
and  the  Alpha  Theater. 

Mr.  Emeey.  You  are  engaged  very  largely  in  the  reconstruction 
work  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes;  we  have  at  the  present  time  eighteen  jobs  in 
San  Francisco,  and  of  course  we  depend  largely  on  our  subcontractors 
for  all  our  work.  We  take  a  contract,  and  we  generally  figure  on 
letting  some  25  of  the  sublines  in  the  building,  such  as  the  fireproofing 
and  tne  stonework,  the  brickwork,  and  miscellaneous  contracts  for 
heating,  and  that  sort  of  work;  and  our  men  are  employed  on  the 
buildings — that  is,  union  men  are  employed — eight  hours.  #The 
laborers,  of  course,  are  employed  just  as  we  need  them. 

Mr.  Emeey.  You  are  almost  exclusively  an  employer  of  union 
men,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Kj:lly.  Union  men  throughout  the  country;  that  is  our 
poUcy,  to  use  union  men. 

Mr.  Emeey.  Can  you  state  approximately  how  many  men  are  in 
your  employ  to-day? 

Mr.  Kelly.  At  the  present  time  there  are  probably  between  9,000 
and  10,000  men,  and  we  are  not  as  busy  as  we  have  been  at  other 
times.     We  probably  employ  20,000  men  when  we  are  busy. 
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Mr.  Emery.  When  you  say  that  these  men  are  employed  on  an 
eight-hour  schedule,  you  mean  that  is  the  standard  workday? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  the  standard  workday  agreed  to  by  tne  unions. 

Mr.  EiiERY.  In  your  agreement  with  them  is  provision  made  for 
overtime? 

Mr.  Kelly.  For  overtime,  and  they  get  time  and  a  half  on  week 
days  and  double  time  t)n  Sundays,  and  we  have  found  it  to  be  cus- 
tomary among  union  men  to  be  very  anxious  to  work  overtime  and 
double  time  on  Sundays.  They  seem  very  anxious  to  work  to  get 
the  extra  money,  and  we  have  never  had.  any  difficulty.  In  fact, 
they  have  come  to  us  and  asked  us  if  they  could  work  overtime. 

Mr.  Emery.  Then  you  have  never,  in  your  dealings  with  the 
unions,  found  the  unions  objecting  to  making  arrangements  for 
overtime  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Not  in  the  slightest;  they  are  very  conservative 
about  that. 

Mr.  Emery.  They  have  never  attempted  to  inhibit  you  to  an 
eight-hour  day? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir;  never  at  all. 

Mr.  Emery.  Did  you  state  to  the  committee  the  number  of  sub- 
contracts you  OTobably  make? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  make  probably  about  25  subcontracts  in  our 
work. 

Mr.  Emery.  Do  you  find,  as  a  practicable  matter,  within  the  range 
of  your  experience  m  this  large  construction  work,  that  those  materials 
that  must  be  made  to  carry  out  a  contract  of  this  character,  any  large 
contract  for  construction,  can  be  purchased  in  the  onen  market,  or 
are  they  usually  made  to  order,  and  is  that  particularly  true  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts? 

Mr.  KJELLY.  We  find  that  there  is  very  little  work  we  can  purchase 
in  the  oi)en  market.  The  main  thing  in  the  building  is  the  common 
brick,  and  that,  of  course,  can  be  purchased  in  the  open  market;  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  face  brick  and  things  of  that  sort  in  a  great 
many  cases  we  have  to  have  that  made  specially. 

Mr.  Emery.  Do  I  imderstand  that  you  know  of  many  cases  where 
even  the  brick  has  to  be  specially  made? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes;  at  the  present  time,  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  we 
have  a  case  where  the  brick  is  made  specially  to  match  the  limestone 
that  is  used;  and  also  where  we  have  molded  work;  and  our  terra 
cotta  is  the  same  way.  No  two  buildings  are  ever  designed  the  same 
way.  The  steel  work  is  not  designed  the  same  way,  and  certainly 
we  have  to  have  the  terra  cotta  and  our  fireproofing  all  made  special, 
and  we  find  that  these  kilns  do  not  employ  union  men,  and  they  work 
probably  nine  and  ten  hour  shifts. 

Mr.  Emery.  Can  you  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  what 
the  practical  objections  would  be  to  undertaking  Government  con- 
tracts by  your  company  under  the  conditions  fixed  by  this  bill? 

Mr.  BlElly.  Well,  if  this  bill  were  to  pass  we  would  find  that  there 
would  be  a  great  objection  from  the  Thompson-Starrett  Company, 
and  I  think  from  other  companies,  to  taking  this  Government  work, 
and  consequently  the  better  contractors  would  be  shy,  they  would 
fight  shy,  of  bidding  on  this  work,  and  it  would  leave  it  to  smaller  con- 
tractors, more  irresponsible  contractors,  instead  of  the  larger  and 
more  responsible  contractors  doing  it  as  it  is  now.     The  Thompson- 
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Starrett  Company  of  course  have  figured  on  a  great  deal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment work  in  this  city,  but  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  get 
much  of  it. 

Mr.  Emery.  Do  you  find  that  the  conditions  of  Government  con- 
tracting are  somewhat  onerous  now? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes;  they  are  very  rigid  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
think  that  if  anything  like  this  were  brought  up  it  would  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  get  a  Government  building  Duilt  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Emery.  Can  you  say  whether  or  not  the  Thompson-Starrett 
Company,  if  this  bill  became  a  law,  would  undertake  to  carry  out 
Government  contracts  under  such  conditions? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  will  say  right  now,  oflThand,  that  they  would  not 
undertake  to  build  any  of  these  buildings.  That  is  my  impression  at 
the  present  time.  I  have  been  to  a  number  of  these  stone  quarries  all 
over  the  coimtry,  and  I  find  that  we  have  to  depend  on  them  for 
marble,  limestone,  and  granite,  and  none  of  them  that  I  know  of 
have  any  unions  or  any  special  time  for  working;  that  is,  they  would 
probably  work  a  ten-hour  shift,  and  maybe  work  a  twelve-hour  shift. 

The  Chairman.  One  moment.  You  are  examining  the  gentleman 
with  regard  to  brick  and  terra  cotta,  and  as  to  whether  they  are  in 
the  traae  manufactured  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not. 
Section  2  of  the  act  as  it  stands  reads: 

Sbc.  2.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation  by  land 
or  water,  or  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  or  for  such  materials  or  articles  as  may 
usually  be  bought  in  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifica^ 
tions  or  not. 

Now,  what  is  the  idea?  Is  it  contended  that  brick  does  not  come 
within  that  exception?  Is  it  contended  that  a  brick  being  an  article 
such  as  can  usually  be  bought  in  the  open  market,  when  made  to  con- 
form to  a  particular  specification  it  is  not  flatly  within  the  exception? 

Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  attention  of  this  particular  witness 
was  called  to  that  for  the  purpose  of  openipg  to  you  a  new  line  of 
testimony  with  respect  to  that  particular  thing;  that  is,  while  it  is 
generally  true  that  Drick  for  construction  purposes  may  be  bought  in 
the  open  market,  and  frequently  is,  vet  the  brick  required  on  public 
structures  is  often  of  such  kind,  is  often  of  such  special  manufacture 
and  kind,  that  it  has  to  be  manufactured  according  to  particular  speci- 
fication. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  not  that  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the 
exception?  ] 

Mr.  Emery.  The  words  **  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular 
specifications  or  not^'  are  conditioned  by  the  phrase  ** usually  bought 
in  open  market."  You  can  not  get  these  kinds  of  brick  in  the  open 
market.  They  are  not  in  stock.  They  can  not  be  kept,  and  tney 
have  to  be  made  to  conform  to  the  particular  specifications  in  eacn 
case. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me;  do  not  let  us  grow  prejudiced.     The 

fentleman  who  formulated  that  language  was  a  pretty  fair  lawyer, 
low,  the  thought  was  this,  if  I  have  ever  unclerstood  it.  Brick 
are  such  articles  as  can  usually  be  bought  in  the  open  market.  Now, 
that  is  brick;  that  is  the  foundation  of  the  thing.  They  remain 
excepted,  even  though  made  to  conform  to  any  particular  specifica- 
tion. That  would  certainly  cover  the  color,  the  size,  even  the  shape. 
That  was  the  intention;  that  was  the  construction.     That  language 
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is  not  mine,  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  Judge  McComas  to  give  his  Ian- 

fuage  consideration  before  we  say  he  has  absolutely  failed  to  do  what 
e  attempted  to  do. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Suppose  the  words  ''usually  be  bought  in  open 
mM-ket"  were  stncken  out,  would  it  alter  the  sense  at  all? 

The  Chairman.  It  reads  ''or  for  such  materials  or  articles  as  may 
usually  be  bought  in  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  par- 
ticular specifications  or  not."  It  would  mean  something  supplied  or  it 
would  not  mean  anything. 

Mr.  Davenport.  The  words  "in  open  market"  have  a  meaning 
there.  Is  that  language  "whether  made  to  conform  to  particular 
specifications  or  not"  supposed  to  be  descriptive  of  the  class  of 
tnings  that  can  be  bought  in  open  market? 

The  Chairman.  The  meaning  of  it  was  that  it  should  not  apply  to 
brick,  because  they  can  be  usually  bought  in  open  market. 

Mr.  Davenport.  We  often  use  language  which  has  a  very  different 
meaning  from  what  we  intended. 

The  Chairman.  That 'may  be  true.  The  idea  was,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  discussion,  that  it  should  not  apply  to  brick  or  stone,  or 
should  not  apply  to  sundry  other  things. 

Mr.  Haseins.  Stone?  You  can  not  buy  granite  or  marble  in  the 
open  market  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  buy  a  good  many  stones  in  the  open 
market. 

Mr.  Davenport.  What  meaning  did  Judge  McComas  ever  attach 
to  the  term  "open  market?" 

The  Chairman.  Any  material,  as  I  tmderstood  it,  or  articles  that 
were  made  for  a  commercial  purpose  and  offered  generally  for  sale. 
Now,  that  particular  thing,  or  kind  of  article,  brick,  for  instance, 
might  be  manufactured  to  conform  to  any  sort  of  a  specification,  but 
it  remained  a  material  that  was  usually  purchasable  m  the  open  mar- 
ket. For  instance,  he  foimd  you  could  go  to  the  brick  yards  in  Balti- 
more and  purchase  any  amount  of  brick.  Now,  the  idea  was  that 
they  were  a  thing^  to  be  bought  in  the  open  market.  That  phrase  is 
used  somewhere,  in  some  judicial  decision;  I  can  not  recall  it  at  this 
time.  The  idea  was  that  you  could  go  to  the  brickvards  at  Baltimore 
and  buv  brick  in  any  amoimt.  Somebody  wants  them  pale  and  some- 
body else  wants  them  salmon  colored,  and  somebody  else  wants  them 
with  some  particidar  sort  of  coloring  matter  in  them;  they  want 
them  with  smooth  surface  like  the  Philadelphia  press  brick,  and  so  on. 
The  idea  was  that  that  being  a  brick,  a  thing  that  was  usually  to  be 
bought  in  the  open  market,  by  adding  those  words  "whether  made  to 
conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not,"  the  entire  brick  family 
was  eliminated  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  Davenport.  The  word  "articles"  was  inserted  by  him  so  that 
it  would  cover  articles  as  well  as  raw  material.  Adopting  that  con- 
struction, how  broad  would  it  be?  Anything  that  a  man  can  go  and 
buy,  is  that  excepted?    Would  not  that  almost  take  in  a  ship  itself? 

Tne  Cblairman.  Not  the  ship,  I  think.  That  point  was  raised. 
Somebody,  I  do  not  know  who  now,  raised  that  point.  They  said, 
"You  insert  that  phraseology  'whether  made  to  conform  to  particular 
specifications  or  not,'  and  you  have  excepted  the  ship,"  but  I  do  not 
tnink  that  is  true.  I  do  not  think  the  court  would  give  it  that  broad 
a  construction. 
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Mr.  Hatden.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  xxs  take  a  parellel  case  to  that  of 
brick.  Ship  plate  is  purchasable  in  the  open  market  always.  Now, 
would  that  apply  to  armor  plate?  That  is  a  mere  ship  plate,  and 
the  mere  fact  tnat  it  is  made  a  certain  number  of  inches  thick  and  to 
certain  sizes  and  specifications  makes  the  difference  th^pe. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  not  mv  language,  and  I  did  not  suggest  it, 
primarily.     It  was  accepted  by  tne  advocates  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Davenport.  It  was  not  accepted  as  it  came  out  from  Mr. 
McComas's  committee,  because  they  were  very  much  opposed  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  At  a  later  stage^  I  think  the  record  shows  when 
the  McComas  bill  becanie  the  Hitt  bill,  it  was  the  same  in  that  phrase- 
ology.    I  think  the  record  shows  that  that  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Emery.  I  called  your  attention  to  this  in  particular  because 
Mr.  Kelly,  for  instance,  represents  the  thought  of  the  contractor  as 
to  entermg  into  contract  with  the  Government  and  bound  under 
penalty  to  carry  out  this  contract,  subjecting  himself  to  the  penalties 
which  are  here  provided,  the  moment  this  language  is  put  m  there. 
The  moment  he  nas  any  doubt  as  to  whether  such  articles  as  he  pur- 
chases for  use  within  that  contract  come  within  the  language  or  not, 
he  finds  himself  not  only  in  conflict  with  the  author  of  the  bill  and 
possibly  the  chairman  or  this  committee,  but  between  the  law  officers 
of  the  Government  themselves  and  the  author  of  the  bill,  because 
I  will  call  vour  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  pointed  out  these  very  phrases  as 
ambiguous,  indefinite,  and  uncertain,  and  suggested  that  they  be 
changed  and  obUterated. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  desired  to  have  them  obUterated?  Is  that 
what  is  desired?  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  evidence  directed 
against  their  indefiniteness  and  ambiguity.  They  were  not  put  in 
at  the  instance  of  the  advocates  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Davenport.  It  seems  to  be  thought  they  are  very  bad  if  they 
are  in,  and  very  much  worse  if  they  are  out. 

Mr.  Emery.  The  objection  seems  to  be,  outside  of  the  legal  mean- 
ing of  the  bill,  that  the  contractors  have  to  take  an  uncertain  risk, 
and  therefore  the  Government  is  discouraging  competition  for  its 
contracts  instead  of  encouraging  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  phrases  fail  to 
accompUsh  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended,  why  not  do 
away  with  that  douot? 

Mr.  Emery.  We  are  not  offering  this  bill,  and  if  it  becomes  a  neces- 
sary stipulation  for  the  contract,  then  the  contractor  must  have  this 
phrase  m  there  or  else  under  the  statute  he  makes  an  invalid  con- 
tract, for  which  he  can  not  collect.  The  contractor  is  therefore  asked 
to  gamble  in  Utigation,  assuming  the  risk  while  the  Government  sup- 

Klies  the  interpretation.  I  wanted  to  show  further,  Mr.  Chairman, 
y  this  witness  that  in  a  particular  instance,  in  the  pubUc  buildings 
at  Annapolis,  they  have  used  types  of  brick  not  found  on  the  open 
market,  and  not  even  found  in  the  ordinary  stock  of  the  ordinary 
brick  sampler,  and  these  bricks  had  to  be  made  in  particular  mol(b 
for  that  purpose.  We  do  not  want  to  be  specious  about  this,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  ordinary  difficulties  that  the  contractor  must  face.  The 
Government  invites  him  to  do  its  work,  and  then  discourages  him 
from  doing  so  by  the  character  of  the  contract  it  forces  him  to  make, 
80  that  the  Government  has  the  choice  of  confining  itself  to  the  larg- 
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est  contractors,  with  the  best  force  behind  them,  or  confining  itself 
to  those  smaller  ones  that  dare  to  accept  the  risk. 

May  I  ask  ^ou,  Mr.  Kelly,  possessmg  the  knowledge^  whether  I 
statea  that  incident  correctly  which  you  stated  to  me  respecting  the 
particular  bricks,  of  special  size  and  character,  and  of  a  Kind  never 
found  on  the  market? 

Mr.  E£LLY.  Yes;  I  was  going  to  state  that  almost  anything  used 
in  the  buildiiig  business  can  be  bought  in  the  open  market.  Take 
lumber;  that  can  be  bought  anywhere,  and  gotten  up  to  certain 
specifications,  and  to  suit  certain  conditions.  Take  steel;  you  can 
buy  that  in  the  open  market.  Take  fireproofing;  that  is  the  same 
way;  it  is  just  made  to  conform  to  the  steel  work.  And  it  is  the 
same  with  various  other  Unes  that  can  be  bought  in  the  open  mar- 
ket, granite  and  marble;  it  is  just  the  case  of  their  being  cut  out 
and  made  to  fit  and  suit  the  drawings  and  specifications. 

Mr.  Emebt.  You  can  buy  fixtures? 

Mr.  Kellt.  Electrical  fixtures ;  yes. 

Mr.  Emebt.  Could  you  buy  these  particular  fixtures  in  the  open 
market?     [Indicating  fixtures  in  the  conunittee  room.] 

Mr.  Kellt.  Yes;  you  could  buy  these  particular  fixtures  in  the 
open  market.  The  only  difference  would  be  when  you  get  a  wall 
bracket  or  something  like  that,  that  you  have  got  to  put  in  a  fixture 
that  would  suit  the  conditions;  but  a  center  iucture  like  this  in  this 
room  you  could  buy  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  BLA.TDEN.  How  about  elevators;  are  they  usually  designed  for 
the  building? 

Mr.  Kellt.  Yes,  they  are;  but  the  equipment  that  enters  into 
those  can  be  bought — the  dynamos,  and  cables,  and  steel  work — they 
can  all  be  bought  in  the  open  market.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  putting 
them  all  together  to  suit  the  conditions  that  surround  the  case. 

Mi.  Emebt.  While  you  can  buy  steel  in  the  open  market,  you 
could  not  buy  the  steel  required  for  the  arches  of  a  particular  struc- 
ture; for  this  depot,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Kellt.  No.     You  can  buy  the  same  size  of  steel  as  would  be 

Cut  in  those  arches,  but  it  has  to  be  bent  to  suit  the  plans.  You  can 
uy  12  or  15  inch  I  beams  and  channels,  and  things  of  that  sort. 
The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  has  standard  sizes,  and  we  take  the  list 
and  get  what  we  want  out  of  the  standard  sizes. 

Mr.  Davenpobt.  Right  on  that  point,  in  this  connection,  to  save 
the  trouble  of  the  members  of  the  committee  hunting  through  past 
records,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  construction  that  was 
put  upon  this  bv  Judge  Payson  when  the  question  was  propounded 
to  him  before  this  committee  in  the  hearings  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Fifty-seventh  Congress.     I  read  from  page  179: 

Mr.  Rhea.  What,  then,  Judge,  would  this  mean,  in  your  opinion:  **0r  for  such 
materialfi  as  ma^  usually  be  bouyght  in  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to 
particular  specifications  or  not?  ** 

At  that  time  the  word  *' articles"  had  not  crept  into  the  bill. 
Judge  McComas,  I  believe,  put  that  in  later. 

Mr.  Patbon.  It  means,  I  think,  exactly  what  it  says,  and  nothing  more:  '"Things 
bought  in  the  open  market,  whether  they  are  made  to  conform  to  certain  specifica- 
tiona  or  not."  As,  for  instance,  lead  pencils  or  penholders.  This  nenholder  might 
be  ordered.  The  tip  here  is  of  rubber,  and  this  piece  is  of  wood,  ana  the  style  could 
be  specified,  and  the  way  in  which  the  pen  should  be  held  so  and  so.  The  spedfi- 
ation  might  call  for  that  penholder  specifically,  giving  just  what  it  should  be.    If  a 
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manufacturer  is  making  that  same  kind  of  a  penholder  to  go  into  the  market  to  be 
sold  generally,  the  bill  does  not  apply,  but  if  tne  roecifications  go  on  to  say  that  upon 
every  piece  of  rubber  shall  be  the  words  **The  United  States  Government,*'  or  the 
"Declaration  of  Independence,"  or  any  special  fabrication,  such  a  stipulation  is  an 
entire  change  in  the  article  so  far  as  its  being  of  the  kind  ordinarily  sold  in  open  market 
IB  concerned. 

Any  substantial  portion  of  the  construction  of  the  article  which  is  made  to  conform 
to  specifications,  wnich  is  not  common  to  that  on  sale  in  the  "open  market,"  comes 
within  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  whether  it  be  a  penholder  or  a  battle  ship,  in  my 
judgment.  I  do  not  see  any  escape  from  it.  Take  the  l^nd  upon  this  paper  in  my 
Land.  The  paper  is  found  m  the  market,  and  envelopes  m  the  same  size  and  quality, 
but  the  distinctive  character  of  it  is  that  it  is  printed  with  embossed  letters  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C,"  different  from  anvthing  else.  Of  course, 
it  is  stationery,  and  you  can  ^  into  the  open  market  and  buy  stationary,  but  ^rou 
can  not  buy  tnat,  and  when  this  special  work  is  done  in  the  paper  mill  it  is  done  with 
special  reference  to  the  contract  which  the  agents  have  for  that  specific  article  for  the 
United  States,  as  to  style,  shape,  and  character  of  printing,  and  so  forth,  which  shall 
be  put  upon  it.  That  is  what  I  think  this  provision  means.  I  do  not  tnink  there  is 
any  escape  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  statement  of  Judge  Payson  before  this 
additional  language  went  in? 
Mr.  Davenport.  The  question  asked  him  was: 

Mr.  Rhea.  What,  then.  Judge,  would  this  mean,  in  your  opinion:  "Or  for  such 
materials  as  may  usually  be  bought  in  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  par- 
ticular specifications  or  not?' ' 

Mr.  Payson  put  that  construction  on  it  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  language  ''made  to  conform  to  particular 
specifications"  right  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Davenport.  Yes;  but  you  must  remember  that  so  many  arti- 
cles were  shown  to  be  within  the  purview  of  this  bill  that  as  a  means 
of  escape  from  the  objection  Judge  McComas  in  reporting  the  bill 
inserted  the  word  "articles,"  so  that  it  now  reads  ''such  materials  or 
articles  as  may  usually  be  bought  in  open  market,  whether  made  to 
conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not." 

Mr.  Emery.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  should  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  this  language  in  the  opinion  of  the  solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  as  to  these  phrases,  which 
are  the  identical  phrases  contained  in  this  bill.  I  read  from  page  17 
of  this  report  of  1905: 

In  addition  to  these,  certain  contracts  which  belong  to  the  second  class  above  men- 
tioned are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  bill.  They  are  "contracts  for  such 
materials  or  articles  as  may  usually  be  bought  in  open  market,  whether  made  to  con- 
form to  particular  specifications  or  not,  ana  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  by 
the  (jovemment,  whether  manufactured  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or 
not." 

Both  of  these  exceptions,  in  my  opinion,  are  expressed  in  language  which  is  va^ue. 
In  case  this  bill  becomes  a  law  there  will  necessarily  be  a  variety  of  interpretations 
made  by  executive  officers,  by  contractors,  by  laborers,  and  by  the  courts,  until  a 
clear  and  final  determination  hiGis  been  made  by  the  highest  court  of  the  land. 

Then  on  page  18  of  the  same  opinion  he  says: 

The  fourth  exception  in  the  bill  is  "contracts  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  by  the 
Government,  whether  manufactured  according  to  particular  specifications  or  not." 
The  word  "supplies"  is  one  which  is  used  with  a  great  deal  of  latitude.  Its  defini- 
tions vary  from  the  comprehensive  ones  given  in  Webster's  Dictionary  and  in  the 
Standard  Dictionary,  viz,  "that  which  supplies  a  want;"  "that  which  is  or  can  be 
supplied;  available  aggr^te  of  things  needed  or  demanded."  down  through  various 
limitations  to  the  extremely  narrow  meanings  given  to  it  as  used  in  appropriation  bills, 
where  l^slative  pro\'i8ion  for  one  class  of  articles  has  caused  a  general  provision  for 
"supplies"  to  be  neld  not  to  include  articles  mentioned  in  other  places  in  the  bill 
which  would,  however,  ordinarily  faU  within  the  term.    This  uncertainty  m  the.use 
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of  the  word  "supplies,'*  like  the  vagueness  of  the  expression  "such  materials  as  may 
usually  be  bought  in  open  market,"  in  my  opinion,  makes  it  vitally  necessary  that 
the  bill  should  be  amended  and  more  specific  language  used.  Uncertainty  as  to  the 
scope  of  these  exceptions  will  doubtless  result  in  contractors  increasing  the  amounts 
of  their  bids  or  refraining  from  bidding.  If  they  bid  under  the  impression  that  the 
contract  which  is  sought  hy  them  is  within  the  exception,  it  may  thereafter  be  deter- 
mined that  it  is  not  within  the  exception,  and  in  such  event  great  loss  would  result 
lo  them. 

Those  two  defects  were  pointed  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  request 
of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  April  13,  1904, 
and  in  this  report  given  in  response  to  their  desire  for  their  guidance, 
still  remain  in  the  bill,  and  in  the  same  objectionable  form  in  which 
the  solicitor  pointed  them  out  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  Senate  amendment^  to  the  original  bill. 
In  order  to  make  this  clear,  I  will  say  that  the  original  draft  of  the 
bill  had  the  following  exceptions: 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  the  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation  by  land  or 
water,  nor  shall  the  provisions  and  stipulations  in  this  act  provided  for  affect  so  much 
of  any  contract  as  is  to  be  performed  by  way  or  transportation,  or  for  such  materials 
as  may  usually  be  bought  in  open  market. 

There  it  stops.     There  is  where  the  original  bill  stops. 

Mr.  Davenport.  And  the  words  '*or  for  the  purchase  of  suppUes 
by  the  Government,  whether  manufactured  to  conform  to  particular 
specifications  or  not,''  were  added  in  the  Senate,  also? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  The  original  bill  simply  said  ''or  for  such 
materials  as  may  usually  be  bought  in  open  market."  Now,  criti- 
cism is  easy.  T^he  phraseology  was  not  adopted  without  considera- 
tion. It  was  believed  to  be  very  broad  in  that  form.  I  am  frank 
enough  to  confess  that  I  doubt  whether  it  has  ever  been  broadened 
by  aU  the  broadening  phrases.  But  then  came  the  contention  that 
if  a  lead  pencil  had  the  ''U.  S.''  on  it,  it  was  taken  out  of  that  excep- 
tion. To  meet  that.  Senator  McComas  put  in  the  added  woras 
''whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not.'' 
Then  upon  further  argument,  line  7  in  this  bill  was  amended  by  the 
insertion  of  the  words  "or  articles."  Then  upon  further  discussion 
the  words  were  added  "or  for  the  purchase  or  supplies  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, whether  manufactured  to  conform  to  particular  specifica- 
tions or  not."  They  are  every  one  of  them  amendments  made  to 
the  bill  on  the  Senate  side,  at  one  time  and  another,  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  objections  made  to  it  in  ar^ment. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Does  the  original  bill  simply  contain  the  word 
"materials?" 

The  Chairman.  This  need  not  go  in  the  record  unless  somebody 
wants  it  in  there.  I  drew  this  bill,  substantially  the  present  bill, 
stopping  at  section  1. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Your  bill  did  not  provide  for  appeal. 

The  Chairman.  No;  that  has  been  put  in  here  since.  But  I  mean 
the  provision  for  what  is  to  go  in  the  contract,  stopping  at  the  end  of 
section  1.  I  drew  that,  realizing  that  there  ought  to  be  some  excep- 
tions. 

Mr.  Emery.  The  phrase  "contemplated  by  the  contract"  was 
added,  was  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  No;  that  is  in  the  original.  The  words  "any  part 
of  the  work  contemplated  by  such  contract"  are  in  the  original.  At 
that  time  there  was  stationed  here  in  Washington,  as  now,  some 
gentlemen  representing  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  among 
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them  Andrew  Furuseth^  the  best  lawyer  I  have  ever  known  who  never 
studied  law,  who  perceived  that  the  bill  was  impracticable  for  trans- 
portation by  water.  Furuseth  represented  the  seaman's  union.  He 
said,  *'We  can  not  enforce  an  eignt-hour  bill  on  shipboard.'*  Then 
the  question  arose  here  in  general  discussion  as  to  how  far  the  excep- 
tion should  go,  and  section  2  down  to  and  including  the  word 
*' market, ''  inline  8,  excepting  only  the  words  **  or  articles, '  on  page  2, 
line  7,  were  written  by  Andrew  Furuseth.  All  of  section  2,  from  the 
beginning  down  to  the  word  ** market,"  in  line  8^  excepting  only  the 
words  **or  articles,"  in  line  7,  they  were  put  in  in  the  Senate,  were 
suggested  by  Andrew  Furuseth.  They  were  considered  here  for  a 
very  considerable  length  of  time  and  adopted  as  being  very  broad  in 
their  scope.  All  the  other  exceptions,  all  the  balance  of  that  se<;tion, 
in  so  far  as  it  excepts  things,  got  in  in  the  Senate.  The  provision 
beginning  with  the  word  ^*no,"  in  line  15,  and  going  down  to  the  con- 
clusion of  line  18,  was  in  the  original  act.  But  those  enlargements  of 
it,  if  they  do  enlarge,  ''or  articles"  and  ''whether  made  to  conform  to 
particular  specifications  or  not,  or  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  by  the 
Government,  whether  manufactured  to  conform  to  particular  speci- 
fications or  not ''  are  Senate  provisions,  as  is  also  the  provision  for  the 
right  of  appeal,  to  which  you  have  called  attention,  beginning  in 
line  18. 

Mr.  Emery.  Is  the  phrase  "by  other  extraordinary  event  or  condi- 
tion" of  recent  addition? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Emery.  Was  that  in  the  original  bill? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  was  in  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  Davenport.  In  1904  the  bill  pending  before  this  committee 
was  the  Hitt-McComas  bill.     That  is  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davenport.  In  1906  the  old  Grosvenor  bill  was  introduced, 
and  that  was  the  one  that  was  reported  out,  under  circumstances 
famiUar  to  the  chairman.     Now,  that  bill  had  this  language: 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation  by  land  or 
water,  nor  shall  the  provisions  and  stipulations  in  this  act  provided  for  affect  so  much 
of  any  contract  as  is  to  be  performed  by  way  of  transportation,  or  for  such  materials 
as  may  usually  be  bought  in  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular 
specifications  or  not.  The  proper  officer  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  any  Territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  may  waive  the  provisions  and  stipulations  in  this  act  pro- 
vided for  as  to  contracts  for  military  or  naval  works  or  supplies  during  time  of  war  or  a 
time  when  war  is  imminent.  'No  penalties  shall  be  enacted  for  violations  of  such  pro- 
visions due  to  extraordinary  emereency  caused  by  fire,  flood,  or  danger  to  life  or 
property.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  modify  chapter  three 
hundred  and  fifty-two  of  the  laws  of  the  Fifty-second  Confess,  approved  August  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  or  as  an  attempt  to  abndge  the  pardoning  power  of 
the  Executive. 

You  see,  the  words  ''or  by  other  extraordinary  event  or  condition" 
were  not  in  that  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  Gompers  was  advocating  the  passage  of  the  Gardner  bill 
here  two  years  ago,  and  he  was  asked  whether  he  would  be  wiUing  to 
have  inserted  in  that  bill  those  amendments  which  were  in  the  ifitt- 
McComas  bill,  the  Senate  bill,  and  he  said  that  he  preferred  it  as  it  was. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Ilaskins  said  this,  wliich  I  read  from  page  21  of  the 
hearings  of  1906  of  this  committee: 

Mr.  Haskins.  Coming  back  to  the  bill,  in  the  excepting  clause  there  are  two  words 
that  seem  to  have  been  omitted  by  Mr,  Gardner,  and  1  assume  unintentionally,  which 
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words  are  inBerted  in  H.  R.  4064,  and  in  every  other  bill  which  is  in  this  portfolio  in 
relation  to  eight  hours,  and  those  words  are  *'or  articles."  For  instance,  all  the  other 
bills  read  like  this: 

*' Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation  by  land  or  water, 
or  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  or  for  such  materials  or  articles  as  may  usually 
be  bought  in  open  market." 

All  the  other  bills  have  the  words  "suCh  materials  or  articles  as  may  usually  be 
bought  in  the  open  market." 

The  Chairman.  That  was  put  in  over  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Haskins.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  put  in  here,  unless  there  is  good  reason  for  not 
putting  it  in.  I  waa  going  to  ask  Mr.  Gompers  if  he  had  any  objection  to  inserting 
the  words  **or  articles"  after  the  word  "materials." 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  to  omit  it.  The  word  "arti- 
cles" admits  of  such  wide  construction. 

Mr.  Habkins.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Fairbanks  Scale  Works  in  my  State;  they 
have  contracts  for  the  building  of  scales  for  the  Post-Oflice  Department,  usually  small 
scales,  and  larger  scales,  and  of  course  those  scales  can  not  be  bought  in  the  open  mar- 
ket»  and  I  think  the  words  "or  articles"  should  be  embraced  in  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  to  meet  just  such  cases  that  the  words  "or  articles"  were 
originally  inserted  in  the  Senate.  The  word  "materials"  was  put  in  the  original  bill 
here. 

Mr.  Habkims.  Materials  are  raw  materials. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  for  not  inserting  the  word  "articles"  here,  and  insert- 
ing it  over  there,  was  that  we  found  in  the  ola  hearings  that  "materials"  was  meant 
to  cover  such  things  as  paper  and  departmental  supplies. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Those  scales  are  departmentid  supplies. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Then  it  would  seem  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  particularize 
and  sav  "articles." 

Mr.  bABKTNS.  But  I  am  a  little  afraid  that  the  word  "materials"  as  it  is  used  here 
would  not  include  such  things. 

&ir.  GoMPERS.  I  am  free  to  say  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  I  do  not  think 
these  scales  would  form  a  part  of  such  products  as  would  come  under  the  operations 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Haskins.  You  do  not  think  that  scales  would  come  under  the  operations  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  I  think  not.  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  am  not  sure  of  my  ground 
about  it. 

Mr.  Haskins.  If  it  should,  it  would  break  up  their  entire  works  entirely. 

The  Chaibman.  I  have  here  the  original  bill  reported  out  of  this 
committee.  The  exceptions,  as  I  have  stated,  were  put  on  by  way 
of  amendment.  This  is  the  bill  in  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first 
session.  I  was  mistaken  about  the  words  ^'whether  made  to  con- 
form to  particular  specifications  or  not''  being  in  the  original  Umita- 
tion  of  tne  hour.     This  reads: 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation  by  land  or  water,  nor 
shall  the  pnrvisions  and  stipulations  in  this  act  provided  for  affect  so  much  of  any 
contract  as  is  to  be  performed  by  way  of  transportation,  or  for  such  materials  as  may 
usually  be  bought  in  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifica- 
tions or  not.  The  proper  officer,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  any  Territory,  of  tiie 
District  of  Columbia,  may  waive  the  provisions  and  stipulations  in  this  act  provided 
for  as  to  contracts  for  military  or  naval  works  or  supplies  during  time  of  war  or  a  time 
when  war  is  imminent.  No  penalties  shall  be  exacted  for  violations  of  such  provisions 
due  to  extraordinary  emergency  caused  by  fire,  flood,  or  danger  to  life  or  property. 

It  is  all  in  there. 

Mr.  Rainey.  The  word  *' articles"  is  out,  and  that  is  about  all? 

Mr.  Davenport.  No;  the  words  *'or  by  other  extraordinary 
event  or  condition"  are  not  there. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes;  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Davenport.  And  also  the  words  "or  for  the  purchase  of 
supplies"  are  not  in  the  original  Gardner  bill. 

Ml.  Rainey.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  I  took  the  McComas  bill,  or  practically 
the  McComas  bill  with  some  lines  stricken  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  Judge  Payson^s 
definition  in  this  connection,  as  read  by  Mr.  Davenport  a  while  ago, 
and  I  have  not  been  as  close  a  student  of  this  subject  as  others,  not 
neariy  as  close  a  student  as  the  chairman  of  this  committee  has,  and 
I  wish  the  chairman  would  give  us  his  construction  as  to  this  question: 
What  articles  could  be  manufactured  according  to  particular  speci- 
fications, and  at  the  same  time  be  such  articles  as  could  be  bought 
in  the  open  market,  having  in  view  the  ordinary  common  law 
definition  of  the  term  "open  market?'' 

The  Chairman.  Well,  just  before  you  came  in  we  had  been  talking 
about  brick.  I  think  that  we  had  no  doubt  that  brick  was  an  article 
that  usually  could  be  bought  in  the  open  market  at  any  brick  yard. 
If  brick  were  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifications,  whether 
by  color  or  size,  and  so  on,  it  would  still  be  an  article  that  could  be 
usually  bought  in  open  market,  made,  however,  to  conform  to  a 
particular  specification.  The  particular  limitations  neither  the 
committee,  nor  any  member  of  it,  so  far  as  I  know  of,  attempted  to 
fix,  because  it  would  require  infinite  wisdom.  That  is  what  all  the 
testimony  and  hearing  is  for,  to  find  out  what  are  materials  that  can 
usually  be  bought  in  the  open  market,  primarily,  but  in  particular 
cases  are  made  to  conform  to  some  particular  specification.  The 
impression  has  always  been,  I  think,  with  the  people  who  suggested 
the  language,  and  I  know  it  has  been  with  myself,  that  the  exception 
was  very  broad.  In  other  words,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  any- 
body when  this  bill  was  drawn — that  shows  its  own  evolution  on  tfie 
face  of  it^ — to  do  those  things  that  it  is  contended  here  will  be  done, 
for  instance,  following  a  rib  of  a  ship  all  the  way  back  to  the  mine  out 
of  which  the  ore  is  taken.  I  do  not  know  that  it  can  be  too  strong 
to  say  that  such  a  suggestion  at  that  time  would  have  been  thought 
to  be  rather  absurd.  But  the  contention  has  been  made  ever  since 
that  the  bill  does  that. 

The  purpose  was  to  have  the  work  done— that  is,  to  have  the 
thing  Duilt,  to  have  the  thing  made  on  the  eight  hour  plan. 
Nobody  originally,  I  repeat — not  the  advocates  of  the  bill  nor 
anybody  in  the  Federation  of  Labor,  nor  anybody  else — ever 
had  the  thought  occur  to  them  that  the  thing  tracked  backward 
from  the  battle  ship  to  the  mine  from  which  the  ore  was  taken;  but 
that  contention  has  been  made  ever  since  the  bill  has  been  coming 
before  the  various  committees  of  various  Congresses. 

Mr.  Haskins.  The  Union  Depot  over  here  was  constructed  of 
granite  that  was  furnished  from  my  district.  Do  you  know  of  any 
open  market  where  you  can  go  and  buy  blocks  similar  to  those 
which  went  into  that  depot? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  you  cannot  buy  the  granite  all  cut  to  suit  that 
particular  case,  but  you  can  buy  trie  granite  by  the  cubic  foot. 

Mr.  Haskins.  In  the  rough  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  the  rough. 

Mr.  IIaskixs.  But  do  you  know  of  any  open  market  where  you  can 
buy  iinished  blocks  of  granite  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  not  to  suit  that  particular  case. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Or  to  suit  any  particular  case? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No. 
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ilr.  HasKins.  Is  all  the  granite  that  is  gotten  out  for  public  build- 
ings or  private  buildings  constructed  or  gotten  out  according  to  certain 
specifications  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haskins..  That  is  what  I  supposed.  I  know  I  have  seennt  done 
hundreds  of  times,  and  every  piece  of  granite  that  is  gotten  out  for  a 
particular  building  is  marked  and  numbered  before  it  is  shipped  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haskins.  To  fit  its  particular  place  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haskins.  So  that  the  building  goes  up  like  Solomon's  Temple, 
each  piec^  being  put  in  its  place? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  we  get  the  particular  construction? 
You  admit  that  granite  is  a  matenal  that  can  usually  be  bought  in 
open  market? 

Mr.  Haskins.  No;  fti  the  rough  block. 

The  Chairman.  But  granite  is  a  material  that  can  usually  be 
bought  in  open  market? 

ilr.  Haskins.  No;  I  do  not  admit  that;  *not  the  particular  building 
material. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  get  at  a  construction  of  this  phrase- 
ology, because  it  is  important. 

Mr.  Haskins.  That  is  a  matter 

The  Chairman.  But  to  ask  a  question  and  assume  an  answer 
accordingly  does  not  get  at  the  solution. 

Mr.  Haskins  (continuing).  Which  can  be  determined  by  the  com- 
mittee, if  necessary.     It  is  a  matter  of  law  and  le^al  phrasing. 

Mr.  NicHOLLS.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  in  erecting  a  building  such 
as  the  Union  Station  or  any  other  building,  upon  ordering  from  the 
various  Quarries  which  quarry  granite,  you  could  secure  blocks  of 
stone  in  line  of  a  certain  order  which  you  have  sent  to  the  various 
manufacturers? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  could  we  buy  material  in  the 
roueh  block  and  then  have  it  cut  after  it  comes  here  ? 

MT.  NiCHOLLs.  No;  but  there  are  many  quarries,  are  there  not,  that 
take  out  granite  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Suppose  you  send  an  order  to  one  of  them  and  say 
'*I  want  you  to  cut  out  so  many  blocks  of  granite  and  finish  them  to 
such  and  such  a  tize,''  would  they  comply  with  that  order? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes;  they  will. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Right  there,  instead  of  buying  those  blocks  in  the 
open  market,  you  purchase  them  on  orders,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haskins.  You  do  not  eet  them  out  beforehand? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes;  but  the  idea  is  that  jou  buy  the  granite  and  then 
it  is  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  afterwards. 

Mr.  Drew.  Do  you  make  a  special  contract  to  cut  the  granite  after- 
wards? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes;  sir. 

Mr.  Drew.  I  think  that  answers  the  question. 

Mr.  Haskins.  But  the  dealers  in  granite  who  accumulate  a  great 
pile  of  granite  to  sell  afterwards,  do  they  not  furnish  it  upon  orders? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haskins.  You  can  not  order  it  and  buy  it  like  you  can  go  into  a 
store  and  buy  a  jackknife,  can  you? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Haskins.  You  can  buy  steel  beams  on  the  opeix  market? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Can  you  buy  steel  beams  such  as  are  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  depot  down  here,  or  of  this  Capitol,  or  in  the  building 
of  any  private  or  public  building  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  idea  is  that  you  can  buy  the  material,  and  after- 
wards it  has  got  to  be  made  to  conform,  like  in  the  other  cases,  to 
conform  to  order. 

Mr.  Haskins.  When  it  conforms  to  that  order 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  fits  that  building,  and  it  is  not  made  to  conform  to 
any  other  at  all. 

Mr.  Rainey.  That  would  be  true  of  the  lumber  also? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir;  lumber  and  most  any  building  material. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  could  saw  the  lumber  up? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes;  you  fix  the  trim  up  and  it  is  not  good  for  any 
other  building. 

Mr.  Drew.  In  your  specially  high-grade  buildings,  you  have  to  sub- 
contract for  nearly  all  of  the  material  that  goes  into  the  building? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Practically  all. 

Mr.  Emery.  Furthermore,  Mr,  Kelly,  in  the  matter  of  Government 
contracts,  in  the  supply  of  materials,  whether  iron  or  stone,  are  you 
not  required  to  supply  a  specific  kind  of  a  material?  For  instance^ 
in  the  steel  submittecl,  it  must  have  certain  tensile  strength,  and  also 
the  stone  must  be  according  to  a  certain  specification? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  all  specified,  yes;  open  hearth  or  Bessemer 
process,  all  specified. 

STATEMENT  OF  M£.  EDWIN  S.  WILLUM8,  OF  8CRANT0N,  PA. 

Mr.  Drew.  Mr.  Williams  is  the  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Builders,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  would  like  to  state  that  this  National  Association 
of  Builders'  Exchanges  is  composed  of  delegates  from  the  various 
States,  and  we  are  represented  to-day  by  delegates  from  the  States 
of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Delaware,  Fennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
and  Florida^  and  we  have  several  members  who  have  not  sent  their 
delegates  with  us  to-day,  from  Nevada,  and  we  huve  the  people  of 
Canada  interested  witH  us  in  this  movement.  We  are  trying  to 
build  up  an  organization  to  give  the  builder  fair  play.  The  reason  we 
wish  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  this  eight-hour  bill  is  because 
we  can  see  that  eventually  it  will  establish  a  universal  eight-hour 
day  on  all  goods  manufactured  for  the  United  States  Government, 
we  feeling  tnat  we  are  j^itizens  of  the  United  States  and  that  we  have 
a  right  to  enter  a  protest  to  the  representatives  from  the  different 
sections. 

There  are  a  great  many  of  our  operations  where  we  have  men  work- 
ing different  hours.  For  instance,  where  we  have  a  gang  of  brick- 
layers working  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  laborers  work  over  eight 
hours  to  get  the  material  ready.  We  feel  that  the  passage  of  this  law 
making  it  obligatory  upon  us  to  employ  those  laborers  only  eight 
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hours  on  that  work  would  interfere  with  the  arrangement  of  our 
work;  would  make  it  cost  more.  Then  there  are  a  number  of  shops 
that  are  manufacturing  sashes  and  doors  and  blinds^  doing  millworK, 
which  are  working  mne  hours.  It  would  decrease  the  output  of 
those  shops  just  11  per  cent;  the  men  would  not  get  any  more  pay 
on  pay  day;  it  would  decrease  the  output  of  the  business  11  per  cent, 
ana  increase  the  cost  of  the  product  11  per  cent.  You  can  readily 
see  it  would  revolutionize  some  of  the  processes  we  are  going  through 
at  the  present  time. 

Then  there  is  another  feature  of  that  billj  the  words  "be  per- 
mitted."    I  believe   that  every  individual  citizen  of  this  Umted 
States  ought  to  be  permitted  to  make  the  best  of  his  ability  and  the 
best  of  his  opnortunities.     It  was  not  very  long  ago  I  usea  to  run  a 
stone  yard.     One  of  the  men  asked  pie,  coming  up  the  hill,  whether 
we  used  any  cut  stone.     I  told  him  that  I  had  a  paper  submitted  to 
me  by  a  committee  one  day,  and  they  said  "We  want  you  to  sign 
this  paper."     I  said  "I  do  not  w^ant  to."     They  said  "Nearly  all  the 
other  stone  yards  have  signed."     I  said  "  I  will  not."     I  have  not  run 
a  stone  yard  since,  and  that  is  five  years  ago.     They  closed  it  up, 
simply  because  I  would  not  put  my  name  to  that  paper.     I  believe, 
gentlemen,  that  where  we  ao  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  any 
other  person,  violate  any  law  of  morals  or  anjr  other  law,  that  we 
shoula  not  be  molested  and  brought  down  to  just  a  certain  narrow 
limit.     There  is  not  one  of  you  who  w^ould  be  here  to-day  if  you  had 
been  limited  to  one-third  or  one-quarter  of  your  capacity,  and  we 
wish  to  enter  this  protest  in  the  name  of  the  National  Association  of 
Builders'  Exchanges,  as  interfering  with  the  individual  liberty  of  the 
people  of  these  United  States,  by  a  few  of  their  representatives  com- 
ing nere  and  saying  "We  will  not  permit  you  to  cio  more  than  eight 
hours'  w^ork."     If  we  were  bringing  hardship  or  risk  to  the  lives  of 
people  by  working  men  beyond  their  limits,  that  would  be  another 
matter,  but  we  know  this  from  actual  experience,  that  when  it  comes 
to  a  question  of  eight  or  ten  or  eleven  hours,  I  have  put  this  to  a  test. 
I  had  a  eang  of  men  working  at  a  place,  and  I  said  "I  want  to  get 
this  worK  along,  and  how  many  or  you  want  to  work  overtime?" 
The  fellows  who  got  the  overtime  work  were  crowing  over  the  others 
because  of  that  fact,  and  some  of  the  others  quit  because  those  who 
were  working  overtime  were  making  more  money.     You  take  it  in 
the  building  trades  of  New  York  City.     You  will  find  that  when 
they  are  rushed  on  big  buildings  the  men  are  glad  to  get  overtime, 
because  of  the  increased  money  it  gives  them  on  pay  day. 

This  question  of  eight  hours  for  work,  and  eight  hours  for  play  and 
eight  hours  for  sleep  is  all  right,  but  I  believe  tliat  every  man  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  make  the  best  of  liimself ,  and  I  think  it 
is  against  public  poUcy  to  restrict  and  throw  all  these  restrictions 
around  these  different  thin^  and  increase  the  cost  of  our  living. 
Of  course,  some  may  say  "What  do  you  care  for  the  working  man?" 
1  do  care  for  them.  I  am  a  working  man  myself.  It  increases  the 
cost  of  every  product  that  the  w^orking  men  use.  It  costs  more  to 
build  the  home.  Who  pays  it  ?  The  man  who  rents.  It  costs  more  to 
build  a  store.  Who  pays  it  ?  The  man  who  buys  the  goods.  It  costs 
more  to  manufacture  an  article  in  a  factory.  Men  must  get  an  invest- 
ment out  of  their  money.  Who  pays  it?  The  consumer.  You  know, 
as  Lincoln  said,  "God  must  love  the  common  people,  because  he 
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made  so  many  of  them.'^  We  are  all  common  people,  but  we  do  not 
want  so  many  restrictions  thrown  around  us,  so  we  enter  this  protest 
in  the  name  of  the  association. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  or  not,  in  the  increased 
cost,  it  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  wages,  as  far  as  the  day  laborer  is 
concerned  1  Is  it  not  entirely  a  question  of  wages  in  as  far  as  it 
affects  the  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  it  is  largely  the  cost  of  the  investment. 
A  capitalist  who  puts  his  money  into  machmery,  puts  his  money 
there  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  investment,  and  if  that  factory 
or  that  machine  is  restricted  from  the  output  half  of  that  may  be 
labor  and  the  other  half  may  be  the  investment  of  that  capital,  so  it 
is  not  entirely  the  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  I  intended  my  question  to  be  that  in  as  far  as  the 
cost  of  production  was  affected  by  the  employer  of  labor,  then  it  only 
was  a  question  of  the  amount  of  wages  paid  per  hour. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  so  far  as  it  was  only  a  question  of  the  cost  of 
labor,  then  it  certainly  would  be  a  question  of  labor,  but  in  both  cases 
you  have  got  to  combine  machinery  and  labor  together.  At  the 
present  time  labor  and  labor  alone  could  not  put  up  this  building; 
vou  have  to  have  your  hoisting  engines  and  railroad  trains,  and  you 
have  to  have  everything  else  to  get  this  material  here. 

Mr.  Payson.  You  have  to  have  capital  behind  it  all. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  have  to  have  capital  first  and  get  your  mate- 
rials and  build  the  buildings.  Modern  buildings  are  different  from 
what  they  used  to  have,  when  you  used  to  have  vour  dugouts. 

Mr.  NiciiOLLs.  Would  you  say,  Mr.  Williams,  that  in  this  bill  there 
is  any  compulsion  as  to  the  taking  of  work  by  any  individual,  work- 
man or  contractor? 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  no;  a  man  does  not  have  to  eat;  there  is  no 
compulsion  about  it.  A  man  does  not  have  to  do  business  unless  he 
wants  to. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  And  is  it  not  after  all  a  question  as  to  whether  this 
Government  will  favor  the  proposition  to  estabUsh  by  its  own  exam- 
ple an  eight-hour  day. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  Government  as  an  employer  has  the  right  to 
establish  it;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  We  do  not  doubt  the 
constitutionaUty  of  the  bill,  not  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  What  I  meant  was  this,  Mr.  Williams,  that  aft-er 
all,  bringing  the  question,  if  you  will,  into  a  nutshell,  it  means  this, 
whether  or  not  the  Government  will  express  its  approval  of  an  eight- 
hour  day  by  placing  this  kind  of  work  under  that  class  as  an  exam- 
ple or  not;  is  not  that  the  question? 

Mr.  Williams.  If  the  Government  did  not  interfere  with  the  pri- 
vate affairs  of  inanufacturers  and  business  men,  we  would  not  have 
a  word  to  utter  in  protest,  but  how  would  you  nin  a  shop  with,  say, 
four  of  the  men  working  on  sash  and  doors  in  a  United  States  Govern- 
ment building,  and  they  had  to  work  eight  hours,  and  the  rest  of  the 
gang  working  nine  hours?  It  interferes  with  the  private  affairs 
of  manufacturers  and  the  business  men. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  distinguish,  do  you  not,  between  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  fix  the  hours  of  labor,  or  the  hours  of  work  on  its 
public  buildings,  on  property  over  which  it  has  absolute  control,  and 
its  right  to  interfere  and  fix  the  hours  of  labor  in  a  private  employ- 
ment through  a  prohibition  placed  on  the  private  contractor? 
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Mr.  Williams.  We  admit  the  right  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  fix  the  eight  hour  or  four-hour  day,  only  in  as  much  as  it  inter- 
feres with  the  private  individual's  right. 

Mr.  Emery.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion asked  by  Mr.  NichoUs  as  to  labor  cost.  The  cost  of  labor  is 
expressed  not  merely  in  the  wage  paid,  but  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
labor,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  certainly  is,  because  if  a  man  is  efficient  and  does 
more  work  than  the  other  fellow  at  the  same  pay,  it  reduces  the  cost 
of  labor  on  that  item. 

Mr.  Emery.  If  you  paid  two  men  $4  a  piece  and  one  does  20  per 
cent  more  than  the  other,  one  costs  you  20  per  cent  more  than  the  other? 
Mr.  Williams.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Payson.  Is  it  not  also  unfair  to  the  laboring  man  in  restricting 
him? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  it  is,  to  restrict  him  from  exercising  his 
whole  strength.  There  is  an  effort  to  level  us  all  to  a  certain  level, 
and  it  can  not  be  done.  I  sat  beside  a  coal  miner — I  know  Mr.  NichoUs 
is  a  coal  miner — in  a  hearing  at  the  Lackawanna  County  court-house, 
and  I  knew  he  was  a  miner  oy  the  little  scratches  in  his  hands — you 
have  the  same,  Mr.  NichoUs — and  I  was  listening  to  MitcheU  and  the 
others  at  the  Anthracite  Coal  Commission  hearing,  before  Judge 
Gray  and  the  others,  and  I  said  *^What  time  did  you  get  out  thi^ 
morning?"  He  said  ^'Half-past  10."  I  said  ^^How  many  cars  do 
you  get  ill  your  shift?"  He  says  **6."  I  said  '*Did  you  get  in  your 
shift?"  He  said  *^No,  6."  I  said  *^Who  limits  the  amount  of  cars 
you  get  out?"  He  said  '^The  local."  I  said  *'If  you  could  get  out  8 
m  a  day  and  get  that  much  more  money,  would  you  not  be  permitted 
to  do  so."  He  said  *'No."  Now,  that  is  not  right.  Some  men  have 
big  families  and  some  bv  extra  diligence  can  make  more  money  and 
save  more  and  they  ought  to  have  tne  right  to  do  it,  and  there  is  the 
principle  I  object  to  on  those  lines. 

Mr.  Emery.  In  your  experience,  Mr.  Williams,  as  an  employer  of 
labor,  have  you  ever  found  a  union  that  refused  to  permit  its  men  to 
work  overtime,  or  did  not  provide  for  the  conditions  under  which 
overtime  work  coiijd  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Emery.  Did  you  yourself  ever  find  from  general  experience 
that  workmen  avoid  overtime  and  did  not  like  to  work  overtime  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  want  overtime. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  distinguish,  then,  between  the  eight-hour  day  as 
ir  standard  work  day  and  the  eight-hour  day  without  overtime,  or 
without  opportunitv  to  work  more  than  that  if  a  man  wishes  to? 

Mr.  Williams.  There  is  this  point,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  give 
the  opportunity  to  a  labor  union,  or  to  the  members  of  it,  to  get  some 
time  in  and  time  and  a  half;  you  give  a  man  an  opportunity  to  do 
that  w^here  he  is  working  for  50  cents  an  hour  and  he  can  get  in 
another  hour,  and  he  will  do  it  every  time;  not  only  do  it,  but  wil- 
lingly and  gladly.  I  have  known  men  to  quit  who  have  not  been  able 
to  get  overtime. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  You  pay  time  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  we  pay  overtime. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  That  is  generally  provided  in  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  When  tnere  is  an  agreement  made,  for  instance, 
with  bricklayers,  plasterers,  or  stonecutters,  it  states  that  eight  hours 
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shall  constitute  a  day's  work  and  all  time  over  that  shall  be  paid  for 
as  time  and  a  half,  except  for  holidays  and  Simdays,  when  we  pay 
double  time ;  and  you  ought  to  see  the  rellow  who  wants  and  is  anxious 
to  fix  a  boiler  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  What  is  the  general  attitude  of  the  employer  as  to 
overtime;  does  he  desire  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  He  does  not  on  contract  work.  If  it  is  a  laboring 
job  where  the  man  can  charge  it  up  to  the  owner,  like  fiixing  a  boiler 
for  a  bakery,  or  something  like  that,  where  it  can  be  done  at  night, 
the  employer  does  not  care,  because  he  charges  it  up  to  the  owner. 

Mr.  Drew.  Then,  if  there  were  lots  of  work  at  a  certain  time  in  a 
community,  and  a  number  of  employers  were  working  overtime  and 
others  not,  the  employers  who  were  not  working  overtime  would  have 
difficulty  in  getting  men? 

Mr.  Williams,  les,  sir;  and  men  will  leave  a  job  where  they  can 
not  get  overtime  and  go  to  one  where  they  can  get  the  most  time  and 
the  most  money;  that  is  human  nature. 

Mr.  Rainey.  If  laboring  men  so  universally  prefer  to  work  over- 
time, how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  their  organizations, 
although  they  differ  as  to  nearly  everything  else,  are  au  united  in 
demanding  an  eight-hour  day? 

Mr.  Williams.  Thev  get  more  pay  for  less  work. 

Mr.  Drew.  The  eight-hour  day  is  used  as  a  unit  in  the  measure  of 
Vrages,  not  to  limit  the  number  of  hours  of  work.  The  custom  of 
working  more  than  eight  hours  is  universal.  The  custom  of  measuring 
the  pay  by  an  eight-hour  day  is  as  universal  as  the  unions  can  make  it. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Will  you  explain,  please,  Mr.  Williams,  why  the 
clause  is  put  in  the  contracts  that  time  and  a  half  must  be  paid  for 
overtime  and  double  time  for  Sundays  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  to  put  a  penalty  on  the  employer 
who  will  work  his  men  more  than  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Mr.  NichoUs  stated  this  as  a  proposition,  to  let  the 
Government  set  the  example  of  an  eight-hour  day,  the  policy  of  it. 
He  omitted  to  state,  to  set  that  example  by  arbitrarily  depriving  the 
workmen  of  the  privilege  of  working  overtime  for  overtime  pay, 
whether  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  to  set  the 
example  of  an  eight-hour  day  by  striking  down  the  rights  of  work- 
ingmen  from  working  overtime  for  overtime  pay ;  that  is  the  proposi- 
tion here. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right;  of  course  not. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  I  think  I  asked  the  question  if  that  really  was  not 
the  question  involved  in  this  bill;  at  least,  that  is  what  I  intended. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Without  a  qualification,  stripping  the  working- 
men  of  their  natural  rights. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  I  did  not  mean  that  phase  of  it. 

Mr.  Emery.  Iwonderif  Mr.  Nicholls,  as  a  practical  miner,  would  say 
whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  worked  overtime  himself? 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  To  get  the  extra  pay  ? 

Mr.  Drew.  No,  for  nothing,  of  course. 

Mr.  Williams.  He  was  working  overtime  and  I  have  seen  him 
working  overtime  many  times,  myself,  at  the  court  house ;  he  worked 
overtime  then. 

Mr.  Drew.  Was  it  on  Government  work? 

Mr.  WiLLL\MS.  Yes,  on  Government  work;  he  got  the  job. 
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STATEMENT  OF  KB.  C.  £.  WOODNUTT,  OF  WILLIAMSPOET,  PA. 

Mr.  WooDNUTT.  I  am  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Association  of  Builders'  Exchanges,  representing  about  4,000  builders 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Air.  Williams  has  covered  the  ground 
pretty  thoroughly  in  nis  statement  to  you.  There  is  not  very  much 
for  me  to  add  along  the  line  of  argument.  I  do  want  to  say  this,  that 
every  word  he  has  uttered  is  true  from  the  builder's  standpoint.  It 
would  work  such  a  hardship  on  the  builders  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law,, 
that  there  would  be  lots  of  builders  throughout  the  country  who  would 
absolutely  refuse  to  bid  on  Government  work  on  account  of  the 
liability  that  would  be  thrown  on  their  shoulders  by  the  terms  of  thi& 
law,  making  them  responsible,  as  I  understand  it,  for  the  acts  of  the 
subcontractors. 

Again,  touching  on  the  point  of  the  planing-mill  work,  I  would  like  to 

five  you  an  illustration  tnat  I  think  is  apropos  to  the  question.  We 
ave,  in  our  city,  one  of  the  largest  planmg  mills  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  planing  mill  that  has  gotten  out  probably  90  per  cent 
of  the  mill  work  for  the  improvements  at  Annapolis  within  the  last 
eight  years.  I  am  in  very  close  touch  with  this  mill,  and  the  owners 
and  managers  of  it  tell  me  that  they  are  about  ready  to  stop  taking 
Government  work  for  that  reason.  You  can  imagine,  gentlemen,, 
under  trade  conditions  where  they  are  pushed  to  the  limit,  and  you 
can  get  only  so  many  men  in  the  mill,  a  man  for  every  machine  and  a 
man  for  every  bench,  and  you  can  not  get  any  more  men  in  there  to 
do  the  work ;  when  you  have  worked  eight  hours  on  Government  work, 
and  they  are  working,  as  our  mill  is  frequently,  ten,  eleven,  twelve, 
and  thirteen  hours,  you  can  realize  what  would  happen  when  the 
eight-hour  limit  had  been  reached. 

The  Chaikman.  What  kind  of  a  mill  is  that? 

Mr.  WooDNUTT.  Planing  mill,  which  turns  out  doors,  sash,  mold- 
ing, and  everything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Drew.  I  understand  you  to  say  they  work  eight  hours  a  day 
on  Government  work  and  mne,  ten,  or  eleven  hours  on  other  work^ 
that  isjrivate  work? 

Mr.  WOODNUTT,  Exactly.  There  are  men  in  the  busy  season  who 
work  as  high  as  thirteen  hours  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  doing  tnat  now? 

Mr.  WooDNUTT.  They  are  doing  that  now.  When  the  eight  hours,. 
which  this  bill  permits  for  Government  work,  expires  this  work  has  to 
be  put  aside. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  working  ei^ht  hours  now? 

Mr.  WooDNUTT.  All  the  employees  in  that  jmll — not  working  now,, 
but  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law  and  they  have  to  work  eight  hours  on 
Government  work  and  then  that  work  is  set  aside  and  then  they  work 
for  the  other  three  or  four  or  five  hours  a  day  on  other  work  all  the 
machines  will  have  Ufbe  changed  and  a  lot  of  time  lost  at  the  expense 
of  the  owners  of  the  mill  or  the  expense  of  the  Government.  You 
can  see  where  it  is  working  a  hardship  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  same  theory  that  blinds,  sash,  and 
frames  are  articles  that  can  be  bought  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  might  say  that  of  some  of  them,  but  undoubtedly 
a  large  part  of  the  doors  and  sash  for  public  buildings  are  made  to 
specincations. 
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Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Would  you  object  to  this  bill  if  its  provision  did 
not  affect  your  production  in  supplying  the  Government? 

Mr.  WooDNUTT.  It  is  not  my  production;  I  am  not  a  mill  man;  I 
am  a  general  contractor,  Speakmg  as  a  general  contractor,  I  should 
certainlv  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Whether  it  affected  the  millwork  or  not? 

Mr.  WoODNUTT.  Certainly.  It  aflfects  all  along  the  line,  every 
man  who  is  engaged  in  the  business,  whether  a  general  contractor  or 
subcontractor. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  You  just  bring  that  in  as  an  additional  argument? 

Mr.  WooDNUTT.  Simply  as  an  illustration. 

Mr.  Drew.  Is  there  anything  that  goes  into  a  building  that  you  do 
not  have  to  subcontract  for,  that  you  can  buy  in  the  open  market  ? 

Mr.  WooDNUTT.  Yes;  you  can  buy  the  glass. 

Mr.  Drew.  Can  you  buy  structural  steel? 

Mr.  WoODNUTT.    No. 

Mr.  Drew.  Can  you  buy  cut  stone  in  the  open  market? 

Mr.  WoODNUTT.   No. 

Mr.  Drew.  Can  you  buy  marble  in  the  open  market? 

Mr.  WoODNUTT.  Not  ready  to  put  in  the  building;  you  can  only 
buy  it  in  the  rough. 

Mr.  Davenport.  From  your  experience- with  workingmen  do  you 
think  they  would  be  in  favor  of  a  law  which  would  deprive  them  of  the 
right  to  overtime  pay  if  they  understood  that  that  was  the  law? 

Mr.  WooDNUTT.  I  think  not,  because  along  that  line  my  experience 
is  just  as  Mr.  Williams^s.  The  men  in  my  employ  are  only  too  glad  to 
work  overtime  for  the  sake  of  the  overtime  pay. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Do  you  think  they  would  resent  a  law  that  would 
deprive  them  of  that  pnvilege? 

Mr.  WooDNUTT.  If  they  are  consistent  thev  would. 

Mr.  Davenport.  You  say  that,  knowing  the  men? 

Mr.  WooDNUTT.  Yes;  if  they  thoroughly  imderstood  the  workings 
of  it. 

Mr.  Emery.  Do  you  find  it  also  within  your  experience  as  an 
employer  that,  normally  speaking,  a  mechanic  or  laborer  does  as 
much  work  in  eight  hours  as  he  could  in  nine? 

Mr.  WooDNUTT.  No,  sir;  certainly  not. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Can  you  discover  any  reason  why  certain  classes 
of  Government  contractors  covered  by  this  bill  should  be  exempted 
from  its  operation  and  others  not? 

Mr.  WooDNUTT.  No;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Davenport.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  employment 
or  the  character  of  the  work  done,  or  the  value  of  the  articles  to  the 
Government  which  would  cause  the  Government  to  single  out  such 
contractors  and  penalize  them  in  this  way  and  let  the  balance  of  the 
business  world  out  of  it? 

Mr.  WooDNLTT.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  E.  J.  DETERIGK,  OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Mr.  Deterick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  time  of 
the  committee  here  unnecessarily;  the  time  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Drew.  What  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Deterick.  I  represent  here  at  this  meeting  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  the    national  convention,  and  I    represent  the  Builders 
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Exchange  League  of  Pittsburg,  an  ogranization  of  employers  of  the 
buildup  trades. 

Mr.  Drew.  What  is  your  own  business? 

Mr.  Deterick.  My  own  business  is  contracting  in  marble,  tile  and 
slate. 

Mr.  Drew.  Could  you  get  marble  to  conform  to  the  specifications 
in  a  Government  contract  in  the  open  market? 

ilr.  Deterick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Drew.  Could  you  get  tile  to  conform  to  the  specifications  in 
a  Government  contract  in  the  open  market? 

Mr.  Deterick.  No.,  sir. 

Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Deterick,  the  tile  or  marble  are  so  made  to  con- 
form to  particular  specifications,  to  fulfill  a  particular  Government 
contract,  and  are  they  useful  for  that  thing  and  no  other? 

Mr.  Deterick.  Most  particularly  so  in  the  marble  business;  in  the 
tile  business  you  buy  tiles  by  the  square  foot,  but  it  has  to  be  bought 
under  certain  specifications,  under  restrictions  as  to  quality,  color, 
and  so  forth. 

ilr.  Drew.  Do  the  men  in  your  employ  work  on  the  eight-hour 
basis? 

Mr.  Deterick.  They  do. 

ilr.  Drew.  Do  they  desire  overtime? 

ilr.  Deterick.  My  experience  has  been  it  has  alwavs  been  most 
desirable  for  all  men  to  work  overtime,  particularly  for  the  reason 
that  they  get  increased  pay. 

Mr.  Drew.  Thev  seek  the  overtime  wprk? 

ilr.  Deterick.  It  has  been  mv  experience  that  they  would  rather 
have  the  overtime  than  the  regular  work. 

What  I  was  going  to  say  was  to  confirm  the  statements  made  by 
the  gentlemen  who  spoke  before  me.  In  the  first  place,  to  pass  hy 
that,  there  are  two  thoughts  that  come  to  me  in  connection  with  this 
bill.  One  of  them,  particularly,  is  the  question  of  the  restrictions  that 
come  upon  buying  products  in  the  open  market,  in  line  with  the 
question  that  was  asked  me..  Under  an  eight-hour  law,  it  would 
affect  every  line  of  material  in  the  building  construction,  from  the  tin 
gutter  on  the  roof  to  the  plaster  on  the  walls,  so  that  it  is  more  far 
reaching  than  it  would  ordinarily  seem  from  a  casual  observation. 
In  other  words,  it  reaches  right  down  to  every  man  at  the  quarries 
who  manufacture  cement;  it  affects  the  employment  of  his  men  to 
the  extent  that  he  has  to  employ  men  who  would  work  only  eight 
hours  a  day,  and  it  would  aifect  the  cement  that  I  use  in  connection 
with  my  business  in  the  same  way  that  the  lumber  and  plaster  and 
evervtliing  that  comes  in  the  construction  of  the  building  is  affected. 
So  that  it  absolutely  covers  every  line  that  there  is  in  building  con- 
struction, possibly  with  the  exception  of  nails. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  ^ment  a  matter  that  is  purchasable  in  the 
open  market? 

Mr.  Deterick.  No,  sir.  There  are  so  many  grades  that  in  our  bus- 
iness, generally  speaking,  we  are  bound  to  certain  grades  of  cement. 
A  specification  will  call  for  one  certain  grade  of  cement,  and  we  are 
bound  to  that  one  cement,  which  means  that  it  is  only  manufactured 
by  the  manufacturer  of  that  cement. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Is  there  not  certain  cement  called  '^Portland''  that 
is  in  the  open  market?  — 
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Mr.  Deterick.  There  are  makes  of  it. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  And  then  the  Western  Rosendale? 

Mr.  Deterick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLs.  And  the  Eastern  Rosendale? 

Mr.  Deterick.  Yes,  sir.  Those  are  not  Portland  cements.  It  aj>- 
pUes  just  the  same  to  them  as  to  any  other.  There  are  specific  grades 
of  cements  that  architects  require  in  their  specifications  must  be  used, 
and  you  have  to  buy  that  in  order  to  carry  out  that  specification. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLs.  Did  you  say  there  is  a  different  composition  in 
Western  Rosendale? 

Mr.  Deterick.  I  am  not  a  cement  expert,  bpt  there  are  different 
compositions  of  it,  because  it  is  made  from  a  different  stone — differ- 
ent conditions. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  True;  but  suppose  you  wanted  Western  Rosendale; 
if  you  would  order  it  by  that  name,  you  would  get  the  same  cement, 
would  you  not,  from  any  quarry? 

Mr.  Deterick.  No,  sir.  Western  Rosendale  possibly  might  mean 
several  grades  made  out  West;  defining  it  from  the  name  alone,  as  I 
understand  it,  it  would  not  be  specified  as  Western  Rosendale,  but 
as  to  who  makes  that  Rosendale;  some  particular  manufacturer;  that 
is  the  rule. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLs.  In  your  opinion,  does  the  furnishing  of  that  mate- 
rial come  under  the  limitation  of  this  proposed  act? 

Mr.  Deterick.  I  would  judge  that  it  does. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  And  that  is  why  you  object? 

Mr.  Deterick.  To  that  feature  of  it;  that  it  affects  every  line  of 
building  construction  and  thereby  is  a  restraint  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  employer  in  executing  his  contract. 

Mr.  Drew.  Do  you  know  of  any  quarries  on  an  eight-hour  basis? 

Mr.  Deterick.  1  am  not  conversant  enough  with  the  subject  to 
answer  that  question,  except  from  hearsay;  I  do  not  know  directly. 

Mr.  Drew.  Do  you  know  of  any  tile  factories  on  an  eight-hour 
basis? 

Mr.  Deterick.  Most  of  them  are.     , 

Mr.  Davenport.  You  do  not  mean  a  rigid  eight-hour  day;  you 
mean  an  eight-hour  day  with  the  privilege  of  worfing  overtime  ? 

Mr.  Deterick.  That  is  the  way  1  understand  it. 

Mr.  Davenport.  You  understand  that  this  bill  is  to  cut  off  abso- 
lutely all  overtime,  the  possibility  of  overtime? 

Mr.  Deterick.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  it. 

Then  again,  another  feature  of  it  that  comes  to  mj  mind  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  damage  accruing  from  the  inability  of  a  con- 
tractor who  takes  a  contract  for  Government  wt)rk,  or  any  other  kind 
of  worjk,  executing  his  contract  within  the  time  required.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  among  employers  of  the  building  trades  that  organized 
labor  does  not  do  a  full  day's  work  based  upon  what  record  has  been 
established  by  worKmen  w^ho  are  not  organized.  So  that  we  do  not  get 
eight  hours'  work  a  day  as  far  as  the  men  can  perform  it;  and  it  has 
been  the  policy,  in  my  experience,  in  a  number  of  cases,  where  it  has 
been  necessary  to  carrv  out  our  contracts  and  get  them  through  in  the 
specified  time,  to  work  nights;  otherwise  to  lay  ourselves  Uable  to  a 
loss  of  liquidated  damages.  If  we  cut  that  off,  we  practically  make 
ourselves  so  that  we  can  not  execute  our  contract  according  to  the 
way  it  has  worked.     We  can  not  get  it  done  in  the  time  required. 
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We  would  be  interfered  with  very  seriously  in  executing  a  Govern- 
ment contract  which,  as  a.  general  rule,  specifies  a  certain  time  to  be 
completed,  and  we  are  restrained  to  that  extent. 

Again,  I  think  it  is  a  hardship  upon  the  workingman.  I  do  not 
mean  organized  any  more  than  1  do  any  other  kind  of  labor,  from 
preventing  any  man  from  working  as  many  hours  as  he  wants  to.  I 
think  it  is  an  injustice  upon  the  freedom  of  the  individual  as  granted 
by  the  Constitution  of  this  Government  to  say  to  any  man  that  ^^you 
shall  not  work  any  more  than  eight  hours  a  day.'' 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  M.  C.  OSBOBKE. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  am  a  builder,  and  I  represent  the  Association  of 
Texas  State  Builders'  Exchanges. 

Mr.  Drew.  Does  your  association  want  this  eight-hour  law  or  not? 

Mr.  Osborne.  They  passed  a  resolution  at  their  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  State  association  protesting  against  this  eight-hour  law. 

Mr.  Drew.  Do  you  think  of  any  actual  facts  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain work  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  in  relation  to  this  ? 
While  you  have  been  listening  here,  has  anything  occurred  to  vou  ? 

Mr.  bsBORNE.  Not  except  in  regard  to  planing-mjll  work;  I  am 
interested  in  a  planing  mill,  and  we  have  made  a  proposition  to  fur- 
nish some  mill  work. 

Mr.  Drew.  For  the  Government? 

Mr.  Osborne.  For  the  Government;  and  we  work  nine  hours  in  our 
mill;  that  constitutes  a  day's  work. 

Mr.  Drew.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there,  does  the  proposition  con- 
template the  furnishing  of  material  that  could  be  purcnased  in  the 
open  market,  or  would  it  have  to  be  made  specially? 

Mr.  Osborne.  No;  it  would  all  have  to  be  made  specially,  and  if 
this  bill  should  be  passed  and  a  law  go  into  effect  we  would  either  have 
to  withdraw  our  proposition  or  we  would  have  to  work  eight  hours, 
because  we  could  not  work  eight  hours  on  one  kind  of  work  and  work 
part  of  the  men  more  than  eight  hours  on  another  part  of  the  work. 
And  then  again  we  find,  when  we  are  crowded  with  work,  we  have  to 
work  overtime  in  order  to  get  the  material  out  on  time. 

Sir.  Drew.  Could  you  compete  with  mills  working  nine  hours  and 
haying  an  overtime  custom  on  private  work,  if  you  put  your  mill  on  a 
strict  eight-hour  basis  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Oh,  no;  certainly  not. 

Mr.  Drew.  Then  it  would  involve  your  giving  up  private  work  if 
you  took  Government  work? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMEKT  OF  MR.  ALEX  E.  PEARSON,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  BUILDERS'  EXCHANGES,  OF  WEST 
ORANGE,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  On  the  question  of 
wages,  for  example,  in  the  building  trades,  statistics  compiled  show 
that  the  builders  of  the  United  States  have  a  weekly  pay  roll  of  some 
$20,000,000,  amounting  to  the  stupendous  sum  of  $1,000,000,000  per 
year.     A  10  per  cent  increase,  even,  of  such  figures,  amounts  to  a 

Kat  deal,  as  you  can  easily  figure,  tnat  being  only  the  laborer.     The 
orer's  wages  in  the  building  trades  are  greater  than  any  other  two 
industries,  that  of  iron  and  steel  and  textiles  combined,  and  as  a 
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purely  money  proposition  of  increasing  hours  and  consequently 
decreasing  output. 

Mr.  Drew.  There  is  an  eight-hour  day  generally  now  in  the  building 
industry,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  f  EARSOX.  In  many  branches. 

Mr.  Drew.  We  hope  the  men  are  earning  what  they  are  getting; 
the  building  industry  is  the  largest,  so  that  the  pay  roll  ought  to  be 
the  largest. 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Emery.  He  understands  that  the  eight  hours  in  the  building 
trades  that  is  in  general  practice  to-day  is  the  standard  work  day;  it 
is  not  the  time  to  which  men  are  limited. 

Mr.  Pearson.  It  is  the  standard  work  day. 

Mr.  Drew.  Do  you  know  whether  overtime  is  common  in  the 
building  trades? 

Mr.  Pearson.  It  is  common  in  the  building  trade.  In  my  position 
as  boss  carpenter  in  West  Orange,  my  men  are  more  than  glad  at  all 
times  to  work  overtime  at,  as  has  been  said,  pay  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Drew.  They  seek  those  jobs  where  they  can  get  overtime  work? 

Mr.  Pearson.  They  do;  most  assuredly. 

Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Pearson,  may  I  ask,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  are 
you  generally  familiar  with  the  prevailing  system  of  working  overtime 
there? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  secretary  of  the  State 
association,  coinprising  some  3,000  members? 

Mr.  Emery.  That  is,  3,000  employing  members? 

Mr.  Pearson.  Employing  builders. 

Mr.  Emery.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  men  they  approxi- 
mately employ  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  The  approximate  employment  is  ten  and  one-half, 
we  might  say,  to  the  man. 

Mr.  Emery.  It  would  be  about  30,000  men? 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes;  in  the  building  trades. 

Mr.  Emery.  Are  you  able  to  say  from  your  knowledge  and  contact 
with  the  men  in  general  employment  whether  they  seek  or  avoid 
overtime  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  would  emphatically  say  that  they  do  seek  to  make, 
as  has  been  said,  a  little  extra  money.  A  man  worlced  for  me  several 
years.  Last  fall  he  was  offered  more  money,  because  he  could  get  work 
Sundays  and  nights,  and  he  came  home  with  big  pay  in  his  envelope; 
he  left  me  at  $4  a  day  to  get  the  higher  pay,  because  he  could  work  more 
hours. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  March  4,  1906,  at  8  o'ciock  p.  m.) 

Delegates  to  aniiual  convention^  and  present  at  the  hearing  before  Committee  on  Labor, 

Tiu'sday,  March  S,  1908. 

Dtlaware. — J.  M.  Phillips,  0.  W.  Speer,  James  S.  Hamilton. 

Florida. — David  Warrington,  Jacksonville. 

Maryland. — I.  H.  Scates,  John  Trainor,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts. — Herder  C.  Wood. 

New  Jersey. — Andrew  Dickinson,  Joseph  F.  Eilbacher,  Alex  E.  Pearson. 

New  York. — B.  D.  Traitell,  Lewis  Harding,  Ross  F.  Tucker,  James  M.  Carter. 

Pennsylvania. — E.  J.  Detrick,  C.  E.  Woodnut,  E.  S.  Williams,  B.  Griffen. 

Tennessee. — I.  N.  Chambers. 

Tecas. — M.  S.  Osborne.    ^^..  ^ 
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Wednesday,  March  4,  1908. 
The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner  (chair- 
man) in  the  chair. 

8TATEMSHT  OF  MB.  I.  WALTEE  JEITKS,  OEKERAL  MAHAGSE  OP 
THE  BAE  AHD  HOOP  DEPABTMENT  OP  THE  CARHEOIE  STEEL 
COMPAHT. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Jenks,  will  you  please  state  your  name*  and 
oc<;upation? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I.  Walter  Jenks.     I  am  general  manager  of  the  bar 
and  hoop  department  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 
'    Mr.   Hayden.  How  long  have  you   been   connected   with   that 
company? 
Mr.  Jenks.  Since  1901. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  had  been  your  experience  in  that  line  prior  to 
that  time? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Since  I  came  to  America  in  1880 — I  spent  ten  years 
previous  to  that  in  the  mills  in  England.  I  filled  almost  every  posi- 
tion from,  a  boy,  sweeping  the  floor,  up  to  superintendent  and  general 
manager;  roUer,  heater,  and  all  the  positions. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  will  continue,  Mr.  Jenks,  and  state  your  attitude 
toward  this  bill  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Jenks.  All  I  want  to  say,  genjtlemen,  is  as  to  the  inadvisability 
of  passing  this  bill,  and  I  might  almost  say  the  impossibility  to  us, 
as  manufact^irers  of  steel,  of  manufacturing  steel  for  the  Government 
under  its  conditions.     I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  before  a  similar 
committee  in  1903  and  1904  on  the  same  subject.     Since  then  I  have 
talked  probably  with  50  of  our  men  in  all  lines — mechanics,  subfore- 
men,  superintendents,  and  on  up  to  the  president — inquiring  how,  if 
a  bill  of  this  nature  were  to  be  passed,  it  would  be  possible  ror  us  to 
operate,  and  in  every  case  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  could 
not  possiblv  do  so.     It  would  either  mean  a*  universal  eight-hour  day, 
or  we  should  have  to,  sorry  as  we  might  be,  decline  to  bid  on  Govern- 
ment work.     As  you  take  the  process  of  steel  at  our  works,  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  work  a  part  of  our  product  on  an  eight-hour 
basis  and  part  on  a  ten  or  twelve  hour  basis.     Judge  Payson  spoke 
here  just  a  moment  ago  about  the  impossibility  of  separating  the 
work  of  a  man  working  two  machines,  working  on  a  piece  of  steel  or 
iron  for,  say,  an  ordinary  marine  engine,  and  on  one  ror  a  battle-ship 
engine.     If  you  take  the  manufacture  of  steel  (it  does  not  matter 
where  you  start),  you  go  down  to  the  man  who  makes  the  steel,  and 
you  can  not  subdivide  that. 

It  is  the  same  in  regard  to  running  your  engine.  We  have  cases 
where  one  engineer  looks  after  two  engines.  One  of  those  engines 
may  be  working  on  Government  work  for  two  or  three  hours,  the 
other  not  working  on  Government  work  at  all ;  so  that  if  you  follow 
it  from  the  most  simple  positions  all  the  way  through  to  your  sub- 
foreman,  and  even  admitting  that  your  administration  force  and 
your  clerical  force  is  exempt,  say,  if  you  cut  it  off  there,  just  your- 
subforeman  and  allthe  men  all  down  the  line,  it  is  just  simply  impossi- 
ble to  divide  it.  I  made  the  statement  in  1904  that  probably  it 
could  be  done  at  an  additional  cost,  but  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive  ; 
it  would  be  out  of  all  reason  to  attempt  to  do  it,  and  when- you  take 
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into  consideration  the  amount  of  steel  consumed  by  the  Government 
in  comparison  with  what  is  iised  by  private  interests  it  would  amount 
to  but  3  or  4  per  cent. 

Then,  another  thing  that  has  worried  us  a  very  great  deal  is  as  to 
where  the  responsibility  wduld  commence  and  where  it  would  cease. 
With  a  great  aeal  of  this  steel  which  we  sell  to  the  Government  under 
my  jiurisdiction  we  take  the  place  of  subcontractors.  Suppose  the 
inspector  reports  from  a  mill  in  any  department  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  that  on  that  product  a  man  worked  oyer  eight  hours,  and 
a  fine  of  $5  was  imposed;  that  fine  would  be  charged  against  the 
contractor.  Then  he  in  turn  would  have  to  try  to  collect  from  the 
subcontractor,  and  it  complicates  everything.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  done  at  all. 

Mr.  Payson.  Before  you  leave  that  point,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Yes,  sir;  go  ahead.    I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Payson.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  competition  among  the  iron- 
workers and  manufacturers  to-day  that  competition  is  so  close  that 
the  margin  of  profit  in  the  manufacture  of  wnat  will  go  into  Govern- 
ment work  from  you  as  a  subcontratcor  would  be  so  small  that  it 
would  be  no  inducement  whatever  for  you  to  take  any  contract 
and  assume  all  these  embarrassing  positions  for  the  little  profit  you 
would  make  out  of  it,  if  there  is  nothing  else  in  it? 

Mr.  Jenes.  Of  course  I  am  not  the  executive  of  the  company,  but 
personally,  no;  I  would  never  touch  it;  could  not  possibly  afford  to 
touch  it;  it  would  not  only  be  dollars  and  cents,  it  would  be  the  dis- 
organization of  the  whole  system.  It  is  not  the  case  of  a  few  dollars; 
Cobably  we  could  afford  to  present  the  Government  with  a  few  dol- 
rs. 

Mr.  Payson.  You  are  not  asked  to  do  that,  or  ought  not  to  be. 

Mr.  Jenks.  But  do  you  not  see  that  it  would  disorganize  the  thing 
from  beginning  to  end?  And  then  another  thing:  I  nave  a  son  just 
come  out  of  college  last  faU;  he  is  in  the  engineering  department, 
a  boy  trying  to  get  along,  and  he  was  given  a  piece  ot  work,  to  see 
how  he  womd  get  it  out.  The  boy  took'' his  work  home,  he  got  so 
interested.  I  do  not  want  you  to  put  a  limit  on  what  that  boy  shall 
do ;  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  energy  out  of  him,  the  pride  in  his  work. 
I  have  never  seen  anybody  hurt  working  twelve  hours  yet;  I  work 
a  great  many  more  very  often,  and  I  started  when  I  was  13  years  old 
at  that.  Of  course  it  kind  of  dwarfed  my  size  a  little  bit,  but  I  got 
through  all  right.     [Laughter.] 

There  is  one  other  pomt  I  would  like  to  speak  of,  and  that  is  in 
both  the  times  I  have  appeared  here  I  went  away  with  this  impression, 
that  the  gentlemen  around  this  board  felt  that  a  man  working  in  a 
steel  works  had  to  work  so  hard  that  he  could  hardly  walk  home. 
We  have  not  got  any  of  those  positions  left.  Years  and  years  ago 
we  did  have  a  few  positions  that  were  very  hard.  To-day  that  is  all 
done  by  machinery;  it  is  just  a  matter  of  pushing  a  button  for  an 
electric  crane,  or  a  lever,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  I  guarantee 
you  can  not  take  any  line  of  business — ^you  take  a  girl  standing  in  a 
department  store,  and  she  is  more  tired  than  our  men  when  they  go 
home  at  night.  We  may  have  one  or  two  positions  a  little  harder 
than  others,^  but  the  man  sleeps  well  at  night,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it 
turts  him;  it  did  not  hurt  me. 
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But  putting  that  phase  out  of  it,  whether  it  is  better  to  work  eight 
hours  or  no,  and  gom^  right  back  to  the  operating  of  the  works,  it 
is  j^st  simply  impossiole.  It  means,  in  my  judgment,  if  a  bUl  of 
that  sort  passes  and  is  enforced,  that  either  we  have  to  put  our  works 
on  a  universal  eight-hour  day  or  the  Government  must  build  its 
own  works,  for  we  would  have  to  decline  to  seU  to  the  Government; 
not  that  we  would  wish  to  decline,  but  rather  that  we  could  not 
operate  concurrently  on  eight  and  teil  hours  or  eight  and  twelve 
hours.  To  fulfill  the  requirements  of  this  bill  we  must  operate  on  a 
imivereal  eight  hours.  We  could  not  do  it.  Then  what  is  the  Gov- 
ernment to  do?  Attempt  to  build  their  own  works?  It  does  not 
mean  just  the  one  mill.  You  see  we  have  to  cover  a  range  in  the 
corporation  from  very  small  wire  up  to  armor  plate  and  the  very 
largest  construction,  and  one  mill  could  not  do  tnat;  it  is  impracti- 
cable altogether. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Can  you  state  what  relation  your  Government  work, 
both  under  direct  contract  and  imder  subcontract,  bears  to  your 
private  work? 

Mr.  Jenks.  That  woidd  be  pretty  hard.  Mr.  Hunt  knows  more  than 
I  do  about  the  Homestead,  but  taking  the  smaller  work  that  goes 
into  rivets  and,  say,  into  wagon  hardware,  harness  hardware,  ana  all 
that  sort  of  thing  that  the  Government  buys,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
go  more  than  t&ee-quarters  of  1  per  cent;  I  could  almost  swear  it 
would  not  go  over  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  is  the  situation  ardong  your  employees  gener- 
aUy  in  regard  to  their  hours,  as  far  as  you  know;  what  is  your  experi- 
ence with  them? 

Mr.  Jenks.  We  have  some  men  who  would  rather  work  eight  hours 
and  some  who  would  rather  not  work  at  all.  But  3^ou  take  what  I 
call  the  decent  workman,  and  I  have  had  this  inquiry  made  once  or 
twice  in  the  last  week,  put  it  up  to  him  and  say.  Would  you  rather 
work  twelve  hours,  as  you  are  now  working,  or  work  eight  hours  with 
the  equivalent  rate  of  wages,"  and  I  will  guarantee  that  you  would 
have  a  99  per  cent  vote  for  twelve  hours.  Of  course,  if  you  Vould  say 
•  to  a  man,  Here  you  are  making  S5  a  day  at  twelve  hours,  we  will  give 
you  S5  for  eight  hours,"  I  have  not  any  doubt  at  all  the  vote  would 
go  in  favor  of  eight  hours.  But  taking  the  relative  wage-earning 
power  between  ei^t  and  twelve  hours,  I  do  not  hesitate  a  second  m 
saying  that  they  will  take  the  twelve.  In  fact,  I  know  cases  where 
they  do,  and  since  trade  has  not  been  ^o  good  I  think  we  could  find 
lots  of  applications  from  men  who  will  work  twelve  hours,  and  if  the 
man  who  relieves  him  does  not  come  on,  he  wUl  ask  to  work  the  next 
twelve  hours,  because  he  has  not  had  full  work  lately.  That  would 
not  apply  if  things  were  in  normal  condition. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  your  employees 
working  eight  hours,  as  distinguished  from  working  longer  hours? 

Mr.  Jenks.  As  I  reported  here  in  1904,  if  I  remember  right,  we 
had  about  twelve  men  then  working  eight  hours.  That  was  on  account 
of  the  positions  beiog  particularly  laborious.  Since  that  time  we 
have  installed  machinery  and  taken  the  heavy  part  of  it  out,  and 
these  men  are  now  workmg  twelve  hours. 

But  in  speaking  of  these  same  men,  the  positions  you  were  refer- 
ring to,  or  that  I  referred  to,  rather,  they  are  roughers  on  what  we 
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call  a  small  guide  mill.  There  are  four  men  who  work  the  twelve 
hours  at  those  rolls,  and  only  two  men  work  at  a  time,  so  the  men 
come  on,  and  in  thirty  minutes  they  are  relayed  by  the  other  two, 
and  in  thirty  minutes  they  are  relayed  again.  Even  with  that,  if 
one  of  those  fellows  gets  sick — I  know  this  was  a  case  within  the 
last  two  weeks,  when  I  was  talking  with  one  of  our  foremen  about 
this,  the  man,  instead  of  wprking  tnirty  minutes,  went  to  the  fore- 
man and  asked  him  not  to  send  for  the  other  man,  because  he  wanted 
to  do  it  himself,  and  that  man  was  not  hurt  at  all.  But  we  put 
two  men  on  this  work  for  the  reason  that  it  is  economical  for  us 
not  to  work  a  man  too  hard. 

Mr.  Emery.  How  many  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  am  rather  more  in  an  executive  capacity  now,  but 
imder  the  division  that  I  look  after  we  have  somewhere  between 
5,000  and  6,000  men.  You  see  I  am  in  the  general  office,  so  that  I 
do  not  just  know  the  detail  of  that.  We  cover  everything  from  the 
'smallest  rod  up  to  the  shafting  rods.  I  do  not  think,  gentlemen, 
that  I  can  say  any  more.  Judge  Payson,  in  that  little  talk,  said  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  could  say,  and  he  was  telling  it  pretty  near 
straight  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  were  speaking  a  few  moments  ago  about  the 
effect  of  such  a  law  on  engmeers  whose  work  would  contribute  to 
the  entire  plant.  What  other  employments  would  be  similar  to 
that? 

Mr.  Jenks.  An  engineer  is  distinctly  a  mechanic,  of  course. 
Where  would  you  stop?  Suppose  we  furnish  a  small  rivet  for  the 
Government.  We  have  a  guide  that  guides  that  piece  of  steel  coming 
out  of  the  machine,  a  piece  of  iron  with  a  little  otoovc  in  it.  We 
have  a  little  trouble  witn  that,  say,  and  the  boy  takes  it  and  runs  up 
to  a  blacksmith's  shop,  probably  100  yards  away.  The  blacksmitn 
drops  whatever  he  is  working  on  and  fixes  that  Government  order 
up.  "  We  could  no  more  keep  track  of  that  than  we  could  fly. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Can  you  mention  a  number  of  the  employments  in 
your  works  where  the  work  of  the  men  would  go  into  Government 
and  private  work  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Jenks.  All  lines  of  machinists  and  subforemen.  Mr.  Hunt  will 
speak  of  the  steel-producing  branches;  I  am  speaking  now  of  what 
we  call  the  finishing  operations.  There  is  hardly  a  position  but  what 
it  would  affect. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Such  men  as  hahdle  during  the  day  all  manner  of 
work? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Yes;  for  instance,  the  steel  works  will  send  us  over  a 
50-ton  car  of  steel.  We  have  a  Government  specification  to  fill 
there  of  4  tons.  The  men  picking  those  billets  up  off  this  car  throw 
the  4  tons  out  for  the  Government.  Now,  they  have  46  tons  to 
throw  out  for  somebody  else.  How  could  you  separate  that?  You 
could  not  do  anything  with  it  at  all;  it  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Hayden.  In  other  words,  it  would  mean  a  hard  and  fast  eight- 
hour  day  throughout  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  'niat  is  the  only  way  it  could  be  done  that  I  can  see, 
for  in  this  class  of  work  you  could  not  build  or  put  on  one  side  a 
part  of  a  plant  to  do  Government  work  alone. 

Mr.  Emery.  Do  you  employ  a  number  of  draftsmen  in  connection 
with  the  work? 
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Mr.  Jenks.  Oh,  yes;  I  spoke  of  my  own  son  being  in  the  drafting 
department. 

Mr.  Emebt.  I  wondered  how  many  that  description  would  apply 
to  in  work  on  that  line. 

Mr.  Jenks.  In  our  work  probably  12  or  14;  I  do  not  know  just 
what  they  have  in  the  drawing  room. 

Mr.  Emert.  You  employ  more  draftsmen  than  that  usually? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Not  in  just  my  finishing  end  of  it;  if  you  take  the  steel 
works  as  a  whole,  then  it  would  be  in  the  hundreds. 

Mr.  Emebt.  Hundreds  of  draftsmen? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Emebt.  How  long  do  they  ordinarily  work? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Eight  and  a  half  to  nine  hours,  but  at  the  same  time, 
when  we  are  in  a  hurry  for  anything,  I  have  known  them  to  work 
until  10  o'clock  every  night  and  Sunday  as  well. 

Mr.  Hatden.  What  is  your  experience  with  the  attitude  of  your 
employees  as  to  overtime? 

Mr.  Jenks.  We  never  have  any  difficulty.  We  never  ask  a  man 
to  work  overtime  if  we  can  possibly  avoid  it,  and  it  is  only  in  a  case 
of  sickness  or  absence  of  some  other  employee  that  we  ask  them  to 
work  overtime ;  I  do  not  have  any  trouble  at  all. 

Mr.  Davenpobt.  Do  you  think  that  if  your  employees  understood 
that  this  bill  was  to  cut  off  from  them  the  privilege  of  working  over- 
time .for  overtime  pay  that  they  would  favor  it  or  oppose  it? 

Mr.  Jenks.  They  would  be  very  much  against  it. 

Mr.  Patson.  No  question  of  it? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Not  a  bit  of  question.  A  man  who  is  working  does  not 
want  any  restriction.  You  can  make  an  eight-hour  law  that  will  suit 
some  of  the  fellows  you  have  to  have,  but  he  is  not  worth  having; 
but  you  take  the  man  who  is  worth  anything  and  he  wants  no  restric- 
tions; he  wants  to  be  let  alone.  In  my  judgment,  the  more  you 
restrict  the  young  fellow,  the  worse  he  is.  I  would  not  give  you  5 
cents  for  the  fellow  who  is  looking  at  the  clock  to  see  when  his  eight 
hours  are  up.  Those  men  are  always  taken  care  of,  and  they  get  all 
they  are  worth,  and  very  often  a  little  more. 

t'he  Chairman.  About  every  witness  who  has  been  here  stated 
that  imder  an  eight-hour  law,  construed  as  this  is  construed  here, 
the  concerns  which  they  represent  would  refuse  to  take  care  of  con- 
tracts. That  being  true  of  course  the  condition  that  you  have  sug- 
gested would  result  in  the  Government  having  to  do  its  own  work. 
Assuming  that  a  bill  was  to  be  passed  which  would  prevent  the  people 
who  now  do  this  work  from  taking  contracts,  would  you  have  any 
definite  idea  of  how  long  it  would  require  the  Government  to  get  ready 
to  do  its  own  work;  that  is,  when  such  a  bill  might  take  effect  with 
safety  to  the  interests  of  the  Government  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Jenks.  If  the  Government  could  build  their  works  with  the 
same  energy  that  the  ordinary  private  corporation  would,  which  is 
doubtful,  it  would  take  between  ten  and  fifteen  vears,  at  least. 

Mr.  Patson.  One  thing  I  do  not  think  has  "been  brought  out  as 
fully  as  I  would  like  to  have  it  myself.  Take  it  for  the  past  year  and 
in  the  immediate  present,  what  are  the  relations  between  your  cor- 
poration and  its  employees  as  to  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  compen- 
sation which  they  get;  are  they  amicable  or  otherwise? 
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Mr.  Jenks.  Amicable,  sir;  we  have  not  had  a  particle  of  trouble 
since  1904. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  might  just  mention  this,  as  to  the  relation  between 
the  employees  and  the  corporation;  you  might  say  it  is  from  finan- 
cial reasons,  but  I  do  not  know.  The  first  year  we  subscribed  for 
stock  in  the  corporation  there  was  a  Uttle  more  than  half  of  it  turned 
in;  the  men  had  not  got  the  confidence  in  it,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  In  1907,  last  year,  there  were  25,000  shares  of  preferred  stock 
to  be  subscribed  by  the  workmen,  and  I  understood  ten  days  ago  that 
they  had  been  more  than  subscribed,  and  I  was  notified  that  1  would 
only  get  50  per  cent  of  my  subscription,  which  was  limited  anyway, 
and  probably  not  that  much;  that  is  the  relation  between  the  em- 
ployees and  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Holder.  Before  you  retire,  would  you  kindly  inform  me  the 
full  amount  of  stock  that  your  employees*,  as  workmen,  own  in  the 
United  States  plant  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  I  know  this,  it  was  com- 
puted by  one  of  our  auditors  the  other  day  that  if  the  corporation 
ran  on  at  about  the  same  basis  that  they  nave,  providing  the  men 
and  their  famihes  would  hold  onto  the  stock  that  they  subscribe  for 
each  year,  that  in  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  the  employees  would 
own  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Holder.  What  proportion  of  the  employees  own  stock?. 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Holder.  Fifty  per  cent? 
.  Mr.  Jenks.  You  know,  that  is  hardly  a  fair  Question;  I  do  not 
know  why  you  want  to  bring  that  out  ,'^  but  I  will  tell  j^ou  that  you 
take  out  our  foreiga  labor,  what  I  might  call  *' transient  labor,"  tnat 
works  in  the  yards  for  a  month  or  two,  and  maybe  goes  back  to  Egypt 
or  some  other  place,  if  you  take  what  I  consider  the  American  labor, 
I  would  say  50  per  cent;  of  course,  that  is  more  or  less  conjecture. 

Mr.  Holder.  That  would  be  confined,  then,  to  what  you  call  the 
skilled  and  semiskilled,  not  the  unskilled  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  There  is  hardly  a  stenographer  in  our  building  getting 
$40  or  $50  but  what  is  getting  a  share  ol  that  stock  a  year;  1  know 
of  one  case  of  a  girl  who  is  earning  $70  a  month  who  has  seven  shares, 
five  paid  up  and  two  being  paid. 

Mr.  Hunt.  There  were  $68,600  subscribed  for  in  1907  at  Home- 
stead alone. 

Mr,  Tracy.  Leaving  the  question  of  wages  entirely  out  of  it,  is  it 
it  not  just  as  practicable  to  run  the  iron  mill  three  shifts  a  day  as  two 
shifts? 

Mr.  Jenks.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Tracy.  For  what  reason? 

Mr.  Jenks.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  reasons.  For  instance, 
you  take  an  open-hearth  furnace;  it  is  going  on  to-morrow  with 
Government  work.  Thev  will  do  their  best  to  get  that  heat  charged 
up,  charge  that  heat  an(f  get  the  heating  made  while  the  one  man  is 
in  charge  of  it. 

Mr.  Tracy.  If  he  does  not  succeed  in  doing  that  in  a  shift  of 
twelve  hours,  then  the  other  man  comes  along  and  takes  that  up? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Not  necessarily.  Before  I  went  with  the  Carnegie 
Company  I  was  superintendent  of  the  La  Belle  Steel  Works  that 
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morning — the  starting  time.  I  always  liked  to  start  at  6,  biit  that 
is  optional  with  the  two  crews;  they  can  either  start  at  5  or  6, 
whichever  thev  like.  They  start  at  4.30;  at  7  o'clock — that  is,  two 
hours  after — they  stop  work;  they  stop  for  thirty  minutes;  that  is, 
stop  the  whole  mill  tor  that  length  of  time  with  the  exception  of 
fixing  up  rolls  and  furnaces.  At  10  o'clock  they  stop  thirty  minutes, 
at  12  they  stop  thirty  minutes;  net  working  time,  ten  hours,  but 
thev  are  in  the  works  twelve  hours,  and  quite  a  number  of  these 
mills,  as  I  say,  have  spell  hands,  assistants,  so  that  we  keep  going  on, 
and  when  a  fellow  wants  to  go  and  get  his  lunch,  he  goes  and  gets  it; 
but  that  is  a  matter  of  agreement  between  him  anu  his  helper. 

Mr.  Hayden.  In  relays,  in  other  words? 

Mr.  Jenks.  In  relays. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  A.  E.  HTINT,  GENERAL  SUFERIHTEHDEFT 
OF  THE  HOMESTEAD  STEEL  WORKS  OF  THE  CARHEOIE  STEEL 
COMFAHY. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Hunt,  will  you  please  state  your  name  and 
occupation  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  A.  R.  Hunt.  I  am  general  superintendent  of  the 
Homestead  Steel  Works. 

Mr.  Hayden.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that  com-* 
panv? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Nearly  twenty-one  years. 

Mr.  Hayden.  In  what  different  capacities? 

Mr.  Hunt.  In  the  capacity  of  a  roller,  a  mechanic,  subforeman, 
foreman,  and  in  the  present  capacity. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Will  you  state,  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Hunt,  your 
attitude  toward  this  bill  and  its  application  to  the  work  under  you? 

Mr.  Hunt.  We  have  employee!  at  the  Homestead  steel  works 
about  10,000  men.  Our  output  last  year  was  120,000  tons  per 
month,  of  which  about  3  per  cent  was  for  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  did  you  sav  you  have? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Accurately,  it  is  9,786,  but  call  ft  10,000.  Three  per 
cent  of  this  tonnage  was  for  the  Government.  There  are  three 
requisites  in  our  product — first,  quantity;  second,  quality,  and 
third,  cost  to  manufacture.  We  are  opposecl  to  this  compulsorj"  law, 
first,  because  we  could  not  make  the  necessary  quality  to  meet  Gov- 
ernment requirements  on  a  strict  eight-hour  day.  T  might  explain 
that  in  the  making  of  steel,  iron,  scrap,  and  alloys,  they  are 
charged  in  an  open-nearth  furnace.  It  requires  about  twelve  hours 
to  make  a  heat.  The  critical  work  at  a  particular  time  is  such  that 
should  you  change  your  turn,  one  crew  goins;  off  and  another  coming 
on,  the  one  coming  on  not  knowing  exactlv  how  the  furnace  was 
working,  the  chances  are  the  heat  would  be  spoiled.  There  is  a 
crane,  after  this  heat  is  tapped  in  a  ladle,  that  picks  it  up  and  carries  it 
to  a  mold,  where  it  is  poured  into  an  ingot.     This  crane  is  an  ex- 

Smsive  one,  costing,  perhaps,  $20,000  or  $25,000,  and  if  it  worked  on 
ovemment  work  alone,  it  would  work,  perhaps,  two  hours  out  of  the 
day.  But  it  lifts  the  Government  heat  and  takes  care  of  that  and 
goes  back  and  lifts  a  heat  of  marine  steel,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  divide  the  time  between  Government  work  and  the  other  work. 
There  is  a  crew  in  the  yard  making  up  these  heats,  and  they  will 
make  up  a  heat  of  steel  for  the  Government. 
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ilr.  Patson.  What  do  you  mean  by  making  up? 

ilr.  Hunt.  I  mean  selecting  the  stock,  putting  it  into  buggies,  or 
boxes  on  bu^es;  it  is  then  run  into  the  open-hearth  furnace,  where 
it  is  molded  mto  steel.  The  engineer  who  hauls  this  stuff  in  would, 
periiaps,  work  fifteen  minutes  on  Government  work  and  the  balance 
of  his  time  is  on  other  work.  If  the  crane  man,  in  lifting  an  enor- 
mous ingot,  is  up  in  the  air  probably  50  feet,  and  his  time  is  up,  the 
limit  for  stopping  is  up,  how  is  he  going  to  get  down  and  another 
man  go  up  tnere  and  nnish  his  job  and  go  on  with  the  work?  You 
might  ask,  is  not  that  true  with  the  twelve-hour  shift?  That  is  true, 
but  if  we  are  going  to  have  trouble,  we  do  not  want  to  multiply  it  by 
three  instead  of  two. 

Mr.  Hayden.  He  is  not  obliged  to  come  down  under  the  twelve- 
hour  ^stem;  he  can  go  right  on  and  carry  the  ingot  where  it  is  to 
go  without  being  relieved  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  not  obliged  to  come  down  until  he  has 
poured  that  particular  heat. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  he  does  not  come  down, 
does  he  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes ;  he  comes  down  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  hours,  but 
understand  that  the  most  of  these  heats  are  made  on  the  twelve- 
hour  turn;  that  is,  the  heats  are  charged,  most  of  them,  and  especially 
for  the  Government,  especially  the  heats  that  require  the  alloy.  The 
specialty  is  all  made  in  the  twelve-hour  turn,  and  it  could  not  De  made 
in  an  eight-hour  turn. 

That  heat  then  goes  to  the  rolling  mills,  and  it  is  put  on  a  mill  and 
rolled  into  a  plate.  The  plate  is  partly  finished.  That  roller  and 
his  crew  are  obliged  to  finish  it.  A  new  man  comes  on,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  tell  all  of  the  conditions  of  that  roll.  I  might 
explain  that  in  a  rolling  mill  the  rolls  will  wear  hollow  in  the  center. 
This  piece  that  they  are  rolling  must  be  rolled  to  weight,  which 
means  that  the  edge  of  the  plate  must  be  rolled  thin  enough  to  get 
the  required  weight.  The  man  coming  on  does  not  know  how  much 
that  roll  has  worn;  he  could  not  possibly  roll  that  to  weight.  Hence 
that  piece  is  spoiled.  It  goes  on  into  the  tempering  shop,  and  there 
the  operation  is  so  delicate  that  it  would  be  impossiole  for  two 
crews  to  handle  one  plate ;  they  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Hayden.  And  would  it  not  also  be  impossible,  in  such  a  case, 
where  one  man  took  up  another's  work,  to  place  responsibility  for 
failure  or  the  spoiling  of  material  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  You  could  not  place  the  responsibility.  If  the  open- 
l^arth  crew  was  to  leave  the  work  unfinished  and  it  should  Qot  be 
right  chemicallv,  you  could  not  tell  whether  the  first  man  was  to 
blame  or  whetner  the  man  who  followed  him  was  to  blame;  you 
could  not  place  the  responsibility  by  any  manner  of  means. 

We  are  opposed  to  tnis  bill,  secondly,  because  of  quantity.  More 
tonnage  can  be  made  in  twenty-four  hours,  divided  up  into  two 
shifts  of  twelve  hours,  than  can  be  made  if  divided  into  three  shifts 
of  eight  hours  each.  This  was  demonstrated  several  years  ago  in  our 
plate  department  at  the  Homestead  mills,  which  was  operating  on 
Ml  eight-hour  shift.  This  was  changed  to  twelve  hours,  and  the  out- 
put was  immediately  increased  36  or  40  per  cent  without  the  <  outlay 
of  $1  for  improvements. 

Mr.  Holder.  What  date  was  that  ? 
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Mr.  Hunt.  It  was  back  in  1893. 

Mr.  Hayden.  And  you  have  not  tried  the  experiment  since? 

Mr.  Hunt.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  an  eight-hour  man  in  our  employ 
at  the  Homestead  steel  works. 

Mr.  H0I4DEB.  Had  you  been  running  eight  hours  previous  to  1892 1 

Mr.  Hunt.  In  two  or  three  departments. 

Thirdly,  we  are  opposed  to  this  proposed  law  because  of  cost.  If 
the  turn  is  changed  at  a  critical  moment,  as  I  explained  before,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  men  coming  on  to  take  up  the  work  as 
laid  down  by  the  men  going  off  the  turn.  This,  of  course,  entails 
enormous  cost  and  outlay,  wnich  we  feel  when  the  manager  gives  an 
account  of  the  cost  of  his  operations. 

As  I  explained  before,  during  certain  stages  it  is  not  all  so  critical, 
but  during  certain  stages  each  neat  of  steel  and  each  plate  is  handlea 
individuaUy,  and  it  must  be  necessary  for  one  man  or  one  crew  to 
finish  one  operation  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  grade  of  efficiency. 
It  was  intimated  a  few  minutes  ago  that  the  man  could  do  better 
work,  more  work,  if  he  only  worked  eight  hours  a  day;  that  has  not 
been  my  experience  at  Homestead.  I  have  been  a  workman;  I 
know  something  of  their  trials  and  tribulations,  and  I  know  that  the 
man  working  twelve  hours  will  do  more  and  better  work  the  last  two  or 
three  hours  of  the  twelve  than  he  will  do  in  the  first  two  or  three  or  four 
hours.  There  is  something — I  can  not  explain  it,  I  have  never  heard 
it  explained — but  it  is  a  sort  of  getting  together,  or  sort  of  desire  to 
get  out  of  the  day^s  work  all  there  is  in  it,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
turn  the  men  work  together  better,  for  some  reason,  ana  they  will 
get  out  more  tonnage,  and  they  will  do  better  work  in  the  last  two 
or  three  hours  than  they  ever  do  in  the  first  hours  of  the  twelve-hour 
shift.  This  is  also  true,  that  they  will  do  more  and  better  work  the 
last  hours  of  the  night  shift.  I  can  not  explain  why  it  is,  but  it  is 
true.     I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  further  to  say. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Hunt,  on  the  question  of  armor  plate,  you  manu- 
facture armor  plates  for  the  Government  for  its  vessels? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  per  centage  is  that  of  your  tonnage  output, 
roughly  speaking,  if  you  can  not  state  positively? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  can  give  you  the  figures.  Our  average  output  is 
1,100  tons  a  month  out  of  20,000  tons. 

Mr.  Emery.  Could  you  say  what  the  percentage  of  the  armor 
plate  you  make  for  the  Government  is  in  comparison  with  the  total 
amount  made  for  public  use? 

Mr.'HuNT.  Do  1  understand  you  to  ask  the  total  amoimt  manu- 
factured that  is  accepted? 

Mr.  Emery.  What  percentage  made  for  the  Government  do  you 
manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Emery.  Even  approximately? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  know  that  at  Homestead  it  is  about  3  per  cent  of  our 
output. 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  think  it  is  about  one-third,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Hunt.  At  a  former  hearing  there  was  a  question  brought  up, 
whether  the  owner  could  work  on  nis  own  work  as  long  as  he  pleased. 
As  has  been  brought  out,  there  are  about  1,500  new  subscribers  to 
stock  at  the  Homestead  Steel  Works,  ranging  in  the  number  of  shares 
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from  1  to  12  or  15.  If  the  shareholder  has  a  right  to  work  on  his 
own  work — the  owner — what  is  this  bill  going  to  do  ?  What  is  the  oper- 
ation of  this  bill  as  far  as  that  man  is  concerned)  You  can  not  cur- 
tail a  man's  personal  liberty.  You  said  a  few  moments  ago,  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  can  not  say  how  long  a  man  shall  shove  a  lawn  mower. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  to  answer  that  question  legallv, 
but  I  suppose  Judge  Payson  would  say  that  a  man  who  is  a  stock- 
holder in  a  corporation  wijs  still  an  employee  when  he  is  on  its  pay 
roll. 

Mr.  Holder.  What  voice  do  you  stockholders  have  in  the  m'anage- 
ment  of  the  concern? 

Mr.  Hunt.  The  voice  that  any  workman  has  in  the  management 
of  the  concern  he  works  for — by  being  loyal  and  true  to  the  interests 
of  the  company.  He  is  then  loyal  and  true  to  his  own  interests. 
Other  than  that  he  has  no  voice  in  the  pohcies  or  management  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  Emery.  Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Holder,  as  an  employee  or  a 
shareholder? 

Mr.  Holder.  We  mean  as  a  shareholder. 

Mr.  Hunt.  He  has  a  vote  in  the  stockholders'  meeting,  to  be  sure. 

Mr.  Emery.  He  has  the  same  voice  in  the  corporation  as  a  share- 
holder has,  just  as  Mr.  Corey  has? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Just  the  same. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  In  case  the  concern  made  a  contract  with  the 
United  States  Government,  would  he  not  also  be  a  party  to  the  con- 
tract? 

ilr.  Hunt.  In  that  sense,  yes,  in  the  sense  of  every  other  share- 
holder. 

Mr.  XiCHOLi^.  And  therefore  would  have  agreed  already  not  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Hunt.  No;  I  do  not  look  at  it  that  way. 

Mr,  NiCHOLLS.  Suppose  the  contract  says  that  that  is  all  the 
hours  per  day  that  snail  be  worked? 

Mr.  Hunt.  If  you  should  take  a  contract  with  the  Government 
for  work  which  you  could  do  yourself,  personally,  would  you  feel 
bound  to  abide  by  the  letter  of  tne  law  when  it  says  that  no  one  shall 
work  over  eight  hours  ? 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  I  have  asked  you  that  question. 

Mr,  Hunt.  I  do  not  think  they  would  be. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  If  you  made  a  written  contract,  would  you  not  feel 
bound  by  it? 

Mr.  Jenks.*  The  employee  would  not  know  anything  about  that 
contract? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Outside  of  the  office,  I  do  not  suppose  the  contract  is 
known  to  the  men  or  to  the^  employees  at  all. 

Mr.  Hayden.  From  your  experience  among  them,  what  do  you 
suppose  would  be  their  attitude  on  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  My  experience  among  the  men  has  been  very  intimate ; 
I  am  personally  known,  I  suppose,  to  75  or  80  per  cent  of  our  em- 
ployees. I  do  not  think  that  if  the  question  was  submitted  to  the 
employees,  there  would  be  one  minute's  hesitation  in  their  all  voting 
in  favor  of  the  twelve-hour  shift. 

Mr.  Davenport.  If  your  men  knew  that  this  bill  proposed  to 
deprive  them  of  the  pnvilege  of  working  overtime  for  overtime  pay, 
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would  they  not  resent  that,  or  any  such  law  which  would  strip  them 
of  that  pnvilege  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  If  there  was  only  one  word  that  was  stricken  out  of 
that  proposed  law,  I  think  they  would  possiblj  vote  for  it,  but  we 
would  stdl  continue  to  work  the  twelve-hour  shift. 

Mr.  Payson.  What  is  that  word,  "permit?" 
.  Mr.  Hunt./* Permit." 

Mr.  Payson.  Take  the  law  as  is  it  stands,  as  contemplated  in 
Judge  Davenport's  question,  providing  for  an  arbitrary  eight-hour 
day  without  any  permission  to  work  overtime,  what,  in  your  judg- 
ment, would  be  the  expressed  opinion  of  your  employees' as  to  that 
law? 

Mr.  Hunt.  From  personal  Questioning  I  am  positive  that  they 
would  choose  the  twelve-hour  snift. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is,  be  opposed  to  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  theory  do  you  think  they  would  proba- 
bly vote  for  it  if  the  word  *' permit''  were  stricken  out? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Because  then  they  would  be  permitted  to  work  the 
twelve  hours. 

Mr.  Payson.  And  thej^  would  do  it? 

Mr.  Hunt.  They  certainly  would  do  it. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  What  would  be  left  of  the  real  intention  of  the 
measure  if  that  were  stricken  out? 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  too  plain. 

Mr.  Hunt.  The  question  of  hard  manual  labor  has  been  touched 
upon,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  make  it  any  plainer  than  has 
already  been  done.  We  have  hundreds  of  positicms  that  are  occu- 
pied by  men  who  do  not  work  very  hard.  You  would  naturally  sup- 
pose that  a  roller  was  a  very  hard-working  man,  but  to-day  he  is  not. 
Our  men  at  Homestead  work  on  an  average  of  nine  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes  per  day;  the  balance  of  the  time  is  put  in  watching  for  steel 
to  get  hot,  the  other  man  doing  the  work,  as  in  one  of  our  departments 
we  have  about  500  men,  ana  all  of  the  hammer  men,  every  one  of 
them,  only  works  half  the  time.  We  have  two  crews;  one  crew  will 
work  thirty  minuter,  go  out  doors,  read  the  paper,  play  ball,  or  any- 
thing else,  and  the  other  crew  works  the  other  thirty  minutes.  The 
work  is  not  hard.  A  man  can  stand  the  twelve-hour  work  without 
any  inconvenience  to  himself,  if  that  feature  was  brought  out,  we 
will  say.  Of  course,  he  has  to  be  on  duty.  It  is  not  hard,  manual 
labor  at  the  steel  works  to-day.     Years  ago  men  could  not  stand  it. 

Mr.  Holder.  What  system  do  you  have  of  drawing  your  sheets 
out  of  the  rolls  in  your  mills? 

Mr.  Hunt.  We  nave  a  large  electric  crane  that  charges  the  steel 
at  the  furnace,  draws  it,  and  puts  it  on  the  rollers  in  the  rolling  mill. 

Mr.  Holder.  The  men  do  not  have  to  dtag  it  out? 

Mr.  Hunt.  No;  the  heater  goes,  perhaps,  as  near  the  furnace  as 
you  are  from  me,  his  helper  perhaps  the  same  distance.  After  the 
heat  has  been  brought  to  the  proper  temperature,  this  man  will  run 
a  machine;  he  goes  up  in  front  of  the  fiumace,  and  a  boy,  perhaps 
100  feet  away,  touches  a  button,  and  he  takes  the  heat  out  and  runs 
it  to  the  mill  and  it  is  rolled  into  plates. 

Mr.  Holder.  How  many  men  are  there  in  that  crew? 
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Mr.  Hunt.  One  man;  that  is,  one  man  on  this  machine.  Tlie 
heater  has  a  crew  of  himself  and  helper  for  about  four  heating  furnaces. 

Mr.  Hatden.  How  long  does  your  skilled  labor  stay  with  you,  as 
a  role,  if  you  have  figures  on  that  point,  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  have  no  accurate  figures.  We  have  at  Homestead 
men  who  are  getting  to  be  60,  66,  or  70  years  old  who  have  been  with 
the  company,  not  at  Homestead,  but  who  have  come  there  from 
other  departments  at  Braddock  and  those  places,  and  they  are  active, 
strong  men,  yet  they  do  not  fill  positions  as  heaters  or  rollers  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  i  can  not  recall  one  case  where  a  man  has 
entirely  broken  down  in  health  due  to  working  at  the  Homestead 
Steel  Works. 

Mr.  Emery.  How  long  did  you  say  some  of  these  men""have  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Hunt.  We  have  several  men  in  the  employ  of  the  company 
who  have  been  there  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Emert.  That  is,  skilled  mechanics? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  and  we  still  retain  them. 

Mr.  Emery.  Shopmen? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir.  Most  of  the  older  men  are  employed  as 
helpers  and  in  cleaning  up  the  works.  We  provide  for  them  m  their 
old  age  as  well  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  same  question  I  asked  Mr. 
Jenks,  so  as  to  have  a  concise  answer.  What  is  the  relation  between 
your  corporation  and  its  employees  upon  the  general  subject  of  the 
nours  of  labor  and  wages  which  they  are  getting,  amicable  or  other- 
wise? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Amicable,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  case  where  the  men  are  feeling  aggrieved.  If  they  are, 
they  do  ndt  demonstrate  it,  and  we  surely  would  know  of  it  if  they 
were. 

Mr.  Hayden.  It  has  been  suggested  that  you  might  give  your 
views  on  the  point  of  how  far  tne  terrti  '* laborer''  or  ** mechanic'' 
would  apply  to  your  emplovees? 

Mr.  E!m£RY.  Especially  the  term  "mechanic." 

Mr.  Hunt.  There  are,!  suppose,  about  40  per  cent  of  our  employees 
who  are  common  laborers;  10  to  16  per  cent  are  mechanics,  roughly 
speaking.    I  have  not  the  accurate  figures. 

Mr.  Emery.  Would  it  be  perfectly  clear  in  your  mind,  Mr.  Hunt, 
where  the  term  ** mechanic"  applied  to  your  skilled  labor  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes;  the  term  "mechanic"  applies  to  all  machinists, 
boiler  makers,  carpenters,  pattern  makers,  and  eyerything  of  that 
kind  who  would  be  aflFected  by  this  bill,  because  a  great  many  of 
them  work  on  the  finishing  end  of  a  Government  job. 

Mr.  Hayden.  And  it  would  unquestionably  apply  to  the  crane 
men,  of  whom  you  spoke? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Undoiibtedly. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  draftsmen? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  from  ten  to  fifteen  draftsmen  work- 
ing in  the  armor  department  alone.  The  works  employ  about  50 
draftsmen. 

I  would  like  to  ask  what  bearing  this  law  would  have  on  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company,  or  any  other  steel  manufacturer.  Would  they 
be  amenable  to  this  law  if  they  purchased  alloys  in  Canada  and  in 
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Burope  or  in  Asia,  from  all  over  the  world  pretty  much?  Would 
we  be  amenable  to  the  law  if  it  were  proven  that  the  company  fur- 
nishing these  alloys  has  worked  more  than  eight  hours  a  day? 

The  Chairman.  Alloy  is  a  manufactured  thing,  is  it — the  metals 
which  you  used  for  allojr? 

Mr.  Hunt.  It  is  certainly  a  manufactured  article. 

Mr.  Payson.  What  is  an  alloy,  so  as  to  get  it  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  mean  if  you  take  a  heat  of  steel,  put  into  that  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  nickel,  chrome,  timgsten,  vanadium,  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  then  it  is  an  alloy.  , 

Mr.  Payson.  The  product  is  an  alloy? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payson.  Are  nickel,  chrome,  tungsten,  and  vanadium  original 
elements  that  are  gotten  as  ores  are  gotten,  simply  dug  out  of  the 
ground? 

Mr.  Hunt.  They  are  gotten  out  of  the  ground  simply  as  iron  ore  is. 

Mr.  Payson.  Do  they  come  to  you  that  way? 

Mr.  Hunt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayden.  In  other  words,  you  buy  them  manufactured  to  that 
extent  in  which  you  use  them? 

Mr.  Hunt.  They  come  manufactured,  ready  for  us  to  put  into  the 
steel. 

Mr.  Payson.  Following  that  subject  further,  the  alloys  that  you 
buyj  are  they  recognized  in  the  specifications  for  Government  work 
so  that  the  special  elements  making  up  the  alloy  which  you  buy  and 
which  comes  to  you  as  a  finished  product,  have  to  stand  a  certain 
specification? 

Mr.  Hunt.  The  specifications  require  that  the  armor  plate  must 
stand  certain,  requirements.  To  meet  them  we  are  obliged  to  put  in 
the  alloy. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Can  you  not  buy  nickel  in  the  open  market,  and 
copper,  and  all  the  other  metals  that  go  in  to  make  the  alloy? 

Mr.  Hunt.  What  do  you  mean  by  *'open  market?" 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Send  to  a  manufacturer,  or  to  a  smelting  company, 
and  say  you  want  so  many  pounds  of  nickel  or  so  many  pounds  of 
copper,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Hunt.  There  is  but  one  firm  in  the  United  States  that  I  know 
of  where  you  can  get  vanadium,  for  instance.  You  can  go  and  buy 
that  vanadium,  the  armor-plate  manufacturer  can  buy  it,  or  anybody 
else  can  buy  it;  would  you  call  that  an  open  market? 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  I  would  call  it  an  open  market;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Then  armor  plate  is  in  the  open  market,  because  you 
can  come  down  and  buy  as  many  tons  as  you  can  pay  for. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Then,  according  to  my  construction  of  an  open 
market,  you  buy  those  metals  for  your  alloys  from  foreign  countries; 
is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  A  great  many  of  them ;  yes. 

Mr,  Hayden.  They  are,  to  some  extent,  manufactured,  are  they 
not,  before  you  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  found  in  shape  in  oxides  and  reduced 
to  metallic  alloys;  the  nickel  is  found  in  the  form  of  an  oxide,  and 
they  all  are.  Then  it  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  metallic  nickel  or 
metallic  tungsten. 
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Mr.  Jenks.  When  y^ou  specify  for  a  certain  tungsten  x)r  any  other 
alloy,  do  you  not  specify  wnat  grade  you  need  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir;  we  specify  what  percentage  of  tungsten  or 
vanadium. 

Mr.  Payson.  How  is  that  made,  as  a  rule;   upon  your  order? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Made? 

Mr.  Payson.  Yes;  by  the  manufacturer  of  that  alloy;  upon  your 
order? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  in  every  instance.  I  know 
that  nickel  is  made  especially  for  us;  I  know  that  vanadium  is  made 
especially  for  us. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hunt.  But  I  do  not  know  that  tungsten  is;  I  am  not  positive 
about  that. 

Mr.  Emery.  In  those  things  you  speak  of,  those  things  are  made 
for  you  just  as  jou  make  the  armor  ror  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Ites;  in  that  broad  sense. 

The  Chairman.  Answering  your  question,  Air.  Hunt,  I  should  say, 
in  my  opinion,  that  those  are  articles  which  you  buy  in  the  open 
market.  These  gentlemen  have  a  diflFerent  view;  it  is  something  on 
which  we  have  not  agreed. 

Mr.  Payson.  And  under  the  different  views  the  poor  manufac- 
turer has  to  stand  up  ana  take  his  chances. 

Mr.  HtTNT.  If  that  is  true,  then  armor  plate  is  in  the  open  market, 
because  you  can  come  down  to  Pittsburg  and  buy  all  the  armor  plate 
you  want  if  your  pocketbook  holds  out. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  make  it  according  to  specification  furnished 
by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Hunt.  We  make  it  to  a  physical  specification  and  a  baUistic 
test. 

Mr.  Rainey.  And  the  Government  requires  that? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes;  the  Government  reqmres  that. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  other  Governments  require  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  think  they  do;  perhaps  not  so  rigid  a  test  as  we  are 
subjected  to. 

The  Chairman.  This  morning,  during  the  examination,  Mr.  NichoUs 
asked  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  bill^  or  what  would  become 
of  the  bill — I  do  not  remember  the  words — ^if  the  words  '*or  permit" 
were  stricken  out  of  it,  and  Judge  Payson  answered  that  that  was  *'  too 
plain,"  and  it  went  off  with  that.  Kight  there  I  think  that  I  ought 
to  say,  having  been  associated  with  this  bill,  that  I  differ  from  the 
opinion  that  seemed  to  be  expressed.  I  have  never  been  right  sure 
tnat  those  words  in  the  bill  have  a  particle  of  effect,  except  an  admin- 
istrative effect,  on  the  law  or  the  construction  of  the  law,  assuming  it 
were  a  law.  In  other  words,  whether  under  a  statute  like  that  it 
would  not  be  held  that  a  ten-hour  regulation  or  a  twelve-hour  regula- 
tion to  which  a  man  must  conform  of  course  if  he  keeps  the  job  and 
works  on  that  basis  would  not  be  required  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law.  I  have  not  very  much  doubt  about  it.  I  doubt  if  the  words 
have  any  legal  effect. 

Mr.  Payson.  You  can  see,  then,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  defeat  the 
evident  intention  of  the  law,  namely,  to  restrict  the  hours  of  labor  to 
eight  hours  with  that  word  ** permit"  left  out. 
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The  Chairman.  I  can  see  that  it  would  make  a  difference  in  admin- 
istration perhaps,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  has  any  legal  effect. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  goes  to  show  how  gentlemen  will  differ.  I  have 
no  more  doubt  than  that  I  am  sitting  here  that  if  those  words  should 
be  stricken  out  I  could  prepare  a  plan  for  the  workmen  so  that  every 
man  could  work  as  long  as  he  pleased,  and  there  could  not  be  a  dollar  of 
penalty  collected.     That  is  simply  a  difference  of  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  In  saying  that,  do  you  mean  to  say  any  more  than 
that  you  could  devise  a  technical  evasion'^ 

Mr.  Payson.  I  would  not  call  it  a  substantial  compliance  with  the 
law  itself.  Without  going  into  details  and  speakmg  just  on  the 
threshold,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  we  make  a  contract  with  the 
men  requiring  them  to  work  eight  hours  a  day;  that  would  be  the 
limit  of  their  day's  labor  so  far  as  the  requirement  was  concerned, 
but  we  would  offer  them  the  option  of  overtime  just  as  every  union 
permits,  except  one.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  our  plan  we  would 
give  ten  hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  work,  but  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  labor  corresponding  to  the  reduction  in  the  time,  and  then  an  agree- 
ment to  work  overtime  for  a  nominal  amount,  a  time  and  a  hiuf  or 
double  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  that  the  evasion  would  be  rather  a 
delicate  experiment. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  to  consider  the  kind  of  thing 
touched,  to  wit,  a  man's  labor,  his  job;  as  to  whether  the  thing  was 
not  devised  in  a  way  that  it  would  practically  ainount  to  a  require- 
ment; would  be  so  (deUcate  that  I  snould  hesitate  a  very  long  time 
before  I  would  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Suppose  the  men  petitioned  that  they  •  would 
Uke  to  make  overtime  on  this  job  and  the  boss  said,  "All  right;  go 
ahead."     Would  not  that  be  a  violation  of  the  law? 

The  Chairman.  I  w^iU  answer  yes,  with  the  remark  that  if  it 
should  be  shown  by  a  trial  that  that  petition  was  brought  about  by 
influences  which  we  could  readily  imagine  we  woula  still  be  up 
against  the  question-  whether  that  was  tantamount  to  a  requirment. 

Afr.  Davenport.  Would  it  not  be  voluntary? 

The  Chairman.  In  the  way  you  stated;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davenport.  It  would  "be  a  violation  of  the  law? 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  would  not  be. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Exactly  the  reverse  was  held  in  Kansas.  It  was 
shown  that  the  men  asked  for  the  work,  and  the  court  said  that  that 
was  a  violation  of  the  law,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  all  turn  on  how  that  statute  reads. 

Mr.  Davenport.  That  had  these  very  words  "or  permitted." 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  we  are  discussing  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  bill  with  the  words  stricken  out. 

(Thereupon,  at  3.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  untU 
tomorrow,  Thursday.  March  5,  1908,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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Subcommittee  on  Labor,  No.  1, 

House  op  Representatives, 

Thursday,  March  5,  1908. 
The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner 
(chairman)   in  the  chair. 

STATEKSHT  OP  ME.  EOBEET  J.  DAVIS,  OPEEATINO  MAVAOEE  OF 
THE  AMEEICAN  BEIDOE  GOMFAHY. 

ilr.  Emery.  Mr.  Davis,  will  you  state  your  connection  with  the 
American  Bridge  Company  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Operating  manager  of  the  eastern  division,  which 
includes  all  plante  east  of  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Emery.  About  how  many  plants  are  operated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Company  ? 

ilr.  Davis.  Aoout  16  active  plants. 

Mr.  Emery.  Can  you  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  their  extent 
by  stating  the  location? 
'Mr.  Davis.  From  the  New  England  States  to  the  Central  West. 

Mr.  Emery.  In  what  cities  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  located  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis, 
St.  Louis,  Toledo,  Canton,  Detroit,  rittsburg;  Ambridge,  Pa.; 
Buffalo,  Albany;  Portland,  Conn.;  Brooklyn,  N.  i.;  Trenton,  N.  J.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

Mr.  Emery.  What,  approximately,  is  the  amount  of  labor  employed 
bv  the  American  Bridge  Company? 
'Mr.  Davis.  From  15,000  to  20,000  men. 

Mr.  Emery.  And  thev  are  especially  engaged  in  what? 

ilr.  Davis.  In  the  fabrication  of  structural  steel. 

Mr.  Emery.  Are  you  probably  the  largest  producers  of  structural 
steel  in  the  United  States? 

ilr.  Davis.  Yes;  by  a  good  percentage. 

Mr.  Emery.  It  is  probably  true  that  you  supply,  both  in  public  and 
private  construction,  most  of  the  structural  steel,  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  structural  steel,  in  use? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  use,  yes;  a  greater  percentage  of  the  structural 
st^el. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  also  conduct  an  erecting  department,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  for  the  erection  of  such  structures  as  we  have  con- 
tracts for. 

Mr.  Emery.  Would  you  supply  structural  steel  in  Government 
buildings?  • 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  your  Office  Building  for  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  various  other  structures  in  times  gone  by;  also  for  the 
Philippines,  for  that  matter;  your  coaling  stations  in  the  Philippines 
at  the  present  time;  both  export  and  domestic  work. 

Mr.  Emery.  WTiat  was  that  about  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Da\iis.  We  are  now  constructing,  through  J.  D.  Wliite  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  the  structural  steel  for  the  Philippine  coaling  stations. 

Mr.  Emery.  How  many  stations? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  can  not  say  that;  but  one  I  am  sure  of — one  larg^ 
one. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  have  read  and  examined  the  proposed  House  ^ 
15651  from  the  standpoint  of  a  practical  business  man  o*-  -*-— 
your  line  of  industry,  nave  you  not  ? 
32796—08 ^18 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Emery.  Will  you  kindly  state  to  the  committee  your  views  of 
that  bill? 

Mr.  Davis.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  fabrication  of  structural 
steel  the  bill  is  absolutely  impossible  to  be  complied  with,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  in  connection  with  that,  that  it  comes 
principally  as  a  protest.  If  such  articles  could  be  bought  in  the  open 
market,  if  we  considered  that  our  product  could  be  purchased  in  the 
open  market,  we  would  not  make  any  objection  to  the  bill,  but  our 
product  can  not  be  purchased  in  the  open  market. 

It  might  be  well  for  me  to  explain  why  I  say  it  is  impossible  to 
fabricate  structural  material  under  the  provisions  of  tliis  bill.  In  the 
first  place,  structural  material  has  many  preliminary  processes  before 
it  is  finished.  For  instance,  leaving  out  the  drafting  of  it  after  the 
plans  have  been  completed,  we  have  to  make  templets,  or  what 
would  usually  be  called  "patterns,"  the  same  as  you  would  make  a 
pattern  for  a  dre^ss,  although  this  is  a  pattern  for  the  design  of  the 
structure  you  desire. 

Mr.  Payson.  Before  you  leave  that,  this  templet  is  complete  as  to 
the  shape  that  the  metal  is  to  be,  and  also  as  to  the  necessary  borings 
for  fastening  to  its  corresponding  fixture? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely  every  connection  and  detail  which  later 
may  enter  into  its  fabrication,  so  far  as  the  location  of  the  hole  is 
concerned,  to  absolute  perfection,  not  a  sixty-fourth  of  an  inch  varia- 
tion; we  do  not  allow  any  variation.  From  there  it  goes  to  the 
laying;-out  department.  This  templet  is  placed  on  whatever  piece  of 
material  it  may  be,  from  6  inches  to  60  or  80  or  90  feet  in  length — that 
is,  with  a  center  prick  upon  it,  you  take  the  templet  and  mark  dis- 
tinctly on  this  iron  where  it  is  to  be  later  drilled  or  punched.  After 
that  operation  it  goes  to  the  punchers,  and  it  is  there  punched 
wherever  it  is  indicated,  or  sheared,  scarfed,  or  whatever  may  be  nec- 
esssry  is  done.  From  there  it  goes  to  our  assembling  or  ntting-up 
departments;  there  it  is  assembled.  These  various  shapes  and  sizes 
of  structural  steel  are  made  on  one  principle;  they  may  be  a  truss  or 
column  or  girder  or  shoe  or  any  one  of  the  numerous  structural  pro- 
ductions. After  that  it  goes  to  the  riveting  department,  and  there  it 
is  riveted  up.  Then  it  goes  out  into  the  yard  for  finishing,  painting, 
and  loading. 

To  show  how  preposterous  it  would  be  to  consider  a  provision  of 
this  kind  in  a  plant  of  this  kind,  or  in  a  shop  where  fabrication  is  car- 
ried on,  I  will  go  into  it  a  little  more  particularly.  For  instance,  if 
we  were  to  tun  a  structure  like  the  office  building  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  our  field  force  to  be 
kept  in  operation,  as  to  the  building  and  laying  operations,  to  do  that 
rignt  we  must  run  it  through  constantly.  We  take  one  story  at  a 
time  and  run  the  columns  and  girders  and  all  constructions  through. 
You  can  see  that  if  we  were  to  run  eight  hours  and  do  that  and  from 
fifteen  up  to  forty  jobs  in  the  shop  at  the  same  time,  it  c6uld  not  be 
accomphshed  for  tnis  reason;  we  would  be  following  along  with  a 
girder  for  the  Government  suspended  on  a  riveter;  the  whistle  blows, 
the  crane  boy  leaves  his  crane;  here  is  a  valuable  piece  of  mechanism, 
but  he  leaves  this  girder  suspended.  We  do  not  have  double  turns, 
therefore  you  can  see  how  preposterous  it  would  be.  He  can  not 
lower  it;  he  leaves,  with  the  possible  expense  of  having  the  thing  drop 
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and  destroyed,  or  even  killing:  some  one.     Suppose  we  had  one  of 

those  girders  on  a  planer  and  it  came  to  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon; 

he  would  have  to  stop  that  right  where  it  was;  he  could  not  take  that 

piece  off  the  machine  and  go  on  an  additional  hour,  because  he  had 

taken  eight  hours.     By  the  time  he  would  have  taken  that  oflF  the 

machine  and  placed  another  on,  the  hour  would  be  up.     It  is  from  an 

economical  standpoint;  it  means  the  stoppage  of  everything  that 

comes  behind  it.     We  must  run  a  thing  in  ^sequence  right  through  the 

shop. 

To  show  you  another  thing,  supposing  we  were  painting  in  the  yard 

and  it  came  along  to  the  time  that  he  should  stop  on  this  Government 

work;  we  were  using  a  certain  kind  of  specified  paint  on  that  work. 

This  paint  is,  perhaps,  of  a  different  pigment,  a  different  mixture,  a 

different  color,  than  on  any  other  work  in  the  yard .     Does  he  stop  with 

this  half  painted,  walk  back  to  the  oil  house,  and  fill  his  cans  with 

something  else?     We  can  not  allow  him  to  do  that;  we  can  not  lose 

that  time.     Go  from  there  into  the  loading.     We  are  loading  a  car 

with  material.     We  have  limited  yards;  our  vards  being  limited,  we 

•   have  two  cars,  or  three,  and  we  are  loading  this  material.     The  time 

comes  when  we  have  to  stop.     Do  we  pull  these  cars  out  of  the  yard, 

perhaps  wait  on  the  railroad  company,  or  will  we  let  them  Ue  in  our 

yard  at  a  great  cost  to  us?     No,  we  will  not  take  Government  work; 

it  is  utterly  impossible;  if  we  let  the  cars  lie,  there  is  the  demurrage 

which  accrues. 

I  think  that  will  cover  our  operations,  so  far  as  the  shop  is  con- 
cerned, and  show  you  really  how  impossiole  it  is  to  work  under  such 
a  restriction.  I  might  show  further,  while  we  keep  an  accurate  time- 
from  the  standpoint  of  piece  work  as  to  what  a  man  does  in  his  nine  or 
ten  hours'  work — he  may  punch  5,000  holes  on  Government  work — 
how  would  we  determine  whether  he  punched  that  in  seven  hours  or 
in  nine  hours,  depending  on  the  classification  of  the  work?  Further, 
we  base  this  time  keeping  on  a  day's  work.  Supposing  we  base  it  on 
3,000  holes.  Supposmg  that  man  is  able  to  do  5,000;  would  you  say 
he  worked  overtime  because  he  did  more  than  that?  It  comes  to  a 
personal  equation,  and  the  man  who  has  any  strength  of  character, 
or  what  you  call  a  **good  laborer,"  would  give  us  no  trouble.  As  an 
illustration,  before  I  came  to  this  company  they  had  passed  an  order 
by  which  the  men  were  to  receive  the  same  compensation  for  nine 
hours  that  they  did  for  ten.  I  had  not  been  with  the  company  six 
months  before  I  had  petitions  from  many  of  the  shops  through  the 
managers  requesting  me  to  let  them  work  ten  hours. 
The  Chairman.  On  the  basis  of  the  nine-hour  unit? 
Mr.  Davis.  Naturally.  That  is  a  simple  proposition,  because 
reducing  it  to  nine  gave  thepa  approximately  a  10  per  cent  increase  on 
that  basis;  working  ten  hours,  you  can  appreciate  the  increase  in  the 
wages.  I  said,  **No."  The  instructions  nad  come  from  above,  but  I 
compromised  by  letting  them  work  ten  hours  a  day  and  working  half 
a  day  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  Emert.  Do  we  understand  that  those  petitions  originated 
spontaneously  with  the  workmen? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely  so.  My  idea  was  to  continue  six  days  in 
the  week  at  so  many  hours.  We  leave  it  to  the  men  now  whether 
they  will  work  nine  hours  a  day  for  six  days,  or  work  ten  hours  and 
to  noon  on  Saturday,  and  we  have  not  a  plant  in  the  eastern  division, 
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which  I  represent,  which  does  not  work,  just  I  told  you,  ten  hours 
per  day. 

Mr.  Emert.  Just  there,  may  I  ask  what  are  the  general  relations 
between  your  employees  and  the  company,  pleasant  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  general  relations  are  pleasant.  I  will  give  you  an 
illustration.  About  two  years  ago,  when  the  emplovees  in  all  the 
structural  shops  in  New  i  ork  and  Brooklyn  strucK  for  more  wages 
and  different  hours,  the  Bnooklyn  plant  was  the  only  plant  that  not 
a  rivet  boy  left.  They  called  it  a  scab  shop,  and  there  was  not  any 
pressure  put  on  them.  One  riveter  said,  '^Hell,  we  know  when  we 
are  used  right.  I  am  making  $4  a  day  for  piecework,  and  I  never 
made  that  oef ore.  We  are  not  eoing  to  strike;  we  know  when  we 
are  satisfied."  It  is  as  plain  as  tne  nose  on  your  face  that  if  we  use 
a  man  that  way  the  great  employers  in  this  particular  hne  of  work 
in  the  United  States  know  they  must  use  their  men  the  same  or  thej 
will  get  the  scum  of  the  trade  and  we  will  get  the  best,  and  what  is 
the  consequence?  They  can  not  produce  the  goods  and  will  not  be 
in  competition.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  because  it  means  that  one 
person  must  follow  the  other. 

Further  on  in  the  bill  it  says,  ''For  such  materials  or  articles  as 
may  usually  be  bought  in  the  open  market.''  I  maintain  that  you 
can  not  purchase  fabricated  structural  steel  in  the  open  market,  as  I 
interpret  this.  I  understand  what  you  can  buy  in  the  open  market. 
You  could  buv  a  37  coat  or  a  7i  snoe,  a  commodity  that  is  in  the 
market  for  sale,  but  we  are  not  clairvoyants  enough  to  locate  what 
particular  composition  appears  in  a  rivet  or  the  Government  recjuire- 
ments  of  a  chattel  qr  any  tiling  of  that  kind;  neither  are  we  clairvoy- 
ants enough  to  have  a  twelve-story  building  ready  to  build  on  a  lot 
about  100  bj  200  by  15  feet,  Uke  the  Flatiron  Building,  approxi- 
mately. If  it  were  a  commodity,  if  it  were  a  thing  you  could  usually 
buy  in  the  market,  vou  could  do  that.  You  can  not  to-day  go  to  any 
place  in  the  Uniteci  States  and  buy  a  beam  that  will  fit  across  that 
space  [indicating],  with  its  connections.  You  can  buy  the  beam, 
because  it  is  in  tne  open  market,  and  cut  it  the  length,  but  when  you 
come  to  figure  the  strength  necessary  to  carry  that  weight,  to  know 
what  sized  beam  and  the  proper  connections  to  go  with  it,  you  can 
not  do  it.     It  is  not  in  the  market,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  what  your  idea  is.  You  used  the  illus- 
tration of  the  coat  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  hold,  then,  under  your  construction 
of  the  bill,  that  if  you  were  measured  for  the  coat 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  would  not.  I  would  hold  a  commodity  in  the 
open  market  that  usually  can  be  bought  or  purchased  by  going  to  the 
store  and  purchasing  it.  I  do  not  hold  that  when  you  find  that  vou 
can  not  get  a  pattern  to  suit  jrou  and  vou  go  and  buy  a  piece  of  cloth 
to  your  liking  and  the  trimmings  ana  the  buttons,  you  can  buy  the 
materials  in  the  open  market,  but  you  can  not  buy  the  coat.  You 
have  to  have  it  made  to  your  specifications. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  you  have  said  what  I  was  coming 
to,  that  if  you  have  to  get  measured  for  your  coat  and  it  is  made 
according  to  your  measurement,  that  it  ceases  to  be  an  article  which 
you  could  buy  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  my  construction 
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Ml.  Emeby.  I  want  to  ask,  in  connection  with  that,  would  the 
chainnan  consider  that  the  steel  ribs  of  a  ship  or  war  vessel  made  to 
order  for  that  particular  ship  could  be  purchased  in  the  open  market 
within  the  terms  defined? 

The  Chaibmak.  We  will  come  up  to  that.  That  will  depend  upon 
some  facts  when  we  get  the  record.  From  my  recollection  of  the 
facts  which  have  been  stated  about  steel  beams,  I  should  hold  that 
they  could,  but  I  may  be  wrong  about  that.  Then  if  you  hold  that 
the  coat  made  to  a  measurement  ceased  to  be  an  article  which  you 
could  buv  in  the  open  market,  going  to  a  lumber  yard  and  sawmill 
combined,  run  by  the  same  proprietor,  and  ordering  the  stuff  cut  for 
a  hip  roof,  under  your  construction  of  the  bill,  because  the  lumber 
was  to  be  cut  in  lengths  and  with  angles  to  enter  into  a  hip  roof,  that 
ceased  to  be  an  article  which  could  be  bought  in  the  open  market? 

Mr.  Davis.  Would  you  be  buying  the  lumber  or  buying  the  con- 
struction for  the  hip  roof  ? 

The  Chaibman.  We  are  buying  an  article,  to  wit,  lumber,  which 
is  cut  to  conform  to  particular  specifications,  from  our  standpoint. 

Mr.  Davis.  My  own  construction  of  that — although  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  lumber  end  of  it — would  be  that  if  you  went  to 
buy  lumber  and  bought  it  in  the  lumber  jard,  you  would  buy  it  in 
the  open  market,  but  if  you  furnished  designs  to  a  man  who,  in  con- 
nection with  his  lumber  yard,  ran  a  fabricating  plant,  you  would  not 
be  ordering  lumber,  but  you  would  be  ordering  the  roof  truss. 

The  Chairman.  What  construction  would  you  give  to  the  words 
** whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not?" 

Mr.  Davis.  I  could  not  say  that  without  seeing  the  specifications. 
If  I  saw  the  specifications,  1  would  be  willing  to  immediately  give 
Tou  my  reply,  but  I  can  not  do  it  under  those  conditions  except  as  I 
nave  already  stated.  If  you  purchase  a  roof  tniss,  it  is  one  thing; 
if  Tou  purchase  the  lumber  for  it,  that  is  another  thing.  The  lumber 
is  in  it,  but  you  are  paying  for  the  fabrication  of  that  to  cross  a  cer- 
tain span. 

Mr.  Davenport.  By  any  other  construction  than  you  put  upon 
it,  a  ship  would  come  within  the  exception,  because  it  is  made  of 
wood,  iron,  steel,  brass,  which  could  be  bought  in  the  open  market, 
but  it  is  all  fabricated  and  could  not  be  bought  in  the  open  market. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  stating  a  conclusion  or  asking  a  question? 

Mr.  Davenport.  That  was  a  kind  of  suggestive  question. 

Mr.  Davis.  May  I  answer,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Davenport.  I  will  ask  it  in  the  form  of  a  question. 

Mr.  Davis.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  you  can  buy  a  ship  speci- 
fied in  the  open  market;  it  must  be  built. 

Mr.  Davenport.  No,  but  you  can  buy  the  materials. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  you  can  t>nj  the  materials,  and  you  can  build  the 
ship  to  specifications. 

Mr.  Emery.  Would  you  consider  that  a  fair  parallel,  Mr.  Davis? 
Is  not  the  structural  steel  supplied  to  a  building  made  for  that  par- 
ticular building,  just  as  much  as  the  structural  steel  supplied  to  the 
frame  of  a  ship? 

Mr.  Davis.  Just  as  much. 

Mr.  Emery.  It  would  not  fit  any  other  structure  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  if  your  ship  is  designed  a  little  wider,  a  little  longer, 
or  a  little  deeper. 
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Mr.  Emery.  Take,  for  example,  the  buildings  you  have  referred  to, 
the  Senate  or  House  office  buildings  here ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not 
the  structural  material  for  them  all  made  and  ordered  for  each  par- 
ticular building? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely  so.  Each  particular  floor  is  strained.  I 
mean  by  strained  that  it  is  figured  to  carry  so  much  weight  per  foot 
between  certain  spans.  If  your  building  were  six  stories  lu^h,  the 
lower  columns  would  not  be  the  same  as  they  would  be  if  it  were 
twelve  stories  high,  for  the  reason  that  you  have  to  strain  that  higher: 

irou  have  to  put  more  square  inches  of  metal  in  it,  alive  and  dead 
oads  have  all  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  so  it  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible  to  carry  anything  of  the  character  in  stock. 

Mr.  Emery.  It  is  not  possible  to  carry  anything  in  stock  for  a 
building  of  that  character,  with  the  required  tensile  strength,  shape, 
and  dimensions? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  absolutely  impossible.  We  can  not  say  where 
the  Grovemment  is  going  to  buy  a  piece  of  ground,  in  San  Francisco 
or  New  York,  uiitu  such  time  as  it  has  been  purchased  and  the 
architect  has  worked  out  the  design,  and  then  the  structural  steel 
must  be  furnished,  considering  the  strains  necessary,  according  to 
that  architect's  design,  to  sustain  that  building  and  what  it  carried. 

Mr.  Emery.  That  is  equally  true  of  a  bridge  or  a  viaduct? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  for  instance,  you  would  not  take  this  Manhattan 
Bridge  in  New  York  or  these  other  structures  that  take  three  or  four 
years  for  completion  as  articles  in  the  open  market,  something  which 
the  greatest  brains  in  the  country  have  to  work  on  to  develop.  A 
span  of  50  feet  and  a  span  of  400  feet  have  as  much  difference  in 
metal  as  day  and  night.  The  same  proportions  in  the  50-foot  span 
would  fail  in  the  400-foot  span. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Is  it  your  claim  that  if  the  Government  ordered  from 
you  certain  amounts  of  steel  and  specified  the  size  and  shape,  weight, 
and  all  of  that,  that  under  this  bill  you  would  be  compelled  to  work 
all  -the  men  connected  with  producing  that  material  but  eight  hours 
a  day? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  my  construction  of  the  bill,  that  in  structural 
steel  and  fabrication  I  can  not  work  any  man  over  eight  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Emery.  On  the  subject-matter  of  a  Government  contract. 

Mr.  Davis.  On  the  subject-matter  of  a  Government  contract. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  understand  me.  Y'ou 
simply  furnish  this  material  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  NicnoLLS.  Under  a  contract  with  the  Government? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  I  take  the  bill  that  you  can  not  work  over  eight 
hours  a  day  on  Government  work,  or  that  no  person  connected  >\dth 
the  work  can  work  over  eight  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLs.  Even  though  you  were  simply  furnishing  that  to 
order,  to  supply  certain  beams  and  other  pieces  oi  steel  to  a  contractor 
doing  work  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  Davis.  Under  subcontract,  you  mean? 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Contract  or  subcontract. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  construe  the  bill  just  as  I  said  before,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  under  this  bill  for  us  to  work  a  man  over  eight  hours 
on  work  for  the  Government  without  being  liable  to  fines. 
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Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  What  application  would  you  make  of  this  proviso 
which  says  that  it  shall  not  affect  articles  furnished,  whether  according 
to  certain  specifications  or  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  I  have  covered  that  fully. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLs.  I  think  you  failed  to  answer  the  chairman  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  Uke  to  go  back  on  the  record,  then;  I  thought 
I  made  it  plain. 

Mr.  Pay  SON.  You  expressed  yourself  fully  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  the  reading  was  '*or  for  such  mate- 
rials or  articles  as  may  usuallv  be  bought  in  the  open  market,  whether 
made  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  furnished  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  by  any  contractor  to  a  subcontractor  or  not/'  with  those 
words  added,  what  would  be  your  construction? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  Government  always  furnishes  specifications. 

The  Chalbman.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  contractor  furnishes 
specifications  to  the  subcontractor? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  contractor  who  takes  the  job  from  the  Govern- 
ment furnishes  such  specifications  to  the  subcontractor,  and  he  must 
be  governed  by  them  under  the  supervision  of  whomever  the  Gov- 
ernment may  specify. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  What  I  wanted  the  witness  to  do  was  to  make  his 
own  application  of  that  provision  which  excepts  certain  work  and 
give  us  nis  idea. 

Mr.  Emery.  He  gave  that  very  fully,  but  I  am  very  sure  he  will 
be  willing  to  go  over  it. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Just  give  your  understanding  of  that  clause. 

Mr.  Davis.  My  understanding  of  this  '^for  such  materials  or  arti- 
cles that  may  be  usually  bought  in  the  open  market?'' 

Mr.  NichcJlls.  Yes;  whether  according  to  specifications  or  not. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  always  are,  for  the  Government  always  furnishes 
rigid  specifications. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Then  I  would  like  your  apphcation  of  that  exception; 
what  articles  would  you  apply  it  to? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  only  speaking  of  one,  steel  in  fabrication;  as  I 
say,  we  produce  matenal  which  can  not  be  purchased  in  the  open 
market. 

Mr.  Holder.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  can  not  go  into  the 
market  and  get  your  supphes? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  speaking  of  supphes,  I  am  speaking  of  what 
we  are  doing;  we  are  fabricating  steels  of  certain  shapes,  as  may  be 
desired  by  some  other  person. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Am  I  right  in  my  understanding,  that  your  company 
does  not  produce  the  material,  but  simply  fashions  it  into  the  various 
shapes  and  sizes  as  ordered  by  your  customers? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  That  is  correct? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Can  any  citizen  or  any  person  in  this  country  who 
may  wish  to  place  an  order  with  you,  secure  the  fulfillment  of  the 
same,  provided  he  pays  the  regulation  prices? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  unless  he  fiSt  teUs  us  what  he  wants. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Of  course.  It  is  not  a  product  of  the  regular  mar- 
ket, however;  as  I  imderstand  you  all  of  your  work  is  done  in  con- 
fomiity  with  the  specifications  given  to  you  by  each  customer? 
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Mr.  Davis.  To  a  design  and  a  specification  submitted  by  each 
customer. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLs.  Yes,  and  in  each  case  you  must  receive  those,  of 
course,  before  you  fulfill  the  order  of  any  customer? 

Mr,  Davis,  tie  first  submits  a  design,  which  is  carefully  estimated 
and  bid  upon.  If  we  happen  to  be  the  fortunate  bidders,  we  procure 
the  order. 

Mr.  Payson.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  in  detail;  you  procure 
the  order? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is.  the  order  is  given  to  us  on  our  bid. 

Mr.  Payson.  To  fill  it,  what  do  you  do? 

Mr.  Davis.  To  fill  that  we  purchase  certain  required  shapes  known 
as  structural  steel. 

Mr.  Payson.  Are  they  prepared  for  you  in  contemplation  of  the 
order  which  you  have  received? 

Mr,  Davis.  At  all  times,  yes.  We  know  of  the  standard  stocks, 
so-called,  but  there  is  not  a  Duilding  but  what  we  must  have  special 
steel  made  for. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Davis.  Or  a  bridge. 

Mr.  Payson.  Wliether  the  manufacturer  of  the  pieces  which  you 
fabricate  makes  them  to  your  order,  because  he  has  the  order  from 
you  for  them? 

Mr.  Davis.  He  makes  them  to  our  order  after  we  have  specified 
what  we  require. 

Mr.  NicHOLLs.  Do  you  fill  any  orders  except  such  as  you  have 
secured  through  a  bid? 

Mr.  Davis.  WTiat  do  you  mean  by  that?  I  would  like  to  have  you 
make  it  a  Uttle  more  clear. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  All  right.  Do  you  supply  any  materials  except 
such  as  you  bid  for  to  the  person  who  wants  to  purchase  them? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  You  make  bids  for  all  of  the  material  you  furnish? 

Mr.  Davis.  Wc  make  bids,  or  prices,  for  any  material  which  we 
may  procure. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  The  question  that  I  asked  was  whether  you  entered 
into  anything  Uke  competitive  bidding  for  every  order  that  you 
secured. 

Mr'.  Davis.  Yes,  I  feel  we  do.  I  am  quite  positive  of  that.  There 
majjr  be  an  instance  of  this  kind:  A  customer  may  say  to  us,  "What 
will  you  furnish  a  certain  span  for,"  and  we  tell  mm;  we  do  not 
know  who  is  bidding  on  that  span,  so  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you  who 
is  bidding  against  us. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  are  like  any  other  fabricator  of  steel? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Then  you  have  fixed  prices  upon  certain  kinds  of 
work? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  at  all.  I  doubt  if  there  any  two  structures  in  the 
United  States  identically  alike;  therefore  we  could  not  have  a  fixed 
price. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  You  do  not  sell  your  angle  iron  at  so  much  a  pound? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  do  not  sell  angle  iron.  All  we  do  is  sell  steel  that 
is  fabricated. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  are  the  merchant  tailors  of  the  steel  industry; 
you  make  steel  clothing  to  fit  the  structure? 
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Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know  what  you  would  call  us  in  that  line, 
but  we  must  make  what  the  customer  wants;  we  do  not  have  it  in 
stock;  it  is  impossible  to  carry  it  that  way. 

You  can  readily  understand,  gentlemen,  that  imder  this  act,  were 
it  to  go  into  effect,  you  could  not  have  two  different  working  days. 
As  I  said  before,  we  have  sometimes  as  high  as  twenty-five  orders 
going  through  one  plant  at  the  same  time.  Now,  were  you  to  attempt 
to  put  part  of  your  men  on  an  eight-hour  basis  and  the  other  on  a 
ten-hour  basis,  you  can  imagine  exactly  what  that  would  mean  to  us. 
In  the  first  place,  the  eight-hour  man  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  if 
he  received  the  same  compensation  he  did  before  for  the  ten  hours,  but 
the  ten-hour  man  would  not  stand  for  it,  because  he  would  want  the 
additional  raise  too.  If  the  eight-hour  man  was  put  on  the  same 
basis  per  hour  as  he  was  before  and  only  permitted  to  work  eight  hours, 
you  can  imagine  how  he  would  feel.  The  same  way  in  preparing  our 
preliminary  work.  Take,  for  instance,  hi  the  morning;  it  the  rivet 
heaters  did  not  come  out  and  have  their  furnaces  heated  ready  to 
start  in  when  it  came  to  the  hour  of  starting,  think  of  the  number  of 
men,  hundreds  of  men,  who  would  be  lying  idle  there  until  such  time 
as  those  furnaces  would  be  ready,  half  an  hour  or  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

Mr.  Holder.  You  work  an  eight-hour  day  with  the  field  force? 

Mr.  Davis.  With  the  field  force  that  is  the  universal  practice. 

ilr.  Emery.  You  mean  in  the  erection  department? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  that  is  the  field  force;  tnat  is  a  different  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Do  you  mean  the  rigid  eight-hour  day,  or  the 
standard  day  with  overtime  and  with  overtime  pay? 

ifr.  Davis.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  erection  department,  so 
I  can  not  answer  that  definitely. 

Mr.  Tracy.  It  is  generally  a  rigid  eight-hour  day,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  will  not  answer  it,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Emery.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  testimony  here  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Bridge  Company,  Mr.  Drew,  on  that  matter. 
1  think  it  is  a  general  practice  to  allow  overtime. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  ask  to  work  overtime,  and  they  do  work  overtime; 
our  men  work  overtime, 

Mr.  Emery.  You  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  the  erection 
department  of  the  American  Bridge  Company  the  housesmiths  em- 
ployed are  not  definitely  limited  to  ei^ht  hours;  that  is,  they  may 
work  longer  if  they  want  to,  and  are  paid  proportionatelv. 

ilr.  Davis.  I  krtow  that  to  be  a  fact,  and  know  they  d.o. 

Mr.  Emery.  Would  you  be  willing  to  make  an  estimate,  Mr.  Davis, 
of  the  percentage  of  structural  steel  that  is  probably  supplied  from 
the  American  Bridge  Company  on  public  structures,  in  comparison 
with  the  probable  amount  of  structural  steel  from  other  sources? 

ilr.  Davis.  No;  I  would  not  care  to  confine  myself  to  a  definite 
statement. 

Mr.  Emery.  Just  an  approximate  statement. 

ilr.  Davis.  Appro  ximately,  60  per  cent. 

ilr.  Holder.  Sixty  per  cent  of  your  fabrication  goes  into  public 
buildings? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  that  is  not  it. 

Mr.  NiCHOixs.  They  furnish  60  per  cent  of  the  structural  steel  used 
throughout  the  country? 
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Mr.  Davis.  No;  we  are  speaking  of  Government  work  now. 

Mr.  Payson.  What  proportion  of  your  work  is  Government  work 
and  what  proportion  private  work? 

Mr.  Emebt.  I  am  not  asking  that.  What  is  the  comparison 
between  the  amoimt  of  work  you  do  as  contractors  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  that  you  do  for  private  individuals,  approximately? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  not  definite  data  with  me,  out  I  judge  the  Gov- 
ernment work  would  amount  to  about  3  per  cent  of  our  total 
production. 

Mr.  Emeby.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Davis,  if  this  bill,  as  you 
construe  it,  became  a  law,  what  would  be  the  attitude  of  the  American 
Bridge  Company  toward  taking  a  contract  containing  the  stipulations 
fixed  in  that  bill? 

Mr,  Davis.  It  woxild  be  impossible  for  us  to  bid  on  it. 

Mr.  Emeby.  I  understand  you  would  not  accept,  would  not  be  a 
seeker  for  Government  work? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  accept  imder  those 
conditions. 

Mr.  Emeby.  Is  the  Government  of  the  United  States  equipped  to 
do  that  work  for  itself? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of. 

Mr.  Emeby.  If  it  undertook  to  do  so,  have  you  any  idea  how  long 
it  would  take  the  Government  to  place  itself  in  a  position  to  do  that 
work? 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Jenks  said  yesterday  that  from  his  end.  which  is 
the  structural  end,  it  would  take  fifteen  years.  They  could  build  a 
structural  shop  in  the  same  time,  naturally  so;  I  do  not  think  it 
would  extend  it  further  than  that;  a  structural  shop  could  be  built 
in  two  years. 

Mr.  Emeby.  Would  the  emergency  clauses  contained  in  that  bill 
help  you  any  by  excepting  emergencies,  as  you  construe  them  in 
practical  business? 

The  Chaibman.  One  moment  right  there.  How  would  the  struc- 
tural shop  be  built — that  is,  assuming  your  construction  to  be  correct 
and  that  your  concern  and  others  would  not  take  contracts  imder 
the  law  as  you  construe  it — if  this  bill  were  a  law,  how  could  they 
build  a  structural  shop  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  not  for  me  to  t^nswer,  Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not 
know,  I  can  not  see;  in  fact,  I  have  not  anything  to  say  about  that. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  At  least,  if  it  were  built,  that  would  do  away  with 
all  this  contention  as  to  the  hours  of  labor,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  am  afraid  the  Government,  if  they  had  one,  would 
have  their  own  troubles. 

Mr.  Tbaoy.  You  think  if  the  Government  was  confronted  with 
this  obstacle,  they  could  not  overcome  it? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  not  anything  they  can  not  overcome.  If 
there  is,  I  want  to  find  it  out. 

Mr.  Tbaoy.  Good. 

Mr.  Davis.  These  penalties  in  here,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  would  not 
relieve  the  act  in  the  least,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Emeby.  The  emergency  conditions  would  not  relieve  it? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

(Thereupon,  at  3.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Friday,  March  6,  1908,  at  10.30  oclock  a.  m.) 
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Subcommittee  on  Labob^  No.  1, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Fridayy  March  6,  1908. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner 
(chairman)  in  the  chair. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  DANIEL  DAVENFOET,  COUNSEL  FOE  THE 
AMERICAN  ANTIBOTCOTT  ASSOCIATION,  OF  BEIDGEFORT, 
CONN. 

Mr.  Davenpobt.  I  have  been  communicated  with  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Mahoney,  a  prominent  lawyer,  who  desired  to  be  heard  here  to-day, 
but  will  be  unable  to  be  here,  and  I  have  been  requested  to  say  that 
these  people  are  very  much  opposed  to  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and 
that  their  views  are  in  accord  with  those  which  have  been  expressed 
here  and  for  Very  much  the  same  reasons. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  1  want  to  say  that  this  subcommittee  meeting  was 
called,  I  believe,  at  my  request,  and  in  order  to  show  my  gooa  faith 
in  the  matter  I  want  to  explain  to  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee  that  I  called  the  meeting  on  a  telegram  from  the  Business 
Men's  Association  of  Omaha,  in  which  they  stated  that  they  wanted 
to  be  heard  on  the  eight-hour  bill,  and  would  like  to  have  me  arrange 
for  a  hearing.  So  I  immediately  took  it  up  and  foimd  out  that  this 
day  and  this  hour  could  be  had,  and  I  wired  the  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation at  Omaha  what  I  had  done,  and  asked  them  to  wire  me 
whether  the  day  was  satisfactory  and  whether  they  would  be  here.  I 
received  an  answer  to  my  telegram  and  also  a  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  the  association.  The  telegram  stated  that  they  would  be  here  at 
this  time,  and  asked  me  to  reserve  the  time.  I  had  stated  in  my  tele- 
gram to  them  that  other  parties  wanted  the  time  if  they  did  not  want 
to  take  it.  That  is  all  I  nave  heard  from  them.  They  are  not  here, 
and  I  have  not  received  any  further  communication  from  them.  I 
thought  it  was  due  to  the  committee  that  I  should  state  this  much, 
in  order  to  show  that  I  was  acting  in  entire  good  faith.  I  do  not 
know  why  they  are  not  able  to  be  here.  I  am  sure  something  has 
happened,  because  I  was  assured  by  letter  and  by  wire  that  they 
would  be  represented  here  this  mornmg. 

Mr,  Davenport.  While  I  am  about  it,  I  want  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  what  I  consider  one  of  the  very  serious  objec- 
tions to  this  bill,  a  thing  we  have  been  talking  about  from  time  to 
time,  and  that  is  the  hopeless  tangle,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  contractors 
and  subcontractors  would  become  involved  in  if  its  provisions  were 
to  become  law. 

Of  course  the  chairman  must  have  observed  that  the  contractor 
must  in  some  way  seek  to  protect  himself  from  the  failures  on  the 
part  of  the  subcontractors  to  observe  the  provisions  of  the  law.  He 
would  have  to  do  that  by  inserting  it  in  his  contract  with  them  that 
the  money  was  to  be  withheld,  or  he  would  have  to  do  it  by  bond. 
Necessarily,  in  the  event  of  litigation  between  the  two,  that  would 
have  to  go,  in  all  probability,  into  the  State  courts,  and  between  the 
subcontractor  and  his  subcontractor  there  might  be  a  dispute.  The 
contractor,  of  course,  is  the  one  who  is  responsible  to  the  Government. 
AU  sorts  of  questions  of  waiver  would  arise.  A  contractor  says: 
''Hurry  up  on  that  job;  we  want  this  thing  done  at  such  and  such  a 
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time/'  and  the  subcontractor's  subcontractor  would  go  ahead  to  per- 
form it.  In  the  controversy  between  the  contractor  and  the  sub- 
contractor and  the  subcontractor  those  issues  of  fact  would  have  to 
be  passed  upon  by  juries,  and  all  these  questions  of  whether  there 
was  a  violation  or  not.  whether  there  was  a  waiver  or  not  of  the  provi- 
sionS;  would  be  settled  in  that  way,  but  the  contractor,  no  matter  what 
might  be  the  fate  of  the  matter  in  those  courts,  is  dealing  with  the 
Government,  and  if  the  inspector  has  said  that  there  is  this  violation, 
and  the  proper  officer  withholds  the  money,  he  has  to  resort  to  the 
Treasurv  of  the  United  States.  In  this  crude,  rough  way  I  have 
outlined  something  which  seems  to  me  would  deter  anybody  from 
taking  contracts  with  the  Government. 

Apart  from  the  responsibility  for  the  violations — the  penalties  that 
mignt  be  $1,000  for  a  $500  machine  which  the  contractor  or  the  sub- 
contractor had  let  out  to  another  contractor,  the  impossibility  of  pro- 
tecting liimself  by  bond  adequately,  no  relation  at  all  between  the 
penalties  and  the  quality  or  excellence  of  the  work — ^you  have  this 
difficultv,  that  the  contractor  never  could  know  whether  or  not  ulti- 
mately he  could  recover  from  these  people,  the  subcontractors  down 
the  line.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  committee  is  up  against  this  propo- 
sition, that  thev  are  asked  to  enact  a  law  whicn  from  its  probaole 
operation  would  paralyze  the  operations  of  the  Government.  How 
can  the  Government  do  its  business  without  these  contracts,  and  how 
can  any  reasonably  prudent  business  man  imdertake  it?  That  is 
quite  apart  from  the  other  suggestions  I  have  heard. 

The  Chairman.  My  thought  on  that  line,  Mr.  Davenport,  has  been 
this:  That  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law  it  would  be  read  into  every 
contract  between  every  contractor  and  subcontractor.  Can  waiver 
be  plead  against  the  contractor  on  a  provision  that  a  law  reads  into 
the  contract? 

Mr.  Davenport.  Certainly;  a  man  can  waive  any  stipulation  of  a 
contract.  The  Government,  of  course,  if  there  is  no  prohibition 
against  such  a  waiver,  can  waive  the  conditions  of  a  contract. 

The  Chairman.  To  put  the  question  in  another  form,  does  not  the 
language  of  the  act  itself  operate  to  shear  the  contractor  of  the 
power  of  waiver? 

Mr.  Davenport.  It  does  not  state  that  these  conditions  shall  be 
put  into  the  subcontracts;  it  is  only  between  the  Government  and  the 
contractor.  The  contractor  has  not  got  to  stipulate  with  his  subcon- 
tractor that  there  shall  be  no  such  violations  of  the  law;,  and  if  to  pro- 
tect himself  he  puts  such  a  clause  in,  or  he  gets  a  bond  from  the  man, 
if  the  man  can  give  a  bond,  then  the  subcontractor  can  say,  of  course, 
' '  I  never  violated  that  law."  There  is  an  issue  to  be  tried  out  between 
the  contractor  and  the  subcontractor.  Or  he  can  say,  ''To  be  sure  I 
did,  but  you  waived  it."  There  is  nothing  in  that  law  which  requires 
it  to  be  put  into  the  subcontracts,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Holder.  What  evidence  or  proof,  Mr.  Davenport,  do  you 
think  would  be  taken  to  establish  that  they  had  waived  ? 

Mr.  Davenport.  It  would  be  the  same  as  in  any  contract. 

Mr.  Holder.  A  verbal  waiver? 

Mr.  Davenport.  Certainly  it  would.  Whenever  the  conduct  of  the 
party  indicates  an  intent  to  waive  a  stipulation  in  a  contract,  and 
the  acceptance  of  that,  acting  upon  that  by  the  other  party  relieves 
the  party  who  relies  upon  it.     What  I  was  going  to  a<l(l  is,  you  are 
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going  to  have  this  litigation  necessarily  in  the  State  courts.  We 
\^  ill  suppose  that  the  Cramps  make  a  contract  with  the  United  States 
Steel  Company,  or  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  which,  I  suppose, 
is  a  Pennsylvania  corporation.  Being  citizens  of  the  same  State, 
the  controversy  must  be  litigated  between  those  two  concerns  in  the 
State  court,  and  if  it  is  an  action  at  law  of  course  it  will  be  tried  by 
a  jury.  The  inspector  says  to  the  Cramps, '  *  That  concern  down  there 
has  violated  the  law,  and  therefore  we  are  obliged  to  report  the  case 
to  the  proper  officer,  and  he  is  obliged  to  witlihold  the  money.''* 
The  Carnegie  people  say  to  the  Cramp  people,  '*That  is' not  true; 
we  never  violated  it;''  or,  '*Why,  you  were  m  such  a  hurry  for  this 
matter  that  you  acted  in  such  a  way  that  you  waived  it."  They 
get  into  a  dispute.  When  the  Carnegie  Company  wants  to  sue  the 
Cramps,  where  do  they  go  ?  Into  the  State  courts  of  Pennsylvania, 
being  citizens  of  the  same  State.  The  issue  is  put  to  the  jury,  the 
jury  says  the  Carnegie  people  did  not  violate  this,  and  therefore 
render  judgment  against  the  Cramps  people.  At  the  same  time  the 
Cramps  people  are  up  against  it  nere  in  the  Treasury,  and  under 
the  provisions  of  that  law,  as  I  read  it,  a  crowbar  could  not  get  the 
money  out  of  the  Treasury  for  them. 

The  suggestion  of  the  chairman,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  a  fair 
construction  of  this  law  would  be  that  every  subcontractor  of  every 
subcontractor,  away  down  the  line,  has  read  into  liis  contract  a 
stipulation  of  this  kind,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  provides 
that.  It  simply  says  that  in  all  the  contracts  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  these  contractors  doing  the  work  for  the  Government 
there  shall  be  inserted  a  stipulation  that  neither  he  nor  his  subcon- 
tractor shall  violate  the  provisions  of  the  law.  There  is  nothing 
that  requires  such  a  stipulation  as  that  to  be  in  any  of  the  sub- 
contracts, and  by  its  terms,  or  the  fair  impUcation  from  its  terms,, 
there  is  nothing  that  requires  this.  You  can  see  what  a  mixed  up 
situation  it  would  bring  about,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  is  an  added 
reason  why  a  law  of  this  kind,  imposing  all  these  consequences  upon 
the  contractor,  would  evitably  tend  to  prevent  the  Government 
making  its  contracts  to  carry  on  its  business,  and  you  would  be  in 
the  situation,  practically,  of  a  paralyzed  Government.  You  can  not 
think  now  of  carrying  on  the  Government  without  contracts.  It 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  Government  to  build  its  factories 
to  do  all  this  work,  utterly  impracticable.  If  it  undertook  to  erect 
a  building  directly,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  these  subcontracts,. 
80  you  omy  put  the  thing  a  step  further  away. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  seen,  in  shadowy  outline,  not  so  clearly,  the 
difficulties  which  you  have  suggested,  and  they  raised  this  question, 
to  my  way  of  considering  it,  whether  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
United  States,  as  to  work  being  done  for  it,  to  take  from  contractors 
within  a  State — Smith  and  Jones,  for  instance — the  right  to  appeal  to 
the  courts  of  their  own  States  and  confine  the  adjudication  to  the 
head  of  the  Department,  or  the  Court  of  Claims.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  made  it  clear. 

Mr.  Davenport.  I  see  the  j)oint. 

The  Chairman.  The  condition  of  which  you  speak  arises.  There 
might  be  no  diflSculty  in  adjusting  that  in  the  Navy  Department  or 
the  TVeasury  Department  or  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  feut  change  Smith 
and  Jones  there  to  Cramps  and  Carnegie.     The  Cramps  and  Carnegie 
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companies  are  citizens  of  Pennsylvania.  There  is  a  contract  between 
them,  which  was  a  subcontract  so  far  as  the  Government  is  con- 
cerned, for  the  furnishing  of  armor  plates  or  the  ribs  of  a  ship.  It  is 
alleged  that  overtime  is  worked.  The  money  is  retained.  There  is 
a  cause  of  litigation  arises  between  the  two  oiit  of  that  very  question. 
Can  the  United  States,  in  a  directory  way,  in  a  bill  like  this,  take 
from  the  Carnegie  Company  the  right  to  go  to  the  courts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  that  question?  I  do  not  know  of  a  case  anywhere  that 
touches  the  subject. 

Mr.  Davenport.  I  discussed  that  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  Senate  committee  of  1904,  from  that  verv  standpoint,  and  I  con- 
tended that  they  had  no  power  to  prevent  the  citizens  qf  a  State,  in 
a  controversy  between  themselves,  from  resorting  to  the  State  courts, 
and  I  think  I  discussed  it  here,  too,  somewhat,  in  the  desultory  hear- 
ings we  had. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  do  not  recollect  the  point  being  raised  here,  and 
I  confess  I  never  read  the  Senate  hearings. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  not  think  the  case  would  ultimately  bring  up 
in  the  Federal  courts  anyway;  that  there  would  be  a  constitutional 
question  that  would  bring  it  to  the  Federal  courts  ? 

Mr.  Davenport.  It  might  come  up  from  the  State  court  by  writ  of 
error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  But  come  to 
fundamentals,  as  Mr.  Gardner  points  out. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  do  not  point  out ;  I  raise  the  question. 

Mr.  Davenport.  I  mean,  you  called  attention  to  it.  Two  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania  get  into  a  controversy  as  to  whether  or  not  one  has 
violated  a  contract  arrangement  with  the  other.  That  contract  is  a 
property  right ^  and  it  is  to  be  contested,  and  under  the  constitution 
of  Pennsylvama  it  is  to  be  tried  out  before  a  jury.  How  can  Con- 
eress,  as  the  thought  comes  to  my  mind  as  it  is  discussed  in  those 
hearings,  step  over  and  sav  to  these  men,  '*  You  shall  not  litigate  that 
Question,  which  involves  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars  to  you,  in 
tne  tribunals  of  your  State;  it  has  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Claims." 

The  Chairman.  How  far  can  a  statute  go  in  the  direction  of  requir- 
ing, or  permitting,  even,  a  surrender  of  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts 
in  the  protection  of  a  property  right  ?  For  instance,  A  makes  a  con- 
tract with  B  for  the  erection  of  a  Department  building.  In  order 
that  they  may  settle  the  thing  between  themselves  by  some  rule 
which  they  write  in  the  contract,  they  write  in  the  contract  itself  a 
stipulation  that  if  either  of  them  shall  appeal  to  the  courts  he  shall  be 
liable  to  the  other  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  be  considered  and  ad- 
judged as  liquidated  damages. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Such  arrangements  as  that  have  been  held  void, 
of  course,  as  contrary  to  public  policy. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been? 

Mr.  Davenport.  Oh,  yes^  in  these  matters,  a^eements  to  submit 
to  arbitration,  and  all  those  things.  Of  course,  it  has  come  up  very 
frequently  in  regard  to  architects,  where  the  decision  of  the  matter  is 
left  to  the  architect.  If  the  requirement  in  a  contract  is  that  he  shall 
receive  a  certificate  from  an  architect,  and  the  architect,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  fraud,  and  so  forth,  withholds  the  certificate,  then  the  party 
is  bound  by  it,  but  if,  in  a  building  contract,  they  agree  to  leave  the 
matter  of  arbitration,  that  is  held  to  be  void  as  contrary  to  public 
policy,  and  as  robbing  the  courts  of  their  jurisdiction. 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  that  that  touches  our  point  exactly. 
That  is  where  two  parties  agree  to  submit  a  matter  to  aroitration,  and 
the  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  one  of  them. 

ilr.  Davenport.  Oh,  no;  those  are  condemned  by  the  law,  that 
class  of  agreements,  because  they  do  oust  the  court  from  its  juris- 
diction. That  is  expressly  the  point.  I  think  I  can  readily  refer  to 
a  long  line  of  decisions  on  the  subject.  Men  can  not  stipulate  that 
they  will  not  submit  their  disagreements  to  'the  adjudication  of 
courts.  That  is  a  fundamental  principle,  grounded  on  the  gravest 
reasons  of  public  policy,  the  courts  say. 

But  we  will  suppose  this  case,  Mr.  Chairman:  Suppose  you  should 
put  in  this  bill  that  they  are  prohibited  from  makmg  any  contracts 
with  their  subcontractors  that  do  not  contain  such  a  provision  as 
that:  suppose  you  went  that  far?  Suppose  you  wrote  mto  the  law 
that  every  contractor  is  prohibited  from  making  anv  such  contracts. 
I  suppose  that  the  direct  effect  of  that  would  be,  of  course,  that  the 
contractor  would  not  take  the  contract.  But  suppose  he  did.  The 
matter  has  such  a  remote  relation  to  the  proper,  subject  of  govern- 
mental regulation  that  I  think  it  would  be  held  to  be  invalid,  that  it 
is  not  a  reasonable  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Government.  In  the 
cases  which  I  have  quoted,  and  wnich  will  be  before  the  committee 
in  the  record,  there  is  always  the  condition  that  all  this  business  must 
be  reasonable,  must  be  of  a  reasonable  character — a  reasonable  regula- 
tion, or  it  is  void. 

But  what  I  wanted  to  direct  your  attention  to  was  the  practical 
propositioii.  because  you  gentlemen  have  a  very  serious  work  in 
drafting  a  law  here  that  would  be  practical  in  its  operation,  as  well 
as  one  that  would  be  valid.  Just  think  for  a  moment  what  would 
be  the  situation  now,  of  a  great  concern  that  took  a  contract,  say, 
for  a  battle  ship,  for  a  couple  of  million,  or  three  or  four  million 
dollars.  As  has  been  shown  here,  they  have  to  make  these  sub- 
contracts, and  they  have  to  make  their  contracts  sometimes  with 
people  in  other  lands  and  in  other  countries,  and  they  are  spread 
all  over  the  United  States,  in  twenty  or  thirty  wStates,  with  the 
absolute  certainty  that  controversies  would  be  continually  arising. 
The  subcontractor  would  say,  "They  did  not  work  fifteen  minutes 
overtime  that  day,  and  we  can  prove  it."  "Ah,  but  the  inspector 
of  the  Government  says  you  dia,  and  he  holds  me  up  to  this;  we 
can  not  get  our  monev.  It  is  true  we  are  not  going  to  stand  to  lose 
that  15,000  penalties.  Then  you  go  into  court  to  fight  it  out,  and 
what  absolute  confusion  there  would  be  in  the  practical  application 
of  the  thing.  The  difficulties  that  would  arise  from  the  necessity  of 
keeping  tab  on  all  this  thing  would  be  insignificant,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  comparison  with  the  troble  that  would  arise  in  veiw  of  the  disa- 
greements that  would  be  sure  to  arise  between  contractors,  sub- 
contractors, and  subcontractors,  and  subcontractors.  But  in  the 
interim  I  will  see  if  I  can  not  lay  my  hands  on  some  decisions  that 
will  bear  upon  the  point  that  was  inquired  about  by  Mr.  Gardner. 

The  Chairman.  Take  a  case  like  this:  Suppose  we  could  build 
a  ship  on  the  Ohio  River,  on  the  Ohio  side  or  it.  The  Government 
makes  a  contract  under  this  bill,  it  having  become  a  law,  and  suppose 
it  is  held  without  question  that  in  so  far  as  the  bill  goes  it  is  a  direc- 
tion of  the  principal  to  the  agent.  It  directs  the  shipyard  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  to  build  a  ship,  allowing  no  man  to  work  more 
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than  eight  hours.  The  shipyard  on  the  Ohio  contracts  with  a  steel 
company  in  the  United  States  to  furnish  ribs  and  so  on;  there  the 
law  IS  violated;  the  party  without  disguise  worked  ten  hours  a  day. 
First,  this  law  is  upheld  as  a  direction  to  the  principal  of  the  Bsent, 
but  the  construction  company  in  Ohio  brings  a  suit  in  the  State 
courts  to  collect  from  the  shipyard.  What  is  the  supreme  court  of 
Ohio  to  hold,  in  view  of  its  previous  decisions  that  tnis  act  can  be 
applied  as  a  justification  by  the  contractor  in  withholding  the  moneys 
from  the  subcontractor,  or  that  the  act  is  a  direction  to  the  ship- 
builders on  which  they  took  their  own  chances,  and  that  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  in  a  contract  between  the  shipyard  and  the  construc- 
tion company,  they  can  not  enforce  it  because  it  is  held  to  be 
unconstitutional  in  that  State?  In  other  words,  in  your  judgment, 
would  this  act  be  of  validity  and  conclusive  in  the  State  courts  of 
Ohio,  as  an  authority  to  the  shipyard  to  withhold  from  the  subcon- 
tractor the  moneys  deducted  because  of  the  violation  of  the  eight- 
hour  provision,  or  could  they  collect  in  the  State  of  Ohio  from  the 
ship  companies  that  sum  of  money,  because  in  that  State  it  was  a 
contract  between  two  citizens,  and  the  withholding  therefore  invalid? 

Mr.  Davenport.  I  guess  that  question  would  nave  to  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  ^States.  Of  course,  the  United  States 
courts  have  jurisdiction  of  every  case  where  the  right  set  up  or  the 
defense  made  presents  what  is  called  a  Federal  question — that  is,  a 
right  is  claimed  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  a  defense  is 
set  up  imder  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  but  it  appears  upon  the 
record,  and  of  course  such  case  as  that,  where  such  a  defense  is 
presented  in  a  particular  way,  is  removable  to  the  Federal  courts. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  not  be  any  doubt  about  that,  would 
there? 

Mr.  Davenport.  No,  sir;  but  I  want  also  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  suits  between  citizens  of  different  States  they  are  brought 
into  the  Federal  courts,  and  are  removed  into  the  Federal  courts 
under  the  acts  of  Congress,  but  the  laws  that  are  applied  in  such 
cases  are  the  State  laws  and  not  the  Federal  laws.  Under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  if  Mr.  Gardner  should  be  in  Connecticut  and  I 
should  sue  him  in  the  State  court  for  anything  over  $2,000,  he,  at  the 
proper  time,  could  remove  the  case  into  the  circuit  court  for  the 
district  of  Connecticut,  but  the  law  that  would  be  applied  in  the 
matter  would  not  be  a  Federal  law — ^a  United  States  law — -out  it  would 
be  the  common  law  and  the  general  law  and  statute  laws  of  the  States, 
so  far  as  they  affected  the  matter.  But  anything  that  involves  a 
Federal  question — that  is  to  say,  a  right  set  up  and  claimed  under  a 
Federal  statute,  either  by  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  either  by  way 
of  cause  of  action  or  defense — can  be  brought  in  the  Federal  courts, 
provided  the  amount  involved  is  $2,000  and  the  matter  is  presented 
to  the  court  in  the  pleadings  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  apparent  upon 
the  record.  But  the  trouble  about  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
respectfully  submit,  is,  in  view  of  the  troubles  that  I  have  pointed 
out,  that  it  does  not  affect  anything;  it  does  not  contemplate  anything 
in  its  terms,  requirements,  or  implications.  It  is  only  this:  The 
contractor  says  to  the  Government,  '*I  will  agree  that  neither  I,  if  I 
do  this  work  myself,  nor  anyone  else  that  I  subcontract  it  out  to, 
shall  do  this  work,  working  anybody  more  than  eight  hours  in  any 
one  calendar  day.*'     There  is  nothing  in  the  act  that  looks  to  any 
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liability  upon  the  part  of  the  subcontractor  to  the  Grovernment;  it  is 
intentionally  drawn  in  this  way  for  the  very  purpose  of  avoiding 
what  is^  I  think;  conceded  to  be  a  distinct  and  plain  constitutional 
difficulty.  But  even  those  aspects  of  it  are  pretty  well  discussed  in 
the  67  Ohio  State,  which  opinion  I  have  had  put  into  the  record.] 

The  Government,  in  this  business,  is  acting  as  an  individual  and 
not  as  sovereign.  When  it  comes  to  enact  laws  in  regard  to  its  own 
work — that  is,  work  done  upon  its  own  property,  just  as  the  State 
in  regard  to  its  roads,  as  was  the  case  in  Atkins  t\  Kansas,  where 
there  is  no  question  of  health  involved,  ^he  Government  is  acting  as 
an  individual,  making  a  contract  with  others,  and  the  argument  is, 
^/Anybody  can  take  or  leave  that  contract.''  To  be  sure  he  can; 
there  is  nothing  compulsory  about  his  taking  it,  but  when  the  Gov- 
ernment undertakes  to  reach  over  to  the  relations  between  a  con- 
tractor and  a  subcontractor^  and  so  on,  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the 
rij^hts  both  of  the  employer  and  employee,  it  seems^to  be  within  the 
principle  laid  down  by  tne  Supreme  Coiuit  in  the  case  in  New  York 
were  tney  say,  **  Calling  these  tnings  police  regulations  does  not  make 
them  such." 

The  CuAiKMAN.  May  I  interrupt  you  right  there? 

Mr.  Davenport.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  perfectly  frank  to  state  that  this  bill  is  drawn 
on  the  theory  that  the  Government  is  acting  as  a  sovereign  and  not  as 
an  individual.  In  fact,  I  conceive  that  right  in  that  question  lies 
in  the  constitutional  validity  of  the  bill.  1  am  not  conversant  with 
the  authorities,  and  do  not  pretend  to  be,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
case  where  that  distinction  is  held.  In  the  case  of  the  act  of  1892,  now 
on  the  statute  books,  the  district  courts,  if  they  upheld  convictions, 
must  have  acted  on  the  theory  that  the  Government,  in  passing  that 
act,  was  acting  as  a  sovereign,  because  it  makes  the  violations  of  this 
stipulation  a  misdemeanor. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  find  a  sharp  distinction  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  r.  ICllis,  where  the  law  of  1892  was  passed  upon. 

Mr.  Davenport.  That  is*  preciselv  the  point  considered  in  the 
United  States  and  Ellis  case  m  206  tJnited  States.  But  the  ground 
on  which  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  act  of  1892  have  been  sustained 
by  the  courts  is  this,  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  right  to  build  . 
its  own  buildings  on  its  own  land,  to  control  its  own  works  that  belong 
to  it,  considering  the  bed  of  the  stream,  for  instance,  as  the  property, 
in  that  sense,  of  the  Government,  and  they  have  a  right  in  that  regard,, 
they  say,  to  make  these  contracts,  such  as  are  provided  in  the  act  of 
1892,  and  having  power  to  provide  for  that  contract,  they  have  the 
power  to  make  criminal  acts  in  violation  of  it. 

That  is  put  upon  the  distinct  ground  that  the  Government  is  a 
sovereign,  exercising  control  over  something  within  its  domain  as  a 
sovereign.  You  might  say  it  is  an  exercise  of  the  police  power.  But 
thev  leave  the  door  open,  to  say  the  least,  and  I  think  it  is  a  fair  impli- 
cation from  what  they  say  that  where  you  travel  beyond  that  and 
undertake  to  regulate  the  relations  betw-een  men  in  a  matter  whi 'lu 
at  most,  is  but  collateral  to  the  subject  of  the  public  work,  you  are 
attempting  to  do  something  by  indirection  which  you  are  prohibited 
from  aoing  directly,  and  they  will  not  be  fooled.  They  say,  "We  will 
look  through  the.se  things  and  see  whether  it  is  a  reasonable  or  a  bona 
fide  exercise  of  the  power."     Although  in  United  States  v.  Ellis  they 
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say  that  you  can  not  UKfuire  into  the  motives  of  C'on^ress  in  regard  to 
its  legislation,  conceding  that  the  thing  they  are  dealing  with  is  within 
their  jurisdiction. 

You  will  remember  that  in  the  baker  case,  to  which  reference  was 
made  here  by  Mr.  Emery,  or  which,  at  any  rate,  is  Quoted  in  these 
other  cases,  the  State  of  New  York  enacted  a  law  that  the  bakers 
should  not  work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  in  bakeries,  and  they  put 
in  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  bad  for  the  health,  and  perhaps  for  the 
product.  The  court  of  appeals  sustained  that  law,  and  it  came  up 
nere  to  the  Supreme  Court  qf  the  United  States,  and  they  reversed  it 
and  declared  tne  law  invalid;  that  though  it  professed  to  have  been 
the  exercise  of  the  police  power,  vet  it  was  not,  in  point  of  fact,  that, 
and  that  the  States  or  any  other  legislative  tribunal  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  call  a  thing  one  thing  which  was  something  entirely  diflferent. 

In  regard  to  this  proposition,  the  difficulty  that  was  suggested  years 
ago  to  this  committee  was  that  law  which  was  passed^which  attempted 
directly  to  do  this  thing  was  unconstitutional  and  therefore  it  was 
sought  to  be  got  around  by  inserting  it  in  a  provision  of  a  contract 
which  a  man  was  offered,  to  take  or  not,  ana  thereby  there  was  no 
direct  invasion  of  it.  But  the  indirect  invasion  is  apparent,  and 
being  an  indirect  invasion  of  the  same  thing  I  think  it  is  fairly  to  be 
contended,  it  seems  to  me,  probably,  that  the  courts  would  say  as 
they  did  in  Ohio,  *'This  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  legislative  power." 

The  Chairman.  Right  there  let  me  ask  a  question  to  get  your 
opinion.  The  State  of  Oliio  had  a  splendid  opportunity  to  say  that 
they  would  hold  that  law  to  be  equally  unconstitutional  if  it  applied 
to  contracts  made  by  the  State,  but  they  avoided  saying  so,  and  put 
their  decision  on  the  ground  that  the  city  of  Cleveland  was  a  citizen 
of  Ohio,  and  that  therefore  the  law  of  the  case  under  consideration  was 
operating  on  two  citizens  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Yes.  What  they  said  there  was  that  a  municipal 
corporation  was  the  same  as  any  other  citizen  as  far  as  that  question 
was  concerned,  and  they  approached  the  question.  Can  the  State  of 
Ohio  interfere  and  prevent,  by  Federal  *  legislation,  these  contract 
relations?  And  that  brings  to  my  mind  what  I  want  to  call  the  chair- 
man's attention  to,  and  that  is  what  they  said  in  that  case.  They  said 
.that  the  right  of  a  man  to  make  a  contract  to  buy  labor  and  to  sell 
labor  was  a  property  right  which  was  protected  by  the  bill  of  rights  of 
the  Ohio  constitution.  Precisely  that  language  is  used,  precisely 
that  same  constitutional  provision  is  considered  and  applied  in  this 
Adair  case,  which,  as  you  know,  held  the  tenth  section  of  tne  Erdmann 
Act  to  be  unconstitutional.     Some  suggestion  has  been  made  here  that 

gerhaps  there  is  a  diflFerence  between  the  constitution  of  Ohio  and  the 
onstitution  of  the  United  States  on  that  point.  But  the  identical 
language  by  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  is  used  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Adair  case.  They  say  that  the  right  of  a  man 
to  buy  labor,  the  right  of  a  man  to  sell  labor,  is  protected  by  the  fifth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  from  legislative  interference,  because 
it  is  not  only  a  right  of  hberty,  but  it  is  a  right  of  property,  using  the 
identical  language  that  was  used  by  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  in  the 
case  we  have  quoted. 

The  Chairman.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Adair  case,  and  the 
supreme  court  of  Ohio,  in  the  Cleveland  Construction  Company  case, 
undoubtedly  have  held  that  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of 
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Ohio  and  the  provirions  of  the  fiith  ajnendment  to  the  national 
Constitution  were  practically  the  same. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Yes,  and  thir^  is  the  thing  we  have  been  talking 
up  before  the  House  Judiciarj^  Committee  on  the  anti-iniunction 
proposition,  whether  the  right  of  a  man  to  buv  labor  and  tne  right 
of  a  man  to  sell  labor  were  property  rights.  There  is  a  bill  pendmg 
there  to  declare  that  it  is  not  a  property  right.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  come  along,  and  reiterated  with  emphasis 
three  times  in  that  opinion  that  it  is  a  right  of  property. 

Mr.  Gmert.  In  that  connection,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Justice  Brown  in  the  Utah  eight-hour  case  where  he  dis- 
cussed very  elaborately  that  very  point,  to  show  where  the  police 
power  could  be  justly  applied  and  where  it  could  not.  There  is  a 
very  elaborate  discussion  there. 

Mr.  Davenport.  That  is  all  obiter,  but  here  you  have  the  iden- 
tical language,  the  thing  on  which  the  deci5:ion  of  the  case  turned, 
that  the  right  of  man  to  employ  labor  and  the  right  of  a  man  to  buy 
labor,  as  they  exprer,i5  it,  ana  the  right  of  man  to  sell  labor,  b  a  prop- 
erty right,  and  that  the  fifth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
tects that  right  from  legirlation  by  Congress.  You  know  the  neces- 
sary effect  of  that  decidon  was  to  wipe  out  in  every  State  in  this 
Union  all  the  laws  that  have  been  put  upon  the  statute  books  by 
State  legidation,  because  while  the  fifth  amendment  is  only  a  re- 
striction on  Congre^^r  ional  action,  in  the  fourteenth  amendment 
there  is  the  same  prohibition  against  State  action.  The  fourteenth 
amendment  is  that  **No  State  ohall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property  without  due  process  or  law,''  tfie  identical  language 
in  the  nfth  amendment,  which,  of  course^  we  all  know  applies 
only  to  Congressional  action,  and  the  effect  of  that  deci?  ion  was  to 
wipe  off  the  statute  books  of  every  State  in  the  Union  all  legislation 
of  the  same  character.  If  it  is  true  that  the  right  of  a  man  to  buy 
labor  and  the  right  of  a  mail  to  sell  it  is  a  property  right,  as  those 
provisions  are  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  as  they  exist  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stater,  and  the  similar  provision  is  in 
the  constitution  of  Ohio,  and  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  for  that 
very  reason  has  held  a  bill  of  this  kind  unconstitutional,  is  it  not 
probable  that  when  the  jnatter  comes  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  they  will  say,  '*  For  the  reasons  that  we  gave  in  the 
Adair  case,  for  the  reasons  tliat  were  given  so  well  by  the  Ohio  su- 
preme court  in  that  ca':e,  we  hold  that  Congress  has  transcended  its 
province  in  attempting  to  deprive  the  working  people  of  this  country 
of  the  privilege  or  selling  their  overtime,  if  tney  want  to,  for  over- 
time pay,  and  in  attempting  to  deprive  the  employer  of  his  right  to 
contract  for  and  receive  the  services  which  the  emplovee  is  willing 
and  desirous  of  selling;  for  those  reasons  we  hold  tms  act  to  be 
unconstitutional  ?'' 

I  noticed  the  other  day  that  Judge  Payson  said  he  had  never  agreed 
fully  with  what  Judge  McComas  had  said  on  the  subject  years  ago. 
I  do  not  know  how  fully  he  has  investigated  the  matter,  but  I  think 
that  when  he  comes  to  look  into  it  and  consider  it  in  the  light  of  these 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  would  think  there  was 
very  serious  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  it.  For  what 
would  be  said  when  they  got  up  and  asked  this  question  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States?    They  would  draw  a  picture, 
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of  course,  of  25,000,000  people  who  wanted  to  sell  their  labor,  having 
their  whole  capital  invested  in  the  right  to  sell  their  labor,  and  the 
employers  of  tne  country  desirous  of  purchasing  it,  and  there  being 
nothing  in  it  that  involved  a  question  of  good  health  or  morals  of  the 
parties,  and  so  beyond  the  domain  of  the  police  power,  what  would  be 
said  ?  As  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  the  New  York  case,  they  would 
say,  ''This  act  or  Congress  is  intended  to  accomplish  by  indirection 
that  which  every  one  would  concede  was  beyond  their  direct  con- 
trol.'^  I  now  want  .to  read  you  some  extracts  from  the  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in  1904: 

The  Chairman.  The  Senate  bill  is  identically  the  same  bill  which  was  reported 
by  me  in  behalf  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in  the  last  Con- 
eress.  It  is  also  the  same  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  that  has  been  introduced  and  is  now 
being  considered  before  the  House  Committee  on  Labor. 

.  Mr.  Davenport.  So  1  understand.  There  are  many  features  of  tliia  bill  about 
which  I  desire  to  say  something  to  you,  as  lawyers  and  as  Senators.  But  before  I  go 
into  that  discussion  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little,  generally,  about  the  principles 
involved  in  the  whole  matter. 

The  reason  why  the  American  Antiboycott  Association  is  ao  much  opposed  to  this 
bill  is  because  its  members  and  otliers  are  exposed  to  being  boycotted  oy  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  the  United  States  Government.  Every  concern  in  this  country 
that  does  not  see  fit  to  run  its  business  in  all  respects  covered  by  this  bill,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  this  bill,  is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  compete  for  the 
business  of  the  Government,  and  they  decidedly  object  to  having  a  law  placed  upon 
the  statute  books  which  will  have  that  result. 

•  ••«««» 

We  will  suppose  that  the  Cramps  have  a  contract  to  build  a  battle  ship.  They,  of 
course,  can  not  do  all  the  work  tnemselves  and  must  let  out  subcontracts.  We  wiU 
Bup(>ose  that  they  make  a  subcontract  with  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  for  armor 
plates.  The  representative  of  the  Government  at  the  Bethlehem  works  reports  to 
the  proper  officer  of  the  Government 

Then  there  was  an  interruption  about  some  other  matter. 

Mr.  Davenport.  ^Vhen  I  was  interrupted  I  was  upon  the  subject  of  the  situation 
that  would  arise  when  an  inspector  at  the  Bethlehem  works  reported  to  the  Govern- 
ment official  whose  business  it  was  to  approve  the  payment  of  the  money  to  the  con- 
tractor, that  at  the  Bethlehem  works,  sav,  1,000  men  had  worked  several  days  for  a 
longer  time  than  ei^ht  hours.  Under  tne  provisions  of  this  bill  the  proper  officer 
would,  of  course,  withhold  the  money,  and  from  that  decision  the  contractor  could 
appeal  to  the  head  of  the  Department.  If  the  head  of  the  Department  decided  against 
him  he  could  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

If  the  Court  of  Claims  .decided  the  matter  against  the.  contractor  the  Treasuiy  of  the 
United  States  is  barred  and  closed  to  the  contractor.  There  is  no  possibility  of  getting^ 
the  monejr  out  of  the  Treaaury.  The  matter  is  settled,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  under 
Uie  provisions  of  his  contract.  Then  the  subcontractor  coes  to  his  contractor  and  says: 
I  want  the  money  which  you  have  agreed  to  pay  me  under  my  subcontract.  The  con- 
tractor says:  The  Government  has  neld  that  money  up;  you  are  reported  to  have 
worked  your  men  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  withheld  from  me.  The  subcontractor  says  to  the  contractor:  That  is  not  true; 
I  did  not  work  my  men  more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  He  might  also  say:  Why,  you 
knew  when  you  called  upon  me  to  do  that  parti cuh^  work  that  it  would  be  neceesary 
for  me,  in  order  to  complete  it,  to  work  my  men  more  than  eifht  hours  a  day,  and 
consequently  you  have  waived  the  condition  of  the  contract.  Of  course,  that  would 
at  once  bring  the  contractor  and  the  subcontractor  into  collision.  The  subcontractor 
would  bring  suit  against  the  contractor.  If  they  were  citizens  of  the  same  State  he 
could  bring  the  suit  in  the  State  court.  If  they  were  citizens  of  different  States  he 
could  bring  it  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  where  either  the  plaintiff  or  the 
defendant  lived,  according  to  the  possibilitv  of  obtaining  service. 

I  pass  by  the  question  whether  a  party  could  remove  that  case  from  the  State  court 
into  the  United  States  circuit  court.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  question  between  the 
contractor  and  the  subcontractor  would  have  to  be  litigated  in  a  State  or-  Federal 
court  before  a  jury.  There  the  question  would  be:  Did  you  violate  this  contract,  or 
did  you  fail  to  perform  yop  stipulations  contained  in  the*  contract,  or  if  you  did  fail, 
did  the  other  party  waive  it?    That  question  would  have  to  be  passed  upon  by  a  jury^ 
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under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  fact  that  the  officer  of  the  United 
States  Government  had  withheld  the  money  from  the  contractor  would  be  of  no  avail 
and  of  no  conseauence.  The  decision  of  that  point  by  the  Court  of  Claims  would  not 
at  all  afifect  the  liability  of  the  contractor  to  the  subcontractor,  even  if  he  had  stipu- 
lated in  his  contract  that  the  subcontractor  should  not  violate  this  provision  of  law, 
in  the  event  that  the  subcontractor  said:  Why,  you  have  waived  all  these  conditions. 
So  that  the  necessary  effect  of  this  bill,  as  you  have  it  drawn,  is  to  expose  the  contractor 
not  only  to  all  of  the  unfortunate  results  to  him  of  havine  his  money  held  up  by  the  . 
Government,  with  a  possibility  that  it  will  not  only  be  delayed,  but  may  be  denied 
to  him  altogether,  but  you  place  him  in  a  position  where  he  is  liable  to  be  defeated 
in  litigation  with  his  subcontractor  over  the  same  point. 

You  understand,  ij^entlemen,  that  the  Court  of  Claims  is  not  a  constitutional  court. 
It  is  an  administrative  device  gotten  up  by  the  Government  to  decide  upon  claims 
against  itself. 

The  Chairman.  It  lb  a  statutory  court.  i 

Mr.  Davenport.  It  is  a  statutor>'  court,  but  it  is  not  a  constitutional  court,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which  requires  a  subcontractor  to  submit  his  cause  to  such 
a  court,  nor  would  it  be  of  any  avail  if  it  did,  as  between  him  and  the  contractor. 

Senator  Stone.  When  you  were  interrupted,  you  were  about  to  illustrate  your  argu- 
ment as  to  the  effect  of  tnis  bill  on  subcontractors  by  supposing  the  case  of  a  battle 
ship  that  was  to  be  constructed.  You  said  that  if  the  Cramps  had  a  contract  with  the 
Government  to  construct  a  battle  ship  they  would  not  be  permitted  under  this  bill 
to  work  their  men  more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  and  you  were  about  to  say  that  if  they 
had  to  make  a  contract  with  some  other  corporation — the  Camegies.  for  instance — ^to 
furnish  armor  plate  the  men  there  could  not  work  more  than  eignt  hours  a  day.  Do 
jrou  mean  to  say,  and  is  it  your  opinion,  that  under  this  bill  tne  Cramps  would  be 
liable  for  work  done  by  the  Came^e  Company,  or  by  the  employees  of  the  Carnegie 
Company,  in  making  armor  plate,  if  the  men  worked  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  on 
that  armor  plate? 

Mr.  Davenport.  Certainly;  that  is  the  very  purpose  of  the  bill.  It  makes  the 
contractor  a  guarantor  that  the  subcontractor  will  not  permit  his  men  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  in  any  calendar  day.  That  is  the  purpose  of  it  and  that  is  the  effect 
of  it. 

The  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have  undoubtedly  devoted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  who  have  pondered  over  the  different  bearings  of  this  matter  and  its  dif- 
ferent conseauences,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  is  as  far  as  they  can  go. 
They  can  make  the  contractor  responsible  to  the  Government  because,  being  a  matter 
of  contract,  he  can  contract  away  anything  he  has  a  mind  to.  Assuming  that  to  be 
the  case.  I  illustrated  it  by  the  instance  of  the  Cramps  and  the  Bethlehem  Company. 

To  be  as  pointed  and  concise  as  I  can,  and  in  order  not  to  repeat  and  not  to  annoy 
you,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  you  put  the  contractor  between  the  upper  and  the  nether 
millstone  and  he  can  not  escape  from  it.  When  he  gets  through  with  his  difficulty 
with  the  Government,  his  difficulties  have  just  begun,  because  in  all  the  hurry  and 
confusion  of  the  building  of  a  vessel  like  a  battle  ship — and  I  use  that  merely  as  an 
illustration — the  relations  between  him  and  his  subcontractor  are  such  that  the  sub- 
contractor can  very  easily  and  very  readily  say:  You  waived  that  stipulation  which 
you  put  into  my  contract.  It  will  not  help  him  as  against  the  Government,  because 
he  is  absolutely  required  by  his  contract  to  be  responsible  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  no  objection  to  answering,  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  a  question  right  there ;  you  know  more  of  the  Senate 
history  of  this  bill  than  I  do.  The  very  point  which  you  have  been 
urging  was  present,  not  as  you  present  it,  but  in  another  aspect^  at  the 
original  drawing  of  this  bill,  and  provision  was  inserted  in  the  bill  that 
no  officer  on  the  part  of  the  Government  should  have  the  power  to 
waive  the  stipulations  provided  for  in  the  contract.  Somewhere  in  the 
travels  of  the  bill  from  one  House  to  the  other  that  provision  has  dis- 
appeared.    The  original  bill  as  it  left  the  committee  provided: 

That  no  person  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
•  Columbia,  shall  rebate  or  remit  any  penalty  imposed  under  any  provision  or  stipulation 
herein  provided  for,  unless  upon  a  finding  which  he  shall  matce  up  and  certify  that 
such  penalty  was  imposed  by  reason  of  an  error  in  fact. 

That  is  not  as  broad  as  I  had  it  in  mind,  and  does  not  seem  to  meet 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  question  present  was 
whether,  imder  a  bill  directing  anybody  who  represented  the  Govern- 
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ment  to  insert  in  every  such  contract  such  a  stipulation,  it  did  not 
still  remain  in  the  power  of  the  Government,  havmg  contracted  for  a 
dry  dock,  if  you  please,  to  be  built  in  forty-two  months,  to  say  some 
day,  "We  would  like  to  have  that  dry  dock  in  thirty-six  months," 
and  thereby  waive  the  whole  business? 

Mr.  Davenport.  1  suppose  it  would  be,  but  it  would  depend.  We 
will  suppose  that  the  construction  adopted  by  the  attorney,  whoever 
he  was,  solicitor-general,  or  whatever  you  call  him,  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  whom  this  matter  was  referred  once, 
that  this  bin  does  not  touch,  does  not  apply  to  public  buildings, 
because  that  is  governed  by  the  act  of  1892,  is  not  correct,  and  it  does 
apply,  so  that  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  act  of  1892  apply  to  the' 
public  works  of  the  United  States,  and  then  the  contractor  who  feels 
thus,  in  making  his  contract,  inserts  the  stipulation  that  in  addition 
to  all  that  he  will  forfeit  the  sum  of  $5  for  each  and  every  man.  I 
suppose  that  in  that  class  of  contracts  such  a  waiver  as  that  would 
not  be  permitted,  because  it  would  involve  a  criminal  act.  Mr. 
Gardner,  myself,  and  I  suppose  everybody  else  here  thought  and 
beUeved  that  it  would  apply  to  all  public  buildings,  for  instance,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  contracts  of  that  kind ;  but  here  comes 
the  solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  he  says 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  those  at  all,  because  there  is  in  this  bill  a 
provision  that  nothing  in  it  shall  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  1892. 

That  excei)ts  from  the  operation  of  this  bill  all  timt  vast  amoimt  of 
public  work  which  is  done  tor  the  Government  throughout  this  whole 
great  coimtry.  There  is  that  radical  difference  of  construction  to  be 
settled  some^  time  or  other  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  assuming  our 
construction  to  be  correct,  then  I  say  tliat  they  could  not  waive  any 
provisions  that  would  bring  them  in  conflict  with  the  criminal  law. 

Mr.  Emery.  May  I  ask  you  just  for  the  purpose  of  the  record,  in 
view  of  what  you  have  just  stated  there,  tnat  if  a  contractor  on  a 
public  building,  acting- under  the  beUef  expressed  by  the  law^  officer 
of  the  Government  that  this  bill  did  not  appl3^  to  pubHc  buildings, 
entered  into  or  carried  out  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  public  build- 
ing in  which  he  did  not  have  the  stipulation  required  oy  this  bill, 
and  the  courts  then  passed  on  this  question  and  held  that  those 
would  applv  to  public  buildings,  would  the  contractor  have  a  valid 
contract  with  the  Governments 

Mr.  Davenport.  1  do  not  think  he  would;  T  think  he  has  to  take 
his  chances.  There  is  the  law;  ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  man, 
especially  when  he  cnmes  to  make  contracts.  If  he  should  have  the 
mistaken  idea,  or  his  attorney  should  advise  him,  that  the  opinion  of 
the  soHcitor  was  correct,  if  he  made  a  contract  and  then  afterwards 
it  was  held  by  the  courts  thnt  it  did  a|)ply  to  those,  then  he  would 
be  in  the  position,  it  would  seem  to  me,  of  having  made  an  unlawful 
contract,  one  that  was  proliibited  by  law^  Certainly,  no  one  would 
think,  would  he,  if  in  the  teeth  of  this  law  a  man  niade  a  ctmtract 
with  the  Governnient  that  did  not  c(mtain  this  stipulation,  that  he 
could  enforce  it.  when  the  positive  direction  of  the  Government  is* 
that  the  contract  shall  contain  that  stipulation?  At  any  rate  he  can 
not  sue  the  Government  exce[)t  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  a  sovereign;  we  can  not  go  into  the  ordinary  courts  and 
sue  it. 
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The  Chairman.  And  tlie  Government  is  a  sovereign  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Davenport.  But  not  all  that  it  does,  the  Supreme  Court  savs, 
is  an  act  of  sovereignty.  It  is  an  individual;  it  has  the  same  rights 
of  contracting  that  any  individual  has,  the^^  say,  bnt  of  course  its 
privilege  as  a  sovereign  prevents  it  from  bemg  sued  in  any  court  in 
which  it  is  not  wilHng  to  be  sued?  1  vaulerstand  they  got  up  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  the  pur|)ose  of  mitigating  somewhat  that  burden 
on  those  who  do  business  with  the  Government. 

Talking  about  that  thing  we  were  talking  about  yesterday ,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  a  provision  in  this  bill  that  it  shall  not  apply  tomaterials 
or  articles  which  may  be  usually  bought  in  the  open  market, 
whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  .specifications  or  not,  or  for 
the  pufcha.se  of  supplies  by  the  Government,  whether  made  to  con- 
form to  particidar  specifications  or  not.  It  does  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  a  direct  conflict,  an  inconsistency,  in  those  provisions.  The 
limitation  as  to  what  may  usually  be  hou;Q:ht  in  the  of)en  market 
applies  to  articles  or  materials,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particu- 
lar specifications  or  not,  and  when  you  come  to  the  word  "supplies,'^* 
there  is  not  a  supply  that  is  not  an  article,  or  in  some  instances,  you 
may  say,  a  '* material,"  and  here  you  have  in  the  same  bill  a  provision 
that  limits  the  exception  of  those  articles  to  only  such  as  can  be  usu- 
ally bought  in  the  open  market,  and  then  the  same  articles  without 
such  a  provision  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  impressed  by  your  thought  j^esterday,  which 
you  seemed  to  entertain,  that  there  was  an  inconsistency.  I  confess 
that  I  did  not  see  deep  enough  to  see  the  inconsistency  in  saying  a 
thing  twice  instead  of  saying  it  once. 

Mr.  Davenport.  No,  it  says  it  difTereptly  twice;  that  is  the 
trouble.  Here  we  have  it:  '* Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  con- 
tracts for  such  materials  or  articles  as  may  usually  be  bought  in  the 
open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or 
not,  or  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  by  the  Government,'*  not  such  as 
may  usually  be  bought  in  the  open  market,  but  absolutely,  whether 
manufactured  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not.  Every 
article  that  falls  within  the  class  of  supplies  is  either  a  material  or  an 
article,  of  course.  The  limitation  in  the  first  clause  is  to  such  as  may 
be  usually  bought  in  the  open  market.  So  long  as  the  thing  is  a  sup- 
ply, and  whatever  that  is,  it  is  certainly  an  article  or  a  material,  you 
are  not  to  inquire  as  to  that,  whether  or  not  they  are  such  as  may  be 
usually  bought  in  the  open  market.  Now,  what  on  earth  is  there  that 
does  not  come  under  that  last  exception  ? 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see.  They  were  seeking,  I  suppose,  under 
adviee  from  the  Departments,  to  apply  to  things  those  names  by 
which  they  are  generally  known  in  Department  nomenclature.  It  is 
very  common  to  speak  of  '* writing  materials,''  for  instance;  you 
mean  paper,  envelopes,  pencils,  pens,  and  ink.  In  speaking  of  furni- 
ture it  is  common  in  the  trade,  or  down  here,  to  speak  of  them  as 
"articles  of  furniture."  "Army  supplies"  means  clothing,  blankets^ 
tents,  flour,  beef,  compressed  vegetables,  and  pepper  and  salt. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Unifonns? 

Mr.  Emery.  Do  you  want  to  include  rifles? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  intended  alwa^^s,  and  do  yet,  to  interrogate 
the  War  Department  on  that  question.  According  to  the  memoranda 
which  I  find  I  have  with  reference  to  the  original  bill,  guns,  cartridge 
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boxes,  caps — we  do  not  use  caps  now — bayonets,  belts,  are  univer- 
sally spoken  of  as  '*  equipment."  Under  just  what  provision  they 
would  put  that  exception  1  am  not  prepared  to  answer  at  this  moment, 
nor  do  I  know  what  Judge  McComas  thought. 

Mr.  Davenpobt.  Do  you  not  think  that  m  view  of  the  highly  penal 
provisions  of  this  bill  they  would  give  it  as  broad  a  construction  as  the 
word  would  permit? 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  read  from  the  report.  This  is  in  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor: 

The  exact  dgnificance  of  the  terms  "in  open  market"  and  *' supplies"  in  the  third 
and  fourth  excepted  classes  is  not  clear.  For  example,  What  would  be  comprehended 
under  "such 'materials  and  articles  as  may  be  usually  bought  in  the  open  market?" 
^  hat  would  be  comprehended  under  the  supplies,  under  the  expression  "purchase  of 
supplies  by  the  Government?"  Would  the  bill,  as  now  drawn,  apply  to' powder, 
smoKeless  or  other,  food  for  the  Army  or  Navy,  rifles  for  the  Army  or  Navy,  clotning  for 
the  Army  or  Navy,  mail  bags,  postal  cards  and  stamped  envelopes  for  the  Post-Office 
Department,  paper  for  money,  paper  for  the  Govenunent  Printing  Office,  packing 
boxes  and  file  cases,  according  to  order? 

My  investigation  of  that  subject  and  the  use  of  those  words  dates 
back  to  1893  or  1894.  In  my  judement,  those  articles  would  fall 
under  the  following  classifications:  Food  for  the  Army  and  Navy, 
supply;  clothing  for  the  Armv  and  Navy,  supply;  mail  "bags,  carried 
through  the  appropriation  bills  as  equipment;  postal  cards  and 
stamped  enveloples  for  the  Post-Oflice  Department,  carried  through 
20  appropriation  bills  as  a  suoply ;  paper  for  money,  supply;  paper  for 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  supply;  packmg  boxes  and  file 
cases — ^file  cases,  I  think,  are  carried  as  a  supply ;  packing  boxes  are 
carried  either  bv  name  or  in  a  miscellaneous  item  m  which  they  are 
named  as  miscellaneous.  <^ 

Mr.  Davenport.  You  will  notice  in  that  connection,  **  whether 
made  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not"  is  in  the  bill,  so 
that  anything  which  may  be  called  a  supply  is  not  within  the  first 
limitation,  ''such  as  may  be  bought  in  the  open  market.*'  Granting 
that  all  those  are,  what  is  the  reason  all  the  rest  are  not? 

The  Chairman.  I  forgot  the  tents.  He  does  not  mention  tent^ 
under  the  Army,  here;  he  might  have  done  that. 

Mr.  Emery.  Do  you  put  rifles  in  as  a  supply? 

The  Chairman.  Rifles  seem  to  be  earned  through  the  statutory 
designations  and  in  the  Department  nomenclature  as  equipment. 

^Ir.  Emery.  Then,  of  course,  they  would  liave  to  fall  into  one  of 
these  heads  under  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  question,  whether  the  term  '^equipment'' 
ought  to  be  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Emery.  Where  would  the  things  termed  ''ecjuipment*'  fall 
under  the  three  subdivisions,  articles,  materials,  or  supplies;  those 
are  the  only  distinctions  there  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  are  in  the  bill.  I  suppose  that  it  was  for 
that  purpose  that  Judge  McComas  inserted  ** articles.''     * 

Mr.  Emery.  Then  that  would  apply  to  ordnance,  the  same  way, 
cannon  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  it  would  apply  to  a  little  gun,  it  would  apply  to  a 
big  one. 

Mr.  Davenport.  What  would  you  say  about  a  launch — would  not 
that  be  an  article?  You  can  buy  launches  anywhere  in  the  open 
market.'- 
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Mr.  Emery.  If  it  applies  to  a  launch,  does  it  not  apply  to  a  battle 
ship? 

The  Chairman.  The  word  ''article''  is  not  mine,  and  I  have  never 
investigated  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  appears  in  the  law  dic- 
tionaries or  not;  I  suspect  it  does  not. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.35  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

Subcommittee  on  Labor,  No.  1, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Friday y  March  6,  1908. 
The  committee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner  in  the  chair. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  DANIEL   DAVENPOKT,   COTINSEL  FOE  THE 
AMEEICAN  ANTIBOTCOTT  ASSOCIATION— Concluded. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Mr.  Chairman,  wliile  the  committee  is  assembling 
I  want  to  fulfill  my  undertaking  and  get  this  into  the  record  that  we 
were  talking  about  this  morning.  We  were  talking  about  the  abilitv 
of  the  subcontractor  by  some  sort  of  stipulation  to  exclude  himself 
from  the  right  to  fight  this  thing  out  in  a  State  court  in  his  controversy 
with  the  contractor  in  the  event  of  any  dispute  between  them  as  to 
the  facts. 

Of  course  it  must  have  occurred  to  anyone  that  perhaps  he  would 
stipulate  to  abide  by  the  finding  of  the  inspector,  and  so  settle  the 
matter  for  the  protection  of  the  contractor,  and  he  might  stipulate  that 
he  would  leave  the  matter  to  the  adjudication  of  the  Court  of  Claims, 
or  in  some  such  way  as  that. 

Now,  there  are  some  things  that  a  man  can  not  stipulate  not  to  do 
if  any  court  before  which  the  stipulation  comes  pays  any  attention  to 
it,  and  the  matter  is  well  summed  up  by  Chier  Jiistice  Shaw  in  the 
case  of  Nute  v.  The  Hamilton  Mutual  Insurance  Company  (6 
Gray,  Mass.,  181),  where  an  insiir&nc^  policy  contained  a  stipu- 
lation that  the  matter  should  be  adjudicated  in  a  particular  court 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  where  the  court  ihd  not  take  that 
view  of  the  stipulation,  that  lie  agreed  that  it  should  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  any  other  court.  But  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts, 
speaking  by  Cliief  Justice  Shaw,  said  that  if  there  was  any  such  agree- 
ment as  that  it  was  void,  and  in  liis  opinion  Chief  Justice  Shaw 
supposes  a  number  of  instances.     He  says  [reads] : 

Suppose  it  were  stipulated  in  an  ordinary  contract  that  in  case  of  breach  no  action 
flhaU  oe  brought,  or  that  the  party  in  default  shall  be  liable  in  eauity  only  and  not  at 
law,  or  the  reverse;  that  in  any  suit  commenced  no  property  shall  oe  attached  on  mesne 
process  or  seized  on  execution  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  judgment,  or  that  the  party  shall 
never  be  liable  to  arrest;  that,  in  any  suit  to  be  brought  on  such  contract,  the  party 
sued  will  confess  judgment,  ^or  will  waive  a  trial  by  a  jury,  or  consent  that  the  report 
of  an  auditor  appointed  under  the  statute  shall  be  final,  and  judgment  be  rendered 
upon  it,  or  that  tne  parties  may  be  witnesses*  or.  as  the  law  now  stands,  that  the  plain- 
tiff will  not  offer  himself  as  a  witness;  that,  when  sued  on  the  contract,  the  defendant 
will  not  plead  the  statute  of  limitations,  or  a  discharge  in  insolvency;  and  many  others 
mjeht  be  enumerated;  is  it  not  obvious,  that,  although  in  a  certain  sense  these  are 
rights  or  privileges  which  the  party,  in  the  proper  time  and  place,  may  give  or  waive, 
yet  a  compliance  with  them  can  not  be  annexed  to  the  contract,  can  not  be  taken 
notice  of  and  enforced  by  the  court  or  tribunal  before  which  the  remedv  is  sought, 
and  can  not  therefore  be  relied  on  by  way  of  defense  to  the  suit  brought  on  the  breach  of 
•uch  contract? 
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That  is  a  quotation  from  Chief  Justice  Shaw's  opinion  in  Nute  i\ 
The  Hamilton  Insurance  Company  (6  Gray,  181). 
Then,  on  the  general  proposition: 

An  agreement  in  articles  of  copartnership  and  in  contracts  for  work,  etc.,  to  refer  all 
matters  in  dispute  to  arbitrators  can  not  oust  the  courts  of  their  jurisdiction: 

That  is  in  the  case  of  Pearl  v.  Harris  (121  Massachusetts,  390); 
Wood  V.  Humphrey  (124  Massachusetts,  185);  Gray  v.  Culom  (4 
Watts  (Pa.),  39) ;  Tobey  v.  County  of  Bristol  (3  Story,  800) ;  Hobbs  v, 
Manhattan  Insurance  Company  (56  Maine,  419);  Nuto  v.  Hamilton 
Insurance  Company  (6  Gray,  174-179);  and  Reichard  v.  Manhattan 
Insurance  Company,  (31  Missouri,  518).  But  in  investigating  the 
matter  I  ran  across  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  which  have  a 
broader  application  to  this  very  case,  which  I  thought  I  would  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee.  That  is  in  the  twentieth  \\  allace 
upon  a  question  of  whether  this  was  a  contract,  to  do  by  contract,  to 
accomplish  the  ends  which  could  not  be  accomphshed  by  direct  means; 
and  upon  the  question  of  tlie  power  of  a  party  to  oust  a  court  of  juris- 
diction by  agreement  I  find  this  case 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  pardon  me.  Could  you  put  those  in  just 
as  well  without  quoting  them,  the  stenographer  leaving  a  place  for 
them  later?  This  was  the  time  appointed  to  hear  the  representatives 
of  the  New  York  Sliip  Building  Companies,  and  thoy  probably  w^ant 
to  go  home  to-night. 

Mr.  Davenport.  I  will  only  take  five  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.* 

Mr.  Davenport.  In  the  case  of  the  Insurance  Company  v.  Morse, 
the  statute  of  Wisconsin,  passed  in  1870,  enacted  that — 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  fire  insurance  company,  association,  or  partnership, 
incorporated  by  or  organized  under  the  laws  of  any  other  State  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  foreign  government,  for  any  of  the  purposes  specified  in  this  act,  direc^tly  or 
indirectly,  to  take  risks  or  transact  any  business  of  insurance  in  this  State  unless  pos- 
sessed of  the  amount  of  actual  capital  required  of  similar  companies  formed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  any  such  companies  desiring  to  transact  any  such  busi- 
ness as  aforesaid  by  any  agent  or  agents,  in  this  State,  shall  first  appoint  an  attorney  in 
this  State  on  whom  process  of  law  can  be  served,  containing  an  agreement  that  such 
company  will  not  remove  the  suit  for  trial  into  the  United  States  circuit  court  or 
Federal  courts,  and  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  a  written  instrument,  duly 
signed  and  sealed,  certifying  such  appointment,  which  shall  continue  until  another 
attorney  be  substituted. 

Now,  you  know  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that 
while  an  individual  has  a  right  to  go  into  another  State  and  do  busi- 
ness, a  foreign  corporation  has  not  any  such  right,  and  that  the  States 
can  prohibit  them  from  doing  it,  and  they  can  make  a  condition  in 
granting  a  license  to  that  company  that  if  they  do  remove  into  a 
United  States  court  the  license  can  be  revoked. 

That  is  the  opinion  in  a  case  that  came  up  in  Kentucky,  foimd  in 
202  United  States.  They  attempted  here  in  this  case  to  maintain 
that  a  certain  agreement  which  the  party  signed  should  prevent  him 
from  going  into  a  Federal  court.  The  insurance  company  carried  on 
business  for  a  time  and  put  such  stipulations  as  that  into  their  con- 
tract; parties  were  insured  under  it,  and  later,  when  sued,  the  com- 
pany tried  to  remove  the  case  into  the  United  States  court.  The 
court  said  in  the  first  |)lace,  on  the  first  proposition,  that  such  an 
agreement  was  void  at  common  law:  that  is  wa.s  void  [reads]:  j 

In  these  aspects  any  citizen  may  no  doubt  waive  the  rights  to  which  he  may  be  enti- 
tled.    He  can  not,  however,  bind  himself  in  advance  by  an  agreement,  which  may  be  | 
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specifically  enforced,  thus  to  forfeit  hie  rights  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions,  when- 
ever the  c^ase  may  be  presented. 

That  the  agreement  of  the  insurance  company  is  invalid  upon  the  principles 
mentioned,  numerous  cases  may  be  cited  to  prove.  They  show  that  agreements  in 
advance  to  oust  the  courts  of  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  law  are  illegal  and  void. 

In  Scott  V.  Avery  (one  of  the  cases),  the  Lord  Chancellor  says:  "  There  is  no  doubt  of 
the  general  principle  that  parties  can  not  by  contract  oust  the  ordinary  coiuts  of  their 
jurisdiction.    That  has  been  decided  in  many  cases." 

And  so  on.  Tliey  lay  that  down  as  a  fundamental  proposition, 
that-such  an  agreement  is, void.  That  is  in  20  Wallace,  451.  Then 
again  [reads]: 

Does  the  agreement  in  question  gain  validity  from  the  statute  of  Wisconsin,  which 
has  been  quoted?  Is  the  statute  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  enacts  that  a  corpora- 
tion organized  in  another  State  shall  not  transact  business  within  its  limits,  unless  it 
stipulates  in  advance  that  it  will  not  remove  into  the  Federal  courts  any  suit  that  may 
be  commenced  against  it  by  a  citizen  of  Wisconsin,  a  valid  statute  in  respect  to  such 
requisition  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

And  then  they  hold  that  every  man  has  a  constitutional  right  to 
remove  his  cases  into  the  United  States  court,  and  that  any  law,  an}'  State 
law,  which  prohibited  that  was  void,  and  that  any  stipulation  that 
was  inserted  in  the  contract  by  virtue  of  such  a  law  was  of  no  validity; 
that  it  is  one  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  a  j)arty,  and  that  the  law 
couhl  not,  by  requiring  such  a  stipulation,  get  it  into  the  contract,  and 
if  it  was  in  the  contract,  it  was  of  no  more  consequence  when  put  in 
there  by  virtue  of  the  law. 

Now  the  discussion  is  very  interesting,  and  it  comes  to  this:  That  a 
man  can  not  by  contract,  that  any  courts  will  enforce,  bargain  away 
his  rights;  and  by  analogy  or  parallel,  as  it  will  appear  by  examining 
the' authorities,  when  the  incUviduals  who  are  making  a  contract  be- 
tween themselve?*  desire  to  make  a  contract  the  Federal  Government 
can  not  step  in  and  say,  as  between  those  people,  '*  You  shall  not  make 
that  contract,  or  ii  you  make  a  contract  it  shall  contain  a  certain  stipu- 
lation.'* 

Those  are  the  principal  authorities.  Then  another  citation  is  of 
the  case  of  the  Security  Mutual  Insurance  Conipany  v.  Prewitt,  202 
United  States,  page  252.  I  think  that  is  all.  This  citation  is  taken 
from  pages  252  and  253  in  that  case: 

In  these  two  cases  this  court  decided  that  any  agreement  made  by  a  foreign  insur- 
ance company  not  to  remove  a  cause  to  the  Federal  court  was  void,  whether  made 
pursuant  to  a  .statute  of  the  State  providing  for  such  agreement  or  in  the  absence  of 
such  statute;  but  that  the  State,  hpving  power  to  exclude  altogether  a  foreign  insur- 
ance company  from  doing  business  withm  ilie  State,  had  power  to  enact  a  statute 
which,  in  addition  to  providing  for  the  agreement  mentioned,  also  provided  that  if  the 
company  did  remove  a  case  from  the  State  to  a  Federal  court,  its  right  to  do  business 
within  the  State  should  cease,  and  its  pennit  should  be  revoked.  It  was  held  there 
was  a  distinction  between  the  two  propositions,  and  one  might  be  held  void  and  the 
other  not. 

The  ca«e  of  Barron  v.  Bumside  (121  U.  S.,  186)  has  been  cited  as  ovemilin^  the  Doyle 
case,  and  as  holding  that  a  statute  of  the  nature  of  the  one  in  question  here  is  void  as  a 
violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  that  case  a  statute  of  Iowa  was  under  con- 
sideration. It  is  set  out  in  the  report.  The  first  section  provides  for  an  application 
by  the  foreign  company  to  the  secretary  of  state,  requesting  that  a  permit  may  be 
issued  to  the  corporation  to  transact  business  in  the  State.  It  also  provides  that  the 
application  shall  contain  a  stipulation  that  the  permit  shall  be  subject  to  each  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  The  third  section  provides  that  if  any  cases  commenced  in  a 
State  court  were  removed  by  the  corporation  into  a  Federal  court  the  corporation 
should  thereupon  forfeit  any  permit  issued  or  authority  granted  to  it  to  transact  busi- 
ness in  the  State.  The  fourth  section  provides  for  punishing  the  agents,  ofhcers,  or 
servants  of  the  corporation  for  doing  business  as  sucn  in  the  State,  if  the  corporation 
had  not  complied  with  the  statute  and  taken  out  and  retained  a  valid  permit  to  do  busi- 
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i  within  the  State.  The  corporation  had  not,  in  iact,  taken  out  a  permit.  Barron, 
the  plaintiff  in  error,  was  a  servant  of  the  corporation,  and  was  eneaged  as  engineer  in 
running  a  train  of  the  corporation  which  started  from  Chicago  ana  was  running  in  the 
State  of  Iowa.  He  was  anested  in  Iowa  for  actinj;  as  the  agent  of  the  company  in  that 
State  while  the  company  had  no  permit.  Havmg  been  arrested,  he  applied  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State  for  a  wnt  of  habeas  corpus,  which  was  issuea  and  a  letum 
made,  and  the  case  hourd  upon  an  agreed  statement  containing  the  above  &cts.  The 
State  court  upheld  the  validity  of  the  statute,  and  the  case  was  brought  to  this  court 
by  writ  of  error,  where  the  judgment  was  reversed  and  the  statute  held  invalid. 

Mr.  Samuel  M.  Knox,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Camden.  N.  J.:  Sir.  Chairman,  before  intro- 
ducing Captain  Randle,  who  will  address  you  in  behalf  of  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Company,  I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for 
extending  the  right  you  gave  us  yesterday.  We  found  it  was  not 
convenient  for  us  then  to  be  here,  and  you  then  extended  our  time 
to-day,  and  we  appreciate  it. 

Now,  Captain  Kandle  was  for  a  great  many  years,  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  a  trans-Atlantic  sea  captain,  and  during  that  time 
commanded  many  of  the  largest  trans-Atlantic  steamers.  He  also 
superintended  the  construction  of  a  great  many  of  these  steamers, 
both  in  this  coimtry  and  abroad.  He  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  prac- 
tical shipmaster,  but  also  a  practical  shipbuilder.  At  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company  he  came  into 
the  company  as  our  marine  superintendent,  a  very  important  official 
position  in  our  company,  and  one  in  which  he  comes  directly  in  con- 
tact with  the  labor  in  the  yards.  His  views,  therefore,  are  entitled 
to  consideration,  and*  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  hear  him. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPT.  W.  0.  BANBLE,  OF  THE  ITEW  YORK  8HIP- 
BTJILDING  COMPANY,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Captain  Handle.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee: 
Replying,  as  Mr.  Knox  did,  to  your  kind  courtesy,  we  have  by  your 
courtesy  been  allowed  to  appear  before  you  and  briefly  stat^  the 
objections  we  have  to  the  bill,  the  object  of  which  is  to  restrict  the 
hours  of  labor  in  which  a  man  shall  work  when  engaged  on  Govern- 
ment contracts. 

It  is  necessary,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  business  mav  be  con- 
ducted at  all,  that  every^  manufacturer  shall  be  allowed  a  free  hand 
in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  establishing  the  hours  of  labor  accord- 
ing to  his  requirements  and  the  general  conditions  existing  in  each 
locality  by  satisfactory  negotiations  with  his  men. 

I  am  connected  with  the  jf ew  York  Shipbuilding  Company,  of  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  as  a  director  and  its  marine  superintendent.  \Ve  emplov 
about  4,000  men,  part  of  whom  are  engaged  on  Government  work 
and  part  on  work  tor  private  firms.  All  work  ten  hours  per  day,  or 
sixty  hours  per  week,  in  winter,  and  fifty-seven  and  one  half  hours  in 
summer.  We  can  not  dissever  the  one  set  of  men  from  the  other 
witljput  demoralizing  our  whole  plant  and  its  workings,  and  without 
its  proving  disastrous  to  our  whole  business  financially,  as  well  as 
making  our  men  dissatisfied  amongst  themselves,  and  without  depriv- 
ing their  wives  and  children  of  20  per  cent  of  the  husbands'  and 
fathers'  earnings,  and  therefore  curtailing  their  necessities  and  enjoy- 
ments, and  enacting  an  arbitrary  law  whereby  a  good  industrious 
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mechanic  will  not  be  allowed  to  work  when  he  wants  to,  thereby 
depriving  him  of  his  rights  and  privileges  as  a  good  citizen. 

I  wish  to  state  most  emphatically  that  it  is  neither  practical  nor 
possible  to  work  part  of  the  men  eight  hours  and  the  other  part  ten 
tours  in  the  same  works;  and  in  connection  with  what  I  have  stated, 
'allow  me  to  say  that  there  is  no  article  in  this  wide  world  manuf ac* 
lured  by  the  hand  of  man  that  so  largelv  calls  on  the  general  indus- 
tries of  a  nation  to  render  their  quota  ol  production  as  a  steamship. 
You  can  hardly  name  a  commodity  that  does  not  in  some  waj^  or  m 
part  enter  into*  the  construction  and  completion  of  the  battle  ship  and 
the  modern  steamship.  Therefore  in  curtailing  the  hours  of  labor 
two  hoiu-s  per  day,  or  twelve  hours  per  week,  and  six  himdred  and 
twenty-four  hours  per  year  of  each  individual  worker  and  producer, 
there  would  also  necessarily  be  engendered  habits  of  laziness,  dissat- 
isfaction, and  other  bad  effects  on  the  mechanics,  and  destruction 
and  loss  to  the  company  or  proprietor,  and  you  would  affect  almost 
every  industry  in  this  broad  land,  whenever  they  may  be  called  on 
to  furnish  any  part  or  parts  for  Government  contracts.  I  mi^ht  go 
on  from  now  until  this  time  to-morrow  and  still  not  exhaust  this  sud- 
ject  and  its  far-reaching  effects  on  the  industries  of  the  nations. 

During  the  time  I  was  superintending  the  construction  of  the 
St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul  at  Cramps'  yard  in  1894  and  1895,  I  particu^ 
larly  made  a  memorandum  of  all  tne  commodities  that  entered  into 
the  construction  of  those  two  great  ships,  and  there  was  hardly  a 
State  in  this  Union,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  what  was  called  on,  from 
New  York  to  California,  or  from  Maine  to  Geor^a,  hardly  a  State 
but  which  had  to  render  its  quota  of  some  production  that  entered 
into  the  construction  of  those  ships.  Therefore,  we  are  not  called 
on  alone  to  uphold  the  establishment  of  the  ten-hour  system  in  our 
shipyards,  but  every  industry  on  this  continent  is  affected  by  the 
reduction  of  two  hours  of  labor  of  each  individual  mechanic.  It 
can  not  help  but  cause  distress  to  those  people  and  their  families, 
as  well  as  dissatisfaction;  and  in  making  our  contracts  with  the 
Government  we  are  placed  imder  severe  penalties  for  the  construc- 
tion of  those  ships  \^athin  the  specified  time.  There  are  times  when, 
by  reason  of  delay  in  the  delivery  of  goods,  we  can  not  complete  those 
ships  in  time,  anS  therefore  we  are  called  on  to  work  overtime.  Our 
mechanics  readily  respond  to  our  wishes  in  that  respect,  because,  of 
course,  they  increase  thereby  their  labor  and  their  wages  and  at  the 
same  time  nelp  us  out  of  the  diflBculty.  If  the  eight-nour  bill  were 
to  become  a  law,  we  could  not  then  work  those  mechanics  more  than 
eight  hours,  and  therefore  we  could  not  deliver  the  ships  to  the  Gov* 
emment  in  the  specified  time,  and  we  would  consequently  be  sub- 
ject to  heavy  penalties  and  consequently  would  be  heavy  losers. 

Just  to  show  as  an  exemplification  oi  the  words  that  I  have  just 
uttered,  the  State  of  Maine  was  caUed  on  to  render  to  those  two 
ships,  the  St.  Louis  and  the  St.  Paul,  and  all  other  ships  that  we 
have  since  constructed,  white  pine  for  patterns;  machinery,  includ- 
ing winches,  windlasses,  steenng  gear,  and  so  forth,  from  Bath; 
castings,  iron,  brass,  and  manganese  bronze  from  Bath;  ships'  rig- 
ging and  blocks,  and  cotton  goods.  From  the  State  of  Vermont 
came  lumber,  white  pine  for  patterns;  slate  for  electrical  switch- 
boards, table  tops,  and  so  forth;  marble  for  sanitary  fittings,  and 
cotton  goods.     New  Hampshire  supplied  us  with  lumber,  white  pine 
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for  patterns,  and  cotton  goods.  Massachusetts  supplied  us  with 
brass  and  copper  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  sheet  copper  and  brass, 
brass  and  copper  tubes,  all  kinds  of  machinery  for  pumps,  %nd  wire 
goods  and  cotton  manufactures.  The  Stat€  oi  Connecticut  supplied 
us  with  the  same  things  as  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island  sup- 
plied the  same  as  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  ^ 

The  State  of  New  York  supplied  us  with  brass  and  copper  manu- 
factures; large  electrical  appliances  manufactured  at  Schenectady* 
wire  rope,  manila  rope,  machinery  and  pumps,  and  belting  and  all 
kinds  of  manufactures.  New  Jersey  supplied  us  with  products  of 
the  large  iron-rope  works  at  Trenton,  and  products  of  the  very  large 
manufactures  of  porcelain  ware  and  sanitary  fittings,  dishes  and  so 
forth,  which  came  from  the  potteries  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  From  Penn- 
sylvania we  received  steel  of  all  kinds;  paint,  hardware,  oils  of  all 
mnds;  machinery,  coal,  coke,  castings  of  all  kinds,  lumber,  and 
steel  manufactured  products  of  all  kinds,  including  bolts,  nuts,  rivets, 
forgings,  and  so  on.  From  Delaware  we  got  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures of  all  kinds^  paints,  machinery  and  casting;  and  from  Mary- 
land we  received  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  paints,  machinery  and 
casting.  From  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  we  received  coal  and 
coke,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  and  lumber  from  the  spruce  and 
hemlock  coimtry  of  thosie  States. 

From  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  we  received  short-leaf 
yellow  pine,  turpentine,  tar,  pitch,  and  lumber  of  various  kinds.  All 
the  Southern  States,  in  fact,  and  notably  (jeorgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  fin-nished  their  quota  of 
yellow  pme  and  pitch,  and  tar  and  turpentine,  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts, coal  from  Georgia  and  Alabama,  oil  from  the  deposits  in  Texas, 
and  cotton  and  manufactures  of  cotton  goods.  From  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  came  lumber,  oak  and  ash  particularly,  and  coal  and  iron 
from  Tennessee,  and  cellulose  for  the  packing  in  of  the  sides  of  the 
naval  ships.  From  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  came 
manufactures  of  large  machinery,  coal,  manufactures  of  iron  and 
brass  products,  including  bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  valves,  forgings,  and  so 
on;  also  glass  manufactures,  sanitary  fixtures,  including  the  products 
from  the  potteries  in  Ohio,  and  brass  and  copper  goods,  and  lumber, 
including  oak  and  ash  from  Indiana  and  lllmois.  From  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  came  supplies  of  lumber  from  their  large  tracts  of 
white  pine  and  hard  wood,  and  from  those  States  also  came  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  brass  products,  including  manufactures  of  copper 
and  products  of  iron  ore  and  copper  ore.  From  Minnesota  came 
large  supplies  of  flaxseed,  from  wmch  linseed  oil  is  made,  and  also 
iron  ore  and  copper  ore. 

From  the  Miaale  Western  States,  including  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  from  Oklahoma,  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming, Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico, 
came  various  lumber  products,  manufactured  products,  but  in  smaller 
degree  than  from  the  East,  but  large  products  of  ore  of  various  kinds, 
including  copper,  zinc,  and  lead,  and  the  pantry  and  kitchen  utensils 
in  the  SL  Louis  and  St,  Paul  came  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.  From  the 
States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California,  which  are  large  pro- 
ducers of  lumber,  came  particularly  Oregon  pine,  redwood,  western 
spruce  and  larch,  all  largely  used  in  shipbuilding;  also  various  ores, 
notably  copper,  zinc,  ana  lead,  and  liberal  supplies  of  southern  pine 
from  California,  which  is  a  substitute  for  white  pine. 
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We  have  received  wliole  cargoes  from  those  States,  so  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  see  that  we  call  upon  almost  everj'  State  in  the  Union, 
I  might  say,  to  render  its  quota  of  productions  in  the  manufacture  of 
ships.  Therefore  if  when  we  make  a  contract  with  the  Government 
for  the  building  of  naval  ships  we  then  make  a  contract  with  all  the 
subcontractors  all  over  the  United  States,  the  eight-hour  bill  would 
affect  everyone  of  them  and  would  reduce  the  hours  of  labor,  vSO  that 
it  would  cause  distraction,  dissatisfaction,  and  financial  distress  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 

For  instance,  we  have  now  on  our  pay  roll  3,822  mechanics.  Their 
hours  of  labor  in  the  winter  are  sixty  hours  per  week  and  in  the  sum- 
mer fifty-seven  and  one-half  hours.  They  have  for  hours  of  rest  and 
recreation  one  himdred  and  eight  during  the  week,  not  including 
hoUdays.  Their  wages  approximate  about  30  cents  per  hour,  or 
$18  per  week.  Should  we  reduce  their  hours  of  labor  to  eight  hours 
a  day,  each  one  of  those  men  would  lose  S3.40  per  week.  Those 
men,  to-morrow  afternoon,  after  being  paid  off,  would  carry  home  to 
their  wives  and  families  $3.40  less  tnan  if  they  were  paid  for  ten 
hours'  labor. 

I  have  mixed  among  our  men  for  the  last  eight  years  in  our  yards 
and  taken  the  sentiment  that  is  entertained  among  them  as  to  whether 
they  wished  to  work  less  hours,  and  I  may  say  to  you  that  positively 
90  per  cent  of  those  men  said,  *^No;  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  to 
worK  ten  hours  a  day.  What  would  our  wives  and  children  do  if 
you  would  reduce  our  time  of  labor  two  hours  per  day  and  our 
wages  $3.40  per  week?'' 

When  you  come  to  multiply  that  up  again  by  the  stoppage  of  two 
hours  per  day  and  twelve  hours  per  week  and  six  himdrecl  ana  twenty- 
four  hours  per  year  for  each  individual  mechanic,  with  the  force  of 
men  working  to-day  in  our  yards,  you  reduce  the  hours  of  their  labor 
two  milUon  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  hours  during  the  year,  at  a  loss  to  them  of  $640,598.40. 
What  would  the  people  around  Camden  say  and  do  if  we  would  take 
away  from  them  during  next  year  $640,598.40?  It  would  be  a  dead 
loss  not  only  to  that  community,  but  I  consider,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  would  be  a  dead  loss  to  the  whole  United  States,  at  about 
the  same  ratio,  because  if  we  were  to  establish  that  eight-hour^  limit 
it  would  be  felt  all  over  the  United  States. 

I  might  go  on  and  speak  about  this  matter,  as  I  said  before,  for  an 
unlimited  time;  but  I  think  I  have  said  enough,  pretty  nearly,  to 
impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  not  reporting  tne  eight-hour  bill 
favorably;  and  I  hope  and  trust  you  will  not  report  it,  for  the  sake 
not  only  of  the  shipbuilding  interests  of  this  country,  but  for  the 
interest  of  every  industry  throughout  the  whole  country,  because  it 
would  affect  them  very  seriously  and  financially,  and  it  would  dis- 
tress the  manufacturers,  and  it  would  annoy  them  in  every  way  and 
cause  dissatisfaction  between  the  people  who  would  be  working  eight 
hours  and  those  who  are  working  ten  hours.  In  fact  we  consider  it 
would  be  the  means  of  shutting  up  eventually  every  shipyard  in  the 
United  States  except  those  who  were  actually  working  upon  Govern- 
ment work  alone,  and  you  can  not  find  a  shipyard  at  present  engaged 
in  that  way.  It  is  only  the  navy-yards  who  are  domg  Government 
work  exclusively,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  navy-yards,  as  we 
inow,  can  not  supply  the  needs  of  the  United  States  Navy  at  the 
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present  time,  and  it  would  require  decades  to  establish  more  Govern- 
ment shipyards  where  solely  the  eight-hour  system  mi^ht  be  adopted. 

One  more  thing  I  want  to  say:  I  have  been  a  labormg  man  as  well 
as  connected  in  figher  positions — that  is,  in  official  positions — and  I 
have  found  that  whenever  we  have  employed  men  that  have  been 
employed  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  Government  navy-yard,  those  men 
acquire  a  habit  of  not  working  quick.  Their  hours  are  less,  and  they 
acquire  the  habit  of  going  along  easily  and  quietly;  and  the  result  is 
that  we  try  to  avoid  employing  these  men  as  much  as  possible.  That 
is  the  opinion  and  verdict  of  every  shipyard  that  I  nave  ever  been 
employed  in,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  and  there- 
fore it  results  disastroulsy  to  the  general  characteristics  of  a  good 
hard-working  man  who  is  willing  to  render  his  tribute. 

We  are  now  trving  to  revive  the  maritime  commerce  of  this  nation, 
and  I  consider  t^at  it  would  be  disastrous  at  this  time  to  clog  the 
wheels  of  that  industry  when  we  are  exerting  every  endeavor  to 
restore  the  American  flag  on  the  sea,  and  everything  should  be  done 
to  promote  that  interest.  Ever  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war  the 
capital  of  the  c(Mmtry  has  been  engaged  in  the  internal  improvements 
of  this  country.  We  have  built  vast  railroads  across  this  continent 
which  have  been  subsidized  with  immense  grants  of  land,  and  during 
that  time  the  maritime  interests  of  the  country  have  been  sadly 
neglected.  In  fact,  they  have  been  constantly  legislated  against. 
There  has  not  been  a  favorable  system  of  legislation  earned  on 
within  these  walls  ever  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war  in  favor  of 
the  maritime  interests  of  the  country.  And  what  is  the  result? 
England,  France,  Germany,  Holland — a  little  country  like  Holland — 
Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  arc  all  coming  to  the  front  and 
establishing  great  steamsliip  lines' all  over  the  world,  and  now  since 
we  have  become  an  empire,  and  while  the  territorial  line  of  the  coun- 
try proper  no  longer  confines  our  boundaries  and  we  have  stepped  out 
to  the  east  and  west  and  extended  our  empire  on  both  sides,  the  little 
country  of  Japan  has  come  to  the  front  and  is  now  absorbing  our 
whole  racific  trade. 

At  one  time,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  during  the  civil  war,  we 
had  92  per  cent  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  and  the  tonnage  of  the 
worldj  carried  imder  our  flag.  To-day,  sir,  we  have  scarcely  8  per 
cent,  and  in  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  fallen  below  the  8,  ana  we  are 
spending  two  hundred  miUions  a  year  to  foreign  flags  to  carry  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  our  nation  to  the  markets  of  the 
world;  and  here  there  is  legislation  constantly  being  considered  and 
things  constantly  being  done  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the 
mercantile  marine  under  our  own  flag.  How  much  better  would  it 
be,  and  how  much  more  to  the  credit  of  every  man  in  this  country,  if 
we  had  under  our  flag  a  sufficient  mercantile  marine  to  carry  our  own 
products,  as  well  as  to  form  and  educate  a  supply  of  seamen  for  the 
needs  of  our  Navy.  I  wish  my  voice  could  reach  every  man  in  this 
country. 

I  have  ^one  through  the  experience  and  have  been  connected  with 
maritime  interests  of  this  country  from  boyhood  up,  and  I  know  it 
from  A  to  Z.  I  have  watched  it  carefully,  and  I  have  seen  it  rise  and 
fall.  In  1860,  in  one  day  in  one  of  the  docks  of  Liverpool  I  have  counted 
27  fine  American  ships  flying  the  American  flagj,  dischar^g  American 
cargoes.  To-day  you  will  not  find  as  many  ships  carrying  the  Ameri- 
can flag  in  the  whole  world  engaged  in  tne  over-sea  carrying  trade. 
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Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Can  you  tell  us  what  legislation  has  been  enacted 
against  the  merchant  marine  ? 

Captain  Handle.  There  has  not  been  any  legislation.  It  has  been 
ignored. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  I  understood  yoli  to  say  that  legislation  had  been 
enacted  which  injured  it.  " 

Captain  Randle.  It  has  been  injured  by  being  ignored. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  You  would  rather  say  it  had  not  been  helped  by 
legislation? 

Captain  Randle.  No;  not  helped,  but  rather  the  reverse.  I  may 
have  said  there  was  unwise  legislation.  I  perhaps  put  it  that  way. 
I  consider  unwise  legislation  as  worse  than  no  legislation  at  all, 
because  if  the  thinghad  been  left  to  itself  entirely  it  might  have  gotten 
along.  There  is  a  spirit  in  this  country — I  do  not  know  why,  sir — a 
feeUng  or  sentiment  to  the  eiTect  that  the  seaboard  is  the  only  part 
of  the  country'  that  is  benefited  by  the  maritime  interests  of  the 
country.  What  I  have  stated  in  this  paper  alone  [indicating  manu- 
script] shows  that  ihe  whole  country  is  benefited. 

When  old  John  Roach  in  1875  undertook  to  estabUsh  a  line  of 
steamers  to  Brazil,  I  at  that  time  had  just  left  the  Brazilian  trade 
and  was  in  command  of  a  sailing  ship.  Prior  to  that,  from  1857  to 
1874,  I  was  running  in  the  Brazil  trade  and  knew  the  requirements  of 
the  BraziUan  market.  John  Roach,  with  his  shipyard  in  Chester,  of 
which  I  have  been  a  resident  for  forty  years  or  more,  undertook  to 
estabUsh  the  Brazilian  line  by  building  two  fine  ships,  the  OUy  of 
Sydney  and  the  City  of  Rio  Janeiro.  BLe  was  promised  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Brazil  that  any  assistance  thdt  he  got  from  our  Govern- 
ment would  be  duplicated  by  him.  John  Roach  came  down  here  to 
Congress  and  begged  Congress  to  help  him  establish  that  line.  Con- 
fess refused.  He  established  it  himself,  but  finally  it  failed  for  the 
want  of  national  support.  The  first  cargo  of  the  CUy  of  Rio  Janeiro 
on  her  pioneer  voyage  to  Brazil  carried  22,500  barrels  of  flour. 

I  afterwards  got  into  the  trans-Atlantic  trade  and  was  carrying 
passengers  backward  and  forward  across  the  Atlantic,  and  I  came 
across  several  Representatives  and  Senators  that  had  voted  against 
any  assistance  being  given  to  John  Roach  and  the  Brazilian  steam- 
ship line,  and  I  asked  them,  "WTiy  did  you  vote  against  that  meas- 
ure?" They  said,  ^*  Why,  we  do  not  want  to  use  the  people's  money, 
or  the  nation's  money,  for  the  benefit  of  John  Roach  and  the  sea- 
board cities."  I  said,  *' You  have  a  mistaken  idea  about  it.  Those 
ships  carried  22,500  barrels  of  flour  to  Brazil.  The  wheat  from 
which  that  flour  was  made  was  grown  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  and 
other  Western  States,  and  the  mills  that  made  that  flour  were  in 
those  States."  They  were  farther  away  then,  relatively,  you  know, 
than  they  are  now.  The  barrels  that  the  flour  was  in  were  made  or 
wood  that  grew  in  the  West,  and  the  coopers  that  made  the  barrels 
made  them  out  in  the  West,  and  the  flour  itself  was  made  ih  the 
West,  and  that  flour  came  down  to  the  city  of  New  York  and  there 
went  on  board  the  steamer,  and  of  all  the  money  which  that  flour 
brought  in  Brazil,  seven-tenths  of  it,  went  to  the  western  farmers 
and  millers  and  coopers,  and  only  three-tenths  of  that  whole  money 
remained  on  the  coast.  Does  not  the  maritime  commerce  benefit 
the  whole  country  in  that  way? 

You  could  go  on  and  exemplify  it  in  a  hundred  different  ways.  I 
could  talk  here  on  the  maritime  interests  of  this  country,  sir,  from 
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now  until  doomsday.  I  wish  I  could  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
every  Representative  in  Congress  and  every  Senator  in  this  Capitol 
the  importance  of  using  his  every  endeavor  to  establish  the  maritime 
interests  of  the  country.  It  is  a  ciying  shame,  sir,  that  we  have  not 
our  flag  floating  in  even'^  harbor  of  the  world,  and  it  is  entirely  our 
own  fault.  Tms  broad  country  has  advantages  that  no  other 
country  in  the  world  has  for  such  an  interest.  We  have  the  finest 
coast  lines,  the  greatest  and  grandest  rivers,  the  finest  harbors:  we 
have  inland  seas ;  and  what  do  we  do  ?  We  sit  right  down  and  allow 
other  nations  to  come  and  take  all  our  advantages  and  reap  all  the 
benefits  of  what  we  ought  to  enjoy.  We  allow  other  nations  to 
carry  away  $200,000,000  of  our  gold  yearly,  which  we  never  see 
again. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Don't  you  think  the  reason  why  there  is  not  more 
money  invested  in  ships  by  Americans  is  because  they  are  able  to 
earn  larger  dividends  on  the  internal  business  of  the  country,  and 
would  rather  invest  it  there  for  that  reason? 

Captain  Randle.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  it  only 
needs  Grovemment  assistance — that  is.  Government  support.  It 
makes  no  diflterence  how  small  it  is,  sir.  We  know  that  from  sentiments 
that  we  have  heard  expressed  from  different  individuals.  When  we 
established  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company  in  Camden,  Mr. 
Morse  got  the  sentiment  of  a  large  number  of  merchants  in  our  differ- 
ent seaports,  and  they  said,  *'Just  as  soon  as  Government  support 
is  given  us  we  A^dll  ^ive  you  an  order  to  build  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
ships,*'  and  even  with  tnat  slight  intention,  or  the  thought  that  the 
Government  was  going  to  do  something,  we  got  a  contract  to  build 
those  great  ships  the  Mongolia,  and  the  Manchuria,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Mississippi  for  the  Atlantic  Transport  line — a  line 
ostensibly  English,  but  owned  really  in  the  United  States.  If  there 
had  not  been  at  the  time  pending  a  measure  in  these  halls,  we  would 
not  have  got  that  contract,  and  here  was  about  $8,000,000  alto- 
gether, or  nearly,  for  those  ships,  distributed  all  over  this  country, 
which  the  country  would  not  nave  had  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
thought  that  the  Government  was  going  to  help  the  maritime  inter- 
ests of  the  country. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Is  it  your  claim,  Captain,  that  the  provisions  of 
this  bill"  will  apply  to  all  of  the  men  laboring  or  engaged  in  the 
various  industries  that  provide  materials  for  the  construction  of  the 
ships? 

Captain  Randle.  Yes,  sir;  this  bill  will  certainly  embarrass  every 
establishment  which  we  call  on.  If  we  have  a  contract  to  build  a 
battle  ship,  for  example,  of  which  we  have  two  at  the  present  time, 
and  we  call  on  every  industry  in  this  country  to  supply  its  quota  for 
the  manufacture  of  that  ship,  why  every  one  of  those  industries  will 
be  embarrassed,  and  very  much  so,  indeed;  so  much  so  that  a  num- 
ber of  them  will  say,  '*No;  we  do  not  wish  your  contract.  It  will 
embarrass  our  establishment  so  greatly  that  we  will  not  take  it  at  any 
price." 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  How  would  you  interpret  that  provision  that 
excepts  articles  and  materials  that  can  be  bought  in  the  open  market, 
whether  according  to  sjtecifications  or  not? 

Mr.  Davenport.  Materials  that  are  usually  ^bought  ? 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Yes. 
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Captain  Randle.  The  standard  of  the  Government  to-day,  sir, 
is  so  rar  above  the  ordinary  manufactured  goods  that  are  sold  in  the 
open  market  that  they  have  to  be  maniuactured  specially,  imder 
special  specifications.  No  manufacturers  keep  them  in  stock.  The 
specifications  are  so  binding  and  so  far  above  the  ordinary  manufac- 
tured goods  that  are  sold  in  the  open  market  for  the  merchant 
nfaiine  that  no  manufacturer  keeps  tnem  in  stock.  They  have  to  be 
made  specially.  Therefore,  we  would  have  to  ask  all  these  manu- 
facturers to  manufacture  them  especially  for  that  particular  con- 
tract, which  is  a  Government  contract,  and  therefore  the  mechanics 
and  operatives  employed  by  that  manufacturer  would  have  to 
work  during  that  time,  on  that  particular  contract,  eight  hours. 

Mr.  N1CHOL.LS.  I  thmk  you  mentioned  coal  in  the  list  of  supplies 
furnished  by  the  different  states,  and  used  it  in  that  connection? 

Captain  Kandle.  I  wanted  to  show,  sir,  that  we  call  upon  every 
industry  in  this  nation  to  supply  its  quota  for  the  production  of  a 
coinplete  ship. 

Mr.  N1CHOL.LS.  Did  vou  mean  that  the  eight-hour  day  would 
affect  the  production  of  coal  which  would  be  supplied  to  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Captain  Randle.  Yes;  I  consider  it  so,  for  this  reason:  We  want, 
say,  two  thousand  tons  of  coal  to  put  on  board  the  New  Hampshire 
to  take  her  on  her  trial  trip.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  we 
especially  ask  for  hand-picked  coal.  You  know  it  has  to  be  hand 
picked  for  a  trial  trip.  Those  people  that  hand  pick  that  coal  can 
work  only  eight  hours.  They  must  stop  as  soon  as  the  eight  hours 
are  terminated.  They  must  not  work  any  longer,  whereas  the  people 
right  alongside  of  them  in  the  breaker  are  allowed  to  work  ten  nours. 
Therefore,  I  hardlj  think  you  can  call  for  any  commodity  that  would 
not  be  affected  du'ectly  or  indirectly  in  that  way  by  the  provisions 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  KInox.  I  would  like  you  to  explain  to  the  committee  how  the 
Government  sends  special  mspectors  around  to  the  different  places 
where  we  buy  our  material. 

Mr.  Davenport.  May  I  ask  Captain  Randle  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davenport.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ships  ? 

Captain  Randle.  My  first  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  ships 
was  in  the  year  1873,  when  in  Cramp's  shipyard  they  built  four 
steamships  for  the  American  Line. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Have  you  general  knowledge  of  the  way  it  is  done 
in  the  shipyards  of  the  world  ? 

Captain  Randle.  My  next  experience  was  building  two  ships  for 
the  International  Navigation  Company  in  1878  with  Barrow  inFur- 
ness.  My  next  experience  was  at  Laird's  yard  at  Birkenhead,  in 
building  two  ships  in  1883,  opposite  Liverpool.  My  next  experience 
was  in  building  the  New  York,  the  Paris,  and  the  Friesland,  in  1887, 
at  Glasgow,  on  the  Clyde.  I  was  in  those  three  yards  about  eight 
years  altogether,  sir,  and  afterwards  I  was  transferred  to  the  Cramp's 
yard  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  St.  Louis  and  the  St,  Paul, 
in  1894  and  1895,  so  that  I  had  an  opportunity  to  judge  and  know 
of  the  methods  by  which  ships  are  built  here  and  abroad,  and  the 
methods  of  the  employment  of  labor. 
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Mr.  Davenport.  Do  you  know  of  a  shipyard  in  the  world  where 
the  mechanics  and  laborers  are  prohibited  from  working  overtime 
for  overtime  pay? 

Captain  Randle.  How  is  that?    Do  I  know  of  any  shipyard? 

Mr.  Davenport.  Yes. 

Captain  Randle.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Is  there  a  smpwright  or  mechanic  of  any  descrip- 
tion in  any  shipyard  in  the  world  who  is  prohibited  from  working 
overtime  for  overtime  pay? 

Captain  Randle.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Davenport.  And  this  law,  if  applied  to  American  shipy^ards, 
would  make  a  distinction  adverse  to  our  yards,  and  a  discrunina- 
tion  as  against  every  shipyard  elsewhere  in  the  world  ? 

Captain  Randle.  Yes;  it  certainly  would. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Do  you  employ  union  and  nonunion  men  in  your 
factory? 

Captain  Randle.  We  never  ask  them  what  they  are,  whether  they 
are  imion  or  nonunion  men.  • 

Mr.  Davenpo!it.  They  are  in  fact  union  and  nonunion  men? 

Captain  Randle.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Do  you  suppose  so  ? 

Captain  Randle.  I  do  not  know.  So  long  as  they  do  a  fair  da^'a 
work  for  a  fair  day's  pay,  we  do  not  care  whether  they  are  umon 
men  or  nonunion  men. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Do  you  know  of  a  man,  union  or  nonunion,  de- 
clining to  work  overtime  for  overtime  pay? 

Captain  Randle.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Your  understanding  is  that  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  strike  the  workingman's  right  to  work  overtime? 

Captain  Randle.  Yes.     It  interaicts  him  from  being  a  free  agent 

Mr.  Davenport.  What  would  you  say  from  your  knowledge  or  the 
workingmen  of  your  yard  as  to  whether  they  would  favor  or  resent 
the  passage  of  such  a  law  restricting  that  rignt  to  work  overtime  ? 

Captain  Randle.  From  the  sentiment  of  thousands  or  more,  for  I 
have  particularly  asked  them  on  that  matter  and  they  have  given  me 
their  views,  I  would  say  they  consider  they  were  free  American  citi- 
zens and  had  the  right  to  work  as  long  as  they  choose  if  they  were 
paid  for  it.  That  was  the  sentiment  expressed  by  a  thousand  men 
working  to-day  in  our  yard,  and  I  know  if  I  were  to  take  and  ascertain 
the  sentiment  of  the  whole  4,000  it  would  be  just  about  the  same, 
because  the  men  I  spoke  to  in  the  yard  at  different  times  were  good 
representative  men;  good,  steady  mechanics  who  had  wives  and  mmi- 
lies  and  homes  close  to  our  yaro'  and  I  know  that  the  sentiment  of 
our  yard  is  that  they  do  not  wisn  to  be  deprived  of  that  two  hours' 
extra  work,  and  we  find  them  always  ready,  when  called  upon  to 
work  overtime,  to  help  us  out  on  a  contract  to  be  delivered  on  time. 
They  have  always  been  glad  to  respond. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  are  we  getting  at  the  point  we  want  in  all 
these  questions?  I  presume  we  all  take  it  for  granted  that  no  body 
of  men  want  to  be  reduced  to  eight  hours  as  the  limit  of  their  working 
day  if  their  pay  is  to  be  eight  hours'  pay.  I  presume  that  every  man 
would  prefer  an  eight-hour  workday  for  ten  hours'  pay,  but  the  ques- 
tion is.  Would  the  workingmen  favor  an  eight-hour  unit  of  la  Dor? 
If  you  state  the  proposition  one  way  everybody  wants  it,  and  if  you 
state  it  the  other  way  everybody  is  opposed  to  it. 
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Mr.  Davenport.  Stating  it  the  other  way  would  not  state  it  fairly. 
Would  they  want  to  be  limited  to  eight  hours'  time  in  pay,  when  by 
working  overtime  they  would  be  entitled  to  extra  pay  for  overtime? 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  they  would  not  want  to  oe  limited. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Now,  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  are  there  any 
branches  of  it  where  the  work  can  not  be  done  on  eight-hour  shifts? 
Is  there  any  part  of  the  work  where  it  would  be  impracticable  to  have 
the  men  work  eight  hours? 

Captain  Handle.  It  occurs  to  me  there  would  be.  Judge.  When 
we  send  an  order  for  a  bedplate  for  an  engine  for  a  battle  ship,  or  a 
rudder,  the  molder  when  he  places  the  pattern  in  the  sand  can  not 
stop  at  eight  hours.  If  he  does  he  would  ruin  the  whole  work.  He 
must  finisa  it.  That  molder  can  not  stop  at  the  end  of  eight  hours  in 
that  foundry.  But  under  this  bill  he  can  not  work  any  longer  if  he 
is  working  on  a  Government  contract. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Are  there  many  other  branches  of  the  same  char- 
acter? 

Captain  Kandle.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  There  are  many  things 
that  might  be  injured  by  the  stoppage  of  work  at  the  expiration  of 
eight  hours.  ^  But  what  would  be  the  most  disastrous  to  our  interests, 
the  shipbuilding  interests,' Judge,  would  be  the  working  of  a  part  of  our 
men  on  merchant  work  ten  hours  and  a  part  of  our  men  on  Govern- 
ment work  eight  hours.  I  do  not  believe  any  works  in  the  world 
can  carry  on  the  two  systems  under  the  same  roof.  It  can  not  be 
done,  liy  knowledge  of  the  workingmen  that  I  have  mixed  with  all 
my  lifetime  convinces  me  that  it  can  not  be  done  successfully.  It 
would  be  disastrous,  both  financially  and  to  the  discipline  of  the  yard, 
and  it  would  create  dissatisfaction  among  the  employees  throughout 
the  entire  establishment. 

ilr.  Davenport.  Do  the  same  men  often  working  on  Government 
work  any  part  of  the  day  on  private  work  ? 

Captam  Kandle.  Yes;  quite  often. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Then  how  would  it  be  possible,  unless  this  law 
became  a  dead  letter — how  would  it  be  possible  to  keep  track  of  those? 

Captain  Randle.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  keep  track  of  a 
man,  because  directly  he  is  called  off  the  Government  job  he  makes 
a  note.  That  is  done  occasionally;  but  the  majority  of  men,  of 
course,  are  working  on  the  job  until  it  is  finished.  They  are  put 
nght  on  a  Government  ship  and  work  right  through  that  wfiole  piece. 
There  are  times  in  great  emergencies  when  we  may  perhaps  call  off 
a  certain  portion  of  them,  say  this  morning,  and  oillet  them  on 
another  job. 

Mr.  Davenport.  If  that  occurred,  how  on  earth  could  the  matter 
be  kept  track  of  so  that  the  Government  would  know  how  this  con- 
tract was  being  Uved  up  to?  Would  it  not  take  a  great  many 
inspectors? 

Captain  Kandle.  My  dear  sir,  it  would  take  almost  as  many 
injectors  as  there  are  men  working  there. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Do  you  now  usually  keep  account  of  the  time  of 
the  men  who  work  oikCjovemm^t  contracts  in  your  yard? 

Captain  Randle.  Yes;  so  that  we  know  how  to  pay  them. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Suppose  one  of  your  men  works  so  many  days  or 
hours  on  Government  work  and  so  many  days  or  hours  on  other 
work.    Do  you  keep  track  of  that  now? 

Captain  Kandle.  Oh,  yes. 
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Mr.  NiCHOLLs.  You  do  that  in  order  to  keep  track  of  what  the 
Government  work  costs? 

Mr.  Knox.  There  is  some  work  where  it  is  mixed. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLs.  With  some  work  you  do,  and  with  some  you  do  not? 

Captain  Randle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rmney.  You  would  not  be  wilUng  to  undertake  to  build  a 
battle  ship  in  your  yard  if  this  bill  became  a  law?  Is  that  your 
position? 

Captain  Randle.  Not  if  we  could  get  any  other  work  to  do,  sir. 
We  would  not  touch  any  Government  work  under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Then  the  effect  would  be  to  compel  the  Government 
to  build  its  own  battle  ships? 

The  Chairman.  A  statement  was  made  here,  Mr.  Rainey,  just  a 
moment  before  you  came  in,  that  we  want  you  to  get.  This  gentle- 
man had  stated  that  in  the  building  of  a  battle  ship  they  got  material 
from  Massachusetts  and  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
and  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Kentuckv,  the  States  of  Washington 
and  California,  and  perhaps  some  other  States,  and  it  follows  neces- 
sarily that  the  Government  itself,  for  instance,  in  building  a  battle 
ship,  using  like  materials,  must  get  them  from  an  equal  number  of 
States.  That  goes  to  the  practicability  and  possibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself  maKing  those  eight-hour  contracts  in  those  several  States 
from  which  the  materials  come,  and  bears  back  upon  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  building  of  the  Connecticut  under  the  eight-hour  sys- 
tem would  apply,  except  in  the  assembling  of  a  ship  in  the  navy-yards; 
as  to  whether  all  other  work  involved  was  not  done  in  a  aozen  or 
more  States  from  which  the  material  was  drawn.  That  went  into 
the  record  just  before  you  came  in. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Has  it  been  suggested  that  the  subcontractors  who 
furnish  the  materials  have  adopted  the  eight-hour  system  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  assumed  that  they  were  included. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  think  I  can  prove  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  statement  as  to  the  number  of  States 
from  which  the  materials  were  drawn,  and  the  States  in  which  there 
must  have  been  subcontracts.  That  has  not  been  put  into  the 
record  at  any  hearing  heretofore.  If  the  materials  of  a  battle  ship 
are  drawn  from  an  equal  number  of  States,  even  though  the  ships 
were  built  in  a  navy-yard,  it  would  appear  t(j  be  true;  the  eight-hour 
system  being  enforced  nowhere  except  in  the  navy-yard  itself,  where 
it  is  onlv  in  the  assembling.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  called  in 
shipbuilding,  but  in  making  the  same  machinery  it  is  called  * '  assem- 
bling.'* 

Captain  Randle.  You  are  right. 

The  Chairman.  Only  the  mere  assembling  of  the  ship  would  be 
under  the  eight-hour  system.  The  statement  brings  that  view  out, 
and  it  has  not  been  brought  out  before,  that  I  remember,  in  any 
hearings. 

Mr.  Davenport.  If  the  Government  undertook  to  build  a  ship 
in  its  own  navy-yard,  it  would  be  stUl  obliged  to  make  contracts  with 
people  outside  to  supplv  these  different  parts  that  would  come  under 
this  bill? 

Captain  Randle.  Yes,  all  over  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  as  many  States  as  the  contract  for  the 
St,  Paul  reached  ? 
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Captain  Handle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  building  of  a  battle  ship 
nowadays  is  simply  an  assembling  of  parts,  anyway  ? 

Captain  Randle.  Of  course  it  is,  after  those  parts  arrive  in  our 
yard. 

ilr.  Rainey.  Has  there  not  been  great  progress  made  since  1895  in 
the  matter  of  building  battle  ships  and  m  the  rapidity  with  which 
thev  can  be  built  ? 

Captain  Randle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  methods  of  building  battle 
ships  have  simplified  greatly  in  the  last  ten  years  ? 

Captain  Randle.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  simplified. 

Mr.  Rainey.  How  long  does  it  take  vou  at  your  yard  to  launch  a 
cruiser  of  ordinary  size,  arter  the  keel  is  laid  ? 

Captain  Randle.  Twelve  months. 

ilr.  Rainey.  Is  that  the  best  you  can  do  ? 

Captain  Randle.  That  is  the  best  we  have  dona. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  building  of  the 
Japanese  armored  cruiser  Ibuki,  which  has  just  been  launched  ? 

Captain  Randle.  I  do  not  know  anything  except  what  I  have  read 
in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  have  here  a  clipping  from  t^je  New  York  Herald  of 
February  16,  1908,  which  I  will  read  to  you  [reads]: 

JAPANESE  MAKE  WAR  SHIP  RECORD — CRUISER  IS  LAUNCHED  AT  KURE  SIX  MONTHS 
AFTER  THE  KEEL  WAS  LAID— ALL  NATIONS  LEFT  BEHIND — SPEED  CONSIDERED  REMARK- 
ABLE  WHEN   IT  18    KNOWN   1904   MARKED   START  IN   SHIPBUILDING. 

The  Japanese  naval  office  is  congratulating  itself  and  the  vernacular  press  of  the 
Empire  is  filled  with  praise  over  the  feat  recently  accomplished  of  launching  the  first- 
claff  armored  cruiser  Ibuki  from  the  Government  shipbuilding  yards  at  Kure,  within 
ax  months  after  the  laving  down  of  the  keel,  says  the  Washington  Post.  Not  only  do 
thf-  Japanese  believe  that  they  have  beaten  all  previous  records  for  speed  in  the  con- 
struction of  war  vessels  of  this  class,  hut  the  Ihuki  also  is  unique  because  of  the  fact  that 
tiom  keel  to  fighting  top  she  was  built  entirely  of  materials  forged  and  put  together  in 
Japanese  Government  yards. 

The  cruiser  Ibiiki,  which  was  launched  by  Prince  Higashi-Fu^imi  on  November  21, 
is  a  sister  ship  to  the  Kurama,  recently  launched  at  the  Yokosuka  yards.  Her  length  is 
450  feet,  beam  75.6  feet,  and  displacement  14,000  tons.  Fitted  with  the  Miyabara 
boiler,  the  invention  of  a  Japanese  naval  officer,  and  the  Curtis  turbine,  the  louhi  is 
expected  to  develop  22,600  horsepower. 

Both  the  Ihuki  and  her  sister  ship,  the  Kurama,  were  designed  by  Japanese  naval 
engineers,  as  all  of  the  battle  ships  recently  built  in  Japan  have  been.  The  keel  was 
laid  at  Kure  in  May,  1907,  and  immediatehr  a  double  force  of  men  was  put  at  work. 
The  naval  office  denies  that  any  special  effort  was  made  to  rush  the  cruiser  through 
to  completion,  but  the  Japanese  papers  say  that  the  bureau  was  not  averse  to  a  demon- 
stration of  just  how  quicklv  a  fignting  machine  could  be  turned  out  by  its  artisans. 

Every  ounce  of  steel  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  cruiser  came  from  either  the 
Kure  Steel  Found^,  which  is  a  part  of  the  great  naval  plant  at  that  port,  or  the  Waka- 
matsu  Iron  Works,  an  indepenaent  concern  subsidized  by  the  Government.  Here- 
tofore Japan  had  been  dependent  in  a  greater  or  less  measure  upon  England  and 
America  for  armor  plate  and  until  very  recent  years  for  the  heavy  guns  and  turret 
parts,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Ihuhi  even  the  armor-plate  ingots  were  stamped  into  shape 
and  the  turret  plates  foiged  at  the  Kure  and  Wakamatsu  foundries.  No  persons  but 
Japanese  were  admitted  to  the  yard  where  the  Ibuki  was  built  during  the  course  of 
her  construction. 

The  speed  in  building  the  Ibuki  was  almost  equaled  in  the  case  of  the  first-class 
battle  ship  Aki,  which  was  launched  from  the  yards  of  the  Kure  plant  some  months 
ago,  just  eight  months  after  her  keel  was  laid.  The  Aki  is  of  19,000  tons  displacement. 
In  her  case  night  and  day  forces  of  men  were  employed  and  the  naval  office  strained 
every  nerve  to  get  the  big  boat  into  the  water  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  ability  of  the  Japanese  shipbuilders  is  remarkable  when  the  fact  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  prior  to  the  summer  of  1904  nothing  bigger  than  a  gunboat  had 
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been  built  at  any  of  the  Government  yards.  Under  the  spur  of  war  the  naval  office 
b^;an  to  build  its  own  ships  and  to  equip  its  plants  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  perfect 
inaependence  of  American  and  Enelish  manufactories. 

Kure,  on  the  Inland  Sea,  and  Yokosuka,  in  Tokyo  Bay,  are  both  in  inaccessible 
pockets,  because  of  the  narrowness  of  the  entrances  to  the  Inland  Sea  and  the  channel 
leading  into  Tokyo  Bay  and  the  tremendous  fortification  works  that  have  been  put 
at  each  avenue.  Were  the  existing  Japanese  fleet  to  be  swept  from  the  sea  anoUier 
could  be  built  at  these  two  plants  secure  from  the  guns  of  an  enemy  unless  the  island 
itself  was  successfully  invaded. 

Now,  if  the  statement  appearing  in  the  New  York  Herald,  which 
I  have  read,  states  facts,  it  would  not  be  such  a  great  disaster  to  this 
Government,  after  all,  if  we  are  able  to  do  what  the  Japanese  do — 
and  I  assume  that  we  are  able — if  you  and  all  the  rest  of  the  ship- 
yards should  refuse  to  build  war  vessels  or  any  armored  cruisers, 
would  it? 

Captain  Randle.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Knox.  When  was  that  ship  launched? 

Mr.  Davenport.  Is  there  any  statement  there  that  the  men  work- 
ing on  that  ship  w^e  confined  to  eight  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Rainey.  They  worked  two  shifts. 

Captain  Randle.  That  statement  in  the  New  York  Herald  is  very 
obscure,  because  it  does  not  say  how  long  they  were  engaged  in  pre- 
paring the  drawings  and  how  lone  in  assembling  the  material  enter- 
mg  into  the  construction  of  that  snip.  If  you  have  had  every  draw- 
ing made  and  every  bit  of  material  that  entered  into  that  ship,  up  to 
her  fighting  tops,  assembled  in  the  yards  before  the  keel  was  laid,  the 
work  coula  be  begun  at  once.  In  cases  where  we  have  not  had  an 
empty  slip  we  have  gone  right  ahead  with  the  contracts  on  our  books 
ana  bought  the  material,  and  got  it  all  ready  for  assembling,  and  then 
as  soon  as  we  had  an  empty  slip  we  laid  the  keel,  and  in  ninety  days 
we  had  the  ship  in  the  water. 

Mr.  Rainey.  But  in  Japan,  if  this  statement  is  correct,  they  have 
been  able  to  turn  out  quite  a  large  number  of  warships  since  1904  in 
a  remarkably  short  time. 

Captain  Randle.  It  takes  a  great  deal  longer  to  complete  a  ship. 
When  a  ship  goes  into  the  water,  she  is  very  far  from  being  com- 
pleted, 

Mr.  Knox.  They  sometimes  launch  them^vhen  they  are  as  low  as 
38  per  cent  done.  I  think  that  ship  was  intended  to  be  equipped 
with  Curtis  turbines,  and  thev  have  not  left  this  countrv  yet. 

Captain  Randle.  It  is  estfmated  that  they  launched  the  Dread- 
nought in  six  months. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Where  was  the  ship  P.  A.  B.  Widener  built? 

Captain  Randle.  I  can  not  say.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  have  here  a  clipping  from  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
reprinted  in  the  Washington  Post  of  December  27,  1906.  It  says 
[reads] : 

MAKING  8TEEL  SHIPS — THEY  ARE  NO  LONGER  BUILT,  BUT  ARE  MANUFACTURED— TURNED 
OUT  IN  RECORD  TIME — THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  METAL  VESSELS  HAS  BECOME  A  FINB 
ART,  IN  WHICH  THE  VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS  MUST  WORK  TOGETHER  WITH  INFINITB 
CARE— SIMPLICITY    OF   METHODS    REVOLUTIONIZED   TRADE. 

Under  the  head  of  "Occupations  in  the  United  States"  the  census  of  1905  gives  to 
the  steel  and  iron  workers  the  number  203,295. 

The  operatives  engaged  in  metal  shipbuilding,  it  will  be  found,  constitute  but  a 
fraction  of  the  aggregate  figure.  The  bulk  of  the  numbers  given  is  made  up  of  the 
steel-mill  workers  and  those  engaged  in  the  various  metal-working  trades. 
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When  the  tonnage  capacity  produced  is  considered,  there  never  was  a  time  in  the 
history  of  modem  shipbuilding  when  the  actual  performance  and  results  outweighed 
in  such  notable  degree  the  proportionate  expenditure  in  labor  and  its  cost.  When  a 
vessel  like  the  P.  A.  B.  mdener,  600  feet  in  leAgth.  is  built  in  four  months,  with 
thiee  strikes  to  contend  with,  and  could  have  been  finished  in  ninety  days  from  the 
time  it^keel  w&s  laid  had  no  hindrance  intervened,  the  situation  shows  that  Greatly 
edmplified  methods  have  obtained  in  ship  construction.  This  ha^  been  effected 
mamlv  within  the  last  t«n  years.  "We  no  longer  build  ships,  we  manufacture  them/* 
remarks^  directing  operator.  A  similar  declaration  may  be  made  at  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  in  the  Quaker  City,  and  the  watch  factory  at  Elgin.  111. 

it  simply  is  a  matter  of  forming  the  requisite  unit  pieces  to  gauge  and  template  and 
then  assembling  them  in  mass  for  ship,  locomotive,  or  watch. 

MUST  COMBINE   WORK. 

Comparatively  certain  branches  of  the  shipwright's  work  may  be  classed  as  a  ruder 
art  than  is  that'  employed  upon  the  engine,  when  the  relative  skill  of  operatives  in 
handicraft  and  in  power  machines  is  under  review;  still  it  is  out  of  place  to  note  any- 
thing but  the  means  provided  to  accomplish  certain  ends.  £very  man  to  his  trade, 
ever>'  machine  to  its  own  task,  is  the  sane  allotment. 

THe  ship  is  a  mass  of  matter  which  moves  in  bulk,  each  joint  in  its  make-up  rigidly 
fastened.  This,  though  Kipling's  Scotch  marines  contend  that  the  ri^d  hull  must 
be  "  sweetened ' '  in  the  give-and-take  process  to  be  imposed  only  by  the  living  gale  and 
its  ally,  the  thundering  seaway,  until  the  *'reegeedity*'  is  neutralized. 

The  initial  work  in  shipbuilding  must  embrace  in  due  order  that  of  the  designer, 
the  draftsman,  and  the  operatives  of  the  molding  floor. 

The  process  of  '* molding  up"  from  small-scale,  blueprint  drawings  belongs  to  the 
fine  arts  in  ship  construction.  It  is  a  responsible  occupation,  and  no  mistakes  can  be 
tolerated. 

For  here,  on  a  clean,  bare  floor,  with  dimensions  of  240  by  125  feet,  the  lines  of  the 
ship  appear  in  the  re<]^uired  form  and  in  sharp  and  firm  white  lines.  Thejr  represent 
the  fractional  scaled  dimensions  of  the  blueprints,  but  they  reprc^sent  them  in  full-size 
extensions. 

ORAPUIC  TRACINGS   FOLLOWED   OUT. 

By  these  graphic  tracings  thin  strips  of  ba88wcx)d  are  laid  down,  tacked  lightly  into 
position,  and  auly  formed  into  gauges  or  templates,  from  which  the  yard  shops  en- 
gaged upon  material  must  be  guided  in  their  work.  The  strip  templates  are  stinened 
to  form  and  are  sure  not  to  lose  their  lines.  They  go  to  operators  of  power  machines 
in  the  shops  and  in  the  yard,  where  portable  machines  are  used. 

Where  tne  *'  run"  or  angle  of  any  piece  in  the  framing  and  covering  of  the  hull  calls 
for  special  fitting  it  receives  it  from  an  operative  in  charge  of  the  form  or  ^ower  rollers. 
He  takes  a  strip  of  band  iron  stiff  enough  to  retain  any  form  his  hammer  may  give  it  to 
the  hull  frame,  and  fits  it  carefully,  returns  to  his  machine,  and  runs  his  material 
through  the  rollers  until  it  fits  the  simple  gauge. 

But  the  real  gauge  work  is  done  on  tne  capacious  molding  floor  of  the  American  Ship- 
building Company  and  enmirrored  with  lofty  sides  of  glass  it  makes  an  ideal  workshop. 
Every  piece  of  the  ship  structure  is  said  to  be  molded  here,  even  the  plain  lap  plates, 
whose  change  from  the  flat  rectangle  must  in  curving  lines  be  slight  indeed,  i^o  rude 
sounds,  no  shade  of  discomfort  obtains  in  this  arena  of  blueprints  and  delicate  bass- 
wood  strips.  In  this  regard  it  is  a  rest  cure  that  forbids  any  tendency  to  nervous 
prostration. 

The  simplicitv  of  the  methods  in  vogue  here  in  work  of  vital  importance  marks  a 
wide  departure  from  the  building  up  of  a  model  in  such  a  shop,  as  was  once  the  custom. 

USED  TO   MAKE   MODELS. 

Only  a  few  vears  since,  at  Dumbarton,  near  the  Scottish  Clyde,  the  ship  on  a  reduced 
Bcale  was  made  in  model  and  floated  in  a  water  tank  200  feet  long.  In  the  Chester 
yard,  on  the  Delaware,  the  more  expensive  methods  were  also  in  use.  As  a  factor  in 
reducing  an  otherwise  multiple  expense  account,  the  simple  "pattern"  shop  fills 
the  bill. 

Apart  from  it  and  on  the  yard  level  is  the  main  shop,  which  receives  the  material  in 
steel,  the  crowding  tonnage  in  plate,  and  the  various  structural  pieces.  The  markers, 
templates  in  hand,  lead  on  here  in  preparing  jobs  for  drilling,  countersinking,  shearing, 
punching,  cutting,  and  roUins.  Work  that  may  be  done  in  the  open  s«?reage  of  the 
yaid  is  promptly  to  be  treated  there,  by  portable  machine  tools,  to  boring,  riveting, 
reaminff,  and  chiseling. 

Whole  sections  can  be  framed  up  here  and  masses  of  any  bulk  or  weight  brought 
within  the  grasp  of  the  great  traveling  cranes  can  be  promptly  put  in  position  oi***" 
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hull.  A  forge  shop  and  rivet  factory  work  under  one  roof  in  this  group  of  shops,  the 
former  with  steam  nammer  and  several  anvils  in  active  use.  while  the  rivet  "chugger" 
shows  an  appetite  for  devouring  4)  tons  per  day  of  fine,  soft  bar  steel  and  turning  it 
into  rivets. 

STEEL   SHIPWRIGHTS.  • 

The  section  lengths  of  the  vessel's  keel  come  from  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  forge  works 

and  are  welded  in  the  local  shop. 

« 

"What  anvils  ring,  what  hammers  beat, 
In  what  a  forge,  and  what  a  heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope,*' 

conveys  a  sentiment  more  correctly  applied  to  the  great  steel  mills  and  their  proc- 
esses, to  the  special  forge  plants  as  well,  rather  than  to  their  product  in  the  cold 
material  of  which  ships  are  made. 

From  what  sources  are  the  ranks  of  the  steel  shipwright  recruited  ?  Does  the  appren- 
ticeship process,  that  of  *'the  cub"  to  the  mechanic's  status,  obtain  here?  Hardly; 
the  rivet  heater  may  pass  in  due  time  from  this  little  for^e  where  he  is  a  true  white- 
heat  expert,  to  the  place  of  riveter.  Then  there  are  intelligent  helpers  and  the  entire 
operation  of  bolting  up;  that  of  the  screw  strain,  the  hammer  blow,  the  driving  home 
and  finishing  of  the  head  are  matters  of  familiar  observation.  I(  a  youth  be  sturdy  and 
strong  in  wind  and  limb,  he  is  aching  to  plav  some  hieher  notes  m  the  anvil  chorus, 
and  u  not  afraid  of  trifles  he  will  "land."  The  trade  of  the  boiler  maker  is  in  certain 
points  so  near  akin  to  the  work  on  ships  that,  minus  serious  "agony,"  he  may  pass  from 
one  to  the  other. 

Like  the  structural  steel  worker  in  the  building  art,  they  are  all  cold-metal  mechanics, 
though  they  want  their  "buttons"  white  hot.  Then,  there  is  the  blacksmith  as  a 
recruit  for  a  gap  in  the  lock  yard  ranks.  Naturally,  and  with  few  false  motions,  he 
should  line  up  with  the  ship  mechanics  and  grimly  hold  his  own.  He  must  be  skillful 
as  well  as  grim,  for  a  duet  with  two  hammers  is  a  different  affair  from  a  solo  with  one. 

CHANCE  FOR  A  FREE  LANCE. 

Any  mechanic  trained  in  the  heavier  lines  of  iron  and  steel  work,  an^^  machinist 
huidy  with  a  good  hammer — ^not  one  of  the  tack  pattern — might  come  in  as  a  free 
lance  here.  It 's  a  task  where  the  hammer  is  king,  and  this  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  master 
is  capable  of  more  efficiency  than  the  average  observer  dreams  of.  It  is  not  merely 
a  question  of  drive  and  impact;  it  is  the  manner  in  which  the  blow  is  delivered;  nor 
is  the  dominiBn  of  the  hammer  confined  to  the  riveting  and  cold  point  closing  Hphere 
in  its  use.  m  the  awkward  way  this  tool  can  be  applied  in  repeated  blows  and  not 
effect  the  result  looked  for,  when  a  single  blow  in  true  hands  will  do  so. 

It  is  an  eas^  transposition  in  rou^h  mechanism  that  would  find  the  steel  hull  opera- 
tive quite  efficient  in  performing  the  locking  home  stunt  in  the  structural  steel  build- 
ings. But  certain  operations  wnich  the  vessel  man  performs  readily  would  present 
no  trifling  net  backs  to  the  other  party. 

Overhead  riveting  under  the  great  expanse  of  a  vessel's  hull  takes  '*  the  tuck  "  out 
of  any  man  unused  to  it.  Muscular  energ>'  of  arms  and  legs  is  taxed  severely.  While 
the  building  operative  occupies  a  far  more  perilous  calling  tlian  the  other,  the  process 
of  hammer  action  is  for  him  far  less  severe.  In  both  cases  the  units  of  material  are 
marked  and  finished.    The  workers  do  the  closing  act  in  the  hot  clinch  of  contacts. 

A   RAPID-FIRE  TOOL. 

The  ship  riveter  on  the  water  surfaces  at  least  has  no  fine  cone  heads  to  fashion. 
They  drive  and  till  the  counter  sink  in  the  sheet,  and  when  that  is  done  change  instantly 
t-o  the  sledge  and  hand  chisel,  chopping  off  any  projection,  for  the  surface  must  be 
flush  and  show  no  "warts." 

In  any  work  where  the  operative  may  stand  above  it,  gravity  is  his  helper,  but  the 
contrary  is  overhead  work,  where  he  must  lift  and  strike  while  the  iron  is  not,  bracing 
up  to  his  feet  soles  against  adverse  conditions. 

Under  the  improved  processes  one  hardly  would  expect  to  find  a  "holder  on"  of 
the  genus  homo  m  existence  at  all.  This  once  indispensable  link  in  the  rivet  fasten- 
ing chain  of  labor  had  to  be  "on  to  his  job"  and  be  a  veritable  bulldog  in  grip  and 
tenacity. 

He  still  exists,  but  is  not  on  dress  parade  at  all. 

The  pneumatic  tool,  something  much  smaller  than  himself,  he  ct^n  plant,  guide, 
and  control,  while  the  shuddering  imp,  air  driven  and  fiercely  impatient,  does  the 
work  with  multiple  bulldog  power. 
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Veteran  operatives  in  this  calling  speak  of  the  hand  calker  as  little  more  than  a 
memory  now.  They  refer  to  him  as  a  prime  factor  in  the  labor  simi  in  the  days  when 
crowds  hastened  to  view  the  launch  of  the  iron  ship  and  marveled  that  it  did  not 
sink.  Nearly  the  identical  tool  which  he  used  is  visible  now,  but  entirely  disguised 
in  its  nneumatic  harness — a  small  cvlinder  case,  with  short-stroke  piston  action,  and 
a  weignt  of  only  12  pounds.  It  strikes  a  50-pound  blow,  and  in  the  calking  work  its 
action  is  upon  the  square  edges  of  the  wide  sheets. 

Under  the  slow  regime  they  were  planed  to  a  level  that  left  the  projecting  edge  to 
be  closed  and  driven  in  to  secure  a  water-tight  joint. 

A  rapid-fire  tool,  the  pneumatic  calker,  does  tne  joint  work  now.  It  is  handled  by 
a  single  operator,  and  wnile  the  task  of  holdine  it  firmly  to  its  work  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  one,  it  will  finish  400  linear  feet  per  day  of  nine-hour  piecework.  The  tool 
impinges  upon  the  upper  surface,  taking  about  one-third  of  the  edge,  until  it  "set 
home,  not  to  any  narrow  edge  contact,  but  full,  well  backed  in  solid  metal,  continu- 
ous, re^ar,  and  displaving  a  good  finish. 

Outside  of  this  branch  of  a  great  industry  pneumatic  and  electrically  driven  tools 
have  a  wide  application.  In  steam-boiler  work  as  in  vessel  construction  their  use  is 
extensive.  Ooviously,  the  bulk  of  work  for  the  compressed-air  device  is  rivet  driving, 
and  with  machines,  according  to  their  duty,  weighing  only  from  12  to  24  pounds.  In 
a  three  weeks*  test  at  this  shipvard  in  fastening  93,840  rivets  an  economy  as  against 
hand  work  of  47  per  cent  is  said  to  have  been  shown. 

DISPLAYS   IMMENSE    EFFICIENCY. 

However  this  may  be,  the  device  displays  immense  efficiencv  in  a  small  compass  of 
bulk  and  weight.  It  represents  air  untamed  and  uncushioned,  and  there  appears  to 
be  small  chance  of  upholstering  its  business  end  in  soft  material.  The  man  behind 
this  gun  never  will  suffer  from  any  ordinary  racket.  It  ought  to  be  a  favorite  with  the 
Japanese. 

The  operator  must  be  an  ironclad ,  and  attuned  to  the  harmony  of  vibration  nm  mad, 
for  when  the  thing  is  alive  and  no  leaks  in  its  energy  the  shuddering  voltage  assails 
his  entire  anatomy  from  his  scalp  roof  to  his  toe  nails. 

It  fails  to  shake  him  out  of  his  boots  because  he  has  learned  to  chum  with  the  dwarf 
that  becomes  the  giant  soon  as  its  lungs  are  filled. 

Delicate  people,  prone  to  crave  for  mercy  when  beneath  the  roar  of  elevated  trains, 
would  become  maniacs  in  the  embrace  of  the  pneumatic  imp,  and  he  must  be  embraced 
or  he  won't  "be  good."     But  how  shall  widely  varying  tastes  be  accounted  for? 

One  lover  of  pneumatic-power  machines  has  a  brace  of  telephones  within  30  feet  of 
another  brace  of  pneumatic  calkers.  Noticing  the  boss  about  to  call  up  '*  Central "  one 
day,  a  new  operative  remarked,  "Will  I  stop  the  twins,  Mr.  B.?" 

**0h,  no,"  was  the  answer.  "Let  them  rip,  my  man.  I'd  be  lonesome  without 
them." 

Mr.  Knox.  The  P,  A,  B,  Widener  is  a  great  b^  steel  box. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Will  you  not  develop  that,  Mr.  Knox? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  the  ship  to  do  that. 

Mr.  McGregor.  It  is  simply  a  hull,  shaped  and  tapered  off  at  both 
ends. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Did  you  ever  see  the  vessel? 

Mr.  McGregor.  She  is  a  very  large  vessel.  I  have  seen  her  photo- 
graphs and  have  read  the  accounts  of  her  launching. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  just  get  this  into  the  record  for  what  it  is 
worth  and  all  it  is  worth.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  shipbuilding — 
and  I  may  say  that  I  grew  up  alongside  of  a  shipyard — is  there  much 
significance  in  the  mere  statement  of  time  between  the  dates  at  which 
the  keel  of  a  ship  is  laid  and  the  date  at  which  the  hull  is  slipped 
into  the  water? 

Captain  Handle.  How  is  that,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  does  the  time  between  the  laying  of  the  keel 
and  the  sUpping  of  the  hull  off  the  ways  into  the  water  bear  any 
important  or  dennite  relation  to  the  time  required  in  the  construction 
of  a  ship,  meaning  by  '*the  construction  of  a  ship''  the  time  con- 
sumed from  the  beginning  of  the  preparation  of  the  material  until 
she  is  finished  and  equipped  and  riggea  and  ready  to  go  to  sea? 
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Captain  Randle.  No,  sir;  from  the  time  the  keel  is  laid  until  the 
ship  goes  into  the  water  it  depends  very  largely  on  the  usage  of  the 
yard.  We  have  such  a  fine  application  of  overhead  trolleys  in  our 
yard  that  we  keep  a  ship  on  the  ways  until  she  is  about  65  per  cent 
finished;  that  is,  we  put  the  engines  and  boilers  and  smokestacks  and 
everything,  almost,  on  her,  unless  she  is  a  very  large  ship ;  we  put  all 
the  machmerv  in  ner  before  she  is  launched.  Other  snips,  heavier 
ships,  we  will  drop  into  the  water  when  they  are  only  35  per  cent 
finished.  There  is  no  hard-and-fast  rule  when  a  ship  shall  so  into 
the  water.  It  varies  from  35  per  cent  to  65  per  cent  finished.  We 
have  put  some  of  our  ships  in  at  73  per  cent. 

Mr.  McGregor.  So  that  it  might  oe,  that  by  keeping  a  ship  longer 
on  the  stocks,  you  could  complete  her  really  in  a  shorter  time? 

Captain  Handle.  Certainly;  oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Knox.  Tell  about  putting  the  armor  plate  on. 

Captain  Randle.  In  the  case  of  the  cruiser  Washington  we  put  the 
plate  on  until  she  weighed  somewheres  like  8,500  tons. 

Mr.  Hatden.  Her  main  belt  had  been  put  on? 

Captain  Randle.  Yes;  a  large  portion  of  it  had  been  put  on. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Had  you  the  upper  casemates  on? 

Captain  Randle.  A  good  portion  of  them  were  on.  We  put  more 
armor  upon  the  cruiser  Washiriffion  than  upon  any  ship  since,  because 
it  suited  us  to  do  it,  and  we  miished  that  ship  withm  a  month  less 
than  the  actual  contract  Government  time. 

Mr.  Hatden.  What  percentage  had  she  advanced  toward  comple- 
tion when  you  launchea  her,  approximately? 

Captain  Kandle.  I  think  it  was  somewhere  between  57  and  60  per 
cent.  I  think  she  was  60  per  cent  finished,  the  Washington  was,  when 
she  went  into  the  water. 

Mr.  Hatden.  And  that  you  accompUshed  in  about  twelve  months? 

Captain  Randle.  Yes;  eleven  months  and  a  few  days. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  How  many  shifts  do  you  work  in  your  yard? 

Captain  Randle.  Only  one.  We  do  not  think  it  practicable  to 
work  any  more. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  What  is  the  length  of  the  working  day  ? 

Captain  Randle.  Ten  hours.  We  could  not  work  a  second  shift. 
It  would  be  almost  impracticable,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  work 
that  would  be  done  by  the  second  shift,  if  a  second  shift  could  be 
gotten  together,  would  not  be  as  good  as  the  work  of  the  shift  em- 
ployed during  the  daylight.  Our  electric  light  casts  such  intense 
shadows  that  we  can  not  work  aroimd  that  light  with  a  shift  during 
the  night.     We  would  not  attempt  it. 

Now,  do  any  of  you  gentlemen  wish  to  interrogate  me  further? 
If  so,  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  question  you  may  propound. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Have  you  ever  had-  any  demands  from  your  men 
for  shorter  workdays? 

Captain  Randle.  No,  sir;  never. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  You  never  had  any? 

Captain  Randle.  No,  sir;  never. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Company  ? 

Captain  Randle.  Since  its  first  organization  in  1899. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Have  you,  in  any  other  firm  for  which  you  worked, 
had  demands  for  a  shorter  workday? 

Captain  Randle.  No,  sir;  never. 
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Mr.  Davenport.  You  spoke  about  working  in  the  yards  in  Scot- 
land. 

Captain  Randle.  Yes;  on  the  Clyde. 

Mr.  Davenport.  That  is  a  much  higher  latitude  than  the  United 
States,  and  the  d|tys  in  the  summer  time  are  much  longer? 

Captain  Randle.  Very  much. 

Mr.  Davenport.  And  the  practicability  of  working  a  longer  period 
in  the  day  is  greater  there  than  in  the  United  States? 

Captain  Randle.  Yes;  during  the  summer  there  is  more  twilight. 

Mr.  Davenport.  What  significance  is  there  in  that  statement  in 
the  article  read  by  Mr.  Rainey  as  to  two  shifts?  Is  there  anything 
to  indicate  that  tney  are  eight-hour  shifts? 

Captain  Randle.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  But  where  you  have 
an  extended  amoiuit  of  daylight  it  is  possible  to  work  double  shifts. 

Mr.  Davenport.  It  is  impracticable  in  the  United  States? 

Captain  Randle.  In  this  latitude;  yes. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  do  not  have  more  daylight  in  Japan  than  you 
have  here,  do  you? 

Captain  Randle.  I  do  not  know  what  the  latitude  of  that  ship- 
yard is. 

A  Bystander.  It  is  between  39  and  40**. 

Mr.  Rainey.  That  is  about  what  we  have  got. 

Captain  Randle.  We  are  between  35  and  39.     New  York  is  40. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  do  not  admit  that  you  can  do  as  well  as  they  do 
in  Japan? 

Captain  Randle.  We  can  do  as  well  here  as  in  any  coimtry  in  the 
world.  But  the  proposition  has  been  made  to  work  double  shifts, 
and  that  is  impracticable  and  impossible. 

Mr.  Rainey.  On  account  of  lack  of  daylight? 

Captain  Randle.  Not  so  much  on  account  of  lack  of  daylight,  but 
with  an  electric  light,  an  artificial  light,  we  can  not  work  under  an 
electric  light  with  safety  to  the  men  and  with  advantage  to  the  work* 
Those  arc  lights  throw  intense  shadows,  and  you  can  not  work  safely 
with  it  when  you  have  immense  scaffolds  with  men  working  around  on 
them.  We  have  already  had  a  number  of  our  men  fall  down  off  the 
staging,  because,  as  thev  said,  '*I  thought  I  was  there."  Thev  were 
not  there.  They  thougnt  they  saw  a  solid  substance  in  front  of  them, 
and  it  was  only  a  shadow.  It  would  endanger  the  lives  of  our  men 
to  work  around  a  ship  at  night  in  that  way,  so  long  as  it  was  on  the 
ways. 

Not  only  that,  but  we  would  have  to  organize  a  whole  double  set  of 
Buperintendents^and  engine  drivers  and  power-house  employees  and 
everything  else,  and  then  what  would  be  the  result?  Just  as  soon  as 
4;his  particular  Government  contract  was  finished  these  1,500  or  2,000 
men  would  be  turned  adrift,  sent  broadcast.  We  would  have  to  say, 
"You  are  done  now;  you  have  to  go."  You  must  imderstand  that 
they  have  brought  their  wives  and  families  with  them  and  have  come 
to  work  on  the  double  shift  and  have  settled  near  the  yard.  The 
next  time  when  th^ir  services  would  be  required  they  would  say, 
"Oh,  no;  I  will  not  go  there,  because  when  you  are  clone  with  me 
you  will  throw  me  overboard." 

Mr.  Rainey.  When  they  build  the  same  kind  of  ships  in  Japan, 
don't  you  think  they  would  have  to  confront  the  same  problems? 

Captain  Randle.  I  would  not  compare  a  Japanese  with  an  Ameri- 
can.   I  do  not  know  of  their  methods  of  labor  or  conduct  of  their 
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jrards.  Comparisons  are  odious,  and  I  would  not  put  a  Japanese  along- 
side of  an  American  mechanic.  The  Japanese  will  do  anything  they 
are  told  to  do;  they  are  a  very  industnous  set.  If  they  are  told  to 
work  all  night  they  will  do  it,  and  if  they  are  told  to  walk  up  to  the 
muzzle  of  a  loaded  gun  they  will  go  there,  because  they  think  death  is 
honorable,  and  they  think  they  will  immediately  go  tq  heaven  when 
they  are  killed.     Why  are  we  excluding  them*  now,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  Rainey.  Leave  out  of  account  the  fatalism  and  disregard  for 
human  life  that  prevails  in  the  East. 

Captain  Randle.  I  have  great  respect  for  the  Japanese  on  account 
of  the  great  progress  they  have  made  in  civilization  and  in  the  me- 
chanic arts,  but 

Mr.  Rainey.  It  takes  skilled  workmen  to  build  war  ships,  does  it 
not? 

Captain  Randle.  Yes;  but  where  did  they  learn  it?  When  I  was 
in  the  Clyde  bank  yards  in  1887  there  were  47  Japs  there  learning 
shipbuildmg.  They  go  back  home  and  do  exactly  as  they  have 
seen  others  do. 

Mr.  Rainey.  They  have  learned  here  as  well  as  in  other  yards? 

Captain  Randle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rainey.  They  have  profited  by  the  shipbuilding  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  world? 

Captain  Randle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rainey.  And  the  result  is  that  they  are  turning  out  ships  more 
quickly  than  you  are? 

Captain  Randle.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  admit  that.  Under  the  same 
conditions,  we  can  turn  out  work  just  as  quick  as  they  can.  If  we 
have  a  contract  to  build  an  armored  cruiser  and  we  are  ordered  to 
build  her  just  as  quick  as  we  can,  I  will  guarantee,  Mr.  Rainey,  that 
we  will  turn  that  ship  into  the  water  in  less  than  six  months. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  think  so,  too.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  you 
to  say. 

Mr.  Tracy.  Captain,  when  the  employees  in  the  metal  trades  eight 
or  nine  years  ago  attempted  to  inaugurate  a  nine-hour  work  day,  did 
not  a  number  of  your  employees  quit  because  you  would  not  grant 
them  a  nine-hour  day? 

Captain  Randle.  I  do  not  recollect  such  a  circumstance.  Our 
men,  from  the -day  that  yard  was  started,  sir,  have  been  the  most 
satisfied  lot  of  men  that  I  ever  congregated  with,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions. There  are  advantages  that  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany enjoys  that  other  shipyards  do  not  enjov,  and  one  of  them  is  that 
our  men  can  make  full  time  from  New  Year  s  Day  to  Christmas  Day. 
They  are  never  exposed  to  the  elements;  they  are  protected  from  the 
Sim,  and  they  work  from  the  time  the  keel  is  laid  until  the  ship  goes 
to  destination,  and  they  work  on  full  time,  and  every  Saturday  they 
walk  up  and  get  a  full  envelope;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  New 
York  Shipbuflding  Company  to-day  enjoys  the  best  reputation  for 
employing  mechanics  all  the  year  round,  and  we  have  4,000  men  ther^ 
that  we  are  proud  of,  and  who  are  willing  to  support  us  in  any  shape 
or  forjp,  and  are  willing  to  work  overtime  at  any  time  we  call  for  them. 
On  second  thought  I  recall  that  between  20  and  30  knocked  off  work 
and  left  the  works,  but  returned  in  a  few  days  to  be  reinstated. 

Mr.  Teacy.  The  reason  I  asked  you  that  was  that  I  attended  meet- 
ings of  men  in  Camden  who  claimed  that  they  were  employees  of  your 
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shipbuilding  company  and  had  asked  for  a  reduction  of  hours  from 
ten  to  nine^  and  were  refused,  and  quit  work. 

Captain  Randle.  I  do  not  recollect  it,  and  I  was  among  the  men 
every  day;  except  as  to  the  one  instance  before  stated. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  was  interested  in  your  statement  as  to  the  time 
and  speed  in  which  or  with  which  you  can  build  a  battle  ship  for  the 
Government,  if  necessary.  What  is  the  shortest  time  that  you  have 
ever  turned  out  a  battle  ship  in  your  yard? 

Captain  Randle.  Three  years  is  the  contract  time.     We  have  never  ' 
failed. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  You  say  vou  could  cut  that  down  to  six  months? 

Captain  Randle.  We  could  not  turn  it  out  complete  in  six  months. 
I  say  we  could  launch  the  ship  in  six  months.  That  is  different  from 
the  completion.  We  could  launch  a  ship  in  that  time,  35  per  cent 
finished,  if  we  wished  to. 

Mr.  \reeland.  How  quick  could  you  build  and  complete  a  ship 
ready  for  armament — a  battle  ship? 

Captain  Randle.  I  think  in  twenty-four  months. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Under  what  circumstances? 

Captain  Randle.  Under  the  circumstances  that  exist  at  the  present  * 

time. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Why  does  it  take  you  thirty-six  months?  What 
is  the  reason  for  the  delay? 

Captain  Randle.  We  try  to  get  all  of  the  time  we  possibly  can, 
because  we  do  not  want  to  rush  the  work,  and  of  course  we  have  a 
large  amount  of  merchant  work  at  the  same  time  that  we  want  to 
carry  on  at  the  same  time,  and  when  we  are  slack  in  merchant  work 
we  will  have  the  Government  work  to  fall  back  on. 

Our  secretary  suggests  to  me  to  say  that  the  reason  why  the  time 
is  so  much  longer  tlian  estimated  for  is  on  account  of  changes  made 
after  the  keel  is  laid.  The  Government  decides  to  make  changes, 
to  make  the  vessel  more  efficient,  and  therefore  they  hold  the  work 
up  very  often. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Are  you  building  a  battle  ship  in  your  yard  now? 

Captain  Randle.  Two. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Which  ones? 

Captain  Randle'.  The  New  Hampshire  and  the  Michigan. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Wliat  is  the  contract  time? 

Captain  Randle.  Forty  months. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  What  is  the  tonnage? 

Captain  Randle.  Sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  tons. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Your  contract  with  the  Government  is  forty 
months? 

Captain  Randle.  Yer,  sir.  | 

Mr.  Vreeland.  You  could  do  it  in  twenty-four  months  unless  you 
are  detained  by  the  Government  by  change  of  plans,  and  so  forth,  or  | 

lack  of  getting  the  requisite  armor,  or  something  of  that  kind? 

Captain  Randle.  We  would  if  compelled  to,  out  we  would  want  a  i 

higher  price  than  what  we  are  paid. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  You  take  the  contract  cheaper,  for  one  principal  I 

reason,  because  you  do  have  this  extra  time,  and  you  let  your  men 
leave  them  and  take  up  commercial  work  as  it  comes  in?  i 

Captain  Randle.  We  never  cease  work  on  them,  because  if  we  are  i 

held  up  with  one  kind  of  work  we  can  go  on  to  other  parts  of  it.     We 
never  take  the  people  all  oflf  the  ship.     Hundreds  are  working  on  it. 
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Mr.  Vreeland.  You  are  not  pushing  it,  though '# 

Captain  Handle.  No ;  we  are  not  driving  it.  Now,  on  the  New 
Hampshire  the  conttact  time  is  up,  and  we  will  deliver  her  next  week. 
In  the  last  two  months  we  pushed  that  work  all  we  could  to  complete 
it.  The  Government  delayed  us  in  the  delivery  of  armor  and  guns, 
and  only  last  week  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  12-inch  guns  on  board, 
when  they  should  have  been  there  six  months  ago. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Part  of  your  contract  is  to  put  them  on  board  ? 

Captain  Handle.  Yes.  'The  Government  makes  the  guns  and  we 
install  them.     The  Government  supplies  the  armor  and  we  put  it  on. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Your  building  period  of  three  years  runs  from  the 
signing  of  the  contract  to  the  delivery  of  the  ship  and  her  preliminary 
acceptance  ? 

Captain  Handle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  In  what  condition  are  the  plans  of  the  vessel  fur- 
nished to  you  by  the  Grovemment  when  the  contract  is  executed? 
Are  they,  complete  in  detail,  so  that  you  can  at  once  order  the 
material  ? 

Captain  Handle.  Very  rarely;  in  fact,  they  are  never  complete. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Does  not  the  preparation  of  the  plans,  which  devolves 
upon  you,  and  the  approval  of  tne  plans,  which  rests  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  before  which  you  can  not  order  your  materials,  occupy 
a  large  amount  of  time  ? 

Captain  Handle.  On  the  average  it  has  occupied  six  months. 

Mr.  Hayden.  If  those  plans  were  fully  developed  by  the  Govern- 
ment before  the  contract  was  placed,  could  you  not  greatly  expedite 
the  completion  of  the  work? 

Captain  Handle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  could  order  your  materials  at  once? 

Captain  Handle.  Yes;  and  as  soon  as  the  contract  was  let. 

Mr.  Hayden.  And  now  you  can  not  do  it  until  the  detailed  plans 
are  approved  by  the  Government,  and  changed  by  it,  and  newly 
approved? 

Captain  Handle.  Yes.  We  often  get  the  plans  all  worked  out 
and  send  them  down  here  to  Washington,  and  it  has  been  three 
months  before  we  have  had  those  plans  returned  to  us,  approved. 
In  the  meantime  the  work  has  all  been  held  up,  and  we  dare  not  go  on 
because  it  may  be  entirely  changed. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Are  the  New  Hampshire  and  MicM.gan  sister 
ships? 

Captain  Handle.  Yes,  sir;  in  tonnage  only. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  So  that  when  you  get  the  plans  for  the  one,  you 
have  substantially  got  those  for  the  other? 

Captain  Handle.  No,  sir;  they  are  no  more  alike  than  chalk  and 
cheese.  The  general  arrangements  in  the  ships  are  entirely  different. 
The  New  Hampshire  is  entirely  different  from  the  Michigan,  but  the 
Michigan  is  a  sister  ship  to  one  other  builders  are  building.  The 
Michigan  is  a  sister  ship  to  the  South  Carolina, 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Mr.  NichoUs  here  suggests  to  me  that  they  may  be 
sisters,  but  not  twin  sisters.     [Laughter.] 

Captain  Handle.  Twin  sisters  are  not  always  alike,  you  know. 
Sometimes  they  vary  very  much. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Are  the  contracts  made  at  the  same  time? 

Captain  Handle.  No,  sir.     They  are  made  separately. 
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Mr.  Davenport.  What  is  the  reason  why  you  do  not  have  them 
alike? 

Captam  Randle.  The  Michigan  will  be  Uke  a  sister  ship  building 
at  another  yard.  The  New  Hampshire  is  a  sister  ship  to  the  Vermont^ 
I  think. 

Mr.  Knox.  The  Vermont  and  the  Kansas  are  very  similar. 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  The  ships  building  in  your  yard  are  not  sister 
ships,  although  they  are  intended  to  have  the  same  speed  and 
armament? 

Captain  Randle.  The  Michigan  is  faster  than  the  New  Hampshire 
by  a  lialf  knot. 

Mr.  Davenport.  And  with  a  different  armament? 

Captain  Randle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Knox.  She  carries  eight  12-inch  guns,  and  the  other  four,  and 
no  8-inch  guns? 

Captain  Randle.  Yes. 

Gentlemen,  if  there  is  anything  further  on  which  you  wish  to 
interrogate  me,  I  am  at  your  disposal.  At  the  same  time  I  would 
like  to  make  a  train. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  think  there  is  lots  of  valuable  information  left 
in  you  that  we  ought  to  have,  but  I  do  not  think  of  it  now. 

Captain  Randle.  I  would  be  pleased  to  impart  it  if  I  am  capable 
of  doing  so.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  McGregor,  president  of  the  Union 
Iron  Works,  of  San  Francisco,  is  here  on  a  very  brief  stay,  and 
I  ask  that  he  be  heard  to-day.  I  fear  that  he  can  not  appear  before 
the  committee  again. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  bear  him  right  now. 

STATEMENT   OF  ME.  JOHN   A.  McOEEGOE,  PEESIDENT   OF  THE 
UNION  lEON  W0EK8,  SAN  FEANGISCO,  GAL. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  are  the  president  of  the  Union  Iron  Works? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  is  the  business  of  that  company? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Builders  of  ships  and  engines. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  work,  if  any,  has  the  company  under  con** 
tract  for  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  We  have  no  Government  work.  We  recently 
completed  the  last  ship  contracted  for. 

The  Chairman.  What  one  was  that  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  The  South  Dakota,  one  of  the  armored  cruisers. 
That  was  completed  last  October,  and  delivered  to  the  Government 
at  Mare  Islana.  In  May  of  last  year  we  completed  the  California, 
which  is  ostensibly  a  sister  ship. 

Mr.  Hayden.  In  the  past  what  vessels  have  you  built  or  what 
work  have  you  done  for  the  Government,  naval  work  or  work  for 
any  Department  of  the  Government,  in  the  way  of  either  construc- 
tion or  repair  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  The  Union  Iron  Works  has  continuously  up  to 
the  present  time,  during  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-one  years,  always 
had  Government  work;  that  is,  Government  vessels.  Among  them 
would  be 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  Oregon? 
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Mr.  McGregor.  I  think  I  have  a  memorandum  of  them  here. 
The  Wheeling  and  the  Marietta  were  two  gunboats  of  the  later  tjrpe. 
The  Marietta  accompanied  the  Oregon  around  the  Horn  at  the  time 
of  the  war. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  built  the  famous  Oregon? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes.  We  built  four  torpedo  boats,  the  Farra- 
gutj  the  Paul  Jones^  the  Prehle,  and  the  Perry;  two  submarines,  the 
Grampus  and  the  Pike;  the  first  Charleston^  a  cruiser. 

Mr.  Hayden.  And  the  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  McGregor.  The  San  Francisco,  and  the  Monterey,  one  of  the 
earher  type  of  monitors,  and  later  the  Wyoming,  also  a  monitor,  the 
battle  snip  Oregon,  and  the  battle  ship  Ohio,  and  the  crui^r  Tacoma, 
and  more  recently  the  three  cruisers,  the  protected  cruiser  Milwaukee, 
and  the  Calif ornia  and  the  Soutii  Dakota,  armored  cruisers.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  the  various  kinds  of  work 
for  the  Government,  engines  and  boilers,  and  in  San  Francisco  we  do 
a  good  deal  of  repair  work  for  the  Government,  more  particularly 
for  the  transport  service  and  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is,  Army  transports? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Army  transports;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayden.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  the  Union  Iron 
Works? 

Mr.  McGregor.  About  eighteen  months. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Before  that  time  what  company  or  companies  were 
you  with?    Just  describe  your  career  and  practical  experience. 

Mr.  McGregor.  My  first  practical  connection  with  shipbuilding  was 
with  the  United  States  Shipbuilding  Company  when  it  was  formed  in 
1900.  I  was  with  them  through  their  short  career,  and  also  contin- 
ued with  the  receiver  of  that  company,  and  then  became  treasurer 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  which  controlled  the  properties 
of  the  shipbuilding  companies  which  had  fonnerly  been  owned  by 
the  United  States  Shipbuilding  Companv. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  is  the  length  of  the  working  day  in  the  Union 
Iron  Works? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Nine  hours.  It  has  been  that  since  about  1902. 
Previous  to  that  it  was  ten  hours. 

Mr.  Hayden.  How  was  that  length  of  day  established  ?  By  agree- 
ment with  the  men,  or  to  meet  commercial  necessities  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Well,  as  I  recall  the  circumstances  at  that  time, 
the  men  wanted  a  nine-hour  day,  and  we  conceded  it  to  them.  There 
was  no  verbal  or  written  agreement  with  the  men  that  I  ever  saw  or 
recall,  but  the  nine-hour  day  was  conceded  the  men  in  1902. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Do  you  work  overtime  when  there  is  occasion  for  it? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes;  our  shops  are  going  practically,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  every  day  in  the  year,  some  part  of  it,  but  not  so  much  in 
the  shipyard;  in  fact,  very  little  in  the  shipyard.  That  overtime  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  urgent  repair  work — merchant  work. 

Mr.  Hayden.  For  overtime  work  you  give  overtime  pay? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes;  time  and  a  half  up  to  double  time  for  holi- 
days and  Sundays. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  are  the  rates  of  pay  pravaiUng  in  your  yard 
to-day,  say  for  unskilled  labor? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Common  labor  we  pay  fi'oni  $2  to  possibly  $2.25 
a  day  of  nine  hours. 
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Mr.  Hayden.  What  is  the  rate  for  skilled  labor?  Wliat  are  ma- 
chinists paid  an  hour? 

Mr.  MxjGregor.  It  might  go  as  low  as  30  cents  an  hour,  but  not  in 
many  instances. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  is  the  average? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Possibly  44  cents  per  hour  for  a  day's  work  of 
nine  hours — 44  cents  and  a  fraction. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Is  that  the  highest  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No;  that  is  the  average. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Four  dollars? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  is  the  lowest  rate  of  pay  given  a  macliinist? 

Mr.  McGregor.  From  $3  to  $3.50. 

Mr.  Hayden.  So  that  it  ranges  between  $3  and  $4? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Exclusive  of  overtime? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Exclusive  of  overtime,  which  varies  according  to 
whether  it  is  on  the  basis  of  time  and  a  half  time  or  double  time. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  relations  exist  between  your  company  and  its 
laborers  and  mechanics? 

Mr.  McGregor.  So  far  as  I  know,  and  I  trv  to  find  out  all  I  can 
about  it  by  personal  talks  with  the  men  and  by  the  evidence  of  the 
conditions,  tney  are  most  satisfactory.  Quite  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  our  men  have  been  with  us  for  twelve  and  fourteen  years 
and  some  of  them  over  twenty  years.  We  certainly  try  to  make  it 
comfortable  and  happy  for  the  men  there.  Perhaps,  if  I  am  not  tak- 
ing up  too  much  time,  I  might  name  one  or  two  items  as  indicative 
of  our  disposition  in  that  direction.  Before  I  went  out  there  and 
took  charge  of  the  company  as  president  it  had  been  the  practice  to 
pay  the  men  monthly;  that  is  to  sav,  for  the  month  of  January  they 
mi^ht  be  paid  on  the  6th  or  7th  of  February.  That  seemed  to  me 
an  injustice.  There  had  been  no  complaint  at  all,  but  it  was  an  old, 
long-established  custom  and  prevailed  very  generally  throughout  San 
Francisco.  However,  it  seemed  to  me  it  was  an  injustice  to  the  men 
and  not  a  good  thing  for  them.  A  man  got  a  month's  pay  in  his 
hands  at  one  time,  and  it  was  a  lot  of  money.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
a  man  would  be  disposed  to  spend  some  of  that  money  before  he 
reached  home,  or  even  after  he  reached  home — to  spend  all  of  it 
before  the  month  was  up — and  that  would  mean  hardship  to  him 
and  his  family.  I  called  our  superintendents  and  foremen  together 
and  asked  them  if  they  fcnew  anvthing  about  these  conditions,  and 
they  said  no,  that  the  matter  had  not  been  called  to  their  notice.  I 
asked  them  to  investigate  it,  and  they  did  so.  When  thev  spoke  to 
the  men,  they  said  that  thev  would  much  prefer  to  have  tWir  wages 
paid  at  shorter  intervals.  Tliev  pointed  out  the  fact  that  'along  about 
the  20th  of  the  month,  say,  they  would  begin  to  get  very  hard  up 
and  would  go  out  and  borrow  money  of  saloon  keepers,  a  number  of 
whom  are  established  round  about  our  works,  and  at  onerous  rates  of 
interest,  or  else  they  would  leave  our  employ  and  be  paid  up  in  full 
.  and  immediateh"  go  around  to  the  gate  and  hire  in  again.  They 
knew  that  we  were  in  need  of  men  and  would  reemploy  them.  No- 
body, ap})arently,  had  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  why  the  men 
left  and  returned.  Finally  I  ordered  that  the  men  be  paid  weekly, 
and  that  custom  has  been  in  operation  now  for  fifteen  months,  with 
very  satisfactory  results. 
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Another  point  I  might  mention  in  this  connection  is  that  formerly 
this  company  carried  msurance  against  claims  by  workmen  for  acci- 
dental injunes.  We  paid  a  very  large  sum  for  that  insurance,  but 
we  were  reUeved  of  all  claims.  That  struck  me  as  a  bad  thine.  I 
thought  we  could  get  in  closer  touch  with  the  men.  We  had  been 
saying  to  them  simply,  "You  will  have  to  go  down  and  take  up 
your  claim  with  the  insurance  company.  If  you  sue  us  it  will  make 
no  diflFerence  to  us."  Those  fellows  used  to  come  back  with  stores 
of  harsh  treatment;  they  said  they  could  not  make  any  impression 
on  the  insurance  people.  All  we  could  do  was  to  give  them  some 
consideration  in  the  way  of  employment  after  they  had  recovered. 
I  canceled  that  casualty  insurance  and  dealt  directly  with  the  men, 
and  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory,  indeed. 

Very  recently  we  established  a  hospital  near  the  works  for  the 
men.  They  receive  there  treatment  not  only  in  case  of  accident, 
but  in  any  case  of  illness.  After  taking  it  up  with  them,  they  very 
graciously  consented  to  contribute  toward  the  support  of  the  hospital 
a  small  fee.  The  contribution  of  each  man  is  50  or  60  cents  a  month. 
The  rest  of  the  money  required  is  provided  by  the  company. 

Mr.  IIayden.  For  the  support  of  this  hospital? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir.  Its  work  is  not  hmited  to  cases  of  acci- 
dent. The  men  could  be  treated  there  for  any  illness,  and  they 
could  get  any  medicines  that  they  want.  In  any  sickness  they  are 
entitled  to  be  taken  care  of.  Tnere  are  physicians  and  nurses  in 
attendance  there  all  the  time.  It  happened  that  one  of  the  first 
men  to  need  attendance  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  labor  leaders  in 
San  Francisco.  He  was  sent  into  the  hospital,  and  they  performed 
an  operation  on  him  for  appendicitis,  and  all  that  it  cost  that  yoimg 
man  was  60  cents.  His  father  spoke  to  me  about  it  and  said  that 
he  certainly  would  continue  to  be  an  upholder  of  the  hospital. 

I  mention  these  few  instances  to  convince  you  of  our  desire  and 
disposition  to  maintain  good  relations  with  our  men,  and  I  am  sure 
that  they  are  all  that  anyone  could  wish  for.  No  finer  class  of  men 
exists  anywhere,  I  beUeve,  than  those  at  the  Union  Iron  Works. 
Some  of  our  officials  have  come  from  the  East,  and  they  have  spoken 
in  the  very  highest  terms  of  the  abiUty  of  the  men  and  the  speed 
with  which  they  work,  comparing  very  favorably  indeed  with  that 
in  the  yards  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Hayden.  How  many  men  do  you  employ?  What  is  "your 
normal  force  ?  • 

Mr.  McGregor.  Our  normal  force  is  about  3,500.  It  has  gone  up 
to  5,000.  At  present,  unfortunately,  it  is  very  low,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  worK. 

Mr.  IIayden.  That  is,  you  could  not  provide  work  for  more  than 
that  number  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  high  wages  you  have  quoted  I  assume  are  due 
to  conditions  peculiar  to  San  Francisco,  and  growing  out  of  the  earth- 
quake and  the  reconstruction  of  the  city? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes.     It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  San  Fran-  * 
cisco  was  one  of  the  cheapest  labor  markets  in  the  United  States,  and 
I  can  not  understand  why  it  should  not  be  again.     To  my  mind  it 
ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Living  is  not  expensive  there? 
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Mr.  McGregor.  Not  in  particular.  It  is  at  the  present  time  for 
commodities  and  house  rent,  on  account  of  the  mampulation  of  food 
products  on  the  one  hand  and  the  curtaihnent  of  the  suppUes,  with 
a  desire  and  a  disposition  to  increase  the  price.  Rentals,  of  course, 
have  gone  up  on  account  of  the  fire.  But  I  have  been  told  that  a  few 
years  ago  San  Francisco  was  one  of  the  cheapest  places  in  the  country 
to  live,  and  for  the  manufacturer  it  was  a  very  good  place,  not  neces- 
sarily that  we  pay  less  wages  there,  but  the  conditions  for  doing  work 
are  better  than  tnose  prevailing  anywhere  else.  There  are  very  few 
days  in  the  year  that  men  can  not  and  do  not  work  in  the  open  with 
perfect  comfort.  In  the  summer  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  rain 
and  a  fairly  cool  temperature,  ranging  in  the  day  from  60  to  70 — it 
rarely  goes  above  that  except  at  midday,  when  the  sun  is  pouring 
down — and  in  the  winter  time  it  is  from  50  to  60,  and  often  above  * 
that,  with  the  exception  of  three  winter  months,  which  is  our  rainy 
season,  with  rain  two  or  three  days  out  of  ten.  Men  are  able  to  work 
in  the  open  under  most  favorable  conditions. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  say  that  in  oases  of  necessity — for  instance, 
when  work  has  to  be  rusned  on  the  repair  of  vessels — you  work  your 
men  overtime.  What  is  their  attitude  toward  that?  Are  they  will- 
ing to  work  overtime  for  overtime  pay  or  are  they  reluctant  to  do  so? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Not  only  are  they  willing,  but  they,  in  a  sense, 
complain  that  they  do  not  get  the  opportunity.  If  in  calling  for 
overtime  work  we  appear  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  some  men  and 
say:  **You  fellows  go  on  this  job  to-morrow,"  and  others  think  they 
should  have  that  chance  to  make  overtime,  they  often  say:  '^Put 
us  on  the  cards  for  the  next  time."  In  fact,  they  want  the  money; 
that  is  what  they  are  after. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  pending  bill,  which  would 
establish  a  rigid  eight-hour  limitation  for  tlie  day's  work  of  laborers 
and  mechanics? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  It  would  apply  to  work  which  is  in  progress  under 
contract  with  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  From  your  standpoint  as  a  shipbuilder,  leaving  the 
economic  features  of  the  question  out  of  consideration  and  considering 
only  the  practical  side  of  the  case,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a 
restriction  like  that  contained  in  the  bill,  which  wouU  forbid  you  to 
compel,  even  permit,  a  man  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  m  any 
one  day? 

^  Mr.  McGregor.  I  do  not  believe  it  could  be  adopted.  I  am  posi- 
tive it  could  not  be  adopted  in  any  shipyard  in  the  country.  Cer- 
tainly not  in  ours. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  possibility  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  It  you  had  no  regard  for  cost. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Would  it  be  a  commercial  possibility? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Absolutely  no. 

Mr.  Hayden.  From  the  standpoint  of  profit,  what  is  the  condition 
of  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  tnis  country  to-day,  and  particularly 
what  is  your  own  condition? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Oh,  it  is  not  a  question  of  profit  with  the  ship- 
building and  rarely  has  been,  except  in  special  cases.  The  desire 
of  the  shipbuilders  for  Government  work  nas  never  been  actuated 
by  the  profit.     I  have  looked  over  the  records  of  all  the  ships  built 
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by  the  Union  Iron  Works  for  the  Government,  and  except  in  the 
cases  of  the  eariier  ships,  where  they  received  a  bonus  for  excess  of 
speed — that  is  to  say,  the  price  if  tne  vessel  made  18  knots  was  so 
much,  with  a  bonus  for  excess  of  speed  and  a  penalty  for  deficiency 

Mr.  Hayden.  So  much  for  each  quarter  knot  of  excess  or  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes;  and  the  desire  then  was  to  push  to  the  utmost 
limit  on  the  one  hand  and  to  avoid  being  penalized  on  the  other,  and 
to  obtain  as  much  bonus  as  possible,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
cases  where  bonus  did  not  apply,  the  Union  Iron  Works  has  never 
made  anv  money  out  of  the  straight  contract  for  the  Government 
work.  But  it  has  always  seemed  to  be  the  desire  and  the  necessity 
that  to  maintain  an  effective  organization  a  yard  should  have  some 
Government  work  on  hand  as  a  foundation  upon  which  it  might  build 
up  its  organization  and  keep  its  plant  goinjg. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is,  you  need  a  certain  amount  of  Government 
work,  the  amount  of  merchant  work  being  so  small,  to  preserve  your 
organization  and  keep  your  yard  in  operation? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  And  your  yard  is  too  valuable  a  property  to  abandon 
and  to  close? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  Commissioner  of  Navigation  in  his  report  for  this 
year  has  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  average  earnings  of 
the  shipbuilders  of  this  country  represents  a  little  over  3  per  cent  on 
the  capital  invested.     What  is  your  opinion  as  to  that? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  would  say  "that  that  was  excessive,  taking  in  the 
seacoast  plants — the  plants  that  build  seagoing  vessels,  which  are 
located  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  The  American  Ship  Build- 
ing Company — I  presume  the  Commissioner  includes  that? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGregor.  They  have  yards  at  Toledo  and  Chicago  and  other 
places. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGregor.  They  have  in  recent  years  shown  profits  because 
their  work  is  of  a  very  simple  character.  It  is  manufacturing  and  not 
building. 

Mr.  Hayden.  They  build  or  manufacture  ore  carriers  and  freighters 
for  service  on  the  Great  Lakes  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes;  and  they  pay  dividends  on  their  stock.  But 
I  do  not  recall  any  sliipbuilding  concern  on  the  Atlantic  coast  that  has 
I>aid  dividends  to  its  stockholders  in  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Now,  apart  from  the  practical  side  of  it,  take  the 
economic  side  of  the  question.  With  an  eight-hour  limitation  of  the 
daily  work  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  in  your  vard,  could 
you  pay  your  men  the  wages  they  are  now  getting  for  nine  Iiours'  work 
and  keep  out  of  bankruptcy?  That  is,  could  vou  pay  them  the  same 
dailv  wages  that  they  are  now  getting  for  eignt  hours  of  work? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  think  it  would  resolve  itself  into  this,  if  I  might 
answer  your  question  in  this  way,  that  we  would  refuse — we  would 
have  to  refuse — to  do  Government  work  on  the  eight-hour  basis.  It 
could  not  be  done,  because  we  could  not  have  a  certain  part  of  our 
men  working  eight  hours  and  another  part  working  nine  hours.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  would  get  the  men  to  do  it.  I  believe  that  you 
would  not  find  men  willing  to  go  on  the  eight-hour  work. 
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Mr.  Hayden.  That  is,  the  men  would  not  work  eight  hours  for 
eight  hours'  pay  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayden.  But  I  asked  you  this  Question:  Could  you  afford  to 
pay  those  men  their  present  wages,  which  cover  nine  hours'  work, 
ror  only  eight  hours'  work  ? 

Mr.  SIcGregor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Holder.  Could  I  interject  a  question  there,? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Holder.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  concern,  in  connection  with 
all  of  your  competitors  at  San  Francisco,  made  an  arrangement  last 
May  with  all  of  the  iron  trades  that  you  would  decrease  the  hours  of 
labor  from  nine  to  eight  on  a  fifteen-minute  basis  each  year  imtil  the 
year  1910,  when  you  would  reach  the  eight-hour  basis,  without  any 
decrease  in  pay? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Not  without  any  decrease  in  pay. 

Mr.  Holder.  We- understand  that  that  same  rate  of  pay  is  to  be 
maintained. 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  no.  The  first  of  last  May  the  men  struck  for 
eight  hours.  It  was  not  a  question  of  pay;  that  question  was  not 
raised  at  all.  •  Finally,  after  our  place  had  been  closed  for  about 
seven  weeks,  we  reached  this  agreement  in  connection  with  the  other 
metal  industries  out  there  and  proposed — or  it  was  agreed  to — that 
the  eight-hour  day  should  be  reacned  in  time  by  reductions  of  the 
day  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time,  ultimately  reaching  an  eight-hour  day. 
But  the  question  of  the  men  being  paid  the  same  wages  for  the  lesser 
time  was  not  in  iiisue  at  all. 

Mr.  Holder.  It  has  been  reported  that  there  would  be  no  change 
in  the  daily  rates. 

Mr.  McGregor.  That,  of  course,  is  not  correct.  We  simply  can 
not  pay  nme-hour  wages  for  an  eight-ho«r  day. 

Mr.  ^>IiCHOLLS.  You  make  agreements  with  the  men  through 
their  organizations,  then,  do  you? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  we  did  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Tracy.  Then  in  1910  5[ou  wall  be  in  condition  to  take  all  the 
Government  work  they  can  give  you  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Tracy.  Or  that  you  are  capable  of  doing? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Understand  this:  That  there  is  no  restriction  of 
the  hours  that  a  man  may  work.  What  the  men  are  after,  and  they 
are  frank  enough  to  say  it,  is  this:  They  do  not  want  an  eight-hour 
day.  They  do  not  want  their  opportunities  to  work  limited  to  eight 
hours  a  day.  They  want  to  work  nine  hours  for  nine  and  a  half 
hours'  pay. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is,  they  want  overtime? 

Mr.  McGregor.  They  want  overtime,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Was  any  proposition  ever  made  to  you  to  cut 
off  overtime  pay  by  .anybody? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Absolutely  no,  sir.  For  instance,  a  man  would 
work  on  Saturday,  and  he  would  work  all  Saturday  night  and  all 
Sunday  up  to  Sunday  night  without  a  break.  I  have  known  such 
instances,  and  I  complained  about  that  and  said  that  should  not 
be,  because  I  did  not  believe  w^e  got  a  proper  amount  of  work  out 
of  that  man.     We  were  doing  that  man  bodily  harm,  for  one  thing, 
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and  we  were  not  getting,  as  I  considered  it,  adequate  results  from 
the  man  who  would  work  continuously  that  long.  However, 
there  are  some  exceptional  cases  where  it  has  been  necessary  for  a  man 
to  work  forty-eight,  fifty,  or  sixty  hours  at  a  stretch  without  a  let  up. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Those  are  extraordinary  conditions? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Those  are  extraordinary  conditions.  I  only 
mention  this  to  show  you  that  we  never  have  heard  of  an  instance 
of  a  man  wanting  voluntarily  to  cut  off  overtime  pay.  They  are 
willing  to  work  overtime  if  tney  are  paid  time  and  a  half  for  it,  and 
double  time  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Did  the  labor  organizations  of  San  Francisco 
ever  make  demand  on  you  to  have  overtime  cut  out? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir;  never. 

Mr.  Hayden.  In  the  building  of  a  battle  sliip  for  the  United 
States,  or  a  large  vessel  of  any  description,  you  do  not  produce  all 
of  Jthe  material  you  use? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is,  the  hull  plates,  the  shapes? 

Mr.  McGregor.  All  of  the  raw  material,  you  might  say.  We  do 
not  produce  any  raw  material.  That  is,  we  do  not  produce  billets 
or  pig  iron,  nor  do  we  mold  the  plates. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is,  the  hull  plates? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes;  the  hull  plates.  Of  course  we  get  billets 
from  them,  and  make  our  own  castings  sometimes — ^bronze,  iron, 
steel,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Do  you  know  of  any  concern  in  the  country  that 
makes  its  own  hull  plates? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Not  in  any  single  shop.  There  may  be  an  aggre- 
gation. For  instance,  the  United  States  Shipbuilding  Company  was 
able  practically  to  do  everything  from  the  production  of  raw  mate- 
rial up,  because  of  its  connection  with  the  Bethlehem  Company. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes;  the  Bethlehem  Company  made  the  structural 
material  used. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Does  any  English  yard  produce  all  of  the  material 
used  by  it? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Holder.  And  the  Armstrong  people  also  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  the  Armstrong  people;  they  are  the 
nearest  to  it. 

Mr.  Hayden.  But  even  they  have  to  procure  materials  from  out- 
side sources? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  economy  to  do  it.  The  Union 
Iron  Works,  on  account  of  its  location  and  the  disposition  of  the 
former  owners  there,  wanted  to  make  everything  it  could.  But  that 
is  not  now  considered  practicable  or  desirable  in  any  industry.  For 
instance,  the  old-fashioned  piano  makers  would  make  the  legs  of  the 

Eianos,  and  make  the  keys  and  put  the  ivories  on,  and  the  strings; 
ut  that  is  not  commercially  possible  in  these  days,  and  with  the 
Union  Iron  Works  we  have  been  eliminating  th0  production  of  plate 
and  other  materials  as  far  as  possible.  There  are  so  many  specialists 
in  the  different  branches  of  tlie  work  involved  in  a  battle  ship  who 
are  able  to  beat  us  that  we  have  given  up  making  many  thin^  that 
were  formerly  made  there,  and  now  we  buy  them. 
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Mr.  Hati>en.  Under  the  contracts  of  the  company,  what  materials 
do  they  obtain  by  subcontract?  Can  you  give  us  that  information? 
t  Mr.  McGregor.  By  purchase,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Hatden.  By  purchase  or  by  subcontract 

Mr.  McGregor.  For  instance,  a  good  deal  of  the  electrical  appara- 
tus, d3mamos,  dynamo  engines,  and  the  electric  fixtures,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  those  on  the  Pacific  coast  or  in  the 
East« 

Mr.  McGregor.  Generally  in  the  East,  from  the  Westinghouse 
Company  or  the  General  Electric  Company,  or  some  concern  that 
manufactures  electrical  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  armament  come  from  the  East? 

Mr.  McGregor.  It  is  furnished  by  the  Government.  It  is  not 
part  of  the  shipbuilder's  contract. 

The  Chairman.  It  comes  from  the  East  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  entirely;  either  made  by  the  Bethlehem 
Companv  or  the  Watervliet  Arsenal. 

Mr.  ECayden.  How  about  the  Midvale  Company? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  do  not  know  about  the  Midvale. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  mean  the  armament? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Your  plates  and  frames  you  get  from  Bethlehem? 

Mr.  McGregor.  The  plates  and  angles,  angle  frames,  as  we  call 
them,  have  to  come  from  eastern  mills. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  The  Government  supplies  you  with  armor? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Is  there  anything  else  that  is  supplied  l>y  the 
Government? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes;  the  guns — armament. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  mean  anything  outside  of  the  armor? 

Mr.  McGregor.  The  furniture  and  equipment,  probably  some 
of  the  lifeboats,  the  launches,  and  so  on.  Those  are  always  furnished 
by  the  Government.  I  know  that  Mare  Island  has  furnished  them 
to  the  Union  Iron  Works.  That  was  a  thing  that  we  stopped  manu- 
facturing.    I  do  not  think  any  of  the  yards  manufacture  them. 

Mr,  Hayden.  And  you  procure  a  considerable  percentage  of  mate- 
rials from  other  parties? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Oh,  my,  yes;  many  of  the  heaviest  of  the  forgings, 
that  we  perhaps  can  not  or  clo  not  want  to  make,  we  buy;  and  many 
specialties  all  through  the  ship,  such  as  anchors  and  chains,  we  do 
not  make. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Are  any  of  the  things  that  you  buy  procurable  in 
the  open  market?  That  is,  can  you  mid  them  ready  in  stock,  or  are 
they  things  that  are  commonly  made  for  the  general  trade? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir.  Almost  everything  we  buy  for  a  Gov- 
emnlent  ship  is  specially  ordered  and  takes  time  to  produce. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Specially  ordered  for  the  purposes  ot  that  ship? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  specially  ordered.  The  order  is  usually 
accompanied  by  special  drawings  and  special  instructions,  and 
deliveries  are  naturally  slow,  for  the  reason  that  the  Government 
requires  a  very  high  standard  of  efficiency. 

Mr.  Hayden.  And  the  Government  inspects  the  material  in  the 
works  of  those  who  are  producing  the  material  for  you  ? 
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Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  the  Government  inspectors  are  resident 
at  their  works. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Now,  how  could  you,  in  San  Francisco,  control  con- 
tractors who  were  furnishing  materials  to  you  for  Government  work, 
if  there  was  an  eight-hour  restriction  on  the  day^s  work? 

Mr.  McGregor.  We  could  not  do  it.  Sometimes  a  contractor 
might  for  an  extra  consideration  agree  to  give  us  a  guarantee  of  in- 
demnity against  any  action  for  infringement  that  might  be  taken 
against  him;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  in  a  great  many  cases  they  would 
refuse. 

Mr.  Hayden.  But  you  understand  that  if  this  bill  should  be 
enacted  you,. and  not  your  subcontractor,  would  be  responsible  for  the 
penalty  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes;  I  quite  understand  that. 

Mr.  Hayden.  For  your  violations  of  the  eight-hour  rule,  and  those 
of  your  subcontractors — I  ask  you  if  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to 
control  that  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  it  could  be  controlled. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Do  you  think  your  subcontractors  would  agree  to 
indemnify  you  for  penalties  imposed  on  you  for  their  failure  to  observe 
the  eight-hour  rule  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir;  that  resolvee  itself  into  one  thing,  that  all 
Government  work  must  be  done  in  Government  yards. 

Mr.  Hayden.  How  could  the  Government  in  Government  yards 
build  a  ship?  Would  it  not  have  to  obtain  its  material  from  the 
persons  from  whom  j^ou  obtain  it  ? 

Mr.  McGregor,  "ies;  but  the  Government  is  not  in  the  same  posi- 
tion we  would  be  in. 

Mr.  Hayden.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Well,  thev  would  not  sue  themselves. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  mean  tliey  would  not  violate  their  own  law? 

Mr.  McGregor.  They  do  it  right  along.  The  inspectors  on  the 
work  done  in  the  navy-yard  at  Mare  Island  do  that,  and  the  same 
thing  occurs  in  every  navy-yard. 

Mr.  Holder.  Have  3^ou  any  specific  instances  of  that  1 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes;  I  have.  Take  the  trial  trip  of  the  Connec- 
ticut. That  ship  did  not  have  her  trial  trip  the  same  as  they  would 
have  the  trial  or  a  ship  that  we  built. 

Mr.  Holder.  I  mean,  can  you  give  us  any  specific  instance  of 
where  thev  violate  the  eight-hour  clause? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No;  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  eight-hour  clause.  I 
do  not  think  they  do,  as  a  general  rule.  I  often  go  out  to  Mare 
Island,  and  I  do  not  hear  of  them  doing  any  overtime  work. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Thev  do  not  work  overtime  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy- 
Yard? 

Mr.  McGregor   No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayden.  How  about  the  docking  of  vessels? 

Mr.  McGregor.  That  comes  under  that  law,  too.  They  have  one 
small  dock  there,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Hayden.  When  they  dock  a  vessel  there,  do  they  work  more 
than  eight  hours  i 

Mr.  SIcGregor.  No,  sir.  It  would  probably  be  arranged  some- 
time so  that  it  wouhl  come  within  the  eight-hour  day,  I  imagine. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Is  the  Union  Iron  Works  a  stock  company? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr  Vreeland.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  actually  paid  in? 

Mr.  McGregor.  You  wish  the  amount  of  it? 

Mr.  Vrbeland.  Was  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  actually  paid 
in?     Does  it  represent  money? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Oh,  yes;  every  dollar  of  it. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  No  water  in  it? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No  ;  none  whatever.  In  fact,  our  statement  shows 
that  the  property  is  worth  in  excess  of  the  capital  stock. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  heard  read  by  Mr.  Rainey,  of  the  committee,  a 
newspaper  clipping  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  a  naval  vessel 
in  a  Japanese  yard.  I  believe  that,  among  other  things,  it  was  said 
that  all  of  the  materials,  forgings,  and  one  thing  or  another  which 
entered  into  her  construction,  were  produced  in  tnat  yard.  Do  you 
know  whether  or  not  that  was  true? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Japanese  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Hatden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davenport.  I  think  you  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  stated 
that  part  of  it  was  produced  by  other  people,  subsidized  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Hatden.  That  the  material  used  in  this  vessel  was  produced 
by  a  private  firm  subsidized  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Davenport.  Yes;  in  part. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  understood  the  article  to  state  that  the  forgings, 
and  in  fact  all  materials  used,  were  produced  in  the  yard  where  this 
vessel  was  built.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  is  true,  Mr. 
McGregor? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  do  not  think  that  could  possibly  be  true. 

Mr.  Davenport.  I  think  it  stated  that  it  was  eitner  done  in  that 
way,  or  by  a  private  concern  that  was  subsidized  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Hayden.  We  can  see  that  when  it  is  printed,  Mr.  Davenport. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  was  the  relevancy  of  that?  We  were 
considering  an  eight-hour  bill,  and  the  question  of  the  possibility  of 
building  a  ship  in  the  United  States  entirely  under  an  eight-hour 
law.  In  response  to  an  assertion  that  a  navy-yard  could  not  do  that 
without  going  outside,  we  had  newspaper  clippings  read  to  show 
that  the  navy-yards  of  Japan,  together  with  a  private  concern  sub- 
sidized by  the  Government,  have  built  a  ship  within  a  limited  time 
with  two  shifts  of  men,  covering  the  twenty-four  hours.  What  is 
the  relation  of  that  to  an  eight-hour  proposition? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  took  this  to  be  his  idea,  to  show  that  if  the  private 
firms  in  this  country  withdrew  from  building  vessels,  the  Government 
could  nevertheless  procure  them  by  building  them  in  its  own  yards. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  nave  gone  into  that  sub- 
ject more  for  the  reason  that  gentlemen  who  had  the  information 
were  here,  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  discussion  in 
Congress,  and  we  do  not  often  have  the  president  of  the  Union  Iron 
Woncs  with  us,  and  we  had  better  get  it  while  we  could.  While  it 
does  not  perhaps  strictly  apply  on  this,  we  are  being  paid  by  the  day 
for  working  for  the  Government,  and  get  information  any  way  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  objecting  to  the  information  we  are 
getting,  except  as  the  judge  referred  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Rainey, 
and  I  confess  I  had  not  conceived  just  the  relation  that  the  newspaper 
clippings  offered  by  Mr.  Rainey  had  to  the  matter  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Will  vou  plaese,  in  your  own  way,  discuss  any  of  the 
features  of  this  bill  that  occur  to  you? 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  rule  out  this  examination,  Mr.  Hayden. 
You  can  go  on  with  it. 

Mr.  Hatden.  I  think  it  may  be  more  expeditious  for  Mr.  McGregor 
to  go  on  in  his  own  wav. 

Mr.  Dayenport.  Rignt  on  this  matter,  may  I  ask  him  a  question?^ 

Mr.  Hatden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Are  you  in  a  general  way  familiar  with  the  other 
shipyards  around  over  the  world  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Not  outside  of  this  coimtry,  except  in  a  general 
way. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Is  there  any  country  in  the  world  where  the  men 
are  limited  to  eight  hours'  work? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  am  certain,  absolutely  certain,  on  that  point. 
No,  sir;  there  is  none. 

Mr.  Davenport.  If  such  limitations  were  put  on  the  men  in  our 
shipyards  that  would  be  discriminating  in  favor  of  other  shipyards 
against  our  own? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  affect  the  yards  in  this 
country, 

Mr.  Davenport.  Because  it  requires  everything  that  goes  into  a 
Government  vessel  to  be  manufactured  in  that  way. 

Mr.  McGregor.  It  would  discriminate  in  this  way,  and  surely  we 
are  badly  enough  discriminated  against  now  in  the  time  that  it  takes 
to  turn  out  a  battle  ship  here  now  as  compared  with  other  coimtries; 
and  that  is  not  due  to  any  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  workmen, 
because  they  are  able  to  turn  out  as  much  work  as  the  men  of  any 
other  coimtry,  but  it  is  due  to  conditions  that  exist  here  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Haydex.  And  your  plants  are  well  equipped  here? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Our  plants  are  very  well  equipped;  very  well 
equipped. 

Mr.  Haydex.  But  the  delays  in  the  prosecution  of  the  naval  work 
are  very  largely  due  to  departmental  methods  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  certainly.  To  bring  this  down  to  an  eight- 
hour  dav  would  lengthen  the  time  required  to  build  a  ship,  and  would 
materially  increase  the  cost. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Take  a  battle  ship  of  16,000  tons,  the  construction  of 
which  is  now  undertaken  bv  most  yards  in  thirty-six  months.  How 
much  would  the  reduction  from  a  nine-hour  day  to  an  eight-hour  day 
increase  the  building  period  ?  I  mean,  now,  the  reduction  to  an  obli- 
gatory eight-hour  day,  no  overtime  being  permitted  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  It  would  be  more  than  the  ratio  of  eight  to  nine. 

Mr.  Hayden.  More  than  that? 

Mr.  McGregor.  More  than  that;  a  good  deal  more  than  that.  We 
figured  that  up  when  we  were  taking  up  this  question  last  night,  of 
an  eight-hour  clay,  and  it  comes,  as  we  figured  it,  to  from  18  to  22  per 
cent. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLs.  What  is  that,  time? 

Mr.  McGregor.  The  cost. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLs.  The  cost? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  we  have  a  plant 
that  cost  so  much  money,  and  if  we  can  operate  that  plant  for  ten 
hours  a  day,  we  can  get  ten  hours'  efficiency  out  of  it,  but  if  we  operate 
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it  only  eight  hours  a  day,  we  can  get  only  eight  hours  out  of  it.  In 
other  words,  the  invested  capital  is  entirely  idle;  and  not  only  the 
invested  capital  and  the  organization,  which  is  something  entirely 
outside  of  the  men,  paid  by  the  day,  but  in  addition  to  that  the  cost 
of  running  the  yard — what  we  call  the  overhead  burden,  the  necessary 
operating  expenses  that  are  to  be  maintained  there  from  day  to  day, 
whether  there  are  1,000  men  or  100,000  men  at  work — varies  from  30 
to  40  per  cent,  according  to  conditions,  and  that  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  reduction,  or  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  a  ship  built 
under  the  nine-hour  day,  jf  built  under  the  eight-hour  day. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  What  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  production — 
which  would  include  labor,  purchase  of  material,  and  so  on — is  the 
wages? 

Mr.  McGregor.  In  a  shipyard,  in  building  a  battle  ship,  for 
instance,  a  high  type  of  ship,  the  labor  would  exceed  the  materials 
bought  by  some  small  percentage;  that  is  to  say,  the  labor  would  be 
rather  more  than  one-half,  possiDly  it  might  go  up  to  60  per  cent,  the 
material  being  40  per  cent,  depending  of  course  to  some  extent  upon 
how  far  the  shipbuilding  concern  might  go  into  the  manufacture  of 
certain  items  and  call  that  labor  and  material.  Some  yards,  for 
instance,  might  buy  their  propeller  blades.  We  make  them.  That 
would  be  more  on  our  labor  side  and  less  on  the  material  side.  But 
roughly,  say,  40  per  cent  and  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  If  you  bought  your  propeller  blades,  you  paid  for 
your  labor  done  in. some  other  place? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  of  course;  and  I  am  saying  that  the  amount 
paid  out  for  labor  in  a  shipyard  for  the  construction  of  a  ship,  as 
distinguished  from  what  we  pay  for  the  material  actually  delivered 
to  us,  would  bear  that  proportion. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Of  course  that  would  make  a  diflFerence,  whether 
you  boi^ht  it  and  paid  for  it,  or  made  it  in  your  own  shops. 

Mr.  AfcGREGOR.   les. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Are  any  of  the  operations  in  your  yard  that  you  call 
upon  laborers  and  mechanics  to  perform  so  exhausting  or  so  onerous 
that  a  nine-hour  day  is  too  great  a  tax  upon  a  man's  strength  and 
leads  to  his  deterioration? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Oh,  no;  oh,  no.  There  is  nothing  specially  haz- 
ardous or  that  requires  a  more  than  normal  amount  of  exertion,  and  I 
never  heard  anyone  complain,  who  was  in  good  health,  about  nine 
hours  a  day  being  too  long  a  time  for  a  man  to  work. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Have  you  observed  your  men  to  see  whether  they 
preserved  their  efficiency  throughout  the  day  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayden.  How  does  the  efficiency  and  the  amount  of  their 
work  done  in  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day  compare  with  that  in  any 
earlier  hour  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  would  say  equally  efficient. 

Mr.  Hayden.  It  is? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  say  equally  efficient. 

Mr.  Hayden.  There  are  no  evidences  of  exhaustion,  or  anything 
of  that  kind? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir.  Personally  I  can  not  understand  a 
man  submitting  to  being  dictated  to  that  he  shall  only  work  eight 
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hours  a  day  or  nine,  for  that  matter.  I  do  not  see  how  an  ambitious 
man — and  most  of  them  have  ambition  to  get  along  and  earn  money — 
can  submit  to  being  dictated  to  in  that  wav.  I  know  if  I  went  in  the 
Government  service,  certainly  I  should  feel  that  I  was  being  hin- 
dered. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Do  you  think  that  the  laboring  men,  the  laborers 
and  mechanics,  would  resent  a  rule  that  prevented  them  from  earning 
nine  or  ten  hours'  pay  in  a  day? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Including  the  rieht  to  earn  overtime  pay? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  certainly  ^ould  consider  it  an  unwarranted 
interference  with  my  liberties  and  my  rights. 

Mr.  Holder.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Holder.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  Mr.  McGregor  knows  how 
many  hours  they  work  in  the  Mare  Island  Navy- Yard  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Eight  hours. 

Mr.  Holder.  Only  one  shift  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Holder.  Not  three  shifts? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Holder.  You  know  that  they  work  three  shifts  out  here  in 
the  Washington  gun  factory? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No. 

Mr.  Holder.  I  thought  they  did  in  the  Mare  Island  yard. 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir;  only  one  shift.  They  have  only  one 
organization  force,  I  know. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Thev  have  no  gun  factory  at  Mare  Island  ? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayden.  And  outside  work  can  not  be  satisfactorily  prose- 
cuted at  night? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  can  work  in  a  gun  shop  at  night? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  or  in  a  machine  shop.  We  have  some  men 
employed  in  the  machine  shop  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  every  day  in 
the  year.  That  is  true  also  of  work  mside  ships,  in  the  engine  room, 
perhaps,  or  in  the  shop,  but  never  applies  to  hull  construction. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  length  of  the  day  on  the  hull  construction  b 
limited  by  daylight? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Certainly;  it  can  not  be  otherwise. 

Mr.  .Hayden.  In  winter  are  you  able  to  work  your  men  nine  hours? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  because  they  have  only  forty  minutes 
lunch  time.  They  begin  at  7  in  the  morning  and  work  until  12,  and 
begin  again  at  twenty  minutes  to  1  and  stop  at  twenty  minutes  to  5. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Worldng  entirely  by  daylight? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  are  no  further 
questions. 

(At  4.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Tuesday, 
March  10,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 
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Subcommittee  on  Labor  No  1, 

House  of  Represent atives, 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1908. 
The  committee  met  this  day  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon,  John  J. 
Gardner  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  may  proceed,  Mr.  Payson. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  L.  E.  PATSON,  EStt.,  OF  WASHIKOTOir,  D.  C,  EEP- 
EE8EHTIN0  THE  NEWPOET  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  AKD  DET 
DOCK  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Paysox.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company,  wliich  corporation, 
as  its  name  indicates,  is  engaged  in  shipbuiliiing.  Its  works  are 
located  at  Newport  News,  Va.  The  capital  invested  in  the  enterprise 
is  from  $12,000,000  to  $15,000,000.  The  works  are  modem  and 
up-to-date  as  respects  all  plants.  We  have  two  dry  docks,  one  the 
largest  in  the  country,  and  a  third  of  equal  size  now  m  process  of  con- 
struction. We  have  done  more  Government  work  in  the  past  sixteen 
years  than  any  other  yard.  We  have  now  upon  the  pay  roll  about 
5,700  employees,  not  counting  the  office  force.  The  nours  of  labor 
are  ten  hours  a  day,  and  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday,  with  overtime 
paid  for  at  the  usual  rates. 

The  relations  between  the  corporation  and  its  employees,  I  am 
authorized  to  say,  are  perfectly  harmonious.  There  has  never  been 
any  friction  but  once,  some  six  years  ago,  and  that  was  confined  to 
the  machinists,  for  a  nine-hour  day  with  ten  hours^  pay,  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  union.  It  lasted  but  a  short  time,  when  the  old  relations 
were  resumed.  The  homes  of  the  workmen  are  very  largely  owned 
by  the  employees,  built  and  paid  for  on  the  installment  plan.  The 
contracts  taken  by  this  company  for  Government  work  have  been 
very  low,  often  at  estimated  cost,  and  even  less,  in  order  to  keep  the 
plants  at  work  and  the  skilled  force  together. 

We  adopt  Mr.  Joseph  Howell's  statement  made  in  behalf  of  the 
Cramp  Shipbuilding  Company  in  this  record  as  to  our  position  on  this 
bill,  as  far  as  it  goes.  My  own  construction  of  this  bill  has  been  put 
into  the  record  by  Mr.  Davenport,  and  I  will  not  repeat  it  here. 

I  here  insert  Mr.  Gardner's  nistory  of  these  eight-hour  bills,  set  out 
at  page  121  of  the  Record  of  Hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  for 
May,  1906,  Fifty-ninth  Congress. 

Mr.  Pay8f)n  said: 

''Before  proceeding  in  an  informal  way,  perhaps  it  would  bo  better  to  understand 
one  another.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  announced  when  I  wa.««  in  my  seat 
that  thj^  bill  originated  in  the  committee?:  that  nobody  had  rec^ueated  to  be  heard 
except  those  he  mentioned,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  ask  the  chairman  exactly  what 
he  meant  by  that — that  this  bill  originated  in  the  committee — that  is,  it  was  the  bill 
that  passed  the  last  Congreas? 

"The  Chairman.  What  the  Chair  meant  precisely  by  that  is  this:  There  is  no  secret 
about  it. 

*'Mr.  Payson.  There  ought  not  to  be. 

"The  Chairman.  There  have  been  bills— certainly  a  bill,  and  I  think  bills— aiming 
at  just  what  this  bill  aims  at,  so  far  as  the  intention  goes,  l)elore  the  Labor  Committee 
of  every  Congress  of  which  I  have  known  anything  by  personal  contact.  They  have 
always  been  favored  and  contested  here  in  committee  during  the  whole  of  Congress 
and  have  generally  gone  down,  I  think,  for  the  reason  that  the  fullest  discussion  of 
them  has  seemed  to  develop  the  fact  that  none  of  the  bills,  if  passed,  would  accom- 
plish the  end  at  which  they  have  been  aime<i. 

"Mr.4*AYsoN.  To  wit? 
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"The  Chairman.  The  reaching  of  work  done  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  contract  or  otherwise.  That  has  always  been  the  expressed  desire  of  those 
who  have  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  measure,  and  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying — ^Mr. 
Morrison,  I  tnink  you  have  nearly  always  been  present? 

"Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

"The  Chairman  (continuing).  That  the  bill  has  finally  met  its  fate  because  its 
friends  have  become  con^dnced  that  it  would  not  reach  the  contracts  at  which  it  was 
aiming.  In  the  last  session,  a  number  of  such  bills  coming  in,  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  was  requested  to  put  in  form,  if  possible,  and  in  constitutional  form,  the 
objects  that  had  been  sought  by  such  attempted  l^islation  through  several  Congresses. 
The  bill,  precisely,  I  believe,  in  the  form,  with  the  exception  of  what  we  know  as 
the  Laoey  proviso 

"Mr.  Payson.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

"The  Chairman.  It  is  the  one  excepting  public  military  or  naval  works  in  time 
of  war.    So,  so  soon  as  the  House  met  this  year  Mr.  Sulzer  introduced  a  bill — *' 

i  suppose  of  like  character  to  the  former  bills  which  have  been  introduced, 
"and  It  was  a  matter  of  rumor — I  might  say  notoriety — that  a  flood  of  such  bills  was 
coming  in,  and  it  was  thought,  to  avoid  all  matter  of  pride  of  opinion  between  gentle- 
men who  mi|?ht  intn)dujL'e  this  bill,  that  bill,  and  the  other  bill  approved  by  the 
former  Committee  on  Labor  had  better  be  introduced,  and  as  I  happened  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  each  Congress,  I  have  introduced  it  botn  times.  The  draft 
of  the  bill  is  mine,  the  chairman  of  the  committee." 

I  also  insert  in  their  order  the  different  bills  upon  this  subject 
before  this  coniinittee.  First,  House  bill  5860,  second  session  Fifty- 
fifth  Congress;  House  bill  7389,  second  session  Fifty-fifth  Congress; 
the  same  bill  (7.389),  second  session  Fifty -fifth  Congress,  reported  by 
Senator  Kyle;  the  same  House  bill  (7389),  third  session  Fifty-fifth 
Congress,  reported  by  Senator  Turley ;  the  House  bill  6882,  first  ses- 
sion Fifty-sixth  Congress;  House  bill  3076,  first  session  Fifty-seventh 
Congress;  the  same  House  bill  (3076),  first  session  Fifty-seventh  Con- 
gress (Kept.  No.  1793),  as  reported  by  Mr.  Gardner,  and  the  same  bill 
(3076),  as  reported  by  Senator  McComas. 

[H.  R.  5860,  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  second  session.] 

In  the  House  op  Representatives. 

January  fi,  1898.— Mr.  Gardner  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  BILL  To  amend  an  Act  entitled  '*An  Act  relating  to  the  limitations  of  the  hours 
of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  the  public  works  of  the 
United  States  and  of -the  District  of  Columbia. " 

Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represeniaiives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled j  That  section  one  of  the  Act 
entitledf  ''An  Act  relating  to  the  limitations  of  the  hours  of  daily  serv- 
ice of  laborers  and  mecnanics  employed  upon  the  public  works  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  '^  approved  August 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

*'That  the  service  and  employment  of  all  laborers  and  mechanics 
who  are  now,  or  may  be  hereafter,  employed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  by  any  contractor, 
or  subcontractor,  upon  any  of  the  public  works  of  the  t^nited  States 
or  of  the  said  Distnct  of  Columbia,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
or  District  of  Columbia,  is  hereby  limited  and  restricted  to  eight  hours 
in  any  one  calendar  day,  and  it  shall  be  unla\vful  for  any  officer  of  the 
United  States  Government  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
such  contractor  or  subcontractor  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  employ, 
direct,  or  control  the  services  of  such  laborers  or  mechanics,  to  require 
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or  permit  any  such  laborer  or  mechanic  to  work  more  than  eight  hours 
in  any  calendar  day  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  District  of 
Columbia,  except  in  case  of  extraordinary  emergency  caused  by  fire, 
flood,  or  danger  to  life.  It  being  the  express  purpose  and  intent  of 
this  Act  to  limit  and  restrict  the  nours  of  employment  of  and  by  the 
persons  aforesaid  to  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day  on  all  work 
performed  in  manufacturing,  constructing,  or  erecting  all  public 
works,  said  public  works  being  defined  to  mean  and  apply  to  alflabor 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  requiring  the  employment  of  mechanics 
and  laborers,  and  the  fact  that  said  work  which  may  be  reauired  is 
done  off  the  premises  where  said  public  works  are  being  erectea  or  con- 
structed shall  not  prevent  the  observance  and  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  by  and  upon  all  officers  and  agents  of  the  Umted 
States  and  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  all  such  contractors  and 
subcontractors:  Provided j  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the 
soldiers  or  sailors  enlisted,  respectively,  in  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States." 

fH.  R.  7389,  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  second  session.— Report  No.  957.] 

N.  In  the  House  of  REPRBSSNTATiyES. 

January  27, 1898. — Mr.  Gardner  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  wa.s  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

April  4,  1898. — Reported  with  amendments,  referred  to  the  House  Calendar,  and 

ordered  to  be  printed. 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italics.] 

A  BILL  Limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics 
employed  upon  the  public  works  of  or  work  done  for  the  United  States,  or  any  Ter- 
ritory, or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  time  of  service 
of  all  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  employed  upon  any  public 
works  otj  or  work  done  for  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  whether  said  work  is  done  by  contract  or  other- 
wise, is  hereby  limited  and  restricted  to  eight  hours  in  axij  one  calen- 
dar day;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  of  the  United  States^ 
or  of  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  person  acting 
for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  said  District, 
or  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  for  any  part  of  any  public  works 
of^  or  work  done  for  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  said  Dis- 
trict, or  any  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  employ  or  to  direct  and 
control  the  services  of  such  laborers,  workmen,  or  mechanics,  or 
who  has  in  fact  the  direction  or  control  of  the  services  of  such  laborers, 
workmen,  or  mechanics,  to  require  or  permit  them,  or  any  of  them, 
to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day,  except  in 
cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  caused  by  fire,  flood,  or  danger 
to  life  or  property. 

Sec.  2.  That  each  and  every  contract  to  which  the  United  States, 
any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  party,  and  every  con- 
tract made  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or' any  Territory,  or 
said  District,  which  contract  may  involve  the  employment  of  laborers^ 
workmen,  or  mechanics  on  any  public  works,  shall  contain  a  stipu- 
lation that  no  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic  in  the  employ  of  the 
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contractor  or  any  subcontractor  doing  or  contracting  to  do  any  part 
of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract,  shall  be  requirea  or 
permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar 
day;  and  each  and  every  such  contract  shall  stipulate  a  penalty 
for  each  violation  of  the  stipulation  directed  by  this  Act  of  ten 
dollars  for  each  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic,  for  each  and  every 
calendar  day  in  which  he  shall  labor  more  than  eight  hours;  and 
the  inspector  or  other  officer  or  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see 
that  the  provisions  of  any  such  contract  are  complied  with,  shall 
report  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or 
the  District  or  Columbia,  all  violations  of  the  stipulation  in  this  Act 
provided  for  in  each  and  every  such  contract,  and  the  amount  of  the 
penalties  stipulated  in  any  such  contract  shall  be  withheld  by  the 
officer  or  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pav  the  moneys  due  under 
such  contract,  whether  the  violations  for  which  said  penalties  were 
imposed  were  by  the  contractor,  his  agents,  or  employees,  or  any 
subcontractor,  his  agents,  or  employees.  No  person  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall 
rebate  or  remit  any  penalty  imposed  under  any  stipulation  herein 
provided  for,  unless  upon  a  finding  which  he  shall  make  up  and 
certify  that  such  penalty  was  imposed  by  reason  of  an  error  of  fact. 

Sec.  3.  That  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  person  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  who 
shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  ana  be  subject  to  a  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  the  fine  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars, 
nor  the  imprisonment  one  year. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  acts  ancl  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  Act, 
iu  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 
But  nothing  m  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  existing  contract,  or  to 
soldiers  ana  sailors  enlisted,  respectively,  in  the  ^my  or  Navy  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  seamen  on  seagoing  vessels. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  **A  bill  limiting  the  hours  of  daily 
services  of  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  employed  upon  the 
public  works  of,  or- work  done  for  the  United  States,  or  any  Terri- 
tory, or  the  District  of  Columbia." 

[H.  R.  7389,  Fifty-flfth  Congress,  second  session.] 

In  THE  Senate  op  the  United  States. 

May  18,  1898. — Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  I^abor 

June  29,   1898.— Reported  by  Mr.   Kyle,  with  amendments,   but  without  recom- 
mendation. 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italics.] 

AN  ACT  Limiting  the  hours  of  daily  services  of  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics 
employed  upon  the  public  works  of,  or  work  done  for  the  United  States,  or  any 
Territory',  or  the  District  of  Columbia.     ' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Confess  assembledy  That  the  time  of  service  of 
all  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  employed  upon  any  public 
works  of,  or  work  done  for  the  United  States,  or  any  Territoiy,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  whether  said  work  is  done  by  contract  or  other- 
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wise,  is  hereby  limited  and  restricted  to  eight  hours  in  any  one  calen- 
dar day;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  person  acting 
for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  said  Dis- 
trict, or  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  for  any  part  of  any  public 
works  of,  or  work  done  for  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or 
said  District,  or  any  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  employ  or  to 
direct  and  control  the  services  of  such  laborers,  workmen,  or  mechan- 
ics, or  who  has  in  fact  the  direction  or  control  of  the  services  of  such 
laborers,  workmen,  or  mechanics,  to  require  or  permit  them,  or  any 
of  them,  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day, 
except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  caused  by  fire,  flood,  or 
danger  to  life  or  property,  aef  or  except  to  work  upon  public  military 
or  naval  works  or  defences  in  time  of  war. 

Sec.  2.  That  each  and  every  contract  to  which  the  United  States, 
any  Territoiy,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  party,  and  every  con- 
tract made  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory, 
or  said  District,  which  contract  may  involve  the  employment  of 
laborers,  workmen,  or  mechanics,  shall  contain  a  stipulation  that  no 
laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor  or  any 
subcontractor  doing  or  contracting  to  do  any  part  of  the  work  contem- 
plated by  the  contract,  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  in  anv  one  calendar  day,  except  in  cases  of  extraor- 
dinary emergency  caused  by  fire j  jlood,  or  danger  to  life  or  property,  or 
except  to  work  upon  public,  military ,  or  naval  works  or  defenses  in  time  of 
war,  and  each  and  every  such  contract  shall  stipulate  a  penalty  for 
each  violation  of  the  stipulation  directed  by  this  Act  of  ten  dollars  for 
each  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic^  for  each  and  every  calendar  day 
in  which  he  shall  labor  more  than  eight  hours ;  and  the  inspector  or 
other  officer  or  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that  the  provisions  of 
any  such  contract  are  complied  with,  shall  report  to  the  proper  officer  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  all 
violations  of  the  stipulation  in  this  Act  provided  for  in  each  and  every 
such  contract,  and  the  amount  of  the  penalties  stipulated  in  any  such 
contract  shall  be  withheld  by  the  officer  or  person  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  pay  the  moneys  due  under  such  contract,  whether  the 
violations  for  which  said  penalties  were  imposed  were  by  the  con- 
tractor, his  agents,  or  employees,  or  any  subcontractor,  his  agents,  or 
employees.  No  person  on  behalf  of  the  United  States^  or  any  Terri- 
tory, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  rebate  or  remit  any  penalty 
imposed  under  any  stipulation  herein  provided  for,  unless  upon  a 
finding  which  he  shall  make  up  and  certify  that  such  penalty  was 
imposed  by  reason  of  an  error  of  fact. 

Sec.  3.  That  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  person  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  who 
shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  be  subject  to  a  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  the  fine  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, nor  the  imprisonment  one  year. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  Act, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 
But  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  existing  contract,  or  to 
soldiers  ana  sailors  enlisted,  respectively,  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the 
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United  States,  or  to  seamen  on  seagoing  vessels,  or  to  the  transpofta- 
tion  of  mails,  merchandise,  or  passengers,  or  to  common  carriers  in  any 
way, 

\U.  R.  7389,  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  third  session.] 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

May  18,  1898. — Head  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

June  29,  1898. — Reported  by  Mr.   Kyle,  with  amendments,  but  without  recom- 
mendation. 

January  5,  1899. — Recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

February  17,  1899. — Reported   by  Mr.  Turley,  with  amendments,  but  without 

recommendation . 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italics.] 

AN  ACT  Limiting  the  hours  of  daily  services  of  laborers,  worlcmen,  and  mechanics 
employed  upon  the  public  worlcs  of,  or  worlc  done  for  the  United  States,  or  any  Ter- 
ritory, or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  (rf  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  time  of  service  of 
all  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  employed  upon  any  public 
works  of,  or  work  done  for  the  United  States,  or  any  Temtory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  whether  said  work  is  done  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  is  hereby  limited  and  restricted  to  eight  hours  in  any  one 
calendar  day;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
person  acting;  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Tem- 
tory, or  said  District,  or  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  for  any 
part  of  any  public  works  of,  or  work  done  for  the  United  States,  or 
any  Territory,  or  said  District,  or  any  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  employ  or  to  direct  and  control  tne  services  of  such  laborers, 
workmen,  or  mechanics,  or  who  has  in  fact  the  direction  or  control 
of  the  services  of  such  laborers,  workmen,  or  mechanics,  to  require 
or  permit  them,  or  any  of  them,  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  in 
any  one  calendar  day,  except-  in  coses  of  extraordinary  emorgenoy 
caused  by  fire,  flood,  or  danger  to  life  or  property,  nor  to  work  upon 
public  military  or  naval  works  or  defences  in  time  of  war  except  when 
%n  the  opinion  of  the  head  of  the  department  having  the  worJc  in  charge 
an  emergen^  exists. 

Sec.  2.  That  each  and  every  contract  to  wliich  the  United  States, 
any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  party,  and  every  con- 
tract made  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory, 
or  said  District,  which  contract  may  involve  the  employment  of 
laborers,  workmen,  or  mechanics,  shau  contain  a  stipulation  that  no 
laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor  or 
any  subcontractor  doing  or  contracting  to  do  any  part  of  the  work 
contemplated  by  the  contract,  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work 
more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day,  except  when  in  the 
opinion  of  the  head  of  the  department  hainng  the  work  in  charae  an  emer- 
gency exists,  and  each  and  every  such  contract  shall  stipulate  a  pen- 
alty for  each  violation  of  the  stipulation  directed  by  this  Act  of  ten 
dollars  for  each  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic,  for  each  and  every 
calendar  day  in  which  he  shall  labor  more  than  eight  hours;  and  the 
inspector  or  other  officer  or  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that 
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the  provisions  of  any  such  contract  are  compUed  with,  shall  report  to 
the  proper  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  all  violations  of  the  stipulation  in  this  Act  provided 
for  in  each  and  every  such  contract,  and  the  amount  of  the  penalties 
stipulated  in  any  such  contract  shall  be  ^\dthheld  by  the  officer  or  per- 
son whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pay  the  moneys  due  under  such  contract, 
whether  the  violations  for  which  said  penalties  were  imposed  were 
by  the  contractor,  his  agents,  or  employees,  or  any  subcontractor,  his 
agents,  or  employees.  jNo  person  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  rebate  or  remit  any 
penalty  imposed  under  any  stipulation  herein  provided  for,  unless 
upon  a  finding  which  he  shall  make  up  and  certify  that  such  penalty 
was  imposed  by  reason  of  an  error  of  fact. 

Sec.  3.  That  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  person  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  who 
shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  ana  be  subject  to  a  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  the  fine  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, nor  the  imprisonment  one  year. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  inconsistent  with  this  Act, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
repealed.  But  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  existing  con- 
tract, or  to  soldiers  and  sailors  enlisted,  respectively,  in  the  Army  or 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  or  to  seamen  on  seagoing  vessels,  or  to  the 
transportation  of  mails,  merchandise,  or  passengers,  or  to  common  car- 
riers in  any  way.  Nor  shall  this  Act  apply  to  contracts  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  ordinary  supplies  of  the  Government,  whether  manufac- 
tured to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not  Nor  shall  it  apply 
to  contracts  for  such  materials  as  may  be  usually  purchased  in  the  open 
market 

[U.R.  6882,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session.] 

In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

January  19,  1900. — Mr.  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey,  introduced  the  following  bill; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  ordered  to  be  printea. 


A  BILL  Limiting  the  hours  of  daily  services  of  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics 
employed  upon  the  public  works  of  or  work  done  for  the  United  States,  or  any 
Territory,  or  the  Distnct  of  Columbia. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  time  of  service  of 
all  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  employed  upon  any  public 
work  of  or  work  done  for  the  United  States^  or  any  Territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  whether  said  work  is  done  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  is  hereby  limited  and  restricted  to  eight  hours  in  any  one 
calendar  day;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
person  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Tem- 
tory,  or  said  District,  or  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  for  any 
part  of  any  public  works  of,  or  work  done  for  the  United  States, 
or  any  Territory,  or  said  District,  or  any  person  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  employ  or  to  direct  and  control  the  services  of  such  laborers, 
workmen,  or  mechanics,  or  who  has  in  fact  the  direction  or  control 
of  the  services  of  such  laborers,  workmen,  or  mechanics,  to  require 
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or  permit  them,  or  any  of  them,  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  in 
any  one  calendar  day,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency 
caused  by  fire,  flood,  or  danger  to  life  or  property,  and  work  upon 
public  nulitary  or  naval  works  or  defenses  m  time  of  war. 

Sec.  2.  That  each  and  every  contract  to  which  the  United  States, 
any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  party,  and  everjr 
contract  made  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Tem- 
torv,  or  said  District,  which  contract  may  involve  the  employment 
of  laborers,  workmen,  or  mechanics,  shall  contain  a  stipulation  that 
no  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor 
or  any  subcontractor  doing  or  contracting  to  do  any  part  of  the 
work  contemplated  by  the  contract,  shall  oe  required  or  permitted 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day;  and  each 
and  every  such  contract  shall  stipulate  a  penalty  for  each  viola- 
tion of  the  stipulation  directed  by  this  Act  of  ten  dollars  for  each 
laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic,  for  each  and  every  calendar  day 
in  which  he  shall  labor  more  than  eight  hours;  and  the  inspector 
or  other  oflBcer  or  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that 
the  provisions  of  any  such  contract  are  complied  with,  shall 
report  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or 
the  District  or  Columbia,  all  violations  of  the  stipulation  in  this  act 
provided  for  in  each  and  every  such  contract,  and  the  amount  of  the 
penalties  stipulated  in  any  such  contract  shall  be  withheld  by  the 
officer  or  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pav  the  moneys  due  under 
such  contract,  whether  the  violations  for  which  said  penalties  were 
imposed  were  by  the  contractor,  his  agents,  or  employees,  or  any 
subcontractor,  ms  agents,  or  employees.  No  person  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
shall  rebate  or  remit  any  penalty  imposed  under  any  stipulation  herein 
provided  for,  unless  upon  a  finding  which  he  shall  make  up  and  certify 
that  such  penalty  was  imposed  by  reason  of  an  error  of  fact. 

Sec.  3.  That  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territoty,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  person  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  who 
shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  be  subject  jto  a  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  the  fine  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars, 
nor  the  imprisonment  one  year. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 
But  nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  any  existing  contract,  or  to 
soldiers  and  sailors  enlisted,  respectively,  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  seamen  on  seagoing  vessels. 

[H.  R.  3076,  Fifty-seventh  Congrran,  first  session.] 

In  the  House  op  Representatives. 

December  6,  1901.— Mr.  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey,  intnxluced  the  following  bill; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  BILL  Limiting  the  hours  of  daily  services  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
upon  work  done  for  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
thereby  securing  better  products,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assemhlm,  Tnat  each  and  every  con- 
tract hereafter  made  to  which  the  United  States,  any  Territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  party,  and  every  such  contract  made 
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for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  said  Dis- 
trict, which  may  require  or  involve  the  employment  of  laborers  or 
mechanics,  shall  contain  a  provision  that  no  laborer  or  mechanic 
doing  any  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract,  in  the 
employ  of  the  contractor  or  anv  subcontractor  contracting  for  any 
part  of  said  work  contemplated,  shall  be  reauired  or  permitted  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day;  and  each  and 
every  such  contract  shall  stipulate  a  penalty  for  each  violation  of  the 
provision  directed  by  this  Act  of  nve  dollars  for  each  laborer  or 
mechanic,  for  each  and  every  calendar  day  in  which  he  shall  labor 
more  than  eight  hours;  and  any  officer  or  person  designated  as  inspec- 
tor of  the  work  to  be  performed  under  any  such  contract,  or  to  aid 
in  enforcing  the  fulfillment  thereof,  shall  upon  observation  or  investi- 
gation report  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Ter- 
ritory, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  all  violations  of  the  provisions  in 
this  Act  directed  to  be  made  in  each  and  every  such  contract,  and 
the  amount  of  the  penalties  stipulated  in  any  such  contract  shall  be 
withheld  by  the  oflncer  or  person  whose  dutv  it  shall  be  to  pay  the 
moneys  due  under  such  contract,  whether  the  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  such  contract  is  by  the  contractor,  his  agents  or  employees, 
or  any  subcontractor,  his  agents  or  employees.  No  person  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  Distnct  of  Columbia, 
shall  rebate  or  remit  any  penalty  imposed  under  any  provision  or 
stipulation  herein  provided  for,  unless  upon  a  finding  which  he  shall 
make  up  and  certiry  that  such  penalty  was  imposed  by  reason  of  an 
error  in  fact. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation  by 
land  or  water,  nor  shall  the  provisions  and  stipulations  in  this  Act 
provided  for  affect  so  much  or  any  contract  as  is  to  be  performed  by 
way  of  transportation,  or  for  such  materials  as  may  usually  be  bought 
in  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifications 
or  not.  The  proper  officer  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  any  Ter- 
ritory, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  may  waive  the  provisions  and 
stipulations  in  this  Act  provided  for  as  to  contracts  for  military  or 
naval  works  or  supplies  during  time  of  war  or  a  time  when  war  is 
imminent.  No  penalties  shall  oe  exacted  for  violations  of  such  pro- 
visions due  to  extraordinary  emergency  caused  by  fire,  flood,  or  danger 
to  life  or  property.  Nothmg  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal 
or  modify  chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  of  the  laws  of  the 
Fifty-second  Congress,  approved  August  first,  eighteen  himdred  and 
ninety-two,  or  as  an  attempt  to  abndge  the  pardoning  power  of  the 
Executive. 

[H.  R.  3076,  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  first  session.— Report  No.  1793.] 

In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

December  6,  1901. — Mr.  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey,  introduced  the  following  bill; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

April  28,  1902. — Reported  with  amendments,  referred  to  the  House  Calendar,  and 

ordered  to  be  printed. 

[Omit  the  part  struck  througb  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italics.] 

A  BILL  Limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
upon  work  done  for  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, thereby  securing  better  products,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  each  and  every  con- 
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tract  hereafter  made  to  wliich  the  United  States,  any  Territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  party,  and  every  such  contract  made 
for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  said  Dis- 
trict, which  may  require  or  involve  the  employment  of  laborers  or 
mechanics,  shall  contain  a  provision  that  no  laborer  or  mechanic 
doing  any  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract,  in  the 
employ  of  the  contractor  or  anv  subcontractor  contracting  for  any 
part  of  said  work  contemplated,  shall  be  reauired  or  permitted  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day;  and  each  and 
every  such  contract  shall  stipulate  a  penalty  for  each  violation  of 
the  provision  directed  by  this  Act  of  five  dollars  for  each  laborer  or 
mecnanic,  for  each  and  every  calendar  day  in  which  he  shall  labor 
more  than  eight  hours;  and  any  officer  or  person  designated  as  in- 
spector of  the  work  to  be  performed  under  any  such  contract,  or  to 
aid  in  enforcing  the  fulfillment  thereof,  shall  upon  observation  or 
investigation  report  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  Territorj^,  or  the  District  or  Columbia,  all  violations  of  the  pro- 
visions in  this  Act  directed  to  be  made  in  each  and  every  such  con- 
tract, and  the  amount  of  the  penalties  stipulated  in  any  such  contract 
shall  be  withheld  by  the  officer  or  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
pay  the  moneys  due  under  such  contract,  whether  the  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  such  contract  is  by  the  contractor,  his  agents  or 
employees,  or  any  subcontractor,  his  agents  or  employees.  2io  per- 
son on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  shall  rebate  or  remit  any  penalty  imposed  under  any 
provision  or  stipulation  herein  provided  for,  unless  upon  a  finding 
which  he  shall  make  up  and  certify  that  such  penalty  was  imposed 
by  reason  of  an  error  in  fact. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation  by 
land  or  water,  nor  shall  the  provisions  and  stipulations  in  this  act 
provided  for  affect  so  much  or  any  contract  as  is  to  be  performed  by 
way  of  transportation,  or  for  such  materials  as  may  usually  be  bought 
in  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifications 
or  not.  The  proper  officer  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  any  Terri- 
tory, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  may  waive  the  provisions  and  stipu- 
lations in  this  act  provided  for  as  to  contracts  tor  miUtary  or  naval 
works  or  supplies  during  time  of  war  or  a  time  when  war  is  imminent. 
No  penalties  shall  be  exacted  for  violations  ol  such  provisions  due  to 
extraordinary  emergency  caused  by  fire;  or  flood,  or  due  to  danger  to 
life  or  loss  to  property.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
repeal  or  modity  chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  of  the  laws  of 
the  Fifty-second  Congress,  approved  August  first,  eighteen  hundred , 
and  ninety-two,  or  as  an  attempt  to  abridge  the  pardoning  power  of 
the  Executive. 

[H.  R.  3076,  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  second  session.— Report  No.  2321.] 

In  the  Senate  op  the  United  States. 

May  20,  1902.— Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
December  20, 1902.—  Reported  by  Mr.  McComas,  with  amendments. 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italics.] 

AN  ACT  Limiting  the  hours  of  daily  aenlice  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
upon  work  done  for  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, thereby  securing  better  products,  and  for  other  purposes . 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assemhledj  That  each  and  every  con- 
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tract  hereafter  made  to  which  the  United  States,  any  Territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  party,  and  eveiy  such  contract  made 
for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  said  Dis- 
trict, which  may  require  or  involve  the  employment  of  laborers  or 
mechanics,  shall  contain  a  provision  that  no  laborer  or  mechanic 
doing  any  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract,  in  the 
employ  of  the  contractor  or  anv  subcontractor  contracting  for  any 
part  of  said  work  contemplatea,  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day  upon  such  work; 
and  each  and  every  such  contract  shall  stipulate  a  penalty  for  each 
violation  of  ^be  such  provision  directed  by  this  Act  in  such  contract 
of  five  dollars  for  each  laborer  or  mechanic,  for  each  and  every 
calendar  dav  in  which  he  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  labor  more 
than  eight  nours  upon  such  worlc ;  einasinj  officer  or  person  designated 
as  inspector  of  the  work  to  be  performed  under  any  such  contract, 
or  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  fulfillment  thereof,  shall,  upon  observation 
or  investigation  formwith  report  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  Territory,  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  all  viala- 
tions  of  the  provisions  in  this  Act  directed  to  be  made  in  each  and 
every  such  contract,  together  with  the  names  of  each  laborer  or  mechanic 
violating  such  stipulation  and  the  day  of  such  violation  j  and  the  amount 
of  the  penalties  stipulated  imposed  according  to  the  stipulation  in  any 
such  contract  shall  be  directed  to  be  withheld  by  the  officer  or  person 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pay  avprove  the  payment  of  the  moneys  due 
under  such  contract,  whether  tne  violation  of  the  provisions  of  such 
contract  is  by  the  contractor,  his  agents  or  employees,  or  any  sub- 
contractor ,  his  agents  or  cmployoeij. — No  person  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall 
rebate  or  remit  any  penalty  imposed  under  any  provision  or  stipulation 
herein  provided  for,  unless  upon  a  finding  which  he  shall  make  up  and 
certify  that  such  penalty  was  imposed  by  reason  of  an  error  in  fact. 
Any  contractor  or  subcontractor  aagrieved  by  the  withholding  of  any 
penalty  as  hereinbefore  provided  shaU  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
head  of  the  Department  mnTcing  the  contract  or  in  the  cuse  of  a  con- 
tra^t  made  by  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Commissioners  thereof 
who  shall  have  power  to  revieiv  the  action  imposing/  the  peTwliy,  and 
from  such  final  order  whereby  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  may  be 
aggrieved  m/  the  imposition  oj  the  penalty  hereinbefore  provided y  such 
contractor  or  subcontractor  may  appeal  to  ike  Court  of  Claims,  which 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  decide  the  matter  in  like  manner  as 
in  other  cases  before  said  court. 

Nothing  in  tnis  Act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation  by 
land  or  water,  nor  shall  *the  provisions  and  stipulations  in  this  Act 
provided  for  affect  so  much  of  any  contract  aa  is  to  be  performed  by 
way  of  transportation,  or  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  or  for 
such  materials  or  articles  as  may  usually  be  bought  in  open  market, 
whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not,  or  for 
the  purchase  of  supplies  by  the  Government  whether  manufactured  to 
comorm^to  particular  specifications  or  not  The  proper  officer  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, may  waive  the  provisions  and  stipulations  in  this  Act  provided 
for  afl  to  contraeto  for  military  or  naval  works  or  supplies  during  time 
of  war  or  a  time  when  war  is  imminent,  or  in  any  other  case  when  in 
the  opinion  of  the  inspector  or  other  officer  in  charge  any  great  emer- 
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gency  exists.  No  penalties  shall  be  exacted  imposed  for  violatioDfl 
any  violation  of  such  provioiona  provision  in  such  contract  due  to 
extraordinary  any  emergency  caused  by  fire,  famine,  or  flood,  or  duo 
te  hy  danger  to  life  or  \^  to  property,  or  by  other  extraordinary  event 
or  condition.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or 
modify  chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  of  the  laws  of  the  Fifty- 
secona  Congress,  approved  August  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
two,  or  aa  an  attempt  to  abridge  the  pardoning  power  of  the  Exec 
Uuive* 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  '^An  Act  limiting  the  hours  of  daily 
service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the 
United  States,  or  for  any  Territory,  or  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

This  is  the  so-called  Hitt  bill,  which  was  referred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  under  resolution  of  this  committee  on  April 
7,  1904. 

Then  I  insert  the  House  bill  11651,  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  first 
session,  found  on  page  36  of  the  report  of  hearings,  Fifty-ninth  Con- 
gress, 1906;  and  House  bill  15651,  first  sessiBh  Sixtieth  Congress, 
which  is  the  pending  bill : 

[H.  R.  116S1,  Fifty-ninth  CongreM,  first  session.] 

A  BILL  Limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
upon  work  done  for  the  United  States  or  any  Territory  or  the  District  of  Colimibia, 
thereby  securing  better  products,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  each  and  every  con- 
tract hereafter  made  to  which  the  United  States,  any  Territory,  or 
the  District  of  Cohimbia  is  a  party,  and  every  such  contract  made 
for  or  on  behalf  of  the  Unitecl  States  or  any  Territory  or  said  Dis- 
trict, which  mav  require  or  involve  the  employment  of  laborers  or 
mechanics,  shall  contain  a  provision  that  no  laborer  or  mechanic 
doing  any  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract,  in  the 
employ  of  the  contractor  or  anv  subcontractor  contracting  for  any 
part  of  said  work  contemplated!,  shall  be  reauired  or  pennitted  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day;  and  each  and 
every  such  contract  shall  stipulate  a  penalty  for  each  violation  of 
the  provision  directed  by  this  act  of  five  dollars  for  each  laborer  or 
mecnanic,  for  each  and  every  calendar  day  in  which  he  shall  labor 
more  than  eight  hours;  and  any  officer  or  person  designated  as  inspect- 
or of  the  work  to  be  performed  under  any  such  contract,  or  to  aid 
in  enforcing  the  fulfillment  thereof,  shall,  upon  observation  or  inves- 
tigation, report  to  the  proper  officer  of  tne  United  States  or  any 
Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  all  violations  of  the  provisions 
in  this  act  directed  to  be  made  in  each  and  every  such  contract, 
and  the  amount  of  the  penalties  stipulated  in  any  such  contract  shall 
be  withheld  by  the  officer  or  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pay  the 
moneys  due  under  such  contract,  whether  the  violation  of  tne  pro- 
visions of  such  contract  is  by  the  contractor,  his  agents,  or  elhployees, 
or  any  subcontractor,  his  agents,  or  employees.  No  person,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  or  any  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
shall  rebate  or  remit  any  penalty  imposed  under  any  provision  or 
stipulation  herein  provided  for,  unless  upon  a  finding  which  he  shall 
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make  upland  certify  that  such  penalty  was  imposed  by  reason  of  an 
error  in  fact. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation  by 
land  or  water,  nor  shall  the  provisions  and  stipulations  in  this  act 
provided  for  affect  so  much  of  any  contract  as  is  to  be  performed  by 
way  of  transportation,  or  for  such  materials  as  may  usually  be  bought 
in  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifica- 
tions or  not.  The  proper  officer  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  any 
Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  may  waive  the  provisions  and 
stipulations  in  this  act  provided  for  as  to  contracts  for  military 
or  naval  works  or  supplies  during  time  of  war  or  a  time  when  war  is 
imminent.  No  penalties  shall  be  exacted  for  violations  of  such  pro- 
visions due  to  extraordinary  emergency  caused  by  fire  or  flood,  or 
due  to  danger  to  life  or  loss  to  property.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall 
be  Construed  to  repeal  or  modify  chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  of  the  laws  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  approved  August  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  or  as  an  attempt"  to  abridge  the 
pardoning  power  of  the  Executive. 

[H.  R.  15651,  Sixtieth  Congress,  first  session.] 
In  THE  House  of  Representatives. 

January  29,  1908. — Mr.  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey,  introduced  the  following  bill; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  BILL  Limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon 
work  done  for  the  United  States,  or  for  any  Territory,  or  for  the  District  of  ColumDiay 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  ^  That  every  contract  hereafter 
made  to  which  the  United  States,  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  a  party,  and  every  such  contract  made  for  or  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  said  District,  which  may 
require  or  involve  the  employment  or  laborers  or  mechanics  shall 
contain  a  provision  that  no  laborer  or  mechanic  doing  any  part  of 
the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract,  in  the  employ  of  the  con- 
tractor or  any  suDcontractor  contracting  for  any  part  of  said  work 
contemplated,  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  dav  upon  such  work;  and  every  such 
contract  shall  stipulate  a  penalty  tor  each  violation  of  such  provision 
in  such  contract  of  five  dollars  for  each  laborer  or  mechanic  for  every 
calendar  day  in  which  he  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  labor  more 
than  eight  hours  upon  such  work;  and  any  officer  or  person  desig- 
nated as  inspector  of  the  work  to  be  performed  under  any  such  con- 
tract, or  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  fulfillment  thereof,  shall,  upon  obser- 
vation or  investigation,  forthwith  report  to  the  proper  officer  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  Territory,  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  all 
violations  of  the  provisions  in  tins  Act  directed  to  be  made  in  eveiy 
such  contract,  together  with  the  names  of  each  laborer  or  mechanic 
violating  such  stipulation  and  the  day  of  such  violation,  and  the 
amount  of  the  penalties  imposed  according  to  the  stipulation  in  any 
such  contract  snail  be  directed  to  be  withheld  by  the  officer  or  person 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  approve  the  payment  of  the  moneys  due 
under  such  contract,  whether  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  such 
contract  is  by  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor.     Any  contractor 
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or  subcontractor  aggrieved  by  the  withholding  of  any  penalty  as 
hereinbefore  provided  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  tne  head  of 
the  Department  making  the  contract,  or  in  the  case  of  a  contract 
made  by  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Commissioners  thereof,  who 
shall  have  power  to  review  the  action  imposing  the  penalty,  and 
from  such  filial  order  whereby  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  may  be 
aggrieved  by  the  imposition  of  the  penalty  hereinbefore  provided 
such  contractor  or  subcontractor  may  appeal  to  the  Court  or  Claims, 
which  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  decide  the  matter  in  like 
manner  as  in  other  cases  before  said  court. 

Sec.  2.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  trans- 
portation by  land  or  water,  or  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence, 
or  for  such  materials  or  articles  as  may  usually  be  bought  in  open 
market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or 
not,  or  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  by  the  Government,  whether 
manufactured  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not.     The 

E roper  officer  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  any  Territory,  or  the 
district  of  Columbia,  may  waive  the  provisions  and  stipulations  in 
this  Act  during  time  of  war  or  a  time  when  war  is  imminent.  No 
penalties  shall  be  imposed  for  any  violation  of  such  provision  in  such 
contract  due  to  any  emergency  caused  by  fire,  famine,  or  flood,  by 
danger  to  life  or 'to  property ,~  or  by  other  extraordinary  event  or 
condition.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  mod- 
ify chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  of  the  laws  of  the  Fifty- 
second  Congress,  approved  August  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-two. 

I  also  insert  the  result  desired  by  the  friends  of  this  legislation,  as 
shown  by  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Gompers  on  page  55  of  the 
report  o^  hearings,  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  1 906 : 

[From  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Gompers,  found  in  Senate  Document  141 ,  the  second 
session  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  made  on  June  3,  1902.] 

Mr.  Gompers,  having  this  matter  before  him  and  pressed  upon  his  attention,  said: 

"We  are  endeavoring  to  secure  the  limitation  of  a  day's  work  to  eight  hours.  Where 
Government  work  enters  into  the  operation  of  a  plant,^either  in  part  or  in  whole,  we 
expect  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  by  law  ana  the  limitation  of  a 
day's  work." 

Mr.  Payhon.  That  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  say. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  am  very  glad,  because  I  wanted  to  say  it  myself,  and  I  want  to 
emphasize  it,  if  possible. 

And  in  1904,  two  years  later,  the  same  matter  being  under  consideration  by  Mr. 
Gompers,  he  used  this  language: 

"We  have  been  asked  how  far  does  this  bill  go?  How  far  do  you  want  it  to  go?  If 
we  are  candid,  and  we  desire  to  be,  as  to  how  far,  we  would  answer  until  it  reached 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  works  in  the  United  States.  And  I  trust  that 
statement  will  be  broad  enough  and  comprehensive  enough  to  satisfy  the  opponents 
of  the  bill." 

I  also  insert  the  remarks  made  by  Senator  McComas,  on  page  110  of 
arguments  before  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  United 
Staters  Senate,  second  session,  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  and  a  formal 
statement  made  by  Senator  McComas,  found  on  page  52  of  the  same 
hearings: 

Mr.  Callaway.  I  will  ask  you  what  this  bill  does  apply  to,  then? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  apply,  so  far  as  the  three  years  of  hearings  before  us 
are  concerned,  to  Government  vessels,  to  these  large  marine  engines,  probably  to  large 
trains  in  the  navy-yards,  perhaps  to  heavy  30-ton  mortar  carriages.  Beyond  that  I 
have  not,  in  three  years'  hearings,  anything  in  mind  to  which  I  could  say  this  bill 
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really  would  apply.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  other  things,  but  they  are 
not  numerous. 

Mr.  Callaway.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea,  then,  to  specify  those  things  and 
make  it  clear? 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  unconptitutional,  in  my  jud^ent. 

Mr.  Callaway.  Well,  if  that  is  all  it  is,  it  is  unconstitutional  just  the  same,  whether 
you  hit  it  straight  or  go  around  the  tree  for  it;  is  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Callaway.  I  can  not  see  the  difference  if  it  has  the  same  effect. 

The  Chairman.  A  general  law  and  a  special  law  are  upon  an  entirely  different  basis. 

Mr.  Callaway.  Are  you  sure  the  Supreme  Court  will  construe  this  bill  as  you  do? 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  be  positively  sure  of  what  anybody  else  will  do. 
*  «  «  «  «  « 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  state  here  that  I  have  been  considering  this  measure  tor 
several  years,  and  I  am  amazed  to  find  the  misapprehension  the  manufacturers  and 
business  men  of  this  country  have  as  to  the  scope  of  the  bill.  The  infinite  variety  of 
things  that  people  come  here  and  say  are  covered  by  this  bill,  and  the  confusion  and 
misapprehension  that  exist  in  regard  to  it  amazes  me,  after  giving  it  careful  and  patient 
reflection  and  study  year  after  year.  It  does  seem  to  me  this  misapprehension  is  being 
industriously  spread  by  the  gentlemen  who  are  seriously  opposed  to  this  bill  upon 
other  ^unds,  m  order  that  those  who  are  not  at  all  affected  by  it  may  be  made  anxious 
about  it.  I  suppose  that  is  to  be  expected.  The  language  of  the  bill  does  not  mean 
what  has  been  claimed  here.  I  think  that  intelligent  lawyers,  who  differ  about  many 
things,  have  agreed  and  do  agree  with  the  statement  I  have  iust  made. 

Mr.  Downey.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  thorougnly.  It  is  not  for  the  con- 
tractor or  for  the  Department  to  decide  the  fine  points  involved  in  this  bill.  I  believe 
that,  ultimately,  the  result  will  be  as  you  sav.  But  as  the  contractor  can  not  decide  it, 
and  as  the  chief  of  the  Department  can  not  decide  it,  the  contractor  must  go  through  all 
the  machinery  that  you  suggest,  and  finally  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  It  makes  it  so 
difficult  and  so  expensive  that  unless  the  amount  involved  is  very  large,  the  contractor 
simply  can  not  afford  to  take  advantage  of  the  machinery. 

Tne  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  95  per  cent  of  the  thinra  contracted  for  and  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  are  contracted  for  and  purchased  from  materials,  articles, 
and  supplies  that  are  excepted  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  That  is  my  judgment 
about  tne  matter. 

Mr.  Downey.  That  will  have  to  be  finally  decided  by  the  courts. 

I  also  insert  observations  of  Mr.  Chairman  Gardner,  found  on  page 
33  of  the  hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Fifty-ninth 
Congress: 

The  Chairman.  While  you  are  on  your  feet  there,  there  is  a  matter  I  would  like  to 
mention.  The  McComas  bill,  the  Hitt  bill,  so  called,  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
the  old  bill  known  as  the  '^ Gardner  bill,"  and  you  have  said.  I  think,  once  before,  that 
they  all  embody  the  same  principle,  and  they  are  substantially  the  same.  Do  you 
mean  to  make  that  a  matter  of  record  as  the  position  of  yourself  and  your  organization? 
It  is  claimed,  I  think,  by  the  shipbuilding  people  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  of  the  Senate  has  had  the  effect  of  eliminating  about  everything  but  the  ship- 
yards. It  was  stated  here  the  other  day  by  Judge  Payson,  I  think,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  or  some  person  in  authority  there,  says  that  from  the  bill  under 
consideration  last  year,  to  wit,  the  bill  as  reported  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  McComas, 
about  95  per  cent  of  the  effect  of  the  present  bill  was  eliminated. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  among  the  things  which  were  in  the  original  bill 
in  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  was  a  provision  to  give  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  contractor  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  conferring  upon  that  court  the  jurisdiction 
to  hear  and  determine,  which  it  had  not  before.  The  old  bill  excepted  from  its  provi- 
sions such  materials  as  might  be  usually  bought  in  the  open  market,  whether  manufac- 
tured to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not.  That  was  amended  in  the  Senate 
by  inserting  after  *' materials"  the  word  "articles."  making  it  "materials  or  articles," 
the  term  "articles"  there  covering  materials  which  would  be  eliminated  from  the  bilL 
Again,  an  amendment  was  put  in  over  there  in  the  following  words:  "Or  for  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies  by  the  Government,  whether  manufactured  to  conform  to  particular 
specifications  or  not."  That  is  another  broad  elimination  from  the  operation  of  the 
bill  of  a  large  part  of  the  Government  supplies.  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  would  go. 
The  all^ation  nas  been  made  against  the  Dill  as  amended  there  that  there  was  nothmg 
left  in  it  but  the  river  and  harbor  work  and  the  shipyards.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  two  phrases  taken  together — "or  articles"  and  ''^supplies,  whether  manufactured 
to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not " — are  not  almost  broad  enough  to  include 
a  ship. 
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I  also  insert  remark  made  by  Senator  McComas,  found  on  pa^es 
61  and  62,  arguments  before  the  Senate  committee,  second  session 
Fifty-eighth  Congress: 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  buy  that  in  open  market,  and  you  want  stone  according 
to  certain  specifications — that  is,  stone  of  a  certain  kind  or  of  a  certain  size — this  bill 
would  not  affect  it.  Unlike  the  act  of  1892,  under  which  you  are  now  working  on 
public  buildings,  this  bill  excepts  such  matters  from  its  operation. 

I  desire  to  say  in  this  connection  that  with  this  opinion  of  Senator 
McComas,  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Gardner  has  agreed, 
in  statements  before  the  committee. 

I  also  insert  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  on  House  bill  4064,  made  January  27,  1905,  and  found 
on  pages  16,  17,  18,  and  19: 

OPINION    OF   THE    SOLICITOR   OF   THE   DEPARTMENT   AS   TO   THE    SCOPE 

OF   THE    BILL. 

Dep.\rtment  op  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Office  op  the  Solicitor, 
Washington,  Jun^  ti,  2904. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  op  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter  of  Acting  Secretary 
Murray,  under  date  of  the  14th  instant,  requesting  my  opinion  on  the  scope  of 
House  bill  No.  4064,  entitled  '*  A  bill  limiting  tne  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States,  or  for  any  Territory,  or 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  careful  study  of  the  terms  of  this  bill  and  of  the  statements  and  ai^uments  made 
upon  the  several  hearings  before  the  committees  to  which  it  was  referred,  shows  that  it 
affects  only  those  contracts  which  contemplate  labor  to  be  performed  after  the  execu- 
tion of  the  contract  and  in  fulfillment  of  it.  Labor  performed  upon  or  in  connection 
with  the  subiect-matter  of  the  contract,  prior  to  the  execution  oi  the  contract,  is  not 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill;  hence  contracts  made  by  the  Grovernment  for 
the  purchase  of  articles  in  existence  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  bill.  But  all 
contracts  which  contemplate  the  performance  of  labor  after  their  execution,  excep  t 
in  so  far  as  the  bill  expressly  excludes  them,  are  affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
whether  the  labor  be  expressly  required  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  or  be  necessarily 
involved;  hence,  subject  to  the  express  exceptions  made  in  the  bill,  the  following 
two  general  claasiBs  of  contracts  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  bill: 

First,  contracts  solely  for  the  i)erformance  of  labor:  secondly,  contracts  for  the  sale 
and  delivery  of  materials  or  articles,  where,  from  tne  terms  of  the  contract,  or  the 
nature  of  the  article,  or  the  situation  of  the  parties,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
it  is  contemplated,  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  contract,  that  labor  will  be  per- 
formed upon  or  in  connection  with  the  material  or  article,  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 
contract.  Although  contracts  for  transportation  and  contracts  for  the  transmission  of 
intelligence  are  contracts  for  labor,  they  are  expressly  excepted  from  the  eight-hour 
provisions. 

In  addition  to  these,  certain  contracts  which  belong  to  the  second  class  above  men- 
tioned are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  bill.  They  are  **  contracts  for  such 
materials  or  articles  as  may  usually  be  bought  in  open  market,  whether  made  to  con- 
form to  particular  specifications  or  not,  and  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  by 
the  Government,  whether  manufactured  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not." 

Both  of  these  exceptions,  in  my  opinion,  are  expressed  in  langua2;e  which  is  vague. 
In  case  this  bill  becomes  a  law  there  will  necessarily  be  a  variety  of  interpretations 
made  by  executive  officers,  by  contractors,  by  laborers,  and  by  the  courts  until  a  clear 
and  final  determination  has  been  made  by  the  highest  court  of  the  land.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  "such  materials  or  articles  as  may  usually  be  bought  in  open' market" 
embrace  all  articles  and  materials,  a  stock  or  quantity  of  which  is  usually  kept  on 
hand  for  sale  to  the  public,  by  some  person  making  it  his  business  to  sell  such  articles. 
By  virtue  of  the  words  "whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not," 
it  seems  reasonably  clear  that  if  an  article  or  material  may  usually  be  bought  in  the 
open  market  a  contract  for  such  article  or  material  is  not  governed  by  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  limiting  work  to  eight  hours  a  day,  even  although  the  article  or  material, 
by  the  provisions  of  the  contract,  is  to  be  maide  according  to  particular  specifications. 
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Articles  and  materials,  therefore,  even  although  not  of  standard  sizes,  qualities, 
patterns,  or  types,  would  probably  be  within  the  exception  and  be  excluded 
nom  the  eight-hour  provision  if  the  same  general  kind  of  article  in  other  sizes, 
qualities,  patterns,  or  types  was  purchasable  in  the  open  market.  There  may 
be  a  point  where  variation  from  standard  sizes,  qualities,  patterns,  or  types  is  so  great 
as  to  make  an  article  separate  and  distinct  from  any  class  usually  found  in  the  open 
market.  Whether  this  is  so  must  be  determined  in  each  case  as  it  arises.  It  is  impos- 
sible in  advance  to  make  a  classification  of  the  innumerable  articles  purchased  bv 
the  Government  and  say  which  are  excepted  and  which  are  not  excepted  by  this  bill. 
Purchasing  officers  of  the  various  departments  not  only  have  the  best  means  of  know- 
ing what  are  the  articles  purchased  by  their  respective  departments,  but  also  whether 
such  articles  are  usually  purchasable  in  open  market,  and  whether  or  not  they  depart 
to  so  great  an  extent  from  articles  usually  kept  in  stock  for  sale  that  the  articles  con- 
tracted for  may  be  said  not  to  be  purchasable  in  open  market.  The  chairmen  and 
members  of  the  committees  of  the  Senate  and  of  tne  House  to  which  the  bill  was 
referred,  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  its  passage,  upon  the  various  hearings, 
expressed  conflicting  views  as  to  the  proper  construction  of^the  language  embodying 
this  exception  in  its  application  to  numerous  articles  which  were  mentioned.  It 
may  be  proper  here  to  say  that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  to  which  the  bill 
was  referred.  Senator  McComas.  who  was  the  author  of  the  language  of  the  exceptions 
under  consideration,  declared  that  in  his  opinion  95  per  cent  of  the  articles  purcnased 
by  the  Grovernment  were  excepted  from  the  8-hour  provision  of  the  bill.  Personally 
I  can  lay  down  no  more  specinc  rule  than  that  heretofore  stated  by  me,  leaving  its 
application  to  those  having  to  do  with  the  cases  as  they  arise. 

The  fourth  exception  in  the  bill  is  "contracts  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  by  the 
Government,  whether  manufactured  according  to  particular  specifications  or  not." 
The  word  '^ supplies"  is  one  which  is  used  wiUi  a  great  deal  of  latitude.  Its  defini- 
tions vary  from  tne  comprehensive  ones  pven  in  Webster's  Dictionary  and  in  the  Stand- 
ard Dictionary,  viz,  *'tnat  which  supplies  a  want,"  "that  which  is  or  can  be  supplied; 
available  aggregate  of  things  needed  or  demanded,"  down  through  various  limitations 
to  the  extremely  narrow  meanings  given  to  it  as  used  in  appropriation  bills  where 
le^slative  provision  for  one  class  of  articles  has  caused  a  general  provision  for  "sup- 
plies "  to  be  held  not  to  include  articles  mentioned  in  other  places  in  the  bill  which 
would,  however,  ordinarily  fall  within  the  term.  This  uncertainty  in  the  use  of  the 
word  "supplies"  like  the  vagueness  of  the  expression  "such  matenals  as  may  usuallv 
be  bought  in  open  market,"  in  my  opinion,  makes  it  vitally  necessary  that  the  bill 
should  oe  amended  and  more  specific  language  used.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  scope  of 
these  exceptions  will  doubtless  result  in  contractors  increasing  the  amounts  of  their 
bids  or  refraining  from  bidding.  If  they  bid  under  the  impression  that  the  contract 
which  is  sought  by  them  is  within  the  exception,  it  may  thereafter  be  determined 
that  it  is  not  within  the  exception,  and,  in  sucn  event,  great  loss  would  result  to  them. 

The  definitions  of  the  word  "supplies,'  given  in  the  dictionaries  which  I  have  just 
cited,  should  not  be  adopted  in  tne  construction  of  this  bill.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
nullify  its  provisions  in  toto.  Furthermore,  those  definitions,  in  my  opinion,  give 
the  primary'  rather  than  the  ordinary  or  even  the  legal  meaning  of  the  word.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  think  there  is  no  justification  for  giving  the  word  the  narrow 
meaning  frequently  given  to  it  in  the  various  appropriation  bills.  It  should  be 
given  tnat  meaning  which  it  has  long  enjoyca  in  the  general  statutes  of  the 
Government  relating  to  supplies.  The  word  "supplies,"  as  used  in  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  has  been  construed  by  Second  Comptroller  Maynard  and  by 
Comptroller  Tracewell  (5  Comp.  Dec.,  65)  as  having  reference  to  "those  things  which 
the  well-known  needs  of  the  public  service  will  from  time  to  time  require  in  its  different 
branches  for  its  successful  and  efficient  administration."  Without  considering  how 
accurate  that  definition  was  as  the  word  is  used  in  section  3709,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  word  "supplies,"  as  used  in  the  bill  under  consideration,  relates  to  articles 
which  are  provided  to  meet  well  known,  customary,  and  usual  needs  of  the  public 
service,  as  distinguished  from  exceptional  or  special  needs.  To  a  very  large  extent 
the  idea  of  consumption  or  of  destruction  bv  use  as  distinguished  from  permanency 
of  duration,  and  the  conseauent  necessity  of  frequent  renewal  and  of  annual  provision, 
is  involved.  Supplies  ordinarily  are  incidentals.  Furthermore,  the  word  includes 
personalty  but  not  realty.  Public  buildings,  public  works,  public  vessels,  and  all 
unusual  purchases  woulci  not  be  within  the  meaning  of  the  word  "supplies."  This 
last  statement  is  not  to  be  construed  as  implying  that  all  other  articles  not  mentioned 
in  it  constitute  supplies.  Doubtless  many  other  articles  than  those  mentioned  would 
not  be  supplies,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  them  in  advance. 

I  return  the  paper  submitted  to  me  inclosed  in  the  letter  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  I4th  instant. 

Respectfully,  ^  W.  M.  Collier,  Soludtor. 
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It  should  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  supple- 
mented the  report  made  in  the  above  letter  by  a  verbal  statement  to  the  effect  that, 
according  to  his  interpretation  of  the  last  sentence  in  the  bill,  the  contracts  falling 
within  the  scope  of  the  law  of  August  1,  1892,  would  not  be  affected  in  any  way  by  the 
proposed  bill,  but  would  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  that  law. 

It  appears  clear,  from  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  as  given  above,  that  the  proposed 
bill  (H.  R.  4064)  covers  a  comparatively  limited  field,  the  most  important  industries 
affected  being  those  of  shipbuilding  and  iron  and  steel.  A  copy  of  the  Solicitor's 
opinion  was  transmitted  to  the  heads  of  the  various  Departments  of  the  Government 
and  lists  were  furnished  the  Bureau  of  Labor  by  each,  containing  the  names  of  such 
contractors  as  would  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  bill,  together  with  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  various  articles  and  materials  furnished  by  each  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1903.  After  eliminating  from  these  lists  a  number  of  establishments 
whose  contracts  amounted  to  but  a  small  sum,  inquiry  was  made  both  by  the  special 
agents  of  the  Bureau  and  by  letter,  each  contractor  being  requested  to  furnish  the 
Bureau  with  a  statement  which  would  in  effect  be  a  reply  to  the  inquiries  contained 
in  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Replies  . 
were  received  from  a  considerable  number  of  important  firms,  and  these  will  be  found, 
together  with  a  summary  of  their  contents,  in  Chapter  II  of  the  report. 

very  early  in  the  investigation,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  the  replies  to 
the  inquiries  contained  in  the  resolution  would  be  entirely  in  the  nature  of  testimony, 
and  would  add  but  little  to  the  expressions  of  opinion  wnich  have  been  made  before 
the  committee  for  several  years  and  which  are  contained  in  their  reports.  It  was 
therefore  deemed  necessary  to  secure,  if  poraible,  some  more  definite  statements 
based  upon  actual  experience.  In  order  to  secure  data  of  this  character,  it  was  decided 
first  to  make  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  results  secured  under  the  eight-hour  day  and 
under  the  ten-hour  day  in  the  construction  of  the  twin  battle  ships  Louisiana  and 
Connecticut.  The  Connecticut  is  being  constructed  in  the  Brooklyii  Navy- Yard  by 
the  United  States  Government  under  the  eight-hour  day,  while  the  Louisiana  is  being 
constructed  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuildiug  and  Dry  Dock  Company,  Newport 
News,  Va . ,  under  the  ten-hour  day.  The  results  of  this  investigation  appear  in  Chapter 
III  of  this  report. 

I  also  insert  page  213  of  the  report  of  the  hearings  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  first  session,  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  1902, 
embodying  remarks  of  Mr.  Gompers  as  to  the  effect  of  these  bills; 
also  remarfe  made  by  Mr.  O^Connell,  representing  organized  labor,  in 
the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education,  second 
session  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  pages  29  and  30: 

Mr.  Gompers.  ♦  ♦  *  We  believe  it  will  not  be  long  when  the  eight-hour  law  shall 
pass,  and  I  trust  it  may  pass.  If  this  bill  shall  become  a  law  it  will  not  long  be  possible 
to  operate  one  branch  ot  a  plant  on  the  eight-hour  basis  and  another  upon  the  ten-hour 
basis.  No;  we  know  what  the  effect  of  it  will  be,  and  it  is  because  they,  too,  know  the 
effect  of  what  that  law  would  be  that  they  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Payson.  And  that  we  could  then  woric  some  men  eight  hours  on  Government 
work  only,  and  also  work  other  men  ten  hours  on  private  work?  Do  you  think  that 
plan  could  obtain  in  anjr  establishment  in  this  country? 

Mr.  0*CoNNKLL.  It  might  for  a  little  while,  until  the  men  realize  what  is  going  on. 
Then  the  men  who  are  working  ten  hours  will  simply  say  to  you:  "You  will  have  to 
get  other  men  to  work  for  you." 

Mr.  Payson.  There  will  be  a  strike,  of  course;  that  is  what  it  means. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  That  will  be  the  inevitable  result. 

I  also  insert  remarks  by  Mr.  Gompers,  found  in  the  arguments 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  second  session 
Fiftv-eighth  Congress,  page  211 ;  also  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Gompers 
at  the  same  hearmg,  page  213: 

Mr.  Gompers.  *  *  *  We  are  met  by  a  very  peculiar  set  of  cir- 
cumstances. Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill  disagree  as  to  the 
scope  of  it.  One  opponent  who  appeared  before  you  yesterday  stated 
that  its  ramifications  would  reach  to  all  industries,  and  that  none 
could  escape;  while  another  said  that  it  meant  nothing,  and  that  it 
excepted  all. 
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Senator  DoLLiVER.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  The  recommenda* 
tions  of  the  Presidents  have  always  T)een  in  general  terms.  Thtfy 
have  avoided  the  indorsement  of  any  particular  pending  bill.  Would 
it  not  be  perfectly  possible  to  extend  the  eignt-hour  law  so  as  to 
include,  for  example,  contractors  in  the  business  of  building  ships, 
without  imdertaking  to  pursue  the  subject  any  further?  Would  not 
that  be  an  extension  of  the  present  law) 

Mr.  GoKFEBS.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  express  that 
in  a  law  or  how  such  a  law  would  stand  the  test  of  the  courts^  for  that 
would  indeed  be,  what  this  has  been  said  to  be  by  the  opponents  of 
the  bill,  special  or  class  legislation  as  applying  to  ships  and  not  to 
anything  else. 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  could  be  included  in  general  terms.  Sup- 
pose, now,  the  eight-hour  law  of  to-day  were  made  to  include  such 
public  works  or  quasi  public  works  as  ships,  and  to  govern  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Government  with  contractors  for  such  work,  would  not 
that  be  an  extension  of  the  present  law  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  But  it  would  be  entirely  ineffective. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  am  not  talking  about  that.  I  am  asking  you 
whether  it  would  not  be  an  extension  of  the  present  law. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  It  would  be  in  terms,  but  not  in  effect  or  in  practice* 
*  4c  *  «  *  «  * 

I  want  to  say  something  about  how  this  bill  originated,  not  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
plimenting any  man,  but  in  order  that  I  may  set  some  men  right  and  that  credit  may 
oe  given  where  it  is  properly  due.  The  representatives  of  organized  labor,  having  had 
a  number  of  opinions  from  the  Attorneys-General  and  rulings  oy  the  court  and  opinions 
by  different  administrative  departments  of  the  Government,  came  to  Congress  soon 
after  the  Enactment  of  the  law  of  1892  seeking  to  have  some  amendments  made  to  the 
bill.  When  we  appeared  before  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  urging  those  amend- 
ments, the  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  then  a  lay  member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor, 
criticised  our  amendment  and  expressed  the  view  that  it  would  not  stand  the  test  of 
the  courts.  During  an  interesting  address  to  the  committee  he  indicated  a  thought  by 
which  a  bill  could  be  drafted  which  would  not  only  be  constitutionid  but  would  be 
effective. 

The  thought  conveyed  was  that  the  Government,  acting  as  a  contracting  party,  could 
make  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract  that  those  who  did  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment should  do  the  work  under  stipulated  conditions,  to  be  set  forth  in  the  contract, 
and  that  by  applying  the  contract  feature  to  the  bill  a  law  could  be  passed  which  would 
be  constitutional  and  effective.  It  was  then  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  adjournment  of 
Congress.  I  felt  very  much  chagrined,  and  so  expressed  myself  before  the  committee, 
that  the  bill  had  been  before  Congress  for  a  year  and  a  half  and  at  that  late  day  a 
member  of  the  committee  should  express  what  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  judgment  adverse, 
and  properly  adverse,  to  the  amendment,  and  that  he  should  be  the  one  to  suggest  a 
feature  oy  which  the  bill  could  be  amended  and  changed  so  as  to  be  constitutional  and 
effective. 

Our  bill  amendator^r  of  the  eight-hour  law,  however,  was  reported  favorably.  The 
bill  died  with  the  expiration  of  the  Congress.  Thereafter  the  representatives  of  labor 
were  in  conference  with  Mr.  Gardner  frequently.  He  was  reelected  a  Member  of  the 
succeeding  House  and  we  urged  his  appointment  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor.  We  were  gratified  with  his  appointment.  The  conferences  with  Mr.  Gardner 
resulted  in  the  first  eight-hour  bill  containing  the  contract  feature.  I  say  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  our  bill  that  they  do  no  justice  to  Mr.  Gardner  and  pay  me  a  compliment  to 
which  1  am  not  entitled  when  they  designate  this  bill,  or  either  of  the  bills  that  have  been 
before  Congress  containing  this  feature,  as  the  "  Gompers  eight-hour  bill. "  I  mention 
this  80  that  you  may  all  understand  something  of  the  history  of  the  bill. 

I  also  insert  an  extract  from  the  Twentieth  Opinions  of  the  Attor- 
neys-General, page  454.     This  was  a  case  where  the  question  was 
{>resented  whether,  in  case  of  the  employment  of  laborers  on  contracts 
or  furnishing  materials,  such  as  post-office  lock  boxes,  to  go  into  a 
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Eublic  building,  such  materials  came  within  the  operation  of  the  eight- 
bur  law  of  1892.     In  that  opinion  the  Attorney-General  uses  this 
language  (reads): 

To  hold  that,  in  purchasing  materials  to  be  used  in  the  erection  and  fitting  up  of 
public  buildings,  the  requirement  that  such  materials  shall  only  have  been  manufac- 
tured by  persons  working  eight  hours  a  day,  would  render  this  law  impossible  of  execu- 
tion. 

I  also  insert  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  found  in  the 
Senate  hearings,  second  session  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  page  15: 

Mr.  GoMFERs.  Approximately,  how  many  agreements  has  the  International  Associ- 
ation of  Machinists  and  its  subordinate  local  lodges  or  unions  with  employers  of  labor 
for  the  nine-hour  day? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  About  3,500  at  this  time.  That  does  not  include  the  shipbuilding 
industry,  railroad  employment.  Government  employment,  or  men  employed  in  facto- 
ries taking  care  of  machinery.  It  means  in  the  building  and  erection  of  machinery  of 
various  classes  and  kinds.  Thirty-five  hundred  firms,  employing  almost  100,000  skilled 
machinists  and  at  least  50,000  metal- working  mechanics  in  addition .  making  in  all, 
ap'proximately,  150,000,  have  within  the  last  twelve  months  received  a  reduction  of 
one  hour  per  aay  in  labor  and  an  increase  in  wages  of  approximately  112,000,000. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  to  what 
I  have  formally  put  into  the  record,  and  to  which  I  do  not  care  now  to 
oall  particular  attention,  I  desire  to  say  that  it  has  appeared  frequently 
during  thejputting  in  of  testimony,  not  only  before  committees  at  this 
session  of  Congress  but  also  in  earlier  sessions,  and  especially  in  the 
Senate  committee,  when  the  bills  were  before  the  committee  presided 
over  by  Senator  McComas,  that  by  exceptions  which  have  been 
worked  into  these  bills  since  they  were  originally  introduced,  there 
have  been  eliminated  from  the  operation  of  the  original  bills  practi- 
cally 95  per  cent  of  the  purchases  of  the  Government  under  contract, 
not  including  ships  and  tne  heavier  iron  works.  That  is  to  say,  it  was 
the  judgment  of  the  Senate  committee,  as  expressed  by  Senator  Mc- 
Comas and  assented  to  by  acquiescence  of  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee, that  there  remained  not  exceeding  5  per  cent  of  the  purchases 
of  the  Government  under  contract,  by  the  operation  of  this  bill,  which 
would  be  subject  to  its  operation. 

It  has  been  so  stated  repeatedlv  before  this  committee,  and  it  has 
never  been  disputed,  so  far  as  I  know.  The  views  of  the  attorneys 
for  the  different  opponents  of  this  bill,  in  construing  it,  have  been 
precisely  the  other  way,  as  against  this  construction  by  the  author 
and  friends  of  the  bill,  that  nearly  everything  contracted  for  by  the 
Government,  except  ships  and  larger  iron  work,  is  excepted.  Pur- 
chasing agents  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  both,  say  that  after  careful 
examination  of  this  bill  as  it  now  stands  it  would  embrace  95  per 
cent  of  all  purchases  by  contract  made  by  the  Government,  not 
including  ships,  vessels,  afnd  the  larger  iron  manufactures  for  which 
the  Government  contracts. 

As  illustrative  of  that  proposition,  I  have  secured  and  exhibit 
now  to  the  committee  quite  a  large  number  of  specifications  for 
common,  ordinary  articles  purchased  by  contract  with  the  General 
Government.  Tne  fact  is  that  these  specifications  show  that  prac- 
tically everything  which  is  contracted  for  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment comes  under  the  head  of  a  specific  manufacture  of  the  thing 
desired. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  crudely  bound  volume  of  specifications,  cover- 
ing all  sorts  or  material  and  articles,  for  the  inspection  of  sucn  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  as  desire  to  look  at  it,  not  caring  to  burden  the 
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record  by  printing  it.  But,  as  illustrating  the  course  of  the  Govern- 
ment uniformly  in  all  these  matters,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  specification  for  the  common  article  of  lantern  used  in 
the  Navy,  found  in  this  volume,  marked  ''17L2."  These  specifica- 
tions cover  two  pages  of  fine-printed  matter,  which  involve  every 
detail,  apparently,  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  writer  could  involve  as 
to  lanterns.  I  am  authorized  to  say  by  the  purchasing  a^ent  for  the 
Navy  Department  that  no  lanterns  approximating  these  m  anything 
except  in  that  they  are  called  ''lanterns  can  be  purchased  in  the  open 
market;  that  they  are  specific  manufactures  for  the  Government. 

No.  2111  of  the  same  volume  contains  specifications  for  wrought 
iron,  such  as  is  used  in  navy  work  in  the  navy-yards  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  own  operations.  That  covers  practically  two  printed 
pages,  showing  the  chemical  composition,  the  tensile  strength,  and 
the  different  tests  which  must  be  applied,  and  providing  for  inspec- 
tion as  the  process  of  manufacture  progresses  at  the  works  of  the  con- 
tractor. 

No.  21-1-2  shows  specifications  for  iron  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  chain  cables,  as  to  which  the  same  observations  may  properly  be 
made. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  particular  specifications  that  clearly 
take  those  other  articles  out  of  the  exception  would  clearly  take 
these  out. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  would  prefer  that  they  should  go  in  the  record. 
My  suggestion  was  simply  as  a  matter  of  economy  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  should  go  in. 

Mr.  Patson.  Then  these  specifications,  as  will  be  noted,  will  be 
copied  into  the  record  [submits  the  following] : 

17L2 

specifications  for  dark  deck  hand  lanterns,  issued  by  the 

NAVY  department,  SEPTEMBER,  1903. 

[Superseding  Speclflcatlona  "  17L2,"  issued  January,  1003.] 

1.  The  body  of  the  lantern  will  be  made  of  No.  20  B.  <&  S.  {Brown  <&  Sharp's) 
gau^e  spring  brass.  The  total  height,  not  including  the  bail,  will  be  approximately 
ll|  inches  and  the  diameter  of  the  base  6}  inches,  with  a  variation  of  one-fourth  of  an 
inch,  more  or  less.  The  weight  of  the  frame  and  lamp  together,  without  the  globe, 
will  be  approximately  5  pounds. 

2.  The  lantern  will  be  made  with  a  hinged  top,  the  hinee  riveted  and  soldered  or 
brazed  in  place,  and  the  top  held  in  place  opposite  the  ninge  with  a  spring  catch 
secured  in  the  solid  metal  or  with  rivets  and  soicier.  The  top  dome,  hoop,  and  disk  of 
frame  will  be  spim  together  and  perforated  with  holes  to  give  a  proper  draft,  and  inside 
the  dome  will  be  fittSi  a  disk  backed  with  a  spring  which  will  set  upon  and  hold  the 
glass  fi^obe  in  place  at  the  top. 

3.  The  base  of  the  lantern  will  be  stiffened  at  the  rim  by  spinning  down  to  a  cylin- 
drical form  for  about  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  height  and  by  a  solid  arched  bottom 
turned  with  an  inside  lip  to  support  the  lamp,  whicn  will  pass  throiigh  an  orifice  in 
the  bottom  of  the  base  and  be  held  in  place  by  two  side  catch  springs.  The  base 
from  the  cylindrical  outer  rim  will  be  spun  in  fillets  and  corrugation  to  a  height  of 
about  li  inches,  and  will  then  be  joined  to  the  cylindrical  outer  shell,  which  will  be 
about  2/if  inches  in  heieht  and  4fV  inches  in  diameter,  and  will  be  beaded  at  the 
bottom,  turned  over  and  stiffened  at  the  top,  and  stiffened  by  beading  at  intervals 
along  the  body  of  the  shell.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  shell  there  will  be  a  suitable  num- 
ber of  holes  to  give  a  proper  draft  to  the  lamp.  An  inside  shell  about  3  inches  in 
height  and  about  3^^  inches  in  diameter  will  be  securely  fastened  to  the  bottom  plate 
of  the  base,  leaving  a  ledge  to  support  the  lamp  and  leaving  an  annular  space  of  about 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  between  it  and  the  outer  shell,  forming  a  rieceptacle  for  the 
telescopic  shade.  Near  the  top  of  the  inside  shell  wiU  be  a  proper  number  of  air 
holes  to  supply  air  to  the  hunp. 
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4.  The  shade  will  consist  of  two  cylindrical  rings  of  No.  20  B.  &  S.  gauge  spring 
brass,  telescoped  together  and  sliding  freely  one  over  the  other,  the  outside  ring 
being  about  2}  inches  in  height  and  4^^  inches  outside  diameter,  with  an  inside  stop 
rim  at  the  bottom.  The  inside  ring  will  have  an  outside  stop  rim  at  the  top,  and  the 
bottom  will  be  secured  flush  on  the  inside  to  a  base  ring  about  3}  inches  inside  diameter 
and  4^9  inches  outside  diameter  at  the  bottom,  where  it  turns  up  to  form  a  cylinder 
the  top  edge  of  which  is  sti£fened  by  being  turned  outwardly  over  a  wire,  the  heieht 
being  about  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  To  the  base  ring  a  spring  latch  of  suitable 
form  to  hold  the  shade  in  place  when  up  will  be  riveted  and  soldered. 

5.  The  upright  guards,  six  in  number,  may  be  made  of  single  or  double  wire  eqiiiv- 
alent  to  at  least  No.  7  B.  &  S.  gauge  of  hard  brass  and  securely  fastened  both  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  guard  frame,  and  two  horizontal  ring  guards  will  be  made  of 
No.  7  B.  &  S.  gauge  hard  brass  wire,  securely  fastened  to  the  upright  Ruards  by  brass 
binders  soldered  into  place  or  ¥rrapped  by  the  double  wire  or  passing  through  holes  in 
the  solid  metal;  to  be  firmly  soldered  in  ever>'  case,  and  a  suitable  catch  will  be  made 
in  the  guard  to  receive  the  spring  latch  of  the  shade. 

6.  The  lamp  will  be  cylindrical  or  conical  in  form  and  approximately  3  inches  in 
height  above  the  base  ring  and  2}  inches  mean  diameter.  Tne  base  ring  will  be  about 
31  inches  diameter  at  the  bottom  and  be  stiffened  by  filleting  down  to  the  diameter  of 
the  oil  chamber,  to  which  it  will  be  securely  soldered,  the  height  of  base  ring  being 
about  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  Two  side  spring  latches  ^1  be  secured  to  the 
lamp  by  rivets  and  solder  and  will  pass  through  the  base  ring  where  they  can  be 
compressed  by  the  thumb  and  finger  to  release  the  lamp  from  place. 

The  burner  will  be  made  of  cast  brass  and  two  drawn  or  brazed  conical  tubes  firmly 
secured  in  place  and  properly  slotted  for  picking  up  the  wick  and  pierced  in  the  lower 
portion  to  admit  oil  to  tne  wick.  The  burner  will  be  made  to  standard  size,  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  outside  diameter,  and  thri^aded  with  27  threads  to  the  inch. 

7.  The  bails  will  be  made  of  No.  6  B.  &  S.  gauge  hard  brass  wire,  sufficiently  high 
to  permit  a  man's  arm  to  pass  freely  between  the  bail  and  the  top  of  the  lantern,  and 
when  turned  down  it  must  turn  in  on  the  base  of  the  lantern.  The  ears  forming  the 
support  of  the  bail  will  be  so  formed  that  the  bail  will  remain  upright  when  so  placed, 
but  turn  down  readily  when  required. 

8.  The  globes  to  be  as  nearly  as  jMJssible  5i  inches  in  height  and  to  have  an  average 
weight  of  at  least  9  pounds  per  dozen ;  the  outoide  diameter  of  the  bottom  to  be  S^^ 
inches'  the  outside  diameter  at  top  to  be  2  H  inches,  and  the  greatest  outside  diameter 
3f  inches,  the  general  form  being  cylinarical,  arched  near  the  top  into  a  smaller 
cylinder  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  height,  and  ribbed  within  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
of  the  bottom,  from  which  four  uprieht  nbs  equally  spaced  will  extend  to  near  the 
arch  as  the  top;  to  be  clear  colorless  glass,  free  from  all  flaws  and  defects,  fire  polished 
and  annealed.  * 

9.  The  maker* s  name  is  to  be  legibly  stamped  on  the  top  or  dome  of  each  lantern. 

10.  Two  lanterns,  taken  at  will  by  the  boani  of  inspection,  will  be  filled  with  navy 
standard  illuminating  oil  and  trimmed.  They  will  be  lighted  and  placed  where  there 
is  free  circulation  of  air,  and  shall  burn  without  flickenng  for  at  least  one  hour;  the 
flame  to  be  bright  and  steady. 

11.  All  springs  or  stiffening  wires  will  be  made  of  spring  brass.  No  iron  or  steel  will 
be  used  in  any  part  of  the  lantern. 

Copies  of  the  above  specifications  can  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  various 
navy  pay  offices  or  to  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

References:  Eq.,  222;  15421,  Eq.,  80434,  September  12,  1903. 
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SPECIFICATIONS     FOR     WROUGHT     IRON     ISSUED     BY     THE     NAVY 
DEPARTMENT,  JUNE    20,    1906. 

[Supeneding  specifications  21 1-l  issued  January,  IflOl.} 

1.  The  material  to  be  of  the  quality  known  as  best  American  refined  iron,  of  ap- 
proved manufacture  and  com|>06ition,  and  free  from  any  admixture  of  steel  or  steel 
scrap,  crsM^ks,  flaws,  scabs,  or  cinder  patches.  This  material  should  not  contain  more 
than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  phosphorus,  nor  more  than  four  one-hundred ths  of  1 
per  cent  of  sulphur,  and  be  free  from  other  injurious  chemical  ingredients.  The  iron 
may  be  subjected  to  analysis  by  Government  inspectors  when  required. 

2,  TensiU  test. — Material  win  be  tested  in  sizes  rolled  when  practicable,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  tests  shall  be  taken  to  thoroughly  exhibit  the  chsuacter  of  the 
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material.  Specimen  bars  of  not  less  than  0.5  square  inch  sectional  area  must  show 
an  ultimate  strength  of  not  less  than  48,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  an  elongation  of 
not  less  than  26  per  cent,  a  contraction  in  area  of  not  less  than  43  per  cent,  and  an 
elastic  limit  not  less  than  one-half  the  ultimate  strength.  For  sectional  areas  above 
5  square  inches  a  reduction  of  1  per  cent  in  elongation  and  contraction,  and  a  reduction 
of  500  pounds  in  tensile  strength,  will  be  allowed  for  each  additional  2  square  inches 
of  section  or  fraction  thereof,  provided  the  ultimate  strength  shall  not  fall  below 
46,000  pounds  nor  the  elon^tion  below  22  per  cent  in  any  specimen.  A  decrease 
of  not  more  than  1  per  cent  in  the  elongation  and  contraction  will  also  be  allowed  for 
each  1,000  pounds  m  tensile  strength  above  50,000  pounds,  provided  the  elongation 
shall  never  fall  below  22  per  cent  nor  the  tensile  strength  exceed  54,000  pounds  in 
any  specimens.  (This  allowance  will  be  additional  to  that  provided  for  sectional 
areas  above  5  square  inches,  as  far  as  elongation  and  contraction  are  concerned,  within 
the  limits  named.) 

3.  Cold  bending. — ^a)  A  bar  nicked  approximately  20  per  cent  of  its  thickness  and 
bent  back  at  this  point  through  an  angle  of  180^  must  show  a  long,  dean,  silky  fiber, 
free  from  slag  or  airt,  or  any  coarse,  crystalline  spots.  A  few  fine  crystalline  spots 
may  be  tolerated,  provided  they  do  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the 
sectional  area  of  the  ])a,T. 

(h)  A  bar  not  more  than  1  inch  in  thickness,  after  being  doubled  and  closed  on 
itself,  without  hammering  at  the  bend,  must  show  no  cracks  or  flaws. 

4.  Hot  test. — (c)  A  bar  not  more  than  1  inch  in  thickness  heated  to  a  yellow  heat 
(about  1,700°  F.)  and  suddenly  quenched  in  water  to  between  78°  and  82°  F.  must 
stand  closing  180°  to  once  the  diameter  of  test  specimen  without  showing  flaws. 

((/)  A  similar  bar  must  be  capable  of  being  worked  and  welded  in  the  ordinary 
manner  without  showing  signs  of  red  shortness. 

{e)  A  rod  or  bar  will  be  split  at  the  end  and  each  part  bent  back  through  an  angle 
of  180°.  It  will  ||lso  be  punched  and  expanded  by  drifts  until  a  round  hole  is  formed 
whose  diameter  is  not  less  than  nine-tenths  of  the  diameter  of  the  rod  or  width  of  the 
bar.  Any  extension  of  the  orig^inal  split  or  indications  of  fracture,  cracks,  or  flaws, 
developed  by  the  above  tests,  will  be  sufficient  cause  for  the  rejection  of  the  lot  repre- 
sented oy  ttit  rod  or  bar. 

5.  Inspection  to  be  made  at  place  of  manufacture.  To  avoid  delay  in  making 
inspection,  the  contractor  shall,  when  order  is  placed,  notify  the  Bureau  of  Supplies 
ana  Accounts,  Navy  Department,  where  the  material  is  to  be  manufactured. 

6.  All  handling  of  material  necessary  for  purposes  of  inspection  shall  be  done,  and 
all  test  specimens  necessary  for  the  determination  of  qualities  of  material  used  shall 
be  prepared  and  tested  at  the  expense  of  the  contractor. 

(x>pies  of  the  above  specifications  can  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  various 
navy  pay  offices  or  to  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

References:  Sx>ecifications  for  inspection  of  steel  and  iron  material  (C.  and  R.) 
May  25,  1906. 

21-1-2 

SPECIFICATIONS    FOR    IRON    USED    IN    THE    MANUFACTURE    OF    CHAIN 
CABLES   ISSUED   BY  THE    NAVY  DEPARTMENT,  OCTOBER   3,   1905. 

fRepiint  of  speclfloatlona  No.  48,  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Equipment,  Jan.  10, 1905.] 

The  bars  must  be  of  homogeneous  iron  and  must  not  contain  more  than  ten  one- 
hundredths  nor  less  than  three  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  carbon  nor  more  than 
ten  one-hundredths  nor  less  than  four  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  phosphorus. 
Nor  shall  the  sum  of  the  carbon  and  phosphorus  be  more  than  fifteen  one-nundredths 
of  1  per  cent.  The  iron  must  not  contain  more  than  one  one-hundredth  of  1  per  cent 
of  sulphur  nor  more  than  ten  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  either  silicon  or  manga- 
nese. 


Carbon.          i       Phosphorus. 
0.15 
0.03toai0       1       0.04to0.10 

Sulphur. 

Silicon. 

Manganese. 

0.01 

a  10 

0.10 

2.  The  bars  must  be  of  such  length  that  they  may  be  cut  into  bolts,  of  which  24 
shall  make  a  pile  weighing  300  pounds,  and  1  inch  shall  be  added  to  the  length  of 
each  bar  over  and  above  the  foregoing  requirements. 

3.  The  bars  shall  be  in  cross  section,  about  IJ  inches  square,  and  shall  bo  free  from 
fag  ends.  , 
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4.  This  iron,  as  received,  must  have  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  49,000  pounds 
per  square  inch  nor  more  than  53,000  pounds  per  sauare  inch,  an  elastic  limit  of  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  breaking  strain,  an  elongation  of  at  least  30  per  cent  in  a  length  of 
8  inches,  and  a  contraction  of  area  of  at  least  40  per  cent. 

5.  Bolts  cut  from  1  per  cent  of  the  bars  rolled  from  this  iron  to  2i-inch  round  iron 
for  cable  making  must  stand  bending  cold  until  the  sides  are  brought  parallel,  and 
separated  from  each  other  not  more  than  one-half  inch  without  showing  signs  of  rup- 
ture. Such  bolts  must  also  have  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  48, OOO  pounds 
when  rolled  direct  from  l}-inch  square  bar  into  a  2i-inch  round  bar.  Bolts  similarly 
rolled  must  also  stand  bending  at  red  heat  until  the  sides  are  close  together  without 
any  signs  of  fracture.  Such  bolts  as  may  be  nicked  and  broken  cold  by  slow  bending 
must  show  fibrous. 

6.  One  per  cent  of  the  bolts  rolled  from  this  iron  to  chain  sizes  will  be  made  into 
test  specimens  of  three  links,  and  this  ** triplet"  must  stand  a  pull  of  at  least  37,600 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  of  the  sectional  area  of  the  link  in  a  21-inch  chain  and  41,000 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  of  sectional  area  of  the  link  in  a  1^-inch  chain;  in  other 
sizes  the  breaking  strain  to  be  proportioned  between  these  limits. 

7.  No  bars  showing  evidence  of  cold  rolling  will  be  accepted. 

8.  Physical  tests  to  be  made  at  the  navy-yard,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  all  material 
before  acceptance  to  be  subject  to  inspection  and  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  of  the 
same  that  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector,  fulfill  all  the  requirements. 

Copies  of  the  above  specincations  can  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  various 
navy  pay  offices  or  to  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Reference:  E.  O.,  Boston,  No.  357,  September  12,  1904,  and  Equipment  No.  98614, 
1904. 

Mr.  Payson.  In  the  Army  practically  every  charac;^er  of  articles 
contracted  for  by 'the  War  Department  for  army  use  is  provided  for  by 
detailed  specifications  in  the  same  way.  The  first  one  upon  whicn 
I  will  lay  my  hand  are  the  specifications  for  a  common  saddle.  Now, 
I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  of  course  there  are  sad- 
dles and  saddles,  and  one  would  think  you  could  go  into  the  market 
and  buy  a  saddle  for  a  soldier  of  the  Army  to  ride  on;  but  I  am 
authorized  to  say  by  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  War  Department 
that  a  saddle  can  not  be  found  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States, 
made  for  sale  in  the  markets,  that  the  Government  would  accept  for 
use  in  its  service.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  specification  for  a  saddle,  which 
is  not  very  long,  and  which  I  will  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the  record, 
barring  the  illustration,  unless  you  deem  it  advisable  otherwise,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  reasons  given  are 
vital  to  those  who  construe  the  bill  either  way.  If  some  gentleman 
wants  to  hold  that  they  are  excepted,  it  is  important,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  have  in  the  record  the  statement  of  the  Department  for  the 
purpose  of  controverting  it,  if  it  may  be  controverted.  If  others 
are  inclined  to  hold  that  they  do  not  come  within  the  exception,  it 
is  essential  to  have  the  facts  straight  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  think  perhaps  this  could  be  duplicated.  Perhaps 
my  notions  of  economy  may  be  somewhat  strained. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  comes  to  putting  the  cuts  into  the  record, 
that  is  a  difl'erent  thing.  The  statement  may  be  put  into  the  record, 
with  the  explanation  that  it  is  illustrated  by  cuts. 

Mr.  Payson.  Very  well.  The  most  casual  examination  of  those 
specifications  as  to  saddles  will  show  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  the 
subject  that  they  are  specific  creations,  and  therefore,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  those  of  us  who  oppose  the  bill,  they  would  not  come  within 
the  exceptions  in  the  bill.  The  same  thing  applies  as  to  specifica- 
tions for  harness,  for  station  wagons,  and  so  on,  used  in  the  Army, 
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specification  No.  2;  and  the  same  thing  as  to  specifications  for  four- 
mule  ambulance  or  wagon  harness,  specification  No.  4. 

An  article  of  very  common  use  out  on  the  plains  and  on  the  frontier 
country  is  the  pack  saddle.  These  are  very  generally  used  in  the 
Army,  as  we  all  know.  Specification  No.  8  shows  the  reauirements 
for  all  pack  saddles  used  m  the  Army,  and,  as  I  am  autnorized  to 
say  by  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  War  Department,  nothing  ap- 
proaching them  can  be  found  in  the  open  market.  They  are  specinc 
creations;  and  while  there  are  pack  saddles  and  pack  saddles  that 
can  be  obtained,  nothing  would  fill  the  army  requirements  except  as 
it  came  under  this  specification  No.  8. 

During  the  hearings,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  manufac^ 
turers  of  textile  goods  have  come  both  before  this  committee  and  the 
committee  of  the  Senate.  It  has  been  insisted  that  they  did  not 
come  under  the  operation  of  the  bill  because  their  products  were 
made  in  factories,  in  a  way,  and  were  sold  in  the  open  market;  but  I 
offer  specification  No.  10  lor  woolen  blankets  used  in  the  Army,  and 
I  am  authorized  to  say  by  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  this  is  a  specimen  of  every  tiling  they  require  in  that  kind 
of  goods  in  the  Army  and  is  illustrative  of  the  exactness  of  the  require- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Government  upon  every  contractor.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  cut  showing  exactly  how  the  material  has  to  be  ' 
colorea  and  woven  and  in  and  out.  The  ''U.  S.,'*  indicating  Govern- 
ment property,  is  woven  into  the  center  of  the  blanket,  and  every 
detail  is  ^ven.     Specification  No.  10  shows  that. 

In  the  matter  of  clothing  for  the  Army,  everything  that  is  made, 
not  only  as  to  pattern,  material,  seams,  and  stitching  in  every  part, 
the  waistband  Imings,  the  different  loops,  forms  and  shapes  of  pockets, 
straps,  reenforcement  of  cloth,  buttons,  jbhe  kind  of  thread  used,  the 
workmanship  and  finish-^all  those  things  are  provided  for  in  detailed 
specifications,  shown  by  specification  No.  11,  which  applies  as  well  to 
all  other  kinds  of  clothing  which  the  Army  requires. 

The  Chairman.  The  contention  is  that  the  purchasing  agent  would 
hold  that  they  are  not  within  the  exception?     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Payson.  Yes.  That  is  exactly  what  I  imderstand  as  fo  every 
one  of  these  that  I  file. 

The  Chaikman.  Is  not  that  the  exact  truth  as  to  every  pair  of  pants 
that  is  made  to  be  put  on  the  market  and  sold  as  clotning,  maae  for 
every  clothing  house  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Payson.  No,  sir.  It  is  true  as  to  none  of  them.  You  can  not 
find  in  any  clothing  house  in  the  coimtry,  as  I  will  show  you  later  on, 
such  articles.  They  can  not  be  found  in  any  clothing  house  in  the 
Union. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  point.  The  Government  sends  out 
this  specification,  and  tells  how  they  are  to  be  sewn,  how  the  pockets 
are  to  be  cut,  and 

Mr.  Payson.  Yes;  and  the  kind  of  thread  to  be  used;  some  cotton 
and  some  linen. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  does  not  every  clothing  house  that  con- 
tracts or  orders  clothing  to  be  made,  to  be  put  upon  the  market 
ready-made,  make  precisely  those  specifications?  1  do  not  mean  a 
specification  just  like  the  War  Department  makes,  but  specifications 
of  their  own. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that. 
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The  Chairman.  The  bearing  of  the  suggestion  that  I  make  is  that 
in  the  course  of  trade,  if  those  things  were  not  within  the  exception, 
that  construction  means  that  there  is  not  anything  that  can  be  bought 
in  the  market,  in  the  open  market,  that  could  be  contemplated  hy 
legislation.  A  statute  can  not  contemplate  the  shape  of  a  pocket  in 
a  pair  of  trousers  to  be  sold,  over  the  counter.  It  can  not  contemplate 
the  width  of  the  binding  that  goes  on  the  vest,  that  goes  with  the 
pants.  It  can  not  contemplate  the  width  of  the  hem  at  the  bottom, 
and  if  that  specification  as  to  the  shape  of  a  pocket  and  the  width  of 
the  belt  takes  them  out  of  the  exception,  then,  as  I  see  it,  that  con- 
struction carried  on  would  simply  arrive  at  the  point  that  there  is 
nothing  that  could  be  bought  in  the  open  market  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  our  contention,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  abolish  the  open  market 
for  everything  except  raw  material,  in  its  primary  sense,  like  grown 
cotton.  I  suppose  that  the  merchant,  ordering  things  for  sale,  makes 
specifications  as  to  the  whole  of  them,  except  in  those  rare  instances 
where  he  is  willing  to  accept  some  brand  of  the  firm.  Probably  the 
stationer,  in  ordering  pencils  from  the  Dixon  Graphite  Company, 
would  order  '*  Dixon's  No.  12;"  but  if  he  wanted  something  unusu- 
ally soft,  or  the  lead  a  little  under  the  average  size,  he  would  so  say  in 
his  letter,  and  that  letter  itself  would  amount  to  a  specification.  But 
I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  held  that  the  statute  contemplated  the 
precise  manner  in  which  anything  is  to  be  made. 

To  revert  again  to  articles  of  clothing,  the  statute  could  not  con- 
template that  they  should  be  cut  away  7  inches  in  the  front,  or  only 
2i  inches,  or  that  the  bindings  should  be  an  inch  and  a  half  and  not 
an  inch,  or  that  the  hem  at  the  bottom  should  be  an  inch  and  not  an 
inch  and  a  half;  and  if  the  man  ordering  them  wanted  them  made 
that  way  and  specified  it,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  that  takes  them 
out  of  tfie  list  01  things  that  can  usually  be  bought  in  the  open  market. 
That  is  all  I  wanted  to  say. 

Mr.  Payson.  You  must  keep  in  mind  exactly  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  npw.  Here  you  have  a  oill  which  at  the  outset  is  intended  to 
bring  about  an  eight-hour  day  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor 
where  the  Government  is  interested  as  a  contracting  party.  That  is 
the  avowed  object  of  the  bill.  Now  j^ou  eliminate  from  that  broad 
field  a  number  of  exceptions,  as  to  which  you  and  the  friends  of  the 
bill  have  frequently  said  the  bill  would  not  apply;  and  as  to  the  pre- 
cise matter  now  in  hand  you  say  in  the  bill  that  'Hhis  bill  shall  not 
apply  to  such  materials  or  articles  as  may  be  usually  bought  in  the 
open  market,"  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifications 
or  not.  Now,  the  construction  of  that  clause,  as  you  will  Dear  me  wit- 
ness, has  been  a  matter  of  frequent  discussion  between  the  friends  and 
opponents  of  this  bill  before  this  committee.  The  friends  of  the  bill 
have  had  one  view  of  it,  and  the  opponents  have  had  another  view. 
The  friends  of  the  bill  are  pleased  to  say  that  whenever  anything  can 
be  usually  bought  in  the  open  market,  as,  for  example,  clothing,  then 
that  clothing  does  not  come  within  the  operation  of  the  bill,  but  is 
excepted  by  this  provision.  The  opponents  of  the  bill,  the  manu- 
facturers who  have  to  deal  in  these  things,  say  that  when  they  are 
caUed  upon  to  tender  a  contract  for  clothing,  and  harness,  and  sad- 
dles, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  instead  of  there  being  such  things  as 
are  usually  bought  in  the  open  market,  every  one  of  them  is  a  specific 
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manufacture  required  by  the  War  Department,  and  that  they  have  to 
comply  with  that,  and  therefore  it  does  not  come  within  the  operation 
of  tne  exception  under  the  operation  of  the  law,  and  they  would 
therefore  be  obhged  to  work  eight  hours  a  day  in  the  manufacture  of 
that  thing,  and  while  they  could  buy  clothing  in  the  market,  yet  the 
particular  kind  of  clothing  required  would  have  to  be  a  specinc  crea- 
tion, made  expressly  for  tms  purpose,  and  therefore  that  it  would  not 
fall  within  the  exception. 

The  other  day  there  was  an  animated  discussion  between  you  and 
some  gentleman  occupying  a  seat  at  the  end  of  the  table  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  dress  coat,  made  expressly  for  him  according  to  his  directions, 
might  come  within  the  exceptions  of  the  bill.  Your  idea  was  that 
it  would  not  come  within  the  exception.  Now  I  hold  in  my  hand  an 
exhibit  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  what  I  say — some  cuts  that  I 
will  show  the  members  of  the  committee  here-^illustrating  what  is 
required  as  to  all  these  articles  of  clothing;  illustrations  of  every 
one  of  them.  For  instance,  there  is  a  khaW  coat  to  be  furnishecl 
to  the  private  soldier.  It  must  be  made  exactly  in  accordance  with 
that  cut,  and  directions  are  given  how  the  goods  shall  be  made,  and 
how  many  threads  shall  be  made  to  the  inch,  and  how  the  patches 
shall  be  put  on.  You  can  not  buy  that  coat  if  you  go  into  any  cloth- 
ing store  in  the  United  States  of  America.  That  coat  is  not  usually 
sold  in  the  market,  although  other  coats  may  be  sold,  other  coats  of 
yellow  cotton  cloth.  It  is  the  same  way  as  to  the  trousers.  I  have 
illustrations  of  those.     They  look  rather  ridiculous  to  me. 

I  exhibit  for  purposes  of  illustration  to  the  committee  the  kind  of 
trousers,  woolen  service  breeches,  specifications  as  to  how  they  shall 
be  cut  and  fastened  below  the  knee,  all  about  the  thread  to  be  used, 
such  a  number  of  silk  threads,  and  such  a  number  of  linen  threads; 
and  here  is  a  patch  on  the  seat,  to  go  on  so  many  inches  from  the 
top,  and  every  possible  detail  must  be  complied  with  strictly  or  the 
Army  will  not  receive  it. 

Here  is  an  illustration  as  to  the  khaki  cloth  they  wear,  for  foot 
soldiers  and  mounted  soldiers,  and  they  have  to  conform  to  every 
specific  detail  of  these  illustrations  or  the  Array  will  not  receive 
tnem. 

Our  contention  is  that  everything  of  that  kind  comes  within  the 
operations  of  this  bill,  notwithstanding  the  exceptions  in  it.  If  we ' 
are  ri^ht  in  our  contention,  then  every  one  of  us  are  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  every  time  we  attempt  to  make  a  contract 
with  the  Government  for  the  production  of  tliese  things.  Of  course 
this  is  not  the  place  or  the  time  to  determine  which  of  us  is  right 
authoritatively,  but  I  simply  put  this  in  the  recotd  as  the  basis  of 
argument  hereafter,  that  this  oill  is  vastly  broader  than  is  claimed 
for  it  or  than  it  is  conceded  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me,  in  order  to  get  it' right  in  the  record, 
and  in  a  perfectly  fair  light — because  the  truth  is  cuways  fair — I  do 
not  know  now  often  or  just  where  it  has  been  averred  that  the  object 
of  the  bUl,  as  averred  by  all  its  friends,  has  been  to  establish  an  eight- 
hour  day.  My  own  conviction  has  been  for  at  least  six  years  that  the 
effect  or  the'  legislation,  especially  in  its  original  form,  would  be  not 
to  affect  materially  the  hours  of  emplovment  in  private  business,  but 
that  it  would  of  necessity  lead  to  the  (jovemment  becoming  its  own 
manufacturer.     That  has  been  mv  view  of  it. 
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Mr.  Payson.  You  mean  in  every  field  of  purchase?  That  is  your 
idea,  that  it  would  be  brought  about? 

The  Chairman.  Eventually.  The  Government  manufactures  cloth- 
ing ven^  largely  now  in  the  arsenals. 

Mr,  rAYSON.  Yes.  May  I  interrupt  you  for  a  moment?  Have  you 
ever  heard  that  asserted  before  in  eitner  committee,  or  ever  heard  that 
it  was  asserted  in  either  committee?  For  the  record  will  you  state, 
Mr.  Chairman,  kindly,  whether  you  have  ever  heard  that  view 
expressed  of  tne  intention  of  this  legislation — expressed  by  any  of 
the  friends  of  the  bill  until  to-day?     I  confess  I  never  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  gone  into  the  record 
or  not,  but  I  have  stated  it  in  talking  about  the  bill  more  than  once. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  have  never  heard  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  have  often  been  scraps  of  testimony  put  in, 
leading  or  pointing  to  that  direction,  as  I  recollect  it.  For  instance, 
I  have  always  regarded  air  that  has  been  said  about  things  being 
done  in  Government  factories  abroad  as  looking  in  that  direction 
and  bearing  upon  that.  Some  newspaper  clippings  were  put  into  the 
record  the  other  days  of  what  has  been  done  m  Japan. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  the  instance  of  Japan  building  on  its  own 
hook  one  battle  ship. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  understand  that  I  am  pretending  to  voice 
the  views  of  anyone  else.  Nobody  voicing  the  laoor  side  of  this  biD 
has  ever  discussed  those  questions  with  me. 

Mr.  Payson.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  vou  remember 
repeatedlv,  on  being  pressed  as  to  the  intentions  on  tne  part  of  the 
fnends  of  this  bill,  my  friend,  Mr.  Gompers,  has  repeatedly  said  that 
the  intention  of  this  legislation  was  to  bring  about  an  eight-hour 
day  in  every  field  of  employment  where  the  Government  had  con- 
tracts as  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  employment. 

The  Chairman.  Sir.  Gompers  can  speak  for  himself.  My  under- 
standing was  that  he  was  saying  those  things  in  a  general  advocacv 
of  an  eight-hour  day,  not  attempting  to  point  out  what  this  bill 
would  do. 

Mr.  Payson.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  let 
me  call  attention  to  an  extract  found  on  page  3  of  the  hearings  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Labor  in  February  and  March,  1908,  this 
Sixtieth  Congress;  a  quotation  from  a  coUoguy  between  Mr.  Gompers 
and  myself  back  in  1902.     This  quotation  is  as  follows  (reads): 

In  reaponfle  to  a  question  aeked  by  Judge  Payson  in  1902,  and  a  similar  question  in 
1904,  Mr.  Gompers  made  the  intent  and  desire  of  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
very  clear  by  saying  on  the  last  occasion: 

"We  are  endeavoring  to  secure  the  limitation  of  a  day's  work  to  eight  hours.  Where 
Crovernment  work  enters  into  the  operation  of  a  plant,  either  in  part  or  in  whole,  we 
expect  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  by  law  ana  the  limitation  of  a 
dav's  work. 

"  Mr.  Payson.  That  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  say. 

"Mr.  Gompers.  I  am  very  glad,  because  I  wanted  to  say  it  myself,  and  I  want  to 
emphasize  it,  if  p(jssible. 

'^We  have  been  asked  how  far  does  this  bill  go?  How  far  do  you  want  it  to  go?  If 
we  are  candid,  and  we  desire  to  be.  as  to  how  far,  we  would  answer  until  it  reached 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  works  in  the  United  States.  '  And  I  trust  that 
statement  will  be  broad  enough  and  comprehensive  enough  to  satisfy  the  opponents 
of  the  bill." 

MtThe  Chairman.  Right  there.  Judge:  It  is  not  for  me  to  construe 
Mr.  Gompers's  language^  especially  when  he  is  present;  but  I  do  not 
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think  jrou  can  gather  from  that  a  determination,  or  a  hope,  even, 
that  this  bill  would  establish  an  eight-hour  day  generally  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  Payson.  Not  at  all,  but  the  entering  wedge  in  that  regard. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  in  the  language  I  see  that  might 
not  just  as  well  mean  that  all  the  work  done  for  the  Governmont 
should  be  done  on  the  eight-hour  plan  if  the  Government  had  to  do 
it  itself. 

Mr.  Davenport.  On  page  6  of  the  hearings  this  year  is  a  quota- 
tion by  me  from  Mr.  Gompers's  testimony  when  he  appeared  before 
this  committee  in  1902,  to  be  found  on  page  213  of  the  hearings  before 
this  committee  at  that  time.     Here  it  is  (reads): 

J-  The  other  alternative  is  conceded  to  be  the  inevitable  result,  both  by  those  who 
oppose  the  bill  and  those  who  favor  it;  and  in  that  connection  I  want  to  read  from  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Gompers,  who  appeared  before  this  committee  in  1902,  and 
it  is  to  be  found  on  page  213  of  the  hearings  before  this  committee  at  that  time,  when 
Judge  Payson  stated,  as  he  had  previously  stated,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  plant  to  run  a  part  of  the  time  doing  (jovernment  work  for  eight  hours  and  other 
work  for  ten  hours,  and  tliat  the  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  compel  every  one  of  thoee 
concerns  to  go  to  the  eight-hour  oasis.     This  is  Mr.  Gompers's  statement: 

"Judge  Payson  did  me  the  honor,  and  did  our  movement  the  honor,  to  state  can- 
didly our  position  so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned .  That  is  what  we  hope  to  accomplish. 
We  believe  exactly  what  some  of  the  employers  who  appeared  before  this  committee 
and  other  committees  upon  the  subject  say.  We  believe  it  will  not  be  long  when 
the  eight-hour  law  shall  pass,  and  1  trust  it  may  pass.  If  this  bill  shall  become  a 
law,  it  will  not  long  be  possible  to  operate  one  branch  of  a  plant  on  the  eight-hour 
basis  and  another  upon  the  ten-hour  basis." 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  statement  necessarily  implies 
the  construction  given  to  it.  Others  can  judge  as  well  as  I  can  in 
that  regard,  and  Mr.  Gompers  can  speak  for  himself. 

Following  are  War  Department  exhibits  filed  by  Mr.  Payson. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  RIDING  OR  WAGON  SADDLE. 

[Approved  July  17,  1907.1 


To  conform  in  measurement  and  shape  to  the  drawing  herewith.  The  drawing 
represents  a  saddle  with  a  ll^-inch  seat.  For  saddles  of  other  size  seats  the  necessary 
changes  in  measurements  will  be  proportional. 

J?ar«. — To  be  made  of  well-seasoned  elm  or  gum,  symmetrically  shaped. 

Cantle. — ^To  be  made  in  one  piece  of  well-seasoned  beech,  sawed  with  the  grain. 

Fork. — ^To  be  made  of  two  pieces  of  well-seasoned  sycamore,  the  parts  to  be  securely 
joined  with  a  tongue  of  sycamore. 

Angle  iron. — ^To  be  pressed  from  18-gauge  (Brown  &  Sharpe  gauge)  soft  black  steel. 

Stirrup  loops. — To  be  made  of  malleable  iron  and  to  conform  in  measurement  and 
shape  to  the  drawing  mentioned. 

6om, — To  be  of  malleable  iron,  size  and  shape  as  shown  in  drawings,  and  known 
as  the  Omaha  repair  horn,  or  equal.  Head  to  be  made  of  poplar  secured  with  two 
i-inch  No.  7  screws. 

Assembling. — Fork  and  cantle  to  be  secured  to  bars  with  cement-coated  wire  nails; 
angle  iron  to  be  riveted  securely  to  cantle  and  bars  with  six  rivets,  two  in  cantle  and 
two  in  each  bar;  stirrup  loops  to  be  attached  to  bars  with  a  flat  loop  of  18-gauge  (Brown 
A  Sharpe  gauge)  galvanized  soft  steel,  secured  with  three  rivets;  horn  to  be  secured 
to  fork  witn  two  1-inch  No.  7  screws  at  the  base  and  two  IJ-inth  No.  12  screws  through 
the  pron^.  All  parts  to  be  nicely  finished,  the  wood  parts  to  be  well  rubbed  with  raw 
linseed  oil. 

Covering. — ^To  be  the  best  No.  1  raw  beef  hide,  sewed  with  thongs  of  the  same 
material. 

The  above  constitutes  the  finished  tree. 

The  finished  tree  to  be  covered  with  the  best  russet  collar  leather;  the  edge  on  can- 
tle to  be  reenforced  with  an  extra  welt.  To  be  stitched  with  four-cord  No.  3  yellow 
shoe  thread  well  waxed  with  yellow  wax,  eight  stitches  to  the  inch. 
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STRAPS  AND   MI8CELLANBOU8   PARTS. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  relative  positions  of  the  straps  and  parts, 
the  manner  and  place  of  attaching  and  assembling  same.  All  leather  parts  to  be 
made  of  No.  1  russet  leather  unless  otherwise  stated. 

All  thread  to  be  best  four-cord  No.  3  yellow  shoe  thread  well  waxed  with  yellow  wax. 

All  stitching  to  be  not  less  than  six  stitches  nor  more  than  eight  to  the  inch. 

Adjustable  quarter  straps  {No.  1). — To  be  IJ  inches  wide,  secured  in  front  to  bare  and 
forks  with  seven  }-inch  No.  8  brass  screws  and  in  rear  to  bare  with  two  }-inch  No.  8 
brass  screws;  to  angle  iron  with  three  No.  8  copper  rivets.  Laps  to  be  3  inches, 
riveted  with  No.  10  copper  rivets  and  sewed  witn  two  rows  of  stitchinc;.  Straps  to 
be  of  such  a  length  and  so  adiusted  that  the  top  of  quarter  strap  ring  wili  be  7  inches 
directly  below  bare,  measurea  from  a  ])oint  on  oars  at  center  of  stirrup  loop. 

Stirrup  straps  (No.  2). — To  be  5  feet  long,  IJ  inches  wide,  made  up  witn  a  IJ-incTi 
No.  52  aX  black  japan  roller  buckle,  secured  with  a  3-inch  lap,  three  rows  of 
stitching. 

Coat  straps  (No.  S). — To  be  five  in  number,  three  passing  through  strap  holes  in 
and  footman  loops  on  the  cantle,  two  passing  through  lootman  loops  on  bars  in  front 
of  fork.  To  be  3  feet  lon£,  f  inch  wide,  to  be  made  up  with  a  f-lnch  solid  mili- 
tary center  bar  brass  buckle,  secured  with  a  2-inch  lap,  two  rows  of  stitching.  To 
have  at  a  point  on  undereide  of  strap  10  inches  from  bucKle  end  a  leather  stop,  secured 
with  a  No.  10  copper  rivet. 

Qiuirter  strap  nrigs  (No.  4). — To  be  a  3-inch  No.  1  (Brown  &  Sharpe  gauge),  japanned, 
malleable  breeching  ring. 

Quarter  strap  ring  safe  {No.  S). — ^To  be  two-ply  6}  by  5}  inch  circle  comere;  stitch- 
ing, eight  stitches  to  the  inch.  To  be  attached  to  quarter  strap  ring  by  two  chapes 
securehr  riveted  to  safe  with  No.  10  copper  rivet. 

Cincha  strap  (No.  6). — To  be  the  best  latig^  leather,  4  feet  6  inches  long,  li  inches 
wide,  secured  to  Quarter  strap  ring  with  a  2*inch  lap,  three  rows  of  stitching. 

Siveat  leathers  (ko.  7). — ^To  be  20  inches  long  over  all,  9}  inches  wide  at  tne  widest 
part;  to  have  a  ftexible  stirrup  shield  5  inches  in  length;  shape  to  be  as  shown  in 
illustration.  To  have  top,  bottom,  and  center  loops  of  IJ-incn  leather,  for  stirrup 
straps  to  pass  through;  these  loops  to  be  secured  with  No.  10  copper  rivets  with  two 
rows  of  stitching  at  each  rivet. 

Cincha  (No.  iO).— Cincha  ring  (No.  8);  cincha  rine  safe  (No.  9).  To  be  24  inches 
long,  out  to  out  of  rings.  To  have  twenty-four  strands  of  the  best  hard  hair;  to  have 
threie  crossbare:  cincha  rings  to  be  4-inch  No.  0  (Brown  &  Sharpe  gauge),  japanned, 
malleable,  breeching  rings.  The  cincha  ring  safe,  which  is  6  incnes  in  diameter, 
is  to  be  attached  to  rings  with  a  leather  covering,  as  shown  in  illustration. 

Stirrup  ^No.  11). — To  be  4i-inch  extra  heavy,  solid  bent  Texas  stirrups,  made  of 
the  best  hickory  and  oiled;  to  have  two  bolts  and  plates;  bar  to  be  leather  covered. 

Cantle  ovals  (No.  12). — To  be  made  of  20  gauge  (Brown  <&  Sharpe  gauge),  sheet 
brass,  longest  diameter  If  inches,  shortest  diameter  1  inch;  to  have  strap  holes  |2 
b^  \  inch.  To  be  six  in  number,  secured  as  facings  to  strap  holes  in  cantles,  with 
{ inch  brass  biads. 

Footman  loops  (No.  IS). — To  be  of  fine  solid  brass,  low  pattern,  size  }  inch.  To  be 
six  in  number,  secured  by  {-inch  brass  screws,  as  follows:  Two  on  bars  at  the  thickest 
part  in  front  of  quarter  straps  passing  over  fork;  two  on  back  of  cantle  just  below 
cantle  ovals  of  outside  strap  holes;  two  on  bare  in  rear  of  cantle,  placed  on  quarter 
straps  2i  inches  from  lower  edge  of  bar,  measurement  to  be  made  along  quarter  strap 
to  center  of  footman  loop. 

Rinas  (No.  14)- — ^To  be  J-inch,  medium  weight,  solid  brass,  to  be  four  in  number, 
placed  in  footman  loops  on  cantle  and  footman  loops  on  bare  in  front  of  forks. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

All  material  to  be  of  the  best  quality;  workmanship  to  be  firet-class  in  every  respect. 
The  saddles  will  be  subject  to  careful  inspection,  both  during  manufacture  and  in 
the  finished  state,  by  an  inspector  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  officer,  or  agent 
of  that  Department.  To  be  like  or  equal  to  the  sealed  standard  sample  in  all  respects. 
Q.  M.  G.  O.,  July  17,  1907. 
Approved: 

J.  B.  Aleshire, 
Quartermaster-General,  U.  S,  A, 
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SPECIFICATIONS  FOR   STATION    WAGON   HARNESS   WITH   BREECHING. 

[Approved  by  the  Quartermatter-Oeneral,  U.  S.  Army,  September  6, 1905.    No.  1361&6.] 

Bridles  (f ) — Crownpiece. — Twenty-four  inches  long,  IJ  inches  wide,  split  61  inches 
at  each  end  to  fonn  f -inch  billets  to  receive  buckles  of  cheek  pieces  and  throat  strap, 
wil^  raised  layer  on  top  12  inches  long,  with  {-inch  brass  dee  at  each  end  to  receive 
gae  straps,  f-inch  buckle  chape  and  loop  in  center  for  billet  of  winker  stay. 

Gag  strap, — ^Twelve  inches  long,  f  inch  wide,  lap  1}  inch,  f-inch  buckle  and  loop, 
two  |-inch  slide  loops,  two  ring  gags.  No.  23  or  equal,  solid  braes,  1  by  1}  inches. 
Hand  stitched. 

Fronts. — One-inch  solid  brass  chain.  No.  80  or  equal.' 

Rosettes. — No.  80  Star  Armour,  or  equal,  2HJich  solid  brass. 

Throat  strap. — Nineteen  inches  long,  f  inch  wide,  buckle  and  loop,  2J-inch  lap  at 
each  end. 

Ch£ek  pieces. — Five-eighths  indi  wide,  8  inches  between  buckles,  box  looi)8,  20 
inches  from  top  buckle  to  end  of  billet,  2}  inches  extended  laps  below  buckle,  with 
solid  brass  oval  cheek  loop  to  receive  nose  bands  and  billets. 

Blinds. — No.  5  C,  J  inch  or  eaual. 

Winker  stay. — Fifteen  inches  long,  IJ  inches  wide,  split  8  inches,  rounded  7  inches, 
inserted  1  inch  into  blind,  billets  7  inches,  tapering  to  f  inch. 

Face  drops. — Patent  leather,  style  No.  7,  lined  or  equal. 

Reins. — ilounded  14  inches,  with  solid  brass  J-inch  ring  on  upper  end,  1  J-inch  lap, 
lower  ends  to  have  13  inches  cut,  f-inch  billets,  with  extended  lap  4i  inches  long, 
loop  each  end  of  buckle,  center  rein  60  inches  long,  f  inch  wide,  stitched  into  ring 
of  one  round,  with  2J-inch  lap,  other  end  reversed,  with  f-inch  buckle  and  two  slide 
loops  in  other  round.    All  laps  hand  stitched. 

Nose  bands. — ^Made  up  31  inches  long,  If  inches  wide,  scalloped,  doubled  and 
stitched  front,  raised  center,  four  rows  stitching,  with  slotted  holes  to  pass  over  cheek 
loop,  14  inches  from  center  to  center  of  holes,  cnin  part  to  taper  to  f  inch,  with  j-inch 
buckle  and  loop,  2i  inch  lap  one  end,  other  end  f-inch  billet. 

Bits. — Coach  elbow.  No.  40,  or  equal,  No.  1  quality,  reversible  st^el  cheek,  round 
alidine  beam,  solid  nickel. 

Curo  strap. — ^Twenty-four  inches  long,  i  inch  wide,  j-inch  buckle  and  loop,  lap 
11  inches,  two  slide  loops.    Hand  stitched. 

Two  hitch  reins. — Seventy-eight  inches  long;  f  inch  wide,  10-inch  billet,  f-inch 
buckle  and  loop,  3-inch  lap  one  end,  other  end  f  inch,  japanned  snap,  stitched  on 
with  21-inch  lap;  }-inch  brass  slide  ring  between  snap  and  billet.    Hand  stitched. 

Collars. — Lignt  coach,  patent  leather  rim  and  back,  fair  kip  ^in  leather  face,  to  be 
lapped  at  throat  not  less  than  21  inches,  well  shaped  to  receive  hames,  solid  nih  to 
measure  not  less  than  3  inches  nor  more  than  31  inches  outside,  belly  to  be  well  faced 
with  best  quality  hair,  ticking  between  straw  and  hair;  bulge  at  point  of  shoulder  to 
measure  not  less  than  9  inches  nor  more  than  10  inches  exclusive  of  rim,  middle 
seam  to  be  four  stitches  to  the  inch  with  four-cord  No.  10  throad,  outside  seam  to  have 
folded  welt,  same  stitches  as  other  seam,  with  double  ends,  welt  to  be  one  of  solid 
piece,  same  ouality  as  face  of  collar,  to  be  finished  as  follows:  Well  capped  with  soft 
leather,  two  oillets,  buckles  and  chape,  with  harness  leather  pad  8  inches  lons^,  51 
inches  wide,  secured  to  collar  on  one  side  with  same  stitches  as  billets,  other  side  to 
have  j-inch  loop,  chapes  and  billets  to  have  3-inch  lap  with  not  less  than  30  stitches. 

Eamts. — Four  pounds,  full  brass,  2  inches  larger  size  than  collars,  three-hole  face 
clip,  finger  draft  eye  strap  and  eye,  kidney  links  and  rings,  11-inch  oval  solid  brass. 

Spread  straps. — Twenty  inches  long,  J-inch  wide,  J-inch  buckle  and  loop,  lap  11 
inches,  two  slide  loops,  with  1  J-inch  white  celluloid  ring.     Hand  stitched. 

Hajne  straps. — Upper  26  inches  long, }  inch  wide,  lower  22  inches  long,  }  inch  wide, 
each  with  }-inch  brass  roller  buckle  and  two  loops  3  inches  lap.    Hand  stitched. 

Home  tugs. — Buckle  H  inches,  side  loop,  English  wire  bent  heel,  solid  brass,  safe 
201  inches  lone;  2f  inches  at  clip  end,  3i  inches  at  buckle  to  form  buckle  safe,  layer 
cut  34  inches  long,  IJ  inches  wide,  shaped  to  pass  through  box  loop  71  inches  long 
and  form  buckle  chape  1}  inches  wide;  patent  leather  fronts  from  loop  to  clip,  with 
two  rows  false  stitching. 

Pad  tugs. — Four  inches  long,  f  inch  wide,  3i-inch  box  l8op,  J-inch  buckle,  one  end; 
other  end  secured  to  loop  in  trace  buckle.    Hand  stitched. 

Belly  band  fillets. — Twelve  inches  long,  J  inch  wide,  attached  to  bottom  loop  of 
trace  buckle,  with  3-inch  lap,  to  have  extra  filler  properly  punched  to  receive  belly 
band  buckle.    Hand  stitched. 

Trace. — Seventy-two  inches  long,  IJ  inches  wide,  doubled  and  stitched,  four  rows 
stitching,  raised  center,  one  end  punched  to  buckle  into  trace  buckle,  other  end  to 
have  dart  hole. 
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Breeching. — Bodies  1}  inches  wide,  42  inches  between  outside^dees,  inside  layer 
cut  46  inches  long,  li  inches  wide;  outside  layer  58  inches  long  to  form  6-inch  scallop 
points  at  each  end,  points  to  lap  on  side  straps,  Couf  rows  stitching  on  bodies,  raised 
center,  four  j-inch  box  loop  tu^,  hand  stitched,  4  inches  long,  g-inch  buclde  one 
end,  other  end  secured  to  breeching  with  g-inch  Philip's  harness  dee,  one  at  each  end 
and  one  8  inches  from,  each  end;  one  trace  bearer  No.  7  or  equal  attached  to  outside 
of  breeching  on  underside  or  bottom  opposite  end  of  tug;  plain  leather  carriers  on 
inside  of  breeching  secured  by  1-inch  Phuip's  dee. 

Side  straps, — Fifty-two  inches  long.  1^  incnes  wide,  cut  length  to  extend  4  inches  into 
body  of  breeching,  properly  punchea  to  buckle  in  trace  buckle. 

ifip  straps. — Gut  56  incnes  lon^,  2  inches  wide;  each  end  split  19  inches  to  form  f 
inch  billets  to  buckle  into  breechmg  tugs,  cut  shaped  to  fit  hips,  reduced  center  to  1^ 
inches  to  pass  through  openings  in  turnback,  three  scallops  on  each  side,  with  double 
scollop  opening^on  each  side. 

Turnback. — Double  reversed,  bodies  23  inches  long,  1}  inches  wide,  split  9  inches  to 
form  two  waved  billets  for  crupper  buckles,  reversed  strap  60  inches  long,  i  inch  wide, 
lapped  14  inches  on  body  with  return  filler  opening  14  inches  from  end  of  billet  for  hip 
strap  to  pass  through,  {-inch  buckle  with  }-inch  cut  loop  in  front  of  box  loop  3^  mches 
lone  on  each  side  of  hip-strap  opening. 

Cruppers. — Round,  soft,  4}  mches,  stuffed  with  flaxseed,  f-inch  buckle,  chape  and 
loop  on  each  end  outside  seam. 

Coach  pads. — "The  Belle,"  or  equal,  l}-inch  swell,  three  screws,  trimmed  with  solid 
brass  l|-mch  terrets,  flat  top  i>ede6tal  coupe  hook  No.  5  swivel  end  dees. 

Skirts. — Two  and  one-half  inches  at  swell,  Ij-inch  bottom,  15A  inches  from  bottom 
pad  screw  to  end  of  skirt  lined  slight  raise,  four  rows  stitching,  billets  12  inches  long,  } 
mch  wide  secured  between  skirts  and  linine  with  3  rows  stitching. 

Jlotmn^.— Six-inch  felt  lined  No.  80  solia  brass  chain,  or  eciual. 

Market  strap. — Ten  inches  long, }  inch  wide,  double  and  stitched  into  end  dee  of  pad. 

Bellybands  (saddle). — Twenty-one  inches  long,  1}  inches  wide',  two-ply  raised  center 
buckles  set  back  to  form  safe,  17  inches  between  buckloS,  top  of  body  punched  to 
receive  buckle  chape;  chape,  hand  stitched,  3  inches  long,  }  inch  wide,  {-inch  roller 
buckle,  4  rows  stitcning. 

BUlet  bellvhand. — ^Twenty-five  inches  long,  |  inch  wide,  {-inch  roller  buckles  on  each 
end,  3-inch  laps.    Hand  stitched. 

Choke  strap  oodles. — Three  feet  long,  1}  inches  wide,  10  inches  long,  |-inch  wide 
billet  on  lower  end  set  to  receive  buckle  at  end  of  body  when  turned,  3-inch  billet  20 
inches  long,  }  inch  wide  stitched  on  upper  end  with  extended  lap  and  {-inch  buckle, 
with  No.  7  (or  equal)  frog  body  passing  through  lining  of  frog.  Hand  stitched. 
P^  Yoke  strap. — ^Three  feet  6  inches  long,  double  ana  stitched  4  rows,  1}  inches  wide, 
i2-inch  box  loop  on  top,  1-inch  cut  loop  on  each  side  of  box  loop  on  bottom  side,  l}-inch 
solid  brass  roller  buckle. 

Lines  {double). — ^AU  black,  each  side  15  feet  long,  inside  checks  78  inches  long,  }  inch 
wide,  front  end  to  have  {-inch  buckle  with  12-inch  billet,  4}-inch  extended  laps;  }- 
inch  cut  loop  in  front  of  buckle,  2-inch  box  loop  back.  Other  end  to  have  {-ii^ch 
buckle,  2-incn  box  loop,  3i-inch  lap.  Outside  check  84  inches  long,  }  inch  wide,  front 
end  to  have  buckle  and  billet  same  as  inside  check,  other  end  to  have  5-inch  scalloped 
point  stitched  on  hand  parts.    All  stitching  by  hand. 

Hand  parts. — Ninety-six  inches  long,  1 J  inches  wide  attached  to  fronts,  other  end  to 
have  f -inch  buckle  and  billet,  one  celluloid  rin^,  2}  inches,  for  cross  checks. 

General  provisions. — ^All  buckles  not  otherwise  specified  to  be  English  wire,  solid 
brass  bent  neel. 

All  straps  or  billets  to  be  properly  punched. 

All  edges  to  be  properly  edged  and  with  flesh  side  blacked  (no  creasing)  and  pol- 
ished. 

All  stitching  not  otherwise  specified  to  be  done  by  hand,  or  lock  stitch  machine,  10 
stitches  to  the  inch,  with  4-cora  No.  3  Barbour's  thread,  well  waxed  with  black  wax. 
B^inning  and  ending  of  all  laps  to  have  not  less  than  one  back  stitch. 

All  leauier  to  b^  No.  1  oak  or  hemlock  tanned  (as  per  specifications  at  depot) ;  work 
to  be  done  in  the  best  workmanlike  manner.  Inspection  to  be  made  during  manufac- 
ture, and  final  inspection  to  be  made  on  receipt  of  narness  at  depot. 

Size  of  collars  to  every  25  ibuble  sets:  Ten  19  inches,  twenty  20  inches,  and  twenty 
21  inches. 

Hames  to  measure  2  inches  longer  than  size  of  collars. 

General  depot  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  September 
19,  1905,  L.  R.  No.  11, 1905.    Amended  February  18, 1907. 
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SPECIFICATIONS  FOB  PHILIPPINE  PONY  HARNESS,  SINGLE  SETS. 
(Approved,  Indorsod:    April  7, 1906,  Q.  M.  O.  6.,  No.  127958.] 

Bridle — Crown  piece. — One  and  one-half  inches  wide,  20  inches  Ions,  split  6)  inches 
at  each  end,  so  as  to  form  two  {-inch  billets,  to  receive  buckles  of  cneek  pieces  and 
throat  latch,  with  lay  on  top  1  inch  wide,  8  inches  long,  raised  center,  with  }-ii^ch  dee 
linss.  No.  454,  at  each  end,  to  attach  straps  of  ring  gag  runners  with  {-inch  buckle  chape 
ana  loop  in  center  to  receive  winker  sta^  billet. 

Gag  straps. — One-half  inch  wide,  11  inches  long,  with  J-inch  buckle  and  loop, 
with  two  i-inch  slide  loops. 

Gags. — Plain  gag  runner. 

Rosettes. — No.  1717  ''or  eoual,*'  2  inches,  8i>lid  nickel. 

Fronts. — Na  30,  "or  equal,"  1  inch,  solid  nickel,  leather  bodies,  double  curb  chain/ 
beaded  outside  ed^e,  14  inches  long  over  all. 

Throat  latch. — Five-eighth  inch  wide,  16  inches  long,  f-inch  buckle  and  loop  at 
each  end,  with  3-inch  laps. 

Cheeks. — Five-eighth  inch  wide,  f-inch  buckle,  to  be  6  inches  between  buckles, 
with  box  loops,  17  inches  from  top  buckle  of  cheeks  to  end  of  cheek  billets,  with  solid 
nickel  cheek  loops  stitched  in  below  buckles  to  receive  the  noseband  and  cheek 
billets,  with  3-inch  extended  laps  on  billets. 

Blinds.-— Cowch J  No.  5  C,  "or  eciual,"  }-inch,  swell,  iraitent  winker  leather,  grain 
leather  lined,  two  rows  false  stitching,  one  row  to  secure  lining  of  blinds. 

Winker  stays. — One  and  five-eiehths  inches  wide,  13  inches  long,  one  end  split  7  inches, 
rounded  6  inches,  1  inch  inserted  in  blinds,  billet  on  other  end  6  inches  long,  tapered 
to  I  inch  to  buckle  in  crown  piece. 

Bridle  reins. — ^Billet  ends  rounded  each  14  inches  (in  clear),  sewed  into  f-inch 
No.  6  wire  ijng  at  one  end,  with  IJ-inch  lap;  7  inches  billet  (in  clear),  (-inch  buckle, 
3-inch  extended  lap  at  other  end,  with  ^inch  loop  in  back  and  front  of  buckle,  center 
reins,  f  inch  wide^  44  inches  long,  sewed  into  rin^  of  round  at  one  end  with  2-inch  lap, 
and  buckled  into  ring  of  round  at  other  end,  with  f-inch  reversed  buckle,  and  two 
f-inch  slide  loops,  one  f-inch  slide  loop  on  back  of  center. 

Nose  band. — One  and  one-eighth  inches  wide,  28  inches  long,  doubled  and  stitched 
"scalloped"  raisod  front,  with  slotted  holes  (13  inches  from  center  of  holes)  to  pass 
over  cheek  loops,  chin  parts  cut  to  f  inch  at  points,  with  f-inch  buckle  and  loop.. 

fito.— ^Standard,  nickel,  jointed  Hanoverian  or  gic. 

Hitch  reins. — Six  feet  8  inches  long,  }  inch  wide,  oillets  on  one  end  10  inches  long 
(in  clear),  |-inch  buckle  and  loop  sewed  in  with  3-inch  lap,  japanned  I-inch  snap, 
sewed  in  with  2i-inch  lap  at  other  end,  to  have  a  loose  f-inch  japanned  No.  6  wire 
ring  between  billet  and  snap. 

Collar. — Buggy,  patent  leather  rim  and  back,  fair  kip  grain  leather  face,  to  be  lapped 
at  throat  not  less  than  2  inches,  solid  rim  to  measure  not  less  than  3  inches,  "outside," 
belly  to  be  well  faced  with  best  quality  of  Western  hoe  hair,  ticking  to  be  between  straw 
and  hair,  bulge  at  point  of  shoulder  to  measure  not  less  than  9  inches,  "exclusive  of 
rim,"  the  middle  seam  to  be  stitched  by  hand,  three  to  the  inch,  with  double  ends 
6-cord  No.  12  Barbour's  shoe  thread,  well  waxed  with  black  wax,  the  outside  edge  to 
be  with  folded  welt,  stitched  by  hand,  with  the  heavy  waxed  thread,  five  to  the  inch, 
the  welt  to  be  sewed  in  between  back  and  face  of  collar,  seams  to  be  on  inside,  the 
welt  to  be  in  one  solid  piece  of  same  leather  as  face  of  collar,  the  collar  to  be  finished 
with  two  buckle  chapes;  each  3  inches  long,  f  inch  wide,  with  f-inch  English  wire 
buckle  and  f-inch  loops,  two  billets  each  7  inches  long  (in  clear),  f  inch  wide;  billets, 
chapes  and  loops  to  be  the  best  oak-tanned  harness  leather,  edges  creased  and  blacked, 
chapes  and  billets  attached  to  collar  with  3-inch  laps,  not  less  than  24  stitches  to  the 
lap,  including  two  drop  stitches  at  upper  end  of  outside  row,  ends  of  collar  to  be  neatly 
capped  before  finishing,  pads  of  solia  harness  leather,  comers  rounded  and  properly 
skived,  pad  to  be  7}  inches  by  5^  inches,  attached  to  collar  by  the  same  stitches  as 
billets,  leaving  the  stitches  smooth  and  no  knots  under  pads,  to  have  one  loop  f  inch 
wide  encircling  collar  and  neatly  stitched  to  one  end  of  pad;  size  and  name  of  maker, 
and  date  of  contract  to  be  neatly  stamped  on  billets. 

Homes. — Gig,  3^  pounds,  full  close  plate  solid  white  nickel,  li-inch  terrets,  plain 
heavy  English  wire  pattern,  double  anchor  draft  eyes,  with  two  holes  outside  clips, 
with  }-incn  oval  head  rivets. 

Home  straps. — Upper,  #  inch  wide,  24  inches  long;  lower,  }  inch  wide,  18  inches 
loiu";  each  to  have  3}-inch  laps,  f-inch  wire  roller  buckle,  f-inch  loops. 

Tiamback. — Bodies,  If  inches  wide,  58  inches  long,  split  8  inches  at  one  end  so  as 
to  form  two  f-inch  billets  for  crupper  buckles,  bodies  lined  13  inches,  with  3  scallops 
on  each  side,  to  have  opening  if  inches  wide,  12  inches  from  end  of  billets  for  hip 
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Btraps  to  pass  through,  the  front  reduced  to  J  inch,  and  to  fonn  reversed  strap  with 
}-inch  buckle  and  two  J-inch  slide  loops. 

Crupper. — Round,  soft,  3)  inches,  outside  meaaurement,  made  with  two  f-inch 
buckles  and  loops;  to  be  stuffed  with  flaxseed,  outside  seam. 

Hip  «trap.— One  and  one-half  inches  wide,  40  inches  long,  split  16  inches  at  each 
end  so  as  to  form  {-inch  billets  to  buckle  in  breechine  tugs,  center  reduced  to  1} 
inches  to  pass  through  opening  in  turnback  with  one  scallop  on  each  side. 

Breeching. — ^Bodies  1ft  inches  wide,  to  be  36  inches  between  Dees,  outside  layer 
cut  46  incnes  long,  inside  layer  cut  36  inches  long,  each  to  be  If  inches  wide,  outside 
layer  made  to  embrace  Dees  at  each  end  with  4  inches  skived  laps,  inside  laver  chan- 
neled and  stitched  on  overlaps,  the  breeching  to  be  (two  ply),  doubled  ana  stitched 
raised  center,  to  be  made  witn  round  edge  and  to  be  yV  inch  thick  at  edges,  to  have 
one  1  j-inch  No.  454  breechinjg  Dee  at  each  end,  with  3  inches  of  stitching  in  center 
of  each  end,  to  have  4  breeching  tugs,  each  4  inches  long,  |  inch  wide,  with  box  loop, 
one  tu^  in  each  breeching  Dee,  one  6  inches  from  each  Dee,  to  be  secured  to  body  of 
breeching  with  Philip's  harness  Dees. 

Chohe-stravs. — Bodies  1 J  inches  wide.  34  inches  long,  with  reversed  IJ-inch  buckle 
at  lower  ena  forming  loop  for  bellyband,  billet  on  upper  end  J  inch  wide,  20  inches 
long,  with  {-inch  buckle  with  4-inch  laps,  IJ  inches  above,  2 J  inches  below  buckle, 
with  l^inch  box  loop,  patent  leather  fall  inserted  between  body  and  billets;  body 
of  choke-strap  to  pass  through  lining  of  frog. 

Home  tugs. — Safes  2\  inches  at  buckles,  2J  inches  at  clips.  \\\  inches  long,  to  form 
buckle  safes,  layers  1|  inches  wide,  cut  21  inches  long  and  shaped  to  pass  through 
box  loops  4J  inches  long,  and  to  form  buckle  chapes  1^^  inchea  wide,  with  patent 
leather  front,  two  rows  false  stitching,  length  of  tug  from  buckle  to  clip  8  inches,  out- 
side clips. 

Traces. — One  and  one-fourth  inches  wide,  64  inches  long,  raised  center,  to  be  fin- 
ished with  round  edges  and  to  be  |>\  inch  thick  at  edges,  with  li-inch  dart;  hole  at  one 
end  stitched  all  around,  to  have  6  holes  at  other  end  2 J  inches  between  holes,  to  buckle 
in  hame  tugs. 

Saddle. — Three-inch,  English  coupe,  hand  laced,  beveled  edge,  tapered  patent 
leather  skirts,  leather  jockeys,  enameled  leather  pad,  hair  stuffed,  1-inch  sliding 
back  band,  pedestal  coupe  hook,  If-inch  English  wire  terrets;  billets  12  inches  long, 
1  inch  wi(\e,  to  be  fastened  to  skirts  at  lower  end  and  properly  punched  to  buckle 
in  bellyband.     Skirts  to  be  18-inch  (pony  size). 

SJutft  tugs. — One  inch  wide,  12  inches  long  (made  up),  with  1-inch  No.  454  harness 
Dee,  properly  placed  for  billets;  tugs  to  be  made  with  round  edge,  to  be  J  inch  thick 
at  edges;  billets  12  inches  long,  1  inch  wide,  with  3-inch  laps. 

Saddle  bellyband. — One  and  three-fourths  inches  wide,  17  inches  long  (two  ply), 
doubled  and  stitched,  buckles  set  back  to  form  safes;  top  of  body  punched  to  receive 
bottom  of  buckle  chapes;  chapes  1  inch  wide,  3  inches  long,  vvdth  l-mch  roller  buckles, 
1-inch  loops.    BeUyband  to  oe  made  with  round  edge,  {'r,  inch  thick  at  edges. 

She^t  bellyband  and  billets. — One  inch  wide,  30  inches  long,  with  1-inch  roller  buckle 
at  each  ena,  1-inch  loops,  3-inch  laps;  billets  30  inches  long,  each  end  out  length. 

Quarter  straps. — One  inch  wide,  48  inches  long  (made  up),  with  6-inch  laps,  1-inch 
loops,  1-inch  buckle,  to  have  stitching  over  laps. 

Lines. — All  black,  26  feet  long,  front  parts  |-inch  wide.  72  inches  long,  billets  }  inch 
wide,  12  inches  long  (in  clear),  square  point  4 f -inch  laps,  2|  inches  in  front,  2  inches 
in  back  of  buckle,  t-inch  loop  on  each  side  of  buckle;  hand  parts  1}  inches  wide,  84 
inches  long,  attached  to  front  parts  with  6-inch  scalloped  lap,  (-inch  buckle,  l^-inch 
lap,  t-inch  billet  at  other  end. 

Sizes  of  collars. — Five  17-inch,  five  18-inch,  ten  19-inch  and  five  20-inch,  in  each 
25  single  sets.    Hames  to  match  collars  in  each  case. 

General  provisions. — All  measurements  given  are  for  parts  made  up,  except  tho6e 
otherwise  specified;  allowance  to  be  made  for  laps,  chapes,  etc.,  the  wnole  to  oe  made 
in  the  best  workmanlike  manner  throughout  and  of  the  best  materials,  all  leather  not 
otherwise  specified  to  be  the  best  quality  pure  oak-tanned  black  harness,  free  from 
defects;  buckles  to  be  English  wire  bent  heel,  heavy  pattern,  all  buckles  and  trim- 
mings to  be  solid  white  nickeh  unless  otherwise  specified;  all  stitching  to  be  done  by 
hand,  8  stitches  to  the  inch,  unless  otherwise  specified,  with  4  cord  No.  3  Barbour's 
white  shoe  thread,  well  waxed  with  black  wax;  the  beginning  and  ending  of  stitching 
in  all  laps  to  be  secured  with  two  drop  stitches;  all  straps,  billets,  loops,  chapes,  safes, 
layers,  laps,  and  edges  to  be  neatly  edged,  blacked,  creased  by  hand,  and  finished; 
straps  and  billets  to  have  proper  number  of  holes  punched;  points  on  billets,  layers, 
and  straps  to  be  round  or  pencil  shaped;  the  harness  to  be  stamped  on  crown  piece, 
inside  of  breeching,  and  trace  with  the  name  of  manufacturer  and  date  of  contract; 
the  harness  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  by  an  ofiicer  or  agent  of  the  Quartermas- 
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tor's  Department  during  progress  of  construction.    Final  inspection  will  be  made 
upon  deuvery. 

JeSersonviUe  Dei>ot,  Quartermaster's  Department,  March  15, 1905.  Req.  No.  2300- 
1904.    Q.  M.  G.  0.,  No.  127958.  2 

BPECIFIGATIONS  [FOB    FOUB-MULE   AMBULANCE    OR   WAGON    HARNESS, 

PATTEBN  OF  1900. 

WHEEL, 

Two  bridles. — Crownpieces,  2  feet  2  inches  long,  1|  inches  wide,  split  7  inches,  so 
as  to  form  straps  to  receive  buckles  of  cheek  pieces  }  inch  wide,  and  buckles  to  throat 
latches,  f  inch  wide;  chape  on  top  I  inch  wide,  secured  witii  stitches  and  No.  10 
copper  rivet  and  burr,  with  rein  nng  1)  inches.  No.  3,  and  }-inch  buckle  to  receive 
wuiker  stay  and  face  piece. 

Throat  straps,  1  foot  7  inches  long,  }  inch  wide,  with  buckle  on  each  end,  laps  2} 
inches  lon^. 

Front  pieces,  1  foot  4  inches  long,  including  loops,  which  crownpiece  is  ta  pass 
throufi^i;  tobe  I  inch  wide,  2}-inch  laps,  with  if-inch  brass  U.  S.  filled  rosette  on  each 
side;  letters  to  be  J-inch;  loops,  1  by  J  inch  inside  measurement,  of  No.  8  wire. 

Cheek  pieces,  8  mches  long,  }  inch  wide,  {-inch  buckle,  and  two  {-inch  cut  loops 
on  upper  ends,  l^^inch  No.  4  ring  on  lower  ends.    One  side  to  be  stitched  hy  hand. 

Blmds  or  winkers,  4f  by  5)  inches  in  the  clear,  ^  inch  thick,  of  two  thicknesses 
solid  harness  leather,  comers  rounded,  two  rows  of  stitching  }  inch  apart  around  the 
edges;  one  l^inch  brass  U.  S.  filled  ornament  on  each. 

Blind  or  wmker  stays,  1  foot  2  inches  long,  H  inches  wide,  split  7  inches  at  one  end, 
tapered  to  f  inch  at  other  end. 

Pace  pieces,  2  feet  long,  1|  inches  wide,  split  10)  inches,  stitched  by  hand  into 
cheek  rings  with  laps  2  inches  bng  at  one  end,  one  scalloped  wave  in  center,  tapered 
to  }  inch  at  other  end. 

Bit  straps,  10  inches  long,  }  inch  wide,  with  buckle,  and  two  loops  stitched  in,  with 
lap  2i  incnes  long,  stitched  by  hand. 

Bit«.:— Standard  No.  47  A,  jointed,  all  wrought,  loose  rings,  2}  inches  inside  diam- 
eter, japanned,  to  weijgh  from  7  to  8  pounds  per  dozen. 

Long  reins,  4  feet  6  inches  long,  J  inch  wide;  billets  9  inches  long,  J  inch  wide,  with 
buckle  on  one  end,  the  other  end  to  be  properly  pointed  and  punched;  laps  3  inches 
long,  stitched  by  h%nd. 

Short  reins,  2  feet  long,  J  inch  wide,  with  }-inch  buckle  on  one  end;  billets  9  inches 
longy  i  inch  wide,  with  buckle  on  other  end;  laps  3  inches  long,  stitched  by. hand. 

Rein  straps,  8  inches  lon§,  }  inch  wide,  with  IJ-inch  No.  3  ring  stitched  into  one 
end;  billet  7  inches  long,  }  mch  wide,  with  buckle  on  other  end;  laps  2i  inches  long, 
stitched  by  hand. 

Two  hair  collars.— Beat  quality  No.  1  kip  leather,  blacked,  solid  backs,  well  shaped 
to  receive  hames^  solid  rim,  to  measure  not  less  than  5  inches ;  bellies  to  be  well  faced 
with  best  quality  clean  picked  Western  h(%  hair,  stuffed  with  long  straw,  ticking 
between  hair  and  straw,  bulge  at  point  of  shoulder  to  measure  not  less  than  12^  inches; 
to  be  lapped  at  throat  Itiot  less  than  2  inches,  middle  seamed  with  strong  leather  thong, 
with  not  less  than  10  stitches  to  the  foot;  outside  seam  to  be  hand -stitched — 3  to  the 
inch— with  double  ends  of  five-cord  No.  10  thread,  well  waxed  with  black  wax;  to 
have  J-inch  welts,  all  in  one  piece;  wear  leathers  on  shoulder  point  to  measure  4} 
inches  long  next  to  rim  and  5*  inches  at  outer  edge;  to  be  capped  with  collar  leather 
before  finishing;  to  be  finished  with  2  buckle  chapes,  each  3i  inches  long,  with  J-inch 
buckles  and  1-inch  loops;  2  billets  each  7  inches  long  in  clear,  J  inch  wide,  stitched 
on  with  3-incn  laps;  chapes  and  billets  to  be  stitched  to  collars  with  double  ends  of 
five-cord  No.  10  thread,  well  waxed  with  black  wax,  each  lap  to  have  not  less  than  24 
stitches,  which  includes  2  drop  stitches  at  upper  end  of  each  row;  chapes,  loops,  and 
billets  to  be  of  best  quality  harness  leather,  edges  creased  and  blacked ;  pads  of  solid 
smooth  harness  leather,  8  inches  long,  6  inches  wide,  comers  rounded,  edges  skived 
properly,  and  to  be  attached  to  collar  by  same  stitches  that  secure  the  billets;  to  have 
narness-leather  loops  J  inch  wide  encircling  collar,  neatly  stitched  to  pads;  sizes  of 
collars  to  be  stamped  on  one  billet  and  manufacturer's  name  on  other;  sizes  of  collars 
to  run  from  18  to  22  inches. 

Two  pair  homes.— ^ood,  white  ash,  25f  inches  end  to  end;  3  mortised  top  loops. 
A  inch  by  IJ  inches;  length  from  bottom  loop  to  lower  top  loop,  18J  inches;  to  second 
loop.  20}  inches;  to  upper  loop,  22|  inches;  width  at  shoulder,  li  inches;  backs,  soft 
steel,  i  inch  by  A  i^C"»  26 J  inches  over  all,  including  loop;  carried  around  bottom  end 
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and  riveted  through  wood,  inclosiiig  bottom  loop  ofifaet  for  strap  1}  inchee  wide  with 
roller;  riveted  to  wood  with  6  rivets^  including  one  for  bottom  loop.  Line  rings,  2 
inches  inside  measurement,  ^  inch  diameter,  shoulder  for  stud  riveted  through  wood 
to  washer.  Staples,  ^^  indi,  soft  steel,  riveted  to  wrought  plate,  }  inch  by  2f  inches, 
No.  12  gau^e.  Breast  rings,  2  inches  by  A  iuch,  soft  steel,  attached  by  twist  links  into 
staple.  Finish,  black  steely  roughly  polidied,  vaxnished.  Clips,  }  inch,  (  inch  wide, 
witn  3  holes  for  rivets. 

F&ur  home  «trop».-^Upper,  2  feet  4  inches  long,  1  inch  wide;  lower,  1  foot  10  inches 
lonff,  1  inch  wide,  with  buckles  and  }  inch  loops;  lapfl  3  inches  long,  stitched  by  hand. 

Two  breast  straps,  6  feet  Ions,  1)  inches  wide,  with  1}  inch  japanned,  malleable, 
barrel  pattern,  roller  trace  or  pole-strap  buckles  No.  53,  and  two  ll>mch  loops,  stitched 
in  with  a  9-inch  lap,  one  IJ-inch  japanned  Sargent's  No.  6  snap,  and  one  if-iuch  slide 
loop  on  each  strap. 

Two  choke  straps,  3  feet  lonj^.  li  inches  wide,  with  reversed  IJ-inch  buckle  stitched 
in  one  end,  forming  a  loop,  with  l}-inch  No.  1  ring  in  the  loop;  billet,  1  foot  8  inches 
long,  li  inches  wide,  with  buckle  on  other  end;  laps  to  be  3}  inches  long,  No.  8  copper 
rivet  and  burr  in  each  lap.    Stitched  by  hand. 

Four  traces^  5  feet  long,  1}  inches  wide,  J  inch  thick,  three  ply  solid  leather,  three 
rows  of  stitching,  center  row  to  extend  from  triangle  to  6  inches  of  front  end  of  traces, 
with  a  three-waved  safe,  12  inches  long  in  front;  waves  to  measure  3}  inches.  3}  inches, 
and  3  inches  wide,  riveted  to  hames  with  clips  at  front  end;  back  end  to  oe  stitched 
into  l|-inch  roller  triangle  of  cliains  with  return  lap  5  inches  lonff.  Chains  30  inches 
long,  including  triangle  and  hook,  of  No.  1  iron,  9  twisted  links  to  tne  foot,  with  l}-inch. 
roller  triangle  of  No.  0  iron,  and  swivel  below  first  link  on  one  end;  a  well-waped 
malleable  hook  3}  indies  long,  greatest  thickness  ^  inch  at  other  end;  links  to  be 
properly  shaped  to  receive  hooks.  Straps  12  inches  long,  clear  len^,  14  inches  wide, 
riveted  on  to  sides  of  traces  to  go  over  back-strap  tugs,  mmt  ends  riveted  on  12  inches 
from  front  end  of  traces  with  one  No.  8  copper  rivet  and  burr,  back  end  forming  a  return 
lap  2\  inches  long,  holding  1}  inch  No.  456  D.  riveted  on  with  two  No.  8  copper  rivets 
and  burrs. 

Two  back  straps,  3  feet  4  inches  lone,  Z\  inches  wide,  tajieiing  to  1)  inches  at  each 
end  to  buckle  into  tugs;  layer  17}  inches  long,  2}  inches  wide,  rounded  at  each  end, 
bound  with  plain  blaoc  leather,  stitched  on;  four  brass  l^-inch  filled  U.  S.  ornaments 
on  each ;  with  solid  leather  waved  loops,  8  inches  long,  1)  inches  wide  on  top  to  hold 
crupper  in  place,  secured  at  each  end  to  layer  and  back  strap  with  one  No.  10  copper 
rivet  and  burr,  and  one  of  above-men tionea  ornaments;  pads  all  in  one  piece,  of  soft, 
smootii,  body  leather,  17  inches  long,  2}  inches  wide,  fuled  with  goat  nair;  to  have 
two  rows  of  stitching  to  form  a  divide  of  If  inches  in  center,  secure(f  on  bottom  of  back 
strap  with  same  stitches  that  secure  the  layer  on  top  of  back  strap^ 

Four  back-strap  tugs  and  bellyband  billets,  19  inches  long,  1)  inches  wide,  com- 
bined, so  as  to  form  tugs  3}  inches  long  with  l}-inch  buckle,  wedge  and  l^inch  loop 
stitched  in  to  receive  back  strap ;  l}-indi  opening  properly  wedged  at  each  side  througn 
which  traces  slide,  and  beUyband  billets  14  inches  long;  laps  3  inches  long,  with  No.  8 
copper  rivet  and  burr  through  tug  and  billet  laps.    Stitched  by  hand. 

Two  heUybands. — Heavy  single  leather,  22  indies  long,  2 J  inches  wide,  with  IJ-inch 
buckles  and  chapes  4  inches  long,  stitched  on  each  end,  back  far  enough  to  form  safes; 
No.  8  copper  rivets  and  burrs  in  laps. 

Two  breeching  bands. — ^Bodies,  heavy  single  leather,  3  feet  4  inches  long,  2}  inches 
wide,  with  layers  11  inches  long,  1)  inches  wide  at  each  end,  with  l}-inch  No.  1  rings 
stitched  in;  the  return  end  of  layer  to  extend  back  on  body  4  inches,  secured  to  body 
with  No.  8  copper  rivet  and  burr  before  layer  is  stitched  on;  four  hip-strap  tugs,  4} 
inches  long,  {-inch  wide,  stitched  by  hand,  with  buckle  and  two  {-inch  cut  loops  in 
each,  two  of  these  tugs  to  be  stitched  into  tJie  breeching  rings,  and  two  to  be  secured 
with  1-inch  No.  454  D*s  between  the  layer  and  body  by  the  regular  stitches  and  No.  10 
copper  rivets  and  burrs,  6  inches  from  end  of  body. 

Breeching  straps,  2  feet  long,  1  inch  wide,  with  buckle  and  two  {-inch  loops  on 
each;  laps  3  inches  Ions.    Stitched  by  hand. 

Cruppers  or  tum-bacKS,  5  feet  long,  1}  inches  wide,  with  reversed  buckle  stitched 
in  front  end,  with  lap  3  inches  long,  form  ng  loop;  back  end  stitched  into  a  2-inch 
No.  1  rine  with  5-indi  lap;  l}-inch  No.  456  D  stitched  in  middle  of  lap  in  front  of 
ring;  wedges  and  No.  8  copper  rivet  and  burr  in  front  and  back  of  D;  soild,  smooth 
leather  safe,  8  inches  long,  tapering  from  4)  inches  to  1)  inchee  wide  under  the  ring 
and  D.    Stitched  by  hand. 

Hip  straps,  2  feet  long,  1}  inches  wide,  one  end  stitched  into  crupper  ring,  with  3 
rows  of  stitching;  laps  3}  inches  long;  other  end  split  18  inches,  to  form  straps  f-inch 
wide,  to  buckle  into  breeching  tugs. 

Sid&  straps,  3  feet  6  inches  long,  1^  inches  wide;  one  end  stitched  into  breeching- 
band  ring,  reversed  buckle  stitched  into  other  end,  forming  loop  with  IJ-inch  No.  5 
Sargent's  snap  and  slide  loop;  laps  3  inches  long.    Stitched  by  hand. 
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.  One  pair  double  lines,  30  feet  lonf ,  1  inch  wide,  with  buckles  and  biUetfl,  checks 
6  feet  long,  Warner's  japanned  loop,  bar,  roller,  buckles  on  back  ends  of  checks;  billets 
to  be  9  inches  long  in  the  clear,  1  inch  wide;  loops  {-inch  wide;  laps  to  be  3^  inches 
long,  secured  with  three  drop  stitches  in  center  of  each  skived  end  of  each  lap;  two 
drop  stitches  at  end  of  each  row  of  stitch«s  at  buckles,  and  at  beginning  and  ending 
of  stitching  in  laps  without  buckles;  all  buckles  to  be  1  inch  except  at  center  of  lines, 
which  will  be  }  inch.    Stitched  by  hand. 

Two  neck  itrapi. — One  in  every  four  single  sets  of  harness  to  be  provided  with  neck 
strap  3  feet  3  inches  long,  the  other  three  out  of  four  to  be  3  feet  1  inch  long;  all  2 
inches  wide,  layer  9^  inches  long,  1}  inches  wide,  stitched  on  top  2  inches  from  point; 
other  end  to  have  2-inch  buckle  and  1 1-inch  loop  stitched  into  extended  return  lap 
64  inches  long,  with  three  rows  of  stitching  4  inches  long,  balance  of  ll^p  to  hold  neck- 
chain  loop  secured  .with  four  No.  8  copper  rivets  and  burrs. 

Two  neck  chains;  4  feet  6  inches  long,  twisted  No.  3  iron  links,  fourteen  to  the  foot, 
with  2-inch  No.  2  iron  loop  to  rivet  into  neck  straps,  and  swivel  3  inches'  from  loop 
on  one  end,  a  malleable  14}  inches  long  at  other  end;  two  li-inch  No.  2  stationary 
rings,  one  20  inches,  the  other  37  inches  from  T,  and  one  sliding  ring  of  same  size 
between  stationary  rings  on  chains. 

LEAD. 

Two  bridles. — Same  as  for  whei»l  harness,  except  they  are  to  be  without  rein  rings 
and  rein  straps. 

One  pair  double  lines. — Same  as  for  wheel  harness,  except  they  are  to  be  54  feet 
long. 

Two  collars,  two  pairs  hames,  four  hame  straps,  four  traces,  two  back  straps,  four 
back  strap  tugs  and  billets,  two  bellybands,  two  neck  straps,  two  neck-strap  chains, 
all  to  be  same  as  for  wheel  harness. 

Two  cruppers. — Bodies  5  feet  6  inches  long,  IJ  inches  wide,  with  reversed  buckles 
stitched  in  front  end  with  lap  3  inches  long,  forming  loop;  back  ends  split  9  inches 
to  form  billets  |  inch  wide,  to  which  rolled  cruppers  are  attached  with  stitched  lap 
2)  inches  long  on  one  side  and  }-inch  buckle  and  chape  on  other;  layers  8  inches 
long,  li  inches  wide,  stitched  on  top  of  bodies,  so  as  to  form  a  l|-inch  opening  14 
inches  from  ends  of  crupper  billets,  properly  wedged  for  carrying  straps  to  pass  through; 
back  of  this,  a  No.  456  ll-inch  D  is  stitched  in  with  wedges,  and  a  No.  8  copper  rivet 
and  burr  in  laps  back  and  front  of  D;  stitched  b}^  hand. 

Two  carrying  straps,  6  feet  long,  1^  inches  wide,  reversed  buckle  and  two  slide 
loops  in  each  end. 

Two  martingales,  4  feet  10  inches  lon^,  1}  inches  wide,  split  18  inches,  with  billets 
9  inches  long,  }  inch  wide,  with  buckles  m  front  end,  reversed  l)-inch  buckles  stitched 
in  back  end;  laps  2)  inches  long;  stitched  by  hand. 


One  stock. — Best'quality  white  hickory,  split  with  the  grain  (not  turned)  and  neatlv 
dressed;  to  be  4  feet  6  inches  long;,  1  inch  diameter  at  butt,  tapering  to  i  inch  at  lash 
end,  with  buckskin  loop  1  inch  wide  and  4^  inches  long,  wrapped  to  stock  for  not  less 
than  2)  inches  with  waxed  bridle  thread. 

One  Uuh. — Best  quality  buckskin,  eight  plait;  to  be  9  feet  long,  exclusive  of  cracker; 
swell  of  belly,  f  inch,  gradually  tapering  toward  loop  to  a  diameter  of  ^5  inch  and 
loward  cracker  to  a  diameter  of  |  inch;  swell  to  commence  11  inches  from  loop,  its 
flireatest  diameter  26  inches  from  end  of  loop.    Cracker  to  be  not  less  than  10  inches 
long,  braided  3  inches  on  lash. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

AU  measurements  given  are  for  parts  made  up,  allowance  to  be  made  for  laps,  chapes, 
etc.,  all  to  be  made  of  the  best  material,  the  wnole  to  be  made  in  the  best  workmanlike 
manner  throughout;  all  leather,  not  otherwise  specified,  to  be  the  best  quality  No.  1 
oak  or  hemlock  tanned  harness;  buckles,  not  otherwise  specified,  to  be  No.  52  XX 
japanned,  malleable,  roller,  barrel  pattern;  rings  and  D's  to  be  japanned  malleable 
iron;  all  stitching  not  otherwise  specified  to  be  done  by  hand,  or  locK-stitch  machine, 
eight  to  the  inch,  with  four-cord  (unless  otherwise  specified )*No.  10  thread,  well  waxed 
with  black  wax;  the  beginning  and  ending  of  stitching  in  all  laps  to  be  secured  with  not 
less  than  two  drop  stitches  (additional  stitches  are  required  in  line  laps);  on  each  edge 
of  laps,  next  to  buckles,  rings,  and  D's,  two  drop  stitches  are  required;  straps,  billets, 
loops,  chapes,  safes,  la^rers,  laps,  and  edges  to  be  neatly  edged,  blackened,  creased,  and 
fiinished;  straps  and  billets  to  have  proper  number  of  holes  punched;  points  on  billets, 
layers,  and  straps  to  be  round  or  pencil  shaped. 

Harness  to  be  neatly  stamped  with  name  of  manufacturer  and  subject  to  the  usual 
Government  inspection. 

Adopted  May  29,  1900.    Amended  February  18,  1907.    Q.  M.  G.  0.  No.  139020. 
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SPECIFICATIONS   FOR   BUCKBOARD   AND   SURREY   HARNESS  (cOMBINED)« 
FOR   TWO-HORSE   VEHICLE. 

Two  bridles — Crown  pieces. — One  and  one-half  inches  wide,  24  inches  long,  split 
6}  inches  at  each  end,  so  as  to  form  two  }-inch  billets,  to  receive  buckles  or  cheek 
pieces  and  tidroat  latches,  with  lay  on  top  l|  inches  wide,  12  inches  long,  raised  center, 
with  {-inch  ring  at  each  end  to  attach  straps  of  ring  gag  runners,  }-inch  buckle,  chape 
and  loop  in  center  to  receive  winker  stay  billets. 

Gag  straps, — Five-eighths  inch  wide,  12  inches  long,  f-inch  buckle  and  loop,  with 
two  f-inch  slide  loops.    Stitched  by  hand. 

Two  ring  gags. — One  inch  by  1}  inches.  No.  23,  '*or  eaual,"  solid  nickel. 

Fronts. — IJ-inch,  chain  No.  73,  *'or  equal,'*  solid  nickel. 

Rosettes. — No.  1717,  "or  equal,"  2i  inches,  solid  nickel,  with  wear-leathers  under- 
neath. 

Throat  latches. — Three-fourths  inch  wide,  19  inches  long,  J-inch  buckle  and  loop  at 
each  end,  3-inch  laps.    Stitched  by  hand. 

Cheeks. — ^Three-fourths  inch  wide,  f-inch  buckles,  8  inches  between  buckles,  with 
box  loops,  20  inches  from  top  cheek  buckle  to  end  of  cheek  billets,  with  solid  nickel  • 
cheek  loops  stitched  in  below  buckles  to  receive  nose  band  and  cheek  billets,  3-inch 
extended  lap  on  billets  one  side  and  extended  lap,  stitched  by  hand. 

Blinds. — Coach,  No.  88,  **or  equal,"  i-inch  swell,  patent  winker  leather,  grain 
leather  lined,  two  rows  stitching,  one  row  to  secure  lining  of  blinds. 

Winker  stays. — One  and'  five-eighths  inches  wide,  15  inches  long,  split  8  inches, 
rounded  7  inches,  one  inch  to  be  inserted  in  blinds,  billets  7  inches  tapered  to  }-inch 
to  buckle  in  crown  pieces. 

Face  drops. — Billets  }  inch  wide,  10  inches  long,  bodies  2}  inches  by  5  inches,  swell, 
patent  leather,  raised  oval  center,  3  rows  stitching. 

Bridle  reins. — Billet  ends  rounded,  each  14  inches  (in  clear)  sewed  into  }-inch  ring 
at  one  end,  with  1  i-inch  lap,  9-inch  billet;  }-inch  buckle,  4-inch  extended  lap  at  other 
end,  loop  in  back  and  front  of  buckle.  Center  reins  three-fourths  inch  wide,  66 
inches  long,  sewed  into  ring  or  round  at  one  end,  2}  inches  lap,  and  buckled  into  ring 
or  round  at  other  end,  with  }-inch  reversed  buckle,  and  two  }-inch  slide  loops,  one 
|-inch  slide  loop  on  back  of  center.    Laps  stitched  by  hand. 

Nose  hands. — One  and  one-eighth  inches  wide,  31  inches  long  (made  upj,  "scalloped  " 
double  and  stitched  front,  raised  center;  2  rows  stitching,  with  slottea  holes  to  pass 
over  cheek  loops,  to  be  141  inches  from  center  of  slotted  holes,  chin  parts  cut  to  f  inch 
at  noints,  with  f-inch  buckle  and  loop.     Lap  stitched  by  hand. 

Bits. — Dexter  heavy  No.  519,  **or  equal,"  standard,  nickel,  half  cheek,  snaffle. 

Two  hitch  reins. — Six  feet  eight  inches  long,  }  inch  wide,  billet  on  one  end  10  inches 
long  (in  clear),  with  }-inch  buckle  and  loop  sewed  in  with  2i-inch  lap;  japanned 
f-inch  snap  sewed  in  with  2^-inch  lap  at  other  end ;  loose  {-inch  japanned  nng  between 
snap  and  billet.    Stitched  by  hand. 

TWO  collars. — Heavy  coach,  patent  leather  rim  and  back,  fair  kip  grain  leather  face, 
to  be  lapped  at  throat  not  less  than  2)  inches,  solid  rim  to  measure  not  less  than  4} 
inches  outside,  belly  to  be  well  faced  with  best  quality  western  ho^  hair;  ticking 
between  hair  and  straw,  bulge  at  point  of  shoulder  to  measure  not  less  than  11)  inches, 
exclusive  of  rim,  the  middle  seam  to  be  stitched  by  hand  three  to  the  inch  with  double 
ends,  6  cord  No.  12  best  quality  white  shoe  thread,  well  waxed  with  black  wax.  Hie 
outside  edge  to  be  with  folded  welt,  stitched  by  hand  with  heavy  waxed  thread  five 
to  the  inch,  the  welt  to  be  sewed  in  between  back  and  face  of  collar;  the  seam  to  be  on 
inside,  the  welt  to  be  in  one  solid  piece  of  same  leather  as  fare  of  collar;  to  be  fini^ed 
with  two  buckle  chapes,  each  3  inches  long  with  f-inch  English  wire  buckle  and  }-inch 
loops;  two  billets  f-inch  wide,  7  inches  long  (in  clear);  billets,  loops,  and  chapes  to  be 
the  best  harness  leather,  edges  creased  and  blackea,  chapes  and  billets  attached  to 
collar  with  3-inch  laps,  not  less  than  24  stitches  to  the  lap,  ends  of  collars  neatly  capped 
before  finishing.  Pads  of  solid  harness  leather,  7}  inches  by  5i  inches,  to  be  well 
skived  and  attached  to  end  of  collar  by  same  stitches  as  billets;  leaving  the  stitches 
smooth  with  no  knots  under  pads,  at  other  end  by  f-inch  creased  loop  encircling  collar, 
the  loop  to  be  well  stitched  to  pad;  the  size  of  collar  and  name  of  maker  stamped  on 
billets. 

T\do  pairs  homes . — Coach,  8  pounds,  full  close  plate,  solid  white  nickel,  heavy  Lon- 
don draut  eyes,  1  J-inch  terrets,  neavy  English  wire  pattern,  without  inside  loops,  with 
two  whole  beveled  edge  hame'  clips  and  J-inch  oval-head  hame  rivets. 

Four  hame  straps. — Upper  three-fourths  inch  wide,  26  inches  long,  with  3-inch 
laps.  Lower  three-fourths  inch  wide,  18  inches  long,  3-inch  laps,  each  to  have  f-inch 
roller  buckle,  }-inch  loops.    Stitched  by  hand. 
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Two  sjoread  straps. — Five-eighths  inch  wide,  20  inches  lon^,  |-inch  buckle  and  loops, 
l}-inch  laps,  with  l}-inch  medium  weight  white  celluloid  nng  at  one  end,  two  f -inch 
slide  loops.    Stitched  by  hand. 

Two  pairs  home  tugs.—Sades  2}  inches  at  buckles,  2|  inches  at  clips,  13}  inches  long, 
to  form  buckle  safes,  layers  1}  inches  wide,  cut  21  inches  long,  and  shai)ed  to  pass 
through  box  loop  4}  inches  long,  to  form  buckle  chapes  1|  inches  wide,  with  patent- 
leather  front,  two  rows  false  stitching;  length  of  tugs  from  buckles  to  clips  10  inches, 
outside  clips. 

Four  traces. — One  and  three-eighths  inches  wide,  78  inches  long,  raised  center,  not 
less  than  five-sixteenthb  inch  thick  at  edges,  with  l}-inch  dart  hole  atone  end  stitched 

7\ro  breeching. — Bodies  1}  inches  wide,  to  be  42  inches  between  outside  dees,  inside 
layer  cut  li  inches  by  46  inches,  outside  layer  cut  1 J  inches  by  58  inches,  with  6  inches 
scalloped  and  raised  points  at  each  end,  points  to  lap  on  side  straps,  bodies  to  be 
doubled  and  stitched,  raised  center  2  rows  stitching,  four  }-inch  box  loop  tu^,  stitched 
by  hand,  4  inches  long,  }-inch  buckle,  secured  to  top  of  breeching  bodies  with  Philips' 
harness  dees,  one  at  each  end,  and  one  8  inches  from  each  end,  two  trace  bearers,  out- 
side bearer  3  inches  by  5  inches,  swell,  patent  leather,  3  rows  silk  stitching,  inside 
bearer  1  inch  plain,  both  secured  to  bottom  of  breechinjB;  bodies  with  Philips'  harness 
dees,  same  to  be  properly  placed;  side  straps  1}  inches  wide,  52  inches  long  (cut  length) 
to  extend  4  inches  m  body  of  breeching,  with  2}  inches  of  stitching  in  center  of  each 
end. 

Two  kip  straps. — "Forked,"  2J  inches  wide,  56  inches  long,  split  19  inches  at  each 
end,  so  as  to  form  two  }-iQch  billets  to  buckle  in  breeching  tues,  center  reduced  to  1^ 
inches  to  pass  through  openine  in  turnbacks,  with  3  scallopea  on  each  side,  and  one 
double  scallop  opemng  3^  incnes  long,  cut  in  center  of  scallop  on  each  side  of  turn- 
backs (hip  straps  to  be  cut        shaped). 

Two  pads. — Coach,  No.  55,  Park,  **or  equal,"  2J  inches,  swell,  patent  leather,  oval 
top,  3  screws,  3  rows  stitching,  leather  facing  with  patent  leather  cover,  hand -buffed 
leather  bottom,  plated  crupper  loops,  li-inch  terrcts,  plain  heavy  English  wire  pattern; 
pedestal  coupe  nook.  Skirts  2\  inches  wide,  swell  snaped,''18  mches  long,  cut  length 
(2-ply),  double  and  stitched,  tapered  to  point  at  lower  end,  bearing  straps  If  incnes 
wide,  19  inches  long  (cut  length)  swell  snape,  with  8-inch  opening  for  traces  to  pass 
through,  secured  to  bottom  of  skirts  with  3-inch  wedged  lap,  bearing  straps  to  be 
doubled  and  stitched,  raised  center,  and  fastened  to  skirts  at  top  with  7-inch  lap; 
billets  1^  inches  wide,  12  inches  lon^  (in  clear),  fastened  between  skirts  and  bearing 
straps  with  3-inch  lap  at  lower  end,  stitched  by  hand.  Under  housing  6}  inches,  swell 
shape,  felt  lined,  chain  No.  73,  "or  equal,"  solid  nickel. 

Two  tvmbacks. — Bodies  1}  inches  wide,  60  inches  long,  split  8  inches  at  one  end,  so 
as  to  form  ^wo  }-inch  billets  for  crupper  buckles,  bodies  to  be  lined  13  inches,  witn  3 
scallojM  on  each  side,  to  have  openings  H  inches  wide,  14  inches  from  end  of  billets 
for  hip  straps  to  pass  through;  front  to  be  reduced  to  1  inch;  and  to  form  reversed 
strap  with  1-inch  Duckte  and  two  slide  loops. 

Two  crupfers. — Round,  soft,  5  inches,  outside  measurement,  made  with  two  J-inch 
buckles  ana  loops,  to  be  stuffed  with  flaxseed,  outside  seam. 

Two  saddle  heUvbarkds.—^Tie  and  three-fourths  inches  wide,  21  inches  long,  double 
and  stitched,  buckles  set  back  to  torm  safes,  17  inches  between  buckles,  top  of  bodies 
punched  to  receive  lower  part  ojf  buckle  chape,  chapes  \\  inches  wide,  3  inches  long, 
IJ-inch  roller  buckle,  1  J-inch  loops.    Stitched  by  hand. 

Two  choke-straps. — Bodies  IJ  inches  wide,  36  inches  long,  with  reversed  l}-inch 
buckle  at  lower  end,  forming  loop,  billet  on  upper  end  1  inch  wide,  20  inches  Iom, 
1-inch  buckle,  4-inch  lap,  IJ-inch  box  loop;  patent  leather  fall  inserted  between  body 
and  billet,  body  of  choke-strap  to  pass  through  lining  of  frc«;.    Stitched  by  hand. 

Tivo  pole  straps. — One  and  three-eighths  inches  wide,  48  inches  long,  with  Ij-inch 
trace  buckle,  doubled  and  stitched,  two  rows  stitching,  3-inch  box  loop  on  upper  side, 
two  IJ-inch  cut  loops  on  under  side,  one  at  each  end  of  box  loop. 

One  jpair  dovbU  tines. — All  black,  30  feet  long,  outside  check  J-inch  wide,  84  inches 
long;  billets  {-inch  wide.  12  inches  long,  square  point,  4i-inch  laps,  2)  inches  in  back, 
2  inches  in  front  of  buckle,  }-inch  cut  loop  in  iront,  IJ-inch  loop  in  back  of  buckle; 
inside  check  J-inch  wide  78  inches  long;  billets,  buckles,  laps,  and  loops  the  same  as  on 
outside  checks,  |-inch  buckle,  li-inch  box  loop  at  other  end,  square  points,  3-inch 
laps;  hand  parts  1 J  inch  wide,  96  inches  long,  attached  to  outside  checks  with  6-inch 
scalloped  raised  points;  f-inch  buckle  and  loops  on  one  side,  IJ-inch  lap,  f -inch  billet 
on  otner  side,  all  stitched  by  hand,  with  one  2 J-inch  white  celluloid  center  ring, 
medium  weight. 

Size  of  collars  and  homes. — To  have  ten  20-inch,  ten  21-inch,  five  22-inch,  in  each  lot 
of  25  double  sets.     Hames  to  match  the  collars  in  each  case. 

General  provisions. — All  measurements  given  are  for  parts  made  up,  except  those 
otherwise  specified,  allowance  to  be  made  for  laiw,  chapes,  etc.,  all  to  be  maae  ot  the 
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best  material,  the  whole  to  be  made  in  the  best  workmanlike  manner  throughout;  all 
leather  not  otherwise  specified  to  be  of  the  best  C[ua]ity  No.  1  oak  or  hemlock  tanned 
harness,  free  from  defects;  all  buckles  to  be  English  wire  bent  heel,  heavy  pattern,  all 
trimmings  and  buckles  to  be  solid  white  nickel:  all  stitching  not  otherwise  specified 
to  be  done  by  hand,  or  lock  stitch  machine,  8  stitches  to  tne  inch,  with  four  cord 
No.  12  Barbour's  shoe  thread,  well  waxed  with  black  wax,  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  stitching  in  all  laps  to  be  secured  with  not  less  than  two  drop  stitches,  ail  straps, 
billets,  loops,  chapes,  safes,  layers,  laps  and  edges  to  be  neatly  edged;  blacked, 
single  creased  by  nand  and  finished;  straps  and  oillets  to  have  proper  number  of 
holes  punched;  points  on  bUlets,  layers  and  straps  to  be  round  or  pencil  shaped; 
all  box  loop  to  be  made  of  fair  skirting  leather,  well  blacked;  all  rounds  to  be  not 
less  than  f  inch  in  diameter.  The  breeching,  traces',  belly  bands  and  skirts  to 
be  made  with  roimd  edges  and  to  be  not  less  than  ^^^  inch  thick  at  edges.  The 
date  of  contract  and  name  of  manufacturer  to  be  neatly  stamped  on  the  harness. 
The  harness  shall  be  subject  to  inspection,  during  process  of  manufacture,  by  an 
officer  or  agent  of  the  Quartermaster  s  Department.  Final  inspection  will  be  made 
upon  delivery. 

Jefferson viLLE  Depot, 

Quartermaster* 8  Department,  July  7,  1904. 

Amended  February  18,  1907. 


SPECIFICATIONS   FOB    STATION    WAGON    HABNESS    WITH   BBEECHINO. 

[Approved  by  the  Quartermaster-Oeneral,  U.  S.  Army,  September  6, 1905.    No.  136165.] 

Bridles  (f ) — Crown  '^iece. — Twenty-four  inches  long,  H  inches  wide,  split  6i  inches 
at  each  end  to  form  f>mch  billets  to  receive  buckles  of  cheek  pieces  ana  throat  strap, 
with  raised  layer  on  top  12  inches  long,  with  (  inch  brass  dee  at  each  end  to  receive 
gag  straps,  f-inch  buckle  chape  and  loop  in  center  for  billet  of  winker  stay. 

Gag  strap. — Twelve  inches  long,  }  inch  wide,  lap  \\  inch,  J-inch  buckle  and  loop, 
two  1-inch  slide  loops,  two  ring  gags,  No.  23  or  equal,  solid  brass,  1  by  \\  inches. 
Hand  stitched. 

Fronts. — One  inch  solid  brass  chain.  No.  80  or  equal. 

Rosettes. — No.  80  Star  Armour,  or  equal,  2i-inch  solid  brass. 

Throat  strap. — Nineteen  inches  long,  f-inch  wide,  "buckle  and  loop,  2i-inch  lap  at 
each  end. 

Cheek  pieces. — Five-eighths  inch  wide,  8  inches  between  buckles,  box  loops,  20 
inches  from  top  buckle  to  end  of  billet,  2i  inches  extended  laps  below  buckle,  with 
solid  brass  oval  cheek  loop  to  receive  nose  bands  and  billets. 

Blinds. — No.  50,  i  inch  or  equal. 

Winker  stay. — Fifteen  inches  long,  IJ  inches  wide,  split  8  inches,  rounded  7  inches, 
inserted  1  inch  into  blind,  billets  7  inches,  tapering  to  f  inch. 

Face  drops. — Patent  leather,  style  No.  7,  lined  or  equal. 

Reins. — ^Rounded  14  inches,  with  solid  brass  }-inch  ring  on  upper  end,  IJ-inch  lap, 
lower  ends  to  have  13  inches  cut,  f-inch  billets,  with  extended  lap  4}  inches  long,  loop 
each  end  of  buckle,  center  rein  60  inches  long,  f  inch  wide,  stitched  into  ring  of  one 
round,  with  2i-inch  lap,  other  end  reversed,  ^dth  f-inch  buckle  and  two  slide  loops  in 
other  round.     All  laps  hand  stitched. 

Nose  bands.  Made  up  31  inches  lon^,  If  inches  wide,  scalloped,  doubled  and 
stitched  front,  raised  center,  four  rows  stitching,  with  slotted  holes  to  pass  over  check 
loop,  14  inches  from  center  to  center  of  holes,  chin  part  to  taper  f  inch,  with  f-inch 
buckle  and  loop,  2i-inch  lap  one  end,  other  end  f-inch  billet. 

Bits.—  Voskch  elbow.  No.  40,  or  equal.  No.  1  quality,  reversible  steel  cheek,  round 
sliding  bc^m,  solid  nickel. 

Curb  «/ra/).— Twenty-four  inches  long,  f  inch  wide,  f-inch  buckle  and  loop,  lap  IJ 
inches,  two  slide  loops.     Hand  stitched. 

Two  hitch  mrw.— vSeventy-eight  inches  long;  f  inch  wide,  10-inch  billet,  f-inch 
buckle  and  loop,  3-inch  lap  one  end,  other  end  f  inch,  Japanned  snap,  stitched  on  with 
21-inch  lap;  }-inch  brass  slide  ring  between  snap  and  billet.     Hand  stitched. 

Collars. — Light  coach,  patent  leather  rim  and  oack,  fair  kip  ^in  leather  face,  to  be 
lapped  at  throat  not  less  than  2i  inches,  well  shaped  to  receive  hames,  solid  rim  to 
measure  not  less  than  3  inches  nor  more  than  31  inches  outside,  belly  to  be  well  faced 
with  best  quality  hair,  ticking  between  straw  and  hair;  bulge  at  point  of  shoulder  to 
measure  not  less  than  9  inches  nor  more  than  10  inches  exclusive  of  rim,  middle  seam 
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to  be  four  stitches  to  the  inch  with  four-cord  No.  10  thread,  outside  seam  to  have 
folded  welt,  same  stitches  as  other  seam,  with  double  ends,  welt  to  be  one  of  solid  piece, 
same  quality  as  face  of  collar,  to  be  finished  as  follows:  Well  capped  with  soft  leather, 
two  billets,  buckles  and  chape,  with  harness  leather  pad  8  inches  lonf?.  5}  inches  wide, 
secured  to  collar  on  one  side  with  same  stitches  as  oiUets,  other  side  to  have  f-inch 
loop,  chapes  and  billets  to  have  3-inch  lap  with  not  less  than  thirty  stitches. 

name». — Four  pounds,  full  brass.  2  inches  larger  size  than  collars,  three-hole  face 
clip,  finger  draft  eye  strap  and  eye.  kidney  links  and  rings,  IJ-inch  oval  solid  brass. 

JSpreaa  straps. — Twenty  inches  long,  f  inch  wide,  f-inrh  buckle  and  loop,  lap  li 
inches,  two  slide  loops,  with  IJ-inch  white  celluloid  ring.     Hand  stitched. 

Bame  girajf. — Upper  26  inches  long,  }  inch  wide,  lower  22  inches  long,  }  inch  wide, 
each  with  }-inch  brass  roller  buckle  and  two  loops  3  inches  lap.     Hana  stitched. 

Hame  tugs. — ^Buckle  1|  inches,  side  loop,  English  vrire  bent  heel,  solid  brass;  safe 
20)  inches  long;  2}  inches  at  clip  end,  3^  inches  at  buckle  to  fonn  buckle  safe,  layer 
cut  34  inches  long,  1}  inches  wide,  shaped  to  pass  through  box  loop  7)  inches  long  and 
form  buckle  chape  li  inches  wide;  patent  leather  frrmt^  from  loop  to  clip,  with  two 
rows  false  stitching. 

Pad  tuas. — Four  inches  long,  {  inch  wide,  3i-inch  box  loop.  J-inch  buckle,  one  end; 
other  end  secured  to  loop  in  trace  buckle.     Hand  stitchecl. 

Btlly  band  bilku. — ^Twelve  inches  long,  I  inch  wide,  attached  to  bottom  loop  of  trace 
buckle,  with  3-inch  lap,  to  have  extra  filler  properly  punched  to  receive  belly-lxEUid 
buckle.    Hand  stitched. 

Trace. — Seventy-two  inches  long,  IJ  inches  wide,  doubled  and  stitched,  four  rows 
stitching,  raised  center,  one  end  punched  to  buckle  into  trace  buckle,  other  end  to 
have  dart  hole. 

BreecMng. — ^Bodies  1}  inches  wide,  42  inches  between  outside  dees,  inside  layer  cut 
46  inches  long,  IJ  inches  wide;  outside  layer  58  inchee  long  to  form  6-inch  scallop 
points  at  each  end,  points  to  lap  on  side  straps,  four  rows  stitching  on  bodies,  raisea 
center,  four  |-inch  box  loop  tugs,  handstitched,  4  inches  long,  f -inch  buckle  one  end 
other  end  secured  to  breecning  with  f -inch  Philip's  harness  dee,  one  at  each  end  and 
one  8  inches  from  each  end;  one  trace  bearer  No.  7  or  equal  attached  to  outside  of 
breeching  on  underside  or  bottom  opposite  end  of  tug;  plain  leather  carriers  on  inside 
of  breeching  secured  by  1  inch  Philip^s  dee. 

Side  straps. — Fifty-two  inches  long,  1}  inches  wide,  cut  length  .to  extend  4  inches 
into  body  of  breeching,  properly  punched  to  buckle  in  trace  buckle. 

Hip  straps. — Cut  56  inches  lon^,  2  inches  wide:  each  end  split  19  inches  to  form  f- 
inch  billets  to  buckle  into  breeching  tugs,  cut  shaped  to  fit  hips,  reduced  center  to  IJ 
inches  to  pass  through  openings  in  turnback,  three  scriHops  on  each  side,  with  double 
scollop  opening  on  each  side. 

Tttmbach. — Double  reversed,  bodies  23  inches  long.  I J  inches  wide,  split  9  inches  to 
form  two  waved  billets  for  crupper  buckles,  reversed  strap  60  inches  long,  J  inch  wide, 
lapped  14  inches  on  body  with  retuni  filler  opening  14  inches  from  end  of  billet  for  hip 
strap  to  pass  through,  }-inch  buckle  with  J-inch  cut  loop  in  fn)nt  of  box  l(x)p  3i  inches 
long  on  each  side  of  hip-strap  opening. 

Cruppers. — Round,  soft,  4J  inches,  stuffed  with  flaxseed,  J-inch  buckle,  chape  and 
loop  on  each  end  outside  seam. 

Coach  p>ads. — *'The  Belle,"  or  equal,  li  inch  swell,  three  hch^ws,  trimmed  with  solid 
brass,  If-inch  terrets,  flat  top  pedestal  coupe  hook  No.  5  swivel  end  dees. 

Shirts. — Two  and  one-half  inches  at  swell,  1  J-inch  lH)tt<»m,  15§  inches  from  bottom 

rid  screw  to  end  of  skirt  lined  slight  raise,  four  rows  stitching,  billets  12  inches  long, 
inch  wide,  secured  between  skirts  and  lining  with  three  rows  stitching. 

flotmn^.-— Six-inch  felt  lined  No.  80  solid  brass  chain,  or  equal. 

Market  strap. — ^Ten  inches  long,  J  inch  wide,  double  and  stitched  into  end  dee  of  pad. 

Bellybands  (saddle). — Twenty-one  inches  long,  IJ  inches  wide,  two-ply  raised  center, 
buckles  set  back  to  form  safe,  17  inches  between  buckles,  top  of  body  punched  to  receive 
buckle  chape;  chape,  hand  stitched,  3  inches  long,  J  inch  wide,  J-mch  roller  buckle, 
four  rows  stitching. 

Billet  bellyband. — Twenty-five  inches  long,  J  inch  wide,  J-inch  roller  buckles  on 
each  end,  3-inch  laps.     Hand  stitched. 

Choke  strap  bodies. — Three  feet  long,  IJ  inches  wide.  10  inches  long,  j-inch  wide 
billet  on  lower  end  set  to  receive  buckle  at  end  of  body  wlien  turned,  3-inch  billet  20 
inches  long,  J  inch  wide,  stitched  on  upper  end  with  cxt funded  lap  and  }-inch  buckle, 
with  No.  7  (or  equal)  frog  body  passing  through  linini^  of  froe.     Hand  stitched. 

Yoke  strap. — TTiree  feet  6  inches  long,  double  and  stitchwl  four  rows,  li  inches  wide, 
2-inch  box  loop  on  top,  1-inch  cut  loop  on  each  side  of  box  loop  on  bottom  side,  li-inch 
solid  brass  roller  buckle. 
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Lines  (double). --All  black,  each  side  15  feet  long,  inside  checks  78  inches  long, 
I  inch  wide,  front  end  to  have  f-inch  buckle  with  12-inch  billet,  4}-inch  extended  laps; 
f-inch  cut  loop  in  front  of  buckle,  2-inch  box  loop  back.  Other  end  to  h^ve  {-inch 
buckle,  2-inch  box  loop,  3i-inch  lap.  Outside  check  84  inches  long,  }  inch  wide, 
front  end  to  have  buckle  and  billet  same  as  inside  check,  other  end  to  have  5-inch 
scolloped  point  stitched  on  hand  parts.    All  stitching  by  hand. 

Hand  parts. — Ninety-six  inches  lonff,  1 J  inches  wide  attached  to  fronts,  other  end  to 
have  J-inch  buckle  and  billet,  one  celluloid  ring,  2|-inch,  for  cross  checks. 

General  provisions. — All  buckles  not  otherwise  specified  to  be  English  wire,  solid 
brass  bent  heel. 

AU  straps  or  billets  to  be  properly  punched. 

AH  edges  to  be  properly  eaged  and  with  flesh  side  blacked  (no  creasing)  and  polished. 

All  stitching  not  otherwise  specified  to  be  done  by  hand  or  lock-stitch  machine,  10 
stitches  to  the  inch,  with  4-c»rd  No.  3  Barbour's  thread,  well  waxed  with  black  wax. 
Beginning  and  ending  of  all  laps  to  have  not  less  than  one  back  stitch. 

All  leather  to  be  No.  1  <>ak  or  hemlock  tanned  (as  per  specifications  at  depot);  work 
to  be  done  in  tho  host  workmanlike  manner.  Inspection  to  be  made  during  manufac- 
ture, and  final  inspection  to  be  made  on  receipt  of  harness  at  depot. 

Size  of  collars  to  every  25  double  sets:  ten,  19  inches;  twenty,  20  inches,  and  twenty, 
21  inches. 

Hames  to  measure  2  inches  longer  than  size  of  collars. 

General  Depot  of  the  Quartermaster  Department, 

Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  September  19.  1905. 
L.  R.  No.  11,  1905. 
Amended  February  18,  1907. 


SPECIFICATIONS   FOR   LIGHT   EXPRESS    HARNESS. 

Bridle — Cromn  piece. — Two  feet  long,  IJ  inches  wide,  split  6}  inches  on  each  end  to 
receive  }-inrh  bnrklo«,  rhapo  and  |-inch  buckle  on  top  to  receive  winker  stay,  layer 
on  top  5  inches  long,  |-inch  wide. 

Tm-oat  hUch. — Nineteen  inches  long,  }-inch  wide,  with  f-inch  brass  wire  buckles, 
swivel  on  each  end,  with  2-inch  laps.     Stitched  by  hand. 

Front. — Seven-eighth  inch,  all  leather,  with  brass  loop  ornaments,  like  that  on 
standard  sample  which  is  known  to  the  trade  as  "No.  47." 

Rosettes. — One  and  fivo-eighth-inch  *'U.  S. "  filled  brass,  with  1-inch  wire  loops,  and 
wear-leathers  underneath. 

Cheeks. — Eight  inches  between  buckles  with  box  loop;  20  inches  from  top  buckle 
to  end  of  billet;  }-inch  wide,  with  J -inch  buckles,  japanned  cheek  loop  stuched  in 
below  lower  buckle  to  receive  noseband  and  cheek  billet. 

Blinds. — Round-comerod,  J-inch,  grain  patent  leather,  grain  leather  lined;  3  rows 
straight  machine  stitching,  with  a  l|-inch  filled  brass  "U.  S."  ornament  on  outside  of 
each. 

Winker  stays. — Flat  HJ  inches  long,  li  inclies  wide,  tapered  at  one  end  to  buckle 
into  }-inch  buckle  on  crown-piece;  split  8  inches  to  form  two  f-inch  ends,  that  extend 
1  inch  into  blinds. 

Noseband. — Fourteen  and  one-half  inches  long,  }-inch  wide,  with  a  hole  inserted 
at  each  end  J  by  1  inch  long  to  loop  over  cheek  loop. 

Bit. — Jointed  malleable  mouth;  loose  2i-inch  wrought  rings,  nickel  plated. 

Hitch  rein. — Six  feet  8  inches  long,  }-inch  wide,  billed  on  one  end  11  inches  long 
with  }-inch  bucklp,  and  loop  sewed  in  with  2 J-inch  lap;  japanned  f-inch  snap  sewed 
in  with  2i-inch  lap  at  other  end;  loose  J-inch  japanned  ring  between  snap  and  billet. 
Stitched  by  hand. 

Bridle  rein. — Two  ends  roundpd,  rach  13J  inches  in  clear,  sewed  with  2-inch  extended 
laps  into  J-inch  jupanntnl  No.  8  rings  at  one  enH;  9-inch  billet  with  |-inch  buckle  and 
extended  3-inch  lap  at  other  end;  loop  back  and  front  of  buckle;  center  of  rein  5  feet 
6  inches  long,  }  iiicn  wide,  sewed  into  ring  of  round  on  one  end,  with  2i-inch  lap  and 
buckle  into  ring  of  round  at  other  end  with  J-inch  reversed  but'kle  and  two  slide  loops, 
with  slide  loop  on  back  of  center.     Laps  stitched  by  hand. 

Hames. — Brass-trimmed,  like  those  on  standard  sample,  steel-clad  express,  known 
to  the  trade  as  "Little  Dandy,"  No.  290,  for  18  to  22  inch  collars;  solid  wear  leathers 
3  X  3J  inches,  secured  with  five  tacks  under  hame  staples. 

Hame  Htraps.-  One  22  and  one  26  inches  long,  }  inch  wide,  with  2  loops  and  japanned 
malleable  barrel  roller  buckles.    Stitched  by  hand. 
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Traces,— Six  feet  8  inches  long,  1}  inches  wide;  one  row  stitching  all  around,  3-ply 
solid  leather,  fastened  to  hames  with  two-holed  clips  and  }-inch  round  head,  braB»> 
capped  rivets;  swell  in  front  end  of  trace  9  inches  long,  with  two  scallop,  one  3  inches 
and  the  other  2)  inches  wide,  tapered  down;  three  holes,  nicely  stitcned  all  around. 
If  inches  long,  2)  inches  apart  on  back  end  of  trace  to  receive  singletree. 

Choke  stra'p. — ^Three  feet  6  inches  long,  1  inch  wide,  1-inch  japanned  malleable 
barrel  roller  buckle  on  one  end,  and  billet  1  foot  8  inches  long,  with  1-inch  buckle  on 
the  other.    Stitched  by  hand. 

Saddle. — ^Tree,like  that  on  standard  sample,  known  to  the  trade  as  4)  inch  "Nashua 
EkpresB,"  japanned  seat,  patent  leather  jockey;  2  brass  i-inch  saddle  nails  on  top  of 
each  side;  skirts  2  thicknesses  harness  leather,  24  inches  long,  1  swell  4}  inches  wide, 
1  row  stitching  all  around,  and  1  row  imitation  stitching;  short,  enameled,  leather- 
lined  pad  extending  down  on  each  side,  8}  inches  long,  H  inches  wide,  secured  by 
the  pad  screw  and  terret,  and  3  rows  stitching,  each  1)  inches  long  at  lower  end,  and  1 
row  across  upper  end  of  each  pad.  Pad  filled  with  thick,  graduated  felt.  6  tufts  at 
lower  end  of  each  pad;  harness  leather  housing  4}  by  16  incnes  between  pad  and  skirt, 
with  one  imitation  row  of  stitching  all  around  edge;  bearin?  straps  1^  inches  wide, 
17  inches  long,  3-ply,  stitched  aU  around  into  ij-inch  ''Alexander"  bearer  loops, 
which  are  secured  to  tree  by  the  pad  screws  and  terrets;  If-inch  brass  wire  terrets 
and  '*  Nariiua"  brass  wire  express  hook.  Belly  band  billets  if-inches  wide,  14i  inches 
long,Bewed  between  skirt  and  lining  with  3J-iuch  lap.    Stitched  by  hand. 

ffellybands. — ^Two  bellybands  folded,  one  18  inches  and  one  20  inches  long,  2  inches 
wide  at  center;  one  straight  row  stitching  through  center;  one  l}-inch  japanned  mal- 
leable barrel  roller  buckle,  stitched  on  each  end  with  a  round-end  3-inch  chape. 

Shc^t  tugs. — One  and  one-fourth  inches  wide,  11  inches  long,  3-ply,  with  IJ-inch 
japanned  Dee;  l^inch  brass  wire  center-bar  trace  buckle;  billets  1}  inches  wide,  12) 
mches  lon^,  sewed  into  Dee  with  2}-inch  lap;  6  drop  stitches  in  center  of  end  of  lap; 
billet  stitcned  by  hand. 

Breeching. — Solid  body,  1}  inches  wide,  to  be  41  inclies  between  rings,  outside 
layer  cut  51  inches  long,  inside  layer  cut  41  inches  long,  each  to  be  If  inches  wide,  outside 
layer  made  to  embrace  Dees  at  each  end  with  4  inches  skived  laps,  inside  layer  stitched 
on  overlaps,  the  breeching  to  be  (2-ply)  doubled  aitd  stitched  and  finished  with  round 
edge,  to  have  one  If -inch  No.  1  wire,  japanned  malleable  iron  ring  in  each  end,  one  row 
stitching  all  around;  "clianneled"  on  inside,  4  tugs,  stitched  by  hand,  each  4  inches 
long,  |-inch  wide,  with  a  }-inch  solid  brass  top  guard  buckle  and  box  loop  2  inches 
long,  stitched  in;  two  of  the  tu^  fastened  in  breeching  rings;  the  other  two  tugs 
fastened  into  breeching  bodies,  with  }-inch  japanned  "Phillips"  Dees,  6}  inches  from 
ring  on  end  of  breeching  body,  extra  row  stitching  to  secure  Dees. 

Turnback. — Four  feet  long,  li  inches  wide,  split  at  one  end  8i  inches  to  form  f-inch 
billets  to  receive  two  crupper  buckles;  tapered  at  the  other  end  to  1  inch,  so  as  to 
buckle  into  saddle  loop,  witn  one  reversed  1-inch  buckle  and  two  slide  loops;  the  swell 
9  inches  lon^,  doubled,  to  be  1)  inches  wide,  with  l^inch  opening  for  hip  strap  to  pass 
through,  14  mches  from  end  of  crupper  billets. 

Crupper. — Roimd,  outside  seam,  naxseed  stufl^g,  one  f-inch  buckle  on  each  end. 

Baching  strap, — Four  feet  6  inches  long,  1  inch  wide,  buckle  and  loops  stitched  in 
with  3-inch  laps;  6-inch  lining  back  of  buckle  lap;  l}-inch  lap  on. end  of  lining. 
Stitched  by  hand. 

Hip  strap.— Four  feet  6  inches  long,  If  inches  wide,  split  at  each  end  18  inches,  so 
as  to  form  }-inch  billets  to  buckle  into  breeching  tugs;  two  scallops  on  each  side  be- 
tween turnback  and  split,  cut  down  to  1}  inches  at  center,  where  it  passes  through 
turnback  swell. 

Lines, — All  black,  fronts  1  inch  wide,  6J  feet  long;  billets  9  inches  long,  1-inch 
buckle  and  loop  sewed  in  with  3-inch  lap;  hand  parts  If  inches  wide,  8  feet  long, 
connected  with  fronts  by  straight  lap  3  inches  long;  6  drop  stitches  in  center  of  end 
of  each  lap;  }-inch  buckle  and  loop  in  back  end  of  lines,  with  l)-inch  lap.  All 
stitched  by  hand. 

Collar. — ^iade  of  No.  1  oak-tanned  kip  leather,  well  shiqyed  to  receive  hames, 
blacked  all  over,  throat  lapped  not  less  than  1}  inches,  solid  rim  to  measure  not  less 
than  4}  inches  outside;  belly  to  be  well  faced  with  best  quality  western  hog  bristles; 
ticking  between  hair  and  straw,  bulge  at  point  of  shoulder  to  measure  not  less  than 
llf  inches,  exclusive  of  rim;  middle  seamed  with  leather  thong;  outside  edge  with 
}-inch  welt,  well  stitched  by  hand  with  heavy  waxed  thread;  wear  leathers  or  flaps 
•  on  point  of  bulge  to  measure  5  inches  next  to  rim  and  6  inches  on  the  outer  edge;  to 
be  finished  with  two  buckle  chapes,  each  3  inches  long,  with  f-inch  japanned  mal- 
leable barrel  roller  buckles,  and  f-inch  loops;  two  billets,  each  9  inches  long,  f-inch 
wide;  billets,  loops,  and  chapes  to  be  made  of  best  oak  harness  leather;  edges  creased 
and  blackened;  ohapee  and  nillets  attached  to  collar  with  3-inch  laps,  not  less  than 
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20  stitches  in  each  lap;  ends  of  collars  to  be  capped  with  collar  leather  before  finishing; 
*pad8  of  solid  harness  leather,  7i  inches  long,  5  inches  wide,  attached  at  one  end  to 
collar  by  the  same  stitches  that  secure  the  billets,  at  the  other  end  by  }>inch  creased 
•loop  encircling  the  collar,  well  stitched  to  pad;  size  of  collars  and  name  of  nuJcen 
to  be  stamped  on  billets  of  collars;  sizes  to  run  from  18  to  22  inches. 

General  provitions. — ^All  leather  not  otherwise  specified  to  be  of  best  quality  No.  1 
oak  or  hemlock  tanned  harness;  all  stitching  not  otherwise  specified  to  be  stitched 
by  hand,  or  lock  stitch  machine,  8  to  the  inch,  with  best  quality  No.  10  thread,  well 
waxed;  all  buckles  not  otherwise  specified  to  be  imitation  rubber  harness  buckles, 
wire  bent  heel  pattern,  with  oroide  tongues;  rings  and  dees  to  be  japanned  malleable 
iron;  all  edges,  straps,  loops,  billets,  and  chapes  to  be  nicely  edgea  and  creased,  the 
whole  to  be  made  in  the  best  worknianlike  manner  and  of  the  b^  material;  the  har- 
ness to  be  neatly  stamped  with  name  of  maker  and  date  of  contract  on  front  end  of 
near  trace,  near  side  of  breeching  and  on  crown  piece  of  bridle.  The  harness  to  be 
subject  to  inspection  during  progress  of  construction  by  an  officer  or  agent  of  the 
Quartermasters  Department;  final  inspection  will  be  made  upon  delivery. 

Jkffersonville  Depot, 

Qumtermaster^s  Department^  July  7 ^  1904. 

Amended  February  18,  1907. 


SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  THE  STANDARD  APAREJO  WITH  DALY'S   IMPROVED 
RIBBING    AND  FOR   THE   PULLMAN    PACK    SADDLE   AND   PANNIERS. 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster-Gekeral. 

Specifications  for  Aparejos. 

There  are  in  general  use  the  62  and  60  inch  aparejos,  i.  e.,  measuring  from  end  to 
end  62  and  60  inches,  respectively. 

construction. 

Index  to  body  ofapareJo.—  {l)  The  back  piece,  (2)  the  inside  (or  belly)  piece,  (3)  the 
boots,  (4)  the  boot  facings,  (5)  the  front  facing,  (6)  the  center  facing,  (7 )  the  welts, 
(8)  the  carrier  pieces. 

Note. — The  first  two  items  of  the  above  are  sometimes  referred  to  ae  the  body 
pieces. 

Detailed  Specifications. 

Take  a  60-inch  aparejo,  60  inches  long,  24  inches  wide  at  center  and  24  inches  at  ends. 

1.  The  body.  To  be  made  of  solid  fair  leather,  tallow  finish,  }  of  an  inch  thick, 
sides  to  be  of  good  spread. 

("ut  the  back  piece  43  inches  long  and  24  inches  wide. 

Cut  the  inside  piece  45  inches  long  and  24  inches  wide. 

(>ut  boots  24  inches  long  and  18  inches  wide.  Face  the  hoots  at  each  end  with  a 
semicircular  facing  4  inches  shorter  than  the  width  cf  the  boot. 

Facings  to  meet  at  center  of  boot. 

These  facings  to  be  sewed  on  with  2  seams  J  of  an  inch  apart,  i  of  an  inch  fn>m  their 
semicircular  edges,  and  1  seam  3  inches  from  the  outward  edges. 

The  back-piece  has  a  front  facing,  from  end  to  end  of  6 J  inches  wide.  This  fa<>ing 
to  be  of  g<MKi,  solid  leather,  as  it  is  to  receive  the  crupper  lacings. 

Facing  to  be  sewed  down  with  2  seams,  2}  inches  from  the  inner  edge  for  the  first, 
and  2  inches  from  the  outward  edge  for  the  second. 

This  facing  to  have  6,  j  of  an  inch  holes  punched  1  inch  from  the  inward  edge  and 
spaced  equally  distant  between  the  boot  and  center  facing. 

Center  facing  to  be  24  inches  long  and  8  inches  wide;  to  be  placed  at  center  of  back 

riece  extending  ^m  front  to  rear,  sewed  down,  with  2  seams  on  each  Fide  at  edge 
of  an  inch  apart. 

The  front  facing  on  back  or  body  piece  forms  the  front  of  the  aparejo. 
The  boots  lap  onto  body  pieces  }  of  an  inch  on  outside:  to  be  sewed  down  with  2 
seams  i  of  an  inch  apart,  and  \  of  an  inch  from  edges.     In  lapping  insides  to  l>ack 
pieces  the  fleshy  side  of  the  inside  piece  must  face  outward. 
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In  clc&ing  tip  the  body,  care  ahould  be  taken  to  have  the  boots  or  ends  doubled 
exactly  alike,  so  that  the  top  of  boot  on  inside  will  just  meet  the  end  of  back  body 
piece.  The  center  seam  to  be  sewed  down  through  inside  and  back  pieces,  and  must 
positively  be  in  the  center  of  the  aparejo. 

The  inside  or  belly  piece  will  have  a  ''hand  hole"  5)  inches  long  and  5  inches  wide 
cut  out  in  center  of  inside  piece  15  inches  from  center  seam  to  center  of  hole. 

Back  piece  to  have  a  *^hand  hole  "  of  similar  dimensions  cut  in  center  of  body  piece 
10  inches  from  center  seam  to  center  of  hole,  this  "hand  hole"  to  be  cut  around  to 
within  1  inch  from  either  side  of  center  of  top.  This  forms  a  lid  and  is  provided  with 
1  hole  at  center  of  lower  end  i  of  an  inch  from  edge;  laige  enough  to  receive  thong  for 
lacing.  A  similar  hole  is  provided  on  the  body  in  line  with  tnis  i  of  an  inch  m>m 
edee;  both  holes  facing  up  and  down. 

On  back  of  body  piece  at  rear,  a  slit  12  inches  long  is  provided;  to  be  2  inches  from 
the  outward  or  rear  edge,  commencing  with  1  inch  aoove  the  boot,  running  upward 
towaid  the  center  seam,  and  provided  with  5  holes  on  either  side  of  slit  spaced  equally 
distant  to  receive  lacings. 

In  front  there  must  be  a  welt  of  good,  solid  leather,  I  of  an  inch  wide,  laid  in  between 
the  inside  and  back  pieces,  extending  from  each  end  to  within  {  of  an  inch  of  center 
seam.    This  leaves  a  space  of  H  inches  at  center  to  receive  "metal  square. " 

For  "metal  square"  provide  a  1)  inch  common  japanned  buckle,  remove  the 
tongue  piece,  and  proviae  a  strip  of  leather  2  inches  long,  so  that  when  folded  it  will 
equal  the  thickness  of  welt.  Place  the  square  in  the  fold  of  leather  and  introduce  in 
Keu  of  welt. 

The  fold  of  leather  must  be  introduced  sufficiently  so  as  to  carry  the  metal  square 
snugly  against  the  edge  of  the  anarejo,  the  whole  to  be  pewed  down  with  2  seams, 
f  of  an  inch  apart  and  |  of  an  incn  from  edge. 

In  sewing  along  edges  at  front,  a  space  of  f  of  an  inch  must  be  omitted,  counting 
3i  inches  from  center  seam  each  way.  This  is  to  permit  "key  bar"  to  pass  through 
when  locking  ribs  or  springs  of  inside  frame. 

Now  punch  2  holes,  i  of  an  inch  apart.  The  first  at  center  of  space,  corresponding 
to  hole  provided  in  brass  "key  bar, "  the  second  on  the  lower  side,  and  proviae  thong 
10  inches  long  to  secure  "key  bar"  to  apju^jo. 

The  rear  has  a  similar  welt }  of  an  inch  wide,  and  is  provided  with  common  japanned 
buckle  in  similar  manner  as  that  described  for  the  front  in  lieu  of  welt,  extending 
7  inches  each  way  from  center  seam. 

Below  this  welt  the  carrier  piece  is  placed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  crupper, 
and  is  arranged  by  taking  a  piece  of  leather  4  by  8  inches,  of  half  the  thickness  of  the 
welt,  folded  the  narrow  way,  slipped  in  exactly  }  of  an  inch,  leaving  the  folded  part 
out.  The  extending  part  of  the  carrier  piece  should  have  3  sets  of  holes,  f  of  an 
inch  diameter,  2  holes  at  the  upper  and  }  of  an  inch  apart  and  1  inch  from  end,  2  at 
lower  end  and  1  inch  from  end,  and  2  in  center. 

Thon^  for  each  carrier  piece  to  be  provided  and  of  latigo  leather,  12  inches  long  and 
}  of  an  inch  wide. 

From  the  carriers  to  the  end  of  the  aparejo  there  must  be  a  welt  similar  to  that 
described  for  the  front. 

The  collar  that  eiiapes  the  aparejo  for  the  withers  must  be  6  inches  wide  and  6  inches 
deep;4hat  is  to  say,  6  inches  along  the  front  scams  and  6  inches  back  toward  the  rear, 
shaped  in  this  manner:  Three  inches  on  either  side  of  exactly  the  center  of  the  aparejo 
run  back  4  inches,  then  run  up  2  inches  toward  center,  then  back  2  inches  and  1  inch 
from  center,  then  across  through  center  to  opposite  point.  The  center  seam,  like 
center  of  collar,  must  positively  be  in  center  of  the  aparejo  and  exactly  straight  across 
the  body. 

It  is  understood  the  collar  is  placed  on  the  front  side  of  the  aparejo  and,  like  center 
seam,  is  sewed  through  inside  and  back. 

Now  punch  2  holes,  one  on  each  side  of  the  center  stitch  line,  }  of  an  inch  apart, 
spaced  e(^ually  distant,  at  front  and  rear,  between  the  two  outward  seams,  and  provide 
tnong  10  inches  long  for  lacing,  this  to  secure  the  aparejo  cover  to  aparejo. 

The  hand-hole  on  inside  or  belly  piece  is  for  introducing  the  filling;  the  hand-hole 
on  the  back  piece  for  guiding  the  nbs  or  springs  to  position  in  boots  and  saddle  bars. 

The  slit  or  opening  on  back  piece  at  rear,  for  introducing  the  component  parts  of 
frame.  The  metal  squares  at  front  and  rear  of  aparejo  are  for  securing  the  Pullman 
pack  saddle,  etc.,  to  aparojo. 

Note. — For  62-inch  aparejo,  the  body  pieces  are  cut  2  inches  longer  than  that  for  a 
60-inch  aparejo. 

For  58-inch  aparejo,  the  body  pieces  are  cut  the  same  length  as  that  for  the  60-inch, 
the  boots  bein^  cut  24  inches  long  and  16  inches  wide. 

Of  100  aparejos,  make  fifty  60  inches  and  fifty  62  inches  from  end  to  end. 
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In  width  they  must  be  uniformly  24  inches  throughout  their  entire  length,  and  col- 
lar, with  center  seam,  must  positively  be  in  the  center  of  the  aparejo. 

If  using  58-inch  aparejos,  make  twenty-five  62  inches  and  twenty-five  58  inches, 
from  end  to  end. 

THB  CBUFF8B. 

2.  To  be  of  good,  solid,  fair  leather,  tallow  finish,  |  of  an  inch  thick,  sides  to  be  of 
good  spread. 

Standard  for  60  and  62  inch  aparejos  to  be  12  inches  wide  at  ends  and  78  inches  long. 

Cut  out  2  pieces  12  inches  wide  and  39  inches  long.  Three  and  three-eights  inches, 
from  comer  at  one  end,  cut  in  4  inches  to  form  dock;  then  describe  a  cut  upward, 
circling  to  within  15  inches  of  opposite  ends.  To  form  under  part  of  dock,  add  i  inch 
to  its  width,  which  is  If  inches;  tnis  allows  for  seam  and  in  trimming  up  under  surface: 
now  cut  in  2  inches  and  describe  a  cut  downward,  circling  to  within  15  inches  oi 
opposite  end. 

Half  the  crupper  is  thus  shaped.  Cut  a  corresponding  one  and  lap  both,  allowing 
4  inches  for  upper  surface  of  dock;  dock  to  be  sewed  down  with  two  seams  }  of  an  inch 
apart  in  center. 

Cut  a  strip  of  solid  leather  3  inches  wide,  to  conform  with  shape  of  upper  part  of 
crupper,  extending  around  dock  to  within  15  inches  of  ends. 

Cut  two  more  strips  same  width  and  17  inches  long;  lap  2  inches  and  sew  down  with 
two  seams  i  of  an  mch  from  edges.  For  bottom  facing  cut  a  strip  2  inches  wide, 
extending  toward  dock  15  inches,  then  gradually  circling  upward  on  inside  toward 
dock  and  center;  greatest  width  6  inches.  Sew  down  with  three  seams,  outward  seams 
i  of  an  inch  from  edges,  third  seam  through  center  extending  from  dock  to  within  15 
inches  of  ends. 

To  form  cover  for  dock  take  a  piece  of  good,  solid  leather  7  inches  by  10  inches, 
double  it  in  center  the  narrow  way,  at  center  of  ends  cut  in  3  inches  so  that  it  will  fit 
down  into  the  dock's  space,  soak  well,  draw  snug  and  sew  down.  Shave  off  the  under 
edges  so  as  to  leave  it  smooth  on  animal's  hips.  Leave  If  inches  for  dock  and  leave 
one  end  open  to  introduce  stuffing.  Deer  or  antelope  hair  is  best  for  the  purpose. 
Stuff  and  form  the  dock  while  the  leather  is  soft. 

In  shaping  the  dock,  rub  it  on  top  as  the  stuffing  is  introduced,  at  the  same  time 
bringing  the  ends  of  the  crupper  together  and  benofing  the  ends  of  the  dock  upward 
BO  as  to  shape  the  dock  to  the  animaPs  tail,  and  the  butt  of  the  crupper  to  the  animal's 
hips. 

Lining  for  crupper  to  be  of  No.  8  28-inch  cotton  duck,  extending  from  dock  to  within 
15  inches  of  end  each  way,  lapped  under  1  inch,  and  sewed  down  with  slanting  stitch, 
spaced  }  of  an  inch  on  upper  and  under  sides.  When  lining  is  in  position  the  upper 
edge  of  the  crupper  should  be  bound  from  dock  toward  end  10  inches.  Sheepskin  is 
gQod  for  the  purpose. 

At  both  ends  of  crupper  five  I  of  an  inch  holes  are  punched  1  inch  from  ends.  On 
top  facing  and  in  center,  four  }  of  an  inch  holes  are  punched,  measuring  for  the  first  24 
inches  from  center  of  dock  and  spaced  eaually  distant. 

Lacing  for  crupper  2  to  be  of  latigo  leather,  \  of  an  inch  wide  and  7  feet  long. 

Lacings  to  have  a  slit  at  heavy  end  1}  inches  long  in  center  and  }  of  an  inch  from  end. 
These  to  be  fastened  at  upper  ends  of  crupper. 

THE  APAREJO  COVER  OR  SOBRSnJAUCA. 

3.  To  be  made  of  No.  4,  22-inch  cotton  duck.  The  canvas  is  cut  the  same  length  as 
the  body  of  the  aparejo.  It  is  faced  on  both  sides  with  leather  4  inches  wide  from  end 
to  end  and  5  inches  wide  across  ends.  These  facings  when  put  on  must  be  allowed  to 
extend  over  the  sides  and  ends  of  canvas  so  as  to  make  the  cover  i  of  an  inch  wider 
and  longer  than  the  aparejo;  to  be  sewed  with  seam  at  each  edge. 

The  protecting  sticks  or  shoes  to  be  21  inches  long.  2}  inches  wide,  and  f  of  an  inch 
thick,  taper  the  ends  on  one  side  to  half  the  thickness  at  ends,  extending  5)  inches 
toward  center  from  each  end,  and  taper  on  edges  from  center  to  a  width  of  1  Inch  at  ends; 
to  be  placed  in  center  of  facings  across  ends.  In  tapering  sticks  do  not  allow  a  ridge  in 
center.  The  protecting  sticks  or  shoes  to  be  fdced  at  each  end,  facing  to  be  placed  so 
so  as  to  leave  an  expo^  surface  of  10  inches  wide  in  center;  to  be  sewed  down  aU 
around  with  2  seams  )  of  an  inch  apart. 

Now  punch  2  holes  |  of  an  inch  from  edge  of  center,  in  front  and  rear,  and  }  of  an 
inch  apart.    This  to  secure  ajMirejo  cover  to  aparejo. 
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THB  APAREJO  CINCHA. 

4.  To  be  made  of  No.  4,  22-mch  cotton  duck.  The  canvas  to  be  8  inches  longer  than 
the  apaiejo  for  which  intended,  and  folded  so  as  to  make  2  thicknesses  10  inches  wide; 
the  lap  to  be  sewed  together  with  2  seams  and  to  be  considered  the  surface  side. 

One  end  of  the  cincha  to  be  supplied  with  a  section  of  |  of  an  inch  ^  pipe,  flattened 
at  ends  and  curved  so  as  to  take  the  place  of  a  ring,  to  pass  the  latigo,  or  tightening 
strap,  around;  when  shaped  must  be  1  inch  lees  than  the  width  of  the  cincha.  Flat- 
tened ends  to  be  provided  with  holes  punched  1}  inches  from  ends,  to  receive  No.  8 
copper  rivet  to  hold  it  in  place.  This  uron  is  fastened  to  cincha  by  two  pieces  of  good, 
soud  leather,  11  inches  long  and  5}  inches  wide  and  riveted  to  iron.  Place  one  end  of 
canvas  between  the  folds  of  leather  facing  and  sew  down  with  3  seams,  two  seams  i  of 
an  inch  apart,  on  outer  edge,  and  one  seam  around  edge  of  hole.  This  hole  to  be  3 
inches  wide  and  3}  inches  long,  shaped  half  oval. 

This  for  the  latigo  or  tightening  strap  to  pass  through.  The  reverse  end  of  cincha 
is  faced  with  leather  8i  inches  on  outside  and  1}  inches  on  inside,  10  inches  wide  and 
10  inches  long,  cut  conical  shape  on  outside.  Fold  1}  inches  from  square  end  and  lay 
into  this  fold  a  /^  of  an  inch  iron  rod  9  inches  long;  lay  it  over  end  of  cincha  and  sew 
down  with  one  seam  across  the  end  so  as  to  catch  uie  short  or  under  side  of  facing,  and 
two  seams  }  of  an  inch  apart  along  the  ed^  of  conical  facing. 

Fifteen  inches  from  strap  or  rod  end  of  cincha  sew  on  a  round  piece  of  leather  3  inches 
in  diameter  on  outside  of  cincha;  punch  two  }  of  an  inch  holes  }  of  an  inch  apart  in 
center.  This  to  hold  fastening,  or  finger  loop,  as  it  is  termed,  and  should  be  of  Rood, 
solid  leather.  Thong  for  fastening  loop  to  be  12  inches  long  and  |  of  an  inch  wide,  of 
latig;o  leather,  secured  underneath,  allowing  as  much  loop  to  extend  on  outside,  as 
possible.  Its  use  is  to  hold  the  end  of  latigo  or  tightening  strap  when  the  aparejo  is 
cinched  on  the  animal. 

The  latigo  or  tightening  strap  to  be  from  7  to  8  feet  long;  width,  1}  inches  at  heavy 
end,  and  }  of  an  mch  at  Bght  end. 

The  rendering  ring  in  heavy  end  of  tightening  or  cincha  strap  to  be  of  3-inch  breech- 
ing ring,  dropp^  into  a  bight,  lapped  2}  inches  inward ;  drop  into  lap  the  3-inch  ring, 
double  over  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of }  of  an  inch  from  end  of  strap  to  the  inside  of  lap. 
This  loop  is  for  the  lace  string  to  pass  through. 

Rivet  in  center  of  folds  and  sew  down  two  seams. 

The  lacing  for  listening  straps  to  cincha  to  be  )  of  an  inch  wide  and  6  feet  long;  to  be 
of  latigo  leather. 

The  conical  facing  to  be  provided  with  three  }  of  an  inch  holes;  two  6  inches  apart 
and  }  of  an  inch  from  rod,  the  third  in  center  and  1  inch  from  top. 

To  fasten  cincha  and  latigo  strap  with  lacing,  bring  the  ends  together  and  pass 
through  hole  at  center  from  underneath,  allowing  a  loop  of  i  of  an  inch  to  remain  under- 
neath, separate  ends  and  pass  down  through  holes  at  ends. 

Take  tne  folds  of  latigo,  rin^  up,  and  pass  the  right  end  of  lacing  through  loop  from 
right  to  left  and  into  left-hand  hole  in  cincha  from  above,  pulling  sufficient  through  to 
pass  into  the  loop  in  center  underneath,  about  6  inches. 

Take  the  left-nand  lacing  and  pass  through  loop  from  left  to  right;  continue  and 
finish  as  before. 

THE  CORONA. 

5.  To  be  three  thicknesses  of  blanket  j  the  first  or  top  blanket  to  be  of  first-dass 
kersey  material,  free  from  shoddy  or  any  unpure  material,  to  be  of  uniform  color,  gray 
prefemd,  and  two  thicknesses  of  fair  quahty,  together  equaling  the  strength  of  the 
nrst  or  top  blanket. 

To  be  2  inches  wider  and  10  inches  shorter  than  the  aparejo  for  which  intended;  to 
be  &ced  through  center  from  front  to  rear  with  kersey  material  contrasting  in  color  with 
body,  14  inches  wide;  to  be  sewed  down  with  one  seam,  on  edges,  and  one  seam  through 
center  to  first  thickness  or  top  blanket.  In  cutting  top  or  surface  blanket  allow  a 
width  of  2}  inches  along  its  sides  and  ends,  this  to  be  turned  under  the  two  thicknesses 
of  the  underpinning  and  forms  the  border. 

Center  of  one  side  of  top  blanket  is  provided  with  a  numeral,  8  inches  high,  numbers 
running  from  1  to  50,  sewed  down  to  first  thickness  or  top  blanket.  Good  tanned 
sheepskin  is  required  for  the  purpose.  The  two  tiiicknesses  of  underpinning  to  be 
basted  down  to  first  thickness  or  top  blanket.  Lay  the  2i  inches  of  surface  blanket 
along  its  side  and  ends  over  the  two  thicknesses  of  underpinning  and  sew  down  two 
seams,  the  first  or  inside  seam  so  as  to  catch  the  under  edge  i  of  an  inch,  the  second 
or  outward  seam  to  be  1  inch  from  edge. 

Sweat  cloth  to  be  of  No.  8,  28-incn  cotton  duck,  1  inch  wider  on  sides  and  ends, 
lapped  under  to  come  flush  with  edge  of  corona  all  round;  to  be  sewed  with  T-stitch, 
the  same  imder  as  well  as  over,  }  nf  an  inch  apart  and  }  of  an  inch  from  edges.  The 
stitch  must  lap  on  edge  over  all. 
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PACK   BLANKBTB. 

6.  Each  blanket  to  be  90  inches  long  and  72  incheB  wide,  and  to  weigh  5  pounds: 
to  be  gray  in  color  and  to  be  made  of  pure  long  staple  wool,  free  from  Bhoddy  reworked 
wool,  cotton,  or  any  impure  material.  To  bear  a  strain  of  not  less  than  25  pounds  per 
inch  for  the  warp  and  30  pounds  per  inch  for  the  woof  without  tearing,  and  to  have  not 
less  than  22  threads  of  warp  and  25  threads  of  filling  or  woof  to  the  inch. 

The  thread  to  be  well  driven  up.    To  have  a  border  at  each  end  across  its  width 
and  4  inches  from  ends,  dyed  with  the  best  cochineals,  and  to  have  in  center  the  letters 
U.  S.  Q.  M.  D.,  as  indicated,  and  like  border,  to  be  dyed  with  the  best  cochineal. 
P.  T. 

APARBJO  FRAMES. 

7.  ApcarejoframeBfofr  ribbing  (stiffening)  aparejoa. — To  consist  of  2  saddle  bars  (wood), 
ri^t  and  left,  2  boot  bars  (wood),  right  and  left,  and  18  hickory  ribs  (wood),  consist- 
ing of  two^f  sets  of  9  each,  equally  alike,  with  6  pounds  of  swamp  hay,  form  a  com- 
plete frame  for  one  apare^o. 

Saddle  bars. — ^Take  2  pieces  of  clear  basswood,  free  of  blemishes,  21|  inches  long, 
7  inches  wide,  and  2}  inches  thickt 

Saddle  bars,  riffht  and  left,  to  be  cut  in  at  one  end  with  two  offsets. 

First  offset  to  be  cut  at  right  angles,  3^  inches  at  one  end,  one  way,  by.2|  inches 
from  upper  edge. 

Second  offset  to  be  cut  at  right  angles  at  same  upper  and  front  end  5|  inches,  one 
way,  by  1  inch  from  upper  edge. 

These  offsets  are  cut  and  shaped  to  fit  under  the  coUar  of  the  aparejos  and  are  con- 
sidered the  forward  or  front  end  of  saddle  bars.  Now  space  off ''  gains  '*  of  nine  e^ual 
parte,  conmiencing  at  both  ends  to  center  of  "gain,''  which  must  be  2}^l  inches;  width 
of  flAins  to  be  1}  inches;  length  of  gains,  3}  inches. 

Now  gain  for  brass  key  bar,  }  of  an  inch  wide  and  ^^  of  an  inch  deep.  Position  of 
Bain  for  key  bar  to  be  3}  inches  from  upper  edge  to  center  of  gain  extending  from 
front  to  rear. 

Next  gain  for  "  locking  bar,  1}  inches  wide  and  ^  of  an  inch  deep,  19}  inches  long, 
spaced  equally  distant  from  each  end,  center  of  locking  bar  over  center  of  key"  bar. 

Locking  bar  for  saddle  bar. — To  be  of  sheet  brass,  19f  inches  long,  1}  inches  wide, 
and  t*^  of  an  inch  thick  (^uge  16). 

Locking  bar  is  spaced  off  into  nine  equal  parts,  allowing  i  of  an  inch  to  fit  into  sains. 
This  portion  will  be  turned  at  right  angles  so  as  to  fit  snugly  against  the  wall  of  gain 
and  provided  with  20  holes  to  receive  flathead  brass  screws  |  of  an  inch,  No.  6,  and 
screwed  down  to  saddle  bar. 

Key  bar. — Key  bar  to  be  of  spring  brass  23  inches  long,  f  of  an  inch  wide,and  ff  of 
an  inch  thick,  rounded  and  slightly  tapered  at  one  end;  the  reverse  or  opposite  end 
to  be  rounded  and  provided  with  a  hole  f  of  an  inch  from  end,  this  to  receive  leather 
thong;  diameter  of  hole,  A  of  an  inch. 

Saddle  bars,  risht  and  left,  to  be  shaped  on  both  sides  as  per  sample  furnished. 

Boot  bars. — ^Taxe  two  pieces  of  dear  basswood,  free  of  blemishes,  2  If  inches  long, 
6  inches  wide,  and  3  inches  thick. 

Now  space  off  "  gains ' '  of  nine  equal  parts  exactly  similar  to  those  provided  in  saddle 
bars.    Length  of  gains,  4}  inches. 

Now  gain  for  ''locking  "  bar,  1  inch  wide  and  ^  of  an  inch  deep,  19|  inches  long, 
spaced  equally  distant  trom  each  end,  exactly  similar  as  that  provided  in  locking  bar 
for  saddle  bar. 

Lockina  bar  for  boot  bar. — To  be  of  sheet  brass,  19f  inches  long,  1  inch  wide,  and  ^ 
of  an  inch  thick  (sauge  16). 

Locking  bar  for  boot  is  spaced  off  in  similar  manner  as  that  provided  in  locking  bar 
for  saddle  bar  and  turned  at  right  angles  so  as  to  fit  snugly  aeainst  the  wall  of  gain. 
It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  portion  fitting  into  gains  in  saddle  bar  faces  downward, 
that  supplied  in  boot  bar  i&ces  upward.  This  leaves  a  space  or  portion  of  i  of  an  inch 
extending  pver  gains  the  length  of  locking  bar. 

Now  supply  one  hole  at  center  of  each  space  to  receive  flathead  brass  screws  }  of 
an  inch,  No.  6,  and  screw  down  to  boot  bar. 

All  holes  on  brassing  must  be  countersunk  to  receive  screws. 

Boot  bars  to  be  sha^^  on  both  sides,  right  and  left,  as  per  sample  furnished. 

mCKOBT  BIBS. 

8.  To  be  of  soimd  straight-grained  hickory,  free  of  knots  or  other  blemishes;  23 
inches  long,  1  inch  wide,  and  f  of  an  inch  thick  for  60-inch  aparejos,  and  24  inches 
long  for  62-mch  aparejos. 
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In  a  hali  set  of  nine  ribs,  the  third  and  fourth  each  has  a  taper  of  6  inches  at  its  upper 
end,  thickness  at  end  to  be  A  of  an'inch;  for  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
successively,  a  gain  of  3  inches  in  the  taper  is  provided. 

On  one  side  at  bottom  and  2  inches  therefrom  numerals  indicating  the  size  of  the 
aparejo,  with  number  of  rib,  will  be  stamped  thereon,  a  hyphen  or  dash  to  be  used  in 
separating  the  number  of  ribs  from  the  number  of  aparejos. 

In  numbering  the  set  of  nine  ribs,  commence  with  the  two  that  are  not  tapered; 
these  to  be  numbered  1  and  2  each. 

Two  half  sets  of  9  ribs  each  comprise  a  complete  set  for  one  aparejo. 

In  lots  of  1,000  sets,  500  to  be  23  inches  lon^  and  500  to  be  24  inches  long,  for  60  and 
62  inch  aparejos,  respectively.  If  using  58-inch  aparejos,  250  to  be  22  inches  long 
and  250  to  be  24  inches  long  for  58  and  62  inch  aparejos,  respectively. 

All  work  to  be  done  in  a  first-class  and  accurate  manner. 


9.  To  be  free  of  joints,  or  what  is  known  as  "swamp"  hay,  and  for  each  aparejo  6 
pounds  will  be  considered  sufficient. 

Spegiftcationb  for  Pullman  Pack  Saddles. 

Hinges  for  saddle  to  be  of  malleable  cast  iron,  6  inches  long  and  2}  inches  wide 
each  way  from  knuckle  or  bolt  of  hinge;  bolt  of  hin^  to  be  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  upper  end  of  plate  adjoining  bolt  to  be  i  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  tapered  to  |  of 
an  incn  at  lower  end. 

Hooks  (2)  for  hinge  to  be  2  inches  lone  and  i  of  an  inch  in  diaimeter,  slightly  tapered 
toward  the  head;  head  to  be  of  conical  form;  diameter  of  head,  i  of  an  inch;  hook 
to  be  curved  outwardly  at  half  circle;  the  lower  end  of  hook  to  have  a  ribbing  run- 
ning down  the  plat«  1}  inches  long,  i  of  an  inch  thick,  and  }  of  an  inch  wide,  taper;- 
ins  to  a  point  at  lower  end.  Hook  to  be  at  center  of  hinge  and  1  inch  from  the  center 
of  Knuckle  or  bolt  of  hinee,  and  to  be  provided  with  4  holes  drilled  i  of  an  inch  2 
inches  apart  each  way  and  i  of  an  inch  from  sides  and  ends. 

The  center  of  knuckle  along  its  length  must  be  half  and  half  above  and  below  the 
upper  end  of  plate,  as  per  sample  furnished. 

Now  provide  2  steel  plates  21  inches  long,  3  inches  wide,  and  ^  of  an  inch  thick 
(gauge  16),  comers  to  be  rounded. 

In  applying  hook  plates  (hinges)  to  ''side"  plates,  measure  15  inches  from  center 
to  center  of  hooks.    This  leaves  3  inches  from  center  of  hook  to  end  of  ''side"  plates. 

Now  provide  4  halter  squares  1}  by  li  inches.  These  to  be  secured  to  the  forward 
side  of  hook  plate  and  upper  edge  of  side  plates  with  sections  of  steel,  as  per  side  plates, 
and  riveted  down,  as  per  sample  furnished. 

The  2  inside  holes  at  each  end  to  be  riveted  down  to  side  plates. 

The  2  forward  holes  at  each  end  to  be  riveted  down  to  wooden  side  bars,  as  per  sam- 
ple furnished. 

SIDE   BARS. 

Take  2  pieces  of  hickory  wood,  free  from  knots  or  other  blemishes,  21  inches  long, 
3  inches  wide,  and  }  of  an  inch'  thick.  Taper  both  ends,  commencing  2^  inches  from 
ends,  and  taper  to  a  thickness  of  |  of  an  inch  at  ends.  Now  measure  5  mches  either 
way  from  enas  on  tapered  or  upper  side  and  saw  down  so  as  to  leave  i  of  an  inch  thick- 
ness on  bottom  side;  this  portion  to  be  "gained"  out;  the  edges  of  gained  portion 
to  be  well  rounded  and  the  whole  smoothed  off.  The  purpose  of  this  10-inch  gain  is 
for  the  aparejo  cincha  to  rest  on  in  cinching  the  saddle  to  aparejo. 

To  secure  the  side  bars  to  side  plates,  "gain"  out  for  the  hook  plates,  so  as  to  permit 
the  side  biurs  to  rest  evenly  or  flush  on  the  side  plates. 

Now  bore  corresponding  holes  at  each  forward  end  of  side  bars  to  those  on  side  plates 
and  rivet  down  with  copper  rivets. 

To  secure  the  side  bars  to  side  plates  more  firmly,  supply  8  holes  for  flat-head  brass 
screws  i  No.  6,  4  at  upper  edge,  and  }  of  an  inch  tnerefrom,  and  4  at  lower  edge  and 
i  of  an  inch  therefrom,  spaced  equaUy  distant,  counting  5  inches  either  way  from 
center  of  side  plate.    Countersink  holes  to  receive  screws,  and  screw  down  to  side  bars. 

Now  provide  a  strip  of  good,  solid  leather  1}  inches  wide  and  long  enough  to  form 
three  folds  to  connect  the  2  halter  squares  at  each  end  of  frame.  Next  provide  a  simi- 
lar strip  of  leather  12  inches  long  and  secure  a  l^-inch  buckle,  lap  sufficiently  over 
tongue  of  buckle,  place  over  and  under  the  three  folds  of  leather  connecting  the 
metal  squares  jpimdi  holes  at  center  wiih.  No.  4  pimch,  using  No.  8  copper  rivet,  and 
rivet  down.  Tjie  buckle  to  rest  on  top,  tongue  pointing  forward,  and  provide  8  or  10 
holes  on  tongue  piece. 

The  frame  to  be  covered  with  fair  leather,  good  stock,  not  too  heavy,  and  sewed 
down,  as  per  sample  furnished. 
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Spbcivigations  for  Pannibrs. 


(14)  canvas  cover,  (15)  cross  stay  pieces— 2,  (16)  latig^os— ^,  (17)  cincha,  (18)  recapitu- 
ation. 

"pannibrs.*' 

To  be  made  of  solid,  fair  leather,  tallow  finish,  }  of  an  inch  thick,  sides  to  be  of  good 
spread. 

1.   BODY. 

Cut  body  piece  52  inches  long  and  25J  inches  wide. 

2.   END  FIBCES. 

Cut  end  pieces  14  inches  wide  and  15  inches  deep. 

Inside  dimensions  of  "panniers'*  to  be  25  inches  long,  15  inches  deep,  and  14  inches 
wide. 
This  leaves  an  extension  of  7  inches  for  the  "face." 

3.   RBBNFORCBMENT  FIECB. 

Cut  reenforcement  for  face  30}  inches  long  and  10  inches  wide;  allow  3  inches  to 
extend  downward  on  inside  of  i>annier,  2)  inches  of  this  portion  at  each  end,  extend 
on  to  end  pieces;  the  upper  portion  to  be  cut  to  a  wdith  of  25i  inches  for  the  face. 

• 

4.  FACE  PIECE. 

Cut  face  piece  25}  inches  long  and  7  inches  wide. 

In  aasemoling  ''reenforcement'*  and  "face"  piece  to  extension,  cut  and  shape 
"face**  as  per  sample  furoished;  these  to  be  stitched  down  ^  of  an  inch  from  tne 
outward  ef\^  of  face  with  6-oord  Barbour'p  No.  10,  five  stitches  to  the  inch.  The 
portion  of  reenforcement  piece  extending  over  end  piece  to  be  sewed  down  on  their 
upper  and  lower  edges  and  ^  of  an  inch  from  edges. 

5.   HOOK  OPENINGS. 

For  pannier  hooks,  cut  oponinss  on  face  piece  5  inches  long  and  1  inch  wide,  the 
long  way  to  be  up  and  down  and  l][  inches  from  the  upper  edge,  openings  to  be  15  inches 
apfl^  from  center  to  center,  and  equally  distant  from  the  ends  of  face. 

Openings  to  be  reenforced  at  upper  ends  by  metal  "grommets**  supplied  with  two 
holes  to  receive  No.  8  copper  rivets,  as  per  sample  furnished.  "Grommets"  to  be 
laid  in  between  the  folds  of  leather  and  riveted  down. 

End  pieces  to  be  sewed  to  body,  regular  stitch,  2  needles. 

6.  END  FACINGS. 

Cut  end  facing  45  inches  long  and  3}  inches  wide. 

In  placing  facings,  lap  1}  inches  on  body  and  ends.  At  bottom  comers  cut  in  1} 
inches,  so  as  to  allow  facings  to  lap  over  ends,  and  sew  down  \  of  an  inch  from  edges. 

7.  EDGE  BINDING. 

Cut  binding  for  upper  edge  of  panniers  li:  inches  wide  and  long  enough  to  reach 
the  end  of  focmgs  and  sew  down  i  of  an  inch  from  edge. 

8.  BODT  STRAPS. 

To  be  cut  28  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide,  one  end  to  be  provided  with  a  two-inch 
D  ring,  lapped  2)  inches.  The  other  end  to  be  rounded  and  sewed  down  with 
3-inch  lap  on  tJie  back  of  body  piece  and  to  be  8  inches  from  edges  of  body  to  center 
of  strap. 
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9.   STAY   PIECES. 

Out  2  stay  pieces  16  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide,  to  be  provided  with  3  2)-inch 
rings,  to  be  lapped  over  rings,  so  as  to  leave  a  length  of  5  inches  and  sewed  down 
1  of  an  inch  from  edges.  |^^^^_ 

10.   CHAFES. 

Out  2  "  chafes*'  8}  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide;  these  to  be  lapped  over  end  rines 
of  stay  pieces,  so  as  to  leave  a  length  of  5}  inches.  "Ohafes''  to  be  placed  at  right 
angles  on  lower  comer  on  back  of  body  piece,  5}  inches  either  way,  and  to  be  sewed 
down  }  of  an  inch  from  edges.  Center  ring  to  be  provided  with  "Latigo"  strap  6i 
feet  long  and  1}  inches  wide,  lapped  over  center  ring  3  inches,  provided  with  3  holes, 
No.  4  punch,  for  lacing. 

11«  SUPPORTING   STICKS^OR^SHOES. 

Provide  2  pieces  of  hickory  wood  20i  inches  long,  2)  inches  wide,  and  1  inch  thick. 
One  side  rounded  and  dressed  oval  shape,  ends  to  be  sloped  or  beveled  2  inches  from 
ends. 

These  to  have  2  ''gains"  each,  2  inches  wide,  and  i  of  an  inch  deep,  to  receive  body 
straps.    Gains  to  be  5)  inches  from  ends  to  center  of  gain. 

12.  SHOE  YACINGS. 

Out  4  sfioe  faicings  4}  inches  square  and  sew  down  to  bottom  'of  pannier  over  ends 
of  shoes  with  2  seams,  i  inch  apart  at  sides,  and  single  seam  at  ends. 

13.   XBBPBBa. 

Cut  2  keepers,  5  inches  long  and  IJ  inches  wide,  rounded  off  at  ends.  These  to 
receive  body  straps  on  front  of  pannier  and  placed  11  inches  from  upper  edge  of  pannier 
to  center  of  Keeper,  spaced  equally  distant,  as  on  back  of  body  piece,  and  to  be  sewed 
down  around  ends  sufficient  to  allow  body  straps  to  pass  through. 

,        10.   CHAFES. 

Cut  2  chafes  for  end  pieces,  8^  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide,  provided  with  2-inch 
D  ring  at  one  end  ancf  rounded  at  the  other,  lap  over  D  ring  2  inches  and  sew  down. 
The  rounded  end  to  be  placed  at  bottom  and  center  of  ena  piece,  adjoining  facing, 
the  long  way  up  and  down,  and  sewed  down  3  inches,  ^  of  an  inch  from  edges. 

14.   CANVAS  COVER. 

To  be  36-inch  No.  4  cotton  duck,  waterproof  material  to  be  of  brown,  or  khaki  color, 
cut  48  inches  long  and  36  inches  wide,  the  lower  or  long  end  to  \^e  turned  under  ana 
sewed  down.  The  upper  or  face  end  to  be  laid  in  between  the  folds  of  facings,  2  inches 
spaced  equally  distant  and  riveted  down  with  9  copper  rivets,  i  of  an  inch  from  lower 
edge. 

0.   STAY  PIECE. 

Cut  stay  piece  for  cover,  running  from  end  to  end.  36  inches  long,  and  2  inches  wide, 
provided  with  a  2-incb  D  ring  at  each  end,  lapped  under,  so  as  to  leave  a  length  of  16 
inches.  Cut  a  reenforcement  piece  for  stay  piece  15i  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide. 
This  to  be  placed  on  under  siae  of  cover. 

In  sewing  "stay"  and  "reenforcement"  pieces  to  canvas  cover,  place  at  center,  and 
6i  inches  from  lower  edge  of  face  piece. 

Openinfis  must  be  left  for  "cross-stay"  pieces  to  pass  between  the  folds  of  stay  piece, 
and,  like  body  straps,  equally  distant  from  center  to  center. 

C  15.   CROPS-STAY  PIECES. 

Cut  2  cross  stays  14  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide,  each  to  be  provided  with  a  2-inch 
D  ring  at  one  end,  lapped  2^  inches,  and  sewed  down  )  of  an  inch  from  edges.  The 
other  end  to  be  placed  under  the  "face  "  piece  2}  inches,  and,  like  body  straps,  eoually 
distant  from  center  to  center,  to  be  sewed  down  with  2  seams  2  inches  long.  These 
cross  stays  pass  between  the  fc»lds  and  openings  left  in  stay  piece,  running  from  end 
to  end  on  canvas  cover. 
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Ifi.   LATIG08. 

Cut  4  latigos,  6^  feet  long  and  1}  inches  wide,  for  crow  stays,  and  stav  piece,  ninniDg 
from  end  to  end,  on  canvas  cover;  at  heavy  end  punch  3  holes  with  No.  4  punch,  for 
lacing,  and  tie  down. 

17.   CINCHA. 

To  be  22-inch  No.  4  cotton  duck,  cut  24  inches  long,  folded  the  long  way,  so  as  to 
leave  a  width  of  7  inches,  each  end  to  be  provided  with  a  4-inch  ring. 

Cut  2  safes  for  rings,  circular  form,  and  7  inches  in  diameter. 

Cut  2  coverings  for  rings,  If  inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  cover  half  the  ring. 

Place  the  ring  on  center  of  safe,  the  end  of  canvas  on  center  of  rin^,  and  sew  down 
cover  over  ring,  meeting  the  ends  of  canvas.  Seam  to  be  i  of  an  inch  from  edges. 
These  to  be  riveted  down  on  either  side  of  ring  at  ends  of  covering. 

18.    RECAPITULATION. 

In  a  set  of  panniers  (2),  one  is  provided  with  a  cincha  and  the  oth^r,  its  mate,  with 
a  suitable  latigo. 

All  sewings  to  be  of  6-cord,  Barbour's  No.  10,  5  stitches  to  the  inch,  to  be  properly 
waxed  with  the  best  fair  wax. 

All  rivets  in  chafes,  stay  pieces,  facings,  reenforcin^,  laps,  keepers,  and  cincha  to 
be  No.  8  copper  rivets,  and  placed  as  per  sample  furnished. 

All  rings  to  be  No.  "O"  inalleable  iron. 

All  "Dees"  to  be  No.  326-X.  C.-Dees.     . 

Panniers  to  be  numbered  serially,  in  pairs,  i.  e.,  1  and  2,  3  and  4,  5  and  6,  and  so 
on,  to  such  number  as  may  be  manufactured.  Numerals  to  be  stenciled  on  front  and 
center  of  face  piece  of  pannier.  Numerals  corresponding  with  those  on  face  will  be 
stenciled  on  center  of  canvas  cover,  22  inches  from  lower  edge  of  face  of  pannier. 
Numerals  to  be  3  inches  high,  and  to  read  from  left  to  right. 

All  work  to  be  done  in  a  first-class  and  accurate  manner. 

11.   PACKERS*    BLINDS. 

One  to  every  5  apareios.  To  make  a  cup  blind,  take  a  piece  of  good,  solid  leather,  26 
inches  lone  and  6)  inches  wide;  cut  and  shape  to  leave  it  3  inches  wide  at  ends  and 
center,  and  ^  inches  midway  between  ends  and  center.  Now  leave  a  space  of  f  of  an 
inch  at  center  of  cup  and  cut  out  a  piece  on  each  side,  V  shape,  1^  inches  at  edges;  on 
the  under  side  channel  cut  and  sew  together  to  form  cup. 

Face  edges  with  strap  |  of  an  inch  wide  and  long  enough  to  come  within  2  inches  of 
ends;  shave  ends  to  slope  and  sew  down  with  two  seams. 

Punch  two  holes  }  of  an  inch  apart  and  |  of  an  inch  from  ends;  cut  out  between  for 
tan  thongs  to  pass  through.  For  thon^  cut  a  strip  of  leather  i  of  an  inch  wide  and  5 
feet  long;  shave  ends  to  slope  and  pass  through  slit  at  ends. 

For  end  facings,  take  a  piece  of  leather  6}  inches  square,  double  and  shape  to  end; 
punch  two  holes  in  center  of  double,  i  of  an  inch  apart,  and  cut  out  between;  soak 
well  and  slip  thongs  through  slit;  draw  up  snug  and  sew  down  with  one  seam  on 
edges.  Thongs  may  be  sewed  down  through  center,  9  inches  from  ends  of  blinds, 
and  riveted. 

For  thumb  piece,  take  a  piece  of  leather  12  inches  long  and  3}  inches  wide;  punch 
and  slit  in  1  inch  from  edge  and  3  inches  from  ends  on  each  side.  Lap  the  sides 
inwards  so  as  to  catch  edges,  and  sew  down  with  one  seam.  Draw  it  well  together 
and  cut  ends  so  as  to  sluipe  in  between  straps;  place  in  center  of  crown,  and  sew 
down  with  one  seam  on  edge,  and  rivet  on  each  siae  of  crown. 

12.   HALTERS. 

To  be  made  of  fair  leather,  regulation  size,  6  rin^  halters,  and  provided  with  brow 
band,  and  halter  shank  with  trigger  snap,  size,  H  mches;  snap  to  be  on  heaviest  end 
of  shank;  length  of  shank,  6i  feet.^ 

13.  STAMPING. 

The  body  of  the  ftpftrejo  and  crupper  should  have  their  length  and  maker's  name 
stamped  on  them.  The  aparejo  cover,  cincha  and  corona  should  have  the  length  of 
the  aparejo  stenciled  on  tnem,  so  that  it  may  be  readily  known  what  parts  belong 
together,  without  measuring.    Care  must  be  taken  to  stencil  corona  on  sweat  cloth.  ^ 
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14.   RlOOmO  C0VBR8. 

I 

To  be  made  of  22-inch  No.  4  cotton  duck,  two  widths,  25  feet  long  and  44  inches 
wide;  to  be  sewed  with  rolling  stitch  with  No.  ''O"  canvas  twine,  4  stitches  to  the 
inch. 

RBCAPrrULATION. 

It  is  understood  that  the  aparejo  proper,  consists  of  the  first  8  articles  enumerated 

and  for  the  aparejo  complete,  1  pack  saddle  and  2  panniers  are  provided.  

For  each  aparejo,  1  halter  witn  halter  shank  will  be  provided. 
For  every  5  aparejos,  1  packer's  blind  will  be  provided. 
For  every  10  aparejos,  one  ringing  cover  will  be  provided. 
All  work  must  be  done  in  a  mst-class  and  accurate  manner. 

TABLE   OF  WRIGHTS— PACK   BQUIPUBNT8. 
APABBJO,  NSW8. 

1.  Body 18.0 

2.  Crupi>er 7.0 

3.  Cover 7.0 

4.  Cincha 5. 0 

5.  Corona 6. 0 

6.  Blanket ' 6.0 

7.  (Inside  frame)  saddle  bars  (2) 6. 0 

8.  (Inside  frame)  boot  bars  (2) 6. 8 

9.  (Inside  frame)  hickory  ribs  1.8 4. 0 

10.  (Inside  frame)  hay 6. 0 

70.8 

11.  Pack  saddle 10. 1 

12.  Panniers  (2) : 61. 0 

13.  Halter 2.4 

14.  Blind 1.8 

66.3 


Total 135.11 

INDEX  TO  CONSTRUCTION   OF  APAREJOS. 

(1)  The  body,  (2)  the  aparejo  cover,  or  sobre-jalma,  (3)  the  aparejo  cincha,  (4)  the 
aparejo  crupper,  (5)  the  corona,  or  saddle  pad,  (6)  the  pack  blanket,  (7)  the  aparejo 
fiame  (inside),  (8)  hay. 

Accessories. —(fi)  The  pack  saddle,  (10^  the  panniers,  (11)  packers*  blinds,  (12)  hal- 
ters, (13)  stamping,  (14)  rigging  covers,  (15)  recapitulation. 
Adopted  June  20,  1906. 

C.  F.  Humphrey. 
Quartermaster  General,  U.  S.  Army, 
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WHEEL. 

Two  bridles. — Crown  pieces  2  feet  long,  1}  inches  wide,  split  7  inches  at  each  end 
80  as  to  form  straps  to  receive  buckles  of  cheek  pieces  1  inch  wide,  and  buckles  of 
throat  straps  }  inch  wide.  Cheek  pieces,  one  side  stitched  by  hand,  each  10  inches 
lon^,  1  inch  wide,  cut  2  feet  10  inches  lon^,  to  form  billets  for  bit;  the  billets  to  extend 
11  mches  from  cheeks,  with  one  {-inch  shde  loop  on  each;  four  cut  loops  |  inch  wide, 
properlv  stitched  into  each  cheek. 

JSlinds,  half  oval-shaped,  9^  inches  long,  cut  6}  inches  wide  at  swell,  extending  1 
inch  into  cheeks,  IcAvmg  4}  inches  wide  in  clear  at  swell;  ^  inch  thick,  of  solid 
leather,  two  ply;  two  rows  of  stitching  }  inch  apart  around  the  edges;  one  IJ-inch 
brass  U.S.  filled  ornament  on  outside  of  each  blmd. 

Stay  pieces f  16  inches  long  in  clear,  li  inches  wide,  one  end  split  7  inches,  stitched 
into  blmds;  other  end  properly  punched,  to  form  a  loop  around  crown  piece,  with 
tie  string  16  inches  long,  i  mch  wide,  of  yellow  latigo  leatner.    No  nose  or  face  pieces. 
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Rein,  long  eide  4  feet  long,  1  inch  wide;  billet  9  inches  long  in  clear,  1  inch  wide,  with 
buckle  on  one  end;  other  end  properly  pointed  and  punched;  short  side  2  feet  long, 
1  inch  wide,  with  buckle  and  loop  stitcned  in  one  end;  billet  9  inches  long  in  dear, 
1  inch  wide,  with  buckle  on  other  end;  laps  3  inches  long;  slide  loop  }  inch  wide  on 
short  rein. 

Front  pieces,  1  inch  wide,  16i  inches  long,  including  loops,  which  crown  pieces  are 
to  pass  through;  laps  2^  inches  long.  Throat  straps,  19  inches  long,  }  inch  wide,  ^rith 
bucklQ  at  each  ena:  laps  2}  inches  long. 

BUsy  malleable,  pointed,  japanned,  loose  rings,  2  inches  inside  diameter;  bright 
mouth,  to  measure  not  less  than  5}  inches  between  rings;  to  weigh  from  7  to  8  pounds 
per  dozen. 

Orie  chin  chain,— Ten  inches  long,  of  No.  6  iron,  15  twisted  links  to  the  foot,  with 
one  S-hook  If  inches  long  of  No.  4  iron  at  each  end;  one  ring  IJ  inches  diameter  of 
No.  4  iron  in  center. 

One  coupling  strap. — Six  feet  6  inches  long,  1  inch  wide  for  a  distance  of  6  feet, 
thence  tapering  to  J  inch  at  tie  end;  billet  9  inches  long  in  dear,  1  inch  wide,  with 
1-inch  buckle  and  f-inch  loop  at  buckle  end;  lap  3  inches  long;  stitched  by  hand. 
.  Two  collars. — ^To  be  hi^h-peaked,  rims  solid-stuffed,  to  measure  not  less  than  5i 
inches  in  circmnference;  nm  and  back  solid,  all  in  one  piece,  of  fair,  best  quality  No. 
1  kip  oak-tanned  leather;  bellies  of  fair,  best  quality  hog  skin,  to  be  lapped  at  throat 
not  less  than  2  inches,  stuffed  with  long  straw  and  well  faced  with  best  quality  clean 
picked  Western  hog  hair,  ticking  between  hair  and  straw;  bulge  at  point  of  shoulder 
to  measure  not  less  than  13  inches  in  circumference,  exclusive  of  rim;  to  have  chafe 
piece  of  hog  skin,  11  inches  long,  2  inches  wide,  tapering  to  a  point  at  each  end  at 
point  of  shoulder,  outside  seams  to  be  stitched  with  two  rows  of  stitching  f  inch  apart; 
middle  and  outside  seams  to  be  stitched  with  not  less  than  10  stitches  to  the  foot,  with 
best  quality  of  strong  thong  leather;  upper  ends  of  collar  to  be  neatly  stitched  across 
before  finishing,  solid  pieces  of  leather  oeing  inserted  in  the  peaks;  to  be  finished  with 
one  buckle  chape  3J  inches  long,  IJ  inches  wide,  with  one  IJ-inch  No.  52  XX  buckle 
and  f-inch  loop,  one  billet  IJ  inches  wide,  7  inches  long  in  clear,  stitched  on  with  laps 
3  inches  long;  chapes  and  billets  to  be  stitched  to  collar  with  double  ends  of  5-cord 
No.  10  thretui,  well  waxed,  each  lap  to  have  three  rows  stitching,  not  less  than  3 
stitches  to  the  inch,  with  two  drop  stitches  at  upper  end  of  «ach  outside  row;  chapes, 
loops,  and  billets  to  be  of  best  quality  oak  harness  leather,  edges  creased  but  not  re- 
(|uired  to  be  blacked;  pads  of  heavy,  solid,  smooth  harness  leather  SJ  inches  long,  5} 
inches  wide,  comers  rounded,  edges  properly  skived,  to  be  attached  to  collar  with 
same  stitches  that  secure  the  billets,  leaving  the  stitches  smooth  and  no  knots  under 
pads;  to  have  one  harness  leather  loop  }  inch  wide,  encircling  collar,  neatly  stitched 
to  one  end  of  pad:  collars  to  be  well  snaped,  and  to  properly  receive  and  hold  hames; 
sizes  per  hundred,  25  18-inch,  50  19-inch,  25  20-inch,  measured  on  inside  at  rim; 
sizes  and  name  of  manufactiurer  and  date  of  contract  to  be  neatly  stamped  on  billets. 

Two  pairs  hames.-— Of  suitable  sizes.  Concord;  wood,  best  white  ash,  23}  inches  end 
to  end,  three  mortised  top  loops  ^j^  inch  by  U  inches;  length  from  bottom  loop  to 
lower  top  loop  17}  inches;  to  second  loop  19}  inches;  to  upper  loop  21}  incnes; 
width  at  shoulder  IfJ  inches,  beveled  back  to  Ijg  inches  at  front;  thickness  l^ 
inches. 

Backs,  soft  steel,  f  inch  by  vV  inch,  24}  inches  over  all,  including  loop;  bottom  end 
formed  into  an  eye  to  carry  bottom  loop;  end  of  iron  turned  under  and  riveted  on  top 
of  wood  with  a  T-rivet;  offset  bottom  loop  for  strap  1}  inches  wide,  with  roller,  rivetea 
to  wood  with  four  rivets,  exclusive  of  the  T-rivets. 

Line  rings j  2  inches  inside  measurement,  i  inch  diameter;  shoulder  for  stud  riveted 
through  back  and  wood  to  washer. 

Bach  strap  triangle. — For  back  or  side  strap,  H  inches  wide,  of  J-inch  iron,  attached 
on  back  2  mches  above  hook  staple,  rivetea  through  back  and  wood  to  washer  with 
stud;  triangle  to  work  loose  in  stud. 

Hooks  and  staples. — ^Hooks,  double,  li  inches  wide  by  i  inch  thick;  length  3}  inches 
over  all,  with  double  guard  points  preferred,  attached  to  hame  by  staple  |  inch  diam- 
eter, riveted  through  wood  on  sides  to  a  wrought  plate  countersunk  flush  with  wood, 
}  inch  wide,  4  inches  long.  No.  12  gauge;  staples  to  be  in  one  piece,  with  inclosed 
ends,  to  cany  breast  rings;  breast  rings  2  inches  inside  diameter,  of  A-inch  soft  steel. 

Finish. — ^Wood  and  iron  work  to  be  neatly  finished,  backs  polished,  all  to  be  var- 
nished; hames  to  be  as  above  described  or  equal,  to  be  stamped  with  name  oi  manu- 
facturer and  sizes. 

Tv>o  hanu  straps. — ^Lower,  to  be  22  inches  long,  1}  inches  wide,  with  IJ-inch  buckles 
and  1-inch  loops;  laps  3}  inches  long;  stitched  by  hand. 

Two  hame  strings. — ^Upper,  6  feet  6  inches  long,  J  inch  wide,  of  best  quality  yellow 
latigo  leather,  tapered  to  a  point  at  one  end,  commencing  6  inches  from  end;  other 
end  to  have  hole  punched  and  slip  cut. 
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Two  choke  straps,— Three  feet  2  inches  lon^,  2  inches  wide,  with  reversed  2-inch  buckle 
and  li  inch  loop,  stitched  in  one  end  forming  loop;  billet  1  foot  8  inches  lone  in  clear, 
2  inches  wide,  with  2-inch  buckle  and  l^inch  loop  stitched  on  other  end;  laps  to  be 
4  inches  long,  with  three  rows  of  stitching,  two  No.  9  copper  rivets  and  burrs  in  each 
lap;  stitched  by  hand. 

Two  belly  bands. — Long  side  2  feet  2  inches  long,  2  inches  wide,  one  end  stitched  to 
form  a  loop  not  less  than  3^, inches  inside  measure,  for  pipes  and  trace  chains  to  pass 
through;  lap  3  inches  long; 'other  end  with  2-inch  bucide  and  li-inch  loop  stitcned 
in  by  hand,  with  lap  3)  inches  long;  short  side  1  foot  6  inches  long,  2  inches  wide, 
one  end  made  to  form  a  loop,  same  as  on  long  side;  other  end  properly  punched  ana 
pointed  to  form  a  billet;  laps  to  have  three  rows  of  stitching,  two  No.  9  copper  rivets 
and  burrs  in  each  lap. 

Tivo  pairs  dunn  pipes. — Two  feet  6  inches  long,  2}  inches  wide,  of  heavy  smooth 
leather,  lined  5)  incnes  inside  at  each  end,  inner  end  of  lining  properly  skived, 
stitched  across  each  end  to  secure  outer  end  of  lining,  and  at  edge  from  end  to  end; 
one  No.  9  copper  rivet  and  burr  properly  placed  in  lower  comer  at  each  end. 

Two  neck  straps. — Three  feet  3  incnes  long,  2i  inches  wide,  one  end  to  have  2^inch 
buckle  and  IH^^ch  loop,  stitched  into  extended  return  lap  6)  inches  long,  with 
three  rows  of  stitching  extending  back  on  lap  4  inches,  balance  of  the  lap  to  receive 
the  neck  chain  loop,  secured  with  four  No.  9  copper  rivets  and  burrs,  the  solid  end  of 
strap  to  be  properly  punched  and  pointed. 

iSvo  neck  diains. — ^our  feet  6  inches  lon^,  14  twisted  links  to  the  foot,  of  No.  3 
iron,  with  a  loop  of  No.  2  iron,  2^  inches  wide  inside  measure,  which  is  to  be  riveted 
into  the  neck  strap,  and  a  swivel  3  inches  from  loop  on  one  end,  a  forged  4}-inch  T  at 
other  end;  two  foiged,  stationary  rings  of  No.  2  iron,  1}  inches  inside  diameter,  to  be 

E laced,  one  12  inches,  the  other  41  inches  from  T,  and  one  sliding  ring  of  same  size 
etween  stationary  ring  on  chains;  weight  not  less  than  5}  pounds  per  pair. 

Two  pairs  trace  chains. — Seven  feet  long,  12  twisted  linlm  to  the  foot,  of  No.  1  iron, 
a  strong,  foiged,  hooked  T  4)  inches  long  on  one  end,  the  hook  end  of  T  to  be  of  proper 
shape  to  hook  into  the  twisted  links  or  swivel;  heayv  swivel  24  inches  from  hook  end 
witn  the  large  eye  of  swivel  toward  hook;  six  straignt  links  each,  2)  inches  long,  out- 
side measure,  of  No.  0  iron,  on  front  end;  weight  not  less  than  10  pounds  per  pair. 

Two  breast  dunTis. — ^Twenty-eight  inches  long,  14  twisted  links  to  the  foot,  of  No.  1 
iron,  with  a  strong,  forged,  properly  shaped  T  4}  inches  long,  on  each  end;  weight 
not  less  than  4  pounds  per  pair. 

Two  quilors. — ^Heayy  single  leather;  breeching  bands  3  feet  6  inches  long,  3)  inches 
wide,  stitched  into  4-inch  nngs  of  f-inch  japanned,  malleable  iron,  with  laps  6  inches 
long,  three  rows  stitching. 

JBTto  straps,  3  feet  11  inches  long,  2}  inches  wide,  stitched  into  the  quilor  rines, 
with  laps  6  inches  long,  three  rows  stitching;  to  have  a  solid  2-inch  stay  from  breech- 
ing band  to  hip  strap  at  each  ring. 

Slay  pieces,  2  feet  long,  2)  inches  wide,  connecting  the  breeching  band  to  hip  strap, 
attached  with  X  rows  of  stitching:  2  drop  stitches  at  each  end  of  each  row  of  X  stitches, 
which  do  not  extend  over  edge  of  leather;  the  stay  pieces  to  extend  below  edge  of 
breeching  bands  }  inch,  and  above  edge  of  hip  strap  7  inches,  as  measured  at  center 
of  stay  piece,  with  round  or  pencil  end  chape  4  inches  long,  1}  inches  wide,  with 
l}-inch  Duckle  and  1-inch  loop,  stitched  by  hand  on  upper  extended  end  of  each 
stay  piece  back  far  enough  from  end  to  form  safes,  to  receive  cross  straps.  Spread, 
to  measure  from  center  to  center  of  X  rows  of  stitching  on  stay  pieces  at  breeching 
bands  19  inchesf  and  at  hip  straps  19  inches. 

Cross  straps,  6  feet  long,  1)  inches  wide,  one  end  properlv  pointed  and  punched 
to  buckle  onto  stay  piece;  other  end  properlv  punched,  to  form  a  loop  to  attach  to 
hames,  with  tie  strings  of  yellow  latigo  leatner,  ^  inch  wide,  16  inches  lon^;  side 
straps  5  feet  long,  IJ  inches  wide,  one  end  stitched  into  quilor  ring,  with  lap  3)  inches 
long;  other  end  properly  punched,  to  form  a  loop  to  attach  to  hames,  with  tie  strings 
of  yellow  latigo  leatner,  j  inch  wide,  16  inches  long. 

Tie  strings,  of  yellow  latigo  leather,  |  inch  wide,  30  inches  long,  tapering  to  a  point 
at  both  ends,  to  attach  the  quilor  rings  to  trace  chains;  one  No.  9  copper  rivet  and 
burr  between  each  two  rows  of  stitching  in  each  lap  on  quilor. 

One  saddle. — Leather  to  be  of  best  quality  No.  1  puro  oak  tanned,  fair  skirting, 
free  style  known  as  ''Morgan,"  made  of  best  quality  red  elm  or  other  hard  wood, 
without  defects,  to  be  uniformly  covered  with  not  more  than  six  pieces  of  best  quality 
beef  rawhide,  stitched  with  same  material,  with  not  less  than  four  stitches  to  the 
inch,  in  best  workmanlike  manner;  the  head  and  gullet  in  one  piece,  with  solid 
fork;  diameter  of  pommel  4}  inches;  circumference  of  gullet  8}  inches  in  smallest 
part,  to  have  one  nole  on  each  side  2|  inches  long,  1)  inches  from  edge,  for  stirrup 
leathers;  cantle  at  center  to  be  1)  incnes  wide  on  under  side,  2)  inches  wide  on  top, 
the  rawhide  covering  on  back  of  cantle  to  be  of  one  continuous  piece  across;  to  have 
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not  lesB  than  five  stitches  throi^h  tree  in  front  and  rear  of  cantle  on  each  side  of  seat; 
opening  between  bars  to  be  2  inches  wide  at  center  of  seat;  sizes,  per  hundred,  ten 
13-inch,  eighty  13J-inch,  ten  14-inch,  measured  from  gullet  to  cantle. 

Flaps,  of  proper  shape,  with  rounded  comers,  running  under  the  tree  to  be  20  inches 
long,  15i  inches  deep,  and  extending  6  inches  below  girthing  Dee,  each  secured  to 
tree  with  not  less  than  sixteen  22-oz.  Swede's  iron  tacks. 

Four  girthing  straps,  each  1}  inches  wide;  one  21)  incjies  long,  passing  in  front  of 

E)inmel  and  stitched  into  2-inch  No.  456  girthing  Dee  on  each  side  of  saddle,  with 
ps  3  inches  long;  one  30  inches  long,  passing  around  pommel  and  stitched  into  the 
girthing  Dee  on  each  side  with  3-inch  laps;  and  two  (one  on  each  side),  each  14  inches 
long,  attached  at  one  end  to  the  girthing  Dee  with  3-inch  lap,  other  end  secured  to 
extension  of  bar  behind  cantle;  each  strap  secured  to  tree  with  two  f-inch  No.  7 
brass  screws  on  each  side.  Two  lacing  straps,  one  on  each  side,  l^  inches  wide,  4 
feet  6  inches  long,  tapering  to  a  point  at  one  end.  stitched  reversed  into  Dees  with 
laps  3  inches  long  at  other  end. 

Four  tie  strijigsj  each  3  feet  long,  f  inch  wide,  tapering  to  a  point  at  both  ends,  of 
vellow  latigo  leather,  one  on  each  side  at  rear,  passing  urough  flap,  tree,  and  strap 
oack  of  cantle,  one  on  each  side  at  front,  passing  through  flap  and  tree. 

One  girth,  of  closely  woven  pure  hair,  4  inches  wide  at  center,  16  inches  lon^,  exclu- 
sive of  rings,  with  one  ^^-inch  or  No.  0  japanned  malleable  ring  2)  inches  diameter, 
woven  into  each  end. 

Stirrup  leatherSy  each  5  feet  long,  2  inches  wide,  with  a  2-inch  buckle  stitched  in 
reversed,  with  three  rows  of  stitching;  laps  3  inches  long,  and  two  slide  loops  1  inch 
wide.i^ 

SPECIFICATIONS     FOR     SWING     HARNESS    FOR     SIX-MULE    U.    S.     ABMT 

WAGON. 

Two  bridles. — Same  as  for  wheel  harness. 

Two  hame  straps,  lower. — Same  as  for  wheel  harness. 

Two  hame  strings,  upper. — Same  as  for  wheel  harness. 

Two  neck  straps  and  chains.—  Same  as  for  wheel  harness. 

Two  belly  bands. — Same  as  for  wheel  harness. 

Two  pairs  chain  m^s. — Same  as  for  wheel  harness. 

Two  pairs  trace  cnatns. — Same  as  for  wheel  harness. 

Two  collars.— Sume  as  for  wheel  harness;  sizes,  per  hundred,  20  ITJ-inch;  40  18- 
inch,  40  19-inch. 

Two  pairs  hamcs. — Same  as  for  wheel  harness,  with  hooks,  rings,  staples,  and  triangles. 

Two  coupling  straps^  5  feet  6  inches  long,  }  inch  wide  for  a  distance  of  5  feet,  thence 
tapering  to  }  inch  at  tie  end,  with  billet  9  inches  long  in  clear,  J  inch  wide,  and  j-inch 
buckle  stitched  on  with  lap  2i  inches  long,  at  buckle  end.    Stitched  by  hand. 

One  lead  line  ring  and  strap. — Ring  to  be  3  inches  diameter,  No.  1  iron,  stitched  to 
one  end  of  a  strap  8  inches  long,  1  inch  wide;  other  end  of  the  strap  to  have  billet  9 
inches  long  in  clear,  1  inch  wide,  and  1-inch  buckle  stitched  on;  laps  to  be  3  inches 
long.     Stitching  by  hand. 

two  backbands. — To  be  3  feet  4  inches  long,  3J  inches  wide,  cut  4  feet  9  inches  long, 
turned  under  at  each  end  to  form  loops  not  less  than  31  inches  inside  measurement 
for  pipes  and  trace  chains  to  pass  through ;  laps  to  be  4  inches  long,  stitched  with  three 
rows  of  stitching,  a  strap  11  inches  long,  2  inches  wide,  of  solid  leather,  round  or  pen- 
cil-ended, stitched  on  top  at  center,  with  a  lap  at  each  end  2^  inches  long,  one  No.  9 
copper  rivet  and  burr  between  each  two  rows  of  stitching. 

Leg  guards  or  fenders  to  be  17  inches  long,  6i  inches  wide  at  top,  8i  inches  wide  at 
bottom,  of  proper  pattern,  comers  rounded,  with  two  loops  on  under  side  (top  and 
bottom)  1}  incnes  wide,  for  stirrup  leathers  to  pass  through,  each  secured  with  four 
No.  9  copper  rivets  and  burrs. 

Stirrups,  of  best  quality  seasoned  oak  or  ash,  without  defecte,  smooth  finish,  bent, 
5i-inch  spread,  4-inch  tread,  top  rounded,  3  inches  wide,  and  closed  with  block  and 
two  J-incn  iron  rivets  and  burrs,  leaving  2^-inch  space  for  stirrup  leathers;  stirrup  to 
be  not  less  than  )  inch  thick  at  tread,  balance  of  stirrup  not  less  than  j  inch  uniform 
thickness. 

One  No.  9  copper  rivet  and  burr  between  each  two  rows  of  stitching  in  each  lap  on 
saddle;  all  leather  parts  to  be  edged  and  creased;  in  addition,  the  flaps  and  fenders 
to  have  hog-skin  impression. 

Whif. — Blacksnake,  5  feet  6  inches  long,  li  inches  in  diameter  at  butt,  well  stitched 
with  tnread,  turned  seam,  all  leather  free  from  defects,  two  plaited  leather  buttons  6 
inches  apart,  secured  with  brass-head  tacks  around  handle;  one  strap  i  inch  wide, 
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to  form  a  6-inch  loop,  properly  secured  at  butt  end;  a  twisted  buckskin  lash  18  inches 
long,  looped  onto  h^t  end. 

Two  cruppers  and  kip  straps. — ^Back  strap  5  feet  long,  tapering  from  3i  inches  to  2 J 
inches,  front  end  properly  punched,  to  form  a  loop  to  attacn  to  hames,  with  tie  strings 
of  yellow  laiigo  leatner  f  inch  wide,  16  inches  long;  back  ends  cut  out  8  inches,  to 
form  billets,  tapering  to  1|  inches  wide  at  ends,  pencil-shaped,  to  which  smooth 
rolled  crupper  aock  (cut  16  inches  long,  3  inches  wide)  is  attached,  with  laps  2)  inches 
lone;  one  li-inch  No.  456  Dee,  secured  on  back  strap  by  a  chape  If  inches  wide,  4} 
inches  long,  pencil-shaped  end,  stitohed  on  12  inches  from  ends  of  crupper  billets, 
one  No.  9  copper  rivet  and  burr  between  stitches  on  chape;  hip  straps  each  2  feet  6 
inches  long,  1}  inches  wide,  one  end  stitched  into  Dee  on  back  strap;  other  end  to  have 
li-inch  reversed  buckle  stitched  in  with  one  stationary  and  one  slide  loop,  to  form 
a  loop  to  hold  a  2-inch  No.  1  ring,  and  a  small  S-hook  or  open  link  of  i-inch  iron,  to 
attacn  ring  to  trace  chains;  laps  3  inches  long,  with  one  No.  9  copper  rivet  and  burr 
in  each  lap  on  hip  straps. 

One  hearing  chain. — Four  feet  long,  twisted  links  14  to  the  foot,  of  No.  2  iron,  with 
a  forged  ring  2 J  inches  inside  diameter  of  No.  1  iron  in  the  middle,  a  forged,  hooked 
T,  4}  inches  long  at  each  end,  the  hook  end  of  T  to  be  of  proper  shape  to  hook  into 
the  twisted  links  or  into  breast  rings  of  yV  i^<^h  iron  on  hames;  weight  not  less  than 
3  pounds  each. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  LEAD  HARNESS  FOR  SIX-MULE  U.  S.  ARMY  WAGON. 

Two  bridles. — Same  as  for  swing  harness. 

Two  home  straps,  lower. — Same  as  for  swing  harness. 

Two  hame  strings^  upper. — Same  as  for  swin^  harness. 

Tt(>o  neck  straps  ana  chains. — Same  as  for  swing  harness. 

Two  hellybanas. — Same  as  for  swing  harness. 

Two  back  bands. — Same  as  for  swing  harness. 

Two  pairs  chain  pipes. — Same  as  for  swing  harness. 

Two  cruppers  and  hip  straps. — Same  as  for  swing  harness. 

Two  pair  trace  chains. — Same  as  for  swing  harness. 

Two  coupling  straps. — Same  as  for  swing  harness. 

One  lead-line  ring  and  s/rap.— Same  as  for  swing  harness. 

Two  collars. — Same  as  for  swing  harness  and  same  sizes. ' 

Two  pairs  hames. — Same  as  for  swing  harness. 

One  martingale. — Four  feet  6  inches  long,  IJ  inches  wide,  split  18  inches;  two  billets 
9  inches  long  in  clear,  }  inch,  wide,  with  J-inch  buckles  stitched  in  front  ends, 
reversed  IJ  inches;  buckle  stitched  in  back  end  to  form  loop;  laps  2}  inches  long. 
Stitching  by  hand. 

One  check  rein. — Long  side  4  feet  1  inch  long;  short  side  4  leet  long;  to  be  of  two 
lengt-hs  of  leather,  each  1  inch  wide,  which  are  properly  lapped  over  each  other  with 
eram  side  up  at  back  end,  so  as  to  form  one  lap  3§  inches  long,  into  which  a  IJ-inch 
No.  2  ring  is  stitche<i;  billets  9  inches  long  in  clear,  1  inch  wide,  with  1-inch  buckles 
stitched  in  front  ends,  with  laps  3i  inches  long;  laps  in  check  reins  to  be  secured  with 
three  drop  stitches  in  center  of  each  skived  end  of  each  lap,  and  two  drop  stitches  at 
end  of  each  row  of  stitches  next  to  buckles  and  rings;  one  ^o.  9  copper  rivet  and  burr 
in  the  lap  at  ring.     Stitching  by  hand. 

One  lead  line. — Twenty-ei^t  feet  lon^,  1}  inches  wide;  billet  9  inches  long  in  clear, 
IJ  inches  wide,  with  li-inch  buckle  stitched  on  front  end,  back  end  made  to  form  a 
loop  8  inches  long;  laps  to  be  3 J  inches  long,  with  three  rows  of  stitching.  Stitching 
by  nand. 

One  jockey  stick. — Four  feet  6  inches  long,  rounded ;  diameter  in  center  1 J  inches,  taper- 
ing at  each  end  to  J  inch,  to  be  of  best  quality  seasoned  hickor3^  without  defect,  split 
with  the  grain,  each  end  to  have  a  clip  of  j'^g-inch  iron,  flattened  to  J-inch,  extend- 
ing 4  inches  on  stick,  secured  with  two  iron  rivets,  to  have  clear  space  1  inch  by  J  inch 
for  attachment  of  chains;  one  chain  10  inches  long,  twisted  links  10  to  the  foot  of  No.  4 
iron  attached  to  each  clip;  one  i-inch  round-eye  Sargent's  snap,  secured  to  end  of  one 
chain  by  fVi^^l^  small  S-hook  or  open  link;  one  foiged,  properly  shaped  T,  4i  inches 
long,  secured  to  end  of  other  chain  by  suitable  eye. 

GENERAL   PROVISIONS. 

Booces. — To  be  packed  in  boxes.  20  inches  wide,  15  inches  deep,  38  inches  long, 
inside  measurement;  of  j-inch  seascmed  white  pine,  C  grade,  both  sides  dressed;  two 
complete  single  sets  wheel  harness,  including  saddle  and  whip,  or  four  complete  single 
sets  swing  or  leatl  harness,  less  jockey  sticks,  packed  in  each  Ikjx. 
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All  meaBurements  given  are  in  the  clear,  for  parts  made  up,  allowances  to  be  made 
for^lap,  chapes,  etc.,  the  whole  to  be  made  of  tne  best  material  and  in  the  best  work- 
manlike manner  throughout;  all  leather,  not  otherwise  specified,  to  be  the  best  oual- 
ity,  pure  oak  or  hemlock  tanned  harness,  free  from  defects;  buckles  No.  52  AX, 
japanned,  malleable,  roller,  barrel  pattern;  rings  and  D's  of  malleable  iron,  japanned, 
unless  otherwise  specifiea;  all  stitching  not  otherwise  specified  to  be  done  by 
hand  or  lock-stitch  machine,  six  stitches  to  the  inch,  with  four-cord  No.  10  white 
thread,  well  waxed,  unless  otherwise  specified ;  the  beginning  and  ending  of  all  stitdh* 
ing  in  all  laps  to  be  secured  with  not  less  than  two  drop  stitches  ^additional  stitches  are 
required  in  check-rein  laps);  on  each  edge  of  laps,  next  to  buckles,  rings  and  D's,  two 
drop  stitches  are  requircKi;  straps,  billets,  loops,  chapes,  safes,  laps,  and  edges  to  be 
neatlv  edged,  creased,  and  finished;  straps  and  billets  to  have  proper  number  of  holes 
punched,  and  to  have  points  round  or  pencil-shaped;  all  chains  to  of  best  quality  iron, 
orijght  polished;  welds  in  links  and  rings  to  be  properly  smoothed  and  finished;  size 
of  iron  in  chains  are  as  measured  on  U.  S.  standard  wire  grange. 

Harness  to  be  subject  to  the  usual  Government  inspection  during  process  of  manu- 
facture. Final  inspection  to  be  made  on  delivery.  To  be  neatly  stamped  with  name 
of  manufacturer  and  date  of  contract  on  following  parts:  Crown  piece  of  bridles,  billet 
of  collar,  back  bands,  back  strap  of  crupper,  back  end  of  lines,  fiap  of  saddle,  hames, 
and  breeching  band. 

Adopted  September  20,  1901.    127366,  Q.  M.  G.  O. 

Jbffebsonvillb  Depot, 

Q.  if.  Dept.,  Indiana,  September,  1901. 
Amended  February  18,  1907.    No.  139020,  Q.  M.  G.  O. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  OLIVE  DRAB  WOOLEN  BLANKETS,  HEAVY  QUALITY. 

War  Depabtmbnt, 
Office  of  tAe  Quartermaster-Genbral. 

Wool. — For  warp:  To  be  American  wool,  shorn  from  live  sheep,  of  not  lower  grade 
than  high  three-eighths  blood;  staple  to  be  of  ^ood  character,  sound,  true,  and  well 
conditioned,  possessing  sufficient  length  in  addition  to  the  other  qualities  to  produce 
a  good,  strong,  and  even-spun  yam.  For  filling:  To  be  lonff-staple  American  wool, 
shorn  from  live  sheep,  of  not  lower  grade  than  high  one-half  blood;  character  of  staple 
to  be  sound,  true,  and  well  conditioned.  Both  warp  and  filling  wools  to  possess  good 
feltinff  properties,  and  to  be  free  from  kemp,  shives,  wastes,  noils,  shoddy,  flocks, 
reworked  wool,  vegetable  fibers,  or  other  impurities  (slubbing  from  the  card  and 
broken  spool  stock  irom  the  mule  made  at  the  time  this  yam  is  being  manufactured 
not  to  be  considered  as  waste). 

Cbtor. — ^To  be  a  mixture  of  an  olive  drab  shade,  as  represented  by  the  sealed  stand- 
ard sample,  the  various  colors  required  to  produce  the  mixture  to  be  dyed  in  the  wool 
and  thoroughly  cleaned  before  mixing.  The^r  must  be  sufficiently  fast  to  withstand 
milling  ana  climatic  influences,  such  as  sunlight,  air,  and  exposure  incident  to  the 
military  service. 

Border. — ^An  olive  brown  border  about  3  inches  wide  to  extend  across  the  blanket 
about  8  inches  from  each  end ;  the  wool  in  border  to  bo  of  the  same  grade  as  the  body 
of  the  blanket;  to  conform  in  shade  to  the  border  of  the  standard  sample,  and  to  with- 
stand the  official  tests  for  permanency  of  color. 

Threads. — ^The  warp  to  contain  not  less  than  1,460  threads;  the  picks  of  filling  to 
be  not  lees  than  25  to  the  inch. 

Size. — To  be  not  less  than  7  feet  nor  more  than  7  feet  3  inches  long.  To  be  not  less 
than  5  feet  6  inches  nor  more  than  5  feet  9  inches  wide  finished. 

Weight. — ^To  weigh  not  less  than  5  pounds.  Blankets  weighing  less  than  5  pounds 
shall  be  rejected,  unless  when  subjected  to  a  conditioned  or  dry^-flber  test  the  weight 
thus  found,  with  11  per  cent  added  (for  normal  repin  of  moisture  allowable),  will 
bring  the  weight  up  to  or  over  5  pounds.  At  the  discretion  of  the  contracting 
officer,  blankets  weighing  5  |>ounds  or  over  may  be  conditioned,  and  if  found,  when 
the  weight  becomes  constant  in  the  conditioning  oven,  to  weigh  less  than  4f^o  pounds, 
they  shall  be  rejected. 

Strength. — To  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  tensile  strain  without  breaking  of  35  pounds 
to  the  inch  warp  ways  and  40  pounds  without  breaking  to  the  inch  filling  ways.  To 
insure  an  even  strain  on  all  threads  great  care  must  be  exercised  to  be  sure  tnat  the 
material  is  placed  in  the  jaws  of  the  dynamometer  at  exactly  right  angles  to  the  oppo- 
site system  of  threads. 

U,  S.  brand. — Each  blanket  to  have  the  letters  **U.  S."  not  loss  than  5}  nor  more 
than  61  inches  long  in  the  center  of  and  placed  lengthwise  with  the  blanket;  the 
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lettering  to  be  worked  through  the  blanket  either  by  hand  or  machine,  using  a  yam 
oompoeed  of  the  same  material,  shade,  and  permanency  of  dye  as  that  of  the  border. 
The  style  of  letters  to  be  the  same  as  those  upon  the  sealed  standard  sample. 

Ofiaal  color  tests. — ^The  following  are  the  official  tests  which  the  materials  shall  be 
subjected  to  during  the  inspection: 

Test'l.  Samples  or  skeins  of  the  yam,  warp,  and  filling  from  which  the  blankets 
are  made  (about  20  yards  of  each  yam)  shall  oe  thoroughly  scoured,  then  boiled  for 
ten  minutes  in  a  solution  composea  of  eighty  grains  of  ivory  soap  to  one  pint  of  water. 

Test  2.  A  second  sample  shall  be  taken  and  boiled  ten  minutes  in  a  solution  con- 
taining ten  grains  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda  to  one  pint  of  water. 

Test  3.  An  exposure  to  the  weather  (roof  test)  for  thirty  days. 

Test  4.  Soaking  twenty-four  hours  in  lactic  acid,  specific  gravity  1.21  U.  S.  P. 
Temperature  about  70**  F. 

Test  5.  Soaking  twenty-four  hours  in  a  solution  composed  of  three  drams  (avoir- 
dupois) of  citric  acid  to  two  fluid  ounces  of  water.  Temperature  about  70*^  F.  To 
correctly  judge  results,  the  specimens  that  have  been  suojected  to  the  above  tests 
must  be  washed  in  a  weak  solution  of  ivory  soap  and  tepid  warm  water,  and  no  greater 
changes  of  color  must  appear  than  would  be  shown  under  similar  tests  made  on  the 
sealed  standard  sample. 

Worhnanskiv. — ^Tne  blanket  to  be  manufactured  in  a  thoroughly  workmanlike  man- 
ner, well  fullea,  thoroughly  cleaned,  free  from  crocking,  evenljr  and  thoroughly  gisged. 
The  ends  to  be  secured  from  raveling  by  gimp  and  an  elastic  overlocked  stitch,  as 
shown  upon  the  sealed  standard  sample;  the  gimp  and  thread  employed  to  conform 
closely  in  shade  to  either  the  border  or  the  body  of  the  blanket.  Details  of  workman- 
ship or  any  other  points  not  enumerated  in  these  specifications  to  be  executed  in 
conformity  with  the  sealed  standard  sample. 

Adopted  April  23, 1906,  in  lieu  of  specifications  of  August  25, 1905  (No.  771),  which 
are  hereby  canceled. 

C.  F.  HUMPHRET, 

Qumtermaster-Generalf  U.  S,  Army, 

Note. — ^A  sample  of  undyed  clean  wool,  also  samples  of  wools  after  mixing  to  pro- 
duce shade,  as  well  as  a  skein  of  yam,  warp,  and  filling,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  con- 
tracting officer  with  the  first  delivery  of  goods  and  at  other  regular  periods  during  the 
life  of  Uie  contract,  as  desired. 

In  one  comer  of  each  blanket  there  should  be  neatly  stitched,  with  not  less  than 
eleven  stitches  to  the  inch,  a  piece  of  standard  label  cloth  2}  inches  by  1}  inches 
on  which  shall  be  printed,  in  indelible  ink.  the  name  of  the  contractor,  date  of  con- 
tract, and  name  of  depot,  leaving  a  blank  space  at  bottom  for  the  name  of  the  inspector. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  O.  D.  WOOLEN  SERVICE  BREECHES,  MOUNTED  AND 

FOOT. 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster-General. 

Pattern. — U.  S.  Army  model,  cut  full  at  seat  and  thi^fh,  to  fit  close  at  knee  and  below, 
with  an  outlet  on  outside  seam  from  knee  down.  Waistband  cut  on.  To  have  a  slash 
in  each  1^  from  just  below  knee  cap  to  bottom  and  just  inside  the  center,  with  a  facing 
on  outside  and  a  tongue  on  under  side.  Allowance  of  |  of  an  inch  made  for  aU 
seams.  All  patterns  will  be  furnished  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department.  No 
piecing,  skimping,  or  alterine  in  any  way  whatever  will  be  permitted. 

Materials.— ^o  be  made  of  O.  D.  kersey,  khaki,  khaki-colored  corset  jean,  with 
strength  test  of  100  pounds  to  the  inch  in  the  warp  and  50  pounds  in  the  filling;  }-inch 
O.  D.  cotton  tape,  linen  laces,  buttons,  buckles,  hook  and  eye,  eyelets,  cotton  and 
linen  thread  ana  sewing  silk.    All  as  shown  in  the  standard  sample. 

Seams  and  stitching. — All  seams  and  stitching  to  be  made  with  single  or  twin  needle 
machines.  The  seat  and  inseams  of  mounted  breeches  to  be  taped  above  and  below 
the  reenforce.    All  as  shown  in  the  standard  sample. 

Waistband  lining. — Of  khaki,  with  an  extension  piece  at  back  to  form  a  stay  for 
buckle  straps  and  back-belt  loops.    All  as  shown  in  the  standard  sample. 

Belt  loops. — ^To  be  of  sufficient  length  to  admit  a  If-inch  belt,  placed  on  breeches 
opposite  tne  suspender  buttons,  neatly  turned  in  and  securely  stitched  to  the  body  of 
tne  breeches.    All  as  shown  in  the  standard  sample. 

Pockets. — Of  khaki,  two  top  and  one  inserted  watch  pocket.  To  be  properly  placed, 
&ced  with  O.  D.  kersey,  and  neatly  bar  tacked.  All  as  shown  in  the  standard  sample. 
The  bar  tacking  may  be  either  hand  or  machine  work. 
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Buckle  straps. — ^To  be  lined  with  corset  jean  and  to  have  a  white  metal  buckle,  of 
style  and  quality  shown.  To  be  properly  placed  and  securely  stitched  on.  All  as 
shown  in  the  standard  sample. 

Flies. — ^To  be  seciirely  tacked  at  base.  Right  or  button  side  to  be  lined  with  khaki, 
neatly  turned  in.  Left  or  buttonhole  side  to  be  neatly  lined  with  O.  D.  corset  jeans^ 
taped  and  tacked  between  holes.  Buttons  and  buttonholes  to  be  properly  spaced. 
A.II  as  shown  in  the  standard  sample. 

Reenforce. — ^To  be  pronerly  placed,  neatly  turned  in,  and  double  stitched.  The  bot- 
tom parts  to  be  quiltea  with  six  rows  of  stitching.  All  as  shown  in  the  standard 
sample. 

stashes. — ^To  be  faced  on  outside  with  O.  D.  kersey,  double  stitched,  with  tongue  of 
O.  D.  kersey,  bound  with  tape  on  the  under  side,  securely  caught  in  and  fastened  by 
the  stitching  of  the  facing.  The  slash,  set  with  eyelets,  not  more  than  i  inch  apart, 
to  be  closed  oy  lacing.    All  as  shown  in  the  standard  sample. 

Buttons. — Of  vegetable  ivory,  24  lignes  in  diameter;  six  on  inside  of  waistband, 
properly  spaced,  and  four  or  five  on  the  fly,  according  to  the  size  of  the  breeches.  To 
DO  securely  sewn  on  by  hand,  tightly  wrapped  to  form  a  shank,  and  ends  well  fastened 
off.    All  as  shown  in  the  standsuti  sample. 

Buttonholes. — Breeches  of  35-inch  waist  measure  or  less  to  have  four  buttonholes, 
those  of  36-inch  waist  measure  or  more  to  have  five  buttonholes  properly  spaced  in  the 
fly.  To  be  worked  over  a  No.  9  gimp  and  securely  bar  tacked.  All  as  shown  in  the 
standard  sample. 

^ooib  and  eye. — Flat  nickeled  brass  hook  and  eye  in  middle  of  waistband,  taped  and 
fastened  by  machine  stitching.    All  as  shown  in  the  standard  sample. 

Eyelets. — ^To  be  of  brass,  celluloid  coated,  of  size  and  color  shown  in  the"  standard 
sample. 

Laces. — To  be  of  braided  linen,  not  less  than  53  inches  in  length,  metal  tipped,  and  of 
size,  qualitv,  and  color  shown  in  the  standard  sample. 

Tape. — ^Tongues  and  bottom  of  legs  bound  half  and  half  with  J-inch  tape,  as  shown  in 
standard  sample. 

Thread. — Silk  thread  to  be  used  for  all  stitching  and  buttonholes,  of  quality  and 
color  shown  in  the  standard  sample.  Letter  "A"  for  machine  stitching  and  *'B  "  for 
buttonholes.  Size  of  silk  for  buttonholes  and  stitching  may  varjr  according  to  machines 
used.  In  every;  case  standard  buttonholes  and  stitcning  required.  Linen  thread  to 
be  used  for  sewing  on  buttons.  Cotton  under  thread  used  in  stitching  of  waist  and 
lining.    All  as  shown  in  the  standard  sample. 

Workmanship  and  finish. — ^The  breeches  to  be  clean,  well  made,  and  pressed  in  a 
workmanlike  manner,  and  show  no  raw  edges  on  outside  nor  defective  stitching  in  any 
part  of  the  garment.    To  be  like  or  equal  to  the  standard  sample  in  all  particulars. 

Marhina  and  size  ticket. — Each  pair  of  breeches  to  have  a  printed  ticket,  giving  size, 
waist,  and  length  measurements,  sewed  on  outside  of  waistoand  between  the  second 
and  third  belt  loops  on  right  side.  To  have  sewed  on  under  side  of  right  pocket  a  piece 
of  standard  label  cloth  showing  name  of  contractor,  date  of  contract,  and  depot  in 
indelible  ink,  with  a  blank  space  at  bottom  for  the  inspector's  name. 
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Foot  breeches. — ^To  confonu  to  the  above  in  all  reepecta  except  that  there  will  be  no 
roenforce;  the  seat  seama  will  be  taped  throughout  and  to  have  stay  pieces  at  the 
crotch.    All  as  shown  in  the  standard  sample. 

Note. — ^A  variation  of  i  inch  in  the  waist  measurements  and  length  of  breeches 
will  be  permitted. 

Adopted  June  24,  1907,  in  lieu  of  specifications  of  September  26,  1904  (No.  698), 
which  are  canceled.  ^ 

C.  F.  Humphrey, 
Qiuirtermaster-Generalj  U.  S.  Army. 

8PEGIFI0ATIONS    FOB    COTTON   KHAKI    SERVICE    BREECHES,    MOUNTED 

AND    FOOT. 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster-General. 

Pattern. — U.  S.  Army  model,  cut  full  at  seat  and  thigh,  to  fit  close  at  knee  and 
below,  with  a  1-inch  outlet  on  outside  seam  from  knee  down.  Waistband  cut  on. 
To  have  an  opening  in  each  leg  from  just  below  knee  cap  to  bottom  and  just  inside 
the  center.  A  reeiiorce  on  outside  of  this  opening  and  ton^e  on  under  side.  Allow- 
ance of  i  of  an  inch  made  for  all  seams.  No  piecing,  skimping,  or  altering  in  any 
way  whatever  will  be  permittted. 

Material. — U.  S.  Army  khaki;  Breeches,  reenforce  or  saddle  piece,  belt  straps, 
waistband  lining,  fly,  fry  lining  and  staying,  pockets,  slash  reenforce,  and  tongue 
and  buckle  straps. 

Seams. — ^AU  seams  except  the  seat  and  inside  seams  of  mounted  breeches,  to  be 
lapped  and  double  stitchcKi  i  of  an  inch  apart.  Twin-needle  machine  may  be  used. 
The  seat  and  inside  seams  of  mounted  breeches  will  be  opened,  stitched  each  side, 
and  taped  above  and  below  the  saddle  piece,  all  as  shown  m  the  standard  sample. 

Pockets. — ^Two  straight  or  comer  pocxets  and  one  watch  pocket.  Comer  pockets 
to  be  deep  enough,  at  least,  to  bring  the  lower  comer  on  a  line  with  the  fiy-tack. 
Watch  pocket  to  be  placed  in  right-nand  pocket  bearer,  bound  in.  Comers  of  all 
pockets  to  be  bar-tacked. 

Belt  loops. — About  \  inch  wide  and  sufficiently  long  to  admit  a  IJ-inch  belt.  To 
be  stitched  and  sewed  on  outside,  as  shown  in  standard  sample.  Six  in  number 
and  placed  opposite  suspender  buttons. 

Buckle  straps. — To  be  stitched  and  sewed  on,  and  provided  with  a  white  metal 
buckle,  all  as  on  standard  sample. 

Buttonholes. — Breeches  of  35-inch  waist  measure,  or  less,  to  have  four  machine- 
worked  buttonholes;  those  of  36- inch  waist  measure,  or  more,  to  have  five  machine- 
worked  buttonholes  equally  spaced  in  the  fly.  To  be  worked  over  a  No.  9  gimp  and 
to  be  securely  locked  at  omis  with  a  bar-tack. 

Buttons. — U.  S.  Army  standard  white  metal;  six  suspender  sowed  on  inside  of 
waistband,  and  four  or  five  fly  buttons,  according  to  the  size  of  breeches.  The  but- 
tons may  be  machine  sewed,  with  not  less  than  twenty-two  stitches  crossing  the 
center,  eleven  each  wfvy,  ends  to  be  securely  locked  on  under  side. 

Hook-and-eye. — Flat  white  metal  hook-and-eye  in  middle  of  waistband,  taped 
and  fastened  bv  machine  stitching. 

Opening  or  slash  in  legs. — To  have  a  reenforce  on  oiitside,  double  stitched,  |  of  an 
inch  apart,  with  tongue  on  under  side  all  stitched  on  as  shown  in  the  standard  sam- 
ple. The  slash  set  with  eyelets  not  more  than  J  of  an  inch  apart  and  not  less  than 
\  nor  more  than  |  of  an  inch  from  the  edge,  slash  to  be  closed  by  lacing. 

Eyelets. — To  be  of  brass,  celluloid  coated,  of  size  and  color  shown  in  standard  sam- 
ple. 

Laces. — To  be  of  braided  linen,  not  less  than  54  inches  in  length,  metal  tipped, 
and  of  size,  quality,  and  color  shown  in  the  standard  sample. 

Tape. — Tongues  and  bottom  of  legs  bound  half  and  hall  with  J-inch  tape,  as  shown 
in  standard  sample,  color  to  match  that  of  breeches. 

ReenforcCy  or  saddle-piece. — Seamed  in  center,  open  and  stitched  each  side  xV  o^  wi 
inch,  double-stitched  to  breeches  i  of  an  inch  apart,  seam  on  seam. 

Thread. — For  all  seams  and  stitching  to  he  of  the  best  quality  Sea  Island  cotton, 
equal  in  quality  to  Williraantic  brand,  color  to  match  the  material,  fast  dyed.  For 
lock-stitch  machine,  No.  40,  6-cord  for  upper  feed,  and  No.  36  6-cora  for  under  feed; 
for  union  lock-stitch  machine.  No.  40  3-cord  for  upper  and  No.  60  3-cord  for  under 
feed.  For  sewine  on  buttons,  No.  24;  for  buttonholes.  No.  30.  Seams  and  edges  to 
contain  not  less  than  ten  stitches  to  the  inch. 
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Size  ticket  and  gtammng. — ^Each  pair  of  breeches  to  have  a  printed  ticket,  giving 
size,  waist,  and  lengtn  measurements,  sewed  on  outside  of  waistband  between  the 
second  and  third  belt  loops  on  right  side.  Contractor's  name  and  date  of  contract  to 
be  stamped  on  right-hand  pocket  in  indelible  ink. 

To  be  like  or  e(\ual  to  standard  sample  in  workmanship  and  all  points  not  covered 
in  these  speciRcations. 

•Note. — In  the  double  stitching  a  variation  of  not  more  than  ^  of  an  inch  in  the 
distances  apart  of  the  rows  will  be  allowed. 

Table  of  sites. 


Number. 


Waist. 


1,  two  lengths. 

2,  three  lengths. 
3,thnel 
4,  four  1 


Inchet, 

ao 

31 
32 
33 

6i  four  lengths '  34 

^  three  lengths i  36 

7,  three  lengths I  36 

8,  three  lengths 37 

9,  three  lengths i  38 

10,  one  length i  39 

11,  one  length I  40 

12,  one  length 41 

18,  one  length '  42 


Length  to 
garter. 


26,  28 

26,  27,  29 

^  26,  28,  30 

^,  27,  29,  81 

26,  28,  30,  82 

25,  27,  29 

26,  28,  30 

27,  29,  81 
26,  28,  80 

27 
28 
27 


Foot  breeches. — To  conform  to  the  above  in  all  respects  except  that  there  will  be  no 
reinforce  or  saddle  piece. 

Adopted  November  16,  1906,  in  lieu  of  specifications  of  September  26,  1904  (No. 
697),  which  are  canceled. 

Geo.  Ruhlen, 
Deputy  Qttartermaster-Generalj  U.  S.  Army, 

Acting  Quartermaster-General. 

8PECIFICATIOKS    FOR   OLIVE-DRAR   WORSTED  KERSEY,  16-OUNCE. 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster-General. 

Wool. — For  warp  and  filling:  To  be  American,  shorn  from  live  sheep,  free  from 
kemp,  of  not  lower  g[rade  than  hi£[h  half  blood,  staple  to  be  of  good  character,  sound, 
true,  and  well  conditioned,  possessmg  in  addition  all  the  necessary  qualities  to  produce 
the  hereinafter-described  requirements.  The  admixture  of  wastes,  reworkea  wools, 
vegetable  fibers,  or  other  impurities  is  prohibited.  (Broken  sliver  from  the  combs 
and  drawing  frames  made  at  the  time  this  yam  is  being  manufactured  not  to  be  con- 
sidered waste.) 

Color. — To  be  a  mixture  of  an  olive-drab  shade,  as  represented  by  the  sealed  stand- 
ard sample.  The  various  colors  required  to  form  this  mixture  may  be  dyed  in  the 
wool,  slubbing,  or  top,  as  desired,  and  to  be  reasonably  clean  before  mixing.  The 
colors  must  be  sufficiently  fast  to  withstand  milling,  perspiration,  and  climatic  influ- 
ences, such  as  sunlight,  air,  and  exposure  incident  to  the  military  service. 

Tests. — All  deliveries  shall  be  subjected  to  the  following  official  tests,  chemical 
and  otherwise: 

(a)  Boiling  for  ten  minutes  in  a  solution  composed  of  80  grains  of  Ivory  soap  to  one 
pint  of  water. 

(b)  Boiling  for  ten  minutes  in  a  solution  containing  10  grains  of  dry  carbonate  of 
soda  to  one  pint  of  water. 

(c)  To  stand  an  exposure  to  the  weather  (roof  test)  for  thirty  days. 

(d)  Soak  for  twenty-four  hours  in  l|ictic  acid,  specific  gravity  1.21  U.  S.  P.  Tem- 
perature about  70®  F. 

(e)  Soak  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  solution  composed  of  3  drams  (avoirdupois)  of 
citric  acid  to  2  fluid  ounces  of  water.    Temperature  about  70®  F. 

To  correctly  judge  results  the  specimens  that  have  been  subjected  to  the  above 
acid  tests  must  be  washed  with  soap  in  warm  water.  In  all  these  tests  no  greater 
changes  of  color  must  take  place  than  would  be  shown  under  similar  tests  made  on  the 
sealed  standard  sample. 
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rihe  regulation  size  of  the  above  samples  shall  be  6  by  4  inches.  In  making  tista 
"a**  and  *'«"  the  samples  shall  be  placed  in  a  tray  or  vessel  of  such  a*character  that 
wHl  allow  them  to  lie  flat  within,  so  that  they  may  be  completely  inmiersed  in  their 
respective  solutions.) 

tfidth, — ^To  be  not  less  than  54  nor  more  than '56  inches  wide  independent  of  selvages. 

Weave. — ^To  be  a  four  harness,  two-up  and  two-down  weave,  as  in  the  sealed  standard 
saznple. 

Threads, — ^Warp  to  contain  not  less  than  3,780  ends  of  single  worsted  spun  (combed) 
waip  twist  yam. 

fUIvm. — ^To  contain  not  less  than  sixty-two  picks  of  single  worsted  spun  vam  per 
inch.  Should  an  occaaional  piece  (not  more  than  one  in  ten  of  each  delivery)  be  fomul 
to  meet  specification  requirements  in  all  other  respects,  but  to  count  not  lower  than 
flfty^nine  picks,  it  shall  be  acceptable. 

Weight. — ^To  weigh  not  less  than  16  ounces  per  linear  yard.  Pieces  weighing  leas 
than  16  oimces  per  linear  yard  shall  be  rejected,  imless  when  subjected  to  a  condi- 
tioned or  dry'-fiber  test,  the  weight  thus  found  with  11  per  cent  added  (for  normal 
regain  of  moisture  allowable)  will  come  up  to  or  over  16  ounces.  At  the  discretion  of 
the  contracting  officer,  pieces  weighing  lo  ounces  and  over  may  be  conditioned,  and 
if  found  to  weigh  less  than  14.5  ounces  when  the  weight  becomes  constant  in  the  con- 
ditioning oven  they  shall  be  rejected. 

Strength. — ^To  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  strain  of  60  pounds  to  the  inch  warp-way 
and  55  pounds  to  the  inch  filling-way.  The  strength  test  to  be  made  on  a  dynamome- 
,  ter,  great  care  being  exercised  to  see  that  the  material  is  placed  in  the  jaws  of  the  same 
at  exactly  riffht  angles  to  the  opposite  system  of  thr^Mis.  Should  an  occasional  piece 
on  deliverv  (not  more  than  one  m  ten),  practically  perfect  in  all  other  respects,  show 
not  more  than  3  i>ounds  less  breaking  strain  in  the  warp,  and  not  more  tlum  2  pounds 
leas  breaking  strain  in  the  filling  it  snail  be  acceptable. 

Finish. — ^To  be  well  milled,  thoroughly  cleaned,  free  from  crocking,  moderately 
shorn,  and  like  or  equal  in  all  respects  of  finish  to  the  sealed  standard  sample. 

Adopted  October  31,  1906.1 

C.  F.  Humphrey, 
Quartennaster-General,  U.  8.  Army, 

Note. — Samples  of  wool  (warp  and  filling)  in  the  clean  state,  also  samples  of  wools 
after  properly  mixed  to  produce  shade  (warp  and  filling),  as  well  a  skein  of  not  leas 
than  120  yards  of  each  yam  (warp  and  fillixi^)  shall  be  delivered  to  the  contracting 
officer  with  the  first  delivery  of  goods,  and  with  each  5,000  yards. 

SPECIFICATIONS   FOR  OLIVE-DRAB   WORSTED   KERSEY,    22-OUNCE.| 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster-General. 

Wool.-^OT  warp  and  filling:  To  be  American,  shorn  from  live  sheep,  free  from 
kemp,  of  not  lower  grade  than  high  half  blood;  staple  to  be  of  good  character,  sound, 
true  and  well  conditioned,  possessing  in  addition  all  the  necessary  qualities  to  pro- 
duce the  hereinafter-described  requirements.  The  admixture  of  wastes,  reworked 
wools,  vegetable  fibers,  or  other  impurities  is  prohibited.  (Brolcen  sliver  from  the 
combs  and  drawing  frames  made  at  the  time  this  yam  is  being  manufactured  not  to  be 
considered  waste.) 

Color. — ^To  be  a  mixture  of  an  olive-drab  shade,  as  represented  by  the  sealed  standard 
sample.  The  various  colors  required  to  form  this  mixture  may  be  d^red  in  the  wool, 
sluboing,  or  top,  as  desired,  and  to  be  reasonably  clean  before  mixing.  The  colors 
must  be  sufficiently  fast  to  withstand  milling,  nerspiration,  and  climatic  influences, 
such  as  sunlight,  air,  and  exposure  incident  to  tne  military  service. 

Tests. — ^All  deliveries  shall  be  subjected  to  the  following  official  tests,  chemical  and 
otherwise: 

(a)  Boiling  for  ten  minutes  in  a  solution  composed  of  80  grains  of  Ivory  soap  to  1 
pint  of  water. 

(6)  Boiling  for  ten  minutes  in  a  solution  containing  10  grains  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda 
to  1  pint  of  water. 

(c)  To  stand  an  exposure  to  the  weather  (roof  test)  for  thirty  days. 

(a)  Soak  for  twenty-four  hours  in  lactic  acid,  specific  gravity  1.21  U.  S.  P.  Tem- 
perature about  70®  F. 

{e)  Soak  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  solution  composed  of  3  drams  (avoirdupois)  of 
citnc  acid  to  2  fluid  ounces  of  water.    Temperature  about  70®  F. 

To  correctly  judge  results  the  specimens  that  have  been  subjected  to  the  above 
acid  tests  must  be  washed  with  soap  in  warm  water.    In  all  these  tests  no  greater 
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changes  of  color  must  take  place  than  would  be  shown  under  similar  tests  made  on 
the  sealed  statidard  sample. 

(The  regulation  size  ol  the  above  samples  shall  be  6  by  4  inches.  In  making  tests 
''(/"  and  "e ''  the  sam|>le8  shall  be  placed  in  a  tray  or  vessel  of  suchacharacter  that  will 
allow  them  to  lie  flat  within,  so  that  they  may  be  completely  inmiersed  in  their  respec- 
tive solutions.^ 

Width, — To  be  not  less  than  54  nor  more  than  56  inches  wide,  independent  of  selvages. 

Weave. — To  be  four  harness,  two-up  and  two-down  weave,  as  in  the  sealed  stan£tfd 
sample. 

Threads. — ^Warp  to  contain  not  less  than  3,600  ends  of  single  worsted  spun  (combed) 
warp  twist  yam. 

Filling. — To  contain  not  less  than  62  picks  of  single  worsted  spun  yam  per  inch. 
Should  an  occasional  piece  (not  more  than  1  in  10  of  each  deliverv)  be  foima  to  meet 
specification  requirements  in  all  other  respects,  but  to  count  not  lower  than  58  picks, 
it  shall  be  acceptable. 

Weight. — ^To  weigh  not  less  than  22  ounces  per  linear  yard.  Pieces  weighing  less 
than  22  ounces  per  Unear  yard  shall  be  rejected,  unless  when  subjected  to  a  conditioned 
or  dry-fiber  test  the  weight  thus  found  with  11  per  cent  added  (for  normal  regain  of 
moisture  allowable)  will  come  up  to  or  over  22  ounces.  At  the  aiscretion  of  the  con- 
tracting officer,  pieces  weighing  z2  ounces  and  over  may  be  conditioned,  and  if  found 
to  weieh  less  than  19.9  ounces  when  the  weight  becomes  constant  in  the  conditioning 
oven  tney  shall  be  rejected. 

Strength. — To  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  strain  of  70  pounds  to  the  inch  warp- way  and 
70  pounds  to  the  inch  filling-way.  The  strength  test  to  be  made  on  a  dynamometer, 
great  care  being  exercised  to  see  that  the  material  is  placed  in  the  jaws  of  the  same  at 
exactly  right  angles  to  the  opposite  system  of  threads.  Should  an  occasional  piece  on 
delivery  (not  more  than  1  m  10),  practically  perfect  in  all  other  respects,  snow  not 
more  than  3  pounds  le^s  breaking  strain  in  both  warp  and  filling,  it  shall  be  acceptable. 

Finish. — ^To  be  well  milled,  thoroughly  cleansed,  free  from  crocking,  moderately 
shorn,  and  like  or  equal  in  all  respects  of  finish  to  the  sealed  standard  sample. 

Adopted  October  31,  1906. 

C.  F.  Humphrey, 
Qiiartermaster-General,  U,  S.  Army. 

Note. — Samples  of  wool  (warp  and  filling)  in  the  clean  state,  also  sample^  of  wools 
alter  properly  mixed  to  produce  shade,  warp  and  filling,  as  well  as  a  skem  of  not  less 
than  120  yards  of  each  yam  (warp  and  filling),  shall  be  delivered  to  the  contracting 
officer  with  the  first  delivery  of  goods,  and  with  each  5,000  yards. 

SPECIFICATIONS   FOR  OLIVE   DRAB   WORSTED   SHIRTING   FLANNEL. 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Quarterbcaster-General. 

Wool. — For  warp  and  filling:  To  be  American,  shom  from  live  sheep,  free  from 
kemp,  of  not  lower  grade  than  high  one-half  blood,  staple  to  be  of  good'  character, 
sound,  true  and  well  conditioned,  possessing  in  addition  all  the  necessary  properties 
to  meet  the  hereinafter-described  requirements.  The  admixture  of  wastes,  reworked 
wools,  vegetable  fibers,  or  other  impurities  is  prohibited.  (Broken  sliver  from  the 
combs  and  drawing  frames  made  at  the  time  this  yam  Ib  being  manufactured  not  to 
be  considered  as  waste.) 

Color. — ^To  be  a  mixture  of  an  olive-drab  shade,  as  represented  by  the  sealed  standard 
sample.    The  various  colors  required  to  form  this  mixture  may  be  dyed  in  the  wool, 
Bluboing.  or  top,  as  preferred,  but  must  be  sufficientl>r  fast  to  withstand  milling,  « 
perspiration,  and  climatic  influences,  sudi  as  sunlight,  air,  and  exposure  incident  to 
the  militanr  service. 

Tests. — The  following  are  the  official  tests,  chemical  and  otherwise,  which  will  be 
applied  in  the  inspection:  , 

(a)  Boiling  for  ten  minutes  in  a  solution  composed  of  80  grains  of  Ivory  soap  to  one 
pint  of  water. 

(6)  Boiling  for  ten  minutes  in  a  solution  containing  10  grains  of  dry  carbonate  of 
soda  to  one  pint  of  water. 

Vc)  To  stand  an  exposure  to  the  weather  (roof  test)  for  thirty  days. 

(a)  Soak  for  twenty-four  hours  in  lactic  acid,  specific  gravity  1.21  U.  S.  P.  Tem- 
perature about  70^  F. 

(e)  Soak  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  solution  composed  of  three  drams  (avoirdupois) 
of  citric  acid  to  two  fluid  ounces  of  water.    Temperature  about  70**  F. 

To  correctly  judge  results  the  specimens  that  have  been  subjected  to  the  above  acid 
tests  must  be  washed  with  soap  in  warm  water.    In  all  these  tests  no  greater  changes 
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of  color  must  take  place  than  would  be  ahown  under  similar  teets  made  on  the  sealed 
standard  sample. 

(The  regulation  sisse  of  the  above  samples  shall  be  6  by  4  inches.  In  making  tests 
'*d**  and  '"e"  the  samples  shall  be  placed  in  a  tray  or  vessel  of  such  a  character  that  will 
allow  them  to  lie  flat  within,  so  that  they  may  be  completely  immersed  in  their  respec- 
tive solutions.) 

Width  of  fabric. — To  be  not  le$«  than  54  nor  over  56  inches  wide  independent  of 
selvages. 

Weave. — To  be  four  harness  twill,  two-up  and  two-down. 

Threadg. — ^\Varp  to  contain  not  less  than  4,000  ends  of  single  worsted  spun  (combed) 
wrap  twist  yam. 

Filling. — ^To  contain  not  leas  than  sixty-six  picks  of  sinele  worsted  yarn  per  inch. 
Should  an  occasional  piece  (not  more  than  one  in  ten)  be  found  to  meet  specification 
requirements  in  all  other  respects,  but  to  count  not  lower  than  sixty-three  picks  per 
inch,  it  shall  be  acceptable. 

Weight. — ^To  weigh  not  less  than  8i  ounces  per  linear  yard.  Any  pieces  delivered 
showing  less  than  8 J  ounces  per  linear  yard  shall  be  rejected,  providing  however,  their 
conditioned  or  dry-fiber  weight,  with  11  per  cent  added  for  normal  regain  of  moisture, 
shall  then  show  8)  ounces  or  over  per  linear  yard .  At  the  discretion  of  the  contracting 
officer,  goods  weighing  8}  ounces  and  over  may  be  conditioned,  and  if  found  when  the 
weight  becomes  constant  in  the  conditioning  oven  to  weigh  less  than  7.7  ounces,  they 
shall  be  rejected. 

Strenath. — ^To  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  tensile  strain  of  35  pounds  per  inch  warp- 
way  and  a  tensile  strain  of  30  poimds  filling- way  per  inch.  Wlien  an  occasional  piece 
(not  over  one  in  ten)  practically  perfect  in  all  other  respects,  shall  show  not  more  than 
2  pounds  less  breaking  strain  in  the  warp,  and  not  more  than  2  pounds  less  breaking 
stndn  in  the  filling,  it  shall  be  acceptable. 

Finish. — ^The  goods  to  be  thoroughly  dean,  free  from  crocking,  nap  slightly  raised, 
slightly  shorn,  well  pressed,  and  to  be  like  or  equal  in  finish,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
respects,  to  the  sealed  standard  sample. 

Adopted  October  31,  1906,  in  lieu  of  specifications  of  January  7,  1904  (No.  650), 
which  are  canceled. 

C.  F.  Humphrey, 
QuariermasteT'General,  U.  8.  Army. 

Note. — ^A  sample  of  clean  wool,  from  which  the  fiannel  is  manufactured,  and  a 
sample  of  wool  after  having  been  dyed  to  shade,  as  well  as  a  skein  of  yam  of  both  warp 
and  filling  of  not  less  than  120  yards,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  contracting  officer  witn 
the  first  delivery  of  goods  and  with  each  subsequent  5,000  yards. 

SPECIFICATIONS   FOB    iS-OUNOE   OLIVE-DRAB    WOBSTED   SERGE. 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster-General. 
'  Wool. — ^For  warp  and  filling:  To  be  American,  shorn  from  live  sheep,  free  from  kemp , 
of  not  lower  grade  than  high  one-half  blood,  staple  to  be  of  good  character,  sound,  true, 
and  well  conditioned,  possessing  in  addition  all  the  necessary  properties  to  meet  the 
hereinafter-described  requirements.  The  admixture  of  wastes,  reworked  wools,  vege- 
table fibers,  or  other  impurities  is  prohibited.  .  (Broken  sliver  from  the  combs  and 
drawing  frames  made  at  the  time  this  yam  is  being  manufactured  not  to  be  considered 
as  waste.) 

Color. — ^To  be  a  mixture  of  an  olive-drab  shade,  as  represented  by  the  sealed  standard 
sample.  The  various  colors  required  to  form  this  mixture  may  be  dyed  in  the  wool, 
sluboing,  or  top,  as  preferred,  but  must  be  sufficientljr  fast  to  withstand,  milling,  perspi- 
ration, and  climatic  influences,  such  as  sunlight,  air,  and  exposure  incident  to  the 
military  service. 

Tests. — ^The  following  are  the  official  tests,  chemical  and  otherwise,  which  will  be 
applied  in  the  inspection: 

(a)  BoUing  for  ten  minutes  in  a  solution  composed  of  80  grains  of  Ivory  soap  to  1 
pint  of  water. 

(b)  Boiling  for  ten  minutes  in  a  solution  containing  10  grains  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda 
to  1  pint  of  water. 

(c)  To  stand  an  exposure  to  the  weather  (roof  test)  for  thirty  days. 

(a)  Sofijc  for  twenty-four  hours  in  lactic  acid,  specific  gravity  1.21  U.  S.  P.  Tem- 
perature about  70**  F. 

(e)  Soak  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  solution  composed  of  3  drams  (avoirdupois)  of 
citric  acid  to  2  fluid  ounces  of  water.    Temperature  about  70^  F. 
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To  correctly  judge  results  the  specimene  that  have  been  subjected  to  the  above  acid 
tests  must  be  washed  with  soap  in  warm  water.  In  all  these  tests  no  greater  changes 
of  color  must  take  place  than  would  be  shown  under  similar  tests  made  on  the  s^Jed 
standard  sample. 

(The  r^;ulation  size  of  the  above  samples  shall  be  6  by  4  inches.  In  making  tests 
<'(f"  and  ^tf  "  the  samples  shall  be  placed  in  a  tray  or  vessel  of  such  a  character  that 
will  allow  them  to  lie  flat  within,  so  that  they  may  be  completely  immersed  in  their 
respective  solutions.) 

Width. — ^To  be  not  less  than  54  nor  more  than  56  inches  wide  independent  of  selvages. 

Weave, — To  be  four  harness  twill,  two-up  and  two-down,  as  shown  in  the  sealed 
standard  sample. 

Threads. — ^Warp  to  contain  not  less  than  3,740  ends  of  single  worsted  spun  (combed) 
warp  twist  yam. 

Filling. — ^To  contain  not  less  than  fifty-five  picks  of  single  worsted  yam  per  inch. 
Should  an  occasional  piece  (not  more  than  one  in  ten)  be  found  to  weigh  up  to  specifica- 
tion requirements,  but  to  coimt  not  lower  than  fifty-two  picks,  and  be  practically  per- 
fect in  all  other  respects,  it  shall  be  acceptable. 

Weight. — To  weigh  not  less  than  13  ounces  per  linear  yard.  Pieces  weighing  less 
than  13  ounces  per  linear  yard  shall  be  rejected,  unless  when  subiected  to  a  conditioned 
or  dry-fiber  test,  the  weight  thus  found  with  11  per  cent  added  (for  normal  regain  of 
moisture  allowaole)  will  bring  the  weight  up  to  or  over  13  ounces.  At  the  discretion 
of  the  contracting  officer,  pieces  weighmg  13  ounces  per  linear  yard  and  over  may  be 
conditioned,  and  if  found  to  weigh  less  than  lliV^  ounces  shall  be  rejected. 

Strength. — To  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  strain  of  65  pounds  to  the  inch  warp-way  and 
62  pounds  to  the  inch  fiUing-way.  The  streng[th  test  to  be  made  on  a  dynamometer, 
great  care  being  exercised  to  see  that  the  material  is  placed  in  the  jaws  at  exactly  right 
angles  to  the  opposite  system  of  threads.  Should  an  occasional  piece  (not  more  tfim 
one  in  ten),  practically  perfect  in  all  other  respects,  show  not  over  2  pounds  less  breaJ^- 
ing  strain  in  the  warp  and  not  more  than  2  pounds  less  breaking  strain  in  the  filling  it 
dxall  be  acceptable.  « 

Finish. — To  be  well  milled,  thoroughly  cleansed,  free  from  crocking,  moderately 
shorn,  well  pressed,  and  to  be  lik^or  equal  in  finish,  as  well  as  other  respects,  to  the 
sealed  standard  sample. 

Adopted  October  31,  1906,  in  lieu  of  specifications  of  November  17,  1902  (No.  587), 
which  are  canceled. 

C.  F.  Humphrey, 
Quartermaster-General,  U.  S.  Army. 

Note. — A  sample  of  clean  wool,  taken  prior  to  mixing,  also  samples  of  wools  after 
properly  mixing  to  produce  shade,  as  well  as  a  skein  of  not  lees  than  120  yards  of  each 
yam  (warp  and  filling)  shall  be  delivered  to  the  contrs^ting  officer  with  the  first  delivery 
of  goods,  and  with  each  5,000  yards  delivered  thereafter. 

SPECIFICATIONS    FOR    DARK-BLUE    UNIFORM    COAT    CLOTH,    17-OUNCB. 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster-General. 

Wool. — ^Warp  and  filling  to  be  American  wool,  free  from  kemp,  shorn  from  live  sheep, 
of  not  lower  grade  than  full  blood,  staple  to  be  of  good  chsuiacter,  sound,  true,  and  wdl 
conditioned,  jKwsessing  all  the  necessary  qualities  to  meet  the  hereinafter-described 
requirements  of  strength,  as  well  as  luster  in  finish.  The  admixture  of  wastes,  re- 
worked wools,  noils,  shoddy,  flocks,  or  other  impiuritiee  is  prohibited.  (What  is 
known  as  *'card  slubbing"  and  broken  spool  stock,  made  at  the  time  the  yam  is  being 
manufactured,  shall  not  be  considered  as  waste.) 

Color.— To  be  of  the  same  shade  of  dark  blue  as  the  sealed  standard  sample,  and  to 
be  dyed  in  the  wool  with  pure  vat  indigo  of  the  best  quality,  lx)ttomed  only  with  pure 
alizarine  d>[es,  to  an  extent  not  in  excess  of  4  pounds  to  100  pounds  of  clean  wool,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  of  pure  alizarine  red  paste  or  powder  to  two  parts  of  pure 
alizarine  blue,  mordanted  witn  chrome.  Burr  or  top  dyeing  not  to  be  allowed.  The 
following  are  the  official  chemical  tests  which  the  goods  are  expected  to  withstand  in 
a  d^ee  equal  to  that  of  the  sealed  standard  sample: 

Chemical  tests. — (I)  When  boiled  for  ten  minutes  in  a  solution  of  one  part  of  muriatic 
acid  (specific  gravity  1.16)  and  four  parts  of  water,  the  liquid  should  not  be  blue,  but 
pink  to  purple,  and  the  treated  sample  of  cloth  should  remain  blue. 

(2)  Spotted  with  cold  concentrated  muriatic  acid  (specific  gravity  1.16)  the  color 
should  remain,  and  not  turn  red  or  brown. 
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(3)  When  boiled  for  ten  minutee  with  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  soda  aeh^  no  blue 
color  should  be  extracted,  and  the  liquor  on  being  acidulated  with  muriatic  add 
should  not  become  blue. 

(4)  When  immersed  in  cold  alcohol  (95  per  cent)  for  one  hour,  no  color  should  be 
extracted. 

(5)  When  boiled  for  ten  minutes  in  alcohol  (95  per  cent),  only  a  slight  blue  color  at 
most  should  be  extracted. 

(6)  When  mixed  with  samples  of  white  woolen  and  white  cotton  cloth  and  steeped 
for  tnirty  minutes  at  140°  F.  in  a  solution  containing  1  gram  of  Ivory  soap  and  4  ounces 
of  water,  the  soap  liquor  should  not  become  tinted  nor  should  any  color  bleed  into 
either  the  white  wool  or  white  cotton. 

(7)  No  crocking  should  be  observed  when  rubbed  on  a  piece  of  white  calico. 
Width. — ^To  be  54  inches,  and  not  over  56  inches  wide,  independent  of  selvages. 
Threadi. — ^W^arp:  To  contain  not  less  than  3,024  ends  in  warp. 

Filling:  To  contain  not  less  than  58  picks  per  inch.  Should  an  occasional  piece 
(not  more  than  one  of  each  ten  delivered)  be  found  to  fill  specification  requirements 
m  every  other  respect,  but  to  count  not  lower  than  56  picKs  to  the  inch,  the  cloth 
shall  be  accepted. 

Weave. — To  be  a  three-hamesB  weave,  two  up  and  one  down. 

Weight. — To  weigh  not  less  than  17  ounces  per  linear  yard.  Cloth  delivered  weigh- 
ing less  than  17  ounces  per  linear  yard  shall  oe  rejected,  unless  it  shall  be  proven  oy 
a  conditioned  or  dry-fiber  test  that  the  weight  thus  found  with  11  per  cent  added  (for 
normal  regain  in  moisture)  would  carry  the  weight  up  to  or  over  17  ounces.  At  the 
discretion  of  the  contracting  ofiicer  ^oods  weighing  17  ounces  or  over  may  be  condi- 
tioned, and  should  the  dry-fiber  weight  thus  found  prove  less  than  15.3  ounces  per 
linear  yard,  such  goods  shall  be  rejected. 

Strength. — To  be  capable  of  sustainine  a  breaking  strain  of  44  pounds  to  the  inch 
warp  ways  and  40  pounds  to  the  inch  filling  ways.  Should  an  occasional  piece,  not 
over  one  in  each  ten  delivered,  practically  perfect  in  all  other  reei>ects,  show  not 
more  than  3  pounds  below  specification  requirements  in  breaking  strain,  either  warp 
or  filling,  it  shaU  be  accepted.  To  insure  an  even  strain  on  all  sides  great  care  must  be 
exercis^  to  be  sure  that  the  material  is  placed  in  the  jaws  at  exactly  right  angles  to 
the  other  system  of  threads. 

Finish. — To  be  well  milled  and  consistently  firm,  thoroughly  clean,  free  from  crock* 
ing,  nap  well  raised,  cropped,  closely  shorn,  luster  to  be  high  and  permanent,  and  to 
be  like  or  equal  in  finish  as  well  as  all  other  respects  to  the  sealed  standard  sample. 

Adopted  May  26, 1906,  in  lieu  of  specification  oi  November  17, 1902  (No.  588),  which 
are  canceled. 

C.  F.  Humphrey, 
Quartermaster-General y  U.  S.  Army, 

Note. — ^A  sample  of  clean  wool  from  which  the  cloth  is  manufactured,  a  sample  of 
wool  after  treatment  with  alizarine,  a  sample  of  wool  after  having  been  dyed  to  shade 
with  pure  indigo,  as  well  as  120  yards  of  both  warp  and  filling,  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  contracting  officer  with  the  first  delivery  of  clotn. 

SPECIFICATIONS   FOR   22-OUNCE   SKY-BLUE   KEBSET. 

"  War  Department, 

Office  of  the  Quartermaster-General. 

Wool. — ^To  be  American  wool,  free  from  kemp,  shorn  from  live  sheep,  of  not  lower 
grade  than  high  one-half  blood,  staple  to  be  of  good  character,  soimd,  true,  and  well 
conditioned,  and  of  sufficient  lengtii  and  strensth  to  meet  the  hereinafter-described 
requirements.  The  admixture  of  wastes,  shoddy,  flocks,  reworked  wools,  vegetable 
fibers,  or  other  impurities,  is  prohibited.  (What  is  known  as  "card  slubbing"  and 
broken-spool  stock,  made  at  tne  time  the  yam  is  being  manufactured,  shall  not  be 
considered  as  waste.) 

Color.— To  be  of  shade  of  blue  as  represented  by  the  sealed  standard  sample,  dyed 
in  the  wc  >1  with  pure  vat  indigo  of  the  best  quality,  and  must  correspond  with  the 
following  tests  in  a  degree  equal  with  that  of  the  sealed  standard  sample. 

(1)  It  laust  not  crock  when  rubbed  on  or  with  white  calico. 

(2)  When  mixed  with  pieces  of  white  woolen  and  white  cotton  cloth  and  steeped 
for  one-h^  hour  at  140^  F.  in  a  solution  containing  1  gram  of  Ivory  soap  and  4  ounces 
of  water  the  color  must  not  bleed  into  the  soapy  liquor  nor  into  either  the  white  wool 
or  the  white  cotton. 
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(3)  When  boiled  for  ten  minutes  in  a  solution  of  one  part  of  muriatic  acid  (specific 
gravity  1.16)  and  four  parts  of  water  no  color  should  be  extracted  and  the  fiber  should 
remain  blue. 

(4)  When  boiled  for  ten  minutes  in  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  soda  ash,  the  liquid 
should  not  become  colored  and  the  fiber  should  remain  blue;  and,  furthermore,  wnen 
the  liQuid  is  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid  no  blue  color  should  appear. 

(5)  When  spotted  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  the  spot  should  be  of  a  bright 
pure  yellow  color  with  a  green  rim. 

(6)  When  boiled  for  ten  minutes  with  a  solution  containing  ten  cubic  centimeters 
of  muriatic  acid  (specific  gravity  1.16),  forty  parts  of  water,  and  1  gram  of  stannous 
chloride  crystals,  the  fiber  should  be  decolorized  and  the  liquid  becomes  a  deep  yellow. 

(7)  When  boiled  with  alcohol  (95  per  cent),  only  a  faint  blue  color  at  most  should 
be  extracted. 

Width  of  fabric. — To  be  not  less  than  54  inches  nor  more  than  56  inches  independent 
of  selvages. 

27irecu/«.— Warp  to  contain  not  less  than  2,700  threads  in  the  warp;  filling  to  contain 
not  less  than  fifty-five  picks  per  inch.  Should  an  occasional  piece  (not  more  than 
one  in  ten  of  each  delivery)  be  found  to  meet  specification  requirements  in  other 
respects,  but  to  count  not  lower  thui  fifty-three  picks  to  the  inch,  the  cloth  shall 
be  acceptable. 

Weave. — ^To  be  a  four-baftiess  twill,  two  up  and  two  down. 

Weight. — ^To  weigh  not  less  than  22  ounces  nor  more  than  24  ounces  per  linear  yard. 
Cloth  delivered  weighing  less  than  22  ounces  per  linear  yard  shall  be  rejected  luilesB 
it  shall  be  proven  by  a  conditioned  or  dry  fiber  test  that  the  weight  thus  found  with 
11  per  cent  added  (for  normal  regpdn  in  moisture  allowable)  would  carry  the  weight 
up  to  or  over  22  ounces.  At  t^e  discretion  of  the  contracting  officer  cloths  weighing  22 
ounces  and  over  may  be  conditioned,  and  should  the  dry  fiber  weight  thus  found  prove 
lees  than  19.9  ounces  per  linear  yard  such  goods  shall  be  rejected. 

Strength.-^To  sustain  a  tensile  strength  of  not  leas  than  65  pounds  warp  ways,  and 
not  less  than  60  pounds  filling  ways  per  inch.  Should  an  occasional  piece,  not  more 
than  one  in  ten  of  each  deliveiy,  practically  perfect  in  all  other  respects,  show  not 
more  than  3  pounds  below  specification  requirements  in  brealdng  strain,  either  warp 
or  filling,  the  cloth  shall  be  accepted.  To  insure  an  even  strain  on  all  threads,  great 
care  must  be  exercised  to  be  sure  that  the  material  is  placed  in  the  jaws  of  the  dyna- 
mometer at  exactly  right  angles  to  the  opposite  system  of  threads. 

Ftnuh.— 'To  have  the  same  degree  and  character  of  finish  as  represented  by  the 
sealed  standard  sample;  to  be  free  from  top  dressing  or  speck  dye;  to  be  well  milled, 
producing  a  firm  cloth  as  represented  by  the  sealed  standard  sample. 

Adopted  May  26, 1906,  in  lieu  of  specifications  of  August  29, 1902  (No.  581),  which 
are  canceled. 

C.  F.  HUMPHRBT, 

Qwxrtermaster-Generalj  U.  8.  Army. 

NoTB. — ^A  sample  of  clean  wool,  from  which  the  cloth  is  manufactured,  and  samples 
of  the  wool  after  having  been  dyed  to  shade  with  pure  indigo,  as  well  as  a  skein  of  at 
least  120  vards  of  both  warp  and  filling,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  contracting  officer 
with  the  first  delivery  of  cloth,  and  with  efu:h  5,000  yards  delivered  thereafter. 

SPECIFICATIONS   FOB   UNIFORM   KHAKI   CLOTH. 

War  Department, 
Office  op  the  Quartermaster-General. 

Material. — ^To  be  made  from  the  best  high-grade  lon^  staple  American  cotton,  evenly 
spun  and  free  from  waste^  shives,  and  otner  impurities. 

Weave. — ^To  be  of  what  is  known  as  a  4-hamess  twill  weave,  three  up  and  one  down 
(*— y)>  <^will  running  to  the  left. 

OtwMtriMjtum.— Warp  to  be  made  from  single  13's  yam,  with  sufficient  twist  to  pro- 
duce a  good  smooth  round  thread.  Filling  yam  to  be  spun  in  single  20's  and  dou- 
bled, having  proper  twist  in  both  single  and  double  yam  to  produce  a  strong  and 
yet  pliable  thread.  To  contain  not  less  than  one  hundred  ana  six  threads  per  inch 
in  the  warp,  and  not  less  than  fifty-four  picks  of  the  2-ply  yam  in  the  filling  in  the 
gray  or  unfinished  state,  or  approximating  one  hundred  and  twelve  threads  in  the 
warp  and  fifty-two  threads  in  the  filling  in  the  finished  state.  The  twills  to  be  round 
and  full  and  contain  not  less  than  twenty-eight  ribs  or  twills  per  inch  in  the  finished 
fabric. 

WorhmanMp.— The  cloth  to  be  woven  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  free  from  imper- 
fections, also  iree  from  starches,  siziDgs,  and  other  foreign  substances  when  finisined. 
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Strength. — ^To  Bustain  a  tenaile  strength  of  not  less  than  125  pounds  to  the  inch  in 
the  warp  and  not  less  than  80  pounds  to  the  inch  in  the  filling. 

Width.— To  be  full  28  inches  wide  when  finished. 

Weight. — ^To  be  not  less  than  7)  nor  more  than  8  ounces  to  the  linear  yard. 

Color.— To  be  khaki  shade,  as  shown  in  the  sealed  standard  sample,  fast  to  laun- 
dering, perspiration,  and  climatic  influences,  such  as  sunlight,  air,  and  exposure  inci- 
dent to  the  military  service. 

The  following  are  the  official  tests,  chemical  and  otherwise,  viz: 
*   Boiling  for  ten  minutes  in  a  solution  of  soap  (80  grains  of  ordinary  laundry  soap  to 
1  pint  of  water). 

JBoiling  ten  minutes  in  a  solution  of  soda  (20  grains  of  carbonated  soda,  pure  dried, 
to  one  pint  of  water). 

Steeping  twenty-four  hours  in  lactic  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.21,  U.  S.  P. 

Steeping  twenty-four  hours  in  a  solution  of  citric  acid,  made  by  using  3  dramB  of 
citric  acid  to  2  fluid  ounces  of  cold  water. 

Finuh. — ^The  cloth  to  be  soft,  pliable,  smooth,  and  free  from  lint  streaks,  and  other 
imperfections  due  to  dye,  weave,  and  finish. 

To  be  like  or  equal  to  the  sealed  standard  sample  in  all  respects. 

Adopted  May  23, 1907,  in  lieu  of  specifications  of  February  8, 1906  (No.  793),  which 
are  hereby  canceled. 

C.   F.   HUMPHRET, 

Quartemuuter-General,  U,  S.  Army, 

SPECIFIGATIONB  FOB  OLIVE  DRAB  FACING  CLOTH  (fOB  CHEYBONS). 

War  Depabtmbnt, 
OFncs  OF  THE  Quartbrmastbb-Gbnbral. 

Wool.— To  be  pure  long  staple  American  fleece  wool,  of  not  lower  mde  than  high 
three-quarters  to  full  blood,  tree  from  kemp,  card  waste,  shoddy,  flocks,  reworked 
wool,  or  other  impurities. 

Width. — To  be  not  less  than  54  inches  wide,  Independent  of  selvages. 

Threads. — ^To  contain  about  62  threads  to  the  inch  of  warp  and  about  60  threads  to 
the  inch  of  filling. 

Weight. — ^To  weigh  not  less  than  16  ounces  nor  more  than  17  ounces  to  the  linear  ^ard. 

Strength. — ^To  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  strain  of  not  less  than  30  pounds  to  the  inch 
of  warp  and  not  less  tnan  25  pounds  to  the  inch  of  filling. 

Weave. — ^To  be  a  plain  weave  (one  up  and  one  down). 

Color. — ^To  be  of  the  olive  drab  shade  represented  by  the  standard  sample,  dyed  in 
the  wool ;  color  to  be  fast  and  to  withstand  without  material  change  the  following  tests: 
Boiling  for  ten  minutes  in  a  solution  composed  of  80  grains  of  orainary  laundry  soap 
to  one  pint  of  water;  boiling  ten  minutes  m  a  solution  containing  10  grains  of  dry  car- 
bonate of  soda  to  one  pint  of  water;  an  exposure  to  the  weather  (roof  test)  for  thirty 
days;  steeping  twenty-four  hours  in  lactic  acid,  specific  gravity  1.21  U.  S.  P. ;  steepinff 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  solution  composed  of  3  drams  of  citric  acid  to  2  fluid  ounces  <n 
cold  water.  To  correctly  judge  results,  the  specimens  that  have  been  subject  to  the 
above  add  and  weather  tests  must  be  washed  with  soap  in*warm  water. 

Finish.— To  be  well  felted,  perfectly  clean,  free  from  crocking,  evenly  shorn,  and 
thoroughly  pressed. 

Workmanship. — ^Finish  and  points  not  specified  to  conform  in  all  particulars  to  the 
standard  sample. 

Adopted  December  16, 1904. 

C.  F.  Humphrey, 
Quartermaster-General,  U.  S.  Army. 

SPECIFICATIONS   FOB  DABK-BLUE   CLOTH  FOB  DBESS   CAPS. 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster-General. 
Wool. — ^To  be  pure,  long  staple  American  fleece  wool,  of  not  lower  grade  than  high 
three-quarters  blood,  free  from  kemp,  card  waste,  shoddy,  flocks,  reworked  wool,  or 
other  imptuities. 

Widih. — ^To  be  not  lees  than  54  inches  wide,  exclusive  of  selvage. 
Threads. — ^To  contain  not  less  than  56  threads  to  the  inch  of  warp  and  not  less  than 
64  threads  to  the  inch  of  filling. 

Weight. — ^To  weigh  not  less  than  16  nor  more  than  17  ounces  to  the  linear  yard. 
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Strength. — To  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  strain  of  not  less  than  45  pounds  to  the 
inch  of  warp,  and  43  pK>unds  to  ^e  inch  of  filling. 

Color. — ^To  be  of  the  same  shade  of  dark  blue  as  the  standard  sample,  and  to  be  dyed 
in  the  wool  with  pure  indigo  of  the  best  quality,  bottomed  only  with  alizarine  red 
W.  B.  paste  to  an  extent  not  in  excess  of  li  poimds  to  100  pounds  of  clean  wool,  with 
usual  mordant.    Burr  or  top  dyeing  not  allowed. 

Weave. — To  be  a  three-hiumess  twill,  two  warp  threads  on  face  to  one  on  back. 

Finish. — To  be  well  milled,  nap  well  raised,  cropped,  closely  shorn,  luster  to  be 
high  and  permanent,  free  from  crocking,  and  to  be  like  and  equal  in  finish,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  respects,  to  the  sealed  standard  sample. 

A  sample  of  clean  wool  from  which  the  cloth  is  manufactured,  a  sample  of  the  wool 
after  treatment  with  alizarine,  and  a  sample  of  the  wool  after  having  been  dyed  to 
shade  with  pure  indigo,  to  be  delivered  to  the  contracting  officer  with  the  first  delivery. 

Adopted  June  27,  1905,  in  lieu  of  specifications  of  February  6,  1902  (No.  564),  which 
are  canceled. 

C.  F.  Humphrey, 
Quartermaster-General,  U.  S.  Army. 

8FBCIFICATION8  FOR  BLACK  CALFSKIN  DRESS  SHOES  (MACHINE  SEWED), 
BLUCHER  STYLE,  COMMERCIAL   MEASUREMENTS,  STANDARD  LASTS. 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster-General. 

Lasts  and  patterns. — All  shoos  to  be  made  on  Government  standard  lasts  and  cut 
by  Government  standard  patterns  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  contracting  officers. 

Materials. — Vamps  to  be  cut  from  the  best  black  chrome-tanned  calfskins  of  uni- 
form thickness  and  quality,  not  to  exceed  15  square  feet  each.  The  entire  vamp  to  be 
cut  in  one  piece  only  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  seam  at  the  back  of  heel,  running 
perpendicularly,  and  joined  by  a  welt  stitched  on  the  inner  side,  supported  on  the 
inner  side  by  a  narrow  strip  of  drilling  about  one-half  inch  wide,  through  which  the 
stitching  is  made,  as  shown  in  the  standard  sample. 

Quarters  or  tops. — To  be  cut  from  the  best  qusdity  kangaroo  calf,  boarded  and  well 
finished,  not  to  exceed  15  square  feet  to  each  skin.  To  be  cut  from  whole  skins.  No 
side  leather  to  be  used;  it  is  strictly  prohibited. 

Tongues. — "Bellows  tongue"  to  be  8 J  inches  wide  at  top;  to  be  cut  from  the  same 
quality  of  leather  as  the  tops,  and  to  be  crimped,  so  as  to  fold  back  on  each  si4e  of  foot, 
as  shown  in  the  standard  sample.  The  tongue  to  extend  to  the  edge  of  Quarter  and 
used  as  a  stay  for  the  eyelets  and  lacing  studs;  to  be  stitched  at  the  edge  through  the 
quarter  with  one  row  of  B  silk  and  two  extra  rows  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the 
edge  through  the  tongue  and  quarter.  The  tongue  to  be  stitched  to  the  vamp  through 
the  lining  with  two  rows  of  D  silk  after  being  inserted  between  the  vamp  and  vamp 
lining,  as  shown  in  the  standard  sample. 

Toe  caps  and  box  toes. — The  toe  cap  to  be  cut  from  fine  firm  stock,  same  quality  as 
the  vamp,  and  to  have  one  row  of  holes  pundied  same  as  in  standard  sample;  to  be 
stitched  with  four  rows  of  D  silk,  two  rows  above  the  holes  and  two  rows  below  the 
holes.  A  sole-leather  box  with  the  grain  on  to  be  inserted  between  the  vamp  and  toe 
cap,  to  be  thoroughly  cemented  before  lasting.  The  toe  cap,  vamp,  box,  and  lining 
to  extend  to  the  end  of  shoe  and  all  lasted  in  together.  The  length  of  the  toe  cap  on 
a  No.  8  "C"  shoe  to  be  3  inches  when  finished. 

Vamps. — The  vamps  for  sizes  5  and  6  must  be  cut  from  the  lighter  skins;  those  for 
sizes  7,  8,  and  9  from  skins  of  medium  weight,  and  for  sizes  10,  11,  and  12  from  skins 
of  heavy  weight. 

Tops  and  quarters  to  be  stitched  up  the  back  on  the  inner  side,  supported  on  the 
inner  side  by  a  narrow  strip  of  cotton  tape  about  one-half  inch  wide,  to  stand  a  warp 
strain  of  not  less  than  50  poimds  and  a  nlling  strain  of  not  lees  than  15  pounds  to  the 
one-half  inch,  and  stitched  on  each  side  of  seam  with  two  rows  of  D  silk,  one  row  of 
stitching  passing  through  inside  back  stay,  as  shown  in  standard  sample. 

Side  and  upper  linings. — ^The  side  linings  to  be  cut  from  same  quality  of  leather  as 
the  vamps.  The  upper  linings  to  be  cut  from  best  drilling,  *' Monogram  *'  brand  or 
equal,  counting  not  less  than  SO  threads  in  the  warp  and  38  threads  in  the  filling,  and 
to  sustain  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  100  jwunds  to  the  inch  in  the  wan>,  and 
not  less  than  90  pounds  m  the  filling,  36  inches  wide,  and  weighing  not  less  than  11 
ounces  to  the  linear  yard,  as  free  from  sizing  at  practicable.  No  paste  allowed.  Rub- 
ber cement  must  be  used  where  necessary. 

The  vamp  lining  to  be  cut  in  one  piece  and  crimped.  _ 

Counter  to  be  of  oak-tauned  sole  leather.  _  ^ 
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WeUs, — ^To  be  of  best  oak-tanned  welt  leather,  one-half  inch  wide  by  one-eighth 
inch  thick. 

Shank  pieces. — Of  oak-tanned  sole  leather  of  ^ood  substance  and  shape. 

Bottom  fillings. — ^To  be  of  calfskin;  no  cowhide,  kip,  or  split  leather  to  be  used; 
rubber  cemented  to  the  bottom.  To  be  cut  in  one  piece,  but  of  sufficient  quantity 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  tor  which  required. 

Insoles. — To  be  cut  from  the  best  quality  of  oak  bends,  scoured,  shaved,  and  cur- 
ried, gauging  full  eight  forty-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  or  a  No.  3  substance, 
Snell  &  Atherton's  U.  S.  Quartermaster's  Department  standard  gauge,  for  sdl  suses, 
when  prepare^  for  use. 

Bad  stays. — ^To  be  of  best  quality  pure  chrome-tanned  bleached  calfskin,  free  from 
oil  or  grease,  as  shown  in  standard  sample. 

Outsoles  and  heel  lifts. — ^To  be  cut  from  the  best  oak-tanned,  plump  Texas  hides, 
we^hing  not  more  than  28  pounds  to  the  side,  nor  less  than  22  pounds. 

Top  pieces. — ^To  be  cut  from  plimip  backs  of  the  best  quality  hemlock-tanned 
sole  leather.    No  shoulders,  heaas,  beUies,  or  flanks  to  be  used. 

Nails. — ^To  be  of  the  best  quality  Swede  iron  and  American  iron,  as  hereinafter 
specified. 

Sizes.— To  run  trom  5  to  12,  inclusive,  and  to  be  of  letters  **C,"  "D,"  "E,"  *'Efi,'* 
and  "  F  "  widths;  this  includes  half  sizes. 

Measurements. — For  a  No.  8  last,  letter  **C,''  to  be  as  follows:  Across  the  heel,  2A 
inches;  across  the  ball,  3^^  inches;  length  of  last  through  the  longest  part  on  the  size 
stick,  11 J  inches;  height  of  the  toe,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch;  widtn  through  ball,^ 
Si  inches;  thickness  of  last  at  little  toe,  1  inch;  thickness  of  last  through  center,  1^ 
inches.    All  other  sizes  and  widths  to  be  in  regular  proportion  to  the  above. 

The  instep  and  ball  to  measure  as  follows: 


5.  j  5i.  ^  6.   I  6i.  I  7.     7i. 


I /«     //I.  I /».   In. 
L^ttefC" !    ^i     ^\    8 

L«tter'*D" 


8.     8i.     9.     9i. 


Letter  "E" 
Letter  "£E 


Letter  "F 


9i  91  M  9 
10  I  10  1^;  10 
9i     91     9|i    9 


10.    10(.  I  11. 


In. '  In. ,  In. '  In. 

V\           VT  9           WJ 

8;    8}  8i    9 

9  I    9}  9  '    9f     9 

8  9  9       9{     9 

9  9}  9  10  :  10 
9  9{i  9  ,  9i  9 
9  10  ;  lOf   1(4  10 


In. !  In. 

9:1 


10{    10 

10   10 ; 


Hi.  12. , 


In.  In.\ 

10  m  Instep. 

M    9  I  BaU. 

lOt  10    Inatep. 

9}    9    BaU. 

1(H  10    Inatep. 

10  10  i  BaU. 
lOf  10  I  Instep. 
10{  10  ;  BaU. 

11  111  Instep. 
lOij    lOi  lOfi  Ball. 


The  measurements  of  shoes  when  finished  (based  on  No.  8  "C")  to  be  as  follows: 


No.8"C" 

18  ! 

No.8**D" 

13i 

No.8"E" 

la  1 

No.8"EE" 

No.8**F" 

13} 
14  ' 

1 

Heel.     Instep. 


BaU 


Heiffht 

of 
'   back 
toe.         at 
rear. 


Inches.  Inches.  Inches.   Inches. 


9 


!t: 


Heel. 


Across 
Length  Width.'     the 
I  breast. 


Inches.  Inches.  Inches.  Inches. 
3  I         2A  2A  1 

3,         2A|         2Ai  1 

3  2I  2A|  1 

3  2]  2i|l  1 

3  2  1  2\\  1 


Width 
of  sole 
or  baU. 


Inches. 


Width 

of 
shank. 


Inches. 


Height  of  quarter  at  rear  to  increase  one-eighth  inch  on  each  size  above  No.  8, 
and  to  decrease  one-eighth  inch  below.  The  length  of  vamp  to  decrease  one-eighth 
inch  on  each  size  below  No.  8,  and  to  increase  one-eighth  inch  on  all  sizes  above  No. 
8.  The  width  of  sole  and  ^ank  to  decrease  one-twelfth  inch  on  all  sizes  below  No.  8 
and  to  increase  one-twelfth  inch  on  all  sizes  above  No.  8.  The  length,  width,  and 
width  across  breast  of  heel  to  decrease  one-sixteenth  inch  on  all  sizes  below  No.  8, 
and  to  increase  one-sixteenth  inch  on  all  sizes  above  No.  8. 

The  length  of  heel  must  be  measured  from  the  center  of  the  breast,  after  \^mg 
"breasted,^*  in  a  straight  line  to  the  center  of  back  of  heel.  All  heels  to  he  1  inch 
hi^. 

Finished  shoes. — Shoes  when  finished,  measurements  to  he  as  follows:  On  a  No.  8 
shoe,  vamp  to  be  about  6  inches  long  and  from  the  front  of  quarter  on  a  straight  line 
with  the  end  of  quarter  about  4}  inches  to  the  toe  of  shoe.    The  height  from  top  of 
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shoe  in  a  vertical  line  to  the  breast  of  heel  to  be  6  inches.  The  back  of  shoe  from  the 
top  to  heel  seat  to  be  5)  inches. 

A  variation  of  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  will  be  allowed  in  height  of  shoes  front 
and  rear. 

Workmanship  and  finish. — The  vamps  and  quarters  to  be  stitched' with  best  standard 
D  silk,  sustaimng  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  12  pounds,  and  best  quality  W.  B., 
three-cord  linen  thread  No.  60,  about  fourteen  stitches  to  the  inch.  The  beading  of 
Quarters  and  all  top  stitching  to  be  with  standard  B  silk  and  No.  70  three-cord  linen 
tnread,  about  sixteen  stitches  to  the  inch.  Three  rows  of  stitching  on  quarter  pass- 
ing through  the  tongue,  and  four  rows  of  stitching  passing  through  the  quarter,  vamp, 
1^  lining.  Also  four  extra  half  rows  at  the  tabs  tnrougn  the  vamp,  quarter,  tongue, 
and  linine,  as  shown  in  the  standard  sample.  The  quarter  lining  to  lap  the  vamp 
lining  and  to  be  stitched  together  with  one  row  of  linen  thread. 

The  side  lining  to  be  neatly  skived  with  half-inch  lap  over  the  counter,  and  to 
extend  to  the  toe  cap  as  shown  in  the  standard  sample. 

Width  of  calf  back  stay  at  heel  seat  to  be  about  3  inches,  top  about  1  inch,  and  the 
length  about  5  inches,  at  the  top  of  which  is  securely  fastened  a  pull  strap  of  strong 
|-inch  tubular  mercerized  cotton  webbing  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  on  the  shoe, 
as  shown  in  standard  sample.  The  pull  strap  to  be  inserted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  a  perfectly  smooth  back  stay  without  wrinkles. 

The  length  of  side  lining  for  a  No.  8  shoe  to  be  about  7  inches  and  the  width  about 
If  inches,  tapering  o£f  to  a  point  of  about  three-quarters  inch  at  toe  cap. 

The  counter  in  a  No.  8  shoe  to  be  about  9}  inches  long,  and  to  iocrease  in  length 
^one-quarter  inch  from  Nos.  8  to  12,  and  to  decrease  one-quarter  inch  from  8  to  5. 
Also  to  increase  one-sixteenth  inch  in  height  on  each  size  from  "G"  to  ^'F.'' 

All  shoes  to  have  three  lacing  studs  on  each  side,  of  celluloid  top,  and  all  shoes  sizes 
6  to  8  to  have  5  eyelets  of  celluloid  top  on  each  side  below  the  studs  and  one  above; 
sizes  9  to  12  to  have  six  below  and  one  above.  All  studs  to  be  made  of  brass,  like  sample 
shown  in  standard. 

Lastinq. — ^The  shoes  must  be  pulled  over  at  the  toe  and  heel  by  hand.  Chase  or 
Ck)peland's  machines,  or  equal,  may  then  be  used  to  finish  the  lasting,  so  as  to  carefully 
wipe  or  crimp  the  toe  and  heel  into  place.  The  shoe  across  the  ball  and  through  shank 
must  be  finished  by  hand  lasting.  The  side  lining  should  be  about  7  inches  long,  1} 
inches  wide,  properly  skived,  and  cemented  to  vamp  with  best  quality  rubber  cement; 
the  upper  must  be  securely  fastened  to  the  insole  by  the  welt,  sewed  with  ten-cord  best 
shoe  thread,  thoroughly  waxed,  not  less  than  3}  stitches  to  the  inch,  sewed  by  the 
Goodyear  welt  machine,  or  equal;  the  oak  shank  piece  to  be  shaped  and  properly 
skived  to  fit  the  shank  space  and  extend  back  under  the  heel  five-eighths  of  an  inch, 
this  also  to  be  securely  cemented  with  best  rubber  cement,  avoiding  the  use  of  pegs  or 
ordinary  paste.    The  top  piece  to  be  properly  evened  and  rolled,  gaunng  ten  forty- 

'  s  u:  '^ 


eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  or  a  No.  5  substance,  Snell  &  Atherton's  U.  S.  Quarter- 
master's Department  standard  gauge,  for  all  sizes,  when  prepared  for  use. 

OrUsoUs. — The  outsoles  to  be  cut  ^m  backs  of  sides.  No  shoulders,  heads,  bellies, 
or  flanks  to  be  used.  The  soles  to  be  cut  from  the  backs  while  an  inspector  is  present, 
who  will  take  charge  uf  all  soles  cut  and  see  them  rolled  with  the  proper  amount  of 
pressure.  Any  sole  that  gauges  ten  forty-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thichness  or  No.  6  sub- 
Stance,  U.S.  Quartermaster's  Department  standard  eauge  or  over,  after  being  properly 
rolled ,  to  be  acceptable  for  all  sizes.  Cemented  and  laid  with  the  Goodyear  sole-laying 
machine,  or  equal,  and  rounded  on  the  Universal  rough-rounder,  or  equal. 

The  outsoles  to  he  stitched  with  the  Goodyear  lock-stitching  machine,  or  equal, 
with  the  best  nine-cord  stitching-thread,  about  eight  stitches  to  the  inch,  soles  not 
grooved;  soles  properly  leveled.  The  heel  seats  to  be  securely  nailed  with  loose 
mdling  machines,  and  the  heel  secured  by  the  use  of  the  McKay  and  Bi^elow  machine, 
or  e<}ual,  with  No.  14  Swede  iron  nails,  It's  inches  long,  three  to  the  inch,  with  two 
additional  at  breast  to  secure  the  shank  piece.  The  top  piece  to  be  slugged  with  steel 
wire,  letter  P,  or  No.  125,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  lensth,  eighty  slugs  to  the  heel,  fifty 
in  the  outside  row,  and  twenty-five  in  an  additional  naif  row  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
outside  row  and  five  at  breast  of  heel.  To  be  slugged  by  the  Universal  machine  or 
equal.  This  applies  to  a  No.  8  size  shoe,  in  which  there  uiould  be  not  less  than  80  or 
more  than  85  slugs  to  the  heel;  on  a  No.  7  shoe  70  to  75  slugs,  or  an  allowance  of  10  slugs 
to  each  full  size. 

The  heeln  to  be  properly  trimmed,  finished,  and  burnished.  The  edges  to  be  trim- 
med square,  pet  with  hot  irons,  made  solid  and  smooth,  rounded  on  inner  edge  of  shank 
only. 

The  tock  lining  to  be  of  rufiset  nheep,  bark  tanned,  <»f  good  quality. 

Each  pair  of  pnoes  to  be  fumishea  with  a  pair  of  black  tubular  cotton  lacings,  36 
inchep  in  length,  with  brass  ppiral  tag  at  each  end,  of  the  pattern  ''Paragon  Imitation 
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Porpoise"  laces  or  equal.  The  die  to  be  a  fast  color.  The  laces  to  stand  a  strength 
test  of  not  less  than  60  pounds. 

The  shoes  must  be  properly  mated  as  to  uniformity  of  substance  and  be  constructed 
in  accordance  with  standard  sample. 

Each  pair  of  shoes  to  be  property  treed  and  rubbed  down  with  stone  before  applying 
a  thin  dressing. 

Bottoms  of  all  shoes  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  polished,  as  shown  in  standard 
sample. 

Each  pair  of  shoes  to  be  packed  in  a  strong  pasteboard  carton. 

The  length  and  width  of  shoes  to  be  marlked  on  bottom  and  lining  in  letters  ^'G,'' 
"D,"  '*E,"  "EE,'*  and  '*F"  widths,  according  to  commercial  measurements,  as^ 
embodied  in  these  specifications. 

Adopted  April  26,  1906,  in  lieu  of  specification  of  January  6,  1906  (No.  789),  which 
are  hereby  canceled. 

C.  F.  HUMPHBBY, 

Quartemiaster-General,  U.  S.  Army. 

Note. — ^Any  question  arising  as  to  the  alleged  differences  between  these  specificfr- 
tions  and  standard  samples  must  be  submitted  to  the  Quartermaster-General,  U.  S. 
Army,  for  his  decision. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  OFFICE   OF  THE  QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL. 

SPECIFICATIONS   FOR   RUSSET  SHOES. 

Lasts  and  patterns. — All  shoes  to  be  made  and  finished  on  Government  standard 
lasts  and  cut  by  Government  standard  patterns  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  contracting 
oflicer. 

Materials. — Russet  chrome-tanned  grain  calf,  conforming  to  that  contained  in 
standard  sample,  no  fianky  or  inferior  leather  to  be  used. 

Vamps. — Vamps  to  be  cut  from  the  best  plump  hides  not  to  exceed  15  square 
feet  or  less  than  11  square  feet  to  each  hide,  of  uniform  thickness  and  quality.  The 
entire  vamp  to  be  cut  in  one  piece  only,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  bnng  tne  seam 
at  the  inner  side  of  the  heel,  running  perpendicularly,  joined  by  a  welt,  stitched  on 
the  inner  side  and  supported  by  drilling,  i  inch  wide,  cut  parallel  with  the  warp,  or 
by  cotton  tape,  i  incn  wide,  stitched  on  each  side  with  one  row  of  "D"  silk.  The 
tape  to  stana  a  strain  of  not  less  than  50  pounds  in  the  warp  and  15  pounds  in  th^ 
filling  to  the  )  inch.  The  vamps  for  sizes  5  and  6  must  be  cut  from  the  lighter  skiiiBy 
those  from  sizes  7,  8,  and  9,  from  skins  of  medium  weight,  and  for  sizes  10,  11,  and  12, 
from  skins  of  heavy  weight,  all  vamps  to  be  crimped. 

Tops. — The  tops  or  Quarters  to  be  cut  from  the  same  quality  of  leather  as  the  vampa. 
To  be  stitched  up  the  oack  with  one  row  of  " D"  silk  and  supported  by  i-inch  cotton 
tape,  of  same  quality  as  above,  stitched  through  the  quarter  with  one  row  of  "  D  "  silk. 

Tongites. — To  be  not  less  than  2}  inches  wide  at  top,  cut  from  same  material  as 
vamp,  to  be  split  to  the  thickness  shown  in  the  standard  sample.  Stitched  to  the 
vamp  through  the  lining  with  two  rows  of  "D"  silk  after  being  inserted  between  the 
vamp  and  vamp  lining  as  shown  in  standard  sample. 

Toe  caps. — The  toe  caps  to  be  cut  from  the  same  quality  of  leather  as  the  vamp,  to 
have  one  row  of  holes  punched  and  to  be  stitched  with  four  rows  of  **  D  "  silk,  as  shown 
in  the  standard  sample.  The  toe  cap,  vamp,  and  lining  to  extend  to  the  end  of  the 
eihoe  and  all  lasted  in  toeether. 

Linings. — ^The  upper  linings  to  be  cut  from  the  best  quality  drilline  (Monogram 
brand),  or  equal,  counting  not  less  than  76  threads  in  the  warp,  and  38  threads  in  the 
filling,  and  to  sustain  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  100  pounds  in  the  warp  and 
not  less  than  90  poimds  to  the  inch  in  the  filling,  and  wei^h  not  less  than  11  oimces  to 
the  linear  yard,  36  inches  wide,  as  free  of  sizing  as  practicable.  The  quarter  lining 
to  lap  the  vamp  lining  and  to  be  stitched  together  with  one  row  of  linen  thread.  Vamp 
lining  to  be  cnmped.    All  as  shown  in  the  standard  sample.    . 

Backstays. — ^To  be  of  the  best  quality  chrome-tanned  bleached  calfskin.  Width 
at  heel  seat  3  inches,  at  top  1  inch,  and  to  extend  to  top  of  shoe,  after  being  well  lasted 
under.  At  the  top  is  securely  fastened  a  pull  strap  of  strong,  }-inch  mercerized 
tubular  brown  cotton  webbing,  inserted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  perfectly 
smooth  backstay.    All  as  shown  in  the  standard  sample. 

Lace  stays. — To  be  best  quality  chrome-tanned  bleached  calfskin,  1  inch  in  width 
at  the  top,  shaped  and  stitched  to  quarter  as  shown  in  standard  sample.    ,\    .  I  ^i'L 
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Back  straps. — The  back  straps  of  same  oualitv  of  leather  as  the  vamps.  To  cove 
the  back  seam  from  the  top  of  shoe  to  i  incn  under  the  vamp,  to  be  1  inch  wide  at  the 
vamp,  shaped  as  shown  m  standard  sample.  Stitched  with  two  rows  of  ^'D'^  edlk 
through  the  quarters. 

Side  linings. — The  side  linings  to  be  cut  from  chrome-tanned  russet  calfekin. 

Counters. — To  be  of  oak-tanned  sole  leather  and  inserted  as  shown  in  standard 
sample.    No  molded  counters  to  be  used. 

Welts. — To  be  of  best  oak-tanned  welt  leather,  f\  inch  wide  by  J  inch  thick. 

Shank  pieces. — Of  oak-tanned  sole  leather  of  good  substance  and  shape. 

Bottom  fillings. — To  be  of  upper  leather;  rubber  cemented  to  the  lx)ttom.  To  be 
cut  in  one  piece,  but  of  sufficient  quantity  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which 
required. 

Insoles. — To  be  cut  from  the  best  quality  oak  bends,  scoured,  shaved,  curried, 
gaujg:ing  for  all  sizes  when  prepared  for  use^  full  A  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  or  a  No.  3 
Umted  States  Quartermaster's  Department  standard  gauge. 

Outsoles  and  heel  lifts. — To  be  cut  from  the  best  oak-tanned  plump  Texas  hides, 
weighing  not  more  than  28  pounds  to  the  side  nor  less  than  22  pounds.  Scourea 
soles  not  allowed. 

Toppieces. — To  be  cut  from  plump  backs  of  the  best  quality  hemlock-tanned  sole 
leather.    No  shoulders,  heads,  bellies,  or  flanks  to  be  used. 

Nails. — ^To  be  of  best  quality  Swede  iron  and  American  iron  as  hereinafter  specified. 

Sizes.— To  run  from  5  to  12  including  i  sizes,  and  to  be  of  letters  "C,"  '*D,"  *'E/' 
"EE,'»  and  "F"  widths. 

Measurements. — Measurements  of  a  No.  8  la^t,  letter  "C,"  to  be  as  follows:  Across 
the  heel,  2/^  inches;  across  the  ball,  3|^  inches;  length  of  last  through  the  longest 
pirt  on  the  size  stick,  11|  inches;  height  of  the  toe,  I  of  an  inch;  width  through 
ball,  3}  inches;  thickness  of  last  through  center,  IfV  inches;  thickness  of  last  at  litUe 
toe,  }  of  an  inch.  All  other  lengths  and  widths  to  be  in  regular  proportion  to  the 
above. 

The  instep  and  ball  to  measure  as  follows: 


Lett*r'X'^ 

Lfttl<tr*'D" 
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The  measurements  of  shoes  when  finished  (based  on  No.  8  ''C)  to  be  as  follows: 
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The  above  measurements  to  differ  for  each  size  as  follows,  viz:  Heel,  instep,  ball 
or  toe,  I  of  an  inch.    Toe  cap,  vamp,  height  of  quarter  at  back  and  side,  )  of  an  inch. 
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Heel,  length,  width,  and  across  the  breast,  ^^  of  an  inch.  Width  of  sole  at  ball  and 
shank,  ^  of  an  inch.  Length  of  counter,  }  of  an  inch.  The  length  of  the  heel  must 
be  measured  from  the  center  of  the  breast,  after  being  breasted,  to  the  center  of  the 
back  of  the  heel.  Height  of  quarter  at  the  side  to  be  measured  from  the  top  of  the 
quarter  to  the  upper  side  of  sole  in  a  vertical  line  with  the  breast  of  the  heel.  A 
▼ariation  of  ^  ol  an  inch  will  be  permitted  in  all  the  above  measurements  except 
those  of  the  heel  and  sole,  in  which  a  variation  of )  of  an  inch  is  permissible,  provided 
that  in  the  same  measurements  in  the  two  shoes  of  a  pair  there  shall  not  be  a  greater 
difference  than  ^  of  an  inch. 

Worhmanshif  amd  finish. — ^The  vamp  and  quarters  and  all  top  stitching  to  be  with 
best  standard  ^'D"  ralk,  sustaining  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  twelve  pounds, 
and  best  quality  W.  B.  three-cora  linen  thread,  No.  60,  about  fourteen  stitches  to 
the  inch.  Three  rows  of  stitching  on  quarter  passing  through  the  lace  stay  and  four 
rows  of  stitching  passing  through  the  quarter  and  vamp.  Four  extra  half  rows  at  the 
tabs  through  the  vamp,  quarter,  tongue,  and  lining,  all  as  shown  in  the  standard 
sample.  The  side  lining  to  be  neatly  skived  and  of  such  len^h  as  to  lai>  over  counter 
at  least  i  inch  and  to  extend  to  the  toe  cap.  To  be  about  1)  inches  in  width,  tapering 
off  to  a  point  about  i  inch  wide  at  the  toe  cap.    Rubber  cemented  to  the  vamp. 

Shoes  sizes  5  to  8,  inclusive,  to  have  six  eyelets  on  each  side  with  celluloid  tops. 
Sizes  9  to  12,  inclusive,  to  have  seven  eyelets  on  each  side.  The  eyelets  to  be  not  less 
than  i  of  an  inch  inside  diameter,  as  shown  in  the  standard  sample. 

Lagtinq. — ^The  shoes  must  be  pulled  over  at  the  toe  and  heel  by  hand.  Chase  or 
Copeland's  machines,  or  equal,  may  then  be  used  to  finish  the  lasting,  so  as  to  carefullv 
wipe  or  crimp  the  toe  and  heel  into  place.  The  shoe  across  the  ball  and  through 
shank  must  be  finie^ed  by  hand  lasting.  The  upi)er  must  be  securely  fastened  to 
the  insole  by  the  welt,  sewed  with  10-cord  best  shoe  thread,  thoroughly  waxed,  not 
less  than  three  and  one-half  stitches  to  the  inch,  sewed  by  the  Goodyear  welt  machine, 
or  equal;  the  oak  shank  piece  to  be  shaped  and  properly  skived  to  fit  the  shank  space 
and  extend  back  under  tne  heel }  of  an  inch,  to  be  securelv  cemented  with  best  rubber 
cement,  avoiding  the  use  of  pegs  or  ordinary  paste.  The  top  piece  to  be  properly 
evened  and  rolled,  gauging  for  all  sizes  when  prepared  for  use  ]^|f  of  an  inch  in  tnickness 
or  a  No.  5  substance,  snell  &  Atherton's  United  States  Quartermaster's  Department 
standard  gauge. 

OuUoles. — ^The  outsoles  to  be  cut  from  the  backs  while  an  inspector  is  present,  who 
will  take  chaige  of  and  see  them  rolled  with  the  proper  pressure,  no  shoulders,  heads, 
bellies,  or  flanks  to  be  used.  Any  sole  tliat  gauges  U  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  or  a 
No.  5  United  States  Quartermaster's  Department  standard  gauge  or  over,  after  being 
properly  skived  and  rolled,  to  be  acceptable  for  all  sizes.  Cemented  and  laid  with 
the  Goodyear  sole-laying  machine,  or  equal,  and  rounded  on  the  Universal  rough 
rounder,  or  equal. 

The  outsoles  to  be  stitched  with  the  Goodyear  lock-stitching  machine,  or  equal, 
with  the  best  nine-cord  stitching  thread,  about  8  stitches  to  the  inch,  soles  to  be  prop- 
erly leveled.  The  heel  seat  to  be  securely  nailed  with  loose  nailing  machines,  and 
the  heel  secured  by  the  use  of  the  McKay  &  Bigelow  machine,  or  equal,  with  No.  14 
Swede  iron  nails,  1 A  inches  long,  3  to  the  inch,  with  2  additional  at  breast  to  secure 
the  shank  piece.  The  top  piece  to  be  slugged  with  steel  wire,  letter  P  or  No.  125, 
I  of  an  inch  in  length,  not  less  than  7  slugs  to  the  inch.  To  have  not  less  than  10  slugs 
m  the  inner  row  and  not  less  than  5  at  breast.  All  as  shown  in  the  sealed  standard 
sample.    To  be  slugged  with  the  Universal  machine,  or  equal. 

Tne  heels  to  be  properly  trimmed,  finished,  and  burnished.  The  edges  to  be 
trinuned  square,  witn  tne  exception  of  the  inside  shank,  which  is  to  be  rounded,  set 
up  twice  with  hot  irons,  made  solid  and  smooth.  The  sock  lining  to  be  of  nisset  sheep, 
bark  tanned,  of  good  quality,  well  secured  in  place  with  either  rubber  cement  or 
fish  glue. 

Each  pair  of  shoes  to  be  furnished  with  a  pair  of  tubular  cotton  laces  not  less  than 
32  inches  in  length,  with  metal  tip  at  each  end.  Laces  to  stand  a  strength  strain  of 
not  less  than  120  pounds;  to  be  of  brown,  of  shade  shown  in  the  sealed  standard  sample, 
the  dye  to  be  fast. 

The  shoes  must  be  of  uniform  color,  each  pair  properly  mated  as  to  uniformity  of 
substance,  and  to  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  standard  sample. 

Each  pair  of  shoes  to  be  properly  treed  and  cleaned.  No  injurious  substance  or 
artificial  coloring  matter  to  be  used. 

Bottoms  of  all  shoes  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  polished,  as  shown  in  the  standard 
sample. 

Each  pair  of  shoes  to  be  packed  in  a  strong  pasteboard  carton. 
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The  length  and  width  of  shoes  to  be  marked  on  bottom  and  lining,  as  shown  in  the 
tandard  sample. 

Adopted  January  31, 1908,  in  lieu  of  specifications  of  April  25, 1906  (No.  809),  April 
26,  1906  (Nos.  810,  811,  and  813),  October  31,  1906  (No.  840),  and  February  18,  1907 
(No.  851),  which  are  canceled. 

Note. — ^Any  question  arising  as  to  alleged  differences  between  these  specifications 
and  standard  samples  must  be  submitted  to  the  Quartennaster-Greneral,  U.  S.  Army, 
lor  his  decision. 

The  contractor  to  furnish  the  contracting  officer  with  the  first  delivery  of  shoes,  and 
from  time  to  time  thereafter,  when  called  upon,  samples  of  all  threads  used,  the  cotton 
ta])e,  and  vamp  lining.  Name  of  contractor  and  date  of  contract  to  be  stamped  on 
nside  of  quarter  near  top  of  each  shoe,  using  only  the  best  indelible  ink. 

J.  B.  Aleshirb, 
Qtunrtermmter-Generalf  U.  8.  Army, 

SPECIFICATIONS   FOB   DRESS    COATS. 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster-General. 

Materials. — To  be  made  of  17-ounce  dark-blue  cloth,  black  lasting,  black  and  drab 
silesia,  black  padding,  buckram,  tape,  cord-edge  braid,  buttons,  collar  clasps,  grav 
padding,  shoulder  pads,  hooks  and  eyes,  sewing  silk,  silk  twist,  and  linen  threaa; 
each  to  be  of  the  army  standard  grade  or  as  in  the  standard  sample  dress  coat. 

Pattern. — A  single-breasted  six-button  sack  coat,  to  have  side  Dodies,  seam  in  back, 
vents  in  under-arm  seams,  standing  collar,  shoulder  straps,  coat  hanger,  cu£ts  on 
sleeves,  and  one  inside  breast  x)ocket.  An  allowance  of  one-quarter  of  an  inch  is 
made  for  all  seams.  All  i>attems  will  be  furnished  by  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment. Piecing,  skimping,  or  altering  of  patterns  in  any  way  whatsoever  is  strictly 
prohibited. 

Collar. — To  be  well  stiffened  by  an  interlining  of  buckram;  comers  slightly  rounded, 
to  be  closed  by  means  of  two  black  japanned  hooks  and  eyes,  securely  fastened  into  the 
interlining  of  the  collar.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  collar  to  be  placed  three  collar 
clasps  properly  spaced  and  securely  fastened  to  the  interlining  of  the  collar.  To 
have  a  nanger  stitched  on  at  center  of  back.    All  as  shown  in  the  standard  sample. 

Shoulder  straps. — To  be  of  two  thicknesses  of  the  same  material  as  the  body  of  the 
coat;  to  have  a  neatly  worked  buttonhole  of  proper  size;  to  be  stiffened  with  one  thick- 
ness of  French  canvas  for  the  full  length,  reenforced  midway  by  two  additional  pieces; 
to  be  placed  on  and  stitched  to  the  coat,  as  shown  in  the  standard  sample. 

Pockets. — To  have  one  inside  breast  pocket,  made  of  black  silesia.  placed  in  the 
left  side  with  a  perpendicular  opening,  the  opening  be^ning  on  a  line  about  opi>o- 
site  the  center  of  the  space  between  the  second  and  third  buttonholes  from  the  top, 
neatly  faced  with  black  lasting  and  securely  tacked  at  the  comers;  to  be  stayed  by  a 
row  of  stitchinff  through  the  lining.    All  as  shown  in  the  standard  sample. 

Sleeves. —Tobe  so  placed  as  to  set  properly,  the  fullness  of  sleeve  head  to  be  well 
pressed  in;  to  be  lined  with  drab  silesia;  finished  with  cuffs  and  cord-edge  braid;  the 
turn  up  of  cuffs  to  be  securely  fastened  to  the  sleeve  proper;  the  sleeve  linings  to  be 
either  hand  felled  or  machine  stitched  securely  and  neatly  at  the  cuffs  and  arm  scyee; 
the  outside  seams  of  sleeve  lining  to  be  fastened  to  the  outside  seam  of  sleeve;  the 
arm  scye  to  be  stayed  with  tape  from  the  shoulder  to  the  under-arm  seam;  gray  felt 
padding  is  to  be  stitched  to  the  lining  at  back  of  ami  scye  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
under-arm  seam;  made-up  shoulder  pads  are  to  be  placed  in  the  shoulders  in  proper 
position.    All  as  shown  in  the  standard  sample. 

Edges. — The  front  edges  to  be  stayed  with  tape  and  stitched,  the  bottom  to  be 
double  stitched.    All  as  shown  in  the  standard  sample. 

Buttonholes. — The  coat  to  have  8  buttonholes.  Large  buttonholes  to  be  worked 
over  double  gimp  No.  9;  small  holes  to  be  worked  over  single  gimp  No.  9;  all  as  closely 
worked  as  those  shown  in  the  standard  sample.  Buttonholes  to  be  neatly  and  securely 
bar-tacked,  the  bar-tacking  to  be  a  separate  operation  from  that  of  the  working  of  the 
buttonhole. 

Facings. — To  be  of  the  same  material  as  the  body  of  the  coat,  placed  on  and  stitched 
as  shown  in  the  standard  sample.  The  fore  parts  to  be  well  worked  in  and  securely 
stayed  with  tape.    All  as  shown  in  the  standard  sample. 

Vordredge  braid. — The  collar,  shoulder  straps,  and  cuffs  to  be  finished  with  cord* 
edge  braid,  color  according  to  the  arm  of  the  service.  All  as  shown  in  the  standard 
sample. 
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Black  padding, — Cut  either  ¥dth  or  without  Y's  on  the  front  edges  and  to  extend 
from  shoulder  seam  to  the  bottom  of  coat,  reenforced  with  two  thicknesses  of  black 
BUesia,  placed  on  with  four  rows  of  stitching.    All  as  shown  in  the  standard  sample. 

BvMons. — Gilt  United  States  army  standard  (except  that  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  coat  should  be  stamped  on  the  back,  instead  of  the  name  of  the  manu« 
&cturer  of  the  button).  Six  coat,  large,  securely  sewn  on  with  linen  thread  and  ends 
fastened  off,  8  coat,  small,  3  in  each  cuff,  securely  fastened  by  strips  of  sUesia  and 
stitching,  and  1  on  each  shoulder,  securely  scTwn  on  with  linen  threaa.  All  as  shown 
in  the  standard  sample. 

Hooks  and  eyes. — ^Two  black  japanned  hooks  and  eyes  at  collar  and  one  hook  properly 
placed  on  left  fore  part  with  silk  loop  on  right  fore  pant.  All  as  shown  in  the  standard 
sample. 

Suk  thread. — ^Black  silk  thread  to  be  used  for  all  stitching  and  buttonholes.  Letter 
"A''  for  machine  stitching,  and  "B"  for  buttonholes.  Size  of  silk  for  buttonholes 
and  stitching  may  vary  according  to  machines  used. 

In  every  case  standard  buttonholes  and  stdtchings  reauired. 

Lining. — ^To  be  of  black  lasting;  pleated  in  center  of  oack;  turned  up  and  left  open 
all  around  bottom;  with  a  reenforcement  of  17-ounce  dark-blue  cloth,  of  proper  size 
and  shape,  stitched  on  below  arm  scye.    All  as  shown  in  the  standard  sample. 

Workmanship  and  finish. — The  coat  to  be  dean,  well  made,  and  pressed  in  a  work- 
manlike manner;  to  show  no  raw  edges  outside,  nor  defective  stitching  in  any  part  of 
&e  earment.    To  be  like  or  equal  to  the  standard  sample  in  all  particulars. 

Marking  and  size  tv^ts. — ^To  nave  sewed  on  each  coat,  inside  the  lining  near  bottom 
of  right  slort,  a  piece  of  standard  label  cloth,  showing  the  name  of  the  contractor,  date 
of  contract,  and  depot,  in  indelible  ink,  with  a  blank  space  at  bottom  for  the  inspector's 
name.  Each  coat  also  to  have  attached  to  the  collar  a  printed  ticket  showing  size  and 
breast  measure. 

Measures  to  fit  the  following  sizes  (18),  viz: 

Schedule  of  measurements. 


Size. 


1  regular. 

2  regular. 
Srwular. 
dklonx... 
4  regular. 
4  stout.. 

6|s{out.. 
3loii«... 

6  regular. 
»  stout.. 
6{loi]ff... 

7  regular. 
7|  stout.. 
T^looff... 
Sngnlar. 
0  regular. 


Breast. 


Length 
of  sleeve. 


IncJies. 


Collar  at 
bottom. 


Inches. 


le 
17* 


17 
171 
18 
17i 


18 
19 


NoTK.— A  variation  of  )  inch  In  length  of  coat  and  sleeve  and  not  to  exceed  \  inch  (in  excess)  in  the 
collar  will  be  permitted  in  the  abve  measurements. 

Adopted  July  2,  1907,  in  lieu  of  specifications  of  April  6,  1906  (No.  802),  which  are 
canceled. 

Georqb  Ruhlen, 
Deputy  Quartermaster-General,  U.  S.  Army, 

Acting  Quartermaster-General. 

Mr.  Payson.  Now,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  1 
will  not  biirden  the  record  with  any  more  of  these  exhibits.  What  I 
have  said  is  illustrated,  as  I  understand,  by  the  purchasing  agents  in 
the  entire  field  of  contracts  for  these  two  great  Departments.  That 
is  all  I  care  to  put  in  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  is  next?  Is  there  somebody  here  to  be 
heard  in  opposition  ih  the  bill? 

Mr.  Fletchek.  Yes,  sir. 
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8TATBMEHT  OF  MK.  WILLIAM  H.  FLETCHBK,  OF  HOBOKEH,  V.  J. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  come  here  as  the 
representative  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  branch  of  the  Metal 
Trades  Association.  I  also  come  as  a  representative  of  my  own  con^ 
cem.  William  H.  Fletcher  &  Co.,  We  are  in  the  business  of  contract- 
ing ror  steam  vessels,  and  more  particularly  for  engines  and  other 
equipment  and  motive  power.  I  also  appear  before  this  committee 
as  an  individual  and  as  a  workingman.  I  do  not  want  to  appear  here 
to  be  in  opposition  to  labor.  That  is  not  my  purpose.  I  am  speaking 
for  labor  because  I  believe  that  in  myself  I  represent  honest  labor, 
because  I  do  labor  and  have  done  so  for  many  years,  and  I  beUeve  I 
am  talking  for  the  best  interests  of  the  men  in  my  employ. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  on  the  general  principle  that  it  is  an  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Government  witn  a  private  contract.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  bill  in  that  it  is  a  class  discrimination.  In  other 
words,  it  discriminates  against  one  class  of  labor  in  favor  of  another. 
If  the  argument  that  I  have  heard  here  to-day — and  I  have  heard 
both  sides  of  it,  both  from  the  chairman  and  the  gentleman  represent- 
ing the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Company — if  that  argument,  as 
I  have  heara  it,  is  correct,  and  the  construction  of  the  chairman  is 
correct,  that  this  does  not  appl]^  to  such  things  as  can  be  bought  in 
the  open  market,  I  contend  that  it  is  not  fair  to  discriminate  against 
the  mechanic  in  favor  of  the  seamstress,  or  the  other  way,  that  it 
is  not  fair  to  discriminate  against  the  seamstress  in  favor  of  the 
mechanic.  I  do  not  think  that  is  fair  and  just.  If  all  men  are  equal 
before  the  law,  all  men  should  be  equally  protected  by  the  law.  If 
one  class  of  labor  is  to  be  benefited  by  legislation,  it  is  only  fair  and 
right  and  proper  that  all  labor  should  be  benefited  by  legislation. 

Now,  I  claim  that  this  particular  bill,  if  I  understand  the  wording 
of  it,  is  intended  to  produce  an  eight-hour  workday  generally.  I  am 
inclined  somewhat  to  agree  with  the  chairman  in  the  expression  of  his 
opinion,  that  this  clause  which  refers  to  the  exceptions  or  exemptions 
or  certain  parts  that  might  be  bought  in  the  open  market  might  be 
construed,  if  so  desired,  to  exempt  certain  classes  of  materials  used  by 
the  Government.  Of  course  it  is  open  to  both  constructions.  It  will 
produce  discussion  and  difference,  and  must  do  so  for  a  long  time, 
until  something  definite  is  decided  on  that  particular  Question.  But 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  can  be  so  construed,  ana  probably  will 
be  so  construed  at  the  start,  and  I  also  believe  that  the  intent  of  the 
law,  the  intent  of  those  who  are  in  favor  of  it,  is  eventually  to  pro- 
duce the  eight-hour  day  which  Mr.  Gompers  desires,  which  no  doubt 
will  be  all  right,  and  which  I  will  welcome  myself,  when  the  proper 
time  comes  and  the  conditions  of  the  business  warrant  it.  But  I 
claim  it  is  a  discrimination  against  the  shipbuilding  interests  of  this 
country  more  than  any  other  interest  you  can  name  to-day;  and 
when  j'^ou  are  discriminating  agjainst  that  business  you  are  discrimi- 
nating against  a  business  that  is  almost  on  its  last  legs.  The  ship- 
buildm^  plants  throughout  this  country,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  not  in 
what  might  be  called  a  prosperous  condition  by  any  means.  Tliere 
is  nothing  to  encourage  the  building  of  the  merchant  marine  or  mer- 
chant vessels  of  any  kind,  either  by  subsidy  or  by  the  demands  of 
business. 
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We  are  told,  those  of  us  who  are  in  the  business,  that  the  reason 
why  vessels  are  not  built  in  this  country  is  because  they  cost  too  much. 
That  is  true.  They  do  cost  a  great  deal  more  here  than  elsewhere, 
and  therefore  the  interest  on  the  cost,  the  interest  on  the  amount  of 
money  involved  in  the  business,  is  so  great  that  the  income  is  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  running  of  American  lines,  and  therefore  our 
commerce  is  turned  over  to  our  foreign  competitors.  If  that  is  the 
case,  if  that  is  a  true  statement,  then  it  is  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
labor,  which  enters  as  an  element  of  production  as  high  as  90  per  cent, 
to  put  it  mildly^  of  what  goes  into  the  steamship.  I  am  considering 
this  from  the  smpbuilding  standpoint.  We  may  buy  a  manufactured 
plate  from  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  To  us  it  is  a  piece  of  raw 
material,  but  it  is  a  finished  product  with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 

f>any.  We  may  buy  a  forging  from  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 
t  is  our  raw  material,  but  it  is  to  them  a  finished  product.  Our  pur^ 
pose  is  to  gather  from  these  various  points  and  plants  the  products  of 
the  various  manufacturers  and  to  proceed  with  the  fabrication;  to 
gather  these  things  together  and  to  produce  a  ship.  Therefore  I 
niink  I  am  perfectly  safe  in  stating  that  from  our  standpoint  at  least 
90  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  labor.  Then,  if  the  cost  of  the  vessel  is  too 
great,  it  must  be  because  of  one  of  two  things:  Either  that  the 
employers  themselves  or  the  workingmen  themselves,  who  work  for 
them,  are  not  sufficiently  skilled  artisans  in  the  trade  to  produce  their 
product  in  competition  with  others  more  skilled,  or  else  because  the 
amount  paid  to  labor  is  in  excess  of  what  is  paid  by  our  competitors, 
and  therefore  the  cost  is  too  great. 

Now  there  is  something — what  that  something  is  you  gentlemen 
can  perhaps  define  better  than  I  can — that  is  killing  and  stopping 
the  construction  of  steamboats  and  vessels  in  this  country  to-day, 
except  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  there  the  situation  is  governed  by  a 
different  condition;  I  might  also  add  the  great  rivers,  like  the 
Mississippi.  But  for  the  coastwise  trade  and  the  trans-Atlantic  trade, 
the  trade  with  foreign  countries,  there  is  something  that  stops  the 
building  and  the  maintenance  of  vessels,  and  we  are  told  that  it  is 
the  cost  to  produce  them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  exists  that 
we  do  not  get  the  vessels  to  build;  we  do  not  get  the  orders,  the 
contracts,  to  build  them. 

If  you  will  canvass  the  shipyards  in  this  country  to-day  you  will 
find,  I  think,  that  a  majority  of  them  are  busy  with  Government 
work,  and  are  occupied  very  little  on  commercial  work  just  at  the 
present  moment.  1  presume  that  the  larger  shipyards — I  can  not 
state  this  as  a  positive  fact,  but  it  is  my  belief — the  large  shipyards, 
such  as  that  at  Newport  News  and  perhaps  the  Union  Iron  Works, 
when  it  was  running,  and  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  in  Maine — of  them 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  60  per  cent  of  their  work  on  hand  to-day 
is  Government  work,  and  a  straggling  percentage*  of  commercial 
work. 

That,  of  course,  might  be  used  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  this 
bill.  It  might  be  saia  as  an  argument  in  lavor  of  this  bill  that  it 
will  add  to  the  cost  of  the  vessels.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  disputed 
that  it  will  add  something  to  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  HoLBEB.  If  that  is  so,  how  does  it  come  that  the  capital  invested 
in  shipbuilding  interests  has  almost  doubled  in  the  last  five  years? 
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Mr.  Fletcher.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment.  Everything  I 
have  said  here,  gentlemen,  you  can  almost  see,  yourselves,  hj  riding 
in  the  cars  between  New  York  and  Washington.  I  do  not  think  the 
manufacturer  or  builder  of  the  vessel  should  care  materially,  imless 
the  thing  were  spnmg  upon  him  by  a  contract.  I  do  not  understand 
that  it  could  be  done  now  by  the  Government,  because  that  would  be 
retroactive.  Anything  that  tends  to  increase  the  cost  of  production 
tends  to  decrease  the  amount  of  production  within  certain  limits. 
There  is  a  question  now  as  to  how  many  battle  ships  the  Government 
will  build.  I  think  now  the  Atlantic  coast  is  almost  unprotected. 
But  I  think  the  tendency  of  this  bill  would  be  to  decrease  even  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  the  amount  of  work  which  it  would  do. 

This  bill  is  particularly  bad,  because  it  is  impossible,  I  believe,  and 
impracticable  at  least,  to  try  to  work  in  the  same  shop  or  the  same 
yard  with  the  same  class  of  mechanics  eight  hours  on  one  branch  of 
the  work  and  for  the  same  wages,  or  any  wages,  I  mi^ht  say,  and  nine 
hours  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  on  commercial  work.  If  we 
are  not  building  ships  to-day  because  the  cost  of  ships  is  too  great, 
would  it  be  a  pood  Dusiness  proposition,  considered  from  the  stand- 
point either  of  the  employer  or  the  employee,  for  one  to  operate 
against  his  own  business?  If  we  can  keep  our  snipyards  full  or  work 
and  keep  our  men  busy,  we  are  perfectly  content.  It  is  immaterial 
to  us,  as  business  men,  provided  we  can  get  the  business,  whether  the 
hours  are  seven,  or  eight,  or  nine,  or  ten;  preferably  the  shorter  hours. 
But  we  appear  here  in  opposition  to  the  bill — at  least  I  appear  in  oppo- 
sition to  it,  and  I  am  honest  in  my  exra'ession  against  this  bill — 
because  I  believe  that  the  conditions  of  the  business  I  am  in  do  not 
warrant  a  shorter  hour  or  anything  else  that  would  tend  to  increase 
the  expense  of  producing  vessels.  I  think  that  is  something  that  is 
open  to  investigation.  I  think  it  is  a  true  statement,  or  I  would  not 
make  it;  and  therefore  I  oppose  the  bill,  because,  if  it  is  passed  and  the 
shorter  hours  in  Government  work  are  entered  upon  m  the  private 
plants,  it  will  destroy  the  organization  and  it  will  destroy  the  harmony 
that  should  exist  in  the  organization;  and  we  contend,  in  addition  to 
that,  that  the  business  conditions  do  not  warrant  the  enforcement  of 
the  eight-hour  law. 

I  contend  that  the  hours  of  labor  can  be  helped  by  these  gentlemen 
who  represent  labor  and  be  helped  by  you  gentlemen  who  represent 
the  people  at  lai^e  by  legislation  if  you  will  follow  the  natural  lines 
of  evolution  and  the  natural  laws  that  govern  business.  If  you 
work  in  opposition  to  those  laws,  you  can  pass  the  legislation,  un- 
doubtedly, out  the  question  is.  Can  you  produce  the  work?  Is  it 
not  almost  the  same  to  attempt  to  oppose  a  business  law  as  it  would 
be  to  attempt  to  oppose  a  natural  law?  For  example,  we  may 
l^islate  to  the  effect  tnat  crops  shall  grow  twice  a  year  in  tnis  section 
of  the  world,  but  we  know  they  will  not  grow  twice  a  year  here,  be- 
cause that  would  be  in  opposition  to  natural  law.  I  believe  that  the 
time  is  not  ripe  in  the  particular  business  that  I  am  in  to  do  anything 
that  will  add  in  any  way  to  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a  vessel. 

The  question  of  nours,  so  far  as  I  can  see  it,  to  the  employer  is  no 
different  from  what  it  is  to  the  employee.  I  should  be  very  glad  of 
shorter  hours,  but  I  do  not  see  howl  can  grant  them  and  do  Dusiness, 
and  therefore  I  oppose  that  thing,  while  I  would  gladly  welcome  it 
otherwise,  if  it  were  practicable  and  could  be  done.  ^_^ 
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Mr.  Davenport.  When  you  speak  of  an  eight-hour  day,  do  you 
speak  of  a  rigid  eight-hour  day,  or  a  standard  clay  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  mean  any  length  of  day,  sir,  that  tends  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  our  production  to-day  will  operate  against  the 
people  of  the  United  States  whose  labors  enter  into  that  constnic- 
tion. 

Mr.  Davenport.  When  you  say  you  are  in  favor  of  an  eight-hour 
day,  you  mean  eight  houra  as  a  standard? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  mean  an  eight-hour  day  in  the  sense  that  we  have 
a  nine-hour  day  now.  I  do  not  believe  in  this  bill  being  prohibitive, 
to  limit  the  work  to  eight  hours  if  we  choose  to  work  longer.  That 
is  not  fair.  It  is  in  restraint  of  trade.  It  is  in  restraint  of  the  out- 
put of  labor.  It  is  to  limit  the  output  of  a  plant.  Our  money  is  in 
the  business,  and  we  can  not  take  it  out.  Now.  if  you  were  to  enact 
this  bill,  the  Govermnent  would  come  along  and,  in  effect,  say  '*  You 
can  not  do  more  than  so  much  with  your  plant."  That  would  be 
practically  taking  money  awa)"  from  us. 

These  gentlemen  who  deal  with  laboring  men  know  that  laboring 
men  like  overtime.  That  is  my  experience  of  thirty  vears.  If  they 
do  not  get  their  share  of  it,  there  is  trouble.  They  will  flock  to  those 
shops  where  there  is  the  most  overtime;  that  is,  to  the  repair  shops 
and  the  dry  docks. 

Now  another  difficulty  presents  itself.  There  are  times — Uke  those 
last  year,  or  the  eighteen  months  past,  1906  and  1907,  up  until  this 
depression  that  has  come  upon  us  began — there  are  times  when  our 
yards  are  pretty  busy.  During  that  time  the  shipyards  generally 
were  fairly  ousy .  I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  were  crowded  with  work, 
but  as  a  class  all  sorts  of  manufacturing  plants  were  busy,  so  that 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  tool  hands — men  that  run  lathes,  and 
planers,  and  machines  of  various  kinds.  We  had  some  work  under 
way,  two  turbine  steamers,  the  Yale  and  the  Harvardy  that  we  wanted 
to  get  finished.  It  was  a  new  business,  and  we  tried  to  organize  a 
double  shift  of  men,  because  we  wanted  to  finish  the  boats  in  time  to 
have  them  running  that  season,  which  they  did  not  do  because  we  did  not 
get  them  finished,  and  because  we  wanted  to  nroduce  as  much  as  we 
could  with  our  plant  in  a  given  time.  That  enort  failed ;  we  failed  in 
that  because  we  could  not  find  enough  skilled  tool  hands. 

The  way  we  met  that  condition  and  ^ot  the  boats  floating  early  in 
September,  instead  of  on  the  1st  of  July,  was  by  working  what  we 
called  a  ^'day  and  a  half, "and  we  did  tnat  for  many  months.  We 
paid  our  men  two  or  three  hours  longer,  and  they  got  a  half  day's 
pay  for  the  extra  time,  and  in  that  way  we  increased  the  output  of 
our  plant.  I  was  satisfied  to  do  it,  and  we  did  do  it.  It  was  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  work  that  we  were  on,  and  we  could  not  very  well 
introduce  two  sets  of  men.  One  man  in  one  shift  might  spoil  some 
work  and  lay  it  on  the  other.  The  conditions  were  such  that  it  was 
beneficial  to  us  and  to  the  men  to  have  them  work  this  extra  half  day. 
Now,  if  that  had  been  Government  work  and  we  had  been  under  the 
heavy  demurrage  which  the  Government  exacts  in  all  its  contracts 
that  I  know  of  for  failure  to  make  prompt  delivery,  it  would  have 
been  difficult.  You  know,  in  many  of  the  Government  specifications 
it  is  said  that  particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  time  of  delivery. 
In  other  words,  time  is  a  consideration  in  addition  to  the  price;  the 
time  when  you  deliver  the  goods.     I  have  a  specification  here  to-day 
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with  that  very  clause  in  it.  Now,  if  our  plant  is  limited  in  its  pro- 
duction, then  you  are  going  to  add  to  your  fixed  charges,  because  we 
produce  just  so  many  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  wotk  less  per  year 
at  the  same  fixed  charges,  and  it  would  have  the  effect  virtually  of 
increasing  the  fixed  charges  on  what  we  do  produce.  By  this  bill 
you  would  limit  the  production  or  earning  capacity  of  the  men  who 
work  for  us.  You  would  make  it  impossible  tor  them  to  work  over- 
time, no  matter  how  much  benefit  they  would  get  from  it  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  use  of  their  families.  Therefore  in  that  respect  it 
would  be  wrongj  because  it  is  a  discrimination  against  the  eaminjg 
power  of  the  individual,  whether  he  be  employer  or  employee,  and  it 
1^  limiting  the  amount  of  production  of  the  capital  invested. 

I  hardly  know  what  else  I  can  say,  gentlemen,  in  regard  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  I  the  permission  of  the  com- 
mittee to  ask  Mr.  Fletcher  a  question? 

Mr.  Payson.  Before  you  begin  your  side  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Fletcher  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  You  will  have  opportunity,  Mr. 
Gompers,  when  your  time  comes. 

Mr.  Payson.  Mr.  Fletcher,  how  many  men  have  you? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  We  have  employed  now  only  150  men.  We  have 
had.  during  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred,  600  men. 

Air.  Payson.  What  is  the  character  of  the  cooperation  between 
the  employers  and  the  men  as  to  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  compen- 
sation they  have  been  getting  there?  Are  the  relations  pleasant  or 
otherwise?" 

Mr.  Fletcher.  They  are  pleasant. 

Mr.  Payson.  There  is  no  friction  about  working  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  There  is  no  trouble. 

In  our  business  there  is  another  peculiar  thing,  showing  how  par- 
ticular conditions  of  business  and  localities  govern  these  things.  In 
the  harbor  of  New  York  we  work  nine  hours.  That  is  a  day^s  work. 
We  work  eight  hours  on  repair  vessels.  That  reduction  came  a  few 
years  ago  from  ten  hours  to  nine  hours.  At  many  competitive  points 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  I  should  judge,  from  statements  which  I 
see  made  in  these  books,  that  they  work*  ten  hours,  as,  for  example, 
at  Cramps.     Now,  Cramps  are  only  90  miles  away  from  us,  and  tney 

Say  less  wages.  You  can  see  from  that,  gentlemen,  the  peculiar  con- 
ition  of  the  trade  I  represent. 

Now,  I  started  out  to  answer  a  question  here  a  few  minutes  ago 
about  the  conditions  of  the  shipyards  and  plants.  Neafie  &  Levy's 
plant  is,  or  was,  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Harlan  &  HoUingsworth's 
plant  I  know  is  not  busy.  It  was  dull  for  a  long  time.  I  noticed 
also  Pusey  &  Jones's  plant  as  I  came  down  on  the  cars,  and  from  the 
condition  of  things  on  the  stocks  I  conclude  there  is  nothing  much 
doing  there. 

Mr.  Rainey.  How  large  a  plant  is  that? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  It  is  quite  a  large  plant.  Pusey  &  Jones,  and 
Jackson  &  Sharpe,  and 

Mr.  Holder.  There  are  peculiar  conditions  down  there  in  Wil- 
mington, are  there  not? 
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Mr.  Fletcher.  That  condition  was  in  existence  for  some  years. 
It  was  so  in  1906  and  1907.  We  happened  to  be  busy  in  our  plant 
for  an  exceptional  reason,  but 

Mr.  Holder.  When  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth,  at  Wilmington,  was 
existing  on  its  own  individual  basis,  the  same  as  W.  H.  Fletch^f  <x  Co., 
at  Hoboken,  you  had  a  live  competitor,  and  the  work  turned  out  from 
that  yard  was  considered  to  be  work  of  a  high  standard.  Since  the 
ownership  of  that  yard  is  changed,  however,  the  work  has  deterio- 
rated ana  decreased,  and  therefore  your  comparison,  in  my  opinion,  is 
hardly  fair. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Harlan  &  Hollin^^worth^s  place  changed  hands. 
Mr.  Gause  and  the  others  sold  out  their  interests  to  the  shipbuilding 
trust.     The  shipbuilding  trust,  as  we  all  know,  was  a  failure. 

Mr.  Holder.  It  put  them  all  ''on  the  bum." 

Mr.  Fletcher.  It  was  taken  over  by  Mr.  Schwab,  who  is  one  of 
the  owners,  but  that  has  not  taken  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  out  of 
the  market. 

Mr.  Holder.  It  has  reduced  their  standard  of  work. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  so.  I  would  not  say 
so,  even  if  I  knew  it  to  be  a  fact.  It  is  not  good  pohcy  to  talk  that 
way  about  your  competitors.  It  is  not  good  business  judgment. 
But  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  have  built  a  number  of  boats  for 
the  harbor  of  New  York,  ferryboats,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
there'  is  a  plant  with  a  certain  corps  working  in  it,  and  certain  fixed 
charges  that  are  going  on  every  day  and  every  night,  and  therefore 
they  have  bid  low,  far  lower  than  you  might  say  the  actual  cost  was, 
because  whatever  they  can  get  back  on  those  fixed  charges  is  a  re- 
duction of  the  loss  which  they  are  obliged  to  incur,  and  that  is  their 
measure  of  profit  at  the  present  time.  You  understand  what  I 
mean? 

Mr.  Holder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Now,  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  Harlan  &  Hol- 
lingsworth Company  built  any  ferryboats  for  the  municipal  ferry 
of  New  York  or  not.  I  know  they  did  build  some  ferryboats  for  the 
Erie  Railroad  and  also  for  the  Jersey  Central  Railroad.  That  is  the 
class  of  work  that  we  particularly  do,  and  they  have  been  competi- 
tors with  us,  and  they  have  come  in  with  lower  bids  than  we  could 
take;  and  people  who  have  patronized  them  heretofore  have  gone 
back  to  them  again  and  given  them  orders,  and  that  disproves 
the  statement  you  make  to  the  eflFect  that  they  do  not  do  ffood  work. 
But,  taking  tne  shipbuilding  industry  as  a  whole,  excluding  the 
Great  Lakes — that  is  an  inland  sea;  it  is  a  thing  by  itself — on  the 
Atlantic  coast  you  know,  if  you  know  anything  about  the  subject 
at  all,  that  there  is  almost  no  conmiercial  shipping  to-day.  Just 
think  of  the  United  States  Oovernment  and  tne  peculiar  position 
it  was  in  when  it  wanted  to  get  colliers  recently  to  furnish  our  battle 
ships  with  coal. 

Mr.  Holder.  You  have  not  answered  that  question  I  put  to  you, 
Mr.  Fletcher. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Holder.  That  was,  that  if  the  business  has  become  so  utterly 
demoralized  as  you  and  other  shipbuilders  have  testified,  why  is  it 
that  the  capital  invested  in  the  biisiness  has  almost  doubled  m  five 
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years,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Commissioner'of  Navigation 
m  an  official  document  that  has  been  quoted  from  here? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that  except  by 
saying  this,  that  people  have  been  led  to  put  money  into  the  ship- 
bmlduig  business  either  by  misconception  on  their  own  part  or  on 
account  of  misinformation  from  others.  The  Fore  River  Shipbuild- 
ing Company  was  established  with  capital  furnished  by  a  man,  I 
thmk,  wno  made  his  money  out  of  tne  typewriter  business.  He 
made  his  money  in  that  business  and  put  his  money  into  the  Fore 
River  Shipbuilding  Company,  and  then  went  out  of  it  practically  a 
pauper. 

JVu".  Payson.  That  was  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  That  plant  could  not  Uve  to-day  if  it  did  not  get 
Government  work.  The  plant  which  this  gentleman  [referring  to 
Judge  Payson]  represents  at  Newport  News  could  not  possibly  Hve 
without  Government  work.  The  Cramp  Shipbuilding  Company 
would  close  its  doors  without  Government  work,  and  I  do  not  believe 
the  Bath  Iron,  Works  in  Maine,  which  is  a  smaller  concern  com- 

garatively,  would  find  its  business  worth  running  if  they  did -not  get 
rovemment  contracts. 

Mr.  Holder.  Are  you  not  working  on  Government  work? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  think  possibly  on  only  one  contract.  I  am 
down  here  to  try  to  get  a  contract  that  I  fear  I  can  not  get.  It  is 
the  second  time  I  have  done  so,  and  it  is  absolutely  because  we  have 
no  other  work  to  do.  Under  ordinary  conditions  we  prefer  not  to 
work  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  something  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  you  employ  individually,  and  you  said  you  appear  here 
in  a  representative  capacity.  Can  you  state  the  number  of-  men 
employed  by  the  associations  you  represent? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  No,  sir.  I  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  associa- 
tions. I  was  asked  to  come  down  here,  and  I  felt  it  was  a  subject 
upon  which  anyone  who  had  any  knowledge  on  it,  however  sUght, 
would  be  welcome  to  come  down  here  and  make  known  his  views  to 
those  who  are  here  to  legislate  on  that  particular  thing. 

But  I  might  say  this:  When  I  speak  of  our  own  plant  and  the  num- 
ber of  men  that  we  individually  employ,  that  does  not  represent  the 
number  of  men  that  are  indirectly  employed  through  us.  For  in- 
stance, we  contract  for  a  vessel  complete.  We  submit  that  contract 
to  some  shipbuilder,  and  then  the  contract  for  the  journey  work,  the 
plumbing,  we  contract  for  with  some  journeyman  individually,  and 
the  work  is  done  and  brought  to  our  works,  and  there  the  journey 
work,  the  painting  and  plumbing,  is  done.  To-day  we  have  two 
vessels  on  which  me  work  is  stopped  because  of  the  financial  con- 
dition, and  one  is  about  to  be  laimched,  and,  inasmuch  as  there 
were  about  a  thousand  men  busy  in  the  various  parts  of  the  work 
on  those  two  vessels,  that  has  thrown  a  good  many  men  out  of  em- 
ployment. The  work  has  been  stopped  oecause  tne  money  can  not 
oe  raised  to  go  on  with  it.  That  is  due  to  lack  of  ability  to  raise 
money,  and  construction  has  stopped  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  Emery.  Have  you  noticed  that  if  this  bill  should  become  a 
law  you  would  become  a  guarantor  not  only  on  all  work  done  by 
you,  but  on  all  work  done  by  your  subcontractors,  for  the  observance 
of  tne  terms  of  the  law? 
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Mr.  Fletcher.  I  meant  to  mention  that.  I  spoke  about  our  using 
the  products  of  the  various  mills  simply  as  raw  material.  I  want  to 
say  right  here  that  we  would  be  in  a  great  predicament  if  we  took  a 
Government  contract  under  the  eight-hour  law  and  it  should  be 
ruled  that  that  should  apply  to  a  product  of  the  United  States  Steel  • 
Corporation.  For  instance,  as  to  bar,  iron  we  might  be  exempt  under 
the  provision  on  the  ground  that  is  was  purchasable  in  the  open 
market,  but  we  probably  would  not  be  on  tne  castings  that  we  have 
made.  That  would  cause  at  least  confusion  and  doubt,  and  I  fear  it 
would  be  construed  that  they  did  not  come  within  the  exemption  of 
the  law,  and  we  might  be  compelled  to  guarantee  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  shoula  only  work  eight  hours  while  they 
were  rolling  our  plates,  and  the  chances  would  be  that  we  might 
not  be  able  to  buy  the  plates  unless  the  Government  would  be  willing 
to  relieve  us,  and  it  has  never  shown  itself  a  very  easy  taskmaster. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  stating  whether 
you  employ  a  smaller  number  of  men  now  than  you  did  six  months 
ago? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Oh,  we  do.  I  have  stated  that  we  have  now  only 
about  150  men,  whereas  six  or  eight  months  ago  we  had  600  men. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  In  the  first*  part  of  your  statement  to  the  commit- 
tee you  objected  to  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  one  of  the  grounds 
you  gave  was  that  it  was  a  discrimination  against  one  class  of  em- 
ployers in  favor  of  another. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes, 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Would  you  please  state  in  whose  favor  such  a  bill,  if 
enacted  into  law,  would  oiscnminate  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes,  sir.  If,  as  the  chairman  has  said,  the  army 
coat  is  exempt  because  it  can  be  purchased  in  the  open  market,  that 
exempts  the  seamstress  who  might  work  twelve  or  fourteen  or  even 
eighteen  hours,  whereas  the  law  would  prohibit  a  machinist  or  a 
blacksmith  or  any  other  artisan  in  the  employ  of  a  shipbuilder  from 
working  more  than  eight  hours  under  any  conditions.  It  would 
allow  tne  man  who  did  any  part  of  the  work  in  the  fabrication  of  a 
button,  for  instance,  to  work  as  much  as  he  liked,  whereas  it  would 
prohibit  the  pattern  maker  from  working  more  than  eight  hours. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Then  your  idea  would  be  that  the  man  who  would 
work  twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  hours  a  day  would  be  placed  in  a 
favored  position? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  In  other  words,  he  could  work  longer  and  make 
more  money  out  of  his  labor  than  if  he  worked  a  lesser  number  of 
hours. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  Did  you  not  say  that  if  the  eight-hour  day  was 
established  the  employer  might  have  demanded  of  nim  or  be  required 
to  pay  the  same  wages  as  he- now  pay's  for  nine  or  ten  hours? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  That  has  been  history,  sir,  and  that  is  why  I 
make  the  statement.  When  we  reduced  the  hours — you  know  when 
it  was  better  than  I  do,  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  years  ago — from  ten 
to  nine,  we  paid  the  same  wages. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Would  not  that  indicate,  then,  that  the  wages 
would  not  necessarily  be  reduced  if  the  hours  of  labor  were  reduced? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Where  is  the  discrimination,  then,  in  favor  of  the 
man  who  works  longer  hours? 
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Mr.  Fletcher.  It  is  just  here.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to 
another  fact.  Last  year  when  we  thought  it  would  be  expedient 
from  a  business  stamlpoint  to  run  our  plant  half  a  day  extra,  and 
at  night,  these  men  worked  and  got  a  half  a  day's  extra  pay  at  the 
higher  wages,  and  they  were  willing  to  do  it  and  wanted  to  do  it, 
and  in  one  week  they  earned  more  money  than  they  could  possibly 
have  earned  if  this  law  had  passed. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Did  you  not  say  that  you  worked  your  employees 
two  or  three  hours  overtime,  giving  them  a  half  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes;  a  certain  number  of  hours.  That  is  some- 
thing I  do  not  deal  with  directly.  It  is  done  by  the  clerk.  There 
iff  an  established  agreement  between  the  men  and  the  employer  that 
if  they  work  a  certain  number  of  hours  overtime  thev  get  a  half  a 
day  for  it,  and  if  another  certain  number  of  hours,  I  think  it  is  a 
half  a  day,  I  believe  it  is  a  little  bit  better  than  that. 

Mr.  Oompers.  With  whom  did  you  make  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  It  was  an  underatood  thing  before  the  labor  organi- 
zations appeared  in  our  business,  and  then  eventually  our  different 
trade  organizations  were  organized,  and  the  agreement  was  made 
with  the  representatives  of  the  men,  and  then  when  those  conditions 
changed  again  and  our  plant  became  a  sort  of  an  open-shop  affair, 
which  it  is  now,  neither  one  thing  nor  another,  where  there  are  no 
questions  asked  as  to  whether  men  are  union  men  or  whether  they 
are  not,  the  conditions  changed  again.  We  have  not  changed, 
though.  Men  in  business,  I  believe,  are  most  desirous  to  have  sta- 
bility in  all  things,  both  of  labor  and  material.  Anything  that 
makes  stability  of  prices  makes  good  business  conditions.  If  I  came 
down  here  to-day  and  contracted  with  the  United  States  Government 
to  produce  a  boat  which  would  take  me  a  year  to  do,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  and  comfort  to  me  if  I  knew 
that  the  labor  was  going  to  remain  the  same  and  the  price  of  the 
various  things  I  have  to  use  was  going  to  remain  the  same. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  The  regulation  of  hours  of  labor  to  which  you  made 
reference  was  nine  hours  being  the  rule  on  new  work  and  eight  hours 
on  repair  work  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes;  that. is  in  New  York  Harbor. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Was  that  agreement  not  reached  between  the  men 
in  your  line  of  business  and  in  other  machinery  trades  in  and  around 
New  York? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  No;  I  will  tell  you 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  With  the  representatives  of  the  organizations  of 
the  employees? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes;  it  was — the  nine  hours,  not  the  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  eight  hours  on  the  repair  work? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  The  eight  hours  on  the  repair  work  has  been  in 
vogue  for  many  years. 
•    Mr.  Gompers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  For  some  years;  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  how 
long. 
'Mr.  Gompers.  Was  it  not  in  1901? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  think  it  was  in  1901  we  went  to  the  nine  hoiu*s. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  And  eight  hours  on  the  repair  work? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Possibly;  I  will  not  dispute  that  fact.  An  agree- 
ment was  made  with  the  labor  organizations;  but  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing in  connection  with  that  agreement  which  will  call  your  attention 
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to  another  point.  At  that  particular  time  we  stated  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  labor  organizations  that  we  were  awfully  handi- 
capped in  the  hours  as  we  had  them  and  the  wages  as  we  had  them, 
ana  therefore  tliat  they  ought  to  try  and  shorten  the  hours  or  increase 
the  wa^es  or  do  something  at  the  (Competitive  points  we  had  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  In  other  words,  you  wanted  them  to  act  in  restraint 
of  trade! 

Mr.  Fletgheb.  To  that  extent — ^when  they  restrained  us.  We 
were  under  the  thumb,  ]^ou  understand,  at  that  time.  When  a  man 
is  under  the  thumb  he  will  do  a  great  deal  to  get  out  sometimes.  We 
stated  we  thought  it  would  be  only  fair  when  we  represented  them  in 
getting  work — and  we  do  represent  the  men  and  tney  represent  us; 
we  are  part  and  parcel  of  each  other  and  we  can  not  get  away  from 
that — ^for  them  to  do  this  at  the  competitive  points,  and  they  agreed 
to  do  that,  but  it  has  not  been  done  yet. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Not  due  to  any  fault  of  their  desire? 

Mr.  Fletcheb.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  GrOMPEBS.  Referring  to  the  cost  of  building  vessels,  as  well 
as  the  conrpetency  of  the  men  and  their  skill,  and  so  forth,  some  few 
years  ago  Mr.  Cramp  testified  before  this  committee  that  in  compe- 
tition with  French  snipyards — that  is,  for  the  construction  of  naval 
vessels  for  the  Russian  Government — the  French  shipbuilders 
Insisted  that  they  would  require  five  years  in  the  construction  of  the 
vessels,  and  Mr.  Cramp,  for  his  company,  testified  that  they  bid  for 
and  did  complete  vessels  within  two  and  a  half  years,  or,  using  his 
Qwn  words,  **  within  thirty  months.*' 

Mr.  Fletcheb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gompebs.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  have  in  our  country  as  com- 
petent, skilHul  workmen,  and  that  we  can  build,  and  do  build,  as 
good  vessels  according  to  the  specifications  that  may  be  laid  down  by 
the  Government  representatives,  and  that  we  can  build  them  as  fast 
as  or  faster;  that  new  methods  of  construction,  new  devices,  and  new 
tools  have  made  the  possibility  of  constructing  as  fast  as  or  faster  than 
even  Mr.  Cranip  testified? 

Mr.  Fletcheb.  There  is  na  question  but  what  we  have  as  good 
labor  in  that  line  of  business  as  they  have  in  any  country.  There  is 
no  question  in  the  world  but  what  we  can  produce  as  good  vessels 
as  Great  Britain.  I  would  not,  if  I  was  making  comparison  with  any 
shipbuilding  industry,  compare  with  France,  but  with  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Gompebs.  I  was  speaking  of  this  particular  circumstance. 
Mr.  Cramp  made  that  statement  voluntarily  to  tlie  committee. 

Mr.  Fletcheb.  Just  to  show  you  why  I  would  not,  if  you  take  this 
largest  vessel,  the  Dreadnoughi^  which  you  have  noticed  was  con- 
structed in  thirteen  months,  I  believe,  one  of  the  largest  vessels  ever 
constructed,  I  doubt  if  that  could  be  done  in  this  country. 

Mr.  GoBfPEBS.  We  have  not  had  the  chance  to  build  a  Dreadnought 

Mr.  Fletcheb.  We  are  building  turbines,  but  we  have  not  haa  a 
chance  to  build  a  Dreadnought;  but  I  question  it,  because  the  ship- 
yards of  England  are  larger,  and  they  are  turning  out  a  larger  amount 
of  work,  and  the  business  is  perhaps  a  little  further  advanced  in  its 
magnitude,  not  in  its  quality.  I  think  that  the  vessels  we  have  turned 
out  in  this  country,  in  then*  speed  and  fighting  powers  and  all  that. 
in  view  of  the  criticism  that  has  been  given  or  tnem  from  the  naval 
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powers  and  other  shipbuilders,  and  so  on,  are  a  very  fair  illustration 
of  what  we  can  do. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  But  if  we  manifested  the  enterprise  oj  the  desire  to 
build  large  vessels — that  is,  if  we  built  ample  docks  and  had  ample 
faciUties — we  could  do  so,  if  we  only  desired  to? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  We  have  the  facilities  to  build  a  Dreadnought  to- 
day. I  think  you  will  find  that  the  Government  has  either  under 
contract  or  in  contemplation  a  ship  larger  than  the  Dreadnoughtf  and 
we  have  the  ways  upon  which  to  set  her  and  the  tools  with  which  to 
turn  her  out,  and  the  plants  to  produce  the  armor  plate,  and  all  that. 
We  need  nothing  more. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  reason  I  mentioned  this  statement  of  Mr.  Cramp 
was  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  further  fact  that  the  workmen  in 
the  shipyards  of  France  work  a  longer  day  than  do  the  men  in  the 
American  shipyards. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  That  is  so  with  Great  Britain  also,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gompers.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  It  is  not  so  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  In  Great  Britain  th^y  work  only  the  same  hours 
that  we  do? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Or  less. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Or  less? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  am  asking  only  for  information  about  Great 
Britain,  or  France  either,  for  that  matter. 

Mr.  Gompers.  You  said  that  you  were  in  favor  of  a  shorter  work- 
day. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gompers.   But  when  the  proper  time  would  come? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Would  you  care  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  when 
that  proper  time  would  be  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  ask  a  man  to 
answer.  If  we  judge  the  future  by  the  past,  we  will  find  that  the 
evolution  has  been  in  favor  of  shorter  hours.  Back  in  the  lifetime 
of  some  of  these  gentlemen  here  it  was  the  habit  on  the  coast  of 
Maine,  where  tlie  vessels  were  built  then,  to  work  from  sunrise  to 
almost  moonset,  and  the  evolution  has  been  gradually  to  decrease 
those  hours.  It  has  come  in  a  natural  course.  But  if  it  proceeds  too 
fast,  if  it  makes  the^cost  too  great,  it  will  make  a  paralysis  in  the 
business  until  the  conditions  can  catch  up.  This  is  a  thing  which 
does  not  permit  of  much  argument.  It  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  that  which 
makes  those  who  employ  labor  hesitate,  and  it  is  that  which  makes 
those  who  have  money  invested  in  their  plants  hesitate.  When  these 
things  stand  still,  they  gnaw  into  the  vitals.  It  is  very  easy  to  undo 
in  one  year  what  you  have  done  in  four,  if  you  lie  still. 

Mr.  Davenport.  It  is  like  the  Christian  life;  if  you  are  not  going 
ahead,  you  are  going  backward. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  That  is  the  (juestion.  If  we  could  only  legislate 
that  men  should  be  honest,  we  could  cover  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Gompers.  You  say  if  the  eight-hour  day  were  inaugurated  it 
would  increase  the  cost  of  production  ? 
Fletcher.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  GoMPSRS.  Is  it  admitted  that  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  workmen 
of  the  United  States  are  lower  than,  for  instance,  they  are  in  France, 
lower  than  they  are  generally  in  Germany,  lower  than  they  are  in 
Russia,  lower  than  they  are  in  Italy  and  Spain.  Are  the  wages  of  the 
American  workmen  lower? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  No,  sir;  they  are  higher  than  in  any  country  you 
have  named. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Is  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  in  the  general 
trade,  the  general  industry,  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  those 
countries? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Very  much. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  How  is  it,  then,  that  we  are  capable  of  holding  our 
own  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  the  productions  of  American 
industry? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  We  are  not  in  my  business.  I  can  not  speak  for 
any  other  trade.  We  do  not  and  we  can  not  hold  our  own.  We  can 
not  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  we  do  not  compete  with 
the  markets  of  the  world.  The  only  reason  we  build  the  ships  here  is 
because  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  not  allow  them  to 
fly  the  American  flag  and  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  unless  they 
are,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  do  not  allow  them  to  go  to  England  and 
France  and  other  countries.  That  is  the  reason  we  have  no  ships  on 
the  water,  because  they  say  they  cost  too  much.  Germany  sub- 
sidizes her  ships  and  France  subsidizes  her  ships  in  some  way.  These 
other  countries  all  do  something  to  encourage  shipbuilding.  Here  we 
do  everything  to  discourage  it.  Now,  here  is  something  that  will 
drive  it  further  back.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  here.  I  am  not  tiring 
to  oppose  labor.  I  am  not  against  anything  that  is  for  the  good  of  the 
laboring  man.  I  have  been  a  laboring  man  myself.  It  is  no  cinch  to 
be  a  boss;  you  know  that. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  No;  but  I  think  there  are  not  many  of  your  em- 
ployees who  would  not  change  places  with  you. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  No ;  I  suppose  not. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  You  say  that  you  made  your  way  from  the  position 
of  a  workman,  working  with  your  own  hands,  to  your  present  position. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes ;  I  worked  in  the  shop.     1  worked  my  way  up. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  suppose  that  opinion  is  predicated  upon  the  idea 
that  there  are  some  men  in  your  employ  wno  might,  if  opportunity 
presented  itself,  also  evolute  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Might  do  better. 

Mr.  Gompers.  To  your  position  of  manager  or  owner? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Might  do  better,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Gompers.  That  is  not  the  question. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  some  very  intelligent  men,  some 
men  that  I  am  glad  to  meet  and  talk  with  on  any  subject,  w^ho  could 
perhaps  come  down  here  and  talk  before  this  committee  better  than  I 
could,  more  intelligently  than  I. 

Mr.  Gompers.  In  anv  agreement  you  have  had  with  your  em- 
ployees, either  organized  or  unorganized,  for  overtime,  has  it  not  been 
alwavs  that  an  extra  charge  was  made  for  overtime  beyond  the  spe- 
cifiedf  limit  of  the  dav's  work  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  We  have  always  paid  overtime. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  mean  additional  pay  for  overtime,  rather  than  the 
ordinary  straight  time,  as  it  is  understood  ? 
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Mr.  Fletcher.  Overtime,  as  I  remember  the  old  schedule,  was  up 
to  10  o'clock  at  night  in  the  shop,  and  forty  minutes  constituted  an 
hour  after  the  regiilar  quitting  time.  Out  on  work  it  was  two  hours 
for  one.  In  the  Tatter  years  it  got  to  be  so  that  it  was  in  some  cases 
two  and  a  half  hours  for  one,  and  if  it  was  a  dry-dock  job,  or  if  it  was 
a  cold  or  wet  job,  or  a  particularly  hot  or  dirty  job  on  a  ship,  they 
managed  to  get  three  hours  for  one.  There  was  an  elastic  arrangement 
with  the  laboring  people  and  ourselves,  and  we  had  no  friction.  And 
speaking  of  the  adjustment,  I  remember  when  we  were  working  on 
tne  eight-hour  law  we  were  sitting  around  our  dining  table,  not  quite 
so  large  a  table  as  this,  and  we  had  all  the  representatives  of  the  trades 
that  were  employed  by  us,  and  one  of  the  arguments  that  was  used 
was  that  we  would  find  that  the  men  would  produce  as  much  in  nine 
hours  as  they  had  been  producing  in  ten,  so  that  they  asked  us  to 
shorten  the  hours  and  retain  the  wages  at  the  same  rate  as  they  were 
for  the  longer  hours,  and  we  would  find  that  the  production  would 
be  the  same  at  nine  hours  as  we  had  been  getting  in  ten  hours.  I  do 
not  know  just  how  they  proposed  to  do  that.  1  asked  one  of  them 
this  question,  and  this  was  rather  brutal  if  it  had  been  in  earnest,  but 
it  was  not  intentional,  you  know;  I  said:  '^So  the  men  have  been 
cheating  us  out  of  an  hour's  work,  and  now  you  come  to  us  and  tell 
us  that  you  are  going  to  give  us  the  same  work  in  an  hour's  less  time, 
and  you  want  the  same  pay?"  The  idea  was  that -the  men  working 
the  shorter  hours  would  be  more  vigorous,  more  capable  of  producing 
work,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  A  Httle  fun  will  not  hurt. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  No;  a  little  fun  will  not  hurt.  We  foimd  this, 
that  for  about  two  weeks  after  that  change  the  men  pulled  up,  as  you 
know  men  can  pull  up,  and  everything  hummed;  but  then  they  began 
to  sag  off,  and  we  found  that  the  capacity  fell  off,  and  we  got  exactly 
nine  hours'  work  for  ten  hours'  pay,  instead  of  ten  hours'  work  for 
the  sam^  pay. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  say  this  to  you  in  all  candor,  and  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  casting  any  reflection  upon  your  statement  at  all,  as  to  its 
veracity,  as  far  as  you  believe,  or  perhaps  know 

Mr.  Fletcher.  The  books  will  show  that. 

Mr.  Gompers  (continuing).  But  would  you  have  any  objection  to 
one  or  two  gentlemen,  pledging  themselves  to  you  their  word  of 
honor  not  to  divulge  anything  that  might  appear  in  your  books, 
examining  those  books  to'demonstrate  that  fact  to  their  satisfaction? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  No;  I  would  not  consent  to  that. 

Mr.  Gompers.  All  right. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  do  not  see  that  that  is  pertinent  to  anything 
imder  consideration  here. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  simply  asked  you  the  question. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  make  the  statement  as  a  man  of  honor,  and  I 
made  that  statement  without  any  special  reason  of  advantage  to 
myself,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  1  am  telling  the  truth.  I  will 
tell  you  this  candidly,  that  we  can  buy  a  Scotch  boiler  in  Philadelphia 
and  deUver  it  on  our  wharf  in  New  York  for  at  least  a  cent  and  a  half  a 
pound  less  than  we  can  produce  it  for  in  our  own  works.  I  will  tell 
you  that  as  a  fact. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  simply  wanted  to  make  that  request  of  you,  if 
you  thought  you  would  care  to  accede  to  it,  and  if  you  do  not  care 
to,  all  right. 
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Mr.  Fletcher.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  good  business  to  do 
that,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  about  the  conditions  to 
warrant  it.  If  there  was  sufficient  to  be  gained  by  it,  of  course  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  send  the  books  down  here.  Is  there  anything 
further,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Davenport.  In  your  negotiations  with  the  representatives  of 
labor  unions  did  they  ever  make  any  objection  to  you  against  over- 
time work  for  overtime  pay? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Do  not  all  your  agreements  with  them  contem- 
plate that? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Oh,  yes.  That  would  not  have  been  popular  with 
the  naen  at  all,  and  would  not  be  to-day,  I  think.  The  men  like 
overtime  pay,  and  it  is  perfectly  natural.  It  increases  the  am' unt 
of  money  they  have,  and  they  can  spend  more  money  on  their 
families  and  friends,  and  on  clothes  and  enjovments,  however  they 
may  see  fit  to  spend  it,  and  it  does  not  destroy  their  health.  Of  course 
if  a  man  worked  overtime  night  and  day  for  a  number  of  days  it 
would  have  a  bad  effect  on  him,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  oe  to 
the  benefit  of  the  employers  of  the  men  to  allow  them  to  work  in 
that  way.  •  Sometimes  it  is  done.  I  have  known  men  to  work  over- 
time night  and  day  for  quite  a  while,  and  of  course  toward  the  end 
they  did  not  produce  so  much.  I  do  not  think  that  is  fair  to  the 
men  or  to  the  employers;  but  of  course  they  like  overtime.  They 
like  more  money.  Wliy  should  they  not  ?  We  all  work  nights  when 
we  can  gain  something  by  it.  We  are  all  human  and  we  are  all  try- 
ing to  provide  for  ourselves  and  our  f amihes  by  our  labors. 

Mr.  Davenport.  In  all  your  experience  has  any  proposition  ever 
been  put  up  to  you  by  the  laboring  men  that  they  should  be  confined 
to  a  nrid  eight,  nine,  or  ten  hour  day  without  overtime  work? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  No;  and  I  think,  from  what  I  know  of  the  men 
that  if  they  could  express  their  own  individual  opinions  freely  they 
would  not  DC  in  faver  of  it.     That  is  my  opinion;  I  give  it  as  such. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  But  in  all  your  agreements  there  has  been  a  require- 
ment for  extra  pay  for  overtime  beyond  the  pay  per  hour  of  the  ordi- 
nary day's  work? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  And  that  always  existed,  Mr.  Gonipers,  even 
before  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  labor  union  in  our  business. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Mr.  Fletcher,  you  are  going  back  a  thousand  years. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  No;  I  can  not  go  back  that  far. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  But  you  are,  if  you  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  am  going  back  thirty  years.  That  is  as  far  as  I 
can  go.     That  is  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Oh! 

Mr.  Fletcher.  The  labor  organizations  have  come  in  of  recent 
years  in  our  particular  trade,  as  you  perhaps  know  better  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  refer  to  the  first  time  you  came  in  contact  with 
them  in  your  industry? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoMPER§.  But  there  were  organizations  before  they  entered 
into  your  particular  industry. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Oh,  yes;  I  suppose  there  were.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  add  anything  to  what  I  have  said. 
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Mr.  Rainey.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  so  far  as  you  were 
concerned  you  would  welcome  an  e^ht-hour  day  when  the  time 
comes  for  it  and  when  business  conditions  warrant  it. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Then  I  also  understood  you  to  say,  in  reply  to  Mr, 
Gompers's  questions  as  to  when  that  time  would  come,  ^  that  there 
was  a  general  evolution  in  the  direction  of  a  shorter  workday? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rainey.  From  the  time  when  men  worked  from  sunrise  to 
moonset  up  to  the  present  time.  That  evolution  is  something  upon 
which  we  have  to  congratulate  ourselves,  is  it  not? 

Mr,  Fletcher.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Has  that  evolution  been  brought  about  by  the  men 
who  employ  labor? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  think  that  is  an  evolution  brought  about  by  the 
general  improvement  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Has  there  been  any  organization  between  the  men 
who  buy  labor  to  combat  the  condition  which  existed  not  long  ago 
when  men  worked  from  sunrise  to  moonset? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Combating  that  particular  condition? 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Rainey.  The  evolution  in  the  direction  of  a  shorter  workday 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  men  who  sell  labor,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Partly  by  them  and  partly  by  the  conditions. 
Labor  is  a  commodity  like  anything  else. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  do  not  Know  of  any  organization  among  the 
men  who  buy  labor  to  bring  about  a  shorter  workday,  do  you? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  No. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Now,  no  company  which  has  been  represented  here 
so  far  have  declared  themselves  as  in  favor  of  a  shorter  workday 
than  now  exists.  If  men  who  buy  labor  unanimously,  almost,  so  far 
as  this  committee  knows,  are  opposed  to  a  shorter  workday  and  are 
opposed  to  every  bill  that  has  in  view — every  legal  step  which 
has  in  view — a  shorter  workday,  and  if  their  contentions  are  heeded 
and  are  carried  out  by  the  Government  and  bv  others,  when  will  it 
happen,  if  the^  have  their  way,  that  the  eight-hour  workday  will 
ever  come  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  might  sav  this,  that  the  shorter  hours  we  have 
accomplished  have  not  been  Tbrought  about  by  legislation.  We  are 
here  to  protest  against  this  eight-hour  workday  bemg  brought  about 
by  legislation.  We  are  here  to  say  that  the  tJnited  States  Govern- 
ment nas  not  the  right  to  interfere  with  private  contracts. 

Mr.  Rainey.  How  can  the  United  States  Government  in  connec- 
tion with  the  material  it  buys  and  labor  that  it  buys  ever  do  any- 
thing except  by  legislation  in  the  direction  of  providing  an  eight- 
hour  day? 

Mr.  ^^LETCHER.  The  United  States  Government  can  do  like  any 
other  purchaser;  when  it  goes  out  to  a  contractor  it  can  contract 
with  him  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  material  .with  a  certain 
amount  of  money  under  certain  restrictions;  and  they  are  always 
severe  enough  and  always  exacted.  But  I  say  this,  that  it  is  wrong 
for  the  United  States  (jovemment,  it  is  wron^  for  you  gentlemen 
who  favor  this  legislation,  to  discriminate  against  me  in  favor  of 
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some  other  manufacturer.  If  you  are  going  to  allow  me  to  work 
eight  hours  only,  it  is  not  fair  to  let  another  man  work  more  than 
eight  hours,  whether  it  is  on  a  coat  or  a  shoe  or  a  button,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be;  it  is  discrimination  in  favor  of  one  man  against 
another.  That  is  what  I  object  to.  That  is  the  legal  objection.  I 
beUeve  it  is  unconstitutional  because  it  is  unfair. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Admitting;  as  some  gentlemen  seem  to  contend, 
that  this  bill  will  reach  all  branches  of  industry,  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors as  well  who  attempt  to  sell  anything  to  the  Government, 
where  could  there  be  any  discrimination? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Why  should  the  United  States  Government,  if  it 
is  the  right  thing  to  do^  hesitate  about  reaching  all  these  things 
with  the  long  arm  that  it  possesses?  Why  start  in  and  try  it  on 
one  trade  and  wait  xmtil  it  reaches  the  others  by  evolution?  Why 
not  constitute  this  a  blanket  bill  and  make  it  cover  all  workmen? 
Why  not  try  it?  This  is  a  discrimination  against  the  trade  that  I 
am  in  more  particularly  than  any  other. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Woula  you  favor  such  a  bill? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  favor  legislation  of  that  kind  at 
^11.  I  think  the  United  States  or  the  city  government  has  no  right 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  thought  your  statement  would  bear  that  inter- 
pretation. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  No;  but  that  will  be  fairer.  You  must  admit  that 
this  bill  is  discriminating,  because  you  have  stated  yourself  it  does 
not  apply  to  everything,  but  you  hoped  it  would,  eventually,  if  I 
have  heard  the  language  correctly  stated  here. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  is  not  my  statement.  That  was  not  my 
statement. 

Mr,  Fletcher.  May  I  ask  you  a  question? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes;  you  are  going  to  turn  Yankee? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes.  I  want  to  ask  you,  since  you  have  asked  me. 
do  you  believe  there  is  anything  in  that  clause  in  section  2  of  this  bill 
that  will  exempt  anything  that  the  Government  produces  from  being 
construed  as  under  the  eight-hour  law?  If  so,  you  must  admit  that 
there  is  a  discrimination  so  far  as  that  is  concerned;  is  it,  or  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Pardon  me  a  moment.  You  said,  in  answer  to  a 
question  of  Mr.  Rainey,  a  member  of  the  committee,  why  discriminate, 
and  why  not  have  a  blanket  bill  that  would  place  all  industries  upon 
the  eight-hour  workday;  and  I  simply  asked  whether  you  favored 
such  a  bill. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes;  the  reason  I  asked  Mr.  Rainey  that  question 
was  because  of  the  question  he  asked  me.  He  asked  me,  if  it  applied 
now  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  stuff  produced  by  the  Government,  if 
it  would  not  eventually  come  around  to  apply  to  all  of  it,  and  I  said 
that  if  it  is  right  to  apply  it  to  one  portion  it  is  right  to  apply  it  to  all. 
I  deny  the  nght,  in  the  first  place.  That  is  the  basic  principle.  In 
argument  we  often  assume  things  that  do  not  exist,  and,  assuming 
that  it  should  be  applied  to  part  of  the  stuff  purchased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  should  be  applied  to  all.  We  all  want  to  stand  for  rights, ' 
you  know.     That  is  the  American  principle. 

Now,  you  say  yourself  that  you  believe  it  will  exempt  something 
that  the  Government  buys,  whatever  that  may  be.     I  say  if  that  is 
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the  case,  however  that  may  be,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  not  treat- 
ing all  employers  of  labor  alike,  it  is  not  treating  all  employees  who 
furnish  their  labor  alike;  because  it  allows  you,  if  you  make  buttons, 
to  work  as  many  hours  as  you  hke  and  make  as  much  money  as  you 
can  by  those  hours,  but  it  limits  me  as  a  shipbuilder  to  merely  what  I 
can  make  in  eight  hours.  Therefore  it  is  cnscriminative  against  me, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  here.     I  am  not  opposed  to  labor  at  all. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Then  you  contend  that  the  eight-hour  workday,  in  its 
last  analysis,  will  come  when  the  laboring  men  want  it? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  No;  I  say  it  will  come  when  the  conditions  warrant 
it.  It  may  have  been  aided  by  the  demands  of  the  workingmen;  it 
may  have  been  aided  by  the  efforts  of  these  gentlemen  who  oy  their 
intelligence  have  directed  the  laboring  men  in  their  demand,  and  then 
by  certain  compromises  with  the  employer;  it  may  have  come  from 
the  improvement  of  mankind  at  large;  it  may  have  come  from  the 
demand  of  the  employed  men  to  work  less  hours;  it  may  have  come 
from  this  country  becoming  richer  and  richer  from  the  products  of  the 
earth,  so  that  we  could  afford  to  be  more  profligate.  Everything  costs 
more.  Why  does  it  cost  more?  It  does  not  cost  more  m  the  earth 
than  it  ever  did,  but  it  is  because  the  hand  of  man  has  touched  it. 
And  that  is  labor  as  you  know  it;  and  that  is  youj  I,  and  these  men. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Has  it  not  largely  and  principally  come  from  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  machmery? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  done  with  that,  of 
course,  and  that  is  a  thing  that  has  helped  this  country  to  advance. 
I  think  we  are  getting  into  another  subject  now.  I  think,  due  to 
the  higher  wages  in  this  country,  due  to  the  protective  tariff  on 
different  articles,  it  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  workmen  of  the  countrj'^, 
because  it  has  given  them  more  to  live  for,  a  higher  wage,  so  that  they 
could  send  their  children  to  school  to  be  educated;  and  the  evolution 
in  this  respect  has  been  one  of  advancement,  because  as  the  children 
step  in  and  take  the  places  of  their  fathers  they  work  more  with  the 
brain  than  they  do  with  the  hand,  and  as  you  develop  the  brain 
along  with  the  hand  you  make  a  better  man,  a  better  mechanic,  and 
you  make  a  man  that  grasps  some  way  to  produce  something  in  a 
cheaper  way.  That  is  the  evolution  of  mankind,  and  it  does  not 
stop.     You  may  check  it,  but  it  will  go  on,  and  you  can  not  stop  it. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  object  to  this  bill  requiring  an  eight-hour  day 
in  the  matter  of  ships  tor  the  reason  that  it  would  increase  the  cost 
of  building  ships? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  That  is  one  of  the  objections  to  it. 

Mr.  Rainey.  As  applied  to  ships  that  is  the  objection,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Could  you  not  decrease  the  cost  of  building  ships  very 
materially  if  you  could  get  free  raw  material  with  which  to  buila 
them? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  No. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Could  you  not 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Pardon  me;  I  told  you  on  the  start  that  material 
received  from  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  raw  material 
to  us;  that  the  material  we  received  from  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany was  raw  material  to  us;  that  the  material  we  receive  from  any- 
body is  raw  material,  because  then  we  take  those  materials  and  try 
to  fabricate  them,  and  90  per  cent,  to  put  it  mildly,  is  labor. 
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Mr.  Rainey.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  can  get  ship  plates  in  England 
33  per  cent  cheaper  than  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Fletcher.   Possibly  that  is  true.     I  will  not  say. 

Mr.  Rainey.  If  that  is  true,  and  you  could  get  them  33  per  cent 
cheaper  than  the  American  Steel  Company  could  produce  them, 
would  not  that  have  something  to  do  in  tne  direction  of  a  decrease  in 
the  cost  of  building  a  ship  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Surely. 

Mr.  Rainey.   Then  how  has  the  protective  tariff  helped  anybody? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  That  is  getting  into  a  pretty  broad  field. 

The  Chairman.   It  is  very  important  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Rainey.   I  do  not  know  how  you  explain  it. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  simply  used  that  to  show  the  evolution  of  the 
workman. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  say  that  shipbuilding  is  decreasing  everywhere 
in  this  country  except  on  the  Lakes;  but  that  there  are  certain  condi- 
tions which  are  peculiar  to  the  Lakes  which  make  shipbuilding  profit- 
able there  and  that  business  is  improving  there.  ,  What  are  those 
conditions  there? 

•  Mr.  Fletcher.  The  conditions  are  these.  The  inland  water  trans- 
portation can  only  be  done  by  the  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes.  You 
can  not  very  well  build  a  vessel  in  England  and  bring  her  into  the 
lakes,  because  you  can  not  get  her  there.  Now,  you  must  build  your 
ship  there.  If  you  want  to  do  business  between  Kew  York  and  Rich- 
mond, you  can  build  your  steamer  in  England  and  bring  her  over  and 
run  her,  unless  the  Government  of  the  United  States  interferes. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Could  you  not  build  your  ships  in  England  and  bring 
them  through  into  the  Great  Lakes  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Possibly  you  could;  cut  them  in  two  and  bring 
them  through. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Have  we  not  got  a  waterway  out  through  the  Welland 
Canal? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rainey.  And  a  few  years  ago  did  they  not  establish  a  line 
between  England  and  Chicago  of  3,000-ton  ships? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  But  that  is  inland  trade  on  inland  waterways. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Then  your  interpretation  is  that  the  shipbuilding 
is  increasing  on  the  Lakes  because  the  ships  of  Great  Britain  can  not 
enter  into  competition  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  No;  that  is  not  the  reason.  The  reason  is  that 
the  business  exists  for  water  transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Great  mines  have  been  opened  up,  and  there  are  great  quantities 
of  wheat  and  other  agricultural  products  which  are  brought  down 
through  the  Great  Lakes  as  being  the  cheapest  line  of  transporta- 
tion; and  that  is  why  the  trade  on  the  Lakes  has  grown. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Is  it  not  true  that  vessels  in  our  coastwise  trade  are 
just  as  fully  protected  against  foreign  competition  as  vessels  on  the 
Lakes? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Is  it  not  true  that  vessels  engaged  in  our  coastwise 
trade  are  earning  now  every  year  100  per  cent  on  the  investment? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  No;  I  do  not  think  tnat  is  true.  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  true.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  true  of  any  steamship  company 
in  existence. 
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Mr.  Rainey.  Is  it  not  true  that  our  coastwise  trade  is  the  most 
profitable  trade  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  true,  either;  but  of 
course  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  mean  the  most  profitable  carriage  trade  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  any  evidence,  on  that  line,  Mr.  Rainey. 
although  it  is  foreign  to  this,  I  would  like  to  see  it  put  in  the  record 
somewnere,  because  I  live  in  a  locality  where  everybody's  invest- 
ment, every  dollar  that  everybody  got,  went  into  vessels  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  up  to  twenty-five  years  ago.  Nol)ody  is  in  it  now,  and 
they  all  tell  me  it  is  because  it  has  become  unprofitable.  The  people 
that  were  in  that  business  and  owned  the  vessels  had  a  tremendous 
fleet  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  whenever  a  vessel  went  out  they 
built  a  new  one,  but  during  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  as 
fast  as  those  vessels  went  out  they  let  them  go,  and  they  make  the 
statement  that  it  is  because  it  does  not  pay. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  make  this  statement.  The  fact  is  this,  that  the 
railroads  now  control  the  coastwise  trade  and  own  the  vessels  that 
carry  the  trade  along  our  coast,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  two 
years  ago  Mr.  Garfield,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  9f 
Corporations,  started  an  investigation  by  sending  out  schedules,  the 
object  being  to  ascertain  the  connection  of  carriers  by  land  with  car- 
riers by  water,  and  to  ascertain  that  very  fact,  that  vessels  engaged 
in  our  coastwise  trade  are  now  owned  by  the  railroads,  and  that  they 
are  crowding  out  of  the  business  vessels  not  owned  by  them  by  fixing 
rates  to  suit  themselves.  The  schedules  were  all  sent  out.  The 
schedules  have  been  returned,  and  I  can  not  get  to  see  them,  and  I 
have  made  a  dozen  trips  up  there,  both  under  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  and  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Garfield.  Just  what  that  investigation  has  disclosed  I  do  not  know, 
nor  just  why  it  is  not  made  public,  but  if  it  is  made  public  it  will 
show,  in  my  judgment,  sometning  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  can  tell  you  one  thing  that  it  will  not  show;  it 
will  not  show  that  the  Clyde  or  the  Mallory  lines  or  the  Porto  Rican 
Line  or  the  Metropolitan  Line  or  the  Ward  Line  are  controlled  by  the 
railroads.  Those  are  the  principal  coastwise  Unes  in  the  United 
States,  and  not  one  of  them  is  owned  by  railroads.  They  were  all  in 
the  consolidated  steamship  company,  the  Morse  company.     That  has 

fetered  out,  and  they  are  reorganizing  the  company.  That  is  how 
happen  to  know  that  they  are  not  owned  by  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Here  is  another  question  that  occurs  to  me.  How 
does  it  happen  that  all  the  Government  yards  engaged  in  building 
ships  for  the  Government  almost  unanimously  demand  subsidies, 
longer  hours  for  labor,  and  are  almost  unanimously  opposed  to  free 
raw  materials  for  ships? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Do  they  ask  for  longer  hours  for  labor?  I  did  not 
know  that.  They  oppose  shortening  the  hours,  but  they  do  not 
demand  longer  hours. 

Mr.  Rainey.  The^y  want  them  as  they  are,  and  they  demand  that 
the  present  high  price  of  materials  remain  as  it  is,  and  they^  ask 
gratuities  from  the  Government. 
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Mr.  Fletcher.  They  ask  subsidies  to  relieve  them  from  the  wages, 
to  put  them  on  a  fair  footing  with  their  competitors.  If  you  can  buy 
goods  10  per  cent  cheaper  than  I  can,  you  can  sell  them  10  per  cent 
cheaper.  If  you  can  buy  labor  10  per  cent  cheaper  than  I  can,  you 
can  afford  to  do  work  cheaper  than  1  can.  If  that  gentleman  is  inter- 
ested in  having  the  price  of  labor  kept  up,  and  he  comes  to  me  and 
says  "I  will  pay  you  that  10  per  cent,*'  we  are  on  an  equal  footing. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Is  it  not  true  tliat  with  our  increased  wages — I  mean 
by  that,  higher  wages  than  are  paid  in  other  countries — we  are 
competing  with  other  coimtries  in  their  own  territory  with  our  manu- 
factured products? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  We  are  not  on  ships.  That  condition  does  not 
exist.  I  do  not  think  a  single  case  can  be  cited  where  we  went  into 
a  foreign  market  and  took  a  ship  and  built  her  in  competition  with 
foreign  builders. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  French  builders  were  in  com- 

Eetition  on  this  contract  secured  by  Mr.  Cramp;  that  the  Cramp 
liipbuilding  Company  secured  a  contract  from  Russia  notwithstana- 
ing  the  fact  that  the  predilection  and  desire  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment was  to  have  French  shipbuilders  build  those  ships,  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  under  some  sort  of  obligation  to  the  people  of 
France  and  the  Government  of  France  in  favoring  the  Russians  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  There  is  just  this  element  of  doubt  that  enters  into 
this,  that  perhaps  it  might  hare  been  the  desire  of  the  Russians  to 
curry  some  favor  with  tbe  people  of  the  United  States  by  giving  us 
a  contract.  I  question  very  much  whether  it  was  a  question  of  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Mr.  Cramp  so  testified. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  It  must  be  true  if  Mr.  Cramp  said  so.  I  woxild  not 
accuse  him  of  saying  anything  that  was  not  so.  That  is  the  only 
instance.     I  do  not  Know  of  any  other. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  It  is  admitted. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  And  it  is  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  ask  me? 

The  Chairman.  As  to  this  matter  which  has  got  into  the  record, 
if  it  be  true  that  the  railroad  companies  or  any  other  transportation 
companies  are  controlling  our  coastwise  trade,  and  they  are  doing  it 
so  as  to  drive  all  competition  from  the  sea,  aoes  that  in  your  mmd 
argue  a  condition  of  prosperity? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  In  the  first  place  I  would  say,  with  due  respect  to 
the  gentleman  who  made  that  statement — as  1  understand  it  he  did 
not  make  it  as  a  positive  statement — that  to  the  best  of  my  belief 
and  knowledge  that  statement  is  not  true.  We  are  starting  on,  then, 
with  a  wrong  basis  upon  which  to  predicate  an  answer.  I  should 
say  it  was  immaterial  whether  the  steamship  company  was  owned 
by  the  railroad  or  the  individual  as  to  the  cost  of  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  know  the  answer  to  this  (question  please 
give  it  to  us,  and  if  not,  not.  Regarding  the  statistical  report  that 
has  been  relied  upon  here  to-day,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  increase  of 
capital  invested  m  our  coastwise  trade  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  not  an 
investment  in  the  coastwise  trade  in  the  sense  of  seagoing  vessels, 
but  is  an  investment  in  barges  to  be  towed  by  tugs? 
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Mr.  Fletcher.  It  is  an  investment  in  barges.  The  inland  water 
trade  is  enormous,  and  the  growth  on  the  Lakes  is  enormous.  The 
clearance  through  Detroit  is  far  greater  than  that  of  New  York.  I 
coxild  not  give  you  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  investments  that  are  made  for  the  Atlantic 
coast,  instead  of  being  for  coastwise  vessels,  are  really  going  into 
barges  to  be  hauled  aroimd  by  a  tugboat? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  have  got  to  refer  to  Mr.  Morse,  because  it  is 

Eertinent  to  vour  question.  The  truth  is,  that  he  did  too  much  new 
uilding.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  got  him  into  his  troubles. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  the  steamship  business  purely,  and  not  of  his 
banking;  I  do  not  know  anjrthing  about  that.  He  did  about 
$8,000,000  worth  of  new  shipbuilding  in  eighteen,  months,  and  that 
was  too  much.     He  could  not  sell  the  bonds. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Referring  to  the  statement  that  the  capital  in 
shipbuilding  has  increased  largely  in  five  years^  dx)  you  know  whether 
the  increase  has  been  largely  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  or  on  the 
Great  Lakes? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  In  the  last  five  years  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  think  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  increase  in 
the  last  five  years.  Mr.  Holden  made  a  statement  that  the  capital 
invested  in  the  last  five  years  has  more  than  doubled.  Assuming 
that  that  statement  is  true,  I  was  t^rondering  what  part  of  it  was 
invested  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  what  part  of  it  was  upon  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  If  there  is  anj^thin^  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in 
the  way  of  ship  improvement,  excepting  minor  improvement,  in  that 
time,  I  do  not  Know  what  it  is.  The  Fore  River  Companj  was  started 
more  than  five  years  ago  and  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company 
was  started  more  than  five  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has 
ever  paid  anything. 

Mr.  Payson.  It  never  has. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  As  to  Mr.  Cramp's  statement,  I  do  not  know  what 
that  was,  but  if  you  are  correct  in  it,  I  think  you  will  find  that  their 
best  business,  wliere  they  have  ffotten  most  of  their  money,  has  been 
in  the  I.  P.  Morris  Company,  which  manufactures  turbines,  and  not 
from  shipbuilding. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  What  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Cramp's  business 
last  year? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  It  showed  a  decrease  of  earnings  over  the  year 
before,  which  was  somewhat  remarkable.  I  could  not  give  you  the 
figures;  perhaps  I  should  not  quote  them.  It  is  another  man's  busi- 
ness. But  it  was  quoted  in  the  papers,  and  that  is  why  I  mention  it. 
I  think  if  vou  will  notice  the  shipomlding  interests  of  the  country  you 
will  find  that  what  I  sa}^  is  true,  that  the  business  is  almost  extinct,  so 
far  as  commercial  work  is  concerned  to-day. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Except  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  The  Great  Lakes,  the  inland  lakes  and  rivers,  are 
entirely  a  proposition  by  themselves.  I  am  speaking  of  the  coast, 
more  particularly  of  the  Atlantic  coast;  and  I  believe  it  will  hold  good 
with  tlie  Pacific  coast,  too. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  plants  on  the  Great  Lakes 
are  pretty  generally  prosperous? 

Mr.  Fletcher,   i  es,  sir;  and  they  have  been. 
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Mr.  (jompebs.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  gentlemen  here,  repre- 
sentatives of  two  trades,  whom  I  should  like  to  have  you  hear  for  a 
few  minutes  in  regard  to  a  matter  which  has  been  testified  to  by  Mr. 
Graham.  They  will  not  occupy  more  than  a  few  minutes  of  your 
time,  and  they  have  engagements  elsewhere. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EDWABD  HOTHH AQEL. 

Mr.  NoTHNAGEL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gent^lemen,  I  am  an  electrical 
worker.  There  has  been  a  statement  made  here  that  Mr.  Gompers 
wanted  me  to  refute — by  Mr.  Graham  in  his  statement  before  this 
conunittee. 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  What  plant  are  you  in  ? 

Mr.  NoTHNAGBL.  What  plant  am  I  in  ?  I  am  a  journeyman  elec- 
trical worker,  working  at  the  trade. 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  Where  are  you  working  now? 

Mr.  NoTHNAGEL.  I  am  working  at  the  sewer  pump  station. 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  NoTHNAGEL.  For  the  District  government,  southeast;  Second 
and  N  streets. 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  Is  it  a  private  concern  ? 

Mr.  NoTHNAGEL.  It  is  the  District  government.  Mr.  Graham 
states  that  he  has  had  men  in  his  employ  who  l^tve  asked  to  work 
more  than  eight  hours.  All  the  members  of  our  organization  have 
made  very  stringent  measures  against  the  working  of  overtime 
except  in  emergency  cases.  We  have  gone  so  far  as  to  ask  double 
time  for  all  overtime,  and  we  do  not  care  about  doing  that.  That 
has  been  the  sentiment  of  most  of  the  members  of  our  organization 
that  I  have  ever  talked  with. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  What  is  the  purpose  in  providing  double  time  for 
overtime  or  for  holidays  ? 

Mr.  NoTHNAGEL.  To  get  away  from  the  working  of  overtime. 
We  do  not  care  to  work  any  more  than  eight  hours. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Is  that,  so  far  as  you  know,  the  wish  of  the  elec- 
trical workers  general^,  whether  organized  or  unorganized? 

Mr.  NoTHNAGEL.  Well,  I  will  say  that  I  have  never  heard  any- 
thing otherwise  since  I  have  been  employed  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, which  has  been  some  eleven  years. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  by-laws  of  the  local  union, 
No.  26,  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  it  contains  an  agreement  between  the 
Electrical  Contractors'  Association,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the 
Electrical  Workers'  Union  No.  26.  Will  you  look  at  it  and  just 
explain  to  the  committee  the  matters  of  regulation  as  to  overtime 
and  holidays,  and  the  times  therefor? 

Mr.  NoTHNAGEL.  The  first  section  of  this  agreement  reads: 

Full  eight  hours  shall  be  considered  a  day'e  work  in  the  District  of  Columbia  while 
workmen  are  engaged  in  electrical  constructic'n  work. 

Here  is  a  clause  that  was  inserted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  employ- 
ers to  cover  emergency  cases: 

Any  labor  performed  before  7.30  o'clock  a.  m.  and  after  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  or  on  Sun- 
days or  holidays,  shall  be  deemed  as  such,  and  ehall  be  paid  for  at  double  the  rate  of 
wages. 
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to  get  that  through  unless  there  was  some  overtime  work  on  the 
plastering) 

Mr.  Rabbit.  That  is  a  business  emergency. 

Mr,  Patson.  That  is  a  business  emergency? 

Mr.  Rabbit.  And  it  would  be  so  treated. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  The  men  would  work? 

Mr.  Rabbit.  The  men  would  work.  They  would  not  work  any 
hardship  on  any  contractor. 

Mr.  rAYSON.  In  case  of  a  business  emergency  the  employer  would 
be  the  judge  as  to  whether  it  would  justify  overtime  work? 

Mr.  Rabbit.  If  it  would  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Payson.  You  mean  that  the  men  would  have  to  apply  to  the 
association  for  permission  to  work  overtime  ? 

Mr.  Rabbit.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payson.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 'overtime  work  in  your 
association  is  the  exception  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Rabbit.  It  is  an  exception  with  us.  I  will  make  an  exception 
to  that,  that  the  plastering  season  is  a  short  season  with  us,  and  when 
we  worked  a  ten-hour  day  we  had  about  eight  months'  work  out  of 
the  twelve,  and  since  we  have  been  working  an  eight-hour  day  we  have 
about  ten  months'  work  out  of  twelve.  You  see  what  a  benefit  it 
has  been  to  us. 

Mr.  Payson.  Has  there  been  any  objection  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers ? 

Mr.  Rabbit.  Not  a  bit  in  the  world.  We  have  not  had  a  bit  of 
objection  from  employers. 

Mr.  Emery.  There  are  a  great  many  of  the  employees  engaged  in 
building  operations  who  are  not  in  your  association,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Rabbit.  Not  a  large  number.  The  most  of  our  work  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  done  through  subcontract.  There  are  some  of 
the  larger  firms  who  employ  men  directly. 

Mr.  rAYSON.  I  would  like  to  get  an  understanding  of  that.  Is  the 
amount  of  labor  you  control  in  the  District  of  Columbia — that  your 
union  controls — substantially  constant,  about  the  same  amount  year 
after  year? 

Mr.  Rabbit.  No,  sir.  As  the  needs  of  Washington  have  increased, 
we  have  always  had  more  men. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  want  to  understand  this.  How  is  it  that  you  say 
before  the  union  took  control  of  affairs  and  put  in  this  exorbitant 
overtime  work  you  only  got  about  eight  months'  work  in  the  year, 
and  now,  by  the  application  of  the  nile,  you  get  ten  months'  work? 
I  can  not  understand  that.    May  be  I  am  dull  about  it. 

Mr.  Rabbit.  When  we  worked  ten  hours,  we  did  more  work  than 
we  could  in  eight. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  not  possible,  is  it?  As  a  union  man,  do  you 
say  that  you  could  do  more  work  in  ten  hours  than  in  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Rabbit.  Why,  yes,  sir;  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  help  doing 
more. 

Mr.  Emery.  What  is  the  membership  in  your  union? 

Mr.  Rabbit.  My  membership  now  m  Washington  is  about  350. 
It  fluctuates.     In  the  busy  season  we  have  possibly  100  more. 

Mr.  Emery.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  plasterers 
employed  in  the  city  is  represented  in  your  union  ? 

Mr.  Rabbit.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 
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Mr.  Emeby.  You  say  you  have  350  members? 

Mr.  Rabbit.  Yes. 

Mr.  Emebt.  What  proportion  is  that  of  the  number  of  plasterers 
employed  in  the  city  as  a  rule) 

Mr.  Rabbit.  In  this  city?  • 

Mr.  Emeby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rabbit.  About  seven-eighths. 

Mr.  Emeby.  About  seven-ei^ths? 

Mr.  Rabbit.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  would  think  you  could  do  more  work  in  ten 
hours  than  in  eight? 
Ifc..  Mr.  RABBrr.  Yes,  sir. 

fc  Mr.  Rainey.  Coiild  you  keep  it  up  longer?    Do  you  think  you 
would  live  longer? 

Mr.  RABBrr.  Do  more  work  in  ten  hours  than  in  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes. 
.    Mr.  Rabbit.  Why,  yes;  of  course  we  could. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  think  you  would  live  just  about  as  long  if  you 
worked  ten  hours  a  day  as  if  you  worked  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Rabbit.  No,  I  should  not;  but  I  could  do  more  work  in  ten 
hours  than  in  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Then,  in  the  period  of  your  natural  life,  during  the 
period  you  are"  engaged  in  productive  industry,  working  eight  hours 
a  day,  you  would  probably  live  longer  and  put  in  more  hours  if  you 
worked  eight  hours  a  day  than  if  you  worked  ten  hours? 

Mr.  Rabbit.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  goin^  pretty  deep  into  that.  I  do  not 
know  what  we  ought  to  put  in  the  record  about  that,  unless  we  are 
going  into  the  question.  The  truth  is  that  economic  authorities  are 
in  flat  contradiction  on  that  proposition,  one  class  of  people 'contend- 
ing that  the  eight-hour  day  is  a  benefit  to  mankind  by  making  work 
for  20  per  cent  more  men  and  the  other  class  contending  that  the 
effect  is  to  improve  the  product,  but  not  increase  the  output.  Now, 
if  we  are  to  settle  that  controversy,  we  want  to  open  a  new  investiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  do  not  want  to  settle  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Emery.  What  is  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  pay  you 
received  for  ten  hours'  work  and  the  pay  you  now  receive  tor  eight 
hours'  work? 

Mr.  Rabbit.  It  has  been  a  good  many  years  since  we  worked  ten 
hours,  and  the  pay  has  about  doubled  on  what  we  worked  ten  hours 
for.  I  remember  when  we  worked  ten  hours  for  $3  a  day,  and  now 
we  work  eight  hours  for  $5  a  day. 

Mr.  Emery.  How  long  has  that  double  time  been  in  existence? 

Mr.  Rabbit.  That  has  been  in  existence  in  my  organization  for 
about  three  years. 

Mr.  Emery.  Three  years? 

Mr.  Rabbit.  Yes. 

Mr.  Emery.  Is  that  general,  or  is  it  confined  to  Washington? 

Mr.  Rabbit.  It  is  very  general  in  the  whole  industry. 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  The  whole  truth  is,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Rabbit,  that 
the  plasterers  fall  into  the  atmosphere  of  a  place,  like  everyone  else, 
where  there *are  short  hours  and  good  pay  and  easy  work? 
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Mr.  Rabbit.  On  the  work  here  it  is  short  hours,  but  the  work  is 
hard.  If  you  are  acouainted  at  all  with  the  plastering  business  you 
know  that  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  laborious  of  the  building 
trades. 

Mr.  Vreela^td.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoMFERS.  You  say  that  the  conditions  which  you  have  here 
in  the  trade  are  pretty  general  throughout  the  United  States! 

Mr.  RABBrr.   i  es. 

Mr.  Emert.  That  is,  double  time  for  overtime? 

Mr.  RABBrr.  Double  time  for  overtime  prevails  in  nearly  all  of 
the  large  cities. 

Mr.  Emert.  Is  it  also  true  that  in  most  of  the  large  cities  per- 
mission must  be  obtained  from  the  union  to  work  overtime,  and 
not  from  the  individual? 

Mr.  Rabbit.  I  can  not  say  about  that. 

Mr.  Emert.  That  is  confined  to  Washington,  is  it? 

Mr.  Rabbit.  That  is  confined  to  Washington,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  You  spoke  in  one  of  your  answers  about  the 
employer  getting  permission.  Is  it  not  that  there  is  an  agreement 
or  understanding  rather  than  that  the  employer  asks  permission 
and  the  union  is  placed  in  the  position  of  consenting? 

Mr.  Rabbit.  Well,  maybe  there  is. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Is  not  tnat  true? 

Mr.  Patson.  That  is  a  pretty  leading  question,  Mr.  Gompers. 

Mr.  Rabbit.  It  is  generally,  I  think,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
business  agent  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Emert.  He  will  pass  on  that? 

Mr.  Rabbit.  He  will  Dring  it  before  the  association. 

Mr.  Emert.  You  mean  in  each  case  where  it  is  proposed  to  work 
overtime  the  case  is  brought  before  the  association? 

Mr.  RABBrr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Emert.  But  that  is  confined  to  Washington? 

Mr.  Rabbit.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr..  Rainet.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  contract 
as  between  your  representatives  and  the  representatives  of  the 
employer? 

Mr.  Rabbit.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  You  brought  around  this  condition  which  you 
describe  here  through  your  own  efforts  as  workingmen  and  your  own 
organization  as  worKingmen?  You  have  not  had  it  done  for  you  by 
law? 

Mr.  Rabbit.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  had  it  done  by  law. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Is  it  true  throughout  the  country,  so  far  as  you 
know? 

Mr.  Rabbit.  So  far  as  I  know. 

At  1.40  o'clockp.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m, 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner  (chair- 
man) in  the  chair. 
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STATEMBHT  OF  MB.  SAMinBL  O0MPEB8. 

Mr.  GrOMPERs.  I  have  been  asked  to  read  this  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee, and;  with  the  accompanying  document,  leave  it  with  the 
cominittee: 

International  Association  of  Machinists, 

WMhingtony  D,  C,  March  10,  1908.   . 

GOMMITTBE   on   LaBOR,  HoUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  reported  to  me  that  Mr.  MacGr^r,  president  of  the  Union  Iron 
Works,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  a  statement  made  before  your  committee  on  Friday, 
March  6,  said  that  in  the  adjustment  of  the  general  strike  in  the  iron  trade  of  San  Fran- 
cisco it  had  been  agreed  that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  gradually  reduced  until  the 
eight-hour  day  was  reached  June  1, 1910,  and  that  eight  hours  should  constitute  a  day's 
work  thereafter.  Further,  that  the  nine-hour  rate  of  waees  being  paid  when  the  set- 
tlement of  the  strike  was  reached  would  not  be  paid  for  the  eight-hour  day. 

I  herewith  attach  a  copy  of  the  a^eement  as  reached  with  the  employers  in  Saa 
Francisco,  which  provides  that  the  minimum  wage  rate  per  day  prevailing  at  the  time 
of  the  settlement  was  to  continue  during  the  life  of  the  a^eement.  I  make  this  state- 
ment because  I  believe  that  Mr.  MacGregor  was  not  fully  informed  as  to  the  f uU  particu- 
lars of  the  agreement. 

Respectfully,  Jas.  O'Connell, 

International  President, 

PROPOSED  agreement  OF  EMPLOYERS. 

That  considering  the  conditions  of  San  Francisco  at  the  present  time  and  the  injury 
that  would  result  to  the  city's  interests  from  a  continuation  of  the  dispute  in  the  iron 
trades,  we  mutuallv  agree: 

First.  That  all  shops  shall  be  opened  and  men  return  to  work  during  the  week 
ending  June  8,  1907,  on  the  hours  and  pay  prevailing  April  30,  1907,  the  minimum 
wage  rate  per  day  of  this  date  to  prevail  during  the  life  of  this  agreement. 

Second.  That  nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  until  December,  1,  1908, 
From  December  1,  1908,  until  June  1,  1909,  8}  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 
From  June  1,  1909,  until  December  1,  1909,  8 J  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 
From  December  1,  1909,  until  June  1,  1910,  8i  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 
After  June  1, 1910,  8  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 

Third.  That  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  made  by  either  side  against  any 
employees  on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  present  dispute. 

Fourth.  That  a  conference  to  discuss  any  other  matters  not  provided  for  in  this 
agreement  may  be  called  by  either  employers  or  employees  in  any  craft  to  provide  for 
some  method  of  adjusting  questions  at  issue.  Pending  decision  there  snail  be  no 
lockout  on  the  part  of  the  employers  or  strike  on  the  part  of  the  employees. 

Approved  May  30,  1907. 


I  want  to  submit  this  letter  with  this  rough  draft  of  the  agree- 
ment. Although  not  signed,  it  is  the  agreement  reached  between 
the  employers  and  the  employees.  It  shows  that  the  wages  were  to 
remain  as  they  prevailed  prior  to  the  gradual  reduction  of  hours  of 
labor  until  the  eight-hour  day  shall  be  maugurated. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  objection  to  putting  it  in  the  record, 
but  I  think  that  was  the  understanding  of  the  committee  as  to  what 
Mr.  McGregor  meant  to  say,  that  the  question  of  wages  was  open 
after  June,  1910. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  think  Mr.  McGregor  is  misquoted  in  the  communi- 
cation that  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Gompers. 

The  Chairman.  It  goes  in  the  record  witn  what  he  said,  and  it  is 
all  right. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes. 
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Mr.  NiOHOLLS.  On  page  323  Mr.  McGregor  says: 
Mr.  McGregor.  Not  without  any  decrease  in  pay. 

The  Chaibman.  In  answer  to  what? 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Holder.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  Holder.  Ib  it  not  a  fact  that  your  concern,  in  connection  with  all  of  your  com- 
petitors at  San  Francisco,  made  an  arrangement  last  Majy  with  all  of  the  iron  tndea 
that  you  would  decrease  the  hours  of  labor  from  nine  to  eight  on  a  fifteen-minute  basis 
each  year  until  the  year  1910,  when  you  would  reach  the  eight-hour  basis,  without 
any  decrease  in  pay?  ^ 

Afr.  McGregor.  Not  without  any  decrease  in  pay. 

The  Chaibman.  That  refers,  as  I  understand  it,  to  the  period  after 
the  eight-hour  basis  was  reached. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  It  is  quite  evident  if  the  wages  are  to  remain  as 
they  are  to-dajr,  at  the  time  of  the  agreement,  notwithstanding  the 
gradual  reduction  in  the  work  day  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each  year, 
that  when  the  final-eight  hour  day  arrangement  shall  prevail  it  will 
not  involve  a  decrease  in  wages. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  If  I  may  read  further,  I  think  it  will  make  it 
plainer. 

Mr.  Holder.  It  has  been  reported  that  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  daily 
rates. 

Mr.  McGregor.  That,  of  course,  is  not  correct.  We  simply  can  not  pay  nine-hour 
wages  for  an  eight-hour  day. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  letter  of  Mr.  O'Connell 
indicates  clearly  that  there  shall  be  no  reduction  in  the  wage  rate  by 
reason  of  the  gradual  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor,  and  it  is  im- 
thinkable  that  there  shall  be  a  reduction  in  wages  after  the  eight- 
hour  day  shall  have  been  introduced;  and  the  agreement  shows  that 
also,  I  think,  rather  clearly. 

Mr.' Holder.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Gompers,  it  might  be  added  that 
that  proposition  emanated,  as  you  will  notice,  from  the  employers 
themselves. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes;  and  I  so  stated. 

Mr.  Hayden.  As  a  compromise. 

Mr.  Holder.  As  a  compromise  to  the  immediate  establishment  of 
the  eight-hour  day. 

Mr.  Gompers.  les;  setting  forth  the  very  contention  that  is  made. 
I  am  informed  that  some  statement  was  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
representatives  of  labor  have  manifested  less  interest  before  this 
committee  upon  tlie  hearings  upon  this  eight-hour  legislation  thanr 
heretofore.  I  desire  to  say  that  while  it  may  appear  that  we  have 
had  less  interest  in  it,  it  is  not  based  upon  our  actual  position.  We 
have  felt,  as  we  now  feel,  that  there  was  no  real  need  for  any  prolonged 
hearings,  before  the  Committee  on  Labor  in  the  last  Congress  or  in 
this  Congress,  and  we  felt  that  there  was  less  necessity  for  it  before 
this  committee,  and  perhaps  particularly  before  this  subcommittee. 
There  are  no  new  theories  wnicli  can  be  advanced,  and  I  doubt  if  there 
are  any  new  facts  which  can  be  brought  out  or  new  arguments  adduced 
either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  I  am  free  to  say  that  in  our  opin- 
ion, in  the  opinion  of  the  men  of  labor  who  ask  for  an  eight-hour  bill,  in 
our  judgment,  it  is  the  policy,  as  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  opponents 
of  this  bill  and  this  legislation,  to  merely  try  to  drag  out  the  hearings 
n  order  to  prevent  legislation  upon  the  subject;  and  we  did  not  care, 
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and  we  do  not  care;  to  add  to  that  eayety  of  the  procedure;  and  I 
would  not  have  asked  Mr.  Holder  ana  Mr.  Tracy  to  come  here  and  be 
m  attendance  at  these  committee  hearing  upon  this  bill  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  their  presence  might  have  some 
deterring  influence  wpon  the  expressions  of  the  opponents  to  this  bill 
and  this  species  of  legislation. 

I  would  not  have  asked  your  consideration  for  this  little  time  that 
I  shall  take  if  it  did  not  siniply  appear  to  me  just  to  ask  your  indul- 
gence for  a  very  brief  perioa  to  make  a  few  remarks  that  I  deem  it  a 
duty  to  submit.  The  two  gentlemen  who  made  statements  to  you 
just  immediatefly  prior  to  the  recess  I  asked  to  come  here  merely  to 
present  their  positions  in  regard  to  the  question  of  overtime,  not 
because  of  its  immediate  eflfect  upon  the  traaes  to  which  they  referred, 
but  simply  as  typical  of  the  attitude  of  labor  throughout  the  country 
upon  the^ subject  of  overtime.  I  will  venture  this  assertion:  That 
there  has*  never  yet  been  an  assemblage  of  ten  workmen  who  have 
come  together  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  subject  of  overtime 
but  what  they  have  deprecated  it  and  pledged  themselves  to  each 
other  to  endeavor  to  do  away  with  it,  to  abolish  it,  and  to  penalize  it 
in  order  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  I  have  had  some  experience 
with  workmen.  I  do  not  know  tnat  there  is  anv  particular  credit  in 
it,  but  I  have  some  pride  in  the  fact  that  I  have  been  a  factory  opera- 
tive for  twenty-six  years,  working  at  my  trade  as  a  wage-earner,  and 
I  think  that  I  have  a  right  to  speak  of  the  workmen  as  to  not  only 
what  they  say,  but  how  they  feel;  and  since  that  time  when  by  the 
labor  organizations  I  have  been  recruited  into  the  service  to  render 
them  whatever  aid  I  could  in  protecting  or  promoting  their  interests 
I  have,  I  think,  had  as  much  contact  with  tne  men  wlio  work  as  any 
other  man  in  this  country-,  and  I  think  that  I  have  the  right  not  only 
to  speak  for  them,  but  to  interpret  their  feelings  and  their  judgments 
and  their  desires;  and  though  there  may  bo  nere  and  there  an  iso- 
lated individual  workman  who  may  want  to  take  advantage  of  wiiat 
he  believes  will  bring  him  an  increased  return  in  the  form  of  wages 
for  working  overtime,  I  know  that  as  a  rule  the  workmen  deprecate 
it  and  do  not  want  it.  They  can  not,  in  their  relations  with  their 
employers,  determine  for  themselves  absolutely  that  they  will  not 
work  overtime.  I  do  know  that  there  are  a  few  trades  in  which  the 
workmen  have  that  right  and  that  opportunity,  and  in  those  trades 
they  have  for  themselves  declared  that  they  will  not  work  overtime. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term  '  'emergency," 
no  such  emergency  can  arise,  such  as  the  destruction  of  property, 
such  as  danger  to  life  and  limb;  that  is  true.  But  in  the  ordinary 
acceptance  of  the  term  ' 'emergency '^  in  the  law,  in  our  trade  I  know 
I  can  speak  for  it,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  overtime  in  so  far  as  that 
trade  is  concerned.  Wherever  the  workmen  have  had  this  subject 
imder  consideration  in  almost  every  instance  I  sa}'  they  have  penal- 
ized it,  and  by  that  endeavored  to  make  it  too  expensive  for  the  em- 
ployer to  flagrantly  indulge  in  overtime.  Sunday  work  is  often 
msisted  upon  by  employers  when  there  is  no  provision  for  penalizing 
it  by  higher  pay  than  the  ordinary  days  of  the  week,  and  workmen 
in  their  orgamzations  have  secured,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  Sunday 
rest  by  penalizing  it,  by  the  demand  for  double  pay,  and  sometimes 
by  an  increase  over  the  ordinary  wage  of  the  week  day.  Of  course 
I  can  understand  that  employers  will  come  before  tliis  committee 
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and  speak,  and  urge  that  they  represent  the  rights  and  the  liberties 
and  the  economic  advantages  for  their  workingmen,  for  their  em- 
ployees; but  for  an  ordinary  mortal  I  should  prefer  to  have  the 
expressions  of  the  workingmen  themselves,  wherever  they  have 
expressed  themselves,  as  a  better  and  a  truer  gauge  of  what  the 
workmen  really  want. 

During  the  examination  of  Mr.  Fletcher  this  morning  he  was  asked 
the  question  by  Mr.  Rainey  wtiether  he  knew  of  jmy  iissociation  of 
employers,  of  the  men  who  buy  labor,  which  has  gone  on  record  or 
which  has  utilized  its  influence  and  power  to  secure  a  shortening  of 
the  workday  of  workmen,  and  .Mr.  Fletcher  answered  truthfully 
that  he  did  not  know  of  any;  and  I  think  we  would  have  to  look  far 
and  wide  and  deep  and  high  before  we  could  find  any  such  su^estion, 
much  less  action  or  a  programme  for  the  reduction  of  the  nours  of 
labor.  The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  working  .people  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  any  other  industrial  country,  has  oeen  not 
by  the  initiative  of  the  employers^  not  because  they  desired  it,  but 
because  the  working  people  have  insisted  upon  it,  because  they  de- 
manded it,  and  were  willing  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  achieve  it. 
'As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  history  of  industry  demonstrates  beyond 
question  that  it  was  at  the  persistent  demand  of  the  working  people 
tnat  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced  at  all.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  bringing  on  the  era  of  modem  industry,  and 
with  the  introduction  of  artificial  light  after  the  sun  went  down,  men 
were  worked,  not  as  theretofore,  from  sunup  to  sundown,  but  with  the 
machinerjr  and  with  the  artificial  light  the  operation  of  the  machines 
was  permitted  so  Ibng  as  the  machines  comd  be  operated.  Before 
that  time  the  normal  workday  usuallv  was  from  sunup  to  sundown, 
and  in  many  European  countries,  while  it  meant  a  long  workday 
during  the  summer,  it  meant  an  exceedingly  short  workday  during 
the  winter. 

When  the  factory  system,  with  its  machinery  and  with  its  improved 
tools  of  labor  and  with  its  artificial  light,  came  in  vogue,  the  hours  of 
labor  of  the  working  people  of  the  world  were  legthened  abnormally. 
Men  were  worked,  ana  men  were  destroyed;  and  it  was  at  the  demand 
of  the  working  people  that  the  hours  or  labor  were  reduced  to  twelve 
per  day.  And  from  then,  every  step  toward  a  reduction  in  the  hours 
of  labor  was  contended  against  just  as  fiercely,  just  as  persistently,  as 
is  now  the  movement  to  inaugurate  the  eight-hour  workday.  It  was 
not  by  your  leave,  manufacturers  and  representatives  of  employers, 
that  the  hours  of  labor  were  reduced.  It  was  not  by  your  consent, 
except  when  that  consent  was  wrung  from  you  by  the  demands  of  the 
working  people,  |ust  as  much  as  constitutional  government  was 
wrung  from  kings  in  the  olden  days.  And  let  me  say  this,  that,  speak- 
ing generally,  there  has  only  been  one  exception  which  has  come  to  my 
notice  during  my  entire  life,  and  that  exception  was  stated  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  where  employers  of 
labor  have  ever  gone  back  nrom  the  eight-hour  working  day  to  a  nine 
and  a  ten-hour  day.  An  let  me  say  that  Mr.  Corey  before  this  com- 
mittee declared  both  for  himself  and  his  company  that  he  believed 
the  eight-hour  working  day  would  be  an  advantage,  economic,  in- 
dustrial, and  social,  but  that  he  believed  that  it  ought  to  be  more 
universal  before  it  could  be  introduced  in  any  one  plant.  That  was 
his  exception,  and  that  was  the  only  instance,  as  I  nave  just  said,  of 
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an  exception  to  the  mile;  and,  as  I  say,  the  employers  of  labor,  when 
the  shorter  workday  has  been  mto)duced  for  a  considerable  period, 
where  it  was  given  a  fair  test,  a  fair  experiment,  would  not  go  back  to 
the  longer  day;  they  would  not^  could  not  be  induced  to. 

You  can  not  induce  the  men  m  the  building  trades,  which  have  had 
the  eight-hour  day  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years,  to  go  back  to 
the  mne  or  the  ten  hour  day.  There  is  an  industry  that  I  have  in 
mind,  delicate  in  its  manufacture,  and  despite  any  feeling  that  anj 
Memoer  or  gentlemen  may  have  upon  the  industry,  I  will  mention  it 
by  name,  the  brewery  industry.  Tnere  was  a  time  when  the  American 
employing  brewers  believed  that  they  could  not  operate  their  plants 
unless  they  continued  in  the  system  and  hours  of  laoor  in  this  country 
which  obtained  in  Germany  in  the  brewing  industry.  Everyone 
agreed  and  agrees  that  in  the  production  of  beer  the  greatest  care  must 
be  exercised  so  as  to  preserve  it,  so  as  to  prevent  deterioration,  and 
the  men  worked  from  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  10,  and 
then  there  was  a  siesta,  and  then  they  would  work  until  all  hours  in 
the  evening.  In  no  brewery  of  the  United  States  do  the  hours  of 
labor  exceed  ten  per  day  now.  In  most  of  them  the  hours  of  labor  are 
nine  and  in  some  of  them  eight.  The  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Brewers'  Association  told  me  a  few  years  ago — and  then  the  brewery 
workmen  were  in  controversy  with  the  brewers'  exchange — that  the 
employing  brewers  said:  *' There  is  one  thing  that  your  organizations 
have  taught  the  employers  in  this  industry,  and  that  is  that  we  can 
conduct  this  industry  successfully  and  advantageously  under  the 
system  of  the  reduced  hours  of  labor."  You  will  all  remember  as 
well  as  I  do  the  time  when  our  stores  in  the  cities  of  the  country  were 
open  until  9  or  10  o'clock  and  later  in  the  evening,  and  the  business 
men  were  under  the  impression  that  if  they  closed  their  stores  an  hour 
earlier  than  they  did  it  spelled  ruination  to  them. 

You  ask  the  ousiness  men  of  the  stores  in  any  city  whether  they 
would  want  to  go  back  to  keeping  their  stores  open  until  9  or  10 
o'clock  or  later  m  the  evening.  The  truth  is  that  the  men  of  labor — 
working  people — by  their  demand  for  a  shorter  working  day  and  the 
success  which  has  attended  their  efforts,  have  given  hours  and  hours 
of  opportunity  and  leisure  to  the  business  men  and  employers,  which 
they  appreciate,  and  that  it  has  not  lessened  but  has  increased  and 
improved  their  business.  I  suppose  it  does  look  like  a  paradox  that 
when  the  hours  of  labor  are  reduced  wages  are  increased,  or  the  pro- 
ducing power  of  wages  is  increased,  that  the  volume  of  business  is 
increased,  and  that  the  volume  of  production  is  increased,  but,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  it  is  true.  It  seemed  a  paradox  when  the 
sightless  postmaster-general  of  Great  Britain  proposed  a  reduction  of 
the  postal  charges — the  advocate  of  penny  postage — and  declared 
that  it  meant  a  larger  revenue  for  the  Government,  aside  from  its 
magnificent  educational  influences  upon  the  people.  It  was  para- 
doxical, but  it  proved  true.  It  has  proven  true  in  our  own  country 
and  it  is  true  in  industry. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Were  you  going  to  cite  any  examples  of  increased 
production  under  this  decrease  in  hours?  I  would  be  interested  in 
nearing  something  in  that  line  if  you  had  it  in  mind. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Let  me  call  attention  to  a  few  facts.  First,  I  ought 
to  say  in  preface  that  I  am  usually  an  exceedingly  busy  man,  and  by 
reason  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  recently  handed  down 
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I  have  been  made  an  additionally  busy  man,  and  I  have  not,  there- 
fore, had  the  opportunity  of  presenting  specific  facts  of  particular 
industries,  but  I  shall  tir  to  mdicate  some  facts  that  are  apparent 
and  patent  to  anyone  wno  is  interested  and  he  can  verify  uiem  or 
have  them  verified  in  the  most  easy  manner.  The  Question  is  often 
discussed,  which  had  the  first  existence,  the  hen  or  tne  eg^,  and  it  is 
still  a  matter  for  discussion,  and  I  make  this  statement,  this  simile, 
simply  to  illustrate  the  idea  or  the  fact  of  which  precedes  or  succeeds 
the  other  in  industry,  the  introduction  of  new  machines,  new  tools  of 
labor  and  new  forces  to  propel  machinery,  to  drive  machinery,  or  the 
movement  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor,  or  whether  a  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labor  gives  further  incentive  to  the  introduction  of  still  more 
improved  machinery,  tools  of  labor,  division,  and  subdivisions,  and 
specialization  of  labor,  and  the  application  of  still  newer  metnods, 
and  the  expansion  of  the  great  driving  forces  that  impel  the  motions 
of  machinery.  But  be  the  claim  what  it  may,  the  fact  is  indisputable 
that  every  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  is  followed  by  the  intro- 
duction or  a  newer  and  better  machinery  and  better  methods^  swifter 
methods,  for  the  production  of  wealth.  You  will  find  that  m  every 
country  where  the  hours  of  labor  are  least  there  the  greatest  inventive 
geniuses  reside. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Has  not  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  also 
been  preceded  by  the  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery? 

Mr.  OoMPEBs.  I  tried  to  make  that  plain  by  the  simile  of  the  hen 
and  the  egg. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  They  have  gone  along  together,  have  thev  not  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  They  have — not  gone  along  together;  it  has  been 
in  successive  stages.  You  will  find  in  any  country  where  the  hours 
of  labor  are  relatively  low  as  compared  to  countries  where  they  are 
relatively  hi^h,  that  there  are  greater  inventions,  and  I  refer  par- 
tic  larly  to  industries.  It  is  true  in  general,  but  particularly  as  to 
industry.  It  is  not  a  question  of  countries;  it  is  true  also  as  a  ques- 
tion of  sections  in  one  country.  It  is  true  of  sections  in  any  one 
State.  The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  has  given  more  incentive 
to  the  production  of  new  and  newer  and  still  better  machinery  and 
tools  or  labor  than  any  other  incident  or  cause.  The  improvement 
of  machinery,  the  improvement  of  tools,  the  division  and  subdivision 
and  speciaUzation  of  labor,  has  made  the  productivity  of  the  people 
per  nation  and  per  man  greater  than  in  any  other  country  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  It  is  not  a  question  of  mere  applying  to  any  one  par- 
ticular trade  or  industry;  it  is  an  economic  Question,  it  is  a  social 
question,  at  least  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  people  of  our  own  country, 
and  it  may  prove  an  incentive  to  the  civilizing  influences  upon  the 
people  of  other  countries.  Wages  are  higher  in  the  industries  m  which 
the  hours  of  labor  are  least.  You  can  compare  in  any  industry  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  the  people  of  our  own  country  with  those  of 
any  other  country,  and  vou  will  find  that  wherever  the  hours  of  labor 
are  least  the  wages  are  highest. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Why  work  at  all  ? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  I  did  not  catch  that. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Why  work  at  all,  Mr.  Gompers? 

Mr.  Gompers.  There  are  some  things  on  which  even  questions  and 
answers  would  be  reduced  to  absurdity.  I  mean  men  who  work,  not 
who  loaf. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  what  I  had  reference  to. 
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Mr.  GoMPEBS.  And  whether  that  be  the  fellow  who  loafs  because 
he  has  too  much  mone^,  or  who  loafs  because  he  has  not  any  money 
at  all  or  any  opportumty  to  get  work.  I  mean  men  who  work,  who 
work  six  days  m  the  week;  men  who  are  willing  to  work.  The  work- 
ing people  do  not  want  to  shirk  their  duty — their  work.  They  want 
to  work.  Yes,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  them  who  want  work  now  and 
can  not  get  it;  and  due  to  no  fault  of  their  own,  either.  And  the 
thought  that  I  have  tried  to  express  does  not  only  apply  as  between 
different  countries,  it  appUes  to  the  workmen  of  different  parts  in  one 
country.  You  will  find  that  the  men  who  work  the  least  number  of 
hours — and  when  I  say  the  least  number  of  hours  I  refer  to  eight  hours 
as  a  normal  day's  work,  as  compared  to  men  who  work  nine  and  ten 
and  eleven  and  twelve  and  more  hours  a  day — the  eight-hour  work- 
men, are  the  highest  paid  workmen  in  the  industry,  if  there  be  a  dif- 
ference. You  will  find,  if  there  is  a  difference  in  the  hours  of  labor 
in  the  industry,  that  the  eight-hour  workmen  are  those  who  receive 
the  highest  wages  in  that  industry;  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  equally 
true  as  to  a  whole  trade  or  industry  as  compared  to  the  workmen  of 
any  other  trade  or  industry  where  the  hours  of  labor  are  longer.  It 
is  an  economic  truth  which  is  not  only  self-evident,  but  anyone  wha 
m^  doubt  it  may  ascertain  easily  for  himself. 

If  I  believed  for  one  moment,  if  there  was  a  shadow  of  suspicion  in 
my  mind  that  the  introduction  of  an  eight-hour  working  day  in  the 
United  States  for  the  working  people  of  our  country  would  act  detri- 
mentally to  them,  to  the  people  generally  of  our  nation,  to  our  nation 
as  compared  to  any  other  nation  on  earth,  I  would  that  I  might 
rather  be  struck  dumb  than  to  say  one  word  in  advocacy  either  of 
legislation  of  the  character  now  under  consideration  or  in  advocacy 
of  the  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  workday  by  private  agreement 
with  employers.  But  the  history  of  all  industry  nas  demonstrated 
that  witn  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  the  productivity  of  the 

Eeople  has  become  greater  and  better,  and  the  means  of  distribution 
ave  improved  vastly,  as  well  as  the  means  of  the  transmission  of 
intelligence  and  information.  It  has  given  an  impetus  to  industry 
and  commerce  which  it  could  receive  m  no  other  way.  There  is  a 
philosophy  upon  which  this  movement  for  the  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labor  is  based  which  it  would  be  well  for  those  who  are  interested 
to  endeavor  to  understand.  It  is  not  only  the  question  of  greater 
productivity,  it  is  not  the  diminution^  of  production,  it  is  not  lessening 
the  wealth  produced  by  the  people  of  a  country;  it  is  based,  in  brief, 
on  the  thought  which  1  have  already  partly  endeavored  to  outline  in 
so  far  as  the  productivity  of  the  people  is  concerned,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  on  this  fact,  that  a  people,  a  working  people,  whose  hours 
of  labor  are  reasonably  short — that  is,  where  the  eight-hour  day  pre- 
vails— become  better  men,  better  citizens,  more  intelligent  men,  and 
you  make  of  them  greater  consumers  of  the  products  of  labor.  You 
give  them  time  and  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  better  tastes, 
of  better  desires,  of  higher  ambitions;  you  make  of  them  a  people 
who  make  sovereign  citizens,  with  the  ability  to  think,  the  abilitv  to 
act,  and  the  independence  and  character  to  think  and  act  in  belialf 
of  themselves  and  the  Republic  of  which  they  are  citizens. 

There  is  not  a  thing  that  you  can  do  that  will  have  so  potent  an 
influence  to  build  up  the  manhood  and  the  character  of  the  working 
people  and  their  wives  and  their  children  as  helping  to  establish  the 
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eight-hour  work  day  and  give  the  worker  the  time,  the  opportunity,  and 
the  leisure  so  that  he  can  read  for  himself  and  consult  with  his  family  and 
participate  in  some  of  the  pleasure  and  leisure  of  life.  The  long-houred 
workman  has  the  least  necessities  or  needs  for  his  life.  It  is  the  man 
who  works  a  reasonable  number  of  hours  a  day^the  eight-hour  day— 
who  has  time  to  cultivate  the  good  and  the  best  that  is  in  hun  and  in 
his.  If  you  give  the  workmen  the  opportunity  for  a  normal  work- 
day and  they  have  leisure  beyond  the  eight-hour  workday,  you  have 
set  in  motion  a  power  to  use  and  consume  the  things  produced  by 
brain  and  muscle  and  machine  and  the  earth  that  you  can  not  find 
in  any  other  way.  It  may  be  said,  ''Well,  why  do  you  not  secure 
these  things  by  agreement  with  the  employers T^  Let  me  say,  gen- 
tlemen, that  we  have  endeavored,  and  are  endeavoring,  to  do  so.  But 
it  is  equally  true  with  regard  to  the  efforts  that  we  are  making,  and 
have  made  for  the  past  ten  years,  to  have  legislation  securing  the 
eight-hour  workday  on  Government  work  and  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment, that  the  very  same  gentlemen  who  opposed  this  legislation 
before  your  committee  are  endeavoring  to  make  the  men  of  labor  out- 
laws in  their  effort  to  reach  private  agreements. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Gompers? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  I  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Vreeland,  that  the  suits  that 
have  been  brought  against  the  organizations  of  labor  and  which  have 
reached  a  final  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
have  outlawed  the  ordinary  actions  of  the  labor  organizations  that 
have  been  regarded  as  lawful  until  that  decision  was  rendered;  and 
the  ver}^  fact,  sir,  that  a  union  of  workmen  has  come  to  an  agreement 
with  a  large  number  of  employers  to  maintain  industrial  peace 
between  them  is  cited  and  held  to  be  proof  of  the  success  of  a  con- 
spiracy in  constraint  of  trade,  rendering  not  only  the  organizations 
and  tlie  officers,  but  the  men  of  labor,  tne  men  in  the  organizations, 
liable  to  be  sued  in  the  courts  for  threefold  datiiages  which  a  dis- 
satisfied employer  may  claim,  an  employer  with  whom  they  could 
not  come  to  an  agreement  and  with  whom  they  have  been  in  con- 
test; and  not  only  that,  but  under  the  law  and  under  the  decision 
these  men  can  be  proceeded  against  in  the  Federal  courts,  and  if 
found  guilty  of  the  same  charge  to  which  I  have  referred,  they  may 
be  imprisoned  for  one  year  or  fined  in  the  sum  of  $5,006,  or  both, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  That  proceeding  was  brought  ana 
that  judicial  determination  was  reached,  at  the  instance  of  an  em- 
ployer, and  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  in  a  legal  way  represents  a  gen- 
eral interest  of  some  sort,  which  I  do  not  know,  but  which  is  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  bill  before  this  Committee,  and  who  appears  before  all 
those  committees  of  Congress  who  have  any  bills  under  considera- 
tion that  might  in  any  way  relieve  the  situation  or  to  accord  to  labor 
the  rights  which  we  believe  we  are  entitled  to.  Have  I  answered 
your  qiiestion? 

Mr.  VREELAND.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Do  you  refer  to  me  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  ''Out,  damned  spot!  thou  canst  not ^' [laughter]. 

I  think  it  was  Macbeth  who  said,  ''Avaunt!  Begone,  thou  canst 
not'^ 

Mr.  Davenport.  ''Say  I  did  it." 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  "say  I  did  it.''  "Avaunt!  quit  my  sight; 
thou  can'st  not  say  I  did  it.''  I  thought  my  Shakespeare  would  come 
back  to  me  some  time. 
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Mr.  Emery.  I  suppose  you  remember,  Mr.  Gompers,  that  the  fear 
expressed  in  your  Quotation  arose  from  the  guilt  of  the  chief  of  a 
criminal  conspiracy  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  les,  sir;  and  so  did  that  of  Mr.  Davenport,  who 
asked  me  the  question. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  merely  asked  the  question  as  between  the  em- 
ployers and  the  men.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  for  a  moment  that  it 
was  a  legal  proposition. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  in  the  case  of  Dietrich  Loewe  et  al.  v. 
Martin  Lawler  et  al.,  so  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  upon 
which  ground,  upon  which  field,  we  seek  the  relief  or  redress,  legis- 
latively or  by  private  agreement  with  employers,  we  are  opposed  by 
the  same  men.  There  is  not  a  thing  tJhat  we  can  do  except  to  dis- 
solve our  organizations.  That  will  please  these  gentlemen.  But  we 
are  not  going  to  dissolve  them,  and  they  are  not  going  to  dissolve 
them,  either. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  if  it  does  not  inter- 
rupt the  line  of  your  thought. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Verv  well. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  The  laboring  people  through  their  organizations 
have  been  very  successful,  have  they  not — would  you  not  regard  it 
so — in  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  during  the  last  twenty-five  years? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Oh,  I  would  not  consider  they  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful. They  have  made  some  progress;  they  have  made  decided 
progress.  But  I  doubt  that  that  progress  has  been  commensurate 
with  the  needs. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Greater  progress  than  in  the  previous -two  hundred 
years? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes;  we  are  increasing  our  progress  in  production 
at  a  greater  ratio  than  in  the  previous  five  hundred  years.  I  am  not 
at  all  down  in  the  mouth.  I  have  no  misgivings  for  the  future.  But 
I  do  know  that  if  the  working  people  or  this  countrv'  are  going  to 
'  either  prevent  deterioration  in  their  condition,  or  if  they  are  to 
maintam  what  they  now  have,  or  if  they  are  to  make  any  progress 
or  share  in  the  greater  productivity  of  tneir  labor,  they  will  have  to 
contend  for  it,  contena  every  incK.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
employers  who  are  fair-minded  and  want  to  deal  fairly  with  their 
employees,  and  it  is  for  the  protection  of  those  that  an  eight-hour 
day  is  necessary.  It  is  for  their  protection  that  the  organizations  of 
labor  shall  be  maintained  and  succeed,  in  order  that  they  shall  not 
suffer  the  cutthroat,  Gradgrind  policy  of  cutting  wages  at  every 
opportunity  which  presents  itself. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Mr.  Gompers,  do  you  think  the  production  in  all 
classes  in  the  United  States,  the  production  of  wealth  in  all  its  various 
forms  of  manufacture,  would  be  equal  under  a  universal  eight-hour 
day  to  what  it  is,  or  would  be,  under  a  ten-hour  day? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  not  only  believe,  sir,  but  it  is  a  convict^n  borne  out 
by  every  stage  of  industrial  progress,  that  the  production  of  wealth  in 
all  forms  would  continue  to  grow  and  extend. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Then  let  me  ask  you  this.  It  is  stated,  I  do  not 
know  with  what  truth,  that  the  production  to  which  I  refer,  produced 
by  power — that  is,  by  machinery — in  the  United  States  is  equal  to 
the  labor  of  five  hundred  millions  of  men  working  by  hand,  if  that 
be  true,  would  it  be  possible  to  cut  down  the  time  of  working  to  eight 
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hours,  assuming  that  it  cut  down  the  time  of  working  of  the  machines 
to  a  considerable  extent;  would  you  say  it  was  then  still  true  to  keep 
up  the  amount  of  production  and  keep  the  cost  of  production  where  it 
is  now? 

Mr.  GoMP£Bs.  If  both  machinery  and  power  were  to  remain  in  a 
condition  of  status,  then,  in  all  likelihood,  every  other  thing  being 
equal,  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  wealth  production;  but  that 
is  an  unthinkable  situation  in  the  first  place.  Even  now  there  are  men 
who  are  burning  the  midnight  oil  and  ^ving  new  machines  and  new 
tools  to  the  world,  and  with  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  to  ei^ht  a 
day,  the  millions  of  hours  of  labor  which  would  be  taken  off  the  shoulders 
of  the  workmen  would  be  millions  of  golden  opportunities  for  the  pro- 
duction of  newer  and  better  machinery  and  power.  In  truth,  every 
successive  stage  in  industry  demonstrates  that  beyond  a  question,  ana. 
as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  there  was  not  in  any  stage  of  tne  industrial 
history  of  the  world  wnere  we,  as  well  as  others,  did  not  meet  the  very 
same  species  of  argument  and  opposition  to  a  reduction  in  the  hours 
of  labor  that  we  meet  to-day.  And  yet  the  hours  of  labor  have  been 
reduced. 

Mr.  Vreelaxd.  Not  by  law,  have  they,  Mr.  Gompers? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir;  in  many  instances  by  law. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Except  where  the  employee  is  the  direct  employee 
of  the  law-making  power  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Not  only  that,  sir;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hours 
of  labor  of  the  people  employed  in  the  textile  industry  were  long, 
very  long,  and  there  were  men  and  women  and  children  employed  in 
the  mills.  By  legislation  we  have  secured  a  reduction  in  tlie  hours 
of  labor  of  women  and  children,  and  by  reason  of  that  legislation  the 
mills  closed  for  the  men,  as  well  as  for  the  women  and  children^  when 
the  limit  was  reached.  So  that  by  legislation  the  direct  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  labor  was  secured  to  the  women  and  children,  and  by 
indirection  it  was  secured  for  the  men. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  For  instance,  in  the  building  trades,  where  the' 
eight-hour  rule  quite  generally  prevailsjiow,  none  of  that  is  by  legis- 
lation, I  suppose,  is  it?  *^ 

Mr.  Gompers.  None  of  it,  except  for  governmental  work — national, 
State,  and  municipal.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Would  it  interrupt  your  line  of  thought  if  I  asked 
.  you  this  question.     You  are  a  member  of  the  cigar-makers'  union, 
1  beUeve? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Do  they  permit  their  men  to  work  on  labor- 
saving  machinerj"  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  understana  the  purpose  of  your  ques- 
tion, let  me  say  that  your  misinterpretation  is  this;  that  we  do  not 
permit  the  use  of  the  union  label  upon  the  machine-made  cigars, 
and  that  is  for  several  reasons;  one,  that  we  could  not  recommend 
them;  secondly,  it  is  an  entirely  inferior  quality  and  make  and  class 
of  goods,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  men  who  undertake  to  manufac- 
ture a  decent  class  of  goods  could  not  compete  with  the  machine-made 
article.     The  union  label  does  not  go  on  machine-made  goods. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Is  it  true  that  the  members  of  the  union  are  per- 
mitted to  work  on  machines  manufacturing  cigars? 
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Mr.  GoMFEBS.  I  so  understand;  yes,  sir.  I  want  to  say  a  word  in 
connection  with  the  bill.  I  have  been  quoted,  and  certam  interpre- 
tations have  been  placed  upon  what  I  have  said.  I  just  want,  if  I 
can,  to  repeat  or  restate  my  views  upon  that  subject,  and  when  I 
say  my  views,  I  hope  I  will  be  understood  as  representing  the  views 
which  labor  entertains  regarding  this  bill  and  this  legislation.  We 
aim  to  secure  the  eight-hour  workday  for  all  the  working  people  of 
the  country.  We  beheve  that  industry  demands  it;  we  beheve  that 
the  health  and  the  life  and  the  intelligence  of  the  people  demand  it. 
I  do  not  expect  that  this  bill  will  secure  eight  hours  for  all  the  work- 
ing people  of  the  country,  but  I  do  beheve  that  it  will  have  a  helpful 
influence  in  securing  the  eight-hour  day.  We  contend  that  the  Gov- 
ment  of  the  United  States  should  be.  if  not  a  generous,  at  least  a  fair 
employer,  as  fair,  at  least,  as  the  lairest  general  employers  of  the 
coimtry  who  accord  the  eight-hour  day,  and  when  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  undertakes  to  have  its  work  done  by  contract, 
and  the  contractors  by  subcontract,  then  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  its  own  work  should  obtain  and 

Erevail  and  extend  to  the  contractor  and  the  subcontractor.  We 
eUeve  that  the  influence  of  the  govermental  action  will  extend  so 
that  workmen  and  people  generally  will  point  to  the  good,  to  the 
best,  as  an  example  for  others  to  foUow;  it  will  be  an  asset  in  the 
movement  to  estaolish  the  eight-hour  day.  Of  course,  there  may  be 
some  who  will  say,  *'They  favor  a  shorter  workday  j  they  favor  an 
eight-hour  day,  but" — ^usually  a  "but"  as  a  qualifying  word  comes 
in,  and  we  find  that  the  qualification  means  the  mere  use  of  words  to 
cover  the  real  purpose  of  the  opposition. 

I  am  handed  a  paper  by  Mr.  Holder,  a  friend  of  mine,  a  representa- 
tive of  labor,  who  has  written  this  down,  and  I  shall  read  it.  It  says 
the  productivity  per  capita  of  the  wage-earners  in  the  United  States 
in  1850  was  $1,065,  ana  in  1900  it  was  $2,451,  in  round  figures,  or  an 
increase  of  over  120  per  cent  in  fifty  years. 

Before  I  go  further,  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  a  question  which 
Judge  Payson  asked  one  of  the  workmen  this  morning.  The  Question 
in  itself  was  not  harmful,  but  he  used  a  word  which  seemea  rather 
peculiar.  In  asking  the  question  he  said,  '^What  is  the  purpose  of 
this  exorbitant  demand  for  overtime?"  I  merely  refer  to  the  word 
'* exorbitant,'*  and  my  first  impulse  was  to  ask  Judge  Payson  whether 
he  would  not  withdraw  the  word  and  substitute  another  which  would 
not  be  so  leading  or  convey  the  impression  that  the  demand  was 
exorbitant. 

Mr.  Payson.  Would  it  interfere  with  your  argument  any  to  say 
that  I  never  asked  any  such  question,  never  had  any  such  idea,  and 
never  said  such  a  word.  Would  it  make  any  difference  with  your 
ar^ment?    I  appeal  to  the  record. 

Mr.  GoBiPEBS.  It  would  not  make  any  difference,  but  it  would  not 
be  in  conformity  with  the  record.  Judge  Payson  did  use  the  word 
''exorbitant.'' 

Mr.  Payson.  To  whom? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  To  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  appeared  here  this 
morning.  "* 

Mr.  Payson.  Tell  which  one;  one  was  Mr.  Rabbit  and  the  other 
Mr.  Nothnagel. 
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Mr.  GoMPERs.  You  said  it  to  one  of  them,  and  the  record  will  bear 
it  out. 

Mr.  Payson.  The  record  will  not  bear  it  out. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  If  the  ludge  will,  after  consulting  the  record,  find 
that  he  did  use  the  word  ''exorbitant" 

Mr.  Payson.  Then  I  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  I  remember  a  word  about  that  length.     ' 

Mr.  Gompers.  However,  my  memory  serves  me  aosoljtitely  accu- 
rately. 

Mr.  Payson.  Treat  it  as  though  I  did;  let  us  hear  what  jou  say. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  We  will  treat  it  as  though  the  judge  said  it,  and  I 
want  to  repeat  that  he  did  so.  Conceding,  for  tne  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  demands  which  labor  makes  in  respect  to  pay  for 
overtime  are  exorbitant,  it  proves  our  contention;  in  order  to  make 
it  prohibitive,  the  demand  is  exorbitant.  Unconsciously,  the  judge 
by  the  form  of  the  question,  and  the  language  employed  in  putting 
the  qu^estion,  bears  out  our  contention. 

Mr.  Payson.  Before  you  leave  that  subject,  now,  may  I  ask  you 
a  question? 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payson.  Can  you  name  a  labor  union  in  the  coimtry  affected 
by  the  operation  of  this  bill  that  does  nol  have  a  provision  for  over- 
time work  in  every  trade  agreement  that  it  makes?  Can  you  name 
one? 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  I  can  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Payson.  Can  you  name  any  where,  in  any  agreement,  except 
as  stated  by  this  plasterer  this  morning,  the  pay  for  overtime  for 
ordinarv  day  work  is  double  titne? 

Mr.  Gompers.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  name  them. 

Mr.  Payson.  But  you  assert  that  there  are  some? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payson.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  general  provision,  the  almost 
universal  provision^  is  simply  50  per  cent  extra? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payson.  In  business  emergencies  in  ordinary  times,  Simday 
and  hoUday  work,  double  time? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  You  will  also  find,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Fletcher  this 
morning,  that  in  soma  trades,  in  order  to  penalize  it  out  of  existence, 
the  pay  is  not  only  double  time  for  overtime,  but  sometimes  treble 
time. 

Mr.  Emery.  Can  you  name  any  such  interest? 

Mr.  GoMPERa.  No,  I  can  not  do  that;  but  Mr.  Fletcher  referred  to 
it  himself. 

Mr.  Holder.  That  appUes  to  all  the  metal  trades,  Mr.  Gompers, 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowlege  as  to  any  par- 
ticular trade,  but  I  know  that  it  exists.  I  know,  too^  that  there 
has  been  a  steady  tendency  toward  penalizing  it  (still  further.  I 
know,  for  instance,  that  teiv  years  ago  it  seldom  occurred  where  the 
pay  for  overtime,  or  for  Sunday  or  holiday  work,  was  more  than 
pay  and  a  half  or  50  per  cent  over  ordinary  time.  But  the  steady 
progress  has  been  to  penalize  it  out  of  existence  except  in  case  of 
an  actual  emergency. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  want  to  occupy  more  of  your 
time  other  than  to  say  it  seems  to  me  that  the  exigencies  demand  a 
shorter  work  day.  I  trust  that  this  committee  will  report  and 
Congress  will  pass  and  have  enacted  into  law  an  effective  eight-hour 
bill. 

May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  notice  there  is 
a  considerable  bulk  of  testimony  here — when  I  say  ''bulk"  I  say 
it  in  the  most  respectful, sense — a  lar^  amount  of  testimony,  that 
has  been  presented  to  this  committee  m  opposition  to  this  bill,  and 
in  view  or  the  fact  that  those  who  ask  this  legislation  have  occupied 
but  two^  hours  of  vour  time,  that  the  committee  would  permit  the 
incorporating  in  tne  present  printed  proceedings  and  hearings  of 
some  of  the  statements  that  have  been  adduced  before  at  two  or  three 
former  Committees  on  Labor  of  the  House  having  this  legislation 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  Vrbeland.  The  statements  of  those  appearing  in  the  affirmative  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir;  and  instead  of  taking  up  your  time,  by 
submitting  orall v  before  you,  and  we  could  do  that  with  the  millions 
of  workmen  in  this  country  who  are  with  us  both  in  our  organizations 
and  those  who  would  support  it,  we  could,  I  think,  bring  a  crowd  of 
men  who  would  come  as  the  advocates  of  this  bill;  instead  of  that, 
we  did  not  want  to  take  up  your  time  and  "do  not  want  to  do  so,  ana 
we  ask  that  at  least  side  by  side  with  all  this  testimony  and  argument 
against  this  legislation  we  may  be  permitted  to  submit  some  of  the 
matters  which  we  would  hke  to  have  made  a  part  of  this  record. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Everything  that  has  been  reproduced  from  former 
hearings  and  brought  into  this  record  by  any  of  these  gentlemen 
representing  the  manufacturers  has  been  pointed  Out  to  us  before  it 
went*in. 

Mr.  Vreelanb.  Mr.  Gompers  points  those  out,  that  they  shall  be 
statements  made  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  in  an  argument  on  a 
similar  bill  at  some  previous  time. 

Mr.  Gk>MPERS.  I  trust  that  each  man,  every  one  in  his  own  way, 
both  as  Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  private  citizens,  may  do  what 
may  be  his  duty  in  the  premises.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  afford 
to  be  indifferent  to  conditions  as  they  exist,  and  the  progress  of  indus- 
try. It  will  not  do  for  any  of  us  to  assume  the  position  of  *'  After  me 
the  flood.". 

Mr.  Rainey.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  think  that  request 
is  unreasonable. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

APPENDIX. 

Argument  of  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federation 

OF  Labor. 

Mr.  GrOMPBRS  rose. 

Mr.  McOammon.  There  is  one  point  in  that  statement  of  Judge  Payson  he  referred 
to  some  time  ago  that  he  wished  to  repeat  before  this  committee,  and  that  relates 
to  the  mail,  or  the  service  over  the  railroads,  the  carrying  of  troops  and  provisions 
for  the  United  States,  •and  the  carrying  of  mail. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  his  argument  before  the  Senate  committee? 

Mr.  McOammon.  That  is  in  it;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  judge  insists  that  the  bill  applies  to  the  contracts  for  the 
carrying  of  the  mails.  
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Mr.  Herbbbt.  I  do  not  think  that  is  denied,  is  it?  I  did  not  say  anything  about 
that  for  the  reason  that  Judge  Payson  was  to  conclude  the  argument  here.  Certain 
transportation  is  excepted,  and  all  other  transportation,  including  railroads,  is  not 
excepted. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  say  that  there  would  be  no  question  about  the  bill  applying, 
only  this:  The  committee  nad  a  considerable  amount  of  information  that  it  tnought 
was  reliable,  which  went  to  show  that  nobody  on  the  railroads  made  a  longer  run 
than  eight  hours  a  day,  but  other  gentlemen  nave  appeared  before  this  committee 
who  have  given  testimony  to  show,  perhaps,  that  there  are  runs  of  longer  than  eight 
hours  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  McCaiimon.  And  Judge  Payson  wou^d  say,  as  to  his  railroads,  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  May  I  say  right  here,  Mr.  Cnairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  we  have  no  intention  that  its  provisions  shall  apply  to  the  railroads. 
I  intended  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  but  in  oraer  to  save  time  I  just 
refer  to  it  now. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Before  you  proceed  on  that  I  should  think  Mr.  Herbert  should 
have  opportunity  to  state  his  position  in  reference  to  this. 

Mr.  GoMFBRS.  You  have  consumed  some  nine  hearings  now  and  some  two  months 
and  somb  thirty  hours  of  the  attention  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  McCammon.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  question  of  railroads.  I  merely 
assert  that  Judge  Payson,  in  addition  to  the  testimony  given  here,  intended  to  show. 
80  far  as  the  railroads  he  represents  are  concerned,  and  I  recall  he  said  he  represented 
10,000  miles  of  railroad,  tnat  the  law  would  apply,  because  they  did  not  work  as 
little,  on  an  average,  as  eight  hours  a  day — ^the  employees  of  the  roads  work  longer 
than  that.    That  is  all,  and  I  am  through. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Of  course  if  the  honorable  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  further 
time  shall  be  given  to  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  I  see  no  reason  that  I  should,  or  even 
that  I  have  a  right  to,  interpose  any  objection. 

Mr.  Herbert.  I  said  I  was  through. 

Judge  McCammon.  I  have  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Gompbrs.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  congratulate  the 
committee  that  we  are  arriving  at  the  close  of  the  hearings.  There  have  been,  just 
as  I  intimated  a  moment  ago,  nine  hearings  before  this  cdknmittee  upon  this  bill, 
covering  a  period  of  nearly  two  months,  and  more  than  thirty  hours  have  oeen  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  this  bill  before  this  committee — perhaps  a  longer  period  of 
time  devoted  to  committee  hearings  than  on  any  other  measure  that  has  been'  intro- 
duced in  recent  Congresses.  My  only  re^et  is  that  I  shall  be  required  to  take  up 
some  little  time  of  the  committee  in  considering  some  of  the  things  that  have  been 
adduced,  some  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  made.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
committee  have  heard  or  have  seen  the  letters  which  I  referred  to  as  being  desirous 
of  submitting,  and  shall  therefore  proceed  to  read  them.  ,They  are  not  very  long. 
[Reading:] 

Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron-Ship  Builders, 
,  Kanaaa  City,  Kans.,  March  8, 1900, 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Your  favor  of  the  6th  instant  received  this  morning 
and  noted.  And  the  best  way  I  can  answer  your  question  is  to  inclose  a  notice  that 
will  give  you  all  the  firms  in  Chicago  that  are  workine  ei^ht  hours.  That  is  the  only 
city  that  we  have  made  the  demand  in.  And  now,  besides  this,  we  have  a  kind  of 
an  agreement  in  New  York  and  vicinity  on  all  repair  work,  where  all  the  firms  have, 
agreed  to  work  eight  hours  on  the  outside,  which  you  will  find  on  page  37  of  the  Feb- 
ruary Journal  of  the  Boiler  Makers. 
Hoping  that  this  will  be  satisfactory  and  conclusive,  I  am. 
Yours,  truly  and  fraternally, 

Wm.  J.  GmrHROFE, 
Orand  Searelwry'Treamrer, 
Samuel  Gompbrs, 

PrmdentlAmerican  Federation  of  Labor,  Watkington,  D.  C. 
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ShoDB  that  have  granted  demands  of  boiler  makers: 

Morse  Iron  Works.  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Ross  Iron  Works.  Christopher  Cunningham  &  Co. 

Columbia  Ene;ine  Works.  Hagan  Boiler  Works. 

Pioneer  Iron  Works.  Franklin  Boiler  Works. 

Erie  Basin  Dry  Docks.  Peter  L.  Hughes  &  Co. 

Lowensend  St  Osbuigh.  ,                       Greenlee  &  Whatt  Boiler  Works. 

White  &  Co.  James  L.  Gilroy  Boiler  Works. 

Erie  Basin  Iron  Works.  Hall  &  Hulbert  Iron  Works. 

Terry  &  Little.  North  Side  Iron  Works. 

W.  &  A.  Fletcher  &  Co.  Verden  Iron  Works. 

Brown  &  Miller.  Hudson  Iron  Works. 

Smith  &  Sons.         •  D.  Aheron  &  Co. 

Reily  Supply  Co.  Queens  Borough  Boiler  Works. 


Glasgow  Iron  Works.  Atlas  Steamship  Line 

M.  Dunn  &  Co.  Nichols  &  Co. 

Andrews,  Phelan,  Reich  &  Duff.  Volkes  &  Sons. 
Moigan  Lron  Works.   * 


Granite  Cutters*  National  Union, 

Boston,  Man.,  March  IS,  1900. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  recent  date,  I  have  the  honor 
to  report  that  one-third  of  the  contractors  in  the  granite  business  have  recognized 
the  eight-hour  day  in  the  United  States  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  nave  adopted  the  eight-hour  day  by  commencing  March  1  of  this  year,  so  that 
from  now  henceforth  all  granite  cutting  clone  from  Maine  to  California  and  from  the 
Canadian  line  to  the  Gulf  will  be  done  on  the  eight-hour  day,  by  mutual  consent 
between  the  employers  and  the  employees  in  the  granite  business.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, necessary  for  me  to  enumerate  the  names  of  firms  or  the  cities  following  this 
custom,  as  anyone  who  knows  where,  granite  cutting  is  done  can  stick  a  pin  into 
that  part  of  the  map  as  being  an  eight-nour  locality  so  far  as  granite  cutting  is  con- 
cerned; and  this  applies  not  only  to  the  cutting  of  stone  for  public  or  private  resi- 
dences and  buildings,  but  to  cemetery  and  monumental  work  on  granite,  or  for 
whatever  purpose  it  may  be  used. 

Prior  to  1900  the  cities  in  the  United  States  recognizing  an  eight-hour  day  in  our 
trade  were: 

New  York  State:  Albany,  New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  Troy,  Buffalo,  Tarrytown  and 
vicinity,  Goshen  and  vicinity,  White  Plains  and  vicinity,  and  Suffern. 

Maryland:  Baltimore  City;  Washington,  D.  C. 

Texas:  Galveston,  Llano,  San  Antonio,  Burnett,  Marble  Falls,  Paris,  Fort  Worth, 
and  Austin. 

Missouri:  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Graniteville. 

Minnesota:  Minneapolis,  St.  Pftul,  St.  Cloud,  Mankato,  Rockville,  Big  Stone,  and 
Pipestone. 

Wisconsin:  Ambeig,  Granite  Heights,  and  Wapaca. 

Wyoming:  Cheyenne. 

Nebraska:  Omaha. 

Colorado:  Denver,  Silver  Plume,  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Cripple  Creek. 

Montana:  Anaconda,  Butte,  and  Helena. 

Oregon:  Cascade  Locks,  Portland,  and  Snake  River  quarries. 

California:  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  Raymond,  Rocklin,  and  Los  Angeles. 

Those  places  form  the  principal  granite  centers  in  their  respective  States,  and  the 
adjoining  country  is  subject  to  the  rules  governing  those  places;   hence  it  is  a  fair 
statement  that  in  each  of  the  States  mentioned  the  rules  applying  to  the  cities  above 
referred  to  apply  equally  throughout  the  limits  of  the  State. 
FraternaUy,  yours, 

James  Duncan,  National  Secretary. 

Mr.  Samuel  Gompers, 

President  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Northern  Mineral  Mine  Workers'  Proorebsive  Union, 

Tshpeming,  Mich.,  March  IS,  1900. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Your  letter  addreesed  to  Willisun  Mudge,  Negaiinee,  aak- 
ing  information  relative  to  what  mines  are  beinff  worked  on  the  eight-hour  system, 
received  yesterday.    In  reply  would  say  that  tne  mines  now  wording  eight  hours 
are  as  follows: 

lAke  Angeline,  two  mines;    Lake  Cleveland,  Salisbury,  East  New  York.    These 
three  are  owned  by  Cleveland  Clipp  Company.    Cambria  and  Lily  mines;    also 
Negaunee  mines,  Negaimee.    That  is  all  I  know  about  in  Marquette  County. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

Edwin  Harper,  Searetary^ 

418  East  North  Street. 
Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  • 

President  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International  Union  of  America, 

Cohoes,  N.  r.,  March  6,  1900. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  In  response  to  your  inquiry  of  yesterday,  asking  me  to 
furnish  your  office  a  list  of  tb^  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  in  which  the 
building  trades  at  present  work  but  eight  hours  per  day,  I  report  to  you  the  follow-, 
ing  cities  and  towns  wherein  the  bricklayers  and  masons  work  but  eight  hours  per 
dav,  as  per  official  reports  to  December  31: 

California:  San  Francisco. 

Colorado:  Denver,  Pueblo,  Canyon  City,  Colorado  Springs,  Florence,  Cripple  Creek. 

Connecticut:  Hartford. 

Illinois:  Quincy,  Belleville,  Peoria,  Springfield,  Jacksonville,  Rock  Island,  Alton, 
Streator,  Joliet,  Chicago,  Danville. 

Indiana:  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute. 

Iowa:  Des  Moines. 

Kansas:  Topeka. 

Kentucky:  Covington. 

Massachusetts:  Holyoke,  Springfield,  Boston,  Brockton,  Lynn. 

Michigan:  Graiid  Itapids,  Detroit. 

Minnesota:  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis. 

Missouri:  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph. 

Montana:  Butte. 

Nebraska:  Omaha. 

New  Jersey:  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Hoboken,  Orange,  Bayonne,  Elizabeth,  Kearny, 
Morristown. 

New  York:  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Albany,  Cohoes,  Kingston,  Staten  Island,  Yonkers, 
Syracuse,  Stapleton,  Buffalo,  Rocnester,  Long  Island  City,  New  Rochelle,  Flushing. 

Ohio:  Cleveland,  Hamilton,  Cincinnati,  Zanesville,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Carthage. 

Oregon:  Portland. 

Pennsylvania:  Philadelphia,  Newcastle. 

Rhode  Island:  Newport. 

Tennessee:  Memphis. 

Texas:  Galveston,  El  Paso,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Houston,  Austin,  Waco. 

Washington:  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Spokane,  O^ympia. 

Wisconsin:  Kenosha,  Milwaukee. 

District  of  Columbia:  Washington. 

I  am  very  confident  that  before  the  1st  of  May  that  agreements  will  be  signed 
adopting  the  eight-hour  workday  rule  in  over  fifty  other  cities,  where  our  people 
have  made  demands  for  same,  all  present  indications  being  very  favorable. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  this  list  thus  nven  a  number  of  the  cities  named 
contained  more  than  one  of  our  unions.  Thus,  in  New  York  proper  there  are  9  unions; 
in  Brooklyn,  7;  in  Boston,  3;  Cincinnati,  3;  St.  Louis^  3,  and  a  number  of  others 
2  each. 

Fraternally, 

Thos.  O'Dea,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Samuel  Gompers, 

President  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Unitbd  Brotherhood  op  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 

PkUadelphia,  Pa.,  March  8,  1900. 

Mt  Dear  Brother  Gomfers:  Your  communication  of  the  5th  instant  has  been 
received.  We  note  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  effective  amendment  of  the 
eight-hour  bill,  and  who  appeared  before  the  House  committee,  are  resorting  to 
every  artful  subterfuge  in  support  of  their  specious  pleadings  to  permit  them  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  privilege  to  violate  the  Federal  eight-hour  law.  Nothing  else  could 
be  expected  of  them  tnan  to  profess  a  woeful  ignorance  of  actual  facts  where  the 
latter  clash  with  their  private  interests  in  public  affairs. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  the  number  of  cities  and  towns  where  the  build- 
ing trades  in  general  now  work  eight  hours  a  day.  But  the  carpenters  to  date  have 
the  eight-hour  day  rijjidly  enforced  in  121  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  crowded  with  work.  Our  organization  is  at  white  heat  with  its  renewed 
growth  and  a  multitude  of  trade  movements  on  hand. 

Win  write  you  more  fully  when  I  get  breath.   , 

Yours,  truly,  P.  J.  McGuire. 


United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  7, 1900. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Yours,  inquiring  as  to  what  extent  the  coal  mining  in 
this  country  is  done  upon  the  eight-hour  day,  received  and  carefully  noted. 

According  to  the  jomt  contract  entered  mto  January.  1898,  between  the  minen 
and  operators  of  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  all  of  these 
places  have  been  working  eight  hours  ever  since:  and  at  our  last  joint  meeting,  held 
m  this  city  January  of  tnis  year,  the  operators  representing  the  same  interest  had 
no  desire  to  go  back  to  work  more  than  eight  hours,  and  the  contract  was  renewed. 
The  miners  of  Alabama  and  a  portion  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  all  of  Iowa 
are  working  eight  hours,  and  I  don't  know  of  a  single  place  where  employers  of  coal 
mines  have  complained  about  not  getting  sufficient  coal  since  the  eight-hour  dav 
has  been  in  force.  Up  to  the  present  time  many  of  the  mines  are  not  working  hau 
of  the  time;  that  is,  they  are  not  working  three  days  a  week,  for  the  want  of  orders. 
With  kind  regards,  and  wishing  you  well,  I  remam. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

W.  C.  Pearce. 
Mr.  Samuel  Gompers, 

Prendent  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Amalgamation  Association  op  Iron.  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers, 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  March  IS,  1900. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  In  answer  to  your  fav(ir  of  the  5th  instant,  would  say 
the  eight-hour  workday  is  practicable  in  all  rolling  mills,  and  has  been  in  vogue  for 
many  years  in  sheet  and  tin  mills.  There  are  also  quite  a  large  number  of  puddling 
and  finishing  mills  working  the  eight-hour  turn,  w^hich  is  now  giving,  and  nas  been 
giving,  universal  satisfaction. 

The  number  of  skilled  sheet  and  tin  mill  workers  probably  number  8,000,  and  the 
same  number  can  be  attributed  to  puddle  and  finishing  millp. 

In  steel  mills  the  shorter  workday  has  proved  practicable;  and  it  was  reported  in 
the  press  of  the  country  a  short  time  since  that  the  Caniegie  (\)mpany  were  desirous 
of  aaopting  the  eight-hour  system,  which,  if  adopted,  would  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  both  firm  and  men.  In  the  Illinois  Steel  Company >  works  the  system  has  been 
tried  and  proved  a  success. 

Fraternally,  yours,  John  Williams. 

Secretary-  Treasurer. 
Samuel  Gomfers, 

President  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 


t 
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Amalgamatiok  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers, 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  March  19,  1900. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  In  the  early  part  of  May,  1899,  about  twenty-three 
employees  of  the  Homestead  mill  of  the  Gamete  Company  came  to  the  office  of  the 
Amal^mation  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  requesting  that  they  be 
permitted  to  organize  a  lodge  at  Homestead.  We  consented,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  old  conditions  were  to  remain  intact.  No  agreements  were  to  be  broken, 
no  demands  made,  and  all  contracts  fulfilled,  and  on  no  conditions  was  there  to  be  a 
strike.  They  organized  a  lodge  that  night,  and  every  Saturday  night  for  weeks 
thereafter  others  came  until  they  numbered  about  three  hundred.  In  the  mean- 
time I  was  endeavoring  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Mr.  Frick  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  advantages  of  dealing  ^-ith  us,  because  of  the  new  regime  of  the  Amalgama- 
tion Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  but  I  was  never  admitted  to  his 
presence.  ' 

About  the  close  of  July  the  company  discovered  the  fact  that  the  men  were  organ- 
izing, and  an  open,  avowed,  and  expfeseed  effort  was  made  to  destroy  the  work  already 
done  and  prevent  others  from  engaging  in  it.  Exactly  how  many  were  dischaigea 
I  can  not  say,  but  all  who  were  known  to  have  joined  us  were  told  they  were  dis- 
charged, or  would  be  if  they  refused  to  leave  our  organization.  We  sent  some  of  them 
(o  Newcastle,  Pa.,  others  to  South  Chicago,  HI.,  and  made  arrangements  to  send 
some  to  Endsley,  Ala. 

Some  became  frightened  and.  giving  up  their  connection  with  us,  were  permitted 
to  work.  I  advised  others,  who  thought  the  treatment  of  the  company  tyrannical, 
to  take  cards  and  go  to  work,  a^eeing  to  vouch  for  them  at  other  organized  mills 
in  case  they  lost  their  jobs  at  Elomestead.  These  men,  all  of  them,  l^d  been  told 
plainly,  and  with  no  attempt  at  concealment  of  that  motive,  that  they  were  dis- 
charged, or  would  be,  for  connecting  themselves  with  a  labor  organization.  I  had 
determined  to  institute  legal  proceedings  against  the  Carnegie  (S)mpany  for  viola- 
tion of  the  "anti-discrimination  law"  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  at  this  time 
Judge  Gunster,  I  believe  is  his  name,  a  judicial  officer  of  an  eastern  county  in  Penn- 
sylvania, decided  that  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  and,  consequently,  the  matter 
(dropped. 

I  write  this  succinct  hi«^t/)ry  t/>  show  that  Mr.  Corey's  statement  regarding  the 
attitude  of  the  Carnegie  C^ompany  toward  labor  organizations  is  absolutely  and 
unqualifiedly  misleading  and  untrue,  and  request  that  you,  as  the  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  take  such  steps  to  bring  this  before  the  Committee 
of  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  shall  convince  that  honorable  and  intel- 
ligent body  of  the  unfairness  and  falsity  of  Mr.  Corey's  declaration  as  made  before 
them.  All  of  the  above  can  be  pubstantiated,  and,  if  necessary,  affidavits  can  be 
obtained  from  the  men  who  were  not  permitted  or  who  refused  to  return,  and  if  immu- 
idty  from  discharge  and  persecution  can  be  procured  for  those  still  in  the  employ  of 
the  Carnegie  Company  I  assure  yoti  affidavits  can  be  secured  from  many  of  them. 
Yours,  fraternally, 

T.  J.  Shapfer,  President. 

Mr.  Samitel  Gompers, 

T*  President  of  American  Federation  of  Labor, 

Gentlemen,  I  read  these  letters  not  at  all  because  they  are  the  sum  total  of  those 
who  are  working  eight  hours  now  or  those  who  expect  to  adopt  the  eight-hour  day 
soon,  but  simply  as  covering  a  few  of  the  trades  which  were  called  into  question 
before  this  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Those  letters  refer  to  granite  cutters,  those  engaged  in  building 
trades  generally,  and  miners? 

Mr.  uompers.  And  iron  and  steel  workers. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  allusion  made  to  miners.  How  definite  and  full  was 
there  any  statement  in  regarti  to  iron  workers? 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  letters  will  show.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  read  them  in  print. 

Mr.  Gompers.  But  on  this  I  shall  de?ire  to  add  at  a  later  stage  of  my  remarks. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  and  done,  this  species  of  legislation  pending  before  the 
committee  is  a  continuation  of  the  ntrug^le  that  has  been  going  on  from  time  immemo- 
rial. It  is  the  struggle  of  the  men  who  work  and  whose  work  is  unrequited;  it  is  the 
struggle  of  the  men  who  have  had  to  bear  the  burdens  of  labor:  it  is  the  present  struggle, 
in  a  more  civilized  and  humane  form,  and  it  is  met  with  the  same  opposition  that  the 
workers  in  the  early  dayn  had  to  me*^t  in  any  effort  at  amelioration.  In  the  old  times 
the  question  wa?  d'^termin'vl  by  th*»  bludgeon;  later  by  the  dirk:  to-day  we  seek  it 
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first  by  arraugement  with  our  employers,  and,  in  the  event  of  failure  on  that  line,  to 
come  to  the  court  of  last  reeort  in  our  country,  the  L^islature  of  the  United  States. 

Men  were  not  alwavs  political  slaves.  In  the  early  days,  when  the  implements  of 
labor  were  one  and  iaentical  with  the  weapons  of  offense  and  defense,  men  were  not 
madb  slaves;  they  were  taken  captive  ana  killed.  For  to  hold  them  captive  they 
could  not  be  self-supporting  without  at  the  same  time  being  a  menace  to  their  masters, 
for  their  tools  of  labor  were,  as  I  said,  their  weapons  of  offense  and  defense.  With  the 
transition  of  the  implements  there  was  a  division  of  the  weapons  of  offense  and  defense. 
Captives  were  no  longer  put  to  death;  they  were  put  to  labor  to  support  their  masters. 
From  that  period  to  the  other,  the  feudal  system,  with  its  many  hindrances  to  gieater 
development,  but  with  a  great  progress  on  the  system  theretofore  prevailing,  there  was 
a  time  m  the  history  of  the  then  industrial  country  of  the  world — ^the  only  industrial 
country  of  the  world,  England — where  for  more  than  two  centuries  the  eight-hour  day 
obtained. 

After  that  came  the  transition  to  free  labor,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  free  compe- 
tition and  wage  labor,  and  with  it,  and  the  thralldom  of  the  dark  ages  thrown  off,  a  new 
light  came  in:  the  era  of  machinery  was  introduced.  For  quite  a  |)eriod  of  time  the 
machines  lay  dormant  for  the  reason  that  there  had  not,  up  to  that  time,  been  discov- 
ered what  wari  an  ^^ssential  to  successful  operation  of  machinery — ^artiiicial  light.  When- 
artificial  light  was  introduced  it  set  the  wheels  of  machinery  revolving  with  greater 
velocity,  and  from  the  old-time  hours  of  labor,  from  sunup  until  sundown,  the  whole 
year  arount),  a  new  era  was  inaugurated.  The  hours  of  labor  were  increased  so  abnor- 
mally that  men's  lives  were  crushed  out  of  them,  lives  and  limbs  were  destroyed,  and  it 
came  about  that  in  a  generation  the  physical  size  of  the  men  of  Great  Britain  dimin- 
ished more  than  1  inch. 

From  that  moment  that  the  hours  of  labor  had  reached  the  longest  number  in  any  one 
day,  after  the  introduction  of  machiner>'  and  the  discovery  of  artificial  light,  there 
came  an  agitation,  founded  upon  the  physical  necessity  of  the  pe<^le,  to  seek  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  hours  of  labor,  with  each  improvement  in  machiner^^  with  each  applica- 
tion of  a  new  force — steam,  and  subsequently  electricity- — the  machine  rotated  with 
greater  and  still  increasing  velocity,  and  though  men's  physical  work  in  many  instances 
was  lightened,  the  constant  application  to  one  particular  branch  of  the  work  was  most 
exacting.  The  movement  among  the  workera  for  a  reduction  in  the  houra  of  labor  in 
our  moaern  days  dates  from  the  period  that  I  have  endeavored  to  indicate,  and  with 
varying  success  for  a  time,  but  always  with  that  one  objective  point  in  view — the  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  wage-earners  until  a  normal  workday  has  been  achieved 
or  will  be  achieved. 

I  have  said  that  with  varying  success  this  effort  has  been  met.  The  first  effort  was 
made  to  establish  a  limit  of  the  working  hours  to  twelve  per  day,  and  during  a  Parlia- 
mentar}^  inquiry  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  asked  one  of  the  advocates  the 
question,  "Why  seek  a  law  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  to  twelve  per  day  when^  as  a  rule 
now,  through  your  organization  and  your  efforts,  you  have  already  established  the 
twelve-hour  day  as  a  uniform  system?  "  The  answer  was  made,  "We  would  have  no 
objection  if  you  place  upon  the  statute  books  a  law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  to 
twenty-four  a  day;"  for,  while  upon  its  face  that  law  would  be  absurd,  yet  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  law  would  be  a  recognition  that  if  you  had  a  right  to  enact  a  law  limiting 
the  hours  of  labor  to  twenty-four  a  day  you  would  have  the  same  right  to  limit  them  to 
twelve  or  ten  or  eight. 

We  have  tried  to  secure  the  passage  of  laws  in  the  various  States  and  various  munici- 
palities, and  we  have  tried  in  the  General  Government.  We  have  succeeded  in  a 
measure  in  having  a  law  passed,  or  several  laws  passed,  by  Congress  ujpon  the  subject 
of  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor.  That  has  been  already  covered  by  gentlemen 
who  have  addressed  you,  and  I  shall  not  unnecessarily  take  up  your  time  by  traversing 
the  same  ground,  ])ut  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  refer  to  the  last  law  passed,  which 
was  passed  in  1892. 

I  tnink  both  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  this  bill  will  look  in  vain  for  a  record 
anywhere,  or  a  reference  anywhere,  to  how  the  words  "upon  public  works"  were 
brought  into  the  law  of  1892:  that  is,  no  lecord,  so  far  as  we  <;^  discover,  exists  as  to 
how  these  words  came  into  the  law.  We  know  of  no  one  who  knows  how  these  words 
came  into  the  law,  and  take  those  words  out  of  the  law  and  to  a  very  large  extent  you 
have  the  purposes  that  are  covered  by  this  bill;  that  is,  the  words  "upon  puolic 
works"  were  used  for  the  first  time  in  Federal  legislation  limiting  the  hours  of  labor 
and  placed  upon  the  law  a  limitation  of  which  we  then  had  no  knowledge  or  concep- 
tion. We  were  then  persuaded  that  the  Government's  jurisdiction  over  its  works 
followed  its  interests  therein. 

It  was,  I  think,  twenty  days  after  that  law  went  into  operation  that  the  then  Attor- 
ney-Genenil,  Mr.  Miller,  rendered  his  famous  decision  upon  that  subject,  which  haa 
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been  handled  so  very  often  and  diecufised  eo  very  often  that  it  needs  no  ar|:ument  at 
my  hands,  except  simply  to  say  that  these  words  being  discovered  as  being  m  the  law 
and  the  interpretation  being  put  upon  it  by  the  Attorney-General  simply  robbed  us  of 
much  of  the  value  that  wo  were  under  the  impression  was  in  the  law  of  1892.  How- 
ever, as  soon  as  we  learned  the  true  meaning  of  the  law  as  interpreted  by  Attorney- 
General  Miller  and  administered  by  the  officers  of  the  Government,  we  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  Halla  of  Congress  and  sought  relief  from  what  we  believed  was  a 
wrong  committed  i^;ainst  us  to  secure  the  rights  to  which  we  believe  we  are  entitled. 
The  present  bill  is  the  result  of  more  than  five  years  of  thought  and  study  and  effort. 

It  was  before  the  closing  hours  of  the  Fifty-tnird  Congress  when  certain  amendments 
to  the  present  eight-hour  kw  were  proposed ,  and  I  believe  of  the  members  of  this  com 
mittee  who  were  then  members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  were  the  honorable  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Mr.  Gardner,  and  Mr.  McCleary,  and  it  was  in  those  closing 
hours  when  the  committee  was  just  about  to  vote  on  reporting  the  amendments  when  a 
new  thought  was  expressed  upon  this  eight-hour  law;  and  it  was,  and  I  say  it  without 
any  desire  to  pay  any  particular  compliment  to  any  man,  and  certainly  not  to  flatter, 
it  was  the  idea  expressed  by  the  honorable  chairman  of  this  committee,  who  was  then 
a  member  of  the  committee,  that  by  the  methods  he  then  suggested  we  could  make  an 
eight-hour  law  effective  and  that  perhaps  the  means  by  which  we  had  sought  to  secure 
an  amendment  for  an  eight-hour  law  would  be  ineffective.  We  accepted  the  idea,  but 
it  was  too  late  for  that  Congress  to  considel^,  and  we  requested  that  the  committee  report 
our  amendments  favorably  in  the  hope  that  it  might  pass  Congress  and  then  perhaps  at 
a  later  day  secure  such  change  in  the  eight-hour  law  as  would  conform  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Government  and  the  people,  and  particularly  those  who  worked. 

We  insist  that  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  laW  is  demanded  upon  every  ground 
that  one  can  conceive  to  be  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country,  the  Government 
of  this  country. 

The  Government  has  the  same  right,  we  insist,  to  say  how  many  hours  of  labor  the 
workmen  shall  be  employed  upon  any  work  for  the  Government  as  it  has  to  specify 
the  tensile  strength  of  iron  or  steel  which  shall  go  in  the  buildine  or  construction  of 
a  ship;  that  the  Government  in  following  out  its  policy  of  being  first  a  fair  employer 
and,  secondly,  looking  out  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  very  best  possible  work  it 
can,  either  in  the  employment  of  people  directly  or  through  a  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor, has  the  right  to  say,  in  so  mstny  words  or  by  inference,  "We  believe  that  when 
men  work  eight  hours  a  day  they  are  physically  and  mentally  better  able  to  do  the 
work  requir^  by  us,  and  for  that  reason  we  insist  that  they  shall  not  work  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day  upon  that  work." 

Mr.  McCleary.  1  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  since  that  remark  about  the 
interpolation  of  certain  words  I  have  been  trying  to  read  the  act  without  those  words 
in  it  and  make  some  sense  of  the  act.  I  would  like  you  to  toll  me  what  the  act  did  say. 
I  have  been  trying  to  read  that  without  those  words  in  it  and  make  sense  of  it,  and  I 
have  not  succeeded  in  doing  it. 

Mr.  GoMPBRS.  We  have  been  asked,  "  How^  far  does  this  bill  go;  how  far  do  you  want 
it  to  go?"  If  we  are  candid,  and  we  desire  to  be,  as  to  how  far  we  would  like  it  to  go, 
we  would  answer,  "Until  it  reached  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  works  in  the 
United  States."  and  I  trust  that  that  statement  will  be  broad  enough  and  compre- 
hensive enou^n  to  suit  the  opponents  of  this  bill. 

The  only  limitation  that  we  put  upon  our  desires  is  our  ability  to  get.  We  hope 
that  this  bill  will  have  the  effect  of  aiding  the  movement  to  reduce  the  hours  of  tne 
working  people  of  our  country — all  of  them. 

Mr.  CuMMiNGS.  If  you  will  allow  me,  right  there.  The  object  of  this  bill,  a»  I  under- 
stand it,  Mr.  Gompers,  is  to  perfect  the  legislation  that  you  failed  to  perfect  when 
the  original  eight-hour  pwposition  in  regard  to  contracts  was  passed? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  really  what  we  believe  to  be  an  effective  bill  to 
accomplish  the  puspose  of  the  legislation  of  1892. 

Mr.  CuMMiNGS.  That  is  what  I  understand.  And  that  legislation  faiknl  because 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General? 

Mr.  CfoMPERs.  Princi|jally,  and  partly  through  the  workings  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CuMMiNQS.  That  is  what  I  suppose  Mr.  McCleary  wants  explained. 

Mr.  McCleary.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  thread  of  your  argument,  but  it  was 
news  to  me.  I  heard  it  the  other  day  for  the  first  time  that  certain  words  had  been 
interpolated.  Of  course  every  right-minded  man  would  object  to  that:  and  then 
comes  the  question  of  fact,  whether  they  were  interpolated,  ^^^len  Mr.  Gompers 
brought  that  up  it  reminded  me  I  ought  to  look  into  that  question,  and  I  fortunately 
founa  the  bill  nere  and  read  it,  trying  to  make  some  sense  of  it  without  those  words 
in  it,  and  I  can  not  see  how  it  could  be  worded  without  those  words  and  mean  any- 
thing; and  Mr.  Gompers,  whose  ability  and  high  standing,  and  all  that,  I  have  great 
respect  for,  undoubtedly  will  make  this  clear,  and  I  want  it  clear. 
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Mr.  Ci:mmino8.  Was  it  charged  that  the  words  were  interpolated  after  the  bill  was 
passed? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  No;  because  the  report  of  the  committee  recites  the  bill  with 
those  words  in  it. 

Mr.  GoHPBRs.  I  made  this  statement  as  to  the  hope  we  have  for  the  eight-hour  work 
day  being  universal,  and  I  want  to  make  it  as  broad  and  comprehensive  as  I  could 
find  language  to  employ.  I  say  that  while  we  have  our  hopes,  while  he  wave  our  dav 
dreams,  yet  we  are  practical  men,  and  some  say  that  we  are  eminently  practical; 
that  IB,  we  want  to  get  what  we  can,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  we  can  get  or  ouRht 
now  to  make  a  request  of  Congress  to  extend  the  operations  of  the  law  beyond  what 
we  contemplate  in  the  bill,  and  that  is  to  apply,  fiist,  to  all  laborers,  to  all  workmen, 
to  all  mechanics,  to  all  employees  directly  employed  by  the  Government.  Second, 
to  all  workmen,  mechanics,  and  employees  employed  by  the  contractors  or  subcon- 
tractors who  are  employed  upon  the  work  done  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  CuMMiNos.  Ko  one  outside;  no  one  who  is  not  working  on  Government  work? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  No,  sir.  We  do  not  want  the  law  to  apply  to  any  workman  who  is 
not  working  on  Government  work  or  work  for  the  Government.  We  include  the 
subcontractor  in  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  because,  if  we  did  not,  we  would  find  the 
contractor  obtaining  the  contract  from  the  Government  and  he  would  simply  be  a 
figurehead,  a  man  of  straw;  he  would  subcontract  the  work  to  the  re^l  builder. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  building  trades  now,  in  i)utting  up 
a  building  like  the  usual  Government  building,  that  the  entire  building  is  subcon- 
tracted? Does  the  contractor  do  anything  except  subcontract  the  work;  does  he  not 
b^lin  to  contract  for  the  digging  of  the  basement,  and  then  contract  with  the  stone 
man  to  put  the  basement  in,  and  contract  with  somebody  for  granite,  and  doesn't 
he  contract  all  of  it? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Very  generally,  sir.  We  do  not  want  the  bill  to  apply,  nor  do  we 
believe  that  anyone  will  honestly  contend  that  the  bill  applies,  to  tne  purchase  of 
things  in  the  open  market.  We  have  heard  gentlemen  presuming  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  committee,  or  perhaps  the  hope  of  diverting  attention,  say  that  the  bill 
applies,  not  only  to  the  purchase  of  a  nail  but  the  iron  ore  that  goes  into  the  nail;  not 
only  building  ships,  not  only  making  overcoats,  but  even  the  grass  and  the  seeds  that 
the  Government  purchases.  If  there  was  any  attempt  to  get  down  to  the  absurd  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  was  the  successful  effort.  Who  asks  for  such  a  proposition? 
Did  you  hear  any  advocate  of  the  bill  claim  it?  Does  any  member  of  the  committee 
argue  it?  Does  any  member  of  the  committee  advocate  it?  The  opponents  of  the 
bill  try  to  make  the  provisions  of  this  eight-hour  bill  so  wide  and  so  universal  as  to 
kill  it  with  kindness.  We  contend  that  there  is  all  the  world  of  difference  in  a  contract 
to  deliver  supplies  and  to  contract  to  build  or  construct  a  vessel  or  any  other  requirement 
of  the  Government  other  than  those  things  which  can  be  supplied  in  the  open  market. 
And,  further,  if  there  were  any  contention  al3out  that,  I  should  say  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Lindsay  to  the  bill  of  last  Congress  (the  then  House  bill  7389) 
would  cover  that  ground  and  eliminate  that  opposition. 

Mr.  McCleary.  What  was  that  amendment? 

Mr.  FuRUSETH.  It  shall  not  apply  to  those  things  bought  in  the  open  market. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  on  file  here.  It  is  incorporated  in  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Sulzer  and  referred  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  And,  so  far  as  the  railroads  are  concerned,  and  the  application  of 
them.  I  would  say  that  the  amendm^t  offered  to  the  bill  by  Senator  Gear  m  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  provides  against  that,  and  we  would  say  that  we 
would  have  no  hesitancy  in  giving  our  assent  to  that  amendment  before  this  committee. 
And,  let  me  add.  we  do  not  readily  assent  to  these  amendments  because  we  like  them, 
because  if  our  desires  were  taken  into  consideration.  I  repeat,  we  should  have  that 
eight-hour  law  applied  to  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  gentlemen,  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  this  committee 
in  the  main  have  proven  some  things  beyond  the  peradventure  of  a  doubt,  and  they  ore 
the  very  things  that  we  do  not  claim .  Y  ou  will  notice  that  there  is  a  marked  unanimity 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  some  things  on  the  part  of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared. 
All  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  this  committee  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
say  that  they  have  the  best  workmen  in  their  respective  trades;  each  particular  wit- 
ness has  the  best  workmen  in  his  particular  line  of  business.  Another  thing  they 
agree  on  is  that  each  of  them  is  paying  the  highest  wages  in  his  trade.  But  upon  every 
practical  question  upon  which  the  principles  of  this  bill  hinge,  every  witness  has 
contradicted  the  other  and  many  of  them  have  contradicted  themselves.  We  have 
heard  that  it  would  destroy  foreign  trade;  it  would  destroy  any  opportunity  for  the 
growth  of  our  foreign  trade.    Gentlemen,  it  was  disputed  here  time  and  again,  and  I 
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have  the  utmoet  regard  for  both  the  sincerity  and  the  intell^ence  of  Jud^  McCammon, 
who  appeared  aa  one  of  the  counsel  in  opposition  to  this  bill;  but  I  think  it  is  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  facts,  or  my  intellect  is  so  dull  that  I  can  not  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  pl&in  terms.  He  and  I  seem  to  have  gained  different  notions  of  what  Mr. 
Cramp  said  oefore  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  at  its  hearing  upon 
this  very  bill  in  the  last  Congress.    Permit  me  to  read  from  his  testimony: 

[Page  23  of  Senate  hearing.] 

"The  Chairman.  I  will  put  two  or  three  questions  to  Mr.  Cramp.  The  first  q^ues- 
tion  is,  as  to  the  contentment  of  the  employees;  the  second,  as  to  the  practicability 
of  letting  subcontracts  under  the  application  of  the  eight-hour  law;  and  thet  hira, 
as  to  the  possibility  of  replacing  shifts  of  men. 

"Mr.  Cramp.  In  my  experience,  which  runs  over  a  period  of  a  good  many  years — 
from  the  time  I  was  19  years  old — I  never  knew  one  of  our  men  to  advocate  this  question 
of  eight  hours  for  a  day's  labor. 

"Mr.  Perkins.  How  many  men  have  you  in  your  employment? 

"Mr.  Cramp.  About  5,000  noi^r.  We  will  have  7,000.  perhaps,  in  a  short  time,  il 
there  is  no  disturbing  element  introduced.  I  have  been  in  the  business  as  a  working- 
man,  as  a  manager,  and  as  an  officer  of  the  company,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  since  I 
was  19  years  of  age. " 

This  IS  really  where  I  ought  to  have  begun: 

(Continuing.) 

"Mr.  Gear.  You  have  recently  done  some  work  for  Ilussia? 

*'  Mr.  Cramp.  Yes.  In  this  Russian  business  we  had  to  compete  with  Germany  and 
France  and,  to  some  extent,  with  England. 

"Mr.  Gear.  Would  the  passage  of  this  law  interfere  with  the  construction  of  those 
ships? 

Mr.  Cramp.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  not  have  one  set  of  men  working  ten  hours  a  day 
and  another  set  of  men  working  eight  hours  a  day  for  the  same  pay. 

"Mr.  Gear.  You  would  have  to  apply  the  same  rule  of  labor  to  all  of  them? 

"Mr.  Cr.\mp.  Yes,  sir;  we  competed  with  Germany  and  France.  The  minister  of 
finance  in  Russia  desired  that  France  should  build  these  ships  that  we  are  going  to 
take.  He  said  France  was  a  great  holder  of  the  Russian  loan.  His  argument  was 
an  exceedingly  good  one.  The  French  bankers  came  there,  and  the  mipbuildeiB 
themselves  came.  They  wanted  a  share  of  the  Russian  work,  and  so  the  minister  of 
marine  of  Russia  invited  the  friends  of  these  bankers  to  send  in  proposals.  The 
French  wanted  six  months  to  prepare  the  drawings,  to  give  the  price,  for  the  ships 
we  are  going  to  undertake  to  aelivex  in  thirty  months.  We  ^ve  the  price  without 
•  a  drawing,  simply  having  a  letter  covering  the  general  specifications,  and  we  are 
going  on  with  the  work  and  with  the  drawings,  at  the  same  time. 

"As  we  have  our  own  way  in  the  work  and  no  retarding  inspection  methods,  we 
expect  to  deliver  the  ship  in  thirty  months.  The  French  wanted  five  years,  and  the 
Germans  and  Russians  wanted  more  money  and  longer  time. " 

Mr.  McCammon.  Yau  had  better  finish  that  paragraph. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  The  Germans  wanted  more  money  and  a  longer  time. 

(Continuing  to  read  from  testimony:) 

"We  secured  these  vessels  because  we  could  build  them  at  a  little  less  than  they 
could  and  in  a  shorter  time;  but  if  we  are  to  have  an  outside  interference  with  our 
business  by  people  who  have  no  reflponsibility— «i  business  that  has  taken  three  or 
four  generations  to  buUd  up — ^we  might  as  well  go  out  and  get  a  basket  with  a  pole 
and  nail  on  the  end  of  it.**  ."1| 

Before  continuing  another  question  that  has  been  asked  and  "answered,  let  me  say 
that  you  will  observe  the  first  part  is  a  statement  of  fact — what  he  did  secure — ^and  the 
other  is  a  matter  of  opinion  that  might  occur.  My  statement  in  sayinjg  that  Cramp, 
in  the  testimony  and  in  the  argument  made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Education  last  year,  admitted  that  he  could  and  did  manufacture  ships  at  a  lesser 
cost  and  in  one-half  the  time  that  the  French  shipbuilders  could  cojistruct  these 
vessels,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  French  workmen  in  that  line  of  trade  worked 
longer  hours,  was  based  on  that  evidence. 

Mr.  FuRUSETH.  Twelve  hours. 

Mr.  GoMPBRS.  Twelve  hours,  and  receive  lesser  pay;  that  it  did  not  destroy  hie 
opportunity  to  build  these  ships,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gave  him  the  opportunity, 
and  my  statement  was  correct  and  Judge  McCammon  in  disputing  that  fell  in  error. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  wiU.onljr  say  this,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee:  That 
Mr.  Cramp  has  informed  me — informed  me  shortly  after  the  testimony  was  published, 
and  has  informed  me  a  half  dozen  times  since — of  his  entire  willingness  to  explain 
what  he  meant;  what  he  did  say  was  (and  he  has  told  me  that  he  forgot  to  cover  this 
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point  when  he  was  before  this  committee)  that  he  woulcT be  out  his  money  a  less  time, 
oecause  he  could  build  the  ship  in  less  time;  he  would  be  out  the  money  that  was 
involved  in  the  purchase  of  material  less  time  than  either  the  French  or  the  German 
or  the  Russian  Governments.  Therefore  he  could  afford  to  bid  less.  It  was  a  question 
of  time  entirely;  whereas  the  French  wanted  five  vears  the  CJramps  could  build  in 
thirty  months,  and  for  that  reason  they  could  afford  to  take  the  contract  at  less,  or  a 
little  less,  as  he  expressed  it.    It  was  a  question  of  time  and  not  a  question  of  money. 

The  Chaibman.  About  what  was  the  cost  of  one  of  those  ships? 

Mr.  McCa.mmon.  The  Russian  ships? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  McGammon.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  a  battle  ship  costs  between 
14,000,000  and  $5,000,000,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  GoMFERs.  Let  me  say  that  the  statement  is  in  exact  accord  with  our  contention; 
that  is,  our  contention  that  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  means  better  workmen, 

r*cker  workmen;  that  that  means  brighter  workmen;  that  it  means  better  machinery ; 
t  it  means  machinery  driven  at  a  greater  velocity;  that  it  means  getting  out  the 
work  in  shorter  time,  and  hence  you  can  produce  cheaper  and  drive  every  lon^-hour 
country  out  of  the  world's  market.  If  that  were  not  a  fact,  where  would  we  be  in  the 
competition  with  China,  with  the  products  of  China?  ^liere  would  be  be  in  compe- 
tition with  that  6  cents  a  day  labor  with  our  |2  or  $3  a  day  workmen?  What  we  object 
to  in  the  Chinaman  is  that  they  shall  come  here  and  deteriorate  our  manhood;  but  in 
the  world's  market  they  can  not  hold  a  candle  to  the  smallest  pigmy  among  the 
Americans. 

But  I  will  read  briefly  further  from  this  testimony.  Mr.  Perkins  asked  Mr.  Cramp 
another  question  (reading): 

'^Mr.  Perkins.  You  have  also  built  ships  for  the  Japanese  Government,  have  you 
not? 

*'Mr  Cramp.  Yes.  That  was  lower  by  20  per  cent  than  Armstrong;  iind  the  Ger- 
mans were  bidding  also." 

Armstrong,  supposed  to  be  the  greatest  shipbuilder  now  extant,  could  not  bid  against 
the  Cramp  Company.  It  is  the  false  position  of  the  old  school  of  political  economy 
which  can  not  see  beyond  their  noses.  Cheap  laborers  do  not  mean  cheap  labor. 
Dear  laborers  mean  cheap  labor  and  the  best  results.  Long-hour  workmen  are  cheap 
laboreis,  but 'those  cheap  men  are  really  dear  laborers,  and  short-hour  men  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  cheapest  labor.  If  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  man  here 
he  need  not  go  to  any  class  in  political  economy  for  the  verification  of  that.  The  facts, 
as  they  are  patent  to  all  men,  demonstrate  it  beyond  the  peradventure  of  a  doubt. 

Who  would  think  of  getting  out  a  64-page  paper  for  one  single  issue,  aff  we  see  the 
product  of  a  morning  paper  quite  often?  Yes;  I  have  seen,  I  think,  an  issue  of  100 
pages.  Think  of  it,  of  anything  like  that  being  done  by  6  cents  a  day  laborers;  it  being 
gotten  out  by  6  cents  a  day  laborers.  Electric  railroads.  Imagine  their  operation  in 
countries  where  the  laborers  earn  6  cents  a  day.  Imagine  steam  railroads,  thousands 
and  thousands  of  miles,  traversing  from  one  end  to  the  other  end  of  the  continent 
within  a  few  days,  operating  succesrauUy  financially  in  a  country  where  the  laborers  earn 
6  cents  a  day.  Think  of  the  homes  of  the  workers,  where  the  toilers  earn  small  wages 
and  y^tk  long  hours,  and  compare  them  with  the  homes  of  the  workers  in  America. 
Look  at  the  comparative  intelligence  of  the  men  there  and  their  productive  power, 
their  consuming  power.  And,  after  all,  what  is  the  purpose  of  productionr  Is  it 
amply  that  we  may  produce  piles  of  goods  and  wealth,  or  is  production  carried  on  with 
that  one  purpose  of  use  and  consumption?  The  consuming  power  of  lone-hour  work- 
men as  compared  with  the  minimum — ^the  consuming  power  of  poorly  paid  workmen — 
need  not  even  be  stated,  for  it  carries  with  it  its  own  answer. 

A  short  while  ago  I  read  a  statement  by  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  in  which  he  compared  the  great  horsepower  now 
employed  bv  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  production  and  distribution;  I  think 
it  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  400,000,000  of  people.  He  eave  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  increased  productivity  of  each  laborer  in  the  Unitea  States  now  as 
comimred  with  twenty  years  a^.  If  I  have  your  permission,  and  can  find  that  state- 
ment^ I  should  like  to  include  it  in  my  remarks,  for  1  think  it  will  be  a  most  remarkable 
showing  as  to  the  wonderful  increase.  We  have  so  long  r^^arded  man  the  worker  as  a 
wealth  producer  that  we  have  brutalized  our  sensibilities  until  we  hear  statements 
made,  before  this  very  committee,  that  manufocturers  who  come  here  in  opposition 
to  this  bill  have  no  regard  for  their  machinery  or  for  their  men. 

Is  it  not  peculiar  how  solicitous  manv  of  these  employers  have  been  for  the  welfare 
of  their  men?  Is  it  not  peculiar  that  they  are  so  sohcitous  that  their  men  be  not  per- 
mitted to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day?  They  have  not  only  appeared  here  as  so 
oolicitous  to  protect  the  interests  of  their  employees  agsdnst  being  permitted  to  work 
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no  more  than  eight  hours,  bu£  they  have  had  the  presumption  to  say  to  this  committee 
tiiat  they  represent  their  men;  that  in  their  name  they  protest  against  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  and  yet  they  have  never  taken  one  of  their  employees  into  consultation  or 
conference  as  to  what  the  wishes  of  thoee  emplovees  are.  Yes;  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
tenses of  these  men  to  say  that  their  employees  ao  not  want  this  eight-hour  bill  and 
are  opposed  to  it,  and  that  these  employers  appear  here  in  their  name  to  protest  against 
fJhis  Dul,  we  find  that  in  at  least  two  instances  witnesses  who  have  appesured  before  this 
committee  have  been  witnesses  whose  employees  have  been  out  on  strike  in  order  to 
convince  the  employer  that  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  necessary. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  none  of  the  Government's  business  how  long  these  people  work; 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  work  as  long  as  they  pleased;  and  this  morning  we 
heard  a  statement  that  these  men  should  not  have  theur  liberties  curtailed  by  a  limita- 
tion of  the  hoiurs  of  their  labor.  You  have  heard  these  great  men  who  have  appeared 
here  as  witnesses  before  this  committee,  and  who,  it  is  stated,  have  risen  from  simple 
beginnings,  from  workmen  on  small  wages  to  attain  these  great  positions  in  the  world 
of  industry,  and  are  |>owers  of  finance.  I  would  commend  to  Mr.  Hayden  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  the  changed  conditions  obtaining  when  these  men  started 
ai^d  the  conditions  of  to-day,  with  a  concentrated  wealth,  a  highly  developed  and 
concentrated  industry  and  machinerv,  and  see  where  the  opportunity  comes  in  for  a 
man  to  rise  by  long  hours  of  labor.  He  will  find  that,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  appear,  that  the  men  who  work  the  longest  number  of  hours  are  those 
who  receive  the  smsulest  wages  in  that  trade.  If  Mr.  Hayden  or  any  other  gentleman 
doubts  l^at  proposition,  that  universal  law  in  economics  and  fact  and  life,  I  commend 
him  to  go  to  any  industrial  establishment  in  the  United  States,  and  he  will  find  it 
verified. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  mean  in  the  same  class  of  employment? 

Mr.  GoMPBRS.  In  the  same  class  of  emplojonent — not  necessarily,  either;  different 
classes  of  employnient,  of  wage  labor.  You  will  find,  for  instance — I  will  put  it  in  this 
way — ^two  industries.  Take  any  two  industries  that  one  can  think  of,  and  they  should, 
of  course,  be  comparatively  of  the  same  extension,  and  you  will  find  that  where  the 
houn  of  labor  of  tne  employees  in  the  one  industry  are  longer  than  the  hours  of  labor 
in  another  industry  the  waees  of  those  who  work  the  longest  hours  are  lower  than  those 
who  work  in  an  industry  where  the  hours  of  labor  are  less.  You  will  find  where  there 
•re  two  establishments  of  the  same  industry,  doing  exactly  the  same  clasbof  work,  that 
the  men  who  are  emploved  at  the  various  classes  of  the  one  trade  that  work  the  hours 
of  labor  which  are  the  longest,  that  the  w^es  of  thoee  who  work  in  the  longer-hour 
establishments  are  less  than  the  wages  of  thoee  in  the  establishment  where  the  lessor 
hours  obtain. 

I  say  upon  the  surface  it  appears  paradoxical,  because  we  have  been  told  so  often, 
we  have  been  told  so  freauently  and  with  such  seeming  persistency,  that  the  more 
you  work  the  more  you  will  own.  The  fact  is  the  longer  hours  vou  work  the  less  of  it 
the  worker  owns.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that  he  has  less  time  to  tnink  and  to  act  that  he 
may  come  to  his  own.  Not  only  does  that  proposition  apply  to  industries  or  any  one 
industry;  but  it  applies  equally  to  di fferent  countries.  It  nas  the  same  force  and  effect 
in  two  different  States  in  our  Union.  It  has  the  same  application  to  two  establish- 
ments in  any  one  city,  or,  if  they  be  remotely  removed  from  each  other,  in  affy  part 
of  the  world. 

The^  is  a  strange  contrast,  just  a  little  light  in  a  dark  spot,  when  we  come  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Carhartt,  of  Detroit,  who  appeared  before  this  committee. 
I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  shaking  liands  with  Mr. 
Carhartt.  He  spoke  of  his  own  experience.  He  spoke  of  the  result  of  the  effort  to 
establish  the  eight-hour  day,  and  that  it  was  made  with  the  honest  desire  to  see  whether 
the  eight-hour  day  could  be  put  into  active  operation  and  successful  operation,  and 
he  attests  that  the  product  in  his  establishment  was  never  better,  was  never  as  good ,  was 
never  as  great;  that  the  feeling  of  genial  interest  in  each  other  between  the  employees 
and  the  employer  was  never  so  fi^od  as  now,  and  he  attributes  it  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  eight-hour  day  in  his  establishment  and  the  organization  of  the  working  people. 

Is  it  not  fearful  to  contemplate  that,  as  we  have  heard  one  witness  after  the  other 
appearing  before  this  committee  and  admitting  that  their  establishments  have  existed 
from  thirty  to,  in  one  case,  I  think,  nearly  ninety  years,  and  having  progressed  from 
almost  primitive  conditions  of  industry,  until  to-cby  they  are  eauippea  with  the  high- 
est development  of  machinery  and  improvements,  is  it  not  feanul  to  contemplate 
upon  the  fact  that  they  have  almost  boastfully  contended  that  the  hours  of  labor  in 
their  respective  establishments  have  not  changed  one  minute?  You  may  know,  gentle- 
men, that  the  American  labor  movement  had  its  first  inception  nearly  a  hundred  yean 
ago;  that  here  and  there,  where  unfair  conditions  might  obtain,  an  effort  was  made  to 
organize  and  to  secure  redress,  if  it  were  possible  without  resort  to  a  cessation  of  work 
or  a  strike.     In  other  cases  a  strike  was  necessary. 
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So  we  find  the  strike  already  in  existence  in  1806  in  New  York,  and  several  strikes 
occurred  within  a  period  of  ten  y^rs  thereafter.  But  from  the  moment  of  the  devel< 
opment  of  industry  in  this  country  up  to  the  present  day  there  has  not  been  a  cessation 
of  one  moment  of  the  e£fort  to  orgamze  the  working  people.  There  is,  and  has  been, 
a  continuity  in  the  labor  movement  of  America,  growing  in  numbers,  in  intelligence 
I  hope,  in  effectiveness  I  know,  and  in  spite  of  these  efforts,  in  spite  of  sacrifices  borne 
by  men  who  have  suffered  the  privations  of  hunger,  it  Ms  Cailea  to  have  the  slightest 
izmuence  upon  these  captains  of  industry  and  powers  of  finance  who  have  appeared  in 
opposition  to  this  bill.  It  has  failed  to  have  the  slighest  influence  in  changing  them  to 
have  the  slightest  consideration  for  their  men.  Consideration  for  their  men?  No.  As 
it  was  said  by  one  of  the  witnesseSy  "We  have  no  consideration  for  our  ra&chinerv  or 
for  our  men."  And,  by  the  way,  I  want  to  say  that  I  honor  that  man's  candor.  Vou 
remember  that  when  Mr.  Harrah,  the  president  of  the  Midvale  3teel  Company,  was 
upon  the  stand  he  told  you  that  he  was  not  a  philanthropist;  that  his  concern  was  not 
conducted  for  that  purpose,  but  that  when  the  men  were  operating  a  machine,  the  life 
of  which  was  ordinarily  two  years,  for  instance,  if  that  machine  was  not  destroyed  or 
broken  within  eight  or  ten  months  he  would  want  to  know  why  that  machine  lived, 
because  he  proposed  to  get  everything  possible  out  of  the  machine  and  the  men. 

It  is  true  that  the  other  witnesses  stated  that  they  were  very  solicitous  for  the  welfare 
of  their  employees;  it  is  true  that  they  wanted  to  convey  to  this  committee  that  they 
had  the  interests  of  their  emplovees  at  heart,  but  do  you  not'  know  that  Mr.  Booth, 
also  the  representative  of  the  Micival'i  Steel  Company,  used  the  very  same  oily,  smooth 
statements  and  aiguments  and  words,  and  if  Mr.  Harrah  had  not  been  so  frank  in  his 
statements  we  would  have  upon  the  record  that  the  Midvale  Steel  Company  is  just  as 
solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  its  emplovees  as  are  the  other  employers  who  appeared 
before  this  committee,  and  not  that  it,  like  they,  was  desirious  of  driving  the  macltines 
and  the  men  to  their  utmost  capacity. 

(At  1.25  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  1.45  p.  m.) 

Mr.  GoMPERS  (continuing).  I  think  it  is  due  to  you,  as  it  is  due  to  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  this  subject,  that  some  attention  be  given  to  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses and  the  ai^ument  of  some  of  the  counsel.  I  regret  very  much  that  Mr.  Cramp, 
of  the  Cramp  Ship  Company,  should  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  substitute' abuse  of 
the  men  who  advocate  tnis  bill  for  argument  in  support  of  his  contention  against  it. 

Before  reverting  to  that,  however,  I  will  quote  a  remark  he  made,  and  which  is 
repeated  by  some  others,  that  "all  industry  has,  by  common  consent  or  usage,  gone  to 
the  basis  of  ten  hours."  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Cramp  is  aware  that  it  required 
more  than  half  a  centiury  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  working  people  of  the  country  to 
secure  even  the  ten-hour  day.  The  history  of  the  struggles  undertaken  and  the  burdens 
borne  by  the  working  people  of  the  Unitea  States  to  convince  the  employers  that  a  ten- 
hour  day  was  better,  more  advantageous  in  every  way,  than  the  old  longer-hour 
system  has  not  yet  been  written. 

But  the  statement  of  Mr.  Cramp  that  all  industry,  by  common  consent  or  usage,  has 
gone  to  the  basis  of  ten  hours  is  faulty.  It  does  not  conform  to  the  facts.  It  is  true 
that  in  his  establishment  to  a  considerable  extent,  Imd  in  the  establishments  of  the 
companies  whose  representatives  have  appeared  before  you  a^inst  this  bill,  the  basis 
is  ten  hours;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  industry  has  departed  from  that  basis  within 
these  past  ten  years  and  that  this  departure  had  its  inception  in  the  labor  movements  to 
inaugurate  the  nine-hour  day,  and  the  eight-hour  system  subsequently.  I  might 
say  tnat  in  the  sixties  there  was  a  strike  of  more  than  100,000  workmen  in  the  city  of 
New  York  for  the  eight-hour  workday,  and  it  was  even  very  largely  enforced  for  a  time, 
but  not  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  be  given  a  proper  test,  nor  to' secure  its  final 
establishment,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  employers  of  labor  who  nave  conceded,  either  by  mu- 
tual consent  or  as  the  result  of  a  stnke,  the  eight-hour  workday,  they  hold  in  mental 
reservation  the  hope,  or  the  effort,  to  get  back  to  the  old  r^me,  the  old  system. 

It  is  only  after  the  system  has  been  given  a  fair  test,  after  it  has  been  established 
for  a  period,  say,  of  one  year,  that  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  the  entire  industrial 
history  where  the  eight-hour  day  has  obtained  for  a  year  or  more  where  either  the  em- 
ployer or  employees  have  desir^  to  go  back,  much  less  have  gone  back,  from  the  eight- 
hour  workday.  In  1884  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  being,  as  its  name  implies, 
a  federation  of  the  trade  unions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  practically  on  the 
American  continent,  endeavored  to  establish  an  eight-hour  workday,  to  go  Into  opera- 
tion on  May  1,  1886.  The  methods  employed  were  agitation,  public  meetings,  public 
press,  pamphlets;  and  men  of  known  ability,  economists,  writers,  students,  were  asked 
to'contribute  toward  the  literature  upon  that  subject.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  were 
asked  to  deliver  sermons  upon  the  question.  Employers  of  labor  were  appealed  to  to 
inaugurate  the  system,  and  as  a  result  of  that  effort  more  than  a  half  a  million  of  the  work- 
ing people  of  the  United  States  secured  a  substantial  reduction  in  their  hours  of  labor, 
many  oi  them  going  to  the  eight-hour  system. 
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It  is  within  the  recollection  of  the  members  of  this  committee  that  the  employees 
on  the  street  railroads  of  our  various  municipalities  toiled  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
hours  every  day.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  but  few  cities  in  the  United  States 
to-day  where  the  employees  work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day.  Employees  on  the 
steam  railroads  of  our  country  worked  from  ten  to  twelve  ana  sixteen  hours  a  day. 
Now  there  are  few  roads  and  few  runs  that  involve  the  labor  of  eight  hours  in  any  one 
day.  The  bakers,  who  worked  proverbially  as  long  as  they  could  stand,  and,  aa  some- 
times I  have  had  the  occasion  to  facetiously  state,  when  exhausted  would  lie  down  on 
their  dough  and  rise  with  it — ^the  hours  or  the  bakers  have  been  reduced  since  that 
period  from  those  long,  wearisome  hours  of  labor  until  the  rule  among  the  bakers  is  ten 
nours  a  day;  in  some  instances  nine. 

The  printers  and  compositors,  and  all  employed  in  the  printine  trade,  used  to  work 
from  ten  to  fourteen  hours  a  day.  To-day  the  printers  and  allied  trades  seldom  work 
more  than  eight  to  nine  hours  a  day.  The  iron  and  steel  workers  toiled  from  early 
morning  until  late  at  night,  and  in  no  branch  of  the  industry  was  it  less  than  ten  hours. 
In  many  instances  the  hours  of  labor  to-day  are  eight,  nine,  and  ten,  in  some  less  than 
eight.  The  iron  molders  toiled— and  by  the  way,  when  these  lone;  hours  obtained  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  the  same  specious  pleading  was  indulged  in,  that  the 
industry  could  not  be  successfully  earned  on  unless  these  men  worked  these  long 
hours— in  the  iron  moMing,  the  rule  was  twelve  hours  a  day.  To-day  it  is  usually 
eight,  and  only  seldom  nine. 

In  the  tailoring  industry  the  hours  of  labor  were  any  time — as  long  a  time  as  the 
men  and  women  and  children  could  stand  or  sit  and  work— so  long  as  they  were  awake; 
and  their  hours  of  rest  were  stolen  in  short  relays  while  lying  down  on  the  garments 
Uiey  were  making.  The  hours  of  labor  of  the  tailors  to-day  are  usually  nine,  in  some 
of  tne  branches  eight,  and  it  has  been  a  demand  of  the  organization  that  the  employers 
furnish  workshops  for  the  tailors;  so  that  the  sweatshop  and  home  industry  has  been 
abolished  for  sanitary  reasons  and  for  reasons  of  economy. 

Another  industry,  the  brewery  industry,  perhaps  not  so  important,  it  is  true,  as 
industries  generally,  but  it  is  an  industry  in  which  the  delicacy  of  the  work  and  the 
importance  of  one  set  of  men  taking  up  tne  work  where  another  set  left  off  is  none  the 
less  than  in  any  other  in  the  country.  We  all  know  that  the  old-time  idea  of  the 
managers  in  the  brewery  industry  wa£  that  the  men  were  required  to  rise  in  the  mom^* 
ing  at  3  o'clock,  work  continuously  until  7  or  8  in  the  evening,  with  the  interruption 
of  a  few  siestas  for  meals — luncheon  and  dinner — ^that  work  was  thought  necessary  to 
be  done  on  Sundays,  and  without  this  system,  or  by  any  departure  from  it,  the  entire 
brewery  system  would  be  destroyed,  because  it  could  not  be  successfully  conducted. 
I  heard,  it  from  Colonel  Seifert,  the  secretary  of  the  Employing  Brewers'  Association 
of  New  York,  when  he  made  the  statement  to  me  that  the  labor  oiganizations  have 
dearly  proven  beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt  that  the  industry  can  be  conducted 
upon  the  ten-hour  basis.  He  said  it  was  a  dear  lesson  that  they  had  learned,  "but 
the  employers  have  been  taught  that  lesson  by  your  labor  oiganizations  and  we  admit 
it.*'  And  I  want  to  say  to  you^ gentlemen,  that  the  brewery  industry  has  been  con- 
ducted for  the  past  fifteen  years  upon  the  ten-hour  basis,  and  that  now  there  are  two 
centers— two  of  the  laiveet  centers  in  this  country  where  the  brewery  industry  is  car- 
ried on,  St.  Louis  and  Milwaukee — ^where  the  nine-hour  day  prevails  generally.  And 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  we  shall  convince  the  brewery  employers  that  eight  hours 
is  even  better,  more  economical,  more  successful. 

I  presume  that  the  bicycle  workers  can  scarcely  be  cited,  for  their  trade  as  bicycle 
workers  has  not  been  in  existence  for  such  a  period  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  comparison; 
but  they  are  machinists,  screwmakers,  wheelmakers,  buffers,  polishers,  and  assemblers, 
and  these  trades  have  been  long  in  existence.  They  are  the  branches  of  the  bicycle 
trade,  and  the  hours  of  labor  of  these  men  have  been  reduced  from  twelve,  until  toAlay 
ten,  and  many  even  nine  hours  a  day. 

In  the  trade  which  I  have  nven  twenty-six  years  of  my  life  to,  cigar  making,  the 
system  was  there  that  men  worked  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night.  The  organi- 
zation prescribed  no  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor  until  1884,  and  then  we  adopted 
the  rule  that  ten  hours  should  be  the  limit.  In  1885  the  convention  of  the  organized 
cigar  makers  of  the  country  made  it  a  part  of  its  fundamental  law  of  the  oigantzation 
tlukt  no  member  be  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  on  and  after  May 
1, 1886.  From  that  time  until  the  present  day  the  steady  moral  and  material  improve- 
ment of  the  cigar  makers  and  their  condition  can  not  be  measured  when  compared  to 
their  previous  condition,  and  so  great  has  been  the  effect  of  that  system  upon  the 
cigar  makers  that  within  the  past  month  2,400  cigar  makers  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
working  for  the  firm  known  as  Kerbs,  Wertheim  &  Schiffer— 2,000  of  whom  are  non- 
unionista— have  been  on  strike;  for  what?  To  secure  the  eight-hour  day.  The 
clerks,  who  are  always  required  to  toil  in  l^e  stores  from  early  morning  until  late  at 
night,  have  secured  early  closing,  or,  in  other  words,  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor, 
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and  within  twenty-four  hours  a  settlement  was  achieved  with  one  of  the  firms  in  this 
city  by  which  an  additional  hour  has  been  thrown  off  the  work  of  the  clerks. 

The  coopers,  the  electrical  workers,  the  engineers,  the  glass  blowers,  have  all  reduced 
the  hours  of  their  labor,  and  perhaps  the  glass  industry  is  as  good  an  illustration  as  any, 
in  which  the  melting  of  the  material  that  goes  to  make  up  the  glass  is  just  sts  delicate 
'and  essential  as  any  process  in  any  industry  in  the  country,  and  yet  the  hours  of  labor 
have  been  reduced  with  successful  and  effective  results. 

The  machinists,  as  you  know,  have  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  until  they  are  usually 
nine,  and  as  you  further  know,  within  this  past  two  montlis  there  have  been  strikes 
of  machinists  in  Chicago,  in  Cleveland,  in  Columbus,  in  New  York,  all  for  a  shorter 
workday. 

Mr.  McCaumon.  How  has  that  been  resolved,  may  I  ask  you,  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  In  Chicago,  with  the  machinists,  there  has  been  an  agreement 
between  the  representatives  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  and  the 
representatives  of  the  employers'  association,  and  the  nine-hour  workday  obtains 
in  Chicago  to-day.  with  the  question  of  a  further  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  being 
submitted  to  arbitration. 

Mr.  Emerson.  They  conceded  one  hour. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Perliaps  it  might  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  this  morning's  Philadelphia  paper  we  see  that  the  carpenters  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  had  a  meeting  last  night,  practically  to  celebrate  the  compromise 
effected  for  35  cents  an  hour  in  pay  and  the  eight-hour  day  granted,  the  only  question 
in  the  dispute  being  as  to  the  pay  for  overtime.  And,  by  the  way,  in  speaking  of  pay 
for  overtime,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  reason  of  this  system  of  extra 
pay  for  overtime.  A  number  of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  here  would  have 
the  committee  believe  that  this  extra  pay  for  overtime  was  granted  as  a  matter  of  jus- 
tice conceived  on  the  part  of  the  employers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  extra  pay  for  over- 
time, or  time  and  a  half,  or  double  time,  so  called,  for  overtime,  is  not  the  result  of 
any  concession  voluntarily  granted  by  the  employers,  but  was  a  demand  for  which 
the  organized -labor  movement  had  to  fight  and  stmggleand  contend.  It  was  inaugu- 
rated to  penalize  overtime — not  that  the  inen  wanted  the  increa.sed  pay,  but  that  it 
should  not  be  resorted  to. 

Mr.  RioRDAN.  Under  this  bill  it  does  away  with  overtime? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RioRDAN.  Even  at  any  increased  pay? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  admits  that  three  shifts  of  men  may  be  employed  for 
the  entire  twenty-four  hours,  and,  of  course,  in  an  emergency,  in  case  of  war  or  ereat 
damages  by  flood  or  fire,  longer  hours  than  eight  may  be  required  or  permitted  wnere 
one  or  two  shifts  of  men  work.  • 

Mr.  RiORDAN.  A  man  could  not  be  employed  on  one  eight-hour  shift  and  on  any 
part  of  any  other  eight-hour  shift  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  No,  sir;  except  under  the  emergencies  I  have  referred  to.  Hut  the 
idea  of  this  extra  pay  for  overtime  has  been  contended  for  and  penalized  in  order  to 
avoid  overtime,  because  it  seems  that  when  what  is  known  technically  as  straight  time 
is  paid  for  overtime,  the  overtime  has  become  the  general  rule  by  lengthening  the 
daily  hours  of  labor. 

Mr.  RiORDAN.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  in  all  discussions  for  eight  hours  in  the  past  the 
workmen  always  had  an  agreement  for  extra  compensation  for  overtime? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  For  that  reason,  that  I  have  tried  to  mention,  in  order  to  absolutely 
avoid  it.  To  take  a  particular  trade,  my  own,  the  cigarmaking  trade:  A  member  of 
the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  is  not  permitted  to  work  overtime,  and  that  is 
the  best  penalty  we  could  employ. 

Mr.  RiORDAN.  No  matter  what  compensation? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That's  it.  It  is  not  even  attempted,  except  by  a  few  cheap-John 
employers. 

Mr.  RiORDAN.  In  some  of  them  they  allow  them  to  work  overtime  and  time  and  a 
half  and  to  have  double  time. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  As  a  penalty,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  avoided.  But  you  will  observe  that 
for  the  Government  we  provide  in  this  bill  that  it  shall  not  have  overtime,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency,  of  war,  fire,  flood,  and  so  forth;  while  with  the  employer  we  can 
make  no  such  provisions,  because  the  employer  has  no  war.  But  if  there  be  an  emer- 
gency, then  the  workmen  may  work;  but  it  is  penalized  in  order  that  long  hours  of 
&bor  shall  not  become  the  rule. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  further  refer  to  the  railway  employees.  That  has 
been  covered  already.  I  would  say  that  in  the  textile  industries  the  hours  of  labor 
have  6een  reduced,  and  generally  by  legislation,  for  in  those  industries  there  is  such  a 
laige  employment  of  women  and  children  that  upon  the  ground  of  the  protection  and 
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safety  of  the  women  and  children  in  these  industries  State  legislation  has  been  in- 
voked. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  think  there  are  some  exceptions  to  that.  I  think  there  are  some  ex- 
ceptions. I  think  I  know  of  some  instances  where  the  hours  have  been  reduced  by 
the  employers  because  they  thought  they  could  obtain  better  and  more  satisfactory 
results. 

Mr.  GoMPBRS.  I  believe  that  is  true,  by  consent,  with  some  employers. 

Mr.  Henrt.  In  the  town  I  live  in  the  hours  have  been  reduced. 

-Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  was  subsequent  to  the  obtaining  of  the  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labor  by  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Henrt.  But  it  was  prior  to  the  passage  of  our  present  eiffht-hour  law. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  come  after  the  actual  reduction  or  before? 

Mr.  Gompers.  It  came  after.  They  have  been  brought  to  the  courts  in  this  man- 
ner, that  the  management  of  the  companies  who  or  which  have  violated  the  law  have 
been  brought  to  the  courts  and  punished — fined. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  women  and  children,  or  children  only? 

Mr.  Gompers.  More  to  children.  But  as  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  Arkwiight  Club 
— ^that  is  the  association  of  textile  manufacturers  of  New  England — as  their  attorney 
said  before  the  committee  on  labor  of  the  Massachusetts  l^;islature  some  three  or  four 
years  ago,  when  we  advocated  a  bill  for  the  still  further  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
to  fifty-five  per  week,  if  you  take  the  women  and  children  out  of  the  mills  you  strike  a^ 
the  heart  of^the  industrv. 

Mr.  Henry.  Out  of  the  textile  industries? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henry.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Gompers.  In  other  words,  when  the  women  and  children  are  not  permitted  to 
work  more  than  a  certain  number  of  hours  the  men  can  not  work  these  hours.  But  I 
want  to  say  that  that  was  one  of  our  i>reinises. 

Tl^e  Chairman.  The  case  cited  in  Illinois  this  morning,  I  think,  was  that  of  a 
woman. 

Mr.  Henry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  most  of  the  State  constitutions  the  courts  hold  that  the  legis- 
lature can  not  deprive  persons  competent  to  contract  of  the  right  to  contract,  and  I 
think  the  Illinois  case  cited  this  morning  was  the  case  of  a  woman,  carried  out  as  most 
favorable  to  the  law. 

Mr.  Chance.  Beatty  Brothers  were  taken  into  court  for  employing  a  woman  more 
than  sixty  hours  a  week. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  Southern  cotton  mills  have  groat  deal  longer 
hours  than  the  Eastern  cotton  mills? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes;  and  several  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  Alabama,  I  accidentally 
came  on  the  statement  that  the  l^islatiire  of  Alabama  the  day  previous  to  my  reading 
this  paper  had  repealed  the  law  that  was  upon  the  statute  books  prohibiting  the  chil- 
dren from  working  more  than  sixty  hours  a  week,  and  the  plea  upon  which  it  was 
passed  was  that  it  would  invite  Eastern  capital  to  come  into  tnc  State. 

Now,  that  brings  me  back  for  a  moment  to  the  duck  industry.  That  is  part  of  it — 
the  manufacture  of  duck.  We  heard  the  witnesses  who  appeared  here,  I  oelieve,  at 
the  last  session  of  the  committee,  states  that  90  per  cent  of  the  duck  manufacturers  for 
the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States  is  manufactured  by  Eastern  and  Northern  duck 
manufacturers,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  South  has  longer  hours  of  labor  in  the  duck 
industry. 

Mr.  Henry.  Referring  to  conditions  in  New  England,  we  have  had  for  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years  a  law  upon  the  statute  books  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under 
16  more  than  a  certain  number  of  hours.  Or.  in  other  words,  they  are  required  to 
exhibit  a  certificate  that  they  have  been  at  scnool  for  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the 
year,  and  we  have  a  State  agent  to  see  that  that  is  enforced.  It  has  been  very  bene- 
ficial, and  the  manufacturers  themselves  would  not  care  to  have  it  repealed.  They 
were  very  much  opposed  to  it  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Gompers.  And  I  want  to  add  this  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Henry:  I  have  the 
honor  of  the  acquaintance,  and  I  hope  the  friendship,  of  Mr.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  for 
many  years  president  of  the  Society  lor  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Cnildren,  and  he 
assured  me  tnat  it  was  due  to  the  labor  oiganizations  of  New  York  not  only  that  these 
laws  were  passed,  but  also  that  they  were  enforced.  And  there  is  scarcely  a  session 
of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  which  either  Mr.  Gerry,  the 
president  of  the  society,  or  some  representative  of  that  society  is  not  present. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  The  passage  of  tnat  law  by  the  legislature  was  opposed? 

Mr.  Gompers.  That,  I  suppose,  is  a  friendly  question,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true. 

he  passage  of  these  laws  that  would  "take  the  heart  out  of  the  industry"  by  com- 

elling  children  to  attend  school  was  opposed. 
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Hurrying  along,  because  I  do  not  want  to  take  too  much  time,  I  want  to  refer  to  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Gram|).  I  stated  that  he  has  indulged  more  in  abuse  than 
arjgument,  and  I  am  sorr^  for  it,  for  a  man  of  his  standing  as  one  of  the  captains  of 
industry  and  powers  of  nnance  ought  to  have  been  content  to  submit  this  question 
upon  fau-  evidence  and  fair  argument  without  aspersing  the  methods  of  its  promoters; 
for,  while  you  have  a  right  to  doubt  our  motives  and  our  sincerity,  we  submit  that  that 
same  right  is  reserved  to  us,  and  it  is  the  most  difficult  thin^  to  determine  what  a 
man's  motives  may  be.  Simply  that  we^ave  been  consistent  in  our  efforts  to  reduce 
the  hours  of  labor  of  the  working  people,  and  the  results  have  demonstrated  it  to  be 
economically,  socially  and  politically,  and  nationally  to  our  advantage,  ought  to  stand 
something  for  our  purposes  and  our  motives.    He  says: 

"This  bill  is  urged  by  a  class  of  men  who  do  not  work.'' 

Men  who  do  not  work!  Who  are  they  that  urge  this  l^islation?  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  list  of  oiiganizations  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  last 
one;  that  is,  the  last  issued,  of  February  14,  1900.  There  are  77  national  and  inter- 
national  unions,  brotherhoods,  with  1,230  local  unions  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  nearly  950  local  unions  of  different  trades  which  have  no  national  or  international 
union,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  nearly  1,000^000  men.  And  I  challenge  any 
man  here  or  elsewhere  to  show  that  any  local  organization,  city  central  body,  State 
convention,  or  the  national  convention  of  either  of  these  nationals  or  intematioxuds, 
or  any  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  did  not  as  zealously,  earnestly, 
and  emphatically  as  possible  place  themselves  upon  record  as  demanding  a  re- 
duction in  the  hours  of  labor.  ''These  men  who  do  not  worki"  says  Mr.  Cramp. 
Are  any  of  the  men  who  appeared  before  this  committee  during  your  hearings,  or  dur- 
ing the  hearings  of  your  predecessors  in  previous  Congresses,  men  "who  do  not 
work?"  Shall  I  refer  to  Mr.  George  Chance,  who  has  been  a  journeyman  printer  for 
more  than  forty  years,  and  who,  simply  because  of  his  ability  as  an  earnest  advocate 
of  the  rights  of  the  i)oor,  has  been  selected  to  come  here  and  iwe  upon  you  gentlemen 
the  necessity  for  this  legislation?  Can  a  man  who  has  given  forty  years  of  his  life  to 
day  work,  to  wage  labor,  be  considered  a  man  who  does  not  work?  Can  it  be  Mr. 
Andrew  Furuseth,  who  has  been  a  seaman  and  fisherman  for 

Mr.  Furuseth.  About  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  For  more  than  twenty-five  years.  Can  it  be  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Tracey, 
who  has  been  a*  cigar  maker  and  wageworker  for  more  than  twenty  years;  can  it  be 
Mr.  Gabriel  Edmonston,  who  has  been  a  carpenter  for  fortv  years;  can  it  be  Mr.  Henry 
Szegedy,  who  has  been  a  plate  printer  and  working  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  in  this  city  since  he  was  a  mere  boy,  until  he  was  ruthlesslv  discharged  be- 
cause he  dared  appear  before  Congress  two  years  ago  in  advocacy  of  the  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  plate  printers?  Or,  perhaps,  your  humble  servant,  who,  out  of  a  life  of 
fifty  years,  has  worked  twenty-six  years  at  his  trade,  may  be  the  man  they  mean.. 
Can  these  men,  exclusive  of  myself — can  these  men  be  regarded  as  men  who  do  not 
work?    Just  as  well  might  we  say  that  Mr.  Cramp  does  not  work. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Twelve  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  GoMFERS.  Yes;  twelve  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  McCammon.  That  is  what  he  does,  though? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  He  says  our  sole  occupation  is  agitation.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  could  say  that  we  are  guilty  or  assert  that  we  are  innocent.  I,  for  myself » 
should  say  that  in  the  vulgar  acceptance  of  that  term  we  are  not  guilty,  but  in  the 
general  and  true  sense  of  that  term  that  appellation  is  right.  We  agitate.  We  believe 
that  agitation  on  high,  intellectual  lines  is  productive  of  good  for  the  entire  people. 
Agitation — ^while  not  desiring  to  discuss  that  at  leneth  at  ail — it  seems  to  me  agitation 
is  the  very  antithesis  of  stagnation,  and  I  do  not  know  that  even  Mr.  Cramp  would 
want  to  be  placed  in  the  latter  category. 

Speaking  of  this,  it  has  been  said  this  morning  by  one  of  the  attorneys  that  you  should 
not  pass  this  bill  for  the  reason  that  there  is  an  Industrial  Commission  now  investigating 
all  tnese  questions,  and  in  order  to  obtain  ail  the  light  you  possibly  can  you  suoula 
defer  the  consideration  or  the  passage  of  the  bill  until  the  commission  has  reported. 
Now,  we  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  suggestion,  but  I  doubt  if  the  committee  will  take 
that  seriously.  Always  postpone  for  another  term.  Postpone  it;  defer  it  until  you 
have  more  light — on  what?  Is  not  the  entire  industrial  history  of  the  country  and  of 
the  entire  world  replete  with  the  evidence  that  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  has 
always  been  safe,  has  always  been  followed  by  the  best  results  to  all  concerned? 

It  may  be  news  to  you,  gentlemen,  but  I  say  it  not  in  any  desire  to  impose  my  per- 
sonality on  the  consideration  of  this  committee,  but  the  President  of  the  United  States 
did  me  the  signal  honor  to  request  me  to  accept  an  appointment  as  a  member  of  the 
Industrial  Commission,  and  I  want  to  state  to  you  that  this  very  thing  that  Attorney 
Hayden  this  morning  suggested  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  declined  the  distinguished 
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honor.  T  am  sure  I  am  not  violating  the  confidoncc  of  the  President  when  I  say  that 
that  offer  wa«  made  to  me,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  declined;  not  the 
most  potent  reason,  l>ut  it  was  one  of  the  reasons,  for  I  felt  certain,  as  I  had  expressed 
it  witn  my  friend,  that  the  existence  of  this  Industrial  Commission  would  be  used  as 
a  lever  to  defer  all  reformatory  legislation  before  the  people  on  the  very  ground  that 
was  urged  this  morning.  Mr.  Cramp  saj's  that  if  one  thmg  is  gained  we  will  not  be 
satisfied;  we  will  want  another.  Certainly;  we  want  more  of  the  things  that  we  pro- 
duce in  this  world.  We  want  more  of  the  wealth  we. produce;  we  want  a  larger  share 
of  the  wealth  that  is  being  produced,  and  we  do  not  want  to  have  to  indulge  in  the  old- 
time  warfares  and  the  ola-time  stniggies.  We  believe  that  in  our  own  age  we  should 
resort  to  the  means  that  commends  itself  to  the  minds  of  intelligent  beings;  that  is, 
agitation,  education,  organization,  and  to  seek  legislation.  I  am  sure  that  nis  attacks 
that  he  makes  are  so  outrageous  that  they  must  be  repellant  to  the  committee  itself. 

Neither  is  it  true,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Cramp,  that  the  efforts  of  the  organization  are 
intended  to  bring  men  down  to  one  level  bed  rock.  It  is  not  tnie.  What  we  insist 
upon  is  that  if  a  man  is  employed  he  is  entitled  to  a  wage  that  will  permit  him  to  live 
in  some  degree  of  comfort.  We  insist  that  a  man  shall  receive  a  minimum  wage  if  he 
is  employed,  and  that  minimum  wage  shall  enable  him  to  live  as  I  have  tried  to  state, 
We  have  never  stated  that  there  shall  be  a  uniform  rate  or  that  there  shall  be  no  maxi- 
naum  or  that  the  minimum  shall  be  the  maximum.  We  have  never  had  any  objec- 
tion to  the  employer  paying  as  much  higher  than  the  scale  of  wages  as  he  mignt  deem 
necessary  or  advisable.  You  know,  I  presume,  that  in  Great  Britain  in  the  ship 
industry  nine  hours  is  the  prevailing  rule — nine  hours'  work  a  day. 

Mr.  FuRUSETH.  With  Saturday  half  holiday. 

Mr.  GoMPERfl.  Saturday  half  holiday.  You  know,  too,  that  two  vears  ago  there 
was  a  general  strike  for  the  eight-hour  day  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  McCleary.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  day  is  five  times  nine  »nd  a  half  of 
Hine? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  No;  not  the  half  of  nine;  they  work  there 

Mr.  FuRUSETH.  From  seven  to  twelve  on  Saturday;  that  is  five  hours;  five  times 
nine  and  five. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Fifty  hours;  that  is  right.  In  Cramp's  shipyard  the  hours  are  ten  a 
day. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Mr.  Cramp  denied  that;  that  in  the  winter  and  summer  time — 
he  said  nine  hours,  an  average  of  nine  hours,  was  the  prevailing  time. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  How  can  there  be  an  average  of  nine  hours  when  men  work  ten 
hours  the  longest  part  of  the  year  and  then  nine  the  remainder?  * 

Mr.  McCammon.  During  six  months  of  the  year,  from  October  to  May,  is  it  not? 

*  Mr.  CuMMiNGs.  Nine  and  one-half  hours,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  would  make  it  nine  and  a  half  hours. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  did  not  say  a  yearly  average. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  It  is  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  a  day  longer  than  obtains  iti  the 
shipbuilding  industry  of  Great  Britain.  Will  anyone,  except  a  prejudiced  witness, 
contend  that  the  American  workman  can  not  do  as  much  worK  as  nis  British  brother? 
Will  any  man  say,  except  an  interested,  biased  witness,  that  American  brain  and 
brawn  is  not  as  good  and  great  as  that  of  their  British  fellow- workmen?  Surely  every 
evidence  bears  out  that  the  American  workmen  are  swiftn*r  in  motion  and  quicker 
in  thought  than  the  workmen  of  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Cramp 
made  a  very  unfortunate  comparison  when  he  said  that  "the  workman  has  a  relation 
to  the  appliances  he  works  with  similar  to  that  of  the  man  at  the  wheel  on  a  steamship. 
The  man  at  the  wheel  steers  the  ship,  but  by  his  steering  he  can  not  drive  a  ship 
faster  or  slower."  It  is,  indeed,  an  unfortunate  simile,  because  the  man  at  the  wheel, 
if  he  should  steer  zigzag,  or,  as  the  seamen  have  it,  make  S's,  makes  quite  a  contrast 
to  the  fact  if  he  should  steer  the  ship  to  a  definite  point;  but  this  is  very  different 
from  the  effect  produced  by  the  perfect  relation  of  the  workman  to  his  working  appli- 
ances, and  the  zeal  that  comes  from  additional  rest  and  recuperation  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  it,  which  will  go  far  to  make  appliances  go  faster  and  better  and  truer. 

He  says,  "Of  course,  these  mediatore  pretend  to  represent  those,  who  work.  They 
may  in  a  certain  sense  represent  the  subsigitators  who  control  the  unions,  but  I  deny 
that  they  represent  the  mass  of  those  who  do  honest  work  for  honest  pay.**     Just  think 

•  of  it;  when,  without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  we  know  that  quite 
recently  there  has  been  a  most  general  strike  in  the  Cramp's  works  for  a  reducticm  in 
the  hours  of  labor,  and  that  the  men  who  struck  for  that  nHiuction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
are  still  out  and  unsupplanted. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  want  to  say  this,  that  the  good  natured  interruptions  and  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  are  highly  appreciated;  but  during  the 
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argument  it  was  the  purpose  of  my  colleagues  and  myself  to  studiously  avoid  any 
interruption  whatever,  and.  while  I  appreciate  the  interruptions  and  suggestions,  I 
should  prefer  to  be  permitted  to  go  on  as  best  I  can. 

Mr.  McOammon.  Oh,  very  well. 

Mr.  GoMFERS.  Mr.  Cramp  says  that  "if  any  public  man  dares  to  expose  such  fallacv 
or  condemn  such  outrage,  the  agitators  threaten  him  with  political  destruction  through 
the  voting  power  of  the  unions." 

Now,  *that  is  intended  to  show  you,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  trying  to  hold  you  in  a 
sort  of  duress;  that  unless  you  do  as  we  bid  you  we  will  consign  you  to  political  obliv- 
ion. That  is  putting  it  in  a  little  more  bald  form  than  Mr.  Cramp  does;  but  let  us 
try  to  put  this  in  a  fair,  straightforward  manner.  I  do  not  think  that  anv  member 
of  this  committee  has  been  approached,  either  personally,  or  that  he  has  been  com- 
municated with  by  wire  or  letter  that  could  contain  any  such  intimation.  What  I 
presume  you  have  been  asked,  yes,  urged,  is  that  you  favor  this  legislation;  that  we 
represent  large  numbers  of  workmen;  that  these  workmen  want  it,  and  that  the  only 
reason  they  have  not  struck  for  it  is  that  they  hope  you  may  grant  it  to  them  without 
the  necessity  of  that,  and  thev  say,  as  you  will  say,  as  every  man,  as  every  American 
citizen  will  say,  "We  want  tfiis  legislation;  we  are  intensely  interested  in  this  legis- 
lation; wo  ask  you  to  enact  it."  Kight  on  the  floor  of  Congress  bills  are  passed,  legis- 
lation enacted. 

If  you  found  that  there  wa^  a  general  public  indignation  against  a  certain  proposi- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  that  our  legislators — that  you,  gentlemen — would  hesitate  to  rush 
into  that  legislation.  ,  And  what  is  it  prompted  by?  Simply  because  you  want  to 
^tify  the  will  of  the  people.  Because  you  realize  that  unless  the  will  of  the  people 
18  gratified  the  chances  are  that  the  people  will  try  to  get  other  legislators.  We  simply 
say,  "Gentlemen,  we  represent  these  great  bodies  of  workingmen,  who  are  organized 
and  a«k  for  this.  And  who.  pray,  can  speak  for  the  men  who  labor  but  the  men  who 
are  organized  to  protect  the  in  tenets  of  labor?  I  know  that  the  employers  who  have 
appeared  here  before  this  committee  have  said  that  they  came  here  to  represent  their 
employees  and  protect  against  the  passage  of  this  bill  in  their  name;  but,  as  I  said 
before,  they  did  not  consult  their  employees,  and  the  community  of  interest  between 
these  men  and  their  employees  is  like  that  between  the  spider  and  the  fly. 

We  do  not  want  to  stop  machinery,  nor  do  we  want  to  limit  production.  We  want 
the  best,  the  hichest,  and  the  largest  amount  that  can  be  produced.  We  want  a 
lai]ger  share  in  the  procluction  of  the  wealth.  Perhaps  it  mi^ht  not  be  amiss  to  ask 
this  committee  to  ao  what  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  did  last 
year,  to  incorporate  as  part  of  the  hearing  a  list  of  the  organizations  of  labor  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  CuMMiNOs.  I  think  that  ought  to  eo  in. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  submit  it.     It  was  submitted  last  year,  but  this  is  a  later  edition. 

(The  list  of  organizations  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  referred 
to  bv  Mr^  Gompers,  will  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  his  ar^inent.) 

The  introduction  of  machinery,  its  improvements,  and  its  adaptation  have  been 
of  steady  growth,  keeping  pace  with  the  necessities  or  the  hour. 

On  that  we  entirely  agree,  and  say  that  contemporaneously  with  it  must  come  a 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor,  affording  the  laborers  increasea  opportunity,  and  that 
they  should  be  larger  sharers  in  the  production  of  the  wealth  and  sharers  in  the  evi- 
dences of  tliese  wonderful  improvements.  There  are  some  things  in  which  Mr.  Cramp 
and  I  agree;  and  we  agree,  for  instance,  in  this  additional  statement: 

"The  cheapening  of  any  article  increases  the  demand  for  it,  and  such  increased 
demand  opens  a  new  field  for  development,  creates  new  necessities,  and  gives  new 
employments." 

That  is  part  of  our  contention,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  urge  a  reduction 
in  the  hours  of  labor.  We  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill  in  order  that  the  workers  may 
have  the  increased  opportunity.  Wherever  new  desires,  new  tastes,  and  new  demands 
shall  arise,  there  shall  be  an  increased  demand  opening  up  new  fields  for  development, 
creating  new  industries  and  giving  new  employments. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Booth  and  the  Miavale  Steel  Company  is  the  very  opposite 
of  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Harrah,  the  president  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  FuRUSETH.  The  general  manager,  I  tnink. 

Mr.  Gompers.  President  and  general  manager. 

Mr.  Booth  says  that  his  company  tried  the  eight-hour  system  and  the  men  wanted 
to  return  to  the  old  long-hour  system;  and  we  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Harrah 
how  fair  a  test  he  gave  of  the  eight-hour  system.  He  said  that  the  men  were  not 
desirous  of  working  so  hard  as  they  were  reauired  to  work  under  the  ten-hour  system; 
they  wanted  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor,  and  he  introduced  the  eight-hour 
system;  and  how  did  he  do  it?  Mark  you,  the  men  did  not  want  to  work  so  hard. 
He  introduced  it  by  the  men  being  put  on  the  eight-hour  system  to  work  from  the 
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moment  that  they  started  until  the  eight  hourB  expired,  without  one  moment  cessa- 
tion. As  he  testified,  men  were  on  watch,  men  were  on  guard  «rith  stop  watches  in 
their  hands,  noting;  every  man^  when  he  looked  up ;  noted  every  time  a  man  breathed — 
these  are  the  words  of  his  testimony — ^noted  it  and  calculated  it,  without  a  moment  to 
take  a  glass  of  water  or  to  attend  to  a  call  of  nature,  to  do  anything.  Everything  was 
noted  by  a  stop  watch,  and  this  was  Mr.  Harrah's  conception  and  Mr.  Booth's  concep- 
tion of  a  fair  test  of  the  ei^ht-hour  system. 

He  admits  that  the  vanous  appliances  used  in  steel  works  are  materially  different 
from  what  they  were  a  few  years  a^o.  He  says  that  in  the  event  of  the  passage  of  this 
law  the  company  would  positively  have  to  decline  to  bid  on  Government  work. 
What  does  Mr.  Marrah  say?  He  does  not  say  anything  of  the  kind.  He  says,  on  the 
contrary,  that  in  the  event  of  the  passage  of  the  law  the  company  will  conform  to  the 
law.  There  was  never  any  obstacle  that  he  had  been  conlronted  with  which  was 
insurmountable,  or  which  he  feared  or  could  not  overcome.  I  should  prefer  that 
Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Harrah  should  fight  it  out  between  themselves  when  their  testi- 
mony is  printed  as  to  who  is  the  most  honest  and  frank. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  say  that  I  have  here  a  statement  showing  the  cost — 
actual  cost — of  one  of  these  12-inch  shells  made  by  the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  and 
the  amount  paid  by  the  Government  for  it.  I  have  here  the  statement  of  work  and 
material  that  goes  into  the  12-inch  shell. 

For  roueh  turning,  five  and  a  half  hours;  for  finish  and  turning,  ten  hours;  for 
boring  shell,  seventeen  and  a  half  hours;  for  grinding  bearing  on  shell,  one  and  one- 
half  hours;  turning  copper  band,  one  and  one-half  nours;  cutting  thread  for  plug, 
twelve  hours;  turning  plug,  nine  and  one-half  hours;  testing  the  shell,  putting  in 
plug,  stamping  and  ^ding,  three  hours;  casting,  heating,  and  forging  of  the  shell, 
fifteen  hours;  tempering,  two  hours,  making  a  total  of  seventy-six  and  one-half  hours. 
The  payment  ia  upon  the  baais  of  the  hour  system,  or,  as  Mr.  Harrah  said,  the  quarter 
of  an  hour  system.  The  payment  to  the  men  is — they  know  what  money  they  receive 
upon  the  hour  system,  30  cents  per  hour,  or  a  total  labor  cost  of  about  123.25.  The 
total  cost  of  the  ingot  is  about  $20,  or  making  a  total  of  less  than  $50.  Of  course  there 
is  wear  and  tear  on  machinery,  and  interest  on  money  invested,  etc.,  which  is  not 
made  a  part  of  the  computation;  but  I  have  here  a  letter  from  Hon.  Charles  O'Neill, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  in  which,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry,  he  says  that  the 
latest  figures  for  12-inch  shell  of  850  pounds  each,  armor-piercing,  are  $255. 

Mr.  McCleary.  Is  that  the  same  kind  of  shell? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  kind  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  Chance.  The  price  at  the  time  I  think  this  was  made  was  nearly  $100  more 
than  that. 

Mr.  McCleart.  Do  they  ever  spoil  any  of  these  shells  in  the  making,  or  is  there 
any  loss  in  that  way. 

Mr.  GoMFERS.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Chance.  If  they  do  have  any  such  loss,  the  men  on  day  work  have  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  GoicPERS.  If  there  are  any  spoiled  I  can  not  say,  but  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Harrah  goes  to  show  that  if  there  is  any  loss  or  any  breakage  resulting,  as  ne  says, 
from  the  disobedience  of  rules  which  results  in  the  breakage  of  any  product,  the  men 
have  to  pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice,  Mr.  Gompers,  that  you  say  disobedience  of  rules. 

Mr.  Gompers.  That  is  to  quote  the  gentleman  literally.  That  is,  for  instance,  if 
the  men  are  directed,  he  says,  to  do  a  certain  thing  a  certam  way,  even  to  the  smallest 
details,  and  it  results  in  a  breakage  or  spoiling  of  machine  or  material,  the  men  are 
docked.  It  is  true,  as  the  gentleman  said,  that  it  was  insubordination,  but  you  will 
remember  that  upon  cross-examination  he  admitted  that  the  insubordination  was 
80  broad  that  it  involved  everything  in  life. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  to  adhere  to  the  illustration  for  a  moment.  The  armor- 
piercing  shell  is  a  modem  invention,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  a  modem  invention  in  the  sense  of  acquiring  the  knowledge 
to  so  temper  steel  that  it  will  pierce  armor? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  patents  on  these  inventions 
or  not? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Mr.  Harrah  said  that  there  are  other  companies  who  can  do  the  same 
work,  and  I  assume  that  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  if  others  can  do  the  same  work  there 
is  no  patent  upon  their  process. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Gompers.  There  is  in  that  letter  from  which  I  quoted  a  price  stated  for  foiled 
steel  12-inch  shells,  which  is  $123;  and  for  cast  steel  12-inch  snells,  $70.     Of  course 
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the  shells  to  which  I  refer,  as  far  as  the  hours  of  labor  and  price  of  the  ingots  was  con- 
cerned, I  had  reference  to  the  armor-piercing  shells.  In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr. 
Henry 

Mr.  McCleary.  May  I  ask  one  more  Question?  If  other  companies  can  make  those 
same  things,  is  not  it  a  rather  remarkaole  profit?  ^ 

Mr.  GoMFERS.  I  should  say  so.  But  what  I  desired  to  convey  by  this  statement 
is  the  fact  that  there  would  not  be  such  a  very  great  loss  to  the  Midvale  Steel  Company 
if  their  employees  who  are  working  on  these  12-inch  shells  were  employed  eight  hours 
and  no  longer.  And  in  any  event,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Harrah  stated  that  that  would 
involve  a  reduction  of  wages,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  clear  where  his  loss  would  come 
in,  except,  as  he  says,  in  the  plant  being  idle.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  plant 
being  idle.  We  insist  that  in  modem  industry,  with  the  increasing  demands  upon 
modern  industry,  the  best  economy  is  with  three  shifts  of  men,  and  then  the  plant 
will  not  be  idle  for  one  moment. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  modem  pottery  manufacturing  establishments,  which 
will  mn  ten  hours  a  day  and  then  for  the  other  fourteen  hours  they  are  idle.  They 
do  not  to  want  to  run  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  but  it  would  be  very  advantageous, 
of  course,  if  it  could  be  done,  practically  to  mn  sixteen  hours.  How  would  you  divide 
two  shifts  of  men  to  mn  sixteen  hours?    What  would  be  the  best  suggestion  on  that? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  think  I  would  give  the  men — that  is,  at  the  first  blush,  because  I 
do  not  know  that  I  have  given  that  matter  the  serious  consideration  which  the  matter 
demands — I  would  say,  however,  that  if  I  coidd  I  would  give  both  shifts  some  portion 
of  the  day;  that  is,  of  the  daylight.  I  say  that  is  at  the  first  blush,  because  I  think 
that  the  daylight  while  at  work  would  be  advantageous.  I  think  the  sun  does  us  good, 
and  we  ought  to  get  a  little  of  it  occasionally. 

The  Chairman.  From  4  to  12;  another  shift  from  12  to  8  in  the  forenoon,  and  the 
former  would  follow  in  the  afternoon;  and  would,  beginning  at  4  o'clock  as  to  one  shift 
and  quitting  at  8  with  the  other,  be  a  satisfactory  arrangement  for  the  laboring  men?  . 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  think  that  this  can  be  arranged  either  that  way  or  as  experience 
might  demonstrate,  that  perhaps  men  would  work,  say,  from  6  in  the  morning  until 
3,  and  from  3  till  12 

Mr.  Chance.  That  is  6  to  3-  nine  hours,  with  an  hour  off  for  dinner. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Six  to  3,  and  an  hour  off  for  dinner,  and  from,  say,  3  to  12. 

The  Chairman.  Three  to  12 

Mr.  GoMFERS.  And  say,  for  instance,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  the  course  of  a  month 
change  the  shifts  so  that  other  men  would  work  the  day  and  others  the  evening.  It  is 
now  done  with  men  who  work  in  two  shifts. 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Henry,  I  shall  only  quote  that  certain  portion  of  it 
which  IS  material  and  to  the  point.    Mr.  Harrah  says: 

"Now,  as  I  undereftand  what  you  have  said,  you  would  elect  to  do  Government 
work  and  to  give  up  outside  work." 

Mr.  Harrah  says: 

"No;  I  would  put  the  burden  where  it  belongs,  on  the  backs  of  my  men.  I  would 
not  give  up  either  work.  If  .you  compel  me  to  work  eight-  hours,  I  will  pay  my  men 
eifi^t  hours,  and  my  men  understand  that." 

WeU,  we  understand  that  too,  Mr.  Harrah's  men,  many  of  them,  are  members  of 
our  tmions.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  he  does  not  know  it,  for  they  might  come  under  the 
process  of  the  executioner  and  lose  their  heads.  But  it  does  not  mean  a  reduction  in 
wages.  It  may  for  a  while.  I  know  of  workmen  who  have  voluntarily  consented  to 
a  reduction  in  wages  in  order  to  have  the  shorter  workday,  the  eight-hour  workday, 
introduced.  They  knew  that  without  injury  to  any  one  wages  would  rise  per  hour, 
per  day,  per  piece. 

Beplyins  to  the  Question  of  Mr.  Caldwell  as  to  whether  he  thought  the  eight-hour 
day  would  eventually  be  reached,  Mr.  Harrah  says:  "Yes;  and  I  think  it  will  be 
reached  in  my  time." 

And  in  that  we  agree  with  him,  too.  He  says,  opposed  to  the  bill  as  he  is,  that  in 
the  event  of  its  passage  it  will  not  interfere  witn  his  competing  for  Government  work. 
He  will  remain  in  the  Government  business;  but  he  says  "we  all  work  too  much." 
Let  me  quote  his  exact  language;  let  me  read  his  entire  statement.  In  reply  to 
Secretary  Herbert,  he  says: 

"Mr.  Secretary,  in  economics  I  am  a  free  trader;  in  politics  I  am  a  Republican; 
in  reli^on  I  am  an  Episcopalian,  and  in  theory  I  am  a  socialist." 

Mr.  McCleary.  That  was  said  rather  facetiously,  don't  you  think? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Rather,  I  think;  and  he  adds,  "I  am  following  the  lead  of  the 
President."  Then  he  goes  on,  "Now,  I  believe  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  we 
will  have  an  eight-hour  labor  law;  but  it  will  not  be  a  law  on  the  statute  books,  it  will 
be  a  custom — that  is  to  say,  we  all  work  too  much." 
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And  if  there  is  any  e\'i(ience  at  all  by  a  rnan's  appearance  no  one  will  dispute  that 
this  is  really  the  case  with  Mr.  Harrah*.  *' We  all  work  too  much."  Some  years  ago 
when  Herbert  Spencer  came  to  this  country  upon  a  visit,  he,  keen  observer,  profound 
writer  and  sociologist,  sounded  the  kevnote,  that  the  American  workingmen  work  too 
much,  and  he  preached,  and  asked  nis  hearers  to  go  out  and  preach,  the  gospel  of 
recreation  and  leisure.  Perhaps  if  Herbert  Spencer  had  lived  to  come  before  this 
committee  and  urged  the  passage  of  this  bill  he  would  have  been  denounced  as  one 
of  the  men  who  do  not  work,  and  as  a  demagogue.  Mr.  Harrah  says  that  the  eight-hour 
day  will  come  in  his  time.  I  hope  so :  I  believe  so.  And  we  propose  to  assist  in  having 
it  come  in  his  time,  for  I  fear  that  if  he  goes  on  at  the  present  rate  even  the  passage  (» 
this  bill  before  the  adjournment  of  this  session  of  Congress  may  not  come  to  pass  in 
his  time. 

His  only  puzzle  is,  as  he  say's,  the  open  hearth.  With  that  out  of  the  way  every- 
thing would  be  clear-cut.  It  is  not  often  that  the  members  of  the  committee  have  a 
chance  to  read  detailed  matter,  and  I  shall  therefore  ask  your  consideration  that  I 
may  read,  as  swiftlv  as  I  can,  a  statement  made  bv  Mr.  M.  M.  Garland,  ex-president 
of  tne  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers.  Mr.  Garland  was  president 
of  the  society  for  many  years  and  has  the  largest  experience  of  any  man  in  the  country 
in  the  iron  and  steel  trade;  more  experience  than  all  the  men  of  the  iron  and  steel 
manufactories  who  appeared  here  as  witnesses  before  this  committee  in  opposition 
to  the  bill.    He  says: 

**  I  will  be  very  willing  to  answer  any  questions  relating  to  iron,  and  especially 
those  asked  by  Hr.  Hayden.  I  want  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  attempt  made  by  people,  by  owners 
of  naills,  and  representatives  of  owners  of  mills  and  manufactories,  to  come  nere  and 
instill  the  idea  into  your  minds  that  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  complicity  about  the 
operation  of  a  rolling  mill,  and  that  one  man  has  to  take  hold  of  a  thing  and  follow 
it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  in  order  to  secure  entirely  satisfactory  results. 
That  is  an  entire  mistake,  gentlemen.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  a  rolling  mill  is  a 
sort  of  continuous  performance  arrangement,  and  the  most  economical  operation 
of  rolling  mills  and  iron  works  of  all  kinds,  and  the  best  results  from  practice  have 
been  from  *a  constant  operation  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  shorter  the  hours  the 
better  has  been  the  kinci  of  work  and  quality,  of  it. 

"I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  represent,  or,  rather,  to  be  the  representative  of,  the 
iron  and  steel  workers  for  nearly  eight  years,  and  I  spent  my  whole  life  in  rolling  mills 
prior  to  that  time,  and  at  the  most  skilled  positions.  My  father  and  grandffather 
were  in  the  business  before  me,  and  I  know  the  business,  not  alone  by  theory,  but 
by  practice;  and  I  propose  to  say  just  what  can  be  done,  and  I  ask  you  gentlemen 
who  are  here  representing  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  to  controvert  it  if  you 
can.  The  practice  in  iron  and  steel  mills  is  coming  to  eight  hours  very  rapidly. 
The  question  came  about  in  this  way:  In  1884  the  sheet-mill  industry  that  waa 
operated  ten  hours  was  desired  to  be  operated  twelve  hours,  because  there  were 
a  few  hours,  you  see,  there  that  the  furnaces  and  rolls  were  not  employed.  The  manu- 
facturers ana  workingmen  came  together,  which  we  do  every  year  with  fair  manufac- 
turers. We  hold  our  annual  conferences  in  rooms  like  this,  with  the  manufacturers 
on  one  side  and  the  working  people's  representatives  on  the  other  side.  We  make  a 
uniform  scale  for  all  those  mills;  we  sign  it  up  and  try  to  get  out  good  work. 

''We  agreed  at  that  time,  as  an  experiment,  that  we  would  work  ei^ht  hours  on 
the  sheet  mills.  Prior  to  that  time  they  had  been  making  seven  heats  in  ten  hours, 
each  turn  seven  heats.  To-day,  gentlemen,  the  practice  of  all  sheet  mills  is  eight 
hours  and  nine  heats  per  turn,  and  three  turns  in  twenty-four  hours;  the  same 
amount  of  work  in  eacii  heat,  ])ut  an  addition  in  twenty-four  hours  from  fourteen 
heats  to  twenty-seven  heats.  That  is  the  a(  tual  practice  and  the  uniform  practice. 
It  is  so  in  tin  mills.  We  have  goite  into  the  pudding  industry,  which  has  never, 
prior  to  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  attempted  the  eight  hours,  and  they  found 
it  feasible,  and  are  working  it  that  way  in  a  large  number  of  puddling  mills  in  the 
country.  The  steel  works  did  the  same  thing.  Yet  representatives  of  the  steel 
works  were  before  you  here  in  June—  the  Carnegie  Steel  Works;  they  stated  to  you 
that  they  operated  three  turns  from  1885  to  1890;  that  they  had  quit  operating  in 
that  way.  The  manager  of  tliat  works  did  not  give  you  the  reason  of  impractica- 
bility as  being  the  cause  of  quitting.  If  you  will  turn  to  his  evidence  in  your  books 
you  will  find  he  said,  in  the  first  place,  their  competitors  were  not  all  working  that 
way— it  was  on  account  of  competition — and  that  the  men  had  asked  to  go  on  the 
twelve  hours. 

*' There  never  has  been  an  example  yet  in  which  men  who  were  organized,  on  the 
side  of  employers  or  men,  either — there  never  has  been  an  example  of  ffoing  from 
eight  hours  back  to  ten  hours  or  twelve  hours.    But  the  manufacturers  wno  aid  not 
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deal  with  organizations,  who  used  to  deal  with  it  and  afterwards  refused  to  deal 
with  it,  reduced  the  wages  to  the  point  where  men  are  glad  to  ask  for  twelve  hours 
in  order  to  secure  a  living,  and  the  advantage  accrues  to  that  employer  because  his 
competitor  does  not  know  his  wage  price;  and  his  reason  for  leaving  the  organiza- 
tion and  getting  into  that  rut  is  to  cover  up  to  his  competitive  manufacturers  the 
price  he  pays,  because  our  scales  and  prices  are  uniform  for  the  same  particular 
work  throughout  the  United  States,  and  it  is  an  open  secret  to  competitive  manu- 
faqturers  what  these  wages  are  after  they  are  signed,  because  we  meet  in  confer- 
ences, and  each  and  all  of  us  come  from  them  and  all  know  the  situation. 

''There  have  not  been  an  employer  or  representatives  of  employers  who  worked 
union  labor  in  their  rolling  mills  before  this  committee;  and  let  me  say  some  of  the 
largest  steel  works  in  the  country  are  operated  largely  on  the  ei^ht-hour  basis.  The 
Illinois  Steel  Works,  for  instance — I  think  the^  have  a  capitalization  of  about 
$50,000,000,  something  like  that — are  operating  m  nearly  every  department  largely 
on  the  eight-hour  basis.  Our  ori^nization  does  not  cover  the  laborers  out  in  the  yards. 
We  have  embraced  in  our  organizations  skilled  workingmen,  as  a  rule,  but  the  eight- 
hour  system  there  goes  down  from  the  most  skilled  position  to  the  man  who  wheels 
the  metal  in  out  of  the  yards  into  the  works. 

"Mr.  Lindsay.  Does  not  Carnegie  employ  union  labor? 

"Mr.  Garland.  He  does  not;  has  not  since  1892. 

"Mr.  Lindsay.  Since  the  Homestead  riots? 

"Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir.  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  this:  There  is  no  part  of  the 
work  in  these  mills  that  can  not  be  taken  off  of  one  man's  hands  by  his  successor 
and  brought  to  a  conclusion  as  satisfactorily  as  though  the  man  had  stayed  with  the 
work.  To  prove  to  you  that  this  is  so:  In  the  Carnegie  works,  for  instance,  in  the 
particular  ciepartment  that  makes  the  armor  plate,  the  open-hearth  furnaces  melt  all 
'  plate  that  goes  into  armor  plate,  and  largely  ship  plate,  too.  The  open  hearths  are 
worked  on  the  twelve-hour  basis.  Remember,  furnaces  do  not  work  the  same  all 
the  time.  They  run  slower  some  days  and.  some  weeks  than  at  other  times;  do  not 
melt  as  rapidly. 

"The  number  of  heats  put  out  in  these  open-hearth  furnaces  per  week  average  from 
10  up  to  18.  The  men  change  on  the  minute  of  twelve  hours.  A  mathematical 
calculation  will  prove  to  you  that  this  being  the  case  there  must  be  different 
degrees.  The  heat  occurs  in  almost  every  hour  of  the  day  because  of  this  difference 
in  the  run  for  a  week,  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  men  now  on  the  twelve-hour  system 
change  at  any  particular  degree  of  the  heat  or  any  particular  time  in  the  melting 
operation  of  a  heat.*    They  can  change  necessarily  on  twelve  hours. 

"Mr.  Lindsay.  Without  regard  to  the  condition  of  thin^? 

"Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  without  regard  to  the  conditions;  and  any  man  who 
worked  at  the  mills  w^ill  come  an<l  give  you  that  evidence.  There  is  no  use  trying  to 
mystify  you,  gentlemen,  on  these  things.  What  I  want  to  tell  you  is  that  any  part  of 
it  can  be  successfully  taken  up  by  the  successor  and  as  successfully  carried  out  as 
though  the  predecessor  had  stayed  there.  It  is  a  man's  business  to  know  his  business 
when  he  goes  in  there. 

"Mr.  Lindsay.  Is  there  skilled  labor  enoueh  to  furnish  the  three  shifts? 

"Mr.  Garland.  Undoubtedly;  there  are  hundreds  of  men  idle  to-day,  skilled 
laborers:  hundreds  of  them  who  are  walking  the  streets  looking  for  work.  To  show 
jrou  this  is  the  case,  oftentimes  it  occurs  in  a  mill  that  is  running  only  one  turn — 
single  turn — that  they  want  a  double  turn;  thev  can  get  the  men  in  twenty-four  hours 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  In  our  union  mills  at  times  it  occurs  that  the  firm  may 
not  have  as  much  work  as  they  desire  to  do,  and  for  that  reason  will  want  to  go  on 
to  two  turns;  for  instance,  work  sixteen  hours.  They  drop  the  men  off;  or,  if  they 
have  been  working  two  turns  right  along,  say  on  the  ten-nour  system,  and  want  to 
^o  on  the  eight,  thev  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  men  immediately.  The  country 
is  full  of  skilled  workmen. 


"Mr.  Turlky.  How  do  they  pay,  generally:  by  the  hour? 
"Mr.  Garland.  In  the  union  mills  thev  pav  by  t 


ey  pay  by  the  ton;  that  is,  the  organized  mills. 

"Mr.  TuRLEY.  You  do  not  pay  by  the  dayj  but  bv  the  quantity,  in  weight? 

"Mr.  Garland.  In  some  of  our  places  we  have  day  and  in  some  ton  work.  The 
employer  thinks,  and  so  do  we,  that  the  best  results  are  from  ton  basis. 

•  Mr.  Lindsay.  Pay  by  results? 

"Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  one  other  point  that  is  made  strong  here,  and 
you  seem  to  have  placed  some  credence  in  it;  the  evidence  would  indicate  that  you 
think  this  point  is  all  important.  That  is  the  point  of  competition.  We  are  rapidly 
getting  out  of  the  competition  in  rolling-mill  work  entirely,  so  far  as  giving  that 
material  to  the  Government  or  public  is  concerned.  If  the  Government  wants  armor 
plate  to-day,  the  Carnegie  Steel  (Company  can  make  that  armor  plate  against  all  com- 
ers, and  they  can  take  it  at  a  profitable  rate,  and  Bethlehem  can  not  make  it  at  their 
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cost,  and  I  think  that  is  pretty  nearly  demonstrated  to  a  practical  man  by  reading  . 
the  report  of  ex-Secretary  Herbert  on  the  cost  of  making  armor  plate. 

"To  prove  that  this  is  so,  within  the  last  few  weeks  the  Bethlehem  has  sold  to  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  its  entire  steel  plant,  giving  as  a  reason  that  they  can  not 
compete  with  Carnegie.  Where  does  the  Government  go  for  competition,  then? 
How  do  you  get  an  economical  price?  You  simply  take  what  they  bid  at.  If  it 
comes  down  to  ship  makitig,  we  are  led  to  believe  here,  from  the  statements  made, 
that  the  Newport  News  Company  can  go  in  against  all  competitors  and  win.  Cramp  is 
a  little  back,  in  so  far  as  the  machinery,  etc.,  in  his  plant  are  concerned,  and  as  a 
consequence  can  not  compete,  taking  it  largely  upon  the  statements  made  by  the 
gentlemen  themselves  before  your  committee  in  June.  But  there  need  not  be  neces- 
sarily any  friction  between  the  Newport  News  Yard  and  the  Cramp  Company  in 
building  ships.    There  may  be  apparent  competition. 

"It  is  sometimes  good  policy  to  have  apparent  competition,  but  it  does  not  prove 
that  the  competition  exists.  The  Government  may  get  two  prices,  and  pay  them 
pretty  high  prices;  and,  so  far  as  the  Union  Iron  Companv  on  the  Pacific  coast  is 
concerned,  1  will  leave  it  to  the  good  sense  of  the  gentlemen  on  this  committee 
whether  there  is  any  competition  between  putting  up  a  ship  in  San  Francisco  and 
putting  one  up  in  the  East.  With  thousands  of  miles  intervening,  gentlemen,  there 
IS  a  cost  of  a  very  large  profit  in  freight  alone,  a  very  laige  profit.  As  a  conse- 
quence there  is  no  competition  whatever.  If  there  is  a  ship  to  be  built  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  the  people  on  the  Atlantic  coast  get  it  to  build,  and  if  there  is  one 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  they  can  take  it  against  all  comers. 

"Mr.  Perkins.  Not  to  exceed  4  per  cent.  That  is  mandatory  in  our  appropriation 
bill — ^that  one  should  be  Duilt,  or  two,  as  the  case  might  be,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  pro- 
vided the  cost  did  not  exceed  4  per  cent  over  that  which  it  could  be  built  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  for.  ' 

"Mr.  Garland.  I  submit  this:  That  the  freight  between  here  and  there  would  be 
$20  a  ton. 

"Mr.  Perkins.  Ten.  They  have  a  special  rate  of  |10;  they  have  a  special  contract — 
the  Union  Iron  Works. 

"Mr.  Garland.  From  Pittsbuig  it  runs  as  high  as  85  and  90  cents  on  some  classes 
of  iron.  Further  than  that,  we  are  getting  into  the  place  where  there  is  no  competition 
in  any  line,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  To  convmce  you  of  that  fact,  I  hold  in  my 
hand  now  a  list  of  tnists,  and  this  goes  to  demonstrate  to  you  also  the  statements  of  my 
coUea^e  here — that  the  conditions  of  the  worker  are  not  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  worker  now  demands  some 
relief  from  the  Government,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  are  driven  into  a  place  where 
there  is  no  longer  a  local  market.  I  hold  in  mv  hand  here  a  statement  of  the  trusts 
which  have  taken  out  charters  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  from  1882  till  the  present 
time,  and  I  think  there  are  33.  They  represent  $1,115,950,000  as  combinations;  33 
combinations,  remember. 

"Mr.  Capfbry.  Within  what  time? 

"Mr.  Garland.  Within  the  last  sixteen  years.  More  than  that,  within  the  present 
month  [this  was  the  month  of  December!  no  less  than  4  ^reat  industrial  combinations 
for  mutual  protection  and  benefits  have  nled  articles  of  mcorporation  with  the  secre- 
tary of  state  in  Trenton.  N.J.  The  capital  stock  of  these  4  organizations  aggregated 
1185,000,000-4  of  them. 

"Mr.  Lindsay.  Are  they  employers  of  lal>or? 

"Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir." 

The  point  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention,  gentlemen,  is  this:  That  here  is  a  man  ol 
experience,  who  has  worked  in  the  mills  all  his  lifetime,  and  his  father  and  mndfather 
beiore  him,  and  who  for  eight  vears  as  president  of  the  or^nization  of  the  iron  and 
steel  workers  of  the  countrv,  ana  before  that  as  assistant  president  in  that  oti^anization, 
was  necessarily  traveling  nom  place  to  place  in  order  to  see  the  real  operations  of  the 
men  at  work,  meeting  representative  manufacturers  of  the  country',  the  Carnegie  Qom- 
panv  included,  until  1892,  and  h9  tells  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
(and  through  me  now  tells  you*)  that  that  which  seems  to  these  men  to  be  a  puzzle  can 
be  overcome  easily,  and  with  the  twelve-hour  basis  of  the  open  hearth  now  it  is  just  as 
necessarv  for  the  work  to  be  taken  up  at  a  certain  point  by  other  men  as  it  would  be  on 
an  ei^ht-nour  basis. 

Is  It  credible,  gentlemen^the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Sperry,  secretary  of  the  Sco- 
vill  l^nufacturing  Company,  before  this  committee — ^that  from  1862,  when  the  "old 
fogy"  methods,  as  he  termed  them,  obtained  in  his  establishment,  up  to  this  present 
day,  when  he  claims  he  has  the  highest  developed  machines — up-to-date  machines— in 
his  plant,  that  only  in  a  few  instances  has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  productivity  of 
the  laborers?    Is  it  susceptible  of  the  credibility  of  any  man  that  with  all  the  advance 
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from  what  he  tcnns  ''old  fogy'*  methods  in  any  plant  in  the  country  to  the  laijgest  and 
ereatest  development  there  has  only  heen  a  doubling  of  the  productivity  in  a  few 
branches  of  an  industry?  He  savs  there  has  been  no  change  in  tne  working  dav;  some- 
times they  even  work  thirteen  hours.  They  have  ** volunteer"  workmen  who  work 
these  hours;  but  he  says  they  are  not  the  same  men.  Men  who  work  in  Victories  and 
shops  know  what  kind  of  volunteer  work  it  is. 

What  a  strange  storv  he  tells  about  a  man  by  the  name  of  Dick  Starrett  in  those  days, 
who  was  a  rolling  mill  hand,  and  how  he  came  into  the  office  with  his  hat  off  and  both 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  said , ' '  We  have  got  to  have  more  money ; "  and  he  told  the  man 
that  the  company  was  just  then  considering  the  matter,  and  the  following  day  their 
wages  were  increased  lOO  per  cent,  and  since  then  there  has  been  no  increase  in  wages. 
He  says  that  the  men  are  paid  from  ^.25  to  |5  a  day  in  many  instances.  I  have  here  a 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Machinists'  Association  at  Waterbury,  in  which  he  says: 

"  The  rate  of  wages  paid  in  die  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company  to  skilled  mechanics, 
men  capable  of  tool  making  and  good  machinists  besides,  ranges  from  $2.50  to  $3.76; 
and  as  reeards  the  $5  a  day  men  there  is  only  one  man,  and  he  is  a  diesinker  in  addition 
to  his  otner  abilities." 

If  there  is  anything  for  which  Mr.  Sperry  is  ant,  it  is  for  exaggeration,  for,  if  you 
remember,  he  says  that  if  you  adopt  this  Dili  we  will  all  go  back  to  primitive  conditions. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  taking  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  have  spoken  longer 
than  I  expected,  but  there  has  been  so  much  said  in  opposition  to  this  bill  that  I  find  it 
difficult  to  confine  myself  within  the  time  I  intended 

The  Chairman  .  We  do  not  want  to  shorten  your  time  at  all. 
^'  Mr.  GoMPERS  (continuing).  Mr.  Sperry 's  statement  is  absurd,  and  which  we  think 
is  susceptible  of  being  disproved.  The  idea  that  any  man  in  our  day  could  imagine 
that  if  all  industry,  to  say  nothing  of  what  is  affected  by  this  bUl,  should  come  under 
the  operation  of  this  bill,  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  workmen  to  eight  per  day,  that 
that  would  drive  us  into  barbarous  and  primitive  conditions.  It  is  so  utterly  prepos- 
terous that  it  is  scarcely  worth  quoting,  much  less  controverting. 

I  suppose  you  will  recollect  that  he  said  as  an  argument  against  this  bill  that  when 
Mr.  Grover  Cleveland  was  elected  President  it  resulted  in  the  works  adopting  the  short- 
hour  day  and  working  four  or  five  days  a  week,  and  that,  of  course,  I  presume  he 
wanted  you  gentlemen,  members  of  this  committee,  to  take  as  evidence  of  a  shorter 
workdav;  and  he  then  said,  to  show  the  feeling  of  the  working  people  as  to  the  effect 
of  this  snorter  workday,  that  in  a  Democratic  district  they  immediately  turned  around 
and  elected  a  Republican  Congressman.    How  convincing. 

How  much  more  convincing  is  this  statement  of  Mr.  Hyde,  one  of  the  attorneys  who 
appeared  before  this  committee  in  opposition  to  the  bill  about  two  weeks  ago — ^two 
weeks  ago  to-day.  Upon  the  same  day  ne  appeared  before  this  committee  he  informed 
me  that  ne  was  advised  by  telegraph  that  he  nad  been  nominated  for  mayor  in  his  own 
city,  a  Democratic  stronghold,  and  his  opponent  placarded  the  town  with  the  announce- 
ment that  Mr.  Hyde  had  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  opposed  the  eight-hour  bill;  and  you  heard  him  admit  before  this 
committee  that  he  was  defeated  overwhelmingly  as  a  candidate  for  mayor.  If  thiTe  be 
any  other  evidence  as  to  the  feelings  of  people  upon  this  proposition,  I  submit  these 
two  cases  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  CuMMiNGS.  ^Ir.  Hyde  saw  me  and  told  me  that  this  bill  was  dra^n  up  so  as  to^ 
force  all  men  in  the  employ  of  companies  that  took  Government  work  to  work  under 
the  eight-hour  law,  whether  they  were  employed  on  Government  work  or  not.    I 
would  like  a  statement  on  that  point. 

Mr.  GoMPBRS.  I  would  say  that  that  is  not  what  the  bill  provides.  We  do  hope,  and 
we  do  believe,  that  it  wiH  nave  a  very  large  tendency  to  encourage  the  workingmen 
and  employers  to  adopt  an  ei^ht-hour  system. 

Mr.  CuMMiNOS.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  GouPERS.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  in  the  bill.  I  might  say  personally,  for  myself,  that 
I  should  prefer  we  should  do  these  things  for  ourselves  that  we  can  do  for  ourselves 
rather  than  have  the  Government  do- them  for  us;  but  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  its  work  is  our  employer. 

Mr.  CuMMiNGB.  Yes. 

Mr.  GouPERS.  W'O  can  not  strike  against  Uncle  Sam.  We  are  loyal  citizens.  We 
do  not  lack  in  our  patriotism  to  our  country.  When  Uncle  Sam  wants  a  thing  done, 
he  has  got  to  have  it  done,  and  we  have  ffot  to  do  it.  W^ell,  we  can  not  go  on  strike 
against  Uncle  Sam  to  enforce  reasonable  changes  and  improvements  in  our  conditions 
or  to  redress  a  wrong.  How  can  we  approach  Uncle  Sam?  By  coming  to  his  con- 
stituted authorities,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
to  dwell  more  than  a  minute  upon  the  statements  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  here 
on  behalf  of  the  duck  industry,  askine  to  be  excluded  from  the  operations  of  the  bill. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  so  excluded.    They  buy  their  yam,  as  they  themselves 
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testified,  in  the  open  market,  for  the  Government  work  equally  as  for  private  work 
When  they  do  work  for  the  Government  it  is  of  the  same  character  as  for  private 
persons.    And  hence,  I  do  not  think,  as  I  have  said,  that  it  is  necessary  to  tase  up  a 
minute  of  time,  or  to  say  more  than  I  have  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  imagines  that  the  bill,  if 
enacted  into  law,  would  go  back  to  the  pig  iron,  would  go  back  to  the  iron  ore,  and  it 
has  been  repeated  here  so  often  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill  that  one  would  iniagine 
that  that  was  in  the  bill,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  bill.  First,  it  is  not  in  the 
bill;  and,  secondly,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  framers  and  advocates  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Campbell  admits  that  the  projectile  manufacturers  can  operate  and  run  their 
works  on  eight  hours.  He  says  a  projectile  firm  buys  some  steel  and  works  it  up. 
They  can  keep  it  separate,  of  course,  and  run  their  works  eight  hours.  He  says  that 
there  are  several  competitors  with  him,  among  them  the  Cambria  Iron  Works,  and 
the  Carneeie  Steel  Company,  and  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  and  others.  One  of 
these,  as  I  have  already  undertaken  to  show,  works  generally  eight  hours;  and  Mr. 
Cory,  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  to  whose  testimony  I  wish  to  revert  in  a  few 
moments,  says  that  their  company  is  willing.  Of  course,  Mr.  Campbell  says  that  he 
would  not  touch  Government  work  at  all,  but  I  think  that  he,  with  the  other  present 
Government  contractors,  will  not  have  anv  hesitation  in  taking  Government  con- 
tracts when  they  are  offered,  and  when  all  are  practically  upon  the  same  business 
basis.  Mr.  Frank  S.  Gannon,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  spoke  of  the  few  runs  on  the 
railroad  tha(  are  beyond  eight  hours  per  day.  I  say  that,  as  I  have  sdready  indicated, 
in  view  of  the  circumstances,  I  think  that  we  should  have  no  hesitancy  in  accepting 
the  Gear  amendment,  which  eliminates  the  railroads-  from  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  We  feel  confident  that,  as  a  rule,  the. organization  of  the  steam  railway  workers 
will  see  to  it  that  the  eight-hour  day  is  uniformly  enforced. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Wood,  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Company,  contradi(!ta  Mr.  Harrah  and 
certain  other  (!ompanies,  for  he  says — and  I  am  quoting  his  words— "The  American 
workman,  with  equal  facilities,  will  do  more  work  than  his  European  fellow-work- 
man." You  observed  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  men  in  his  plant  struck  for 
the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  he  tried  to  say  that  he  represented  hifl  employees, 
who  were  opposed  to  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Hyde,  the  attorney  to  whom  I  referred  a  few  minutes  ago,  said  that  he  rep- 
resented*  10,000  workmen.  Well,  those  10,000  workmen  in  his  city  gave  him  their 
answer.  He  said,  too — he  intimated — that  this  bill  was  dishonestly  designed;  that 
upon  the  face  of  it  it  lacked  good  faith.  Of  course  he  did  not  know  that  anyone  else 
except  what  Mr.  Cramp  would  designate  as  the  "common  agitator  who  does  not 
work  "  he  did  not  suppose  that  anyone  else-  drafted  that  bill  or  assisted  in  drafting 
it  Of  conceived  the  idea.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Payson,  last  year,  in  the  hearing  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Education,  said  that  there  was  no  father  to  the 
bill,  and  he  doubted  if  there  was  anylMxly  who  would  claim  its  paternity  or  stand 
sponsor  for  it. 

So  far  as  the  bill  having  a  father,  or  so  far  as  there  being  men  who  will  stand  sponsor 
for  it  is  concerned,  I  think  Judge  Payson  himself  knows  better  than  that  now.  Mr. 
Hyde  said  that  it  will  be  very  easy  for  the  corporations  to  stand  the  loss.  "The  poor 
workingman,"  said  he  "will  feel  the  pinch.'  Another  one  of  these  solicitous  men 
/or  the  welfare  of  the  poor  workingman.  Senator  Higgins  made  what  I  regard  as  a 
very  concise  ai'gumont  against  the  bill,  and,  perhaps,  with  the  desire  to  be  fair.  He 
asked,  "\\Tiat  do  they  want?  What  do  they  hope  for  from  this  bill?"  I  have  tried 
to  answer  that,  and  Thave  alreadv  answered  it  upon  several  occasions;  but  he  agrees 
with  us,  and  with  the  statement  t  had  the  pleasure  of  making  to  this  committee  that 
"this  is" — I  (juote  him — "an  issue  of  as  great  importance  as  was  ever  presented  to 
Congress."  '^es;  it  is.  It  is  a  question  of  far-reaching  consequences;  but  the  con- 
8e<^uences  and  results  are  to  the  good  of  the  people.  It  can  not  result  injuriously.  It 
is  impossible  to  have  that  effect.  He  says,  m  aiguing  this  question  from  a  legal 
aspect: 

"No  one  will  pretend  or  claim  that  directly  you  have  jurisdiction  over  the  domes- 
tic relations,  over  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  marriage  and  divorce,  guard- 
ian and  ward.     Why  should  you,  then,  over  master  and  servant?" 

Master  and  servant.  Let  me  say  that  the  States  have  interposed  to  a  very  large 
degree  in  the  question  of  the  children. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  quote  Senator  Higgins  there? 

Mr.  GoMPERB.  Shall  I  read  it  again? 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  please. 

Mr.  Gompers.  "No  one  will  pretend  to  claim" 

The  Chairman.  1  understand  it  now:  that  is  enough. 

Mr.  Gomperh.  The  States  have  very  largely  taken  into  consideration  the  condition 
of  children,  and  it  was  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  State  had  a  right  to  protect  the 
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child  alike  from  the  greed  of  its  parents  as  well  as  from  the  unscrupulous  employer. 
Within  our  present  era  we  are  developing  and  overstepping  lines  of  demarcation  long 
held  as  sacred.  Circumstances  and  conditions  seem  to  warrant  it.  To-diy  we  are 
living  in  an  age  of  combinations  and  trusts,  and  the  individual  workman  is  as  weak 
axjainst  the  combination  of  wealth  as  would  be  a  straw  in  a  cyclone.  It  is  essentisd 
that  the  United  States  Government,  where  it  can  exercise,  should  exercise  its  power 
to  protect  the  weak  as  against  the  rapacity  of  the  strong. 

Senator  Higgins  says  that  you  can  not  do  by  indirection  what  you  have  not  the 
right  to  do  directly;  and  yet,  if  you  will  read  his  testimony,  his  ar^ment,  carefully, 
you  will  find  that  he  himself  cites  numerous  cases  where  this  very  thing  has  been  done. 
He  then  says,  '*  Now,  if  you  have  the  power  to  do  these  things,  why  should  you  do  it?" 
He  says,  "why  not  the  States?"    Then  he  refers  to  the  fact  that"  the  States  have  the 

S3wer.  Gentlemen,  it  is  the  same  argument  we  run  counter  to  ever^n^rhere  we  go. 
o  to  our  State  legislatures  and  ask  for  legislation  of  a  reformatory  character  in  tne 
interest  of  the  people,  and  in  the  interests  of  labor,  and  they  tell  you,  "We  can  not 
do  that;  that  belongs  to  the  Federal  Government;  we  can  not  do  it."  Go  to  the 
employer  and  tell  him  that  conditions  are  poor,  that  wages  ought  to  be  higher,  that 
hours  of  labor  oug:ht  to  be  less.  He  tells  you,  "Why,  I  can  not  do  it.  Look  at  the 
South;  look  at  this  industry."  You  will  always  find  some  man,  if  vou  will  point  out 
his  meanness  and  ask  him' to  change  he  will  always  point  to  somebody  else  and  say 
how  much  meaner  they  are  than  he  is.  That  reminds  me  of  the  couplet  about  the 
little  fleas  have  littler  fleas  to  bite  'em,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

We  ask  for  State  legislation  and  we  are  told  to  go  to  the  Federal  Government;  we 
come  to  the  Federal  Government  and  it  is  contended  that  these  things  rightfully  belong 
to  the  States.  It  does  not  make  a  particle  of  difference.  If  we  come  here  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  ask  for  remedial  legislation,  we  are  told  that  these  things  will 
ccane  when  they  become  a  custom,  and  not  by  legislation.  And  then  we  go  to  the 
employers,  to  their  companies,  and  ask  them  to  confer  with  us  in  order  to  inau^rate 
that  custom,  and  they  tell  us,  "  If  you  do  not  get  out  of  here  we  will  put  a  boot  in  the 
place  where  it  will  feel  uncomfortable."  If  we  strike  or  ask  that  the  matter  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration,  we  are  told  there  is  nothing  to  arbitrate.  If  we  strike  in  order  to 
enforce  what  we  believe  to  be  our  riffhtfl,  we  are  enjoined;  and  if  we  exercise  what  we 
believe  to  be  our  rights  in  spite  of  trie  injunction,  we  are  guilty  of  contempt  of  court 
and  are  put  in  the  jug  during  his  honor's  pleasure. 

There  is  not  anywhere  that  we  can  go  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  bring  about  some 
remedy,  some  change,  some  improvement  but  we  are  met  "by  the  same  opposition^ 
prompted  by  the  same  cause,  prompted  by  the  same  motive,  and  that  is  to  leave  the 
workman  helpless  to  the  mercy  of  the  employing  class.  I  think ,  though ,  I  may  say  that 
that  time  has  gone  by.  The  workingmen  of  our  country  have  learned  somewhat  of 
their  rights,  and  they  propose  to  stand  by  them,  and  they  have  the  courage  to  do  eo, 
too. 

He  says  that  as  a  nation  "we  have  demonstrated  the  industrial  and  economical  con- 
quests of  the  world,  and  we  have  invaded  the  stronghold  of  Europe  itself."  Yes;  it  is 
true.  We  have,  and  we  will  continue  to  be  the  greater  conquerors  of  the  markets  of  t  he 
world;  but  it  will  not  be  done  on  the  basis  of  cheap  labor  or  long  hours  of  labor.  You 
can  not^ — no  nation  in  the  world  has  ever  become  great,  no  people  have  ever  conquered 
politically  or  economically  the  world,  that  were  based  upon  poor  conditions,  low  wages, 
or  long  hours  of  its  working  people. 

How  have  we  accomplished  tnus  far  the  industrial  and  commercial  conquest  of  the 
world — by  long  hours,  ny  cheap  laborers?  I  have  got  into  the' habit  of  saying  some- 
thing that  I  shall  even  tire  your  patience  by  saying  now,  that  long  hours  and  low  wages 
go  hand  in  hand  with  demoralizing  influences  upon  the  working  people,  tending  to  their 
degradation  and  the  final  disintegration  of 'a  country. 

Our  friend  ex-Secretary  Herbert,  appearing  before  this  committee  as  counsel  for  sev- 
eral of  the  opposing  manufacturers,  says  that  all  we  have  to  base  our  advocacy  of  this 
bill  upon  is  matter  of  opinion.  Let  me  say  that  it  is  not  matter  of  opinion  upon  our 
side  at  all.  The  men  wno  advocate  the  passage  of  this  bill,  who  advocate  a  reduction 
in  the  hours  of  labor — it  is  with  them  a  matter  of  demonstrated  truth  resulting  from 
their  own  experience  and  observation*  I  am  not  sure  he  intended  to  cast  a  slur  upon 
us  who  advocate  the  bill,  but  the  language  would  seem  to  convey  that  idea.  He  com- 
pares the  men  who  have  appeared  here  to  oppose  this  bill  to  those  who  have  appeared 
m  advocacy  of  it,  and  says  that  those  men  who  have  come  here  opposed  to  it  show  that 
they  have  been  successful  and  that  we  have  not. 

These  men,  as  he  says,  have  been  successful  as  laborers,  and  they  are  now  the  large 
captains  of  these  industries.  I  want  to  submit  that  these  gentlemen  have  not  been 
successful  as  laborers.  They  have  been  successful  as  manufacturers,  perhaps,  but  not 
as  laborers.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  it  conies  to  the  question  of  success  as  laborers,  that 
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benefit  lies  with  ub,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  undisputed  fact,  the  men,  the  workers^ 
who  have  been  organized,  have  been  the  most  successful  in  securing  higher  pay. 
lesser  hours  of  labor,  and  less  burdensome  and  less  irksome  conditions.  He  has  said 
that  these  business  men  were  once  workmen,  and  that  they  sympathize  with  and 
would  like  to  advocate  anything  in  the  interest  of  labor.  That  does  not  necessuily 
follow  that  because  they  were  once  workmen  they  now  sympathize  with  the  efforts 
of  workmen  for  the  improvement  of  their  condition.    Not  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  true  that  during  the  old  slavery  days  the  crudest  of  those  who 
would  apply  the  whip  were  themselves  slaves.*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  too  fre<|uently, 
when  men  who  are  workmen  themselves  become  placed  in  some  brief  authority  over 
workmen,  they  will,  for  the  personal,  material  advantage  resulting  to  them,  prove  the 
hardest  taskmasters  of  any.  It  is  lamentable  that  it  is  so,  but  that  it  is  so  I  think  few 
will  dispute.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  men  in  the  ranks  of  labor  who  believe  that 
it  is  their  duty,  regardless  of  offers,  re^dless  of  personal  advantage — and  they  would 
prefer — ^to  remain  associated  with  their  fellow-workmen  and  try  to  be  in  touch  with 
them,  to  feel  as  they  do,  and  voice  with  them  the  sentiments  for  redress  of  the  wrongs 
which  they  have  too  long  been  compelled  to  bear. 

Mr.  Herbert^-of  course,  I  realize  how  perfectly  unable  I  am  to  deal  with  this  subject, 
particularly  from  its  legal  standpoint,  and  without  the  opportunity  of  having  such 
le^  advice  as  might  otherwise  be  necessary.  But  one  of  tne  reasons  that  we  have  not 
this  ability  to  secure  the  legal  talent  requisite  to  present  a  proper  legal  alignment  is 
the  fact  that  we  belo'ng  to  the  poor,  and  we  come  to  you  in  as  fraxik  and  open  a  manner 
as  it  is  possible  to  come  before  men,  with  nothing  concealed,  without  the  ability  to 
confine  our  thoughts  by  words  intended  to  deceive,  and  in  this  way  ask  your  consid- 
eration of  what  we  believe  to  be  right  and  proper.  Mr.  Herbert  says,  in  asking  the 
legal  question,  **Is  this  proper  or  necessary;  is  the  passage  of  this  bill  proper  or  neces- 
sary as  defined  by  the  great  lawyers  of  our  country^' 

Mr.  Micou.  By  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  GoMFERs  (continuinjg).  Or  by  the  Constitution — is  it  nroper  or  necessary;  is  it? 
Yes;  I  hold  that  it  is.  It  is  proper,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  send  its  inspectors  to  see  Uiat  the  clothing  that  is  manufactured  for  its  soldiers 
and  for  its  sailors  is  made  under  proper  and  sanitary  condition.  Is  it  proper?  Is  it 
necessary?  No  one  will  dispute  tnat.  Why?  Simply  because  it  has  been  an  estab- 
lished fact.  But  it  was  disputed  before  these  inspectors  were  put  in  to  see  whether 
these  garments  were  made  in  sweatshops.  Why  can  not  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  insist  that  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  workmen  employed  on  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment shall  be  limited ^  if  the  Government  shall  believe,  and  I  think  its  ofldcers  and 
representatives  do  believe,  that  with  eight  hours  work  a  man  becomes  a  better  man 
and  a  better  citizen,  and  has  more  interest  in  his  work  and  yields  a  better  result? 
There  can  be  no  Question  but  with  the  adoption  of  this  bill  there  will  be  better  ships, 
better  garments,  better  everything  that  the  Government  contracts  for,  and  commg 
under  the  operations  of  the  bill  they  will  be  of  a  higher  and  better  character;  and  more 
than  that,  it  will  protect  the  physique,  the  health  of  mind  of  the  people  of  our  country, 
and  will  help  to  make  us  greater  in  stren^h,  both  in  body  and  mind. 

I  did  not  intend  to  cover  one  point,  but  it  seems  to  me  since  it  was  discussed  I  should 
say  a  word  about  it.  I  am  not  ncre,  or  particularly  at  this  time  any  way,  to  advocate 
the  Government  building  war  ships.  Ferhaps  at  another  time  I  might  have  a  word 
to  say  in  regard  to  it.  But  the  statement  that  the  navy-yards  of  the  country  can  not 
build  ships  for  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  as  cheaply  or  as  well  as  they  can 
be  built  by  private  contractors  can  be  answered  by  the  fact  tnat  in  the  Government 
shipyards  many  of  the  "old-fogy"  methods  still  obtain,  and  there  are  other  condi- 
tions that  obtain  in  the  Government  shipyards  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  private 
shipyards.  I  think  that  was  shown  before  the  committee  of  which  Mr.  Cummings 
is  a  member. 

Mr.  CuMMiNos.  My  idea  is  that  the  employees  of  the  Government  shipyards  work 
under  the  eight-hour  rule. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  been  stated  that  these  men  are  friends  of  labor, 
and  they  want  the  eight  hours  general.  It  may  be  said  that  we  are  not  friends  of 
labor  generally,  but  we  are  friends  of  ourselves,  and  therefore  we  wish  to  enforce  it. 
We  are  asked  why  we  did  not  bring  witnesses  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  it.  I 
would  say  that  last  year  we  produced  evidence  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor, 
and  which  we  respectfully  submit. 

Mr.  FuRUSETH.  And  before  the  investigation  of  this  present  committee  too, 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes:  and  before  this  committee  too.  I  will  say  that  the  subject 
of  the  eight-hour  legislation  is  not  a  new  one,  and  we  need  not  take  up  more  time  of 
the  committee  upon  that  ground. 

There  is  one  other  thing  in  regard  to  the  manufacturers  of  duck  that  I  would  like 
to  say.    If  you  remember,  they  said  if  this  bill  was  enacted  it  would  lead  to  piece- 
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work.  I  think  you  will  remember,  too,  that  nearly  every  other  witness  testified  that 
piecework  prevails  in  their  establishments;  so  that  they  can  not  have  a  very  snreat 
injury  from  that.  I  might  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  tabor 
hais  not  had  the  result,  as  one  of  the  attorneys  said  here — I  think  it  was  Mr.  Hyde — 
of  leading  to  debauchery  and  drunkenness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  vou  will  remember 
that  the  mstance  to  which  he  called  attention  in  the  South  was  that  where  the  men 
worked  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  a  day;  and  Mr.  Harrah  stated  in  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  men  in  the  Mid  vale  Steel  Company  that  they  ''got  drunk,"  as  he  says, 
and  they  have  policemen  who  are  waiting  on  the  outside  for  them,  so  as  to  arrest 
them  when  they  quit  work.  You  can  readily  understand  that  men  working  under 
such  conditions  as  are  described  so  plainly  by  Mr.  Harrah  to  obtain  in  an  establish- 
ment will  fly  to  the  freedom  that  they  do  not  possess  at  all  in  the  factory,  more  espe- 
cially if  they  are  overworked. 

It  is  argued  that  this  bill  is  unconstitutional.  As  a  matter  of  fart,  aftrr  all  that 
has  been  done  by  some  in  the  past,  to  the  perverse  mind  the  Constitution  and  its 
direct  father,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  are  in  such  a  shape  that  these  docu- 
ments look  as  if  they  had  got  into  a  scrap  and  had  a  "  monkey  and  parrot ' '  time.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  plucked  of  much  of  its  plumage,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion looks  as  if  it  was  suffering  from  a  blow  in  the  solar  plexus.  And  yet,  when  a 
suggestion  is  made  for  an  improvement  of  any  kind,  the  Constitution  is  thrust  at  us. 
You  may  know  that  the  legislatures  of  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan  parsed 
resolutions  unanimouslv  requesting  the  Fifty-fifth  Conflress  to  pass  the  eight-hour 
bill  which  is  now  pending  before  your  committee.  I  should  say  that  the  State  of 
California  adopted  for  that  State  a  law  which  is  practically  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration before  this  committee. 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Hayden  this  morning,  in  quoting  the  various  laws  and  decisions 
of  the  various  States  upon  the  eight-hour  law  or  laws  governing  the  hours  of  labor, 
must  have  gotten  a  very  old,  antique  work,  for,  as  a  matter  of  Tact,  he  has  not  con- 
sulted the  latest  statutes  upon  that  subject.  You  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in 
Massachusetts  within  the  year  a  law  was  sulopted  by  the  legislature  permitting  each 
locality  to  pass,  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  upon  the  proposition  of  embodying  as  an 
ordinance  in  its  local  charter  a  provision  that  the  employees  doing  work  for  it  and  for 
work  done  for  the  municipality  shall  work  on  the  eight-hour  basis,  and  in  every  city 
and  township,  wherever  tnere  has  been  a  vote,  and  there  has  been  a  large  number  of 
votes  upon  the  question — it  has  been  submitted  to  the  referendum  vote  in  every, 
instance — and  in  every  instance  has  the  ordinance  for  the  eight-hour  day  been  over- 
whelmingly adopted.    The  township  elections  are  about  to  be  held 

Mr.  Tracey.  Many  are  going  on  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GoMFERS  (continuing).  Are  going  on  at  this  time,  I  am  just  informed,  and 
there  is  no  idea  in  the  mind  of  anyone  that  there  will  be  a  defeat  of  this  proposition 
in  any  township.  In  Pennsylvania  the  eight-hour  law  for  government  work  has  been 
adopted  since  tne  book  of  reference  from  which  Mr.  Hayden  quoted  was  printed.  * 

Let  me  say  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  message  to  Congress  in 
1898,  said,  speaking  of  labor — and  this  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country 
that  the  President  nas  spoken  on  this  subject: 

"The  alien-contract  law  is  shown  by  experience  to  need  some  amendments.  A 
measure  providing  better  protection  for  seamen  is  proposed;  a  rightful  application 
of  the  eieht-hour  Taw  for  the  benefit  of  labor  and  for  the  principle  of  arbitration  are 
suggested  for  consideration;  and  I  commend  these  subjects  to  the  careful  attention 
of  tne  Congress." 

And  I  should  say  that  the  statement  made  by  the  President  in  his  annual  me&saf  e 
was  the  result  of  the  conference  which  he  accorded  us,  at  which  the  principles  of  the 
eight-hour  bill  now  pending  before  this  committee  were  the  subjects;  and  he  then 
said  to  us,  in  speaking  of  the  eight-hour  bill,  "You  can  not  go  too  far  for  me  in  limiting 
the  hours  of  daily  labor  to  eight." 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  there  is  something  in  the  message  of 
the  President  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  message  of  1898;  I  just  read  it.     Shall  I  read  it  again? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

(Mr.  Gompers  here  reread  the  above  extract  from  the  President's  message.) 

Sir.  Gompers.  Gentlemen,  only  a  few  words  more  and  I  shall  conclude.  For  a 
very  long  period  of  time  the  people  of  this  country  have  been  engaged  in  discussing 
and  dealing  with  the  problem  of  production.  With  the  wonderful  methods  at  our 
command,  the  ever-increasing  inventions  in  machinery,  the  division  and  subdivi- 
sion of  labor,  the  application  of  the  forces  of  steam  and  electricity  to  propel  the  ma- 
chinery with  greater  velocity  than  ever  before,  and  with  the  marvelous  intelligence 
and  energy  of  our  people,  we  have  solved  the  problem  of  production.    It  is  no  longer 
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a  problem.  It  is  simply  Us  application  which  is  the  problem  now.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  distribution,  and  the  people  await  upon  the  men  of  affairs, 
and  the  men  who  think,  and  the  men  who  act  for  the  solution  of  this  problem  of  dis- 
tribution. There  are  some  who  want  to  tax  all  property  out  of  private  ownership; 
there  are  some  who  say,  "Abolish  all  patent  rights,  abolish  all  land  tenure  and  title 
to  property  unless  by  occupation  and  use:"  there  are  others  who  advocate  anarchy 
in  its  philosophic  acceptance;  there  are  others,  again,  who  advocate  common  owner- 
ship by  the  people  of  all  the  means  of  production  and  distribution;  there  are  others 
who  advocate  confiscation. 

These  are  various  schools  of  thought,  some  apparently  sound  and  some  absolutely 
unsound,  and  upon  the  face  of  them  unsound.  But  whether  the  propositions  of  either 
or  all  are  unsound,  I  think  that  we  all  agree  that  the  matter  of  distribution  is  still  a 
probl em .  As  trades  un ionists,  as  organ ized  workingmen ,  having  a  common  feel in^  with 
all  our  fellows,  we  neither  advocate  nor  deny  any  of  these  propositions.  We  simply 
say  that  they  are  not  ours.  We  say  that  there  is  no  method  by  which  this  problem  of 
distribution  can  be  more  effectually  and  more  rationally  and  more  justly  met  than  by 
a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  of  those  who  work,  for  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
means  opening  up  a  vista  to  the  mind  and  to  the  physical  and  moral  and  social  advance- 
ment undreamed  of  to-day. 

A  lessening  of  the  hours  of  labor  gives  man  larger  opportunities  to  cultivate  his 
better  nature.  You  can  not  cultivate  a  man's  better  nature  without  at  the  same  time 
improving  him  in  every  way — as  a  worker,  as  a  thinker,  as  a  man,  as  a  citizen,  as  a 
husband,  as  a  father.  Reducing  the  hours  of  labor  makes  man's  interests  greater. 
I  had  occasion,  in  explaining  a  matter  which  seemed  upon  the  surface  to  be  a  contra- 
diction of  my  position,  that  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  means  larger  opportuni- 
ties for  mental  and  physical  culture;  it  means  taking  the  burden  of  physical  labor  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  workers  and  giving  them  these  hours  of  golden  opportunity  for 
mental  cultivation;  and  these  opportunities  would  give  to  tne  world  better  iaeae, 
better  thoughts,  better  machinery,  new^er  inventions  by  which  the  production  of 
wealth  could  go  on  with  such  intensity  and  with  such  magnitude  as  is  not  conceived 
by  any  of  us  to-day.  Reducinij  the  hours  of  labor  will  increase  men's  necessities. 
It  will,  for  the  day,  appear  to  him  a.s  a  luxury,  but  the  luxury  of  yesterday  becomes 
the  necessity  of  life  of  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  the  necessities  of  life  must  always 
be  granted  to  the  workers  if  you  expect  them  to  continue  to  work. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committt^e,  so  far  as  my  colleagues  and  myself  are  concerned  we 
desire  to  attest  to  you  our  appreciation  of  your  courtesy.  I  know  that  I  have  spoken 
at  very  great  length,  much  longer  than  I  anticipated  it  would  take  me  to  present  this 
matter  to  you  as  I  have  tried  to.  I  realize  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man  can . 
my  own  shortcomings;  but  in  the  way  that  we  have  tried  to  present  this  matter  to 
you  we  feel  that  this  oill,  if  enacted  into  law,  is  in  line  with  the  material  progress  of  our 
country,  tending  to  good;  not  one  tendency  can  be  construed  to  evil;  maintaining  the 
rights  of  all,  giving  larger  liberty,  giving  larger  opportunities,  making  our  people  the 
most  energetic,  the  most  advanced  people  of  any  nation  of  the  world;  and  we  would 
say  that  we  wish  to  stand  preeminently  before  the  world  as  the  conquerors  of  the 
markets  of  the  world;  to  produce  those  things  which  the  people  in  other  countries  of 
the  world  can  not  produce  a«  well  and  as  cheaply  and  as  swiftly  as  we  can.  I  am 
confident  together  with  all  our  other  prestige  will  come  the  prestige  of  the  great  pro- 
ducers of  the  wealth  of  the  world — the  prestige  of  men  intelligent,  independent, 
aggressive,  and  yet  having  a  full  consideration  for  the  rights  of  every  other  in  view. 

1  trust  that  this  bill  will  be  reported  with  a  favorable  recommendation  of  this  com- 
mittee and  that  its  passage  may  oe  assured.     I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy. 

Mr.  MicoiT.  Mr.  Gompera,  if  you  will  pardon  me  just  a  moment,  I  wish  to  say,  speak- 
ing for  Mr.  Herbert,  as  nis  partner,  that  there  was  not,  in  anything  he  '^culd  f»y,  any 
intention  to  cast  any  slur  upon  anybody,  and  there  is  a  question  which,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  add;  that  is,  in  ref€ren(  e  to  this  infcin  aticn 
about  the  projectiles,  whether  you  have  any  information  as  to  the  number  of  ihtfe 
12-inch  projectiles  which  are  ordered  each  year  or  as  to  the  cost  of  the  irachineiy  for 
manufacturing  those  larger  projectiles? 

\Ir.  GoMPERS.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  that  at  hand. 

Mr.  Micou.  If  the  chairman  would  permit,  I  would  like  to  state  to  him  and  the 
committee,  I  do  not  know  the  reason  for  it,  but  there  are  only  two  concerns  that  ran 
make  these  larger projectieg.  From  the  8-inch  projet^tile  down  there  are  a  number  of 
competitors;  but  I  know  in  the  instance  e)f  the  United  States  Projectile  Company 
that  they  have  considered  very  thoroughly  the  matter  of  manufacturing  the  laige-r 
projectiles,  and  have  found  they  could  not  enter  that  field  succepsfully.     I  do  not 

Know  what  the  obstacle  is,  but  the Steel  Works  and  the  Midvale  are  the  cnly 

two  works  that  make  Uiese  projectiles,  and  they  order  very  few  of  them  as  y(  t. 
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Mr.  GoMPBRS.  I  am  not  drawing  on  my  imagination,  and  I  have  not  anything  fur- 
ther than  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Harrah  and  Mr.  Booth. 

Mr.  Micou.  This  statement  as  to  the  number  ot  hours*  work  on  the  projectiles  does 
not  appear  in  the  letter  of  Admiral  O'Neil. 

Mr^  GoMPSRS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Micou.  It  is  a  matter  that  could  be  ascertained  officially  from  the  Department 
without  any  trouble,  because  they  inspect  every  bit  of  that  work,  and  they  can  tell 
the  number  of  hours  from  the  moment  they  commence  to  manufacture  to  the  comple- 
tion of  it. 

Mr.  GoHPBRS.  The  number  of  hours  I  have  stated  is  the  number  of  hours  which  the 
workmen  testified  to  as  having  put  on  these  particular  shells  in  the  various  branches. 

Mr.  Micou.  On  that  particular  shell? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir. 

(Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Emerson,  the  committee  voted  that  the  hearings  had  upon 
this  bill  should  be  printed.) 

Thereupon  (at  5.15  o'clock  p.  m.)  the  committee  adjourned. 

Statement  of  Mr.  M.  M.  Garland,  of  Ptttsburo. 

Mr.  G0HPER8.  Mr.  Garland,  will  you  please  state  to  the  committee  your  name, 
residence,  and  what  connection  you  have  had  with  manual  labor,  and  your  experience 
in  iron  and  steel  mills? 

Mr.  Garland.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  m^'  name  is  M.  M.  Garland;  my 
residence  is  FittsbuiK,  Pa.  I  followed  the  rolling-mill  business  as  a  boy  and  man  for 
twenty  years,  worked  at  the  boiling  trade  and  the  heating  trade,  and  in  several  other 
brancnes,  in  the  different  rolling  mills  throughout  the  country,  and  was  elected  to  the 
position  of  assistant  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers,  whose  oi]^anization  governs  the  rolling  mills — the  union  mills — ^throughout 
the  country;  that  is,  who  treat  with  the  manufacturers,  in  other  words;  and  I  then 
served  afterwards  for  six  years  as  its  president.  My  experience  be|;an  when  I  was 
very  ypung,  as  I  said,  in  tne  mills,  and  boiling,  the  trade  of  boiling  iron,  was  what  I 
first  started  at.  It  is  now  a  trade  that  has  been  largely  superseded  by  soft  steel; 
still,  it  is  very  active  throughout  the  country.  The  open-hearth  way  of  making  steel 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  boiling  iron  of  any  of  the  different  kinds  of  steels  that  are 
made  in  the  different  processes.  I  followed  the  trade  of  heating  steel  and  preparing 
it  for  the  rolls  for  a  penod  of  about  twelve  years. 

Mr.  GoMPBRS.  It  is  contended  that  it  is  impossible  to  successfully  carry  on  the 
manufacture  of  steel  of  a  fine  quality  within  the  period  of  eight  hours,  and  that  when, 
in  the  making  of  steel,  from  its  inception  to  its  completion  it  requires  more  than  eight 
hours,  the  steel  in  its  process  can  not  be  transferred  from  one  workman  or  set  of  work- 
men to  another  workman  or  set  of  workmen,  the  contention  being  that  from  the  incep- 
tion to  the  completion  the  entire  piece  of  steel  must  be  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  one  set  of  men,  and  the  work  must  be  completed  by  one  set  of  men,  and 
that  its  transfer  from  one  set  of  men  to  another  set  of  men  will  aeteriorate  the  oiiality 
to  a  very  great  degree.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee  what  is  the  lact  in 
regard  to  l£at? 

Mr.  Garland.  If  that  were  the  case  we  would  not  be  making  any  fine  steel  to-day. 
The  practice  in  all  the  mills  is  to  transfer  the  steel  at  any  stage,  no  matter  when  it 
may  oe,  in  accordance  with  the  system.  For  instance,  under  the  eight-hour  system 
a  new  shift  of  men  comes  on  and  takes  it  up  where  the  other  left  off.  If  it  is  the  twelve- 
hour  system,  they  change  at  the  twelveiour  point,  and  take  the  steel  at  any  stage 
of  its  existence. 

In  open  hearth  mills  and  in  crucibles,  of  course,  the  larger  or  smaller  melt^,  or  the 
kind  of  point  carbon  that  you  desire,  makes  some  change  in  the  length  of  time  that 
^e  heat  may  be  in  the  furnace.  Consequently  you  start  out  in  the  beginning  of  the 
week  with  amopen  furnace  and  you  make  a  heat  that  takes  eight  hours,  one  that  takes 
ten  hours,  and  you  make  one  cast  that  possibly  runs  into  fifteen  hours,  and  you  ^  on 
in  that  way  on  those  lines  during  the  week,  and  the  one  workman  comes  on,  if  it  is  a 
ten-hour  turn,  when  the  other  quite,  and  continues  that  heat  until  it  is  done;  another 
is  put  in  there  and  continues  it  unto  it  is  done,  or  until  the  other  sliift  comes  out 
and  relieves  him.    That  is  the  custom  now  in  all  mills. 

Mr.  McClbary.  And  there  is  no  bad  effect  from  that  or  they  would  not  keep  it  up. 

Mr.  Garland.  It  is  the  custom  everywhere,  and  there  is  no  bad  effect,  because  we 
make  the  best  steel  in  the  world  now,  and  make  more  of  it. 

Mr.  Warnock.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean.  You  say  a  twelve-hour 
shift  and  then  another  comes  on.  Do  you  mean  one  set  takes  it  for  twelve  consecutive 
hours? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  they  take  the  furnace  for  that  time. 
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Mr.  W  A  KNOCK.  Then  they  finish  what  they  have  in  it  for  the  twelve  hours? 

Mr.  Garland.  No. 

Mr.  Warnock.  Then  it  runs  beyond  the  twelve  hours? 
•  Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  depends  on  when  that  heat  is  ready  to  pour.    There 
is  no  clock  time.    The  furnace  may  be  runping — in  other  words,  fast  or  slow,  as  we  call 
it — and  the  heat  may  not  be  ready  to  take  out  when  the  turn  is  ended,  and  the  other 
men  come  on  and  work  it  until  it  is. 

Mr.  Warnock.  You  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  before  it  is  ready  to  turn 
out  another  set  of  men  can  come  and  take  it  and  continue  it  and  produce  just  as  good 
results  as  if  the  first  had  completed  it? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCleary.  Does  the  directing  head — the  one  without  the  clock,  but  by  his 
own  skill,  determines  the  time  of  finishing— have  to  continue? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir;  he  does  not  continue. 

Mr.  McCleary.  Then  the  moment  for  the  pouring  can  be  determined  without  con- 
tinuous watching? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir.  The  melter  or  heater  looks  in  the  furnace  and  knows  the 
condition  of  that  heat  just  as  thoroughly  as  the  carpenter  who  is  working  on  his  bench' 
does  the  condition  of  his  business.  He  gets  to  understand  the  looks  of  the  heat  and 
the  flame  and  the  boiling  and  the  color  of  the  flame,  and  he  reads  it.  It  is  like  an  o^en 
book  to  him.  For  instance,  to  use  a  homely  expression,  the  cook  would  put  something 
in  the  baker  to  bake,  and  another  cook  can  open  the  oven  and  see  what  condition  it 
is  in. 

Mr.  Rhea.  You  are  skilled  in  your  business,  are  you — ordinarily  so? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  am  considered  so — ^was  considered  so. 

Mr.  Rhea.  I  will  ask  you  if,  in  your  judgment  as  a  skilled  operator,  better  results 
might  or  might  not  be  obtained  if  the  manufacture  of  the  steel  was  not  completed  in 
twelve  hours  by  bringing  on  a  fresh  set  of  eoually  skilled  men,  but  the  process  was 
continued  to  completion  by  those  fagged  ana  wearied  in  body  and  mindr 

Mr.  Garland.  Without  question  better  results  obtain  by  changing.  I  will  give 
you  an  instance  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  wav  of  greater  work  by  the 
shorter  hour  system  in  the  rolling  mills.  Now,  if  there  is  any  line  or  part  of  the  business 
that  the  short  hours,  by  the  limiting  of  hours,  can  apply  to  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
it  is  the  rolling  mill,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  continuotis  performance.  They  start  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  and  run  to  the  end  of  tSe  week,  and  sometimes  on  Sunday. 
The  one  turn  follows  the  other.  There  is  no  cessation  in  the  work.  Hence,  the  man 
who  works  eight  hours  would  have  only  eight  hours  to  stand  that  heat  and  stress  on  his 
constitution.  Now,  in  1884  the  rolling  mills  in  this  country,  those  which  were  organ- 
ized as  well  as  others,  were  working  on  the  two-turn  system. 

Mr.  McCleary.  Turns  of  twelve  hours  each? 

Mr.  Garland.  The  sheet  mills  worked  ten  hours,  and  there  was  a  couple  of  houn 
between  the  time  that  the  one  shift  stopped  and  the  next  shift  came  on,  which  the 
watchman  used  to  occupy  in  cleaning  the  grate  and  the  furnace  and  perhaps  fix  up 
the  bottom,  and  so  forth— little  detail  matters  that  of  couise  you  gentlemen  would  not 
fuUv  understand  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  McOleary.  I  do  not  understand.  That  is  exactly  what  is  the  matter  with  me. 
Then  there  was  no  iron  or  steel  in  the  furnace  at  this  time  being  prepared? 

Mr.  Garland.  No;  that  was  in  the  early  days  that  I  speak  of,  up  to  1884;  up  to 
that  time  in  the  trade. 

I  would  like  to  say  first  in  regard  to  this  that  we  were  making  eight  heats  of  15  pairs 
in  ten  hours.  Some  manu&cturers  desired  to  use  up  this  time  between  the  turns  and 
asked  that  we  try  a  three-turn  system.  It  was  taken  up  in  our  convention  and  thor- 
oughly argued  by  our  men  and  then  with  the  manufacturers,  and  finally  a  three-turn 
evstem  was  agreed  upon  as  an  experiment  in  the  sheet-mill  trade.  In  five  years'  time 
thereafter  every  sheet  mill  in  the  country  was  on  a  three-turn  system,  working  eight 
hours,  or,  in  fact,  finishing  their  turns  in  less  than  eight  hours;  instead  of  making  eight 
heats,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  in  ten  hours  of  15  pairs,  they  were  making  nine  heats 
of  15  pairs  in  less  than  eight  hours.  Now.  that  has  been  the  experience  in  that  trade, 
and  the  same  in  every  part  where  it  is  tried.  It  has  increased  the  output  and  not 
deteriorated  the  work,  but  if  anything  bettered  it,  in  every  place  where  it  has  been 
tried.    It  Ib  past  human  endurance  to  give  your  best  efforts  during  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  Rhea.  Do  you  mean  to  sav  that  theretofore  the  actual  processes  of  manufacture 
only  went  on  for  ten  hours,  and  then  there  was  a  cessation  for  two  hours,  and  that  was 
when  you  had  the  two-turn  system? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rhea.  And  now,  under  the  three-turn  system,  it  is  continuous? 

Mr.  Garland.  Practically,  yes,  sir;  except,  as  I  say,  that  they  finish  their  turns 
in  about  seven  hours  or  a  little  less,  and  they  still  have  that  difference  between  the 
turns  to  do  this  necessary  work  of  cleaning,  etc. 
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Mr.  Rhba.  That  is  done  by  a  shift  of  hands? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  a  shift  of  men  or  a  crew,  as  we  call  them. 

Mr.  G0MPER8.  You  have  been  at  repeated  conferences  with  employers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  employers  in  the  steel  trade? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GoiirBBa.  As  a  member  of  the  Amalgamated  Association? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  air. 
.  Mr.  G0MPBR8.  As  its  assistant  praaident? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 
.     Mr.  GrOMPBRs.  As  president? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  As  a  member  of  the  wage  committee? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  G0MPER8.  In  the  conferences  which  vou  have  had  with  these  steel  workers,  has 
it  ever  been  uiged  that  a  crew  could  not  take  a  heat  or  melt  from  another  at  any  stage? 

Mr.  Garland.  Never.  I  have  never  heard  that  aivument  made.  I  think  it  could 
find  no  place  in  a  conference  room  between  practical  manufacturers  when  talking  to 
their  employees  in  those  departments;  I  think  it  would  be  laughed  out  of  the  ioom« 

Mr.  G0MPBR8.  Do  any  of  tne  workers  in  steel  mills  now,  when  makine  heats  requir- 
ing as  much  as  eighteen  hours,  remain  with  the  heat  until  it  is  finishedf? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  of  that  kind,  unless  it  would  be  in  a 
case  of  sickness,  or  a  case  of  accident,  or  something  that  I  have  never  yet  known  of.  I 
do  not  see  how  that  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  GoMPBRS.  In  the  event  of  a  man  having  charge  of  a  set  of  men  or  gang  of  men  in 
the  making  of  heats  or  a  piece  of  steel,  does  he  ever  leave  the  plant  for  any  other  reason 
before  the  twelve-hour  day  has  expired;  such  as,  for  instance,  pleasure,  recreation, 
illness  in  his  family,  suddenly  or  otherwise,  or  death? 

Mr.  Garland.  It  is  quite  customary  for  one  workman  or  one  crew  of  workmen  to 
come  out  and  relieve  another.  That  is  what  we  call  "trade  reliefs."  It  is  simply 
they  come  out  and  let  the  others  off  for  an  hour  or  two  hours  ahead  of  time  for  some 
busmess  Uiey  want  to  attend  to  and  can  not  attend  to  when  they  are  off  turn.  That 
18  very  customary. 

Mr.  GoMPBRS.  And  does  it  interfere  with  the  results  of  the  product? 

Mr.  Garland.  It  certainly  does  not,  or  the  manager  would  not  stand  it;  he  would 
call  a  halt  pretty  quickly. 

Mr.  GoMPBRS.  Have  vou  any  general  acquaintance  among  the  heaters  and  meltenf 

Mr.  Garland.  I  think  I  know  most  of  the  heaters  and  melten  around  Pittsburg  and 
Yoimgstown,  and  through  the  Western  States;  that  is,  I  mean  those  who  have  been  in 
the  business  any  length  of  time. 

Mr.  G0MFBR8.  Etave  you  had  any  opportunity  of  discussing  with  them  the  question 
of  the  houre  of  labor,  or  do  you  know  in  any  way  their  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor? 

Mr.  Garland.  They  all  favor  it  that  I  have  talked  to.  Now,  since  you  have  had 
these  hearings  going  on  here  I  have  met  a  number  of  them  on  the  street  in  Pittsburg, 
met  them  at  one  place  and  another  throughout  Pittsburg,  I  suppose  a  dozen  of  them,, 
and  naturally  we  would  get  to  talking  about  our  trade  and  about  these  hearings  that 
were  going  on  here,  and  aU  of  them  expressed  a  very  strong  desire  that  the  hours  should 
be  ediortened.  They  ridicule  the  idea  that  men  could  not  take  over  the  heats  from 
others  at  any  stage. 

Mr.  GoMPBRS.  Have  I  not  written  and  telegraphed  to  you  on  several  occasions 
within  these  last  two  weeks,  asking  you  to  see  some  heaters  and  melters  and  ask  them 
to  come  here  and  teetity  before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  you  have. 

Mr.  GrOMPBRB.  Will  you  please  state  why  you  were  unable  to  bring  any  of  the 
heaters  and  melters? 

Mr.  Garland.  They  stated  that  they  feared  to  lose  their  positions. 

Mr.  McOlbart.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that? 

Mr.  Garland.  If  they  would  come  here  and  give  testimony  they  would  lose  their 
positions. 

Mr.  McGlbart.  That  is,  testimony  adverse  to  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Garland.  In  favor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Caldwbll.  How  many  different  ones  expressed  themselves  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Garlaih).  I  think  nearly  all  that  I  talked  to;  nearly  a  dozen,  I  think. 

Mr.  Caldwbll.  Expressed  themselves  as  fearful  that  thc^r  would  lose  their  positions 
if  they  came  here  to  a  hearing  before  this  committee  on  this  bill  and  testified? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Caldwbll.  I  want  to  get  that  dear. 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  GoMPERS.  You  were  the  aasistant  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  , 

at  the  time  of  the  strike  and  immediately  prior  to  the  strike  at  Homestead  in  1892, 
were  you  not?  '  I 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir.  I 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Will  you  please  state  whether  the  question  upon  which  the  strike  j 

occurred  was  the  question  of  wages  or  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  Almaga-  i 

mated  Association?  i 

Mr.  Garland.  It  was  the  question  of  wages.  •  i 

Mr.  GoMPEES.  The  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  union  was  not  at  all  a  point 
in  controversy?  ' 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir;  the  firm  met  the  committee  and  discussed  the  scale  as  usual 
until  they  came  to  the  point  where  they  could  not  agree.  At  that  time  the  wages  were 
based  on  the  selling  price  of  steel  rails  *  with  a  minimum  below  which  the  wa^  would 
not  be  reduced  m  case  the  price  of  rails  went  lower,  at  $25.  The  firm  desured  this 
minimum  to  be  placed  at  $22,  and  the  reduction  that  would  have  occurred  under  the 
old  scale  to  be  taken  to  the  point  of  $22,  which  really  amounted  to  about  18  per  cent. 
The  men  refused.  A  conference  was  held,  and  finally  tJhe  company,  through  Mr. 
Frick,  offered  a  minimum  of  $23.  The  men  came  to  $24,  but  there  was  still  $1  between 
them. 

And  then  the  other  point  of  difference  was  the  termination  of  the  scale.  The  men 
desired  it  to  terminate  on  the  Ist  of  July  and  the  firm  desired  that  it  should  terminate 
on  the  1st  of  January. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  While  you  are  on  that  point,  will  you  please  state  why  the  men  pre- 
ferred that  the  yearly  agreement  should  terminate  in  July  rather  than  in  January? 

Mr.  Garland'.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  great  deal  more  advantageous  from  the  fact  tliat  it 
is  harder  to  get  men  to  come  in  to  take  the  positions  of  other  men  in  the  summer  time 
in  the  rolling  mills.  It  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  do  that.  In  the  winter  it  is  eajsier  to 
get  men  from  other  places  and  outside  to  come  and  take  the  places  of  men  who  refuse 
to  work  when  their  wages  are  reduced.     That  is  all  the  difference  there  is. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  In  other  words,  it  was  that  the  men  misht  be  in  a  better  position  to 
negotiate  the  joint  bargain  with  their  employers  in  regard  to  the  wages,  and  the  hours 
and  conditions  of  labor  under  which  they  snould  be  employed. 

Mr.  RiiEA.  Just  one  question.  Do  you  mean  the  committee  to  understand  by  your 
answer  a  while  ago  that  you  had  talkedf  to  perhaps  a  dozen  of  those  engaged  in  the  steel 
industry  and  endeavored  to  get  them  to  come  before  this  committee  and  testify,  and 
that  they  refused  to  do  so  because,  as  they  expressed  themselves,  they  feared  that  their 
employers  would  discharge  them  if  them  came  before  a  committee  of  the  American 
Congress  to  testify  to  facts  within  their  knowledge? 

Mr.  Garland.  That  was  their  position. 

Mr.  Rhea.  And  those  facts  were  favorable  to  this  legislation? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCleary.  Do  you  believe  that  that  fear  was  well  founded? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  would  be  glad  if  the  chairman  would  not  insist  that  I  should  give 
an  opinion  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  only  an  opinion,  anyway,  and  of  course  we  are  all 
entitled  to  our  own  opinions. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  How  many  hoiurs  a  day  were  these  men  working  on  shifts  that  you 
talked  to  about  coming  to  testify— eight  nours  or  twelve  hours? 

Mr.  Garland.  Twelve  hours. 

Mr.  McCleary.  Were  they  paid  by  the  hour  or  by  the  day? 

Mr.  Garland.  Some  of  them  were  paid  a  salary,  «)me  by  the  day.  That  means  an 
hour — by  the  day  means  an  hour — because  they  would  be  docked  any  part  of  a  day 
that  they  lost. 

Mr.  McCleary.  In  your  judgment,  would  it  affect  a  man's  opinion  in  the  matter 
whether  he  was  paid  by  the  hour  or  the  month? 

Mr.  Garland.  Would  it  what? 

Mr.  McCleary.  That  is,  would  a  man  who  is  paid  by  the  hour  and  is  earning  a  liv- 
ing for  his  family  by  the  hours  he  works  feel  oififerently  in  this  matter  from  a  man 
who  has  a  certain  wage,  reeardless  of  hours? 

Mr.  Garland.  They  all  felt  the  same.  It  means  the  matter  of  shortening  the  houn 
of  them  all.  They  aU  feci  that  this  is  to  their  best  interests,  whether  they  were  on 
salary  or  on  day  work. 

Mr.  McCleary.  The  judgment  is,  then,  in  either  case  that  it  would  be  better  for 
them  to  have  the  shorter  hours? 
I  Mr.  Garland.  It  would  be  better;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCleary.  Is  that  based  on  the  statement  made  a  short  time  ago  that  in  the 
shorter  hours  they  could  earn  more? 
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Mr.  Garland.  The  difference  in  this  case  we  are  speakinx  of  now  lb  that  the  Amal- 
gamated Association,  which  had  arranged  the  scale  of  the  e&eet  and  tin  mills  at  that 
time,  had  a  tonnage  rate  fixed  for  the  men  to  work  by,  and  that  is  the  case  yet.  In 
the  steel  mills  proper,  where  the  melting  is  done,  you  understand,  this  is  a  question 
of  the  melting,  of  the  heating,  and  of  the  open  hearth,  l^e  Bessemer  is  not  men- 
tioned. But  m  the  open  h^uth  and  the  crucible  it  is  not  on  the  tonnage  system, 
except  perhaps  where  there  is  a  bonus  given,  as  I  have  heard  was  related  oefore  this 
committee,  for  some  of  the  works;  but  the  rate  is  fixed  per  day  or  per  month,  and 
hence  it  could  make  no  difference  so  far  as  getting  our  tonnage  is  concerned.  This 
Would  of  course,  if  there  was  an  eight-hour  day,  r^uce  the  wages  paid  to  those  men 
to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  eight  hours'  work  and  four  hours'  work,  but  I 
think  that  would  adjust  itself  afterwards. 

Mr.  McCleary.  You  are  willing  to  take  the  chances  on  that  adjustment  being 
satisfactory? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  In  your  opinion,  what  percentage  of  the  steel  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  produced  by  men  working  ten-hour  shifts  and  working,  eight-hour 
shifts,  respectively? 

Mr.  Garland,  well,  I  have  not  gone  over  that  recently.  There  are  verv  laige 
works  at  South  Chicago  which  are  on  the  eight-hour  basis,  and  have  arranged  scales 
between  themselves  and  the  Amalgamated  Association  and  the  United  States  Steel 
Company.  They  have  laige  works  there.  There  is  a  larger  number,  including  the 
Came^e  and  Bethlehem  works,  throughout  the  East,  that  do  not  recognize  the  union 
and  with  whom  there  is  no  scale  arranged. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  You  are  not  prepared,  then,  to  estimate  the  amounts  produced, 
respectively,  by  ten-hour  shifts  and  eight-hour  shifts? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  do  that  offhand.  Some  branches  of  the  busi- 
ness, as,  for  instance,  the  sheet-mill  business  and  the  tin-plate  business  and  a  large 
number  of  the  finishing  mills — that  is,  making  bar  iron  ana  guide  iron,  and  so  forth — 
and  some  steel  mills  are  working  on  the  eight -hour  system. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Bo  you  know  whether  or  not,  approximately,  the  men  working 
twelve  hours  are  paid  about  50  per  cent  more  than  the  men  working  the  eight-hoiu' 
shift? 

Mr.  Garland.  They  are  not. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  They  are  not? 

Mr.  Garland.  They  are  not. 

Mr.  McCleary.  Why  not,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  could  not  answer  that  exactly.  The  fact  is 
this:  For  skilled  work  a  man  can  demand  so  much,  and  if  he  works  longer  hours  and 
is  wUlin^  to  work  longer  hours  they  can  give  him  just  what  they  please,  especially 
in  the  mills  which  are  not  organizea.  I  will  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  could  not 
say  much  about  the  rates  of  wages  paid,  except  this,  that  they  are  lower.  There  is 
no  voice  on  the  part  of  the  men  as  to  what  they  flhall  be  paid  and  no  ]x>89ibi]ity  of  a 
protest,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  8e}>arate. 

Mr.  McCleary.  You  mean  that  their  rate  is  lower  by  the  hour  for  the  twelve-hour 
day  than  it  is  by  the  hour  for  the  eight-hour  day? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes.  In  the  eight-hour  mills,  as  I  have  stated  heretofore,  they  are 
about  all  on  tonnage,  and  consequently  they  work  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Warnock.  In  what  you  call  the  eight-hour  mills,  do  they  permit  any  over- 
time at  all  or  do  they  close  at  the  close  of  the  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Garland.  The  other  turn  comes  on  and  takes  their  place,  of  necessity. 

Mr.  Warnock.  Then  a  man  in  an  eight-hour  mill  can  not  work  extra  time;  is  that 
what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Garland.  The  system  is  arranged  that  way,  and  a  man  is  not  supposed  to 
work  longer  than  his  time,  except  he  does  it  to  oblige  another  man  who  may  be  called 
away  on  occasion  for,  say,  an  hour  or  a  half  hour. 

Mr.  Warnock.  What  do  the  men  think  about  the  propoeition,to  have  an  arbitrary 
day  of  eight  hours,  without  the  privilege  on  their  part  of  making  a  little  extra  pay 
by  working  overtime. 

Mr.  Garland.  My  experience  with  them  is  that  they  always  prefer  the  eight- 
hour  day. 

Mr.  Warnock.  And  not  to  have  the  pri\dlege  of  working  extra  time? 

Mr.  Garland.  They  do  not  desire  it. 

Mr.  Warnock.  They  do  not  desire  it? 

Mr.  Garland.  They  think  it  is  a  bad  system.  Of  course,  my  experience  has  been 
among  men  who  were  organized,  and  in  oiu-  annual  convention  these  things  are  all 
gone  over  and  I  get  the  opinions  in  that  way.  I  meet  those  who  are  in  unorganized 
mills  casually;  I  know  them;  some  of  them  that  have  been  union  are  nonunion. 
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Mr.  Warnock.  And  the  men  believe  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  fixed  eig^t-hour  , 

day  than  to  have  the  extra  time? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  those  who  are  nonunion  to-day,  at  least  those  ' 

I  have  met,  also  prefer  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Warnock.  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  the  workmen  would  be  dissatisfied 
if  the  privilege  of  working  two  or  three  hours  was  taken  away  from  them;  that  they 
would  not  want  to  be  deprived  of  that  extra  pay. 

Mr.  Garland.  I  think  there  would  be  very  few  exceptions  to  the  eight  hours. 

Mr.  McCleary.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  about  this  that  we  do  not  know^ 
and  that  is  why  we  are  glad  to  have  you  here. 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McC^EARY.  This  work  that  you  are  speaking  of  now  must  be  done  in  shifts; 
that  is,  they  have  to  work  together,  and  can  not  work  individually? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  to  work  together. 

Mr.  McCleary.  And  if  one  man  wanted  to  work,  having  extra  strength,  more  than 
others,  of  mind  and  body,  and  higher  powers,  he  would  luive  to  do  it  at  the  expense 
of  some  other  man  whose  place  he  woiud  have  to  take,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir.     For  instance,  they  work  in  crews,  as  it  were. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask. 

Mr.  McCleary.  Judge  McCvammon  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  Mr.  Garland. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Are  you  employed  at  present  in  your  line? 

Mr.  Garland.  Not  in  the  mills;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  What  is  your  occupation  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  am  now  surveyor  of  customs  of  Pittsbuig. 

Mr.  McCammon.  When  vou  testified  a  little  while  ago  in  regard  to  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  what  kind  of  steel  did  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  referred  to  the  making  of  armor  plate,  and  I  referred  to  the  mak- 
ing of  steel  from  the  open-hearth  process  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Have  you  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  armor  plate  yourself? 

Mr.  Garland.  Not  directly. 

Mr.  McCammon  .  Have  you  ever  taken  part  in  the  manufacture  of  large  forgings? 
,Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  How  laige^-to  what  extent? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  suppose  some  of  them  would  weigh  ten  or  twelve  tons,  that  I 
handled. 

Mr.  McCammon.  At  what  mill? 

Mr.  Garland.  At  Oliver  &  Phillip's — a  mill  in  Pittsbuig,  which  is  now  the  Oliver 
Iron  and  Steel  Works. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Oliver  Brothers? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Archibald 
Johnston,  general  superintendent  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  given  before  this 
conmiittee  on  Thursday,  February  13,  1902? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  would  like  to  read  some  extracts  from  that  testimony  and  ask 
your  opinion  in  regard  to  that.  Mr.  Johnston  says,  on  page  3  of  his  printed  testimony, 
among  other  things: 

"No  one  can  transmit  the  refinements  of  details  arising  in  the  manufacture  of  heats 
of  high-grade  steel  to  another,  any  more  than  any  one  man  can  completely  and  clearly 
convey  to  another  the  workings' of  his  brain  by  a  letter.  Such  tnings  can  be  done 
partially  by  actual  conversation,  by  actual  contact,  but  I  defy  any  man  to  clearl]^ 
convey  to  another  by  means  of  a  letter  what  he  has  in  his  thoughts. 

*' Certain  grades  of  steel  can  be  melted  much  more  rapidly  than  others.  The  simpler 
the  grade  the  more  easy  a  manufacture,  the  more  familiar  are  people  with  it.'' 

Is  that  correct  in  your  opinion,  or  not? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  correct,  so  far  as  conveying  the  parts  of  a  heat  to 
another  is  concerned. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  would  ask  you  specially  with  regard  to  that  last:  ''Certain  grades 
of  steel  can  be  melted  much  more  rapidly  than  others.  The  simpler  the  gra^,  the 
more  easy  of  manufacture,  the  more  familiar  are  people  with  it." 

Mr.  Garland.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  McCammon.  He  then  adds: 

"Some  of  the  heats  can  be  made  in  four  hours;  others  of  higher  qualities  require 
ten  hours  or  twelve  hours,  or  even  more  time." 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 
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Mr.  McOahmon  (reading).  ''Those  of  course  requiring  more  time  are  those  which 
possess  laiger  proportions  of  fine  alloys  and  are  less  seldom  made." 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  McOammon  (reading).  ''Again,  certain  grades  of  steel  are  required  to  be  held 
after  melting,  but  before  pourings  for  a  certain  amount  of  time,  depending  upon  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  to  oe  put,  while  others  need  to  be  held  a  very  short  time;  stiU 
others  must  be  held  for  a  longer  period,  depending  upon  the  uses,  as  I  before  stated, 
to  which  they  are  to  be  put,  or  until  certam  desiied  changes  in  the  composition  are 
obtained  by  a  thorough  admixture  of  the  ingredients.  A  certain  time  must  be  allowed 
for  the  escape  of  injurious  gases  that  may  be  in  the  different  ingredients.  This  does 
not  apply  so  much  to  the  ordinary  run  of  steels,  but  does  apply,  nevertheless.  For 
this  reason,  as  above  stated,  more  than  eight liours  are  required  and  are  consumed  in 
die  manufacture  of  many  grades  of  steel,  even  though  the  resultant  weight  produced 
may  be  only  120  pounds  or  less  of  crucible  steel;  still,  more  than  eight  hours, are  often 
consumed  in  its  manufacture . " 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon  (reading).  "I  have  seen  heats  of  crucible  steel  up  to  60' tons  poured 

'  from  hand  pots  by  men  mto  one  mold.    A  heat  of  this  kind  requires  the  constant 

•apervision  of  ore  very  able  man  and  numerous  assistants,  and  sometimes  in  time 

anywhere  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours'  consecutive  work,  and  an  army  of  men  of  from 

1,200  to  1,600  or  1,600.'* 

Ib  that  correct? . 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Garland.  That  part  is  correct  that  a  large  casting  is  poured  from  numerous 
crucibles  or  pots,  as  we  call  them,  but  a  number  of  men  are  not  required  all  that  time. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Not  the  supervision  of  one  man  and  assistants? 

Mr.  Garlani^.  One  man  at  the  time  the  crew  is  there.  A  melter  takes  charge  and 
supervises  the  crew  while  they  are  on  duty,  and  if  it  runs  over  twelve  hours,  the  other 
melter  takes  charge  and  directs  the  crew. 

Mr.  McCammon.  And  do  you  contend  that  the  steel  will  be  as  even  for  armor  plate 
and  forgings? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  practice, 
the  ships  of  our  Navy  that  are  sailing  to^ay. 

Mr.  McCammon.  We  are  speaking  of  the  exceptions;  we  are  not  speaking  of  the 
regular  way. 

Mr.  Garland.  I  am  talking  of  exceptions;  my  experience  with  men  in  making 
waffes  for  them,  who  were  worldng  armor  plate,  who  were  making  a  very  large  size, 
ana  the  kind  of  armor  plate  that  is  put  on  our  ships  to-day,  who  built  the  armor 
plate  that  is  on  the  ships  of  our  Navy  that  are  sailing  to-day. 

Mr.  Mc£!ammon.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  as  to  the  manu- 
facture of  armor? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Have  you  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  armor? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  have  told  you  mat  I  was  then  making  scales  of  wages  for  the  men 
who  were  each  year. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  understood  you  also  to  say  that  you  have  engaged 
personally  in  the  manufacture  of  armor  plate. 

Mr.  Garland.  I  did  not  say  armor  plate.  I  said  I  was  engaged  in  the  making  of 
the  scales  of  wages.  I  said  that  I  had  made  large  pieces  of  iron  that  were  for  Govern* 
ment  use. 

Mr.  McCammon.  You  stated  that  you  had  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  forgings 
of  as  large  weight  as  10  tons? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  And  you  want  to  be  understood,  then,  as  saying  that  you  have 
never  actively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  armor  plate  yourself? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McCammon.  You  have  not  been  so  engaged? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  What  is  your  information  on  the  siibiect?  Have  you  ever  heard 
from  any  of  the  men  engaged  in  such  labor  that  they  did  work — ^had  worked —  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day  on  such  plate? 

Mr.  Garland.  They  certainly  did,  because  they  were  working  the  twelve-hour 
system. 

Mr.  McCammon.  The  twelve-hour  system? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Warn'ock.  And  the  men  believe  that  it  ifi  better  to  have  a  fixed  ei^t-hour 
day  than  to  have  the  extra  time? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  those  who  are  nonunion  to-day,  at  least  those 
I  have  met,  also  prefer  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Warnock.  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  the  workmen  would  be  dissatisfied 
if  the  privilege  of  working  two  or  three  hours  wbb  taken  away  from  them;  that  they 
would  not  want  to  be  deprived  of  that  extra  pay. 

Mr.  Garland.  I  think  there  would  be  very  few  exceptions  to  the  eight  hours. 

Mr.  McOleary.  Of  course  Uiere  is  a  great  deal  about  this  that  we  do  not  know^ 
and  that  is  why  we  are  glad  to  have  you  here. 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McClsary.  This  work  that  you  are  speaking  of  now  must  be  done  in  shifts; 
that  is,  they  have  to  work  together,  and  can  not  work  individually? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  to  work  together. 

Mr.  McCleary.  And  if  one  man  wanted  to  work,  having  extra  strength,  more  than 
others,  of  mind  and  body,  and  higher  powers,  he  would  have  to  do  it  at  the  expense 
of  some  other  man  whose  place  he  womd  have  to  take,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir.    For  instance,  they  work  in  crews,  as  it  were. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask. 

Mr.  McCleary.  Judge  McCammon  would  like  to  ask  a  few  Questions  of  Mr.  Garland. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Are  you  employed  at  present  in  your  liner 

Mr.  Garland.  Not  in  the  mills;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  What  is  your  occupation  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  am  now  surveyor  of  customs  of  Pittsbuig. 

Mr.  McCammon.  When  you  testified  a  little  while  ago  in  regard  to  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  what  kind  of  steel  did  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  referred  to  the  making  of  armor  plate,  and  I  referred  to  the  mak- 
ing of  steel  from  the  open-hearth  process  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Have  you  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  armor  plate  yourself? 

Mr.  Garland.  Not  directly. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Have  you  ever  taken  part  in  the  manufacture  of  large  forgings? 
.Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  How  large^-to  what  extent? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  suppose  some  of  them  would  weigh  ten  or  twelve  tons,  that  I 
handled. 

Mr.  McCammon.  At  what  mill? 

Mr.  Garland.  At  Oliver  &  Phillip's — a  mill  in  Pittsbuig,  which  is  now  the  Oliver 
Iron  and  Steel  Works. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Oliver  Brothers? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Archibald 
Johnston,  general  superintendent  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  given  before  this 
committee  on  Thursday,  February  13,  1902? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  would  like  to  read  some  extracts  from  that  testimony  and  ask 
your  opinion  in  regard  to  that.  Mr.  Johnston  says,  on  page  3  of  his  printed  testimony, 
among  other  things: 

"No  one  can  transmit  the  refinements  of  details  arising  in  the  manufacture  of  heats 
of  high-grade  steel  to  another,  any  more  than  any  one  man  can  completely  and  clearly 
convey  to  another  the  workings  of  his  brain  by  a  letter.  Such  tnings  can  be  done 
partially  by  actual  conversation,  by  actual  contact,  but  I  defy  any  man  to  clearly 
convey  to  another  by  means  of  a  letter  what  he  has  in  his  thoughts. 

''Certain  grades  of  steel  can  be  melted  much  more  rapidly  than  others.  The  simpler 
the  grade  the  more  easy  a  manufacture,  the  more  familiar  are  people  with  it." 

Is  that  correct  in  your  opinion,  or  not? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  correct,  so  far  as  conveying  the  parts  of  a  heat  to 
another  is  concerned. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  would  ask  you  specially  with  regard  to  that  last:  "Certain  giadea 
of  steel  can  be  melted  much  more  rapidly  than  others.  The  simpler  the  grade,  the 
more  easy  of  manufacture,  the  more  familiar  are  people  with  it." 

Mr.  Garland.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  McCammon.  He  then  adds: 

''Some  of  the  heats  can  be  made  in  four  hours;  others  of  higher  qualities  require 
ten  hours  or  twelve  hours,  or  even  more  time." 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 
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Mr.  McCammon  (reading).  "Thoee  of  course  requiring  more  time  are  thoee  which 
poesess  larger  proportions  of  fine  alloys  and  are  lees  seldom  made.*' 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  McCamkon  (reading).  ''Again,  certain  grades  of  steel  are  required  to  be  held 
after  meltins,  but  before  pourings  for  a  certain  amount  of  time,  depending  upon  the 
usee  to  whicn  they  are  to  oe  put,  while  others  need  to  be  held  a  very  short  time;  still 
others  must  be  held  for  a  longer  period,  depending  upon  the  uses,  as  I  before  stated, 
to  which  they  are  to  be  put,  or  until  certam  desired  changes  in  the  composition  are 
obtained  by  a  thorough  aamixture  of  the  insredients.  A  certain  time  must  be  allowed 
for  the  escape  of  injurious  gases  that  may  be  in  the  different  ingredients.  This  doee 
not  apply  so  much  to  the  ordinary  run  of  steels,  but  does  apply,  nevertheless.  For 
this  reason,  as  above  stated,  more  than  eight  liourB  are  required  and  are  consumed  in 
ttie  manufacture  of  many  grades  of  steel,  even  thoueh  the  resultant  weight  produced 
may  be  only  120  poimds  or  less  of  crucible  steel;  still,  more  than  eight  hours  are  often 
consumed  in  its  manufacture." 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon  (reading).  "I  have  seen  heats  of  crucible  steel  up  to  60' tons  poured 
from  hand  pots  by  men  mto  one  mold.  A  heat  of  this  kind  requires  the  constant 
tnpervision  of  one  very  able  man  and  numerous  assistants,  and  sometimes  in  time 
anywhere  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours'  consecutive  work,  and  an  army  of  men  of  from 
1,200  to  1,500  or  1,600.'' 

Ib  that  coirect? . 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Garland.  That  part  is  correct  that  a  laige  casting  is  poured  from  numerous 
crucibles  or  pots,  as  we  call  them,  but  a  number  of  men  are  not  required  aU  that  time. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Not  the  supervision  of  one  man  and  assistants? 

Mr.  Garland*.  One  man  at  the  time  the  crew  is  there.  A  melter  takes  chaige  and 
supervises  the  crew  while  they  are  on  duty,  and  if  it  runs  over  twelve  hours,  the  other 
melter  takes  charge  and  directs  the  crew. 

Mr.  McCammon.  And  do  you  contend  that  the  steel  will  be  as  even  for  armor  plate 
and  foigings? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  practice. 
the  ships  of  our  Navv  that  are  sailing  to-day. 

Mr.  McCammon.  We  are  speaking  of  the  exceptions;  we  are  not  speaking  of  the 
reffular  way. 

Mr.  Garland.  I  am  talking  of  exceptions;  my  experience  with  men  in  making 
wages  for  them,  who  were  working  armor  plate,  who  were  making  a  very  large  size, 
and  the  kind  of  armor  plate  that  is  put  on  our  ships  to^ay,  who  built  the  armor 
^te  that  is  on  the  shipe  of  our  Navy  that  are  sailing  to-day. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  as  to  the  manu* 
iacture  of  armor? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Have  you  engaeed  in  the  manufacture  of  armor? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  have  told  you  that  1  was  then  making  scales  of  wages  for  the  men 
who  were  each  year.  i 

Mr.  McCammon.  Yes,  sir;  and  1  understood  you  also  to  say  that  you  have  engaged  i 

personally  in  the  manufacture  of  armor  plate.  i 

Mr.  Garland.  1  did  not  say  armor  plate.  1  said  1  was  engaged  in  the  making  of 
the  scflJes  of  wages.  I  said  that  1  had  made  large  pieces  of  iron  that  were  for  Govern* 
ment  use. 

Mr.  McCammon.  You  stated  that  you  had  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  forgings  , 

of  as  large  weight  as  10  tons? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  And  you  want  to  be  understood,  then,  as  saying  that  you  have 
never  actively  encaged  in  the  manufacture  of  armor  plate  yourself?  j 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir;  1  did  not. 

Mr.  McCammon.  You  have  not  been  so  engaged? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  What  is  your  information  on  the  subject?  Have  you  ever  heard 
from  any  of  the  men  engaged  in  such  labor  that  they  dia  work — had  worked —  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day  on  such  plate? 

Mr.  Garland.  They  certainly  did,  because  they  were  working  the  twelve-hour 
system. 

Mr.  McCammon.  The  twelve-hour  system? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCammon.  Have  you  any  information  from  theee  men  as  to  whether  the 
quality  of  the  plate  was  enhanced  by  continuous  labor? 

Mr.  Garland.  They  all  contend  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  McCammon.  As  to  the  ordinary  man;  but  as  to  those  who  are  of  superior  skill. 

Mr.  Garland.  We  are  talking  of  those  who  are  of  superior  skill  now,  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  man.  As  I  stated  before,  the  melter  or  the  man  in  chaige  of  the  furnace 
directs  his  own  crew,  and  they  change  when  the  hour  comes,  the  usual  hour. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Have  you  any  knowledge  whatsoever,  from  first-hand  or  second- 
hand, of  armor  being  made  in  an  eight-hour  shift? 

Mr.  Garland.  Oh,  yes.  There  is  armor  plate  now  being  made  in  an  eight-hour 
shift. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Where? 

Mr.  Garland.  In  all  the  mills  that  make  it,  of  some  size. 

Mr.  McCammon.  That  is,  depending  on  the  size? 

Mr.  Garland.  Small  Quantities. . 

Mr.  McCammon.  Small  plates? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  say  to  you  that  we  agree  in  the  &ct  that  laiger  sizes 
and  smaller  sizes  are  bein^  made  with  Mr.  Johnston .  But  Mr .  Johnston  has  not  said  that 
l^e  men  do  not  in  any  instance  change  from  twelve  hours;  and  this  committee  has 
been  led  to  beHeve,  from  the  questions  asked  me  at  the  present  time,  and  that  I  was 
asked  by  the  chairman,  that  they  do  work  continuously  always  in  working  the  finest 
steel  until  the  turn  is  finished. 

Mr.  McCammon.  That  part  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Johnston  that  I  read  said  that 
very  thing. 

Mr.  Garland.  I  bee  your  pardon .  I  say  my  statement  is  that  Mr.  Johnston  nowhere 
in  his  evidence  said  that  the  men  did  not  cliange  on  the  twelve-hour  turns— that  is, 
when  they  had  worked  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  McC.vmmon.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  are  now  two  shifts  in 
manufocturing  armor?    Do  you  know  that  as  a  fact? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  know  there  are  two  shifts  in  manufacturing  armor. '  There  were  in 
Homestead;  there  are  in  Homestead.    I  do  not  know  what  they  do  in  Bethlehem. 

Mr.  McCleary.  If  they  were  working  on  a  twelve-hour  shift  and  it  happened  in  a 
given  Instance  to  take  fifteen  hours,  wlukt  could  they  do? 

Mr.  Garland.  Working  a  twelve-hour  shift,  the  next  turn  coming  on  would  take  it 
and  finish  it. 

Mr.  CALDWELL  So  in  the  making  of  plates  it  would  require  fifteen  hours,  even  six- 
teen hours,  and  if  there  was  a  twelve-hour  shift  they  would  change  after  working 
twelve  hours,  and  the  first  shift  would  work  twelve  hours  and  the  next  shift  four  hours, 
where  the  two  eight-hour  shifts  would  simply  change  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteen 
hours? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Now,  would  that  by  working  one  shift  twelve  hours  and  the  next 
four  hours  make  any  better  quality  of  steel — ^having  one  set  of  men  continuously  for 
twelve  hours?  \Miy  would  it  make  better  steel  tnan  by  having  it  divided  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteen  hours? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  think  a  man  can  give  better  work  when  he  is  at  his  best.  There  is 
no  question  of  that.  It  is  like  other  work;  it  has  got  to  have  a  man's  full  strength,  and 
he  has  to  give  his  full  effort  to  it,  and  with  shorter  hours  he  can  do  that. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Suppose  melting  is  on,  and,  as  you  assimied,  which  may  be  the 
&ct — I  know  that  it  is  so  far  as  your  Knowledge  is  concerned — ^there  is  a  shift  of  twelve 
hours.  Does  it  foUow  that  aU  the  men  are  changed,  the  man  who  started  the  heat, 
also,  with  the  helpers  and  these  high-priced  assistants?  Is  it  not  a  foct  that  the  man 
and  his  immediate  assistants  who  start  a  heat  go  through  with  it  until  completed? 

lilr.  Garland.  That  they  do  not.    They  did  not  in  Homestead. 

Mr.  McCammon.  They  did  not. 

Mr.  Garland.  They  io  not  in  Homestead. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Under  what  circimistances  have  you  acquired  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  have  stated  before,  by  acttially  arranging  the  wages  and  hours  for 
several  years  of  the  men  and  with  employers  at  Homestead,  Detween  the  men  and  the 
employers. 

Mr.  McClbary.  The  skilled  men,  as  I  understand  it,  quits  at  the  same  time  as  the 
unskilled  man;  they  both  quit  at  the  end  of  their  shift? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  tne  man  who  has  chaige;  that  is  correct.  The  heater  has 
a  number  of  helpers  and  the  melter  has  men  under  him. 

Mr.  Rhea.  Both  he  and  his  crew  go  off? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCleary.  The  director  and  his  crew  work  a  certain  number  of  hours? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McClbary.  And  when  one  quits  the  other  quits? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir.  That  has  been  the  custom.  I  could  not  say  what  they 
do  at  Bethlehem,  because  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  that.  I  can  only 
speak  of  what  I  saw^jmd  I  have  had  experience  in  the  Homestead  works. 

Mr.  McGahmon.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  capacity  to  finish  a  large 
castings— of  100  tons,  say — ^if  you  please? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sur. 

Mr.  McCammon.  In  eight  hours  and  twelve  hours? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  It  is  much  lees  likely  to  be  completed  in  eight  hours  than  twelve 
hours? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  think  that  is  right.    The  large  castings  take  more  time. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Then  the  four  hours'  change  or  the  two  hours'  change  may  be  very 
important  from  a  manu&cturing  mechanical  standpoint? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  it  may  be  if  not  properly  taken  care  of;  but  it  is  taken 
care  of  by  the  next  crew  now. 

Mr.  McCammon.  That  we  contend  is  entirely  begging  the  question. 

Mr.  Garland.  You  might  say  that  as  to  fifteen  or  twenty-four  hour  crews. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  if  the  Judge  will  permit,  if  it  is  his  intention  now  to  inaugurate 
a  new  system  to  govern  the  conunittee  in  its  actions  from  the  one  now  in  operation. 
That  is,  does  he  want  to  institute  a  plan  of  Vorkin^  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  on  the  crew 
or  is  he  going  to  accept  what  they  are  doing  now'in  that  business? 

Mr.  McCammon.  What  do  you  mean  by  "he"  and  "they?" 

Mr.  Garland.  In  your  questioning  of  me  you  seem  to  tr}**  to  leave  off  the  question 
that  they  now  work  twelve  hours,  and  incline  to  the  belief  that  they  work  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hours. 

'SLt.  McCammon.  Of  course  you  are  fixing  the  question  and  answering  it.  I  under- 
stand  

Mr.  Garland.  No^  sir;  I  was  asking  you  if  you  intended  to  so  imply. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  remark,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  do 
anything  more  than  contend  that  it  is  wrong  to  the  laboring  man  and  wrong  to  every- 
one to  compel  him  to  force  himself  to  leave  o&  work  at  the  end  of  eight  hours  whether 
he  wants  to  or  not.  That  is  my  contention,  and  I  am  simply  trying  to  elucidate  that 
contention. 

Mr.  GoMFERS.  And  your  further  contention  is  to  try  and  prove  that  the  system  is 
impossible. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Nobody  ever  said  that. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  is  the  contention  of  everybody  upon  your  side. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  GoMFERS.  The  record  shows  it. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Oh,  no:  it  does  not. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  witnesses  say  it. 

Mr.  McCammon.  They  do  not  say  it  is  impossible. 

Mr.  G0MPBR8.  Well,  I  say  positively  that  the  record  shows  it.  It  has  been  said  to 
be  impossible. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Never.    The  word  impossible  has  never  been  used. 

Mr.  G0MPER8.  Well,  I  say  that  it  has  been. 

Mr.  McCammon.  No,  sir.  It  is  mechanically  preferable,  and  to  obtain  the  best 
results — and  that  is  the  contention  of  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Dinkey — that  one  shift 
should  be  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  if  necessity  demands  in  order  to 
obtain  the  oest  results.  That  is  the  position  of  these  witnesses  and  that  is  our  position. 
The  eight-hour  system  may  be  the  beet,  but  to  compel  a  manufacturer  to  stop  working 
his  men,  to  stop  a  shift,  at  the  end  of  eight  hours,  on  a  large  casting,  when  better  results 
may  be  obtained  by  permitting  those  men  to  work  ten  hours  or  twelve  hours,  that  is  the 
proposition. 

Mr.  Garland.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I  am  saying  simply  in  reply  th&t  now  when 
castingjB  run  over  twelve  hours  the  men  change,  and  it  brings  it  bacx  to  the  same  point 
where  it  was. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  understand  your  position;  it  does  not  militate  against  mine. 

Mr.  Garland.  We  agree,  do  we? 

Mr.  McClbary.  I  understand  the  fact  to  be  that  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours  they  do 
change.  Now,  would  it  not  be  better  for  these  men  who  have  gone  for  twelve  hours 
to  continue  for  three  hours  more  and  complete  the  casting? 

Mr.  Garland.  Would  it  be  better? 

Mr.  McClbary.  Yes.  .    . 
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Mr.  Herbert.  And  you  never  were  deemed  to  have  the  superior  knowledge  and 
qualifications  to  fit  you  for  a  manager,  and  therefore  you  never  were  selected  as 
manager? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  never  made  an  application. 

Mr.  Herbert.  You  never  made  an  application,  and  nobody  ever  applied  to  you  to 
accept  such  a  position? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  had  applications  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Herbert.  From  whom? 

Mr.  Garland.  From  one  of  the  companies  now  existing. 

Mr.  Herbert.  And  you  refused  it? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Why  did  you  do  that;  did  you  distrust  your  qualificaitons? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  thought  I  knew  my  own  business,  and  I  know  it  better  than  I  can 
explain  to  you  why  I  did  not  accept. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Do  you  claim  that  you  know  as  much  about  the  subject-matter  about 
which  ILr.  Johnston  testified  here  as  he  does? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Herbert.  I  am  asking  you 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir;  I  (To  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Or  as  much  about  that  matter  as  the  superintendent  of  the  Home- 
stead works? 

Mr.  Garland.  No.  sir;  I  do  not  claim  that. 

Mr.  Herbert.  You  do  not  claim  that  you  do? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Herbert.  You  said  a  while  ago — changing  the  subject — ^that  some  years  ago 
there  was  a  conference  to  which  you  were  a  party  that  resulted  in  trying  the  eight-hour  ' 
system,  and  it  was  tried  with  a  number  of  sheet-steel  mills? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Herbert.  And  it  made  progress,  the  eight-hour  system,  because  it  was  found 
to  be  the  best  for  the  laborers  and  employers? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Herbert.  How  far  did  it  progress?    Did  it  take  in  all  the  sheet-steel  mills? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Herbert.  And  it  was  adopted  because  it  was  found  to  be  the  best? 

Mr.  Gta^rland.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Herbert.  And  because  the  managers  of  those  nulls  knew  what  was  best  for 
them  and  for  the  workingmen  too? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Did  it  make  much  progress  in  other  steel  mills? 

Mr.  Garland.  How  is  that?  / 

Mr.  Herbert.  Did  the  eight-hour  system  make  much  progress  in  other  steel  mills? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Well,  what  percentage?  I  believe  you  said  a  while  ago  that  you 
could  not  tell,  but  can  >rou  make  anv  estimate  at  all  as  to  the  amount  or  percentage 
of  other  steel  mUls  outside  of  the  sneet-steel  mills  that  were  run  on  the  eight-hour 
system? 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  I  should  say  in  1892,  prior  to  July  of  1892,  that  almost  half  of 
the  output  of  the  steel  mills  was  on  the  eight-nour  system. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Prior  to  July  of  1892? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Herbert.  How  is  it  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  there  are  not  so  many. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Not  so  many? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Then  there  has  been  a  retrograde  movement,  so  far  as  the  eight-hour 
system  is  concerned,  in  the  steel  mills? 

Mr.  Garland.  Apoarently. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Weil,  if  the  steel  mills  adopted — ^if  the  sheet-steel  mills  adopted — 
the  ei^ht-hour  system  because  it  was  beneficial,  and  the  other  steel  mills  began  to 
adopt  It  because  they  thought  it  was  beneficial,  and  then  ceased  to  adopt  it,  that  was 
because  tJiey  thought  it  was  not  beneficial,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  do  not  know  what  their  reasons  are. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  practical  man,  that  the  managers  of  those 
industries  resort  to  what  is  best,  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Garland.  You  want  me  to  say  why  they  changed  that,  and  I  do  not  really  know. 

Mr.  Herbert.  You  are  giving  your  opinion  on  other  questions  very  freely,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  you  should  not  give  your  opinion  on  this.    Have  you  not  an  opmion  on  it? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  have  an  opinion  on  it. 
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Mr.  Herbert.  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  your  opinion  as  to  whether  that  doei 
not  indicate  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  men  managing  these  mills  the  eight-hour  system 
is  not  a  good  system.    Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  that  is  what  they  think. 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Herbert.  That  is  not  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir.  j 

Mr.  Herbert.  But  you  said  the  converse  of  that  was  true — that  the  sheet-steel  mills 
went  on  that  system  because  they  thought  it  was  a  ^ood  system;  and  now  you  say  that 
you  can  not  say  that  the  other  mills  did  not  go  to  it,  failed  to  go  on  it,  or  went  back 
from  it,  because  it  is  not  a  good  system? 

Mr.  Garland.  No ;  to  ^ve  you  a  frank  expression,  I  think  the  reason  they  went  back 
was  because  the  other  mills  continued  on  the  twelve-hour  system,  and  therefore  had 
an  advantage  of  lower  wages  against  them. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Joseph  £.  Ralph. 

Mr.  Ralph.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will  state  my  name  is  Joseph  £.  Ralph, 
and  I  reside  at  No.  312  S  street  N£;.,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Deeming  that  I 
have  an  idea  of  the  questions  you  wish  to  be  brought  out  as  to  my  knowledge  of  steel, 
and  so  forth,  I  wish  to  go  on  in  chronolo^cal  order,  to  save  time,  on  the  questions  that 
have  been  asked  the  previous  witness,  if  the  committee  has  no  objection. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  know  first  as  to  your  opportunities  for  knowing 
in  regard  to  these  matters. 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  will  state  that  I  have  been  a  steel  worker  ever  since  1875,  up  to  and  in* 
eluding  1895,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  and  a  half.  Those  two  years  and  a  half 
were  1890  and  1891  and  part  of  1892.  I  entered  the  piu^uit  of  a  livelihood  in  the  steel 
mills  at  the  age  of  12  years,  and  worked  up  throug^h  various  positions  to  and  including 
that  of  confidential  clerk  of  the  manager  of  the  mills.  White  my  experience  has  not 
been  in  more  than  two  or  three  mills,  yet  in  my  official  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
wage  committee  and  as  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers  for  the  western  district,  which  comprises  the  States  of  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  Iowa,  I  became  possessed  of  a  great  de^  of  information  as  to 
the  processes  used  and  applied  in  the  various  mills  as  they  were  operated  at  that  time. 

In  the  settlement  of  our  wage  those  things  were  essential  and  entered  into  the  dis« 
cussion  as  to  the  wages  paid — ^not  only  the  wages  ^d  in  other  mills,  but  the  mechan* 
ical  and  practical  methods  of  doing  tne  work,  which  in  many  mills  were  not  simiLur. 
I  will  state  that  in  those  years  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  history  making  in  th^  processes 
of  the  manufacture  of  steel.  I  have  seen  the  products  increase  three  hundred  fold, 
in  some  instances  four  hundred  fold.  I  have  seen  the  capacity  for  twelve  hours 
increased  from  75  tons  to  1,000  tons.  I  have  seen  the  price  ot  steel  go  down  to  a  very 
low  l^ure,  when  it  was  hardly  possible,  in  my  judgment,  to  manumcture  and  make 
a  profit  in  the  condition  of  affairs  as  they  existoa. 

Subsequently,  from  1892  to  1895,  I  reentered  the  employment  of  the  steel  works 
at  Joliet,  m.,  in  the  capacity  of  confidential  clerk  to  the  manager  of  the  blast  furnaces, 
Mr.  MiUer.  During  the  time  I  was  out  of  the  service  I  of  course  lost  touch  with  the 
situation  of  affairs,  yet  I  regained  it  during  that  employment,  and  I  saw  that  during 
my  absence  from  the  work  as  an  employee  still  further  advances  had  been  made  in 
the  processes  and  methods  of  the  manumcture  of  steel,  until  at  that  time  they  had 
reached,  I  believe,  the  prefection  that  they  hold  to-day. 

The  market  had  been  good,  and  the  men  had  permanent  employment,  and  the 
prices  had  been  maintained  through  the  organization  of  the  various  companies  into 
a  combine  and  otherwise;  that  instead  of,  as  theretofore,  going  into  the  neld  of  the 
open  market  as  competitors,  they  went  into  the  field  as  one,  and  divided  the  market, 
thus  got  contracts  at  their  own  prices,  and  they  were  able  to  nay  fair  wages. 

I  come  here  before  this  committee  as  a  witness  to  give  you  tne  facts  as  I  know  them 
to  be.  I  have  not  read  the  bill  which  is  being  discussed  or  considered  by  the  com^' 
mittee.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  bill  any  further  than  the  interest  I  might  have 
in  the  wel&re  of  all  concerned  and  what  I  deem  to  be  right  and  just  to  the  employees 
of  those  manufacturing  industries,  judging  from  that  whidi  I  had  experienced  as  an 
employee,  and  I  want  to  state  that  I  will  give  those  facts  just  as  I  have  found  them. 
I  do  not  come  here  as  a  man  expert  in  the  technicalities  of  the  work  or  in  the  chemistry 
of  it,  and  all  that,  but  I  do  claim  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of,  and  have  acquired 
a  practical  knowledge  of,  the  mechanical  operations  as  opKerated  by  the  mills. 

During  my  incumbency  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  settled  the  wages 
of  the  employees  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  and  the  Joliet  Works,  that  entered 
into  ^e  combine  witii  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  and  has  since  been  absorbed  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Company,  it  was  my  duty  to  familiarize  myself  not  only 
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with  the  waRes  paid  to  the  employees,  but  the  actual  operations  and  conditions  in 
tiaoae  and  other  establiriunents  engaged  in  the  mamitetnre  of  steeL  True,  in  one 
mill  the  work  was  made  very  much  easier  and  lighter  than  it  was  in  another  ■all 
from  the  mechanical  processes  and  operations,  and  I  saw  a  great  development  in  the 
mechanisms.  I  saw  that  improved  machinery  made  it  possible  to  a  ^eat  extent  to 
have  a  laiger  capacity.  I  saw  labor-saving  machinery  introduced  which  eliminated 
60  per  cent  of  the  skilled  workers  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  steel. 

But  to  touch  now  upon  the  principal  facts,  while  I  will  state  tnat  I  have  no  knowl- 
ed^  of  the  bill,  and  have  not  read  it,  I  did  read  this  morniuR  in  a  short  time,  before 
being  called  as  a  witness,  forty  pages  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the  super* 
intendent  and  manager  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works.  While  I  do  not  set  myself 
up  as  a  man  possessed  of  as  much  technical  knowledge  required  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel  as  Mr.  Johnston,  yet  I  will  say  that  I  believe  Mr.  Johnston  stated  it  in  what 
I  reEtd,  all  that  was  possible  for  a  man  to  state  in  defense  of  the  object  he  wishes  to 
accomplish  without  coming  direct  to  the  point.  He  stated  it  ably,  and  I  believe 
he  is  a  very  able  man  and  tully  conversant  with  the  operations  in  the  steel  business, 
80  much  BO  that  he  consumed  about  twenty-five  pages  of  his  testimony  to  cite  the  hct 
that  it  was  not  feasible  for  one  shift  of  men  operating — or  a  heater  and  a  melter  oper- 
ating— on  a  furnace,  to  turn  that  over  to  their  successors.  It  took  him  twenty-nye 
or  thirty  pages  to  intimate  that,  and  I  did  not  find  in  his  evidence  where  he -said 
positively  tluit  it  was  not  so. 

Now,  I  wish  to  say  as  a  witness  before  this  committee  that  it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  McCleary.  One  moment  upon  that  point.  Your  statement  has  been  so  clear 
that  I  want  to  eet  that  last  part.    To  me  it  is  not  quite  clear. 

Mr.  Ralph.  Very  well. 

Mr,  McCleary.  You  allege  that  while  he  intimated  in  his  testimony  that  such  a 
shift  was  impracticable  he  cud  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes;  he  did  not  say  so  in  a  positive  way,  that  it  was  not  feasible  and 
possible  to  do  so;  but  he  cited  arguments  that  it  was  not,  and  so  insinuated  by  in- 
nuendo and  intimations. 

Mr.  McCleary.  And  your  statement  is  that  if  he  had  said  so — that  if  he  had  so 
stated — that  he  would  not  have  been  stating  the  facts? 

1^.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  will  base  my  opiidon  from  my  observations  and  exper- 
ience that  it  has  been  a  practice  in  the  manunicture  of  steel;  and  while  I  have  never 
visited  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works,  yet  I  am  conversant  with  the  custom  at  Home-* 
stead.  I  have  seen  steel  manuiactiu^  in  Homestead,  and  I  have  seen  the  shilts 
change,  and  I  have  witnessed  the  entire  process  from  the  first  to  the  finished  product 
where  they  put  the  templet  on  the  plate,  and  it  was  cut  in  sections;  and  I  have  seea 
heats  charged,  and  I  have  seen  one  heater  come  up  and  relieve  another,  and  the  crews 
change  on  the  heats  or  casts. 

And  I  know  it  is  the  practice  of  other  mills,  and  it  is  possible  to  do  it  without  in- 
lury  to  the  quality  of  the  steel.  I  know  it  is  possible  for  one  heater  to  turn  over  his 
neat  to  another  heater,  notwithstanding  he  may  have  operated  on  it  for  three  or  four 
hours  and  brought  it  up  to  a  very  high  deeree  of  heat;  tiiat  the  other  man  could  take 
it  and  successfully  carry  out  the  heat  ana  finish  the  steel,  notwithstanding  it  might 
take  him  three  or  four  hours  longer,  and  could  produce  as  good  results  as  u  the  man 
who  started  it  had  finished  it. 

Mr.  Rhea.  Would  it  interrupt  you  to  ask  you  a  question  here? 

Mr.  Ralph.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rhea.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  product  by  those  who  change  shifts  and 
those  who  have  continued  tluough  the  whole  process? 

Mr.  Ralph.  My  experience  has  been  that  there  has  been  no  discrepancy  in  the 
result,  although  m  the  manufacture  of  steel  discrepancies  have  always  existed;  and 
while  they  have  been  able  to  find  defects,  they  have  always  been  able  to  locate  where 
the  fault  originated.  Perhaps  through  the  carelessness  of  a  heater,  possibly,  the 
steel  may  have  been  burnt;  or  a  high  per  cent  of  sulphur. 

Mr.  Rhea.  That  is  not  the  £ault  of  the  shift  itself. 

Mr.  Ralph.  No,  sir;  I  am  speaking  of  the  ingots  that  have  been  cast  by  open-hearth 
process.  But  in  the  result  of  the  Bessemer  process  the  man  who  blows  tae  steel  in 
the  Bessemer  process  governs  his  judgment  by  the  conditions  of  the  flame  and  amount 
of  carbon  that  is  being  forced  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  that  contains  the  molten 
iron,  and  when  that  flame  attains  to  a  certain  hue  and  the  conditions  are  in  his  judg- 
ment just  what  they  should  be,  he  says  '*  That  heat  is  blown  sufficiently  now  to  cast. 
Very  often  he  makes  a  mistake  and  makes  a  ^ilure;  it  is  underblown  or  overblown, 
and  the  per  cent  of  carbon  is  not  what  the  contract  of  the  company  or  the  demands 
of  the  company  would  require. 
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Mr.  Rhea.  Now,  has  the  quality  of  the  product  been  equal  where  the  change  has 
been  made,  the  change  of  heaters  and  the  shift  and  all,  to  the  quality  where  it  has 
been  a  continuous  process? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rhea.  Is  that  your  private  theory  or  knowledge? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir;  my  knowledge.  • 

Mr.  McCleart.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  Mr.  Johnston  nowhere  said  definitely 
that  a  continuous  service  was  necessary.    How  do  you  explain  this  statement? 

'^I  have  seen  heats  of  crucible  steel  up  to  60  tons  poured  from  hand  pots  by  men 
into  one  mould.'' 

That  is  the  preparatory  statement.    Now,  here  is  the  statement: 

''A  heat  of  this  kind  requires  the  constant  supervision  of  one  very  able  man  and 
numerous  assistants,  and  sometimes  in  time  anywhere  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours' 
consecutive  work." 

What  does  he  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Ralph.  As  I  interpret  the  statement  of  Mr.  Johnston,  it  rec^uires  the  super* 
-vision  of  some  man  who  is  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  what  they  wish  to  accomplish 
with  that  cast,  the  conditions  of  the  steel — ^the  analvsis  of  the  steel  I  mean  by  con- 
ditions. It  is  very  rarely  that  such  a  large  casting  of  crucible  steel  is  made.  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  cast.  But  I  will  state  that  it  is  possible  to  make  such  a  cast,  and 
even  larger,  but  it  would  require  a  very  extensive  plant  and  large  number  of  crucibles, 
in  the  molten  crucible,  or  in  retorts,  or  in  the  process  they  have  of  preparing  crucible 
6teel,  to  ^t  an  incot  of  that  size;  but  I  have  not  any  idea  for  what  purpose  an  ingot 
of  such  size  woula  be  used.  But  in  my  judgment  it  would  not  mitigate  against  iaam 
success  of  that  cast  to  have  the  shifts  cliangea  during  the  cast. 

Mr.  McGlbaby.  Do  you  understand  that  Ib  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Johnston? 
-  Mr.  Ralph  .  I  would  understand  that  he  meant  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  Rhea.  You  interpret  that  to  mean  that  at  all  stages  there  must  be  an  abeolutely 
skillful  man  at  the  head  of  it,  but  not  the  same  man? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Not  necessarily  so.  I  think  that  is  less  true  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  than  in  any  other  industry;  that  the  cooperation  of  the  men  in  the  manufiactuie 
of  steel  is  so  perfect  as  to  accomplish  anything  without  the  direction  of  a  foreman  or 
superintendent.  The  heater  is  anxious  and  nas  a  great  deal  of  zeal  and  pride  in 
bis  efficiency  as  a  heater,  and  the  helpera  and  men  on  the  rolls  likewise  have  that 
same  pride,  and  they  cooperate,  and  if  one  is  in  difficulty  or  there  is  some  hitch  in 
the  machinery  at  any  pomt  they  all  rush  there  to  assist  and  correct  the  difficulty. 
That  is  true  everywhere,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  mills  I  have  heard  quoted 
here.  Most  of  the  paills  pay  tonnage  on  the  finished  product  of  the  mills,  and  I  would 
say,  to  close  up  very  briefly 

Mr.  McCleart.  Pardon  me  a  minute  before  you  close.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or 
two  questions.    Mr.  Johnston  says  here,  as  I  have  just  read: 

''A  heat  of  this  kind  requires  the  constant  supervision  of  one  very  able  man." 

Now,  do  you  understand  that  that  is  the  same  man  through  all  the  process,  or  only 
some  one  man? 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  understand  that  that  would  refer  to  the  super ijitendent  or  manager 
of  that  particular  plant. 

Mr.  McCleary.  To  the  same  one  through  the  whole  period? 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  understand  him  to  say  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCleart.  You  understand  him  to  say  the  same  man? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir.  But  I  imply  that  he  did  not  refer  to  the  workmen  who  operate 
the  furnace,  but  to  the  superintendent  who  assumed  the  responsibility  of  bringing 
out  the  cast  and  the  various  processes  of  perfecting  the  same  cast.  The  heater  has 
no  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  can  not  influence  or  alter  the  chemical  condition  of 
the  steel. 

Mr.  McCleart  (reading).  ''The  constant  supervision  of  one  very  able  man  and 
numerous  assistants." 

Does  the  same  interpretation  apply  to  "numerous  assistants?" 

Mr.  Ralph.  No,  sir;  I  hold  that  with  a  heat  of  that  kind  the  man  who  is  operating 
it  or  who  is  responsible  for  producing  the  required  result  in  that  heat  so  that  it  is  in 
condition  to  cast  could  be  relieved  at  any  time  by  another  man  who  is  recognized 
by  the  company  as  competent  to  fill  that  position  as  efficiently  as  he. 

Mr.  McCleart.  Is  that  what  you  interjuret  Mr.  Johnston  to  have  meant? 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  interpret  him  to  have  meant  in  that  statement  a  superintendent 
who,  evidently,  in  the  Bethlehem  plant,  must  possess  supernatural  powers.  I  do 
not  interpret  it  as  meaning  a  heater;  but  if  that  was  what  he  meant,  I  would  state 
that  in  my  ]udg;ment  a  heater  could  be  relieved  at  any  time.  I  at  one  time  filled  a 
very  expert  poeitbn  in  the  mill  involving  the  manipulation  of  intricate  machinery, 
and  there  was  great  rivalry  between  the  operatives  on  shifts. 
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You  take,  for  instance,  A  turn,  starting  on  Monday  morning.  It  is  on  day  tumB 
that  week.  It  is  relieved  by  B  turn.  The  hours  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  and  for 
B  tium  from  6  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.  The  man  who  comes  in  relieved  me  at  6  p.  m.,  perhaps 
half-past  five:  he  would  immediately  relieve  me.  But  I  was  ]M,id  for  the  product  of 
that  day;  ana  vice  versa.  If  I  came  in  early  in  the  morning  I  relieved  hun,  or  if  I 
was  a  little  late  he«continued  working  until  relieved.  But  we  were  paid  on  the 
product  of  the  twelve  hours  worked  by  our  turn  or  shift.  That  has  been  applied  to 
the  making  of  steel  in  the  various  branches  in  all  steel  mills.  The  melters,  tne  steel 
blowers,  and  men  in  various  other  capacities  requiring  a  high  degree  of  skill  relieve 
each  other.  They  apply  it  in  the  operations  at  Homestead;  that  I  have  seen — ^the 
same  operation  appliea  in  the  relief  of  shifts  at  the  Homestead  miUs.    I  so  witnessed  it. 

Now,  to  revert  to  the  twelve  hours.  During  my  employment  it  was  customary  to 
work  twelve  hours,  and  we  had  two  shifts.  In  1895  there  was  a  revival  of  the  steel 
business,  and  it  has  grown  continually  from  that  time,  until  now,  I  believe,  it  has 
reached  such  an  extent  that  the  mills  have  all  the  orders  they  can  work  upon  and  the 
capacity  of  the  mills  demands. 

In  1898  the  orders  were  very  great  with  the  iron  and  steel  company,  particularly 
lor  billets,  rods,  rails,  structural  steel  for  buildings,  and  steel  wire,  and  tne  manag^ 
of  the  Illinois  Iron  and  Steel  Company  said  to  the  employees,  "We  want  you  to  work 
imtil  5  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  and  to  commence  work  at  10  o'clock  Sunday  night." 
The  men  said,  *'  We  can  not  do  it.  There  is  a  limit  to  our  endurance.  We  believe  we 
are  eiving  you  all  that  we  are  capable  of  now."  "Well  our  contracts  are  such  that 
we  demand  an  increased  output,  and  we  can  only  get  it  by  working  those  hours.  We 
are  behind  in  our  orders." 

The  men  held  a  conference  and  made  a  suggestion  to  the  employers  to  ^o  on  the 
eight-hour  hoBiB  of  three  shifts,  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  company,  and  m  1898 — 
December,  1898 — when  they  were  making  the  contracts  for  1899,  they  entered  upon 
the  eight-hour  basis,  which  applied  to  several  of  the  mills,  and  the  men  emplo^red 
there  now,  and  the  management  as  well,  and  I  have  it  from  the  manager  of  the  mills 
that  they  consider  the  eight-hour  basis  a  great  blessing;  that  it  has-been  a  decided 
success;  that  during  the  month  of  January,  1898,  the  product  of  both  turns  under 
similar  conditions  to  what  thev  have  there  now,  without  any  additional  improved 
machinery,  and  the  same  number  of  employees  on  an  average — the  product  of  both 
turns  for  the  month  of  January,  1898,  was  35,465  tons.  That  was  the  gross  output  of 
the  mill  for  both  shifts,  working  twelve  hours  a  day  and  not  working  later  than  6 
o'clock  Saturday  evening. 

Mr.  McCleary.  That  was  the  monthly  output? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir;  the  monthly  output.  The  same  mill,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, but  working  three  shifts  of  eight  hours,  instead  of  two  shifts  of  twelve  hours,  on 
January,  1902,  last,  produced  48,690  tons.  That  shows  a  great  increase  in  the  capacity 
of  the  mills,  which  I  claim  is  the  result  of  working  eight  nours. 

Now,  that  increase  I  argue  is  brought  about  by  the  mental  and  physical  condition 
of  the  men,  they  being  able  to  ^ve  all  that  they  are  capable  of  giving  in  eight  hours, 
and  permit  of  crowding,  but  being  compelled  to  work  twelve  hours  there  was  a  relaxa- 
tion m  their  physical  efforts,  and  they  did  not  accompliFh  the  same  results  in  ratio  for 
twelve  hours.  So  that,  in  my  judgment,  from  my  experience  as  to  steel  workers,  bet- 
ter results  can  be  obtained,  the  capacity  of  the  men  is  greater,  and  the  output  is  greater 
by  working  eight-hour  instead  of  working  twelve-hour  shifts. 

Mr.  McClbary.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  quality  of  the  machinery? 

Mr.  Ralph.  No,  sir;  I  say  none.  I  will  state  what  would  be  an  incentive  further; 
men  who  work  twelve  hours  necessarily  suffer  a  reduction  of  wages  of  33i  per  cent  by 
reducing  their  wages  to  the  eight  hours.  In  other  words,  a  man  who  worked  twelve 
hours  expected,  when  he  started  in,  to  give  up  33^  per  cent  of  his  wages.  But  it  has 
been  proven  that  the  men  on  that  account  felt  a  necessity  and  felt  a  greater  zeal  in 
the  work  in  order  to  increase  the  ouptut  of  the  eight  hours,  and  they  have  succeeded 
in  making  almost  as  much  money  in  eight  hours,  only  a  small  per  cent  less,  as  they  did 
in  1898  in  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  Rhea.  Your  statement  is  that  under  the  eight-hour  system  the  output  has  been 
increased.    What  about  the  quality? 

Mr.  Ralph.  The  quality  of  the  steel  has  been  maintained^  because  anybody  who 
makes  a  contract  with  the  steel  companies  now  necessarily  implies  in  that  contract 
tiiat  the  analysis  of  the  steel  shall  be  maintained  to  a  certain  point;  and  aside  from  that, 
that  the  tensUe  strength  and  other  conditions  that  enter  into  the  test  of  the  steel  shall 
be  up  to  the  standard,  and  they  maintain  inspectors  on  the  premises  to  see  that  it  ia 
kept  up. 

Mr.  Rhea.  That  there  has  been  no  deterioration  of  the  quality? 

Mr.  Ralph.  No,  sir;  it  has  been  rather  improved,  I  should  say;  so  that  those  two 
points  I  would  touch  upon  before  this  committee.    In  my  judgment  the  changing 
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from  the  twelve-hour  basis  would  not  retard  the  progress  of  the  work,  would  not  m  any 
way  jeopardize  the  quality  of  the  steel,  but  rather,  I  believe,  would  increase  the  out- 
put. 

Now,  it  is  true'  we  mav  argue,  if  I  am  a  manufacturer  and  go  from  the  twelve-houi 
basis  to  the  eight-hour  oasis,  possibly  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  steel  will  be 
increased.  You  take  the  interest  on  the  investment  of  Uie  plant,  the  raw  material: 
take  the  insurance;  take  the  cost  of  mechanical  wear  and  repairs;  take  the  waees  oi 
mechanics  and  laborers.  But  while  you  say  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mill,  yet 
it  will  all  be  taken  into  the  account  of  arriving  at  the  cost  or  profit  per  ton,  and  from 
.  that  we  derive  our  income,  and  consequently  all  material  or  labor  consumed  enters 
into  the  cost,  and  when  you  figure  that  out  and  fi^e  that  it  costs  a  certain  sum  to 
produce  a  given  amount,  the  laoor  of  these  men  having  entered  into  the  product,  they 
will  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  reduction  of  so  much  in  their  wa^es.  A  man  aa 
a  common  laborer  in  the  mills  where  I  worked,  12  cents  was  the  minimum  rate  per 
hour.  Now,  in  mv  judgment,  the  man  who  got  11}  cents  per  hour,  the  amount  paid 
at  Bethlehem  works,  and  worked  as  I  have  known  them  to  work,  would  not  stand  for 
any  90  cents  a  day  on  a  basis  of  eight  hours.  He  would  seek  emplojrment  elsewhere, 
ana  that  comi>any  would  have  to  increase  the  wages  of  the  laborer  sufficiently  to  induce 
the  man  to  give  up  that  additional  number  of  hours  so  as  to  give  him  sufficient  to 
sustain  himself  and  family.  Consequently  that  would  be  a  small  increase  in  the 
cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  steel*  but  the  great  increase  of  the  output  of  the  steel  by 
three  shifts  instead  of  two  would  minimize  and  reimburse  the  company  for  all  the 
losses  they  would  suffer  through  said  increase  in  cost  per  ton  of  producing  the  steel. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  else  I  can  add,  but  I  would  oe  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
the  gentlemen  would  like  to  ask  me. 

Mr.  McClbart.  When  you  say  they  make  practicallv  as  much  in  ei^ht  hours  as 
formerlv  in  twelve  hours,  your  judgment  is  based  on  their  being  paid  by  the  work 
accomplished  and  not  by  hours? 

Mr.  KALFH.  Yes,  sir;  they  pay  tonnage. 

Mr.  McCahmon.  In  that  connection  does  not  that  increase  the  product  of  the 
twelve-hour  mills  as  well  as  of  the  eight-hour  mills,  and  has  not  their  product  inca-eased 
in  that  same  proportion? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Well,  I  think  not,  as  history  proves  the  contrary.  '"''I  could  not  state 
intelligently,  and  I  do  not  believe  I  am  competent  to  answer  that  as  applied  to  Bethle- 
hem works. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  shifts  at  Homestead 
and  Bethlehem  do  not  change  on  forging  and  bending  plates? 

Mr.  Ralph.  On  forging  and  bending  I  do  not  know  the  fact  that  they  do  not  change; 
no,  sir. 

Mr.  McCleary.  Do  you  assert  the  fact  that  they  do? 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  assert  that  I  witnessed  the  operations  of  the  Homestead  plant  just 
prior  to  the  strike,  and  that  the  operations  of  the  men  as  an  entirety  dia  change. 
Now,  what  were  conditions  then  ana  facts  then  are  perhaps  no  longer  facts  to-day,  but 
it  demonstrates  the  feasibility  of  having  done  such  a  thing;  that  is  all  I  testify  to. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Has  the  machinery  generally  used  in  Bethlehem  and  Homestead 
and  similar  mills  improved  from  1898  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Well,  1  can  not  say.     I  have  not  visited  Homestead  during  that  interval. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  said  in  similar  mills. 

Mr.  Ralph.  In  similar  mills? 

Mr.  McCammon.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  machinery  has  been  greatly  improved  in  the 
last  few  years? 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  made  the  statement  that  I  believed  the  perfection  of  machinery  had 
been  reached  in  the  ^manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in  1898. 

Mr.  McCammon.  It  had? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Had  reached  its  perfection  in  1898. 

Mr.  McCammon.  How  about  methods  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  the 
machines  of  1896? 

Mr.  Ralph.  You  mean  the  technique  of  the  manufacture  of  steel? 

Mr.  McCammon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ralph.  Well,  perhaps  the  methods  in  the  manufacture  of  armor  plate  have 
been  changed  slightly  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Navy  Department  as  to  tne  analysis 
of  it.  That  is  the  technical  part  that  I  do  not  believe  I  am  competent  to  touch  upon. 
But  the  mechanical  processes  have  not  changed  in  the  matter  of  heating  and  pro- 
ducing results,  rolling  and  heating;  those  have  not  changed.  It  may  be  possible 
that  tney  have  introduced  an  additional  cog  to  speed  the  machinery  up,  but  it  pro- 
duces the  same  result,  merely  with  greater  capacity. 
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Mr.  McCammon*.  WTiat  knowledge  have  you  of  the  art  of  manufacturing  armor 
plate  of  large  proportions? 

Mr.  Ralph .  A  knowledge  gained  from  Homestead.  I  have  a  knowledge  from  having 
witnessed  it  numerous  times,  and  having  discussed  the  subject  with  the  men  who  were 
themselves  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  it. 

Mr.  McCammon.  At  what  date? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Just  prior  to  the  Homestead  strike. 

Mr.  McCammoj^.  1892? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  The  g-triko  was  in  July,  1892? 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  should  say  in  1890.     I  would  not  say  later  than  1800. 

Mr.  McCammon.  You  have  not  any  knowlcnlge  of  the  manner  of  manufacturing 
armor  plate  since  that  ? 

Mr.  Ralph.  No,  sir.  I  made  repeated  efforts,  not  through  any  motives  that  were 
hostile  to  the  company,  but  because  I  have  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  proc- 
essess,  to  gain  admission  to  the  Homestead  mills,  but  I  could  not  gain  admission  as  a 
sightseer  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  when  Homestead  began  the  monthly 
deliven'  of  armor  plate  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  competent  to  testify  to  any  deliveries  or  condi- 
tions of  contract  between  the  Homestead  Company 

Mr.  McCammon.  Wliat  was  the  character  of  the  armor  plate  manufactured  at  the 
time  you  visited  the  mill?    What  was  its  commercial  name? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Harveyized  steel.  At  the  time  I  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  con- 
ditions, and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  criticism  under  the  administration  of  the  gen- 
tleman sitting  there,  Mr.  Herbert,  or  shortly  after  that,  about  the  quality  of  armor 
produced  by  Homestead,  and  I  understand  charges  had  peen  preferred  by  employees 
that  there  was  not  a  proper  zeal,  possibly,  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Government  who  were  there  as  inspectors,  and  that  the  management  of  the  mills, 
the  Camc^gie  mills,  furnished  the  Government  an  inferior  quality  of  steel.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  analysis  or  the  technical  terms  in  the  condition  of  the 
Bteel.     My  memory  does  not  serve  me,  but  at  that  time  I  did  have  all  that. 

Mr.  McCammon.  You  remember  that  you  did  see  something  that  you  thought  was 
to  the  discredit  of  the  company;  you  remember  that  distinctly? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  that.  I  do  not  think  it  was  to  the  discredit  of 
the  company,  but  through  the  gross  negligence  and  indifference  of  the  Government 
representatives  who  inspected  the  steel;  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  wish  to  cast 
any  reflections  upon  ^ir.  Herbert.  At  that  time  I  was  offered  a  position  by  Mr. 
McAdoo,  Assistant  Secretary,  as  an  inspector  of  steel,  and  I  refused  it.  I  was  called 
in  to  take  it,  but  I  had  a  superior  position  at  tliat  time. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Then  you  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  kind  of  armor  that  is  now 
manufactured,  and  you  have  not  any  knowledge  whatsoever  of  the  kind  of  armor  now 
manufactured,  or  how  manufactured? 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  have  not  got  the  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  the  armor  used,  of  the 
requirements  and  standards  of  the  company  in  manufacturing  it.  I  stated  positively 
that  I  have  not  that.  I  have  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  processes  to  gain  or  accom- 
plish that  d(»sired  result. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Up  to  1892? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Then  you  do  not  know  tliat  the  armor  made  at  the  present  day 
is  entirely  different,  (juite  distinctive  from  anything  you  have  any  knowledge  of? 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  take  it  for  granted  it  is  a  supenof  armor.  We  are  constantly  improving 
the  metal  by  introducing  various  composites  to  make  it  meet  the  improved  demand. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  latter  inquiry,  so  far  as  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Dinkey  is  concerned,  relates  to  the  exceptions 
and  not  to  the  rule  that  you  and  Mr.  Garland  speak  of?  Mr.  Garland  discussed  it, 
and  you  are  discussing  it  in  a  great  measure  as  to  the  rule  and  not  as  to  the  exceptions. 
Our  inauiry  has  been  directed  for  several  weeks  to  the  exceptions.  Questions  have 
been  asKed  you  by  members  of  the  committee  as  to  what  it  is  you  have  in  mind  and 
you  have  said  yes,  that  your  remarks  referred  to  the  best  quality  of  steel.  Now,  we 
are  not  denying  anything  at  all,  except  we  are  asserting  tnat  the  inquiries  that  we 
have  put  on  foot  related  to  the  steel  that  is  manufactured  by  Carnegie  and  the  Beth- 
lehem works  for  the  Government,  the  highest  quality  of  armor  plate  and  the  largest 
forgings  that  have  ever  been  made.  I  think  Mr.  Johnston  says  m  his  testimony  mat 
they  have  manufactured  the  laivest  forgings  ever  made. 

Mr.  Ralph.  In  this  country,  1  believe. 

Mr.  McCammon.  The  largest  he  knows  of.  Now,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  in 
this  connection  to  an  extract  on  page  9  of  Mr.  Johnston's  testimony,  in  which  he  says: 
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"The  16-inch  jacket  required  by  this  Government  for  a  16-inch  gun  was  made 
from  an  ingot  and  weighed  84,532  pounds — about  85,000  pounds — ^25i  leet  in  length, 
45  inches  outside  diameter,  with  a  20-inch  hole,  requiring  an  ingot  weighing  250,000 
pounds.  The  heaviest  of  the  other  ingots  was  150,000  pounds,  to  produce  a  foi^ng 
of  about  the  same  weight." 

I  presume  he  means  the  heaviest  of  the  other  ingots  up  to  that  time. 

"This  ingot  was  about  100,000  pounds  heavier,  due  to  the  fact  that  Government 
requirements  cut  off  a  larger  percentage  of  scrap,  and  necessarily  so.  to  procure  better 
material — finer  material.  But  a  heat  of  this  kind  weighing  that  amount  can  not  be 
produced  in  eight  hours  anywhere  in  this  world,  or  if  it  can.  I  want  to  find  the  man 
that  is  able  to  do  it.  We  will  pay  him  anything  he  wants  to  do  the  business.  He  is 
just  the  kind  of  a  man  we  are  looking  for." 

Have  vou  any  knowledge  of  anybody  who  can  produce  such  an  ingot  in  a  less  time 
than  eight  hours,  or  eight  hours'  continuous  work? 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  have  not  any  knowledge  that  such  an  ingot  can  be  produced  in  ei^ht 
hours.  The  largest  ingot  that  I  ever  saw  cast  was  110,000  pounds.  It  took  the  capacity 
of  two  or  more  furnaces  to  cast  that  ingot,  and  it  took  a  great  deal  of  time,  as  Mr.  John- 
ston says,  to  prepare  the  ingot  and  to  make  it. 

Mr.  McCammon.  This  took  four  furnaces? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Now,  the  ingot  you  spoke  of;  how  long  did  it  take  to  cast  and 
finish;  how  long  did  it  take  to  prepare  the  heat  and  make  and  cast  it;  just  make  a 
guess? 

Mr,  Ralph.  I  should  say  six  hours,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Six  hours? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  And  how  long  to  finish  the  work? 

Mr.  Ralph.  After  they  made  the  cast,  of  course  it  took  them  just  sufficient  time 
to  run  off  the  metal  into  that  mold — fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  possibly  more.  I  do 
not  question  Mr.  Johnston's  statement  in  that  respect  at  all;  but  such  a  large  ingot 
is  an  exceptional  thing,  and  very  rare. 

Mr.  McCammon.  We  are  talking  about  exceptional  things.  It  is  not  rare  with  them, 
however. 

Mr.  Warnock.  It  is  not  in  controversy  that  it  took  more  than  eight  hours  for  a 
great  deal  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Ralph.  But  another  man  is  just  as  competent  to  finish  that  heat  and  complete 
the  casting  as  the  one  that  first  haa  it. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Mr.  Warnock,  of  course  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain  without 
repeating  the  whole  question,  but  in  Mr.  Johnston's  testimony  he  said  that  the  best 
grade  of  material  and  the  highest  grade  of  work  can  not  be  properly  finished  by  two 
shifts. 

Mr.  Warnock.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  am  repeating  it  because  this  witness  says  that  he  has  gone  over 
and  taken  it,  and  I  assume  that  he  understands  that  to  be  our  position,  and  that  in 
instances  such  as  this  which  Mr.  Johnston  has  related  of  the  casting  of  sm  ingot  weigh- 
ing 250.000  pounds,  that  could  not  be  properly  done  in  eight  hours,  and  it  has  to  be 
done  by  one  gang  of  men  to  be  done  properly. 

Mr.  Gompers.  That  is  what  we  are  disproving. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Trying  to. 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  believe  Mr.  Johnston  to  be  a  very  capable  man,  from  the  evidence 
he  has  furnished  here  as  a  steel  worker,  but  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  witness  who  takes 
exceptions,  I  believe  he  made  the  best  argument  that  he  could  under  the  circum- 
stances. Now,  you  say  there  were  four  furnaces  used  in  making  that  ingot,  and  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  there  were  four  heaters  on  those  four  furnaces. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  Ralph.  That  being  the  case,  those  heaters  must  accomplish  the  same  results, 
because  there  must  be  the  same  conditions  of  analysis  as  to  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
carbon.  et<?..  so  that  they  shall  accomplish  the  same  conditions,  so  that  the  heats 
from  the  different  furnaces  shall  mix  and  amalgamate  and  make  one  uniform  cast, 
and  that  goes  to  prove  that  the  men  who  follow  could  accomplish  the  same  thing  under 
the  same  conditions. 

Mr.  McCammon.  But  it  was  all  under  the  direction  of  one  man? 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  do  not  say  that  the  superintendent  of  the  mill  gives  any  directions 
except  when  called  upon  m  a  perfunctory  way. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  one  man  is  in  charge  of  the  heat? 

Mr.  Ralph.  One  man  is  in  charge  of  the  furnace. 

Mr.  McCammon.  And  there  is  an  additional  man  in  charge  of  the  heat? 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  have  not  foimd  it  so  in  my  experience. 
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Mr.  McCammon.  Of  course  your  knowledge  is  ten  years  old;  but  I  will  state  it  as  a 
fact  that  one  man  is  in  charge.  And  if  you  prove  tnat  one  man  in  an  op>eration,  to 
produce  the  best  product,  has  to  work  more  than  eight  hours,  then  this  bill  is  faulty  in 
that  respect.  That  is  our  position.  So  that  if  you  can  bring  yourself  to  discuss  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  not  possible,  in  your  judgment,  from  what  knowledge 
you  have,  and  your  experience,  that  one  man  should  under  such  circumstances 
control  smd  supervise  an  operation  for  more  than  eight  hours,  would  not  that  prove 
our  position? 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  will  state  that  if  I  was  the  manager  of  a  mill  or  an  employee  of  a  mill 
who  had  made  statements  that  I  believed  I  could  improve  the  conditions  of  the  steel 
if  I  were  permitted  to  supervise,  and  if  I  were  experimenting  with  a  desire  to  accom- 
plish a  certain  thing  in  the  improvement  of  the  steel.  I  would  insist  on  myself  super- 
vising that  if  it  took  eight  or  twelve  or  sixteen  hours,  till  we  accomplished  that  fact. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Now,  Mr.  Ralph,  are  you  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
armor  plate  made  in  this  country  prior  to  the  year  1892,  or  in  1892? 

Mr.  Ralph.  In  1892? 

Mr.  McCammon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  know  that  the  product  of  Homestead  was  known  on  the  market  and 
recognized  as  armor  plate. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Yes;  imported  armor  plate,  but  Homestead  made  no  armor  plate. 

Mr.  Ralph.  1892?    Oh,  yes;  I  beg  your  pardon;  they  did. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  no  armor  plate  was  made  either 
at  Homestead  or  at  Bethlehem  prior  to  July,  1892? 

Mr.  Ralph.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  aware  of  that  fact.  I  have  testified  that  I  visited 
the  Homestead  works  and  witnessed  the  manufacture  of  the  product  called  armor 
plate  and  sold  to  the  Navy  as  armor  plate  prior  to  that,  and  furnished  to  foreign  coun- 
tries as  that;  whether  you  call  that  part  of  the  hull  or  the  vessel  receiving  plate  below 
the  water  armor  plate  or  not  makes  no  difference,  because  it  was  known  as  armor  plate, 
and  I  so  state  it  to  be,  and  can  prove  it  to  be  such. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  would  like  to  give  you  this  example  and  ask  your  view  of  it. 

In  hoisting  an  armor-plate  ingot  from  the  pit  almost  one  hour's  time  is  consumed. 
If  the  end  of  the  shift  comes  in  the  middle  of  the  operation,  while  the  crane  is  away 
from  the  ladder  upon  which  men  gain  access  to  the  cage  of  the  crane,  how  would  it  be 
possible  for  the  new  crane  man  to  relieve  his  mate  promptly  at  the  end  of  the  shift? 

(The  witness  says  he  underetands  that  question.) 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  do,  sir.  I  have  seen  the  operation  applied  many  times.  This  is  an 
electric  crane.  They  attach  chains  and  other  devices  and  d<^  usually  in  that  busi- 
ness to  raise  that  ingot,  but  I  dispute  the  statement  that  it  takes  an  hour,  unless  it 
takes  an  hour  to  strip  that  ingot,  or  the  ingot  must  remain  an  hour  to  solidify.  But 
as  to  the  operation  oi  getting  a  man  up  on  that  crane,  it  seems  to  me  if  the  Carnegie 
or  Bethlehem  works  had  intelligent  foremen  they  would  get  them  up  there  if  they 
had  to  put  them  through  the  roof.  I  do  not  consider  that  question  pertinent.  But 
as  to  taking  an  hour,  I  believe  the  same  thin^  would  apply  to  the  twelve  hour  day 
shift  that  would  apply  to  the  eight  hour  day  shift.  It  is  customary  in  the  manufac^ 
ture  of  steel  where  they  are  operating  twelve  hours  now.  Take  tne  case  at  Home- 
stead; ten  minutes  before  the  closing  time  they  blow  a  whistle,  and  when  the  whistle 
blows  if  they  are  encaged  on  a  heat  they  will  finish  it.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  same  men  woula  finish  it.  If  another  man  came  to  relieve  them,  for  instance,  if 
a  man  was  manipulating  a  lever  at  the  rolls,  or  he  was  heating  a  furnace,  the  other 
heater  would  go  on,  say  "Hello!"  "Goodbye!"  "You're  off!"  He  finishes  that 
heat. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Does  he  not  find  out  the  physical  and  chemical  composition  of 
the  metal? 

Mr.  Ralph.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  McCammon.  The  man  who  goes  on? 

Mr.  Ralph.  The  man  who  goes  on.  At  times  there  might  be  a  boy  whose  duty  is 
at  the  beginning  of  the  cast,  and  that  boy  might  come  in  and  take  a  sample  hrom  that 
heat  in  a  mold,  and  lat>er  on  another  one,  and  that  sample  is  allowed  to  solidify, 
rushed  in  under  a  steam  hammer,  and  it  is  drawn  out  and  it  is  drilled.  The  particles 
of  steel  in  drillings  are  rushed  to  the  chemist,  and  he  says  whether  there  is  the  right 
amount  of  phosphorus,  carbon^  and  so  on,  and  whether  the  requirements  are  right,  and 
perhaps  there  may  be  a  question  about  that. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Certainly  when  a  change  is  made  the  man  who  comes  on  must 
be  told  about  the  physical  and  chemical  condition  of  the  heat;  that  information  is 
communicated  from  one  man  to  the  other  at  the  change  of  shifts? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Well,  usually  to  a  few  interested  parties,  who  would  be  the  manager 
of  the  mill  or  his  representatives,  to  see  that  everything  is  right,  but  not  to  the  heaters. 
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Mr.  McCammon.  Within  your  own  knowledge  does  any  firm  who  have  adopted  the 
eight-hour  day  carry  it  out  to  the  letter,  and  not  permit  men  to  work  overtime? 

Mt.  Ralph.  No,  sir;  I  have  worked  thirty-six  hours  in  the  rolling  mills. 

Mr.  McCleary.  In  succession? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yee,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  And  you  were  paid  well  for  doing  it?  . 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes;  fairly  well. 

Mr.  McCammon.  At  that  time  would  you  have  Uked  to  have  been  told  that  you 
could  not  work  but  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  will  answer  that  Question,  and  state  that  at  that  time  I  was  anxious 
to  work  twelve  hours  a  day.  I  will  sav  that  I  worked  forty-four  hours,  and  have  been 
paid  for  forty-four  consecutive  hours*  labor  ii)  the  rolling  mills.  When  I  speak  about 
Handling  this  machinery  and  the  dexterity  of  it,  there  were  only  three  men  of  us  who 
were  competent  to  manipulate  that  work,  and  in  the  absence  of  one  it  necessitated 
one  of  the  others  working  in  his  place,  and  we  were  so  vain  about  the  expertness  with 
which  we  did  that  work  and  so  proud  of  our  reputations,  and  there  was  so  much  rivalry 
about  doin^  that  work  and  accomplishing  good  results,  that  we  guarded  our  reputa- 
tions very  jealously,  and  if  I  wanted  to  get  off,  if  I  had  to  attend  a  funeral  or  some- 
thing else  that  compelled  me  to  get  off,  I  would  call  unon  the  man  who  worked  at 
night  to  relieve  me  at  12  o'clock,  which  he  did;  he  woula  do  that  for  me,  and  I  would 
return  it  some  other  time. 

And  so,  if  through  illness  or  some  other  reason  he  had  to  be  away,  it  devolved  u]^n 
me  to  work  extra.  In  addition  to  that^  I  had  charge  of  the  machinery  and  manns 
repairs.  I  learned  the  trade  of  machinist  in  connection  with  the  steel  business,  ana 
when  I  speak  of  this  machinery — I  used  to  supervise  the  operations  of  this  machinery 
for  repairs,  etc. — and  we  found  that  with  a  change  of  friction,  or  with  a  change  of 
geariiig,  etc.,  that  there  was  an  imperfection  or  misfit,  necessitating  the  return  of 
machinery  to  shop  for  alterations.  We  wanted  to  conmience  operations  Monday 
momine,  and  we  did  everything  possible  so  that  the  operations  might  commence 
promptly  Monday  morning  at  regular  hour,  and  I  remained  from  Saturday  morning 
until  Monday  night  several  times  supervising  such  a  job. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Of  course  you  admit  that  the  manufacture  of  armor  has  been  very 
much  improved  in  late  years? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  And  it  is  possible  that  the  company  has  found  that  it  can  not 
allow  changes  now  that  did  exist? 

Mr.  Ralph.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  McCammgn.  Is  not  that  possible? 

Mr.  Ralph.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  it.  In  my  knowledge  of  the  operations  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Although  you  have  a  knowledge  of  conditions  in  1892,  you  have 
not  a  knowledge  of  the  conaitions  there  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Well,  I  will  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  judee  that  I  have,  whenever 
necessity  offered  itself,  kept  up  with  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Just  a  word.  You  say,  Mr.  Ralph,  that  you  are  not  familiar  with 
the  provisions  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Ralph.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Let  me  say  that  the  bill,  as  its  title  implies,  is  to  limit  the  hours  of 
labor,  of  the  daily  services  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the 
United  States  or  any  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  so  forth.  It  proposes 
to  limit  the  hoiurs  of  laborers  and  mechanics.  If  any  man  in  one  of  the  plants  to 
which  you  have  referred  has  the  superintendency  of  a  p^eat  heat  for  an  immense  ingot, 
you  understand  that  he  occupies  a  position  in  that  plant  other  than  a  laborer  or  me- 
chanic? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  the  company. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  And  therefore  this  bill  does  not  apply  to  him. 

Mr.  Ralph.  With  my  interpretation  of  the  bill,  1  would  say  not,  any  more  than  it 
would  apply  to  the  clerk  who  kept  books  for  that  company. 

Mr.  GoMPBRS.  You  have  been  questioned  relative  to  the  improved  methods  and 
the  improved  machinery  that  has  been  employed  in  the  iron  and  steel  mills? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Wonderful  improvements. 

Mr.  GoMPBRS.  Has  the  tendency,  so  far  as  you  know,  of  the  improved  methods  of 
machinery  been  to  simplify  the  production  of  steel? 

Mr.  Ralph.  To  simplify  and  increase  the  product,  that  has  been  the  aim — the  chief 
aim,  but  I  will  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  now  that  that  rivalry  does  not  exist 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  that  I  spoke  of.  I  can  not  speak  for  our  friend  Johnston's 
plant,  because  I  do  not  believe  I  am  competent  to  do  that,  but  I  am  speaking  of  steel 
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workfi  generally;  that  that  rivalry  does  not  exist  in  competition  as  it  did  formerly, 
where  it  depended  on  the  lowest  bidder  to  get  the  contract.  Take  steel  rails,  for 
instance.  One  man  by  an  improved  process  of  machinery  was  able  to  make  a  ton  of 
steel  rails  cheaper  than  another  man,  and  therefore  he  secured  the  contract.  That 
rivalry  brought  about  the  improvement  in  machinery  and  labor-saving  devices,  until  I 
say,  in  1898,  I  believe  they  came  to  that  acme  in  perfection  where  they  ceased  to 
further  attempt  the  improvement;  they  have  gone  as  far  as  they  can  in  that  direction. 
Of  course,  I  recognize  this,  that  perhaps  tliere  is  no  class  of  men  in  the  world  who 
occupy  a  more  responsible  or  difncult  position  than  men  like  Mr.  Johnston,  who  are 
subordinate  to  the  owners  of  a  big  plant.  A  man  like  that  is  responsible  to  them  and  he 
is  expected  to  get  tlie  best  results.  If  somebody  else  somewhere  can  produce  a  thing 
for  5  cents  a  ton  less  than  it  is  l)eing  produced  for  at  these  works,  then  tlie  company 
want  to  know  why  that  is  so. 

Mr.  McCamhotn.  Does  not  the  time  of  delivery  form  a  very  important  element  in 
modem  contracts?  Is  not  that  one  reason  that  we  have  been  able  of  late  years  to 
obtain  contracts  abroad  over  foreign  producers  of  steel — is  not  that  one  reason? 

Mr.  Ralph.  No,  sir.  I  will  say  the  reason  why  we  can  take  the  contracts  .of  steel 
from  Europe  is  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  workingmen  in  our  steel  mills. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  admit  that,  but  I  am  only  asking  you  whether  this  question 
of  time  is  not  one  reason. 

Mr.  Ralph.  And  the  increased  facilities  for  doing  it  that  have  been  brought  about 
by  rivalry  of  the  different  firms  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Mr.  McCammon.  But  can  you  say  that  the  fact  that  American  manufacturers  can 
deliver  in  less  time  has  nothing  to  do  with  securing  those  contracts? 

Mr.  Ralph.  Time  has  everything  to  do  with  the  contract.  But  speaking  as  a  whole, 
I  would  say  it  is  not  a  consideration,  because  if  you  enter  into  a  contract  now  they 
will  say,  '*  We  will  not  specify  the  delivery.*'  It  is  subject  to  strikes  and  so  on, 
BO  you  haven't  any  certainty  that  you  can  hold  the  company  for  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Government  work  is  taken  under  time  penalty. 

Mr.  Ralph.  Yes;  they  build  Government  buildings  unaer  time  penalty;  but  there 
are  always  things  in  the  specifications  that  give  the  contractor  a  chance  to  evade  the 
enforcement  of  the  law. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  There  is  Mr.  Gwynn,  whom  I  desire  to  testify,  and  there  are  five 
or  six  others,  and  if  Mr.  Gwynn  testifies  I  think  it  will  be  sufficient  without  the  neces- 
sity of  calling  the  others,  simply  because  perhaps  they  would  testify  along  the  same 
line. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  I  should  say  the  direct  testimony  ought  not  to  take  more  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  McCammon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  agreed  to  divide  the  day.  I  would  like 
that  contract  to  be  observed.  -  I  have  three  witnesses  who  are  laboring  men.  It  is 
understood  by  those  who  have  attended  these  meetings — the  question  has  forced  itself 
upon  the  committee— how  do  the  laboring  men  stand  in  reference  to  this  bill,  other 
than  those  represented  by  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  friends?  The  latter,  of  course,  rep- 
resent but  a  fraction  of  the  laboring  men  of  the  country.  We  would  like  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  do  not  think  it  would  take  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
for  this  witness  I  have  spoken  of. 

Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Statement  op  Mr.  Charles  L.  Gwynn. 

Mr.  Gwynn.  I  reside  in  Washington.  I  am  a  machinist.  I  have  had  about 
twenty -six  years  of  practical  experience  as  a  machinist,  and  I  might  say  that  that 
experience  has  been  quite  varied.  1  have  had  the  honor  of  being  superintendent  of 
construction  of  one  company  that  I  worked  for.  I  was  general  superintendent  of 
construction  for  that  company  for  three  years.  I  resigned  my  position  with  them 
and  started  a  machine  works  of  my  own,  which  I  conducted  for  several  years,  and, 
owing  to  circumstances  over  which  I  had  no  control,  I  am  now  working  as  a  journey- 
man machinist  in  the  Washington  Navy- Yard. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Mr.  Gwynn,  are  you  familiar  with  the  operations  in  the  turning 
of  guns? 

Mr.  Gwynn.  I  am;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Also  with  the  boring  of  a  gun? 

Mr.  Gwynn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Is  it  absolutely  essential  that  a  man  who  is  tuminc  a  finishing 
surface  for  assemblage  of  a  gun,  boring  a  hole,  or  turning  off  the  outside  of  the  tube 
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on  which  a  hoop  or  jacket  is  to  be  shrunk,  should  complete  the  work  on  which  he 
starts? 

Mr.  GwYNN.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  done  in  practice.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  impos- 
sibility to  do  it. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Mr.  Johnston,  the  superintendent  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works, 
had  testified  that  it  is  absolutely  essential. 

Mr.  GwYNN.  Well,  I  can  only  say  as  to  that,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  absolutely 
essential  or  necessary  to  do  in  Mr.  Johnston's  works,  or  the  works  that  Mr.  Johnston 
is  connected  with,  but  I  do  know  that  it  is  not  absulutely  necessary  to  do  it  in  the 
Washington  Navy- Yard  or  any  other  place  that  I  have  ever  been  connected  with. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  In  the  event  of  your  being  engaged  on  a  cut,  can  you  at  any  given 
point  turn  it  over  to  another  man  equally  skilled  as  yourself  to  complete  it? 

Mr.  GwYNN.  Certainly.    ■ 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  And  if  he  is  equally  as  skillful  as  you  he  can  turn  out  the  result 
just  as  well  as  if  you  had  continued  it  yourself. 

Mr.  GwYNN.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  just  relate  a  little  incident  which  will  probably 
answer  that  question  to  your  satisfaction.  .  I  am  at  present  engaged  in  boring  8-incn 
guns — 8-inch  50-caliber  gims.  Last  Saturday  morning  at  10  o'clock  I  started  a  fin- 
ishing bit  in  an  8-inch  gun  from  the  muzzle  end.  I  ran  that  machine  up  until  half 
past  3,  and  the  man  who  relieves  me  came  in  at  halfpast  3,  took  the  machine  from 
me,  and  ran  it  until  half  past  11  Saturday  night.  Tnen  the  entire  navy-yard  was 
shut  down.  The  machinery'  was  shut  down  until  Monday  morning  at  7  o'clock, 
when  I  took  charge  of  the  job  aeain  myself.  I  ran  it  until  half  past  3  Monday  after- 
noon, and  my  relief  came  at  hsdf  past  3  and  relieved  me,  and  at  half  past  9--about 
half  past  9 — Saturday  night  the  bit  was  through  the  gun,  and  the  job  was  completed. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Saturday  night  or  Monday  night? 

Mr.  GwYNN.  I  am  mistaken;  I  mean  Tuesday  night.  The  point  that  I  am  anxious 
to  make  is  this,  that  that  finishing  cut  was  stopped  from  half  past  11  on  Saturday 
night,  and  the  gun  lay  dead,  as  it  were,  until  7  o^clock  on  Monday  morning,  and  then 
I  started  the  machine  up  and  ran  it  until  half  past  3  o'clock  Monday  aftenioon,  and 
then  the  other  man  took  chaige  of  it  at  half  past  3  and  ran  it  until  half  past  11  that 
night,  and  then  the  machine  was  stopped  again  for  the  balance  of  the  night,  until 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Do  you  ever  take  the  finishing  bit  out  of  the  gun  tube  after  the 
finishing  cut  is  started? 

Mr.  GwYNN.  Well,  that  depends  on  circumstances.  In  this  case  we  did  not.  The 
bit  was  started  and  went  right  through  the  gun.  But  there  is  a  rule  in  the  navy- 
yard,  in  regard  to  12-inch  work,  where  we  are  not  allowed  to  run  the  finishing  cut, 
or,  in  fact,  any  of  the  other  cuts,  over  5  feet.  Then  in  that  case  the  machine  is  not 
only  stopped,  but  the  bit — ^that  is  probably  a  term  that  is  used  in  machine  shops 
practice  that  you  do  not  all  understand.  The  bit  is  the  tool  that  does  the  cutting. 
iTie  bit  is  taken  out  of  the  gun,  and  not  only  taken  out  of  the  gim,  but  it  is  removed 
probably  a  thousand  feet,  I  should  say,  put  on  a  truck  and  hauled  a  thousand  feet 
over  a  stone  pavement  to  the  tool  rooms  and  sent  back  and  put  back  in  the  gun,  and 
trued  up  and  put  back  in  the  gun,  and  then  continued  for  another  5  feet,  when  the 
same  operation  is  repeated;  and  that  operation  is  repeated  over  and  over  until  the 
gun  is  finished. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  And  the  net  result  is  of  the  same  grade  of  excellence  as  if  it  were 
continued  through? 

Mr.  GwYNN.  It  certainly  is.  Our  work  is,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  subjected 
to  the  closest  inspection  I  have  ever  had  to  contend  with.  We  are  allowed  probably 
three  one-thousandths  of  an  inch.  If  we  get  away  from  that,  over  or  below  the  size, 
the  result  is  that  our  pay  is  cut  down  or  we  are  reduced  in  some  way. 

Mr.  McCleary.  That  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  piece  of  paper? 

Mr.  GwYNN.  One  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  is  the  thickness  of  a  cigarette  paper. 
They  will  measure  one  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  with  a  pair  of  microm- 
eter calipers. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  In  what  condition  do  you  receive  the  castings? 

Mr.  GwYNN.  WTien  we  get  the  rough  castings  or  forgings,  as  we  call  them,  they 
are  in  about  the  same  condition  that  the  castings  would  be  that  we  get  out  of  an  iron 
foundry — they  are  machined  to  a  certain  extent;  I  do  not  know  why,  I  do  not  profess 
to  know  why,  but  I  should  suppose  that  the  Government  places  some  restrictions 
on  Washington,  and  so  forth;  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  by  taking  a  cut  off  the 
casting  it  sulows  the  inspector  to  see  what  the  metal  is.  There  is  a  rough  cut  taken 
off  the  casting,  or  probably  a  half  dozen  of  them.  We  do  not  know— I  do  not  know 
anything  about  that,  but  it  is  in  a  very  crude  state.  They  are  not  round— straight — 
the  gun  tubes  when  we  get  them.  They  are  sprung  as  much  as — I  know  in  my  expe- 
rience I  have  had  them  sprung  as  much  as  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
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Possibly  a  tube  for  a  12-inch  gun  is  about  41  feet  long,  and  possibly  18  feet  of  it 
would  be  perfectly  straight — ^that  is.  practically  straight,  not  perfectly — and  maybe 
In  the  next  10  feet  of  lenph  you  will  find  a  kink  in  it  that  will  throw  it  out  of  true, 
possibly  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  In  that  case  we  have  to  throw  the  gun  so  that  the 
tube  will  bore  out  inside  and  at  the  same  time  leave  metal  enough  on  the  outside 
to  true  off. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  How  much  do  you  take  out  of  these  gun  tubes? 

Mr.  GwYNN.  Well,  the  12-inch  work— the  12-inch  tubes— when  we  get  them  meas- 
ure 11  inches.  Of  course  they  have  to  be  bored  out  about  12  inches  in  diameter. 
That  amounts  to  1  inch  to  take  out  of  it. 

Mr.  McCleary.  That  amounts  to  a  one-half  inch  cut? 

Mr.  GwYNN.  To  a  half-inch  cut  on  the  side;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Mr.  Johnston  testified  that  all  the  forgines  that  the  Government 
received  are  rough  turned — are  finidied  within  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  What  is  your 
experience  in  r^ard  to  that? 

Mr.  GwYNN.  One-eighth  of  an  inch  of  what? 

Mr.  McCammon.  One-eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  finished  size. 

Mr.  GwYNN.  Well,  we  can  take  one-eighth  of  an  inch;  in  fact,  we  can  take  one- 
ouarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter — that  is,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  on  the  side — and  not  take 
tne  black  out  of  it,  on  any  casting  that  comes  in  there. 

Mr.  McClbary.  What  ao  you  mean  by  *'the  black?" 

Mr.  GwYNN.  It  has  a  black  surface.  It  may  take  it  off  in  spots,  but  there  will  be 
places  that  we  will  not  touch  it  at  All. 

Mr.  McCleary.  The  depressions  of  the  surface 

Mr.  Gwynn.  The  unevenness  of  the  surface. 

Mr.  McCleary.  Then  you  say  that  you  have  to  throw  it  out  sometimes? 

Mr.  GwYNN.  Yes,  sir;  as  much  as  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  I  have  seen  that  done, 
and  have  done  it  myself. 

Mr.  McCleary.  In  rifling  the  guns,  are  the  machines  stopped  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Gwynn.  They  certainly  are.  The  machine  is  stopped  at  eacn  end.  When 
the  rifling  tool  goes  through  tne  gun,  it  comes  to  a  stop.  It  does  not  make  much  dif- 
ference how  long  you  keep  it  stopped  when  it  stops.     It  must  stop  to  reverse. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Gardner).  1  would  like  to  see  that  inconsistency  in  the  record. 
Mr.  Johnston  testified  that  their  work  had  to  be  accurate  within  one-eighth  of  an  inch, 
and  then  when  later  questioned  said  within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  specifications. 

Argument  of  Mk.  Samuel  Gompers. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  third  time  that  this  bill 
has  had  the  attention  of  the  honorable  members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into  a  very  lengthy  history  of 
this  bill,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  a  statement  as  to  its  origin  should  be  made  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  may  not  know. 

Since  1892  we  have  endeavored  to  secure  some  amendment  to  the  existing  law  that 
would  fully  enforce  not  only  the  law  but  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  this  particularly, 
too,  by  reason  of  court  decisions  and  opinions  rendered  by  the  Attorneys-General. 

It  waa  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  law  of  1892,  which  was  under  consideration 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Con- 
gress, and  it  dragged  along  until  the  closing  days  of  that  Congress,  when  that  com- 
mittee agreed  to  report  the  bill  favorably;  but  durine  the  course  of  an  argument  and 
hearing  the  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  now  chairman  oi  your  committee,  expressed  an 
opinion  that  a  bill  providing  for  an  eight-hour  day  upon  Government  work  and  work 
done  for  the  Government  by  contract  or  subcontract  could  be  framed  upon  different 
lines,  which  would  be  more  effective,  absolutely  constitutional,  and  entirely  practical. 

We  have  no  desire — ^we,  the  representatives  of  organized  labor,  have  no  desire — to 
take  to  ourselves  a  credit  and  an  nonor  which  is  not  due  to  us.  The  honor  of  framing 
the  bill,  and  the  thought  underlying  it,  is  that  of  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Gardner. 

The  reasons  Mr.  Gardner  gave  appealed  to  our  judgment,  and  our  amendment  to 
the  eight-hour  hill  having  died  with  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  we  were  often  after  in 
consultation  with  Mr.  Gardner,  the  result  of  which  consultation  was  the  draft  of  the 
bill  introduced  in  the  early  days  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  and  upon  which  hearings 
were  had  before  the  Committee  on  Labor,  when  the  opponents  of  the  bill  appeared 
there  with  their  arguments,  but  failed  to  convince  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  that  their  contention  was  right. 

The  committee  reported  the  bill  favorably.  It  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  practically  unanimous  vote.     It  was  then  taken  over  to  the  Senate  and  introduced 
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by  the  late  Senator  Kyle,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
lAbor  of  the  Senate.     It  was  argued  there  both  pro  and  con. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  the  bill  had  been  reported  favorably  by  the  comxnittee 
k  was,  upon  the  motion  of  Senator  Kyle,  recommitted  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  after  further  hearings  was  reported  out  of  the  committee 
with  a  favorable  recommendation  by  a  majority,  the  minority  of  the  committee  mak- 
ing an  unfavorable  report,  the  minority  report  being  signed  by  the  introducer  of  the 
bill,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Senator  Kyle,  and  Senator  Cafifery. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  procure  its  consideration  by  the  Senate,  but  through  the 
conditions  there  prevailing  by  reason  of  the  war  with  Spain,  which  was  then  in  antici- 
pation and  preparation,  the  bill  was  never  voted  upon  directly.  It  came  before  the 
Senate  by  a  vote,  and  then  by  another  vote  was  laid  aside  by  a  motion  to  take  up  an 
appropriation  bill.    It  failed  of  passage  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress. 

In  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  the  bill  was  again  mtroduced  by  Mr.  Gardner  in  the 
House.  The  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  now  for  the  past  six  or  seven  weeks  in 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  appeared  then.  Several  other  witnesses,  but 
pi^icularly  representing  the  companies  that  these  gentlemen  do,  were  placed  upon 
the  stand  to  show  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  be  impractical,  that  its  provisions 
were  impossible  and  unfeasible  of  enforcement.  The  legal  as  well  as  the  mdustrial 
representatives  of  these  companies  failed  a^in,  utterly,  to  convince  the  committee 
that  they  were  right.  The  committee  unanmiously  reported  the  bill  favorably  to  the 
House^  and  I  trust  that  the  members  of  the  committee  who  were  not  members  of  the 
committee  at  that  time  ma^  have  the  opportunity  and  may  take  the  time  to  read 
the  report  which  the  committee  submitted  to  the  House. 

The  House  passed  the  bill  asain,  with  about  26  dissenting  votes.  Party  lines  were 
loel.  It  was  passed  practically  by  a  unanimous  vote,  with  but  one  single  voice 
raised  in  half-hearted  uishion  against  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

It  was  then  transferred  to  the  Senate  and  hearings  again  had  upon  the  bill.  The 
bill  was  never  reported  to  the  Senate,  and  died  in  committee. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Fifty-seventh,  the  present,  Congress,  the  bill  was  again 
introduced  as  No.  3076.  I  might  say,  gentlemen,  that  if  this  bill  had  ever  come  before 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  upon  its  merits  for  a  vote,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  in  my  mind — I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitancy  in  believing — in  iaci  I  know — 
that  it  would  have  been  enacted  and  been  a  law  upon  the  statute  books  this  day. 

Our  late  lamented  President  McKinley,  in  his  message  three  years  ago,  said,  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  labor: 

"The  alien  contract  law  is  shown  by  experience  to  need  some  amendments.  A 
measure  providing  better  protection  for  seamen  is  proposed.  A  rightful  application 
of  the  eight-hour  law  for  tne  benefit  of  labor  and  tne  practice  of  arbitration  are  sug- 
gested for  consideration,  and  I  commend  these  subjects  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  Congress." 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  converse  with 
Flresident  McKinley,  and  I  know  wliat  he  had  in  mind  when  he  made  that  recom- 
mendation. In  the  message  of  President  Roosevelt  to  this  Congress  discussing  the 
question  of  legislation  he  says : 

"So  far  as  practicable  under  the  conditions  of  Government  work  provision  should 
be  made  to  render  the  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  law  easy  and  certain.  In  all 
industries  carried  on  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  United  States  Government  women 
and  children  should  be  protected  from  excessive  hours  of  labor,  from  ni^ht  work,  and 
from  work  under  insanitarv  conditions.  The  Government  should  provide  it  its  con- 
tracts that  all  work  shoula  be  done  under  fair  conditions;  and  in  addition  to  setting 
a  high  standard  should  uphold  it  by  proper  enforcement,  extending  if  necessary  to 
the  subcontractors.  The  Government  should  forbid  all  night  work  for  women  and 
children,  as  well  as  excessive  overtime.'' 

I  have  had  the  pri\'ilege  and  opportunity  of  discussing  these  questions  of  the  eight- 
hour  workday  and  the  eight-hour  law  and  the  eight-hour  Dili  with  President  Roosevelt, 
and  I  know  that  he  is  heartily  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the  eight-hour  law  for  Gov- 
ernment work  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

QOne  is  scarcely  capable  of  determining  which  one  of  these  gjentlemen  who  oppose 
the  passa^  of  the  bill  sliall  be  mentioned,  for  they  are  exceedingly  clever  at  shifting 
their  position  from  time  to  time;  but  the  chief  merit  in  what  they  have  generally 
claimed  is  that  it  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  They  have  tried  to  make  it  appear,  and 
their  witnesses,  too,  have  argued  and  asserted,  that  it  was  the  result  of  overtime  from 
which  they  have  had  the  opportunity  of  graduating  into  higher  positions  in  the  mills 
and  in  public  life.  You  will  remember  that  at  the  close  of  the  last  hearing,  when 
arrangements  were  about  to  l>e  made  for  a  hearing  of  the  committee  the  following  day, 
Instated  then  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  to  Bethlehem  to  deliver  an  address 
before  the  students  and  professors  of  lihigh  University.  I  had  received  an  invitation 
months  ago  from  the  faculty  and  I  accepted  it. 
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I  delivered  the  address  there,  was  subjected  to  a  fire  of  questions  which  I  had 
invited,  and  I  had  received  a  letter  a  few  days  prior  to  my  going  there  that  made  it 
necessary  for  me  to  undertake  an  investigation  of  my  own.  Let  me  call  attention  to 
what  it  18. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact,  or  the  assumption  or  the  assertion  of  what  is  sup-' 
posed  to  be  a  fact,  that  Mr.  Johnston,  the  superintendent  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Works,  gained  his  education  from  his  "overtime"  work,  and  that  he  had  no  other  or 
exceptional  opportunities  or  advantages  other  than  those  enjoyed  by  any  other  of  the 
youi:^  men  entering  into  the  company's  works.  Now,  my  attention  was  first  called 
to  the  untrust worthiness  of  that  statement  because  of  the  publication  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  incident  to  which  Judge  Mci'ammon  referred  just  before  his  leaving, 
ana  that  was  the  colloquy  between  himself  and  me,  in  which  he  again  tried  to  empha- 
size the  fact,  or  the  alleged  fact,  that  Mr.  Johnston  had  obtained  a  collegiate  education 
by  reason  of  his  overtime  work.  I  received  a  letter,  dated  March  7,  from  Philadelphia, 
wnich  I  shall  read,  with  your  permission,  except  that  I  want  to  modify  one  word, 
which  I  will  show  the  chairman  [exhibiting  letter  to  the  chairman]. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Gompers).  Yes;  tnat  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Gompers  (reading).  This  letter  is  as  follows: 

"Philadelphia.  Pa.,  March  7,  190ii. 
"Samuel  Gompers, 

^' president  of  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

"Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  read  in  this  morning's  paper  of  your  anpearancc  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Labor  and  your  controversy  with  Judge  McCammon.  Jud^ 
McOammon  is  away  off  in  his  assertions  in  the  case  he  presented  as  a  criterion  in  his 
efforts  to  defeat  the  eight-hour  law.  He  refers  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Johnston,  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Works,  as  a  case  where  a  man  rose  from  the  ranks  and  gained  a  college 
education  from  the  money  he  saved  by  working  overtime.  That  statement  is  abso- 
lutely untrue,  cut  out  of  whole  cloth.  I  know  and  have  known  Mr.  Johnston  since  he 
was  a  little  boy,  so  know  whereof  I  speak.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Johnston's  father 
was  superintendent  of  a  certain  department  in  said  works  before  it  became  the  "steel" 
company,  and  his  son  had  the  advantages  which  such  a  position  of  the  father  gives, 
and  ne  never  ^t  his  college  education  (and  I  am  very  much  in  doubt  if  he  ever  got  a 
college  education)  except  perhaps  in  a  special  line,  and  if  he  did,  that  education  was 
never  paid  for  from  the  money  he  made  by  working  overtime.  Judge  McCammon 
or  anvone  else  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

*'  You  can  make  use  of  this  in  any  way  you  see  fit  to  advance  the  cause  of  labor. 
"Fraternally,  yours, 

"Gibson  Webber." 

As  I  say,  this  letter  rather  aroused  mv  curiosity,  and,  being  at  South  Bethlehem,  I 
made  it  my  purpose  to  inquire,  and  I  found  while  it  was  true  that  Mr.  Johnston  did 
enter  the  factory  and  the  plant,  yet  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Frick  was  super- 
intendent of  the  entire  company;  that  Mr.  Johnston,  sr.,  was  a  particular  favorite  of 
his;  that  he  had  made  him  master  mechanic  of  the  entire  plant,  and  that  Mr.  John- 
ston, }r.,  the  present  superintendent,  went  to  Lehigh  University  and  occasionally 
would  enter  into  the  factory  and  the  plant,  and  that  whenever  he  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  being  in  the  plant  it  would  be  to  observe  rather  than  to  work. 

And  so  all  the  sentimentahty  that  has  been  thrown  around  Mr.  Johnston's  statement 
that  he  had  gained  his  brightness  and  all  his  intelligence  and  education  the  same  aa 
any  other  boy  in  that  plant,  without  any  other  advantage,  and  that  he  had  gained  all 
his  money  through  working  "overtime"  is  absohitely  without  foundation. 

I  had  not  the  time  to  uiquire  with  regard  to  Mr.  Dinkey,  and  shall  therefore  say 
nothing  upon  that  score,  but  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  prompted  a  question  of  Judge 
McCammon 's  last  week,  and  who  whispered  it  to  the  stenographer  and  then  had  it 
read  by  the  stenographer  to  the  committee,  a  burgess  of  Bethlehem  and  one  of  the 
chief  officers  in  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works,  owes  his  promotion  to  that  position  since 
the  marriage  of  the  present  superintendent,  Mr.  Johnston,  jr.,  to  the  aunt  of  this 
buij^ess — this  engineer,  so  callea,  whose  intelligence  and  fitness  for  his  present  high 
position  were  plainly  manifested  by  the  excellent,  plain,  and  far-reaching  question 
which  he  propounded  to  the  witnesses  upon  the  stand  last  week. 

I  have  a  letter  here,  the  full  purport  of  which  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  into. 

Mr.  Payson.  Is  that  a  letter  already  in  evidence,  Mr.  Gompers? 

Mr.  Gompers.  No.  I  received  it  this  moniing,  just  a  moment  before  coming  to 
this  committee  room.    This  is  as  follows: 

"  Homestead,  Pa.,  }farch  17,  190t. 
"  President  Gompers. 

"Dear  Sir:  Please  find  inclosed  statement  of  Carnegie's  own  figures  in  regard  to 
time  of  heats  tapped  in  open-hearth  departments.  No.  2,  being  some  of  their  oldest  and 
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moBt  dilapidated  lumacee,  and  some  being  so  bad  I  have  seen  them  break  out  and 
lose  half  of  heat,  and  yet  you  will  see  that  heats  are  tapped  in  as  short  a  time  as  five 
and  six  hours. 

"Take  notice  to  No.  9  furnace  record  on  March  9, 10, 11, 12, 13,  and  14.  This  is  one 
of  the  old  furnaces  built  new,  and  when  it  has  taken  longer  it  mostly  occurs  when  the 
furnace  is  cooled  for  bricklavers  to  do  some  repair,  such  as  arch  ana  jams,  or  a  patch 
in  the  roof;  and  yet  you  will  take  notice  there  is  not  one  ten-hour  heat  tapped  in  thii 
furnace,  as  Dinkey  states  to  Congress— that  heats  can  not  be  tapped  under  ten  hours. 
You  will  please  notice  that  to  March  14  No.  9  furnace  had  four  heats  tapped  which 
averaged  over  six  hours. 

**  I  hope  this  will  be  of  some  value  to  aid  in  passing  the  eight-hour  law.  as  that  if 
lone  enough  for  any  man  to  work  and  contend  with  such  heat  as  we  have  to. 

''I  remain  an  honest,  old,  experienced  O.  H.  man.''  • 

Here  is  what  appears  to  be  a  time  schedule  for  the  giving  out  of  heats.  Its  heading 
is  '^Time  of  heats  tapped  in  O.  H.  Dept.  No.  2."  On  the  back  of  this  paper  are 
printed  the  words, "Tne  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Limited — Homestead  Steel  Works; 
32-inch  mill,  rolling  order." 

Then  as  headings  to  the  different  ruled  columns  come  the  words  * '  Order  No. "  "  No. 
pieces."    "Size."    '*Weieht."     "Rolled — Date  and  number  of  pieces."    "Remarks." 

This  table,  together  witn  a  similar  one  also  submitted,  is  as  follows: 

Time  of  heats  tapped  in  open-hearth  department  No.  2. 


-- 

— 

March  9. 

March  10. 

March  11. 

No.9 

h.  m. 

6  40 
12  30 
11  50 
11   0 

8  35 

7  35 

8  0 
7  45 

7  10 

7  10 
11  30 

9  5 

9  26 

A. 

7 

0 

h. 
8 
10 
11 
10 
8 
7 
7 
8 

6 
9 
8 
7 
8 

m.  1  h.  m. 
5   6  50 
0  10  45 
50  i  10  50 
40  1  10  0 
15   7  35 
50   7  0 
5   7  45 
10   9   0 

^'\8  0 
30  1  6  45 
30   9  10 
45   9   0 

5  ,  8  50 

h. 
6 

m. 
60 

TO.  h.    TO. 

0   7  10 
35  11  55 

h.    TO. 

6  U 

No.  10 

No.  11. 

26 
25 

No.  12   . 

10  20 

No.  13 

8 
7 
5 

8 

6 

7 

20 
15 
35 
20 

30 

0 

15   9  20 
10   7   0 
30   6  20 
20   9   0 

10   7   5 

7  30 

No.  14 

7 
6 

5 
25 

No.  15 

6  1ft 

No.  16 

7  56 

No.  17 

9 

0 

25 
40 

No.  18 

26 
45 
30 
20 

7  40 

6  50 

No.  19 

No.  20 

8 
7 

26 
25 

8   6 
7  40 

7  46 

No.  21 

7  26 

No.  22               ... 

No.  23 

9  65 
10  10 

9 
7 

15  1  8  10 
15   8  20 

1 

35 
30 

25   9  30 
60  i  10   0 

No.  24 

No.  1  turn 

8h. 

43m 

8h.  12  m. 
8h.  2  m. 

8h.  25  m 
9h.  6m 

No.  2  torn 

^   ] 

m. 

55 

35 
45 
35 
0 
55 
45 
45 

25 

5 
30 
45 
25 

March  12 

h.  m. 

6  25 

9  30 
8  45 
8  30 

"7'i6' 

7  60 

8  20 

7  50 

7  36 

8  30 

8  40 

9  30 


h. 
6 

m. 
40 

h. 

7 

10 
8 
9 
9 

7 
6 
8 

ij 

9 
9 
10 

March  13 

m.   1  h.   m. 

25  ,  6  25 

45  1  9  30 
15   8  50 
15  1  11   5 
0  1  9   0 
50   7  25 
20   6  40 
20   8  20 

20  !  6  15 
25  ,  9  15 
0  1  8  35 
10   8  10 
1 

h. 
6 
9 

m. 
50 
20 

11 

9 
10 
8 
6 
8 
7 

6 

6 
8 
7 

7 
8 
8 
7 

March  14 

. 

No.9 

h. 

6 

8 
15 
9 
16 
7 
6 
8 

8 

7 
8 
7 
9 

TO. 

45 
30 
66 
15 
15 
30 
0 
16 

h.    TO. 

}r« 

10  10 
10  65 
7  60 
7  45 
7  30 
ft  n 

h.    TO. 

6  36 

No.  10 



No.  11     

10 
9 

6 
6 

i 

No.  12 

No.  13 

6 
6 
6 

30 

20 

5 

7  40 

No.  14 

6  1ft 

No.  15    

6  1ft 

No.  16 

0   8  30 

8  10 

No.  17 

6 

7 
8 

8 

25 

35 
55 
25 

5 
6 

46 
10 

10 

60 
60 
35 
40 
10 
40 
20 

6  10 
6  35 

6  20 

No.  18 

6  26 

No.  19 

No.  20 

8  60 
7  16 

9  26 
9  65 
7  55 

9  20 

No.  21 

7 

40 

7  40 

No.  22 

! 

No.  23   

9 
8 

60 
5 

9  30 
8  45 

10 
8 

30  '  7  65 
15  ;  7  50 

8 
8 

50 
0 

1 

No.  24 

8 

50 

; 

No.  1  turn 

J 
i 

Jh.  5  m 
3h.  14  m 

7  h.  38  m. 
8h.33m. 

7h.  30  m 
7h.  aom 

No.  2  turn 
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March  18. 

March  17. 

March  18. 

No.  9 

h.    m. 
7    40 
10    10 

7     0 

10 

m. 
25 
35 

0 
56 
10 

6 
55 
10 
15 
30 

h.     fit. 

6  25 
9    45  , 
8    56 
8    20 

7  36  , 
7    20  j 

6  16 

7  40 
7    15 
7    25 

h. 
7 

8 
9 
7 

m. 
30 
40 
56 
45 

h. 
7 
9 
9 
7 
9 
7 
8 
7 
7 
6 

m. 
35 
30 

6 
35 

0 
60 
10 
55 
40 
25 

7  0 

8  0 
10      0 

9  0 
8      5 
6    30 
6    25 
8    45 
6    15 
6    20 

h,    m. 
8     0 

No.  10 

No.  11 

10     5, 

10    25   

9    25  '    8    25 
8     0  1    7    20 
7      5  '    7    10 

9     0 

No.  12 

No.  13 

7    25 

No.  14 

7 
6 
7 
6 
6 

10 
35 
55 
25 
35 

7    30 

No.  15 

6     5 

No.lfi 

8    40 
7    15 
6    40 

9    25 
8    10 
7     5 

8    10 

No.  17 

6    26 

No.  18 

6    65 

No.  19 

No.  20 

0    35 

8  10 

9  40 
10    10 

7    60 

7  "46' 

8  15 

"a"  36' 

10 
8 
8 
8 
8 

15 
15 
66 

9    35 
7    20 

7     4Ft 

8 
7 

60 
35 

8 
8 
9 
7 
8 

30 
20 

5 
60 

0 

9      5 
8    10 
8    15 
8      5 
7    45 

No.  21 

No.  22 

7    10 

No.  23 

56  '    8    60  . 
30  i    7    60  , 

No.  24 

8      5 

Worton 

7  h.  35  m. 
8h.  48m. 

7  h.  53  m. 
8h.   5m. 
8h.31m. 
7h.  4Bni. 

8h.   5  m 
7h.  42m 
7h.  60  m 
7h.  2fini 

Fereason 

lluffen 

Plah 

8  b.  Jflim. 

Mazch  10. 


March  20. 


March  21. 


No.  9... 

No.  10.. 
No.  11.. 
No.  12.. 
No.  13.. 
No.  14.. 

No.  15.. 

No.  16.. 

No.  17.. 

m 

No.  18.. 

No.  19.. 
No.  20.. 
No.  21.. 
No.  22.. 
No.  23.. 
No.  24.. 


Worton... 
Feimuon. 
MuQen.... 
Flah 


m. 

25 

55 
35 
10 
56 
0 

25 

55 

6  85 

6  35 


8  46 

9  5 

8  25 

9  25 
8  25 


20 

50 
25 
10 
50 
35 

0 

10 

30 

6  25 


8  0 

8  0 

8  20 

9  5 
7  45 


h.  fit. 
8  5 
8  15 


10  5 

9  10 

7  5 

7  30 


8  80 

12  16 

10  30 

11  0 


6  35 


9  15 
7  35 

7   0 


7  60 


5 

7  45 

7  10 

8  20 

8  15 

6  15 

9  35 

8  30 

7  5 

9  25 
10  10 

8  20 


{?«:}' 


m.    h. 

10  .... 


fn.  I  h. 
1 


15  I.... 
40  8 
20  .... 
5  7 
20  !  6 


20 


5  40 


10  8 
15  7 
55  !  1 

40  I  8 

0  .... 


7  h.  45  m. 
7  h.  49  m. 
7  h.  57  m. 
7  h.  66  m. 


7h.25m. 

7  h.  19  m. 

8  h.  13  m. 
7h.50m. 


6  30 

8  16 


7'40 


8  45 

6 

8 


9  5 


7h.  66  m. 
7  h.  33  m. 
7  h.  57  m. 
7h.24m. 


Believing  that  the  committee  would  be  interested  in  the  statements  regarding  the 
different  industries  and  the  hours  of  labor  which  obtain  in  many  of  them,  I  wrote 
several  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  unions — of  the  national  and  international 
unions — ^identical  letters  asking  them  for  their  experience  and  knowledge  upon  this. 
Let  me  read  a  few  of  these  letters. 

Mr.  McCleary.  These  are  the  answers  which  you  received? 

Mr.  GoMFERs.  Yes;  these  are  the  answers  I  received.    The  first  is  as  follows: 

"Washington,  D.  C,  March  8,  190t. 
"ISj.  Samuel  Gomfers, 

**  President  American  Federation  of  Labor ^  Washington^  D.  C. 
"Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Some  few  days  ago  you  wrote  me  regarding  the  state- 
ments  made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
Homestead  mills,  Homestead,  Pa.,  regarding  the  employment  of  machinist^. 
Inclosed  you  will  find  a  letter  from  our  business  agent  at  Pittsburg,  which  is  self- 
explanatory  as  regards  the  situation  at  the  Homestead  mills. 
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"  Owing  to  the  fact  that  1  will  be  absent  from  headquarters  when  the  Labor 
Ck>mn]ittee  holds  its  next  meeting,  and  believing  that  some  data  regarding  the 
machinists*  trade  during  the  past  year  will  be  of  service  to  you  in  connection 
with  the  statements  you  will  make  before  the  House  committee,  I  desire  to  say 
that  as  the  Homestead  mill  is  located  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  and  that  the 
machinists  employed  at  the  Homestead  mills  work  ten  hours  per  day,  receiving 
for  the  same  $2.50  to  $3,  and  the  Pittsburg  district  practically  being  a  nine-hour 
district  in  the  machinists'  trade,  a  comparison  would  not  be  out  of  place. 

"At  the  present  time  there  are  100  firms  in  the  Pittsburg  district  working  nine 
hours,  employing  3,500  machinists  at  an  average  rate  of  $3  for  nine  hours* 
Therefore  the  machinists  employed  outside  the  Homestead  mills  are  receiving 
more  for  nine  hours  than  those  employed  at  the  Homestead  mills  receive  for 
ten  hours. 

"The  only  concerns  of  any  prominence  in  the  Pittsburg  district  tliat  are 
working  their  machinists  ten  hours  are  the  concerns  that  are,  to  some  extent, 
turning  out  manufactured  products  for  the  Government,  namely.  United  States 
Steel  Company,  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  and  Crucible  Steel  Com- 
pany. During  the  past  year  over  100,000  machinists  have  received  an  average 
increase  of  25  cents  per  day  in  their  wages,  and  very  nearly  the  same  number 
have  received  a  reduction  of  one  hour  per  day  in  their  labor.  It  is  also  safe  to 
say  that  in  connection  with  the  machinists*  movement  for  the  shorter  workday 
nearly  as  many  other  metal- working  tradesmen  received  an  increase  in  wages 
and  reduction  in  their  hours  of  labor. 

"  The  above  gains  on  the  part  of  the  machinists,  however,  have  not  been  re- 
ceived to  any  extent,  or  scarcely  at  all,  from  the  concerns  that  are  performing 
work  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  namely,  shipyards,  iron  and  steel  mills,  or 
ordnance-supply  concerns. 

"  The  principal  cities  in  the  United  States  where  machinists  received  a  redncr 
tion  in  hours  and  an  increase  in  wages  are  as  follows :" 

And  then  follows  a  long  list  of  cities  which  I  shall  not  tire  you  by  reading. 

Mr.  Wabnock.  About  how  many  are  there  on  that? 

Mr.  GoMFEBS.  The  list  contains  the  40  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  smallest  number  of  men  in  any  place  is  100,  and  it  runs  up  to  200,  1,000, 
1,200.  There  are  several  at  2,500,  one  3,500,  and  in  Greater  New  York  there 
are  200  firms  employing  12,000  machinists. 

The  letter  continues : 

"  There  are  over  a  hundred  other  cities  where  a  smaller  number  of  firms  and 
lesser  number  of  machinists  have  been  affected. 

"This  Information  is  furnished  in  order  that  you  may  show  that  firms  not 
looked  upon  as  performing  work  for  the  Government  have  reduced  the  hours  of 
labor  and  increased  the  wages,  while  concerns  that  are,  to  a  great  extent,  run- 
hing  their  works  on  Government  work  have  not  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  or 
increased  wages. 

"Trusting  that  this  may  be  of  some  service  to  you,  and  expressing  my 
regrets  that  I  will  be  unable  to  be  present  at  the  next  hearing  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor,  I  am, 

"  Yours,  fraternally,  J  as.  O'Connell, 

"  International  Presidefit" 

Mr.  Payson.  Why  has  not  this  been  put  in  before?  I  am  not  interested  in 
these  industries,  but  in  behalf  of  Judge  McCammon,  who  would  be,  we  know. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that,  if  It  Is  to  be  regarded  as  evidence,  should  have  been 
put  In  before  the  very  concluding  arguments  In  the  case. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  I  endeavored  to  introduce  these  letters  at  the  last  hearing  of  the 
committee,  but  the  gentlemen  opposing  the  bill  objected  to  that.  Insisting  upon 
having  an  opportunity  on  that  day  of  dividing  the' time  with  us,  notwithstanding 
that  they  had  had  five  weeks  of  the  committee's  time  In  which  to  bring  their 
witnesses  here,  and  that  for  three  weeks  in  succession  the  committee  had  met 
and  thy  had  failed  to  produce  one  witness.  I  would  have  gladly  had  these  let" 
ters  Introduced  at  that  time,  and  I  do  not  think  our  friends  who  are  opposing 
this  bill  should  make  any  objection  at  this  time  to  the  reading  of  them. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  am  not  making  any  objection.  I  am  simply  asking  why,  when 
proof  was  being  submitted,  they  were  not  put  in. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  I  am  giving  you  the  answer. 

Mr.  Payson.  They  were  never  submitted  to  me.  I  never  knew  a  thing  of 
them. 

Mr.  GoMFEBS.  I  am  not  always  present  when  the  Judge  is  talking  to  oppo^ 
nents  of  the  bill  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  he  does  not  invite  me. 
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The  letter  to  which  Mr.  O'Connell  refers  as  being  inclosed  in  his  letter  reads 
as  follows : 

International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Office  of  the  Business  Agent, 

Pittsburg,  March  6',  190£. 
Mr.  Jas.  O'Connell, 

Washington,  D.  V. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  In  answer  to  yours  of  the  3d  instant,  beg  to  say 
that  the  machinists  employed  at  the  Homestead  mills,  Homestead,  Pa.,  work 
ten  hours  per  day,  and  the  rate  of  pay  is  $2.50  to  $3  per  day.  The  conditions 
under  which  they  work  may  be  all  right  from  the  firm's  point  of  view,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  a  man  can't  work  there  and  belong  to  any  union. 

Some  of  the  best  machinists  that  have  ever  used  a  tool  have  worked  there 
and  have  been  discharged  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  belonged  to  our 
association.  But  they  don't  tell  them  that ;  they  say,  '*  You  are  discharged  for 
cause."  We  know  of  men  that  have  worked  for  this  firm  for  years,  and  were 
reckoned  the  best  mechanics  in  the  shop,  who  have  been  "fired"  just  as  soon 
as  the  firm  found  out  they  belonged  to  the  I.  A.  of  M. ;  and  if  It  is  necessary,  I 
can  furnish  you  with  namef^  to  prove  what  I  say. 
Yours,  fraternally, 

Wm.  a.  Shaw,  Business  Agent. 
I  will  read  other  letters : 

United  Brotherhood, 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  3,  1909. 
Samuel  Gompers,  Esq., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  1st  instant,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Dinkey,  8ui)erintendent  of  the  Homestead  mills,  as 
to  the  wages  of  carpenters,  would  state  carpenters  In  Homestead  and  vicinity 
work  only  eight  hours  per  day  and  receive  $2. 

Yours,  Frank  Duffy, 

General  Secretary-Treasurer. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Swartz,  the  business  agent  of  the  carpenters  of  Pittsburg, 
who  writes  under  date  of  March  4,  1902.    His  letter  is  as  follows  : 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  March  j,  J905. 
Samuel  Gompers, 

President  American  Federation  of  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  Your  letter  of  the  1st  to  hand.  In  reply  to  same,  I 
desire  to  state  that  carpenters  In  the  employ  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Co.,  at  Homestead 
mills,  do  work  ten  hours  per  day,  and  while  they  are  required  to  work  longer 
they  receive  less  pay  or  wages  than  those  who  work  only  eight  hours  per  day 
on  the  outside  of  the  mill.  Our  system  for  all  building  tradesmen  is  eight  hours 
and  our  minimum  wages  for  carpenters  are  36i  cents  per  hour,  but  nearly  all 
our  members  get  from  37^  to  50  cents  i>er  hour,  or  from  $3  to  $4  per  day  of 
eight  hours,  while  the  carpenters  at  work  in  Homestead  mills  get  only  25  to  27i 
cents  per  hour,  or  about  $2.50  to  $2.75  for  ten  hours. 

We  have  been  unable  so  far  to  have  them  comply  with  our  regulations  or 
recognize  our  union,  and  it  comes  of  poor  grace,  in  my  opinion,  for  any  person 
to  boast  of  compelling  men  to  work  longer  and  for  less  wages  or  pay  than  la 
generally  paid  by  other  employers  of  the  same  craft  or  kind  of  labor. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  conversations  with  men  who  work  in  said  mills, 
and  if  I  am  properly  informed,  what  applies  to  the  carpenters  will  also  apply  to 
the  bricklayers  and  other  building  craftsmen  at  work  in  said  mills. 

Hoping  these  few  lines  of  information  may  be  satisfactory,  I  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

A.  M.   SWABTZ. 

In  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  Henry  W.  Sherman,  general  secretary 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  under  date  of  March 
6,  1902,  after  referring  to  other  matters,  he  says : 

"In  regard  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Dinkey  that  electrical  workers 
work  ten  or  twelve  hours  for  the  Homestead  people,  I  could  not  say  whether 
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this  is  true  or  uot.  It  depends  entirely  on  wliat  he  terms  an  electrical  worker. 
There  may  be  men  running  a  dynamo  who  have  a  ten  or  twelve  hour  shift,  but 
there  .are  no  wire  men  employed  by  that  company  working  over  eight  hours 
a  day  that  belong  to  our  brotherhood." 

In  *a  letter  from  Mr.  L.  VV.  Tilden,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  United  Asso- 
ciation Journeymen  Plumbers,  (Jas  Fitters,  Steam  Fitters,  and  Steam  Fitters' 
Helpers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  he  says  : 

Chicago,  III.,  March  J,  1902. 
Mr.  Samuel  Gompers, 

President  American  Federation  of  Labor, 

Washington^  t),  C. 
Dear  Sib  and  Brother:  After  receiving  your  letter  of  March  1,  inquiring 
about  plumbers  and  titters  who  are  employed  at  the  Homestead  mills,  I  imme- 
diately wired  our  Pittsburg  business  agent  in  order  to  receive  the  exact  infor- 
mation desired,  and  beg  to  rei>ort  now  that  he  has  informed  me  that  the  plum- 
bers and  fitters  employed  at  the  Homestead  mills  are  all  nonunion  men  without 
exception,  and  that  they  work  about  twelve  hours  a  day  for  whatever  the  com- 
pany chooses  to  pay  them.  They  are  not  all  first-class  mechanics,  as  you  can 
Imagine.  Some  of  them  never  worked  any  place  except  for  the  Homestead 
mills,  and  would  not  be  capable  of  working  alone  if  they  were  put  to  the  test. 
Trusting  this  will  prove  satisfactory,  and  that  it  will  be  received  in  due  time, 
I  remain, 

Fraternally,  yours,  L.  W.  Tilden, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  a  letter,  received  by  a  gentleman 
who  testified  here  at  your  last  hearing,  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Ralph,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Joi^ET,  III.,  March  10,  1902. 
J.  E.  Ralph,  Washingtwi,  D.  C. 

Friend  Joe  :  Tours  of  8th  instant  to  hand.  In  reply  will  say  that  this  plant 
has  been  working  eight-hour  turns  (tonnage  men  only)  for  four  years  at  the 
request  of  the  men,  and  I  believe  that  it  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  plant,  as 
the  men  work  more  regular  and  do  not  object  to  being  pushed,  besides  I  believe 
it  has  a  tendency  to  make  them  more  manly  men  in  every  respect,  which  I  did 
not  believe  before  we  tried  it.  With  best  regards  I  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

I.  Cook  Norton, 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Joliet  Steel  Works. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  that  company  employs? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  do  not,  sir;  but  that  it  is  a  large  plant;  that  I  do  know. 

Mr.  Payson.  There  is  a  statement  in  a  letter  in  the  record  that  that  plant 
belongs  to  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  and  while  in  its  blast-furnace  work  they 
work  eight-hour  shifts,  the  president  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  says  that 
not  10  per  cent  of  the  men  employed  by  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  are  on 
the  eight-hour  basis.  The  eight-hour  work  is  confined  to  the  meft  in  the  blast 
furnaces. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  eight-hour  day  is  applied  as  I  have  read  it  here. 

Mr.  Payson.  The  works  at  Joliet;  we,  all  of  us,  know  it. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  tonnage  men ;  the  letter  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Payson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tracy.  The  tonnage  men  are  not  in  the  blast  furnaces,  either.  They  are 
in  the  open-hearth  furnaces,  a  different  work  entirely. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  may  perhaps  quote  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Cramp  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  when  the  same 
bill  was  under  consideration.  This  was  quoted  and  was  again  printed  in  the 
hearings  before  this  committee,  and  is  on  page  406  of  the  hearings  of  1900. 
The  following  colloquy  occurred : 

"  Mr.  Gear.  You  have  recently  done  some  work  in  Russia? 

"Mr.  Cramp.  Yes.  In  this  Russian  business  we  had  to  complete  with  Ger- 
many and  France  and,  to  some  extent,  with  Ehigland. 

"Mr.  Gear.  Would  the  passage  of  this  law  Interfere  with  the  construction 
of  those  ships? 
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"Mr.  Cramp.  Yes,  s'r;  we  could  uot  have  one  set  of  men  working  ten  hours 
a  day  and  another  set  of  men  working  eight  hours  a  day  for  the  same  pay. 

"  Mr.  Gear.  You  would  have  to  apply  the  same  rule  of  labor  to  all  of  them? 

"Mr.  Cramp.  Yes,  sir;  we  competed  with  Germany  and  France.  The  min- 
ister of  finance  in  Russia  desired  that  France  should  build  these  ships  that  we 
are  going  to  take.  He  said  JVance  was  a  great  holder  of  the  Russian  loan. 
His  argument  was  an  exceedingly  gooil  one.  The  French  bankers  came  there, 
and  the  shipbuilders  themselves  came.  They  wanted  a  share  of  the  Russian 
work,  and  so  the  minister  of  marines  of  Russia  inviteii  the  friends  of  these 
bankers  to  send  in  proposals.  The  French  wanted  six  nmnths  to  prepare  the 
drawings,  to  give  the  price  for  the  ships  we  are  going  to  undertake  to  deliver 
In  thirty  months.  We  gave  the  price  without  a  drawing,  simply  having  a  letter 
covering  the  general  specifications,  and  we  are  going  on  with  the  work  and 
with  the  drawings  at  the  same  time. 

"As  we  have  our  own  way  In  the  work,  and  no  retarding  lnsi)ection  methods, 
we  expect  to  deliver  the  ship  in  thirty  months.  The  French  wanted  five  years, 
and  the  Germans  and  Russians  wanted  more  money  and  longer  time." 

On  page  407  of  the  same  report  there  is  a  quotation  from  a  question  and 
answer  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  upon  this  same  sub- 
ject, when  Senator  Perkins,  of  CaClifomia,  aske<l  this  question : 

"  Mr.  Perkins.  You  have  also  built  ships  for  the  Japanese  Government,  have 
you  not? 

"  Mr.  Cramp.  Yes.  That  was  lower  by  20  per  cent  than  Armstrong  and  the 
Germans  were  bidding  also." 

We  thus  demonstrated  out  of  the  mouths  of  our  opponents  that  with  American 
workmen  they  are  'building  battle  ships  and  other  craft  in  one-half  the  time 
that  they  can  bo  built  in  France  or  Germany,  or  in  any  other  country,  and  at  a 
cost  lower  by  20  i>er  cent  than  the  largest  shipbuilders  in  Grejit  Britain  can 
build  them  for. 

My  friend,  Judge  Payson,  who  appears  in  opposition  to  this  bill,  stigmatizes 
these  statements  as  platitudes.  We  will  see  what  others  have  said  uiK)n  this 
question  of  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor — not  the  labor  agitators,  not  the 
political  labor  agitators,  if  you  please,  but  the  men  whose  business  in  life  has 
been  to  investigate,  to  find  out,  and  to  give  to  the  world  the  result  of  their 
Investigations. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Brassey.  a  man  who  had  a  world-wide  ex|)erience  in  rail- 
road building,  said  that  "  if  the  superior  quality  of  the  workmen  does  not  fully 
make  up  in  product  the  difference  of  wages,  this  high  price  of  labor  stimulates 
Invention  of  labor-saving  machinery.'* 

Ira  Steward  says: 

"  Machinery  is  discharging  laborers  faster  than  new  employments  are  pro- 
vided. Machinery  must  not  be  stopped  and  tramps  must  not  be  Increased," 
and  he  held  that  the  only  remedy  for  these  evils  is  "  a  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labor." 

Mr.  John  Hall  says : 

"  Inferior  habits  of  living  are  as  much  a  cause  as  they  are  the  result  of  low 
wages." 

John  Stuart  Mills  says: 

"  No  remedies  for  lower  wages  have  the  smallest  chance  of  being  efficacious 
which  do  not  operate  on  and  through  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  people." 

And  I  ask  how  is  it  liossiblc  for  the  habits  and  minds  of  the  people  to 
change — to  improve — without  leisure  and  opportunity? 

McCuUoch,  In  his  i>olitical  economy,  says : 

"  That  the  lowering  of  the  opinions  of  the  laboring  class  with  respect  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  should  live  Is  perhaps  the  most  serious  of  evils  than  can 
befall  them.  Let  them  once  become  contented  with  a  lower  species  of  food, 
and  an  inferior  standard  of  comfort,  and  they  may  bid  a  long  adieu  to  any- 
thing better." 

Amasa  Walker,  in  his  Science  of  W^ealth,  says: 

"  That  the  standard  of  wages  varies  according  to  the  expenses  of  subsistence 
in  difl'crent  countries  and  the  condition  in  which  the  laboring  classes  are  willing 
to  live. 

"  Social  degradation  and  democracy  are  Incompatible.  Either  the  social 
character  of  the  masses  must  be  elevated  to  the  level  of  that  of  the  political 
institutions  under  which  we  live  or  no  power  on  earth  can  prevent  the  char- 
acter of  the  latter  from  falling  to  that  of  the  former.  This  is  a  verdict  of 
universal  social  law  from  which  there  is  no  appeal." 
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A  gentleman  often  quoted  by  our  friends,  Prof.  George  Gunton,  says  in  his 
Economic  and  Social  Importance  of  the. Eight-Hour  Movement: 

"  It  is  a  fllpimnt  libel  on  the  laboring  classes  which  for  more  than  half  a 
century  bas  been  constantly  repeated,  but  never  sustained,  via,  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labor  tend  to  lower  wages,  raise  prices,  ancrease  idleness, 
dissipation,  and  drunkenness.  The  elimination  of  poverty,  ignorance,  pauperism, 
intemperance,  crime,  and  their  accompanying  evils,  move  parallel  with  and  pro- 
portionate to  the  increase  of  the  social  opportunities  of  the  laboring  class." 

Another  representative,  Adolph  Strasser,  says: 

*'  One  great  advantage  of  the  eight-hour  system  Is  that  it  increases  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  workers.  They  have  fewer  hours  in  the  dusty  atmosphere 
of  the  shop  and  more  time  for  healthful  recreations.  They  go  to  their  work 
with  a  vim  and  energy,  become  more  expert,  and  can  do  more  and  better  work 
In  eight  hours  than  they  formerly  did  in  ten." 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  saying  In  The  Eight-Hour  Workday : 

**  Ck)mpare  any  two  or  more  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe;  compare  any 
two  States  in  the  United  States ;  compare  any  two  industries  in  any  one  city ; 
yes,  compare  any  two  establishments  of  a  similar  industry  in  any  one  city, 
and  there  is  no  departure  from  this  rule,. that  the  longer  the  hours  of  daily 
labor  the  lower  the  wages,  and  vice  versa." 

There  is  absolutely  no  deviation  from  that  rule.  It  is  an  economic  law,  from 
which  there  is  absolutely  not  a  single  exception,  that  the  long  hours  of  labor 
of  the  workers  imply  and  involve  a  lower  wage. 

The  Chaibhan.  Will  you  have  time  to  tell  us  why  you  think  that  is  so ;  that 
Is,  how  you  account  for  the  fact? 

Mr.  GoMFEBS.  Yes,  sir ;  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  so  doing. 

For  convenience  I  need  refer,  then,  only  to  some  of  the  extracts  which  I 
have  read  regarding  the  important  fact  that  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people  it  is  necessary  to  improve  their  habits  and  their  customs;  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  opportunity  for  an  improved  change  in  the  habits  and  customs 
and  the  minds  of  the  workers,  without  leisure,  can  not  be  successfully  disputed 
by  anyone.  The  working  people  receive  In  return  for  their  labor  a  wage  that 
will  purchase  for  them  the  things  whl<?h  they  require  or  regard  as  their  neces- 
saries of  life,  and.  in  some  instances,  just  a  little  above :  but  the  average,  that 
is,  about  enough  to  enable  them  to  purchase  those  things  that  constitute  their 
necessities  of  life. 

What  was  a  luxury  ten  years  ago  is  a  necessary  of  life  to-day ;  but  the  necech 
saries  of  life  constitute  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wage  which  the  workers 
receive  in  return  for  labor  they  perform.  The  man  who  works  occasionally  a 
day  or  two  days  or  ten  days  for  many  hours  each  day  and  then  has  oppor- 
tunities for  relaxation  and  leisure  and  vacation  is  not  in  question,  but  the  man 
who  works  six  days  in  the  week  twelve  hours  each  day  has  no  opportunity  for 
either  his  mental  or  physical  improvement:  no  opportunity  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  habits,  of  his  customs,  or  his  surroundings.  The  man  who  works 
long  hours  of  labor  has  no  increased  demand  upon  society;  he  has  no  wants 
other  than  to  keep  his  body  and  soul  together,  and  to  keep  himself  in  as  strong 
a  physical  condition  as  he  can,  such  as  will  enable  him  to  do  the  best  possible 
day's  work  that  he  can. 

That  man  who  works  long  hours  each  day  leaves  his  home  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  returns  from  his  work  late  at  night.  He  has  no  necessity  for  a  com- 
fortable home,  as  we  understand  it,  with  carpets  upon  the  floor,  with  pictures 
upon  the  wall,  with  a  musical  instrument  to  entertain  him.  He  has  no  use 
for  newspapers,  or  magazines,  or  other  periodicals;  he  has  no  use  for  books; 
he  has  no  use  for  a  change  of  linen  in  the  evening.  He  has  no  want — he  has 
no  necessity  and  hence  no  want — for  another  suit  of  clothes;  he  has  no  want 
for  another  hat ;  he  has  no  want  for  another  pair  of  shoes. 

When  he  goes  to  work  in  the  morning  and  leaves  it  at  night,  those  whom  he 
meets  are  in  about  the  same  comparative  position  that  he  is,  and  there  is  no 
loss  of  dignity  nor  feeling  of  chagrin ;  no  feeling  that  he  might  be  dressed  in  a 
manner  inferior  to  those  whom  he  may  meet  going  to  or  coming  from  work. 
And  in  the  evening  there  is  no  necessity  for  change,  there  is  no  desire  for 
change;  he  has  had  fill  the  spirit  crushed  out  of  him  by  his  day^s  work.  And 
if,  perchance,  he  has  enough  strength  left  to  go  anywhere,  it  will  be  to  the 
place  where  some  artificial  spirits  can  be  Imbibed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
natural  spirit  which  has  been  crushed  out  of  him  by  his  day's  work. 
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But  if  he  does  not  do  that,  limp  and  tired,  he  throws  himself  upon  his  bed, 
to  seek  the  necessary  rest  to  prepare  tov  the  following  day's  long  hours  of 
work. 

And  if  there  be  anyone  who  doubts  my  assertion,  who  Is  sufficiently  inter- 
ested, let  him  go  to  the  Industrial  centejrs,  to  the  centers' In  which  are  located 
the  businesses  which  these  gentlemen  represent  who  have  appeared  here  In 
opposition  to  our  bill,  and  you  will  find  men  who  go  to  their  work  in  the  morn- 
ing begrimed  and  besmutted,  who  have  not  bad  sufficient  rest;  begrimed  und 
besmutted  from  their  previous  day's  work,  for  they  have  not  had  sufficient  rest 
and  time  so  that  they  could  perform  even  the  commonest  of  ablutions. 

Follow  them  to  their  homes  and  see  that  they  may  perhaps  go  home  and 
partake  of  some  food  that  is  prepared  for  them  and  immediately  afterwards, 
perhaps,  fall  asleep  on  their  arms,  or  throwing  themselves  with  their  smutty 
clothes  on  their  beds.  Men  who  permit  such  conditions  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves have  little  or  no  interest  in  their  children  or  their  homes.  They  have 
not  the  opportunity  to  inquire  into  and  to  guard  agabist  those  things  which  be- 
fall the  children  of  the  poor.  They  can  not  give  them  the  attention  that  their 
mental  and  physical  conditions  may  be  improved.  The  wives  of  the  long-hour 
workers  are  poorly  dressed;  the  children  of  the  long-hour  workers  are  those 
who  are  forced  into  the  factories  and  workshops  and  mills  and  mines  before 
the  ages  of  the  children  of  the  men  who  work  eight  hours  a  day. 

You  will  find  that  men  who  work  eight  hours  a  day  themselves  have  so  high 
a  conception  of  what  opportunity  and  leisure  implies  that  they  will  not  permit 
their  children  of  tender  ages  to  be  dragged  into  the  factories  and  stores  and 
workshops  until  they  have  at  least  had  the  opportunity  of  a  common-school 
education  and  perhaps  a  little  better.  All  these  things  tend,  Mr.  Chairman — all 
these  things  not  only  tend  to  but  compel  the  worker  to  insist  upon  higher  wages 
as  the  result  of  his  labor,  because  he  can  not  afford  to  work  for  the  low  wage 
that  the  long-hour  workmen  can  afford  to  work  for  and  receive. 

Mr.  McCleaby.  That  is  a  very  philosophic  statement,  and  very  well  stated, 
and  I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  it  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  Is 
there  a  logical  limit  to  the  truth  of  that  philosophy ;  that  is,  if  it  be  true  that 
it  is  better  to  work  nine  hoitrs  a  day  than  ten  hours,  and  better  still  to  work 
eight  hours  than  nine  hours,  how  far  does  the  truth  reach;  that  is,  is  there  a 
logical  limit  to  it? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  That  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  at  this  time.  There  was  a 
legend  tn  the  years  gone  by  that  the  day  should  be  divided  upon  scientific  as 
well  as  upon  moral  grounds — eight  hours  for  work,  eight  hours  for  rest,  and 
eight  hours  for  physical  and  mental  and  moral  recreation  and  improvement. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  you  think  that  eight  hours  is  about  the  ideal  time? 

Mr.  GoifPEBS.  About  the  ideal  time.  No  one  can  say  what  will  come  in  ten 
or  twenty  years — what  the  demand  will  be,  what  the  necessity  will  be.  In 
primitive  life  the  hours  of  labor  used  to  be  regarded  to  commence  with  sunrise 
and  to. end  with  sundown,  but  with  the  discovery  of  steam  and  its  appliance 
to  machinery,  and  then  the  discovery  of  artificial  light  of  sufficient  illuminating 
power  to  permit  the  operation  of  machines  when  the  sun  went  down — ^these  two 
were  necessary  to  each  other  in  order  to  operate  the  machines  successfully, 
otherwise  you  could  not  operate  great  machines  with  a  candlelight  or  lamp- 
light. When  gas  was  invented  and  applied,  then  machinery  took  on  a  new 
impetus,  because  then  machinery  could  be  operated  uninterruptedly,  practically 
for  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  and  still  better  illuminating  power  and  less  heat 
came  with  the  electric  light. 

But  the  first  effort  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor,  in  any  way  that  can  be  serious- 
ly regarded,  since  the  beginning  of  our  modem  industrial  era,  say  since  about 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  was  the  limitation  to  twelve  hours.  That  was  the 
first  preliminary  enactment,  and  was  the  first  enactment  of  any  legislation  in 
our  country.  Then  the  demand  came  for  the  eleven-hour  day,  and  it  did  not 
stop  there  very  long,  for  it  soon  passed  over  to  the  ten-hour  limit.  From  that 
to  the  nine-hour  and  then  to  the  eight-hour.  I  have  not  any  doubt  in  my  mhid, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  eight-hour  day  will  become  general  hi  the  United  States 
withhi  a  very  few  years. 

I  want  to  say  in  connection  with  that  matter  that  I  am  in  hopes  that  we  shall 
largely  contribute  toward  that  by  private  agreement  with  our  employers;  but 
wherever  that  can  not  be  done,  that  is  the  point  which  we  are  trying  to  attain 
with  this  bill ;  wherever  it  can  not  be  done,  and  for  work  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  work  done  for  the  Government,  the  eight-hour  law  that  now  exists  shall « 
be  extended  so  that  it  may  apply. 
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Judge  Payflon  did  me  the  honor  and  did  our  movement  the  honor  to  state 
candidly  our  position,  so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned.  That  is  what  we  hope 
to  accomplish.  We  believe  exactly  what  some  of  the  employers  who  have  ap- 
peared before  this  committee  and  other  committees  upon  the  subject  say.  We 
believe  it  will  not  be  long  when  the  eight-hour  law  shall  pass,  and  I  trust  it 
may  pass.  If  this  bill  shall  become  a  law  it  will  not  long  be  possible  to  operate 
one  branch  of  a  plant  on  the  eight-hour  basis  and  another  upon  the  ten-hour 
basis.  No;  we  know  what  the  effect  of  it  will  be,  and  it  is  because  they,  too, 
know  the  effect  of  what  that  law  would  be  that  they  oppose  it.  But  we  say 
that  they  are  standing  in  their  own  light  in  opposing  it,  and  that  they  are  doing 
themselyes  a  wrong  and  that  they  are  belittling  their  own'  intelligence  and 
foresight  in  so  doing. 

We  want  this  eight-hour  law  because  we  realize  the  conditions  which  are  con- 
fronting the  American  working  people.  I  reverence  the  institutions  under 
which  we  live,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  second  place  to  no  man  in  the  country 
in  my  devotion  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  my  earnest 
purpose  is  to  try,  as  near  as  we  possibly  can,  to  adhere  to  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  founders  of  our  Government.  But  these  men  seem  to  me  to  be 
coming  here  with  very  poor  grace  who  are  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  regardless  of  constitutions,  or  legends,  or  tra- 
ditions, are  asking  for  favors,  class  favors,  favors  of  every  kind  and  description. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  asking  some  relief  to  protect  the  working 
people  of  our  country  against  the  modem  Juggernaut  of  capital  in  its  grinding 
process  on  the  working  people,  and  particularly  against  such  companies  as 
these  gentlemen  represent,  then  we  hear  the  protests  go  forth.  "The  Ck>nsti* 
tntion  of  the  United  States  is  a  bar  against  this  proposition."  They  urge,  *'The 
freedom  of  contract  is  involved."    The  freedom  of  contract  Involved ! 

What  opportunity  has  a'  workman  who  comes  to  the  entrance  of  the  em- 
ployer's factory  and  sees  the  foreman  and  superintendent  of  one  of  these  com- 
panies and  who  wants  a  job,  who  must  have  a  job,  what  opportunity  for  the 
freedom  of  contract  has  he  against  the  man  who  owns  and  controls  and  re\> 
resents  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  who  says,  "You  must  take  this 
work  at  my  terms  or  go  without  it,"  or  if  he  does  not  say  so  he  Implies  it  by 
his  manner,  position,  and  power?  What  opportunity  for  freedom  of  contract 
has  he? 

But  we  do  not  find  any  expression  of  disgust  or  contempt  nor  any  protest 
entered  against  that.  One  may  say,  "  Well  he  has  the  liberty  to  go  elsewhere." 
But  in  our  present-day  system  of  concentrated  Industry  he  finds  about  equal  or 
like  conditions  wherever  he  may  go.  What  does  freedom  mean?  What  does 
liberty  mean?  The  liberty  to  work.  The  liberty  to  work?  Work,  noble, 
essential,  right  for  man  to  do,  yet  in  its  essence  work  was  the  thing  which  the 
slave  was  required  to  do,  and  it  was  the  very  converse,  the  very  opposite  of 
this  thought  for  which  the  fight  for  human  freedom  was  instituted,  the  right 
to  give  the  workers  the  opportunity  of  relinquishing  some  of  the  work  which 
the  masters  compelled  them  otherwise  to  perform. 

No  sane  man,  no  reasonable  man,  will  advocate  the  shirking  of  work  or  the 
shirking  of  duty.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  men  represi^nted,  for 
instance,  by  this  committee,  the  men  representing  the  opposition  to  this  bill,  the 
men  who  are  advocating  its  passage,  are  active  spirits  and  active  workers  in 
their  respective  vocations,  callings,  and  professions.  Otherwise,  In  all  likeli- 
hood, they  would  not  be  here. 

As  organized  workers,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  men  to  work.  We 
encourage  men  to  work ;  we  urge  them  to  do  their  full  duty  by  their  employers, 
and  to  do  a  fair,  honest  day's  wprk ;  but  we  Insist  that  it  is  not  liberty  to  have 
conditions  obtain  as  they  do  now  obtain  and  to  require  men  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  in  any  one  day. 

Our  opponents  say,  "  But  you  have  another  provision  in  the  bill  which  does 
not  only  prohibit  that  an  employer  shall  require  his  employee  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  but  that  he  shall  not  permit  them  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours."  Well,  if  the  words  "  or  permit "  were  omitted  from  the  bill  it  would 
simply  kill  the  very  essence  of  the  bill,  for  this  reason,  that  the  gentlemen  in 
control  and  management  of  these  companies  know  very  well  how  to  compel 
their  employees  to  ask  for  permission  to  work  overtime,  and  their  failure  to 
work  overtime  whenever  the  companies  require  usually  results  in  their  being 
placed  outside  of  the  breastworks  of  the  company's  employment. 

I  said  a  moment  ago,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  when  these  gentle- 
men come  here  to  oppose  this  bill,  the  inauguration  of  the  eight-hour  rule  and 
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law,  they  are  standing  in  their  own  liglit,  and  that  they  are  not  doing  their 
own  Intelligence  honor.  And  I  want  to  add  this  to  that  remark:  No  man  in 
our  time  who  gives  our  economic  conditions,  our  industrial  development,  our 
concentration  of  wealth,  any  consideration  believes  that  we  have  reached  the 
acme,  the  finality,  in  the  advancement  of  human  affairs.  No  man  is  satisfied 
with  present-day  conditions.  Some  may  say,  "  Well,  the  change  may  come  in  a 
thousand  years;"  another  may  sa3%  ''The  change  will  come  in  a  hundred 
years;"  still  others  may  claim  that  the  change  will  come  in  ten  years,  but 
almost  all  of  them  act  as  though  they  were  agreed  upon  one  proposition,  "After 
them,  the  flood." 

Men  in  our  time  who  appreciate  the  great  questions  that  arise  in  human  life, 
himian  activity,  human  industry,  the  relation  of  man  to  man,  and  the  duty  of 
man  to  man,  will  say,  "  Well,  not  only  for  myself  to-day,  but  I  have  children, 
and  they  are  likely  to  have  children;  I  am  interested  in  my  fellow-men  of  to- 
day; I  am  interested  in  the  men  and  women  and  children  who  may  follow  me, 
and  in  my  fellow-citizens  of  to-day,  and  I  wish  not  only  to  manifest  my  fealty 
and  my  loyalty  and  love  to  the  establishments  of  the  Republic  of  America,  but 
I  do  not  wish  them  to  be  forgotten  in  the  wild,  mad  rush  for  the  dollar  of 
to-day,  and  I  am  going  to  do  my  level  best  as  a  man  and  a  citizen  to  make  this 
Republic  of  ours  peri)etual,  and  improve  it  in  every  way  that  I  can."  That  is 
the  duty  of  the  American  citizen  who  loves  his  country,  not  to  simply  be  in 
that  great  mad  rush  for  the  dollar  and  not  caring  whetber  the  Republic  goes 
into  a  battle  or  ends  in  a  cataclysm. 

We  are  men  who  are  earnest  lovers  of  our  fellows  and  of  our  country  and 
its  institutions,  and  we  look  forward  to  some  improvement  in  the  present,  that 
we  may  be  enabled  to  continue  on  and  on  in  the  joint  struggles  for  the  whole 
country's  improvement  and  success.  If  we  agree,  and  I  think  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement upon  this  point,  that  this  is  not  a  finality ;  that  the  conditions  under 
which  we  live  are  not  the  end ;  then.  If  that  be  agreed,  there  is  a  further  agree- 
ment that  there  will  be  a  change,  somehow,  sometime.  Now,  if  that  be  agreed, 
if  the  relations  between  man  and  man  and  the  conditions  between  man  and 
man  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  then  it  is  our  further  duty  to  try  and  find 
out  where  we  shall  apply  ourselves  and  to  what  we  shall  apply  ourselves  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  best  possible  results  with  the  least  possible  injury. 
And  I  ask  the  opponents,  and  I  will  yield  to  them  part  of  my  time  so  that  they 
may  answer  the  question  that  I  propound,  If  they  can  suggest  any  one  thing 
that  will  be  so  far-reaching  in  its  beneficent  effects,  with  so  little  injury  to 
any  of  the  people  of  our  country,  as  the  movement  to  reduce  the  hours  of  the 
working  people  In  the  United  States. 

I  paused  for  an  answer  In  vain,  Mr.  Chairman,  conscious  that  neither  of 
the  opponents  who  are  present  would  or  could  take  advantage  of  It;  confident 
that  they  can  not  answer  It,  because  there  Is  not  a  proposition  that  has  ever 
been  produced  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  there  has  never  been  a 
proposition  under  consideration  by  any  of  the  peoples  In  the  history  of  the 
whole  world,  that  is  so  far-reaching  in  its  excellent  effects  upon  the  whole 
human  family,  and  which  does  so  little  injury  and  is  so  devoid  of  violence  as 
is  the  movement  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  working  people. 

Mr^  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  hour  of  labor  taken  from  the  workers  a 
day,  who  toil  more  than  eight  hours,  means  many  millions  of  hours  each  day 
taken  from  the  burden  of  toll.  It  means  not  millions  of  hours  of  idleness;  It 
means  millions  of  hours  of  golden  opportunities:  opportunities  for  mental  as 
well  as  physical  culture  and  development.  Take  an  hour  off  the  shoulders  of 
the  wage-earners  of  America,  of  those  who  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day, 
and  you  will  have  put  a  million  hours  of  men's  brains  to  work  looking  further 
and  more  deeply  Into  these  problems  of  mechanism  and  problems  of  Industry 
and  its  products  and  production  and  distribution. 

You  will  find,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  in  every  comitry  where  the 
hours  of  labor  of  the  working  people  are  least,  that  there  the  greatest  inven- 
tions in  machinery  have  been  made.  Look  to  any  country  that  you  please,  or 
any  State  in  our  Union,  if  you  please,  and  you  will  find  that  where  the  hours 
of  labor  are  shortest,  there  the  greatest  percentage  of  inventions  in  machinery 
and  science  have  been  made. 

Men  who  work  too  long  hours  can  not  give  thought,  expert  thought,  to  new 
machines  and  to  Inventions.  Every  time  that  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  re- 
duced it  has  resulted  in  new  machines  and  Improvwl  machines,  with  the  division 
and  further  subdivision  of  labor,  and  the  application  of  steam  and  electricity 
more  generally  in  the  propelling  power. 
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Mr.  McOleabt.  Do  you  think  that  is  tlfe  cause  or  consequence,  or  both? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Both.  It  is  very  much  like  that  question  as  to  which  had  its 
existence  in  this  world  first,  the  egg  or  the  chicken. 

Mr.  McCleaby.  You  are  stating  it  as  wholly  one-sided,  and  I  want  your 
Judgment. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  It  is  cause  and  it  is  effect,  both.  They  are  so  intimately  re- 
lated to  each  other  that  one  can  not  tell  which  takes  precedence.  We  know 
that  every  movement  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  has  been  followed  by  a 
very  marked  introduction  of  new  and  improved  machinery. 

Mr.  McCleaby.  That  is  if  the  movement  was  successful? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Yes,  sir;  particularly 

Mr.  McCi^ABY.  Could  the  movement  be  successful  without  the  conditions  of 
success? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Sometimes.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  catch  the  ques- 
tion.   I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  McCleaby.  Might  this  not  be  possible,  that  the  men  who  invented  the 
machines  made  It  possible  to  have  the  shorter  hours  and  to  do  the  work,  and 
therefore  there  was  a  thing  to  be  divided,  wages  and  earning  power? 

This  is  the  thought — I  am  afraid  that  I  may  misunderstand  you — the  logic 
would  be  that  If  you  did  not  have  to  work  at  all  a  man  would  be  extremely 
well  off  and  everything  would  be  prosiierous;  of  course  that  would  be  the 
ultimate  conclusion  of  it.  There  must  be  work,  and  that  work  must  be  in  order 
that  there  may  be  something  to  divide  In  wages.  That  Is  the  reason  tbat  I 
asked  you  a  little  while  ago  the  limit  of  your  logic,  and  I  was  just  wondering 
whether  you  meant  us  to  understand — I  did  not  believe  you  did,  because  you 
are  too  thoughtful  a  man — that  the  reduction  of  hours  was  necessarily  the* 
cause  of  the  improvement. 

Mr.  €k)MPEBS.  It  might  in  some  instances  have  been  a  consequence,  but  its 
general  introduction  has  usually  followed  the  movement  to  reduce  the  hours 
of  labor.  It  may  have  been  thought  out,  it  may  have  been  partially  intro- 
duced, but  seldom  generally  introduced  until  after  the  introduction  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  hours  of  labor ;  as  to  the  limit,  no  one  can  tell  where  it  will  logically 
end. 

Mr.  McCleaby.  You  do  not  wish,  then,  to  be  understood  as  holding  that  the 
limit  is  the  limit  that  I  suggested,  or  where  there  is  no  limit? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCleaby.  There  must  be  a  limit  somewhere? 

Mr.  GoMPEBB.  I  think  I  can  reply  to  that  by  saying  that  all  work  is  right 
and  natural  and  necessary 

Mr.  McCleaby.  I  think,  Mr.  Gompers,  there  is  a  great  deal  In  what  you  said 
80  admirably  a  while  ago,  that  with  opportunity,  with  ambition,  with  the  seeing 
of  somebody  else  doing  something  that  you  would  like  to  do  and  have  your 
children  do,  all  those  things  do  give  to  man  an  inspiration  to  accomplish  those 
or  similar  things  themselves.  I  am  a  little  Inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
such  is  formed  in  the  endeavor  to  do  so  much  more  in  the  hour;  but  that  is 
not  at  all  out  of  harmony  with  what  you  said. 

Mr.  GoifPEBS.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
worker,  together  with  the  improved  machinery  and  a  shorter  workday,  will  be 
much  greater  than  under  a  long-hour  system.  The  production  of  an  industry, 
the  production  of  a  country,  has  invariably  increased  with  the  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labor.  You  can  compare  the  productive  caiMiclty  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany,  and  France,  and  Russia,  and  India,  and 
Italy,  and  Spain,  and  China,  and  you  will  find  that  where  the  hours  of  labor 
of  the  workers  are  lowest,  there  the  productivity  in  the  Industry  is  greatest. 

Mr.  McCleaby.  I^et  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  I  heard  Frederick  Doug- 
lass deliver  an  address  once,  only  one  sentence  of  which  I  remember. 

The  point  that  he  worked  out  was  that  the  son  of  Africa  could  sit  under  the 
banana  tree  and  need  not  work  at  all,  but  he  said,  "  My  brethren,  remember  that 
Africa  is  noted  for  her  trees  and  not  for  men." 

Now,  is  Africa  an  exception  to  your  generalization  that  shorter  hours 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  It  is  not  that  kind  of  work.  That  Is  not  work  as  we  under- 
stand It  In  modem  Industry — they  do  not  work  for  others.  Living  In  a  trop- 
ical climate,  where  the  food  drops  down  at  one*s  feet,  and  it  is  scarcely 

Mr.  McCleaby.  I  did  not  want  to  interrupt  your  thought,  but  my  two  good 
friends  over  there  and  I  had  a  long  conference  over  this  one  evening  in  my 
committee  room,  and  I  have  thought  that  you  may  pei:haps  make  the  mistake 
of  looking  too  much  ui>on  the  one  side  of  the  question.  I  may  be  mistaken, 
but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  you  emphasize  too  much  that  part. 
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Mr.  GoMPEBs.  Because  our  opponeifts  emphasize  too  much  the  other. 

Mr.  McCleaby.  Pardon  me,  if  I  ask  one  more  question.  If  it  will  cause  you 
to  digress  from  your  line,  however,  do  not  answer  it  now,  but  later. 

One  of  the  points  is.  Is  it  prncticnble  to  have  an  absolutely  flxod  number  of 
hours,  whether  eight  or  ten,  beyond  which  you  shall  not  go? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  A  maximum  number  of  hours? 

Mr.  McCleaby.  Yes ;  is  that  practicable? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Yes.  In  the  first  place  I  ought  to  apply  myself  to  some  of  the 
remarks  made  by  my  friend,  Judge  Payson,  in  his  address  to  the  committee 
this  morning. 

Mr.  McCleaby.  A^ery  well. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  He  saw  fit  to  characterize  a  statement  which  he  imagined  I 
made  as  untrue,  and  he  said  only  because  he  desired  to  express  himself  as 
saying  something  that  was  stronger,  and  for  the  reasoB  that  it  might  involve 
questions  of  "  Senatorial  courtesy  *^  he  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  say  it. 

Mr.  Payson.  You  are  entirely  mistaken. 

Mr.  GoMPEBs.  That  is  my  misfortune.  I  am  always  misunderstanding  these 
gentlemen  who  make  statements  for  which  they  will  not  stand  an  hour  after^ 
wards. 

Mr.  Payson.  Y'ou  misrepresent  me  now. 

Mr.   GoMPEBS.  He   said    substantially   that    I    complained — ^and    tragically, 

Mr.  Payson.  Somewhat  tragically,  too. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  You  see  the  modification,  and  you  know  in  bow  far  I  have  mis- 
represented. 

Semitragically — perhaps  seriocomically,  as  we  saw  the  exhibition  of  this 
gentleman  this  morning.  Substantially,  he  says  that  I  have  been  attempting 
to  portray  a  condition  of  misery  and  poverty  and  degradation  and  lack  of  em- 
ployment among  the  iieople  of  our  country,  and  it  Is  substantially  for  that 
reason  that  I  ask  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  I  have  never  made  any  such  statement. 
Beyond  question,  there  have  been  better  industrial  conditions,  or  rather  there 
has  been  a  revival  of  the  indvstries  of  the  coimtry  within  these  past  few  years. 
No  one  more  gladly  attests  to  that  fact  than  I  do.  I  grant  you  that  better 
conditions  obtain  in  the  United  States  to-day  than  ever  before;  but,  by  the 
God,  it  is  not  good  enough  for  us,  and  we  are  going  to  do  all  we  possibly  can 
to  try  and  be  the  constant  and  larger  sharers  of  the  groat  progress  in  industry 
in  which  we  are  so  intimate  and  important  a  part. 

You  need  not  take  unction  to  your  souls  that  we  do  not  see  the  improvement 
that  is  going  on,  or  that  we  deny  that  there  has  been  improvement  in  our  con- 
dition. It  is  carrying  out  the  veiy  philosophy  of  our  reasoning.  You  work 
men  twelve  hours,  and  overtime,  and  you  blunt  their  sensibilities,  and  you  get 
all  the  results  of  their  labor,  minus  just  about  enough  for  them  to  get  along 
with,  while  we  insist  that  they  shall  have  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor 
jind  be  greater  participants  In  the  Industrial  development  and  progress,  and 
then  they  will  share  with  us,  and  ai)preclate  with  us,  the  Improvement,  not 
slnii)ly  by  reflection,  not  alone  by  seeing  the  Improvement  In  the  condition  of 
their  employers. 

Mr.  Payson.  Would  It  interrupt  you  to  ask  a  question  there? 

Mr.  GoMPEBs.  I  think  that  I  shall  not  obje<'t  now. 

Mr.  Payson.  Why  do  you  use  twelve  hours  ns  a  unit  for  a  day's  labor  In  the 
statement  that  you  have  Just  made,  referring  to  the  Industries  In  this  bill, 
when  outside  of,  perhaps,  the  blast  furnaces,  the  large  iron  industries,  there 
is  not  an  industry  named  in 'this  bill  that  for  seventeen  years  has  worked 
more  than  ton  hours  a  day?  I  know  that  It  Is  so  as  to  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  Company.  '  There  has  never  been  a  time  since  the  first  pile  was 
driven  there  that  Its  men  have  worked  more  than  ten  hours  except  when  they 
were  paid  for  overtime. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Excei>t  overtime. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  has  never  been  exacted.  It  has  always  been  voluntary, 
and  that  may  be  proved  by  a  thousjind  witnesses. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Payson.  Assuming  that  to  be  true,  why  do  you  use  twelve  hours  as  a 
unit  In  your  Illustration,  and  then  talk  about  this  long  twelve-hour  day,  when 
the  ten-hour  day'  has  obtained,  as  a   rule,  for  seventeen  years? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  It  is  a  remarkable  faculty  that  my  exuberant  and  cyclonic, 
friend,  Mr.  Payson,  has  of  saying  about  a  thousand  words  in  two  minutes,  and 
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without  conceding  me  an  opi)ortnnity  to  answer  his  question,  he  usually  indulges 
In  one  of  those  arguments  that  take  up  half  a  dozen  foliOH. 

The  Judge  aslcs  me  to  assume  to  be  a  fact  what  I  know  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Payson.  When  was  there  ever  a  time  at  Newport  News  that  more  than 
ten  hours  was  a  day's  labor;  when? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  I  say  that  the  overtime  there  has  t>e<M»nie  so  general  that  the 
hours  of  labor  have  become  longer;  that  is  the  thing.  I'nder  the  pretense 
that  the  ten-hour  day  Is  the  unit  they  have  made  overtime  such  a  general  thing 
that  twelve  hours  is  more  the  unit  of  labor  of  the  day  thnn  teu  hours. 

Mr.  Payson.  You  are  utterly  mistaken  about  that. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  I  decline  to  be  further  interrupted  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Babtiioldt.  I  believe,  if  you  will  permit  me.  that  you  were  arguing  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  general  improvement  that  now  obtains  is  not  directly 
or  indirectly  a  result  of  the  gradual  shortening  of  the  labor  day :  is  not  that  it? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  say  that  there  Is  no  doubt  that  we  have  had 
a  revival  in  Industry  in  the  past  few  years,  but  you  will  remember,  too,  that  for 
the  first  year  of  that  revived  era  of  industry,  the  only  thing  that  came  as  an 
advantage,  if  that  could  be  called  an  advantage — our  friends  opposed  to  the  bill 
regard  it  so — is  that  the  laborers  have  to  work  longer  hours  per  day,  and  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  even  up  to  this  day,  since  the  era  of  industrial  activity 
has  been  again  upon  us  for  about  three  years  or  three  years  and  one-half,  in  the 
establishments  which  these  gentlemen,  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  represent,  the 
hours  of  labor  are  longer  to-day,  generally,  than  they  were  during  the  years  of 
Industrial  stagnation,  from  1893  to  1897. 

That  is  the  idea  of  industrial  prosperity  entertaineil  by  the  mnuagers  of  these 
corix>ratlons.  And  instead  of  a  shorter  day  and  higher  wages,  with  the  Improve- 
ments that  these  bring  in  the  homos  and  surroundings  nnd  comforts  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  men  have  had  to  work  longer  hours.  That  has  been  their  share  of  the 
advantage.  What  we  want  for  them  is  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  a  little  more  generally  in  the  benefits  of  this  revival  of  industry. 

Now,  a  gentleman  has  said — I  think  it  was  Judge  McCammon — that  there  was 
not  anyone  authorized  to  speak  in  the  names  of  em[)loyees  of  the  companies  of 
any  of  the  industries  which  this  bill  would  aflPect,  in  favor  of  this  hill :  that  there 
were  none  who  were  in  the  industries ;  that  they  were  not  rej)resented  here  by 
anyone  who  advocated  the  i)assage  of  the  bill.  Let  me  say  this,  that  that  is  a 
misconception.  The  employees,  so  far  as  the  directories  of  the  company  could 
influence  them,  have  been  kept  under,  and  wherever  any  spirit  or  desire  for 
organization  has  manifested  itself  they  have  had  it  crushed  out  of  them  as  soon 
as  it  was  known — as  soon  as  the  opportunity  was  afforded. 

For  instance,  while  at  South  Bethlehem,  leaving  there  Saturday  morning.  I 
met  on  the  train  an  irou-molder  who  had  been  discharged  by  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Works.  He  had  worke<l  there  six  weeks.  It  becani*'  known  that  he  was  a 
imion  molder,  and  he  and  two  others  were  dismissed  because  of  that  fact  and 
the  fact  that  they  had  had  a  meeting  two  nights  before  of  seven  or  eight  molders 
and  organized  a  union. 

What  do  we  find?  Whom  do  these  men  represent?  Wlint  industry?  They  say 
they  represent  the  shipi)Ing  industry  and  the  steel  companies  and  a  few  others. 
Now,  let  us  see  what  we  rei)resent.  I  have  a  list  here  t«>  which  Judge  Payson 
has  deigned  to  give  his  honored  attention.  This  is  a  revis<»d  list  of  the  Ameri- 
can labor  organizations,  printed  and  Issued  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  on  March  7,  1902. 

I  find  on  this  list  the  Allied  Metal  Mechanics*  InterTiational  Association,  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths,  the  National  Assoc'intlon  of  Blast 
Furnace  Workers  and  Smelters  of  America,  the  Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers 
and  Iron  Ship  Builders,  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  JolTiers  of  America, 
the  Coremakers*  International  L'nion,  the  Electrical  Workers'  T'nion  of  America, 
the  International  Union  of  Steam  Engineers,  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Firemen,  the  International  Association  of  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters  and 
Hel#)ers,  the  LTnited  Garment  Workers,  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 
Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  the  leather  Workers*  Union  of  North  America,  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists,  the  Metal  Polishers,  Buffers.  Platers,  and 
Brass  Workers'  Union  of  North  America,  the  Iron  Molders*  Union  of  North 
America,  the  Pattern  Makers'  I^eague  of  North  America,  the  ITnited  Association 
of  Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  Steam  Fitters,  and  Steam  Fitters'  Helr>€»rs,  the  United 
Powder  and  High  Explosive  Workers  of  America,  the  T<»xtlle  Workers  of 
America. 
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I  wonder  whether  the  tradee,  25  of  which  I  have  called  off,  are  not  Interested 
in  the  industries  which  these  gentlemen  represent.  Of  course  Judge  Payson 
referred  to  the  Barbers*  Union,  with  their  secretary  at  Cleveland,  and  to  the 
Bicycle  Worlcers'  Union,  with  a  secretarj^  at  Dayton,  and  to  the  Milk  Peddlers* 
Union,  with  a  secretary  somewhere  else,  and  he  tried  to  leave  the  committee 
under  the  impression  that  these  were  the  organizations  which  were  in  interest, 
that  these  were  the  organizations  which  were  appearing  and  asking  the  com- 
mittee to  pass  this  bill.  But  he  carefully  omitted  the  names  of  the  25  national 
and  International  unions  of  the  trades  of  North  Auierfca  in  which  from  GO  to 
80  per  cent  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  crafts  primarily  in  interest  are  organized 
throughout  the  country.  He  tried  to  convey  to  you  that  these  unions  which  he 
called  off  were  local  unions,  local  imions  of  a  few  men  in  Cleveland  and.  a  few 
other  places,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  upon  the  list  of  names  of  these  national 
and  internutlonal  unions,  the  name  and  addresses  given  for  each  one  are  simply 
those  of  the  general  secretary,  the  executive  officer  of  the  national  or  inter- 
national union  liaving  from  100  to  nearly  1,000  local  unions  throughout  the 
United  States  of  America.  Why,  the  Judge  might  as  well  have  referred  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  the  president  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Now,  I  may  ask  the  privilege,  if  the  committee  desires,  I  would  be  glad,  to 
furnish  them  our  revised  list.    This  is  merely  a  proof. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  Newport  News  Shipping  Com- 
pany, because  Judge  Payson  referred  to  it  in  very  eloquent  terms  as  having  had 
no  trouble  of  any  kind  there;  saying  that  the  men  there  are  satisfied;  that  they 
want  the  ten-hour  day  at  least,  and  they  want  overtime — they  want  the  privi- 
lege of  that,  too :  that  the  trouble  which  they  had  last  year  was — what  was  that? 
It  was  just  a  little  strike.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  practically  the  shipyard  was 
closed  down  for  two  months  by  reason  of  that  strike  for  a  nine-honr  day?  Just 
imagine  one  of  those  little  insignificant  aflairs  where  the  men  demand  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  hours  of  lal)or  and  by  which  the  plant  was  closed  for  two  months. 

But  Just  like  the  others,  the  Judge  has  still  persisted  tliat  the  men  want  the 
longer  and  not  the  shorter  workday.  The  men  who  now  try  to  organize  into  a 
union  in  order,  to  secure  a  shorter  workday  at  the  Newport  News  Company  are 
victimized  and  thrown  upon  the  streets.  No  wonder  that  these  men  have  not 
the  opiK)rtunity  of  expressing  their  wish,  when  an  expression  of  their  oL>inlon 
implies  and  involves  their  discharge. 

Mr.  Payson.  You  make  that  as  a  statement  to  this  committee.  I  will  be 
obliged  if  you  will  give  me  the  names  and  particulars,  and  I  will  disprove  it. 
The  reason  I  make  tbat  statement  Is  that  while  I  do  not  speak  of  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge,  the  suiierintendent  of  the  works  has  told  me  on  more  occasions 
than  one  that  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred ;  that  the  strike  Involved  only  a  num- 
ber of  about  800  machinists,  and  that  only  a  portion  of  them  struck,  and  because 
It  was  not  i)ossible  to  carry  on  tbe  work  of  the  entire  yard  with  that  portion  of 
it  crippled  they  shut  down :  and  if  you  are  going  to  give  particulars  you  should 
give  them  right.  It  only  involved  a  period  of  two  weeks,  instead  of  its  being 
something  over  two  months.  It  was  a  little  over  two  weeks  that  the  report  was 
out  that  the  yards  perhaps  would  close,  and  every  man  voluntarily  came  back 
and  sought  employment. 

Mr.  (JoMrKRs.  We  will  conctHle  for  the  sjike  of  tbe  argument  that  the  Judge  is 
right  and  that  the  shops  were  closed  down  only  four  weeks. 

Mr.  Payson.  The  ynid  was  not  closed  down  for  four  weeks.  The  yard  was 
not  closed  down  for  a  day.    If  you  want  to  be  accurate 

Mr.  CoiiPERS.  I  would  not  even  allow  the  Judge  to  provoke  me  to  talk  when 
he  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  beg  your  pardon — you  say  I  lnterruj>t  you.  You  concede  that 
it  was  only  four  weeks,  though? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Concede  that  the  yard  was  closed  four  weeks  only,  but  it  was 
to  enforce  a  shorter  workday,  and  T  insist  that  if  the  men  had  an  opportunity 
they  would  have  enforced  the  eight-hour  workday. 

The  Judge  (Challenges  anyone  to  prove  that  these  men  in  the  industries 
Involved  have  aske<l  for  an  eight-hour  day — have  asked  for  tliis  bill.  Well,  let 
me  answer  that  by  siiying  that  I  am  surprised  that  the  Judge  can  not  discern 
between  men  going  on  a  strike  to  demand  an  eight-hour  workday  and  asking 
Congress  to  iwiss  a  law  for  an  eight-honr  day.  The  organizations  which  are 
enumerated  in  this  list,  and  numbering  86  national  and  international  unions,  22 
State  branches,  3(>3  city  central  bodies,  and  1.242  local  trade  and  Federal 
labor  unions,  representing  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  workmen,  have 
met  In  council,  where  the  wishes  of  the  men  Involved  in  the  industries  have  been 
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expressed ;  and  the  unions  to  which  the  Judge  so  contemptuously  referred  were 
those  of  the  men  who  try  and  are  willing  to  give  their  assistance,  in  order  that 
the  men  in  the  industries  may  be  able  to  secure  a  shorter  workday,  in  spite  of 
the  antagonism  of  the  companies.  It  does  seem  to  come  with  bad  grace — this 
CIng  at  these  men  who  have  organized  for  their  better  protection. 

Judge  Payson  exhibited  his  Information  regarding  the  labor  organizations 
and  the  labor  movement  very  conspicuously  this  morning  when  he  referred  to 
the  green  glass  bottle  gatherers  as  those  who  walked  through  the  streets  and 
looked  for  the  green  glass  bottle  in  the  ash  barrels,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  . 
these  men  are  a  part  of  the  team  of  men  who  make  the  glass,  who  blow  the 
bottle,  who  snap  the  bottle  from  the  tube  on  which  It  Is  blown  and  the  others 
who  gather  It. 

But,  without  any  reflection  upon  any  attorney,  it  always  occurs  when  a  man 
whose  mind  Is  trained  wholly  In  legal  affairs  attempts  to  indulge  in  the  discus- 
sion of  industry.  I  can  imagine  Judge  Payson  entering  a  shipyard  with  an 
injunction  to  restrain  and  to  restrict  the  tides. 

Mr.  McCleary.  Just  a  word  there,  while  you  are  speaking  about  that  bottle 
gatherer.  I  was  wondering  whether  the  shorter  hours  the  bigger  the  pay  of 
that  man  would  be. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Yes,  Indeed.  « 

Mr.  Tracy.  That  Is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  McCleary  (addressing  Mr.  Payson).  I  do  not  mean  tlie  man  that  you 
mean. 

Judge  Payson.  My  bottle  gatherer. 

Mr.  McCleary.  But  his  bottle  gatherer. 

Judge  Payson.  I  mean  the  fellow  that  comes  to  my  house  everj*^  once  in  a 
while  to  take  up  the  ginger-ale  bottles. 

Mr.  GoMFEBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  never  yet  has  been  a  gathering  of  work- 
men, either  In  a  permanent  organization  or  called  together  or  brought  together 
for  the  consideration  of  their  economic  Interests,  the  relations  of  themselves 
to  each  other  and  of  the  working  people  to  employers  and  society,  which,  when 
having  the  question  of  hours  of  labor  under  consideration,  has  not  declared 
unanimously,  without  a  dissenting  voice  or  vote.  In  favor  of  the  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor  and  the  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  workday.  I  challenge 
any  man  to  get  a  gathering  of  men,  of  wage-earners,  together,  and,  realising 
my  own  comparative  Insignificance  In  powers  of  expression  and  statement  to 
the  gentlemen  who  are  representing  the  opposition  to  this  measure,  I  challenge 
them  to  make  a  statement,  and  give  me  also  the  opportunity,  with  my  humble 
ability,  to  do  so,  to  the  wage-earners — the  men  In  their  employ — and  have  them 
take  a  vote,  a  secret  ballot,  where  they  can  express  their  views  unsuspected  as 
to  how  they  vote,  and  which  would  not  incur  the  penalty  of  their  dismissal. 

Just  for  a  moment  let  me  speak  of  this.  Last  fYlday  evening  at  Bethlehem, 
incident  to  the  address  I  delivered  to  the  professors  and  students  at  Lehigh 
University  that  day 

Mr.  McCleary.  On  what  subject  was  that,  by  the  way? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  On  the  struggles  and  aspirations  of  labor. 

Incident  to  my  address  at  the  university  a  mass  meeting  was  called  at  the 
municipal  hall.  It  being  known  that  I  was  coming  to  the  place,  and  there  two 
questlDus  were  discussed — Chinese  exclusion  and  the  eight-hour  bill.  And  out 
of  the  audience  one  whom  I  afterward  learned  to  be  thoroughly  In  earnest 
arose  and  offered  a  resolution  as  follows: 

"Resolved  by  the  people  of  South  Bethlehem,  West  Bethlehetn,  aiid  Bethlehem 
in  Mdss  meeting  assemhted,  in  the  municipal  hall  in  South  Bethlehem,  That  we 
heartily  Indorse  the  Gardner  bill,  providing  for  the  extension  of  the  eight-hour 
law  on  all  Government  work  done  by  the  United  States  Government  and  by 
those  holding  Government  contracts. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  who  shall  immediately 
transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

"  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  March  14,  1902.** 

The  committee  appointed  consisted  of  three  members. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  at  the  day  address 
before  the  Lehigh  University,  Mr.  McI lvalue,  the  president  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Works,  had  his  private  stenographer  to  take  down  word  for  word  my 
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utterances  there^  and  he  also  had  his  stenographer  at  the  evening  meeting  to  take 
down  my  every  word.  I  had  only  learned  after  the  close  of  the  address  that 
the  young  man  who  took  down  my  address  stenographically  was  Mr.  Mcll valuers 
representative:  and  seeing  the  stenographer  there  in  the  evening,  I  took  pains  to 
make  the  statement  of  our  opponents  clear.  There  were  hundreds  of  iron  and 
steel  workers  at  the  meeting — heaters — and  I  made  the  statement  plain  and 
clear  and  the  contention  of  the  opponents,  the  statements  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
superintendent  of  the  company,  and  the  statements  of  others,  and,  gentlemen, 
these  heaters,  iron  and  steel  workers,  stated  to  me  that  the  position  that  Mr. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Dinkey  and  others  have  taken  is  absolutely  absurd,  that  the 
practice  is  now  absolutely  that  men  leave  a  heat  at  any  stage  and  turn  it  over 
to  others;  that  when  Mr.  Johnston  or  any  other  man  says  that  there  is  no 
regularity  as  to  shifts  of  twelve  hours  of  the  men,  he  states  that  which  is  not 
true;  that  these  men  do  work  in  twelve-hour  shifts,  and  that  at  any  particular 
stage  of  the  heat,  the  forging  or  the  casing,  the  men  leave  it  and  other  men 
take  hold. 

And  they  were  very  enthusiastic,  as  this  res>oIution  shows,  and  expressed  and 
voiced  their  sentiments  with  a  zest  that  means  something  more  than  a  simple 
assent. 

»  After  the  meeting,  after  coming  and  thanking  me,  and  praying  that  we  may 
be  successful  in  securing  the  passage  of  this  bill 

Mr.  Payson.  If  you  will  pardon  me  a  second,  I  will  say  that  pending  the 
argument  I  have  received  the  card  of  n  client,  and  I  said  that  I  would  meet 
him  at  my  house  at  this  time,  in  fact  the  time  has  already  passed,  and  if  I 
should  leave  I  trust  you  will  not  regard  it  as  any  discourtesj-. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Not  at  all.  And  I  would  say,  too,  that  you  may  rest  assured 
that  I  will  not  say  one  thing  in  your  absence  that  I  would  not  say  if  you  were 
here. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  you  would  not  say  in  my  presence? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes. 

(Judge  Payson  here  left  the  committee  room.) 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  would  just  add  this:  The  Judge  suggested  the  notion  that 
the  committee  invited  witnesses  here  to  appear  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  or 
asked  them  to  come  here,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  you  well  know,  they 
were  not  Invited,  they  were  not  asked.  They  came  here  of  their  own  volition. 
We  submitted  no  testimony  and  no  witness,  because  we  thought  it  was  un- 
necessary. We  were  satisfied  that  the  committee  knew  that  the  contention  of 
the  opponents  was  not  well  founded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  it  is  scarcely  just  and  considerate  to  a.sk  the  com- 
mittee to  sit  longer. 

The  Chairman.  Finish  your  argument,  Mr.  Gompeis.  It  is  just  as  much 
our  duty  to  sit  "here  as  it  is  yours  to  present  it. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Our  oprwnents  have  stated  that  we  have  not  undertaken  to 
disprove  the  testimony  of  their  witnesses  to  any  considerable  extent.  We  have 
brought  men  here  who  have  been  untranuneleil :  we  have  brought  men  here 
who  have  had  the  best  possible  experience,  and  though  there  may  be  slight 
changes,  there  may  be  improvements  in  machinery,  every  man  knows  that  the 
tendency  of  machinery,  the  tendency  of  improvement,  has  all  been  to  simplifi- 
cation and  not  to  complexity,  and  the  experience  which  these  men  had  has  been 
well  place<l  before  the  committee  and  they  have  l>een  untrammeled. 

No  wonder  we  can  not  get — it  is  true  that  we  can  not  get — witnesses  among 
men  who  are  employed  by  these  companies.  It  would  simply  mean  that  they 
would  be  discharged.  It  may  be  possible  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  will  require  hearings  on  this  bill.  I  trust  it  will  not  but 
will  take  the  hearings  as  they  have  been  had  before  this  committee  and  pre- 
vious committees  as  sufficient :  but  if  it  does,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  present 
witnesses  uiK)n  the  stand  who  have  had  the  experience  in  these  companies  direct, 
and  who  will  be  in  a  position  to  speak  by  the  card. 

Sensible  men  do  not  undertake  to  disprove  assertions  the  absurdity  of  which 
is  apparent  to  everyone  but  those  who  make  them.  The  idea  is  absuVd  for  men 
to  claim  that  it  is  impossible  to  manufacture  the  best  steel  within  the  limit 
of  eight  hours,  or  that  if  it  is  impossible  to  manufaciu-e  it  within  eight  hours 
that  it  can  not  be  transferred  from  one  set  of  men  to  another  set  of  men  of 
equal  skill.  I  grant  you  that  there  is  something  lost  when  a  man  dies,  but  in 
the  great  sum  total  human  progress  is  not  interrupted. 

One  of  the  men  who  was  most  vehement  in  his  o[)position  to  this  bill  in  the 
Fifty-seventh  Congress  was  Mr.  Harrah,  the  president  of  the  Mldvale  Steel 
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Company,  and  yet  he  admitted  that  the  eight-hour  workday  will  be  reached 
in  his  time.  In  his  testimony  he  said  that  he  belieyes  that  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  we  will  have  an  eight-hour  law,  and  then  he  said,  "  We  all  work 
too  much  now." 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  in  connection  with  the  question  that  Judge  Pay- 
son  asked  as  to  who  wants  this  bill,  to  cite  the  fact  that  when  the  Judge  first 
came  into  these  hearings  he  then  challenged  any  man  to  say  a  word  for  this 
bill,  and  doubted  that  there  would  be  anyone  who  had  the  temerity  to  say  that 
he  was  the  father  of  it  or  would  stand  sponsor  for  it.  He  has  gradually  ob- 
served, with  growing  interest,  that  there  are  some  who  are  willing  to  stand  in 
defense  of  the  bill  and  plead  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

Surely,  if  men  who  associate  themselves  amid  risks  for  protection  against 
loss  of  employment,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  against  the  invasion  of  their 
rights  by  the  companies:  when  men  will  assert  themselves,  endeavoring  to 
secure  a  shorter  workday,  and  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices,  as  some  men 
have — say,  in  the  iron  and  steel  crafts,  in  the  machinists'  trade,  in  the  iron- 
molding  trade — men  who  have  been  out  on  strike  for  month  after  month  for 
seven  and  eight  months  continuously,  in  order  to  secure  a  shorter  workday,  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  fair  evidence  that  they  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  on 
the  subject. 

I  might  say  that  the  Judge  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  law,  if  enacted, 
would  reach  the  paper  mill  which  makes  and  prints  the  letter  heads  and  sta- 
tionery of  Congress.  I  do  not  know  that  the  bill  reaches  that  mill,  but  if  it 
did  he  would  find  that  the  eight-hour  rule  practically  obtains  in  the  paper 
mills  at  the  present  time. 

I  should  say  that  Neafie  &  Levy,  the  shipbuilders  of  Philadelphia,  were  not 
forced  by  the  strike  to  the  flfty-slx-hour  week  rule — from  sixty  to  fifty-six — 
but  it  was  by  agreement ;  and  it  does  evidently  show  that  these  men  can  con- 
tinue to  exist  and  successfully  carry  on  their  business  without  operating  the 
ten-hour  day  or  the  twelve-hour  day. 

We  have  been  regaled  with  the  very  important  statements  regarding  the 
Sterling  Boiler  Company,  of  Sterling,  111.  You  have  heard  the  statement  that 
the  only  dissatisfaction  the  company  has  had  with  its  employees,  the  only 
point  of  dissatisfaction  of  the  men,  too.  Is  that  they  were  ordered  out  on  strike 
by  the  officers  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists.  Now,  that  was 
another  remarkable  statement,  and  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  it  is  that 
it  is  not  true.  The  facts  in  the  case  are  that  the  men  in  the  Sterling  Boiler 
Company  were  unorganized,  in  no  way  connected  with  the  union,  and  they 
went  on  strike  without  consulting  or  being  asked  or  asking  anybody,  or  being 
advised  or  ordered  by  anybody.  In  fact  there  was  no  one  addressed  them  with 
a  view  of  having  them  go  on  strike,  but  of  their  own  volition  they  struck  for  a 
nine-hour. day.  No  man  dared  join  the  union  at  Sterling ;  if  it  be  known,  he  can 
not  remain  in  the  employment  of  the  company.  It  would  involve  his  immediate 
dismissal. 

Mr.  Cramp,  in  one  of  his  statements  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  said: 

"The  cheapening  of  any  article  increases  the  demand  for  it,  and  such  in- 
creased demand  opens  a  new  field  for  development,  creates  new  interests,  and 
causes  new  employment." 

And  with  that  we  entirely  agree.  It  is  testimony  to  the  great  work  and  cause 
in  which  we  are  engaged  and  which  comes  from  our  opponents,  and  is  all  the 
more  valuable  for  that  reason. 

It  is  unnecessary,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
gentlemen  who  have  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  I  want  to  rei>eat  it 
again,  in  spite  of  their  denial,  have  said  time  and  again  that  they  ar#in  favor 
of  an  eight-hour  system,  if  it  is  generally  applied  in  the  industries ;  and  yet  the 
only  witnesses  they  have  put  upon  the  stand  have  tried  to  demonstrate  that 
the  system  is  impossible,  providing  the  best  and  highest  grade  of  steel  is  to  be 
manufactured,  and  I  repeat  that  upon  either  one  or  the  other  horil  of  the 
dilemma  are  they  empaled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  want  to  stop  machinery,  either  the  machinery  of 
government  or  the  machinery  of  industry,  in  the  hands  of  our  citizens,  nor  do 
we  want  to  limit  production.  We  want  more  time  for  ourselves  and  our  fellows. 
We  feel  confident  that  with  more  time  and  more  leisure  we  shall  have  the  very 
best  Industrial  and  commercial  conditions  prevailing  in  our  country.  We  want 
the  United  States  to  be  an  inspiration  to  the  whole  world  commercially  and  in- 
dustrially, and  socially  and  morally,  and  intellectually  and  physically.    There  is 
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an  acme  of  all  excellence  that  we  want  to  be  typified  in  our  country.  Bnt  we 
contend  that  it  is  impossible  to  attain  anything  like  that  degree  of  excellence  and 
superiority,  and  the  maintenance  of  our  manhood  and  our  civilization,  unless  K 
is  based  upon  a  better  economic  and  social  condition  for  our  wage-earners,  and 
these  are  impossible,  in  turn,  without  lesser  hours  of  labor,  implying  greater 
leisure  and  opportunities. 

There  is  one  remarkable  statement  which  Mr.  Payson  made  which,  if  ana- 
lyzed, gives  his  whole  case  away^that  is,  he  said,  substantially,  that  if  this  bill 
should  be  enacted  with  the  men  who  did  Government  worlc,  and  numbers  of  their 
employees  working  eight  hours  on  that  Government  work,  they  could  not  work 
their  employees  ten  hours  on  private  work,  "  because,"  said  he,  *'  the  man  who 
works  eight  hours  would  be  the  envy  of  those  who  worked  ten  hours.'* 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  provldcHi  he  got  the  same  pay. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  he  would  get  the  same  or  more. 
The  Judge  did  not  qualify  it. 

Mr.  McCleary.  He  did  in  the  sentence  which  followed  it. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Perhaps  he  did;  but  he  said  that  the  man  who  worked  eight 
hours  would  be  the  envy  of  those  who  worked  ten  hours  or  more.  If  that  is  so, 
it  demonstrates  that  the  men  who  work  the  shorter  hours  occupy  he  enviable 
position,  and  It  Is  the  enviable  positions  to  which  men  should  direct  their  efforts 
to  attain.  It  is  a  clear  confession  on  his  part  that  the  whole  contention  is  unten- 
able. The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  Implies  a  greater  and  better 
manhood,  a  better  worker,  a  better  citizen. 

Mr.  McCleabt.  One  moment.  This  working  but  eight  hours  and  getting  of 
equal  or  better  wages  must  be  founded — ^because  otherwise  It  Is  making  some- 
thing out  of  nothing — upon  superior  productiveness  In  the  eight  hours. 

Mr.  GoMPEBs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCleary.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Yes,  sir.    The  man  wants  more  of  the  things  that  are.  made. 

Mr.  Mc(Yeary.  He  could  not  get  them  if  they  were 

Mr.  Gompebs.  Yes,  sir.  The  demand  for  them  gives  the  Impetus  to  their  pro- 
duction. A  newspaper  in  China — such,  for  Instance,  as  we  find  In  our  great 
metropolitan  cities  and  sold  for  1  or  2  or  3  cents — could  not  be  produced  and 
prlnte<l  In  China  for  less  than  ^  a  copy,  because  of  the  few  who  want  news- 
papers. It  Is  the  demand  for  the  newspapers  that  decreases  the  price,  and  I 
know  that  this  Is  counter  to  some  notions  of  the  old  iwlltlcal  economists  who 
say  that  supply  and  demand,  taken  In  their  ordinary  accepted  sense,  determine 
the  price  of  the  article,  and  say  that  when  there  is  a  demand  for  a  thing  then 
the  price  goes  up,  and  that  when  there  Is  a  great  supply  of  a  thing  the  price 
goes  down. 

Now,  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  under  normal  conditions,  in  regard  to  any- 
thing that  can  be  produced  (and  facilities  for  drawing  the  raw  material  for 
which  nature  does  not  deny),  which  is  the  product  of  human  labor,  the  increased 
demand  tends  to  cheapen,  not  only  the  cost  price  of  the  manufacture  and  sale, 
but  the  purchase  price  also. 

Mr.  ^IcCleary.  The  demand  creates  the  supply. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  demand  creates  the  supply.  It  involves  new  appliances, 
new  methods,  new  machines,  and  where  iwrhaps  by  the  simple  appliances  of 
hand  labor  used  in  the  production  a  very  small  quantity  of  things  Is  being  pro- 
duced, let  that  demand  become  general  and  hand  labor  Immediately  disappears ; 
there  will  be  perhaps  a  few  who  are  faddists;  but  the  machine  will  be  intro- 
duced and  new  tools  invented  and  other  improvements  applied  to  it,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  article  goes  on  with  tremendous  impetuosity. 

The  Chairman.  And  more  people  are  enjoying  the  good  things  of  the  world? 

Mr.  Go\iPERS.  Yes,  sir;  more  of  the  people  are  enjoying  the  good  things  of  the 
world.  But  they  must  have  time  to  wear  them  and  enjoy  them.  They  can  not 
wear  and  enjoy  them  unless  they  have  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  They  must  first  of  all  want  them? 

Mr.  Gompebs.  They  must  first  of  all  have  the  time,  because  they  do  not  want 
them  if  they  have  no  time.    They  can  not  i?se  them  If  they  have  not  the  time. 

Mr.  McCleary.  Of  course  you  want  them  to  have  their  wants  along  channels 
that  would  be  good  for  them? 

Mr.  Gompebs.  Yes,  sir.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  men  who  work 
a  reasonable  number  of  hours  a  day — eight  hours — are  always  more  moderate, 
more  temperate,  than  those  who  work  longer  hours. 

Mr.  McCleary.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  that. 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  men  who  work  eight  hours  require  none  of  that  artificial 
stimulant  which  men  want  or  seem  to  want  when  they  work  longer  hours. 
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Mr.  McCleaby.  Of  If  they  work  verj'  much  shorter  hours? 

Mr.  GoMPEBs.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  two  elements  in  the  world  which  are 
vicious ;  the  fellows  who  do  not  work  at  all — and  I  mean  the  upper  and  lower — 
the  fellows  who  do  not  work  because  they  do  not  need  to,  and  the  fellows  who 
do  not  work  because  they  will  not ;  and  both  of  them  are  living  upon  the  world, 
parasites.  There  are  these  two,  and  from  the  very  hiph  to  the  very  low,  who 
become  corrupted  because  of  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  their  time,  and  them, 
the  ordinary  pleasures  and  amusements  do  not  supply  the  excitement  which  is 
necessary  to  their  torpid  condition. 

The  men  who  work  a  reasonable  number  of  hours  and  those  people  who  are 
usually  regarded  as  the  great  middle  class  you  will  find  usually  the  most  tem- 
perate and  the  most  careful;  and  why?  Because  they  have  a  fair  degree  of 
comfort.  They  are  not  always  worrying  about  the  morrow.  They  do  a  good 
turn  to  society  in  return  for  the  living  that  it  affords  them.  So  with  the  man 
who  works  eight  hours — ^a  reasonable  number  of  hours;  he  gives  a  good  day's 
work  in  return,  and  he  returns  good  for  good;  duty  well  done,  industrially,  . 
politically,  socially,  and  morally,  for  the  reward  received  from  society  in  pay- 
ing and  treating  him  well,  in  having  performed  his  duty  as  a  worker  and  a 
citizen. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  refer  to  what  men  have  more  competently 
and  ably  set  forth.  They  have  done  it  so  well  that  I  am  enthralled,  when  I 
read,  by  the  manner  and  the  matter  that  they  have  presented  to  the  world.  All 
that  I  can  say  is  this,  that  the  workers  want  this;  they  know  they  are  right 
and  there  is  not  a  man — and  I  do  not  want  you  for  a  moment  to  imagine  that  I 
am  saying  this  as  a  mere  complement  or  to  persuade  you  gentlemen,  but  can- 
didly I  know  of  no  man — ^who  has  unbiasedly  entered  into  an  investigation  of 
the  philosophy  upon  which  this  movement  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  is 
based  but  who  has  become  fully  convinced  of  its  Justness,  of  its  economic 
soundness,  and  its  safety  for  the  people.  I  know  of  nothing  that  is  so  far- 
reaching  in  its  beneficent  effects. 

I  want  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  I  have  read  the 
propositions,  I  think,  of  nearly  every  school  of  reform  from  the  writers  of  the 
past  three  hundred  years;  I  have  noticed  their  propositions  and  studied  them, 
but  there  is  none  of  them  that  appeal  to  me,  to  my  judgment,  as  being  so  effica- 
cious and  as  working  so  little  injury,  as  being  so  rational,  gradual,  and  con- 
taining so  little  friction  at  this  movement  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor. 
And  it  is  because  I  am  convinced  of  it,  and  because  my  fellow-workers  are  con- 
vinced of  it,  even  if  many  of  us  can  not  give  expression  to  our  convictions, 
can  not  give  our  reasons  as  intelligently  as  many  others  can,  for  the  faith  that 
is  within  us,  we  too  feel  it,  and  believe  it,  and  know  it,  that  this  movement 
ought  to  succeed. 

Now,  there  was  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  you  asked  me  in  the  early 
part  of  your  questions  which  I  do  not  want  to  evade  or  avoid. 

Mr.  McCleaby.  It  is  whether  your  observations  lead  you  to  believe  that  the 
eight  hours  is  practicable  in  all  callings.  Tou  have  covered  the  ground  partly 
both  in  your  testimony  and  In  your  statement  now. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  I  will  say,  conceding  that  the  law  provides  not  a  uniform  but 
a  maximum  eight-hour  day 

Mr.  McCleaby.  That  is  just  the  point.  Supposing  there  is  a  work  in  progress, 
and  taking  the  illustration  which  the  gentleman  gave  here,  ten  minutes  or 
fifteen  minutes  or  a  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  will  finish  that  piece  of  work,  and 
it  is  not  practicable  to  get  a  crew  that  will  finish  it;  that  is,  men  would  not 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  be  summoned 

Mr.  Gompebs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCleaby.  In  the  interest — and  now  I  am  thinking  of  the  men  who 
work — of  all  concerned,  is  it  advisable  to  have  it  so  that  they  could  not  go  on 
and  finish  that,  and  thus  cripple  the  yards  in  which  they  work,  and  thus  cripple 
themselves?    Is  that  position  well  founded  or  ill  founded? 

Mr.  Gompebs.  During  the  recess  I  made  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  matter  from 

.  a  man  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  and  who  has  been  a 

very  large  observer,  and  he  said,  "  Why,  the  claim  made  is  absolutely  absurd." 

When  they  have  one  of  these  great  big  armor  plates  on  the  crane  they  build  a 

platform,  and  then  the  armor  plate  is  on  the  crane  adjusted  to  a  great  chain 

Mr.  Keegan.  That  is  never  raised  until  the  place  it  is  going  to  be  set  in  is 
ready  for  it.  The  foundation  is  a  permanent  foundation  and  Is  ready  before  it 
is  raised.    They  do  not  have  a  floating  platform. 
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Mr.  McGleaby.  On  the  side  of  the  ship? 

Mr.  Keeqan.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  ready,  generally,  before  the  plate  is  raised, 
and  they  raise.lt  and  put  it  right  on  this  permanent  base. 

Mr.  GoMPEBB.  How  long  does  that  take? 

Mr.  Keeqan.  Five  minutes.  It  is  as  easy  to  handle  50  tons  as  5  pounds  with 
one  of  those  cranes.  Or,  if  it  was  thought  necessary  to  fasten  it,  five  minutes 
if  you  put  a  chain  around  it  that* would  hold  it  overnight,  or  they  would  leave 
the  chain  in  that  way. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  How  about  the  tide? 

Mr.  Keegan.  They  do  not  work  tide  work  always.  They  have  got  past  that. 
They  have  great  long  cranes  in  Cramp's  shipyard  that  go  right  out  in  the  street 
and  take  the  material  off  the  cars  and  travel  right  in  through  the  yard  and  put 
It  on  the  side  of  the  ship,  all  in  one  operation  if  necessary. 

Mr.  McCleaby.  And  the  tide  does  not  affect  them? 

Mr.  Keeqan.  No,  sir ;  the  tide  does  not  They  have  a  crane  built  right  in  the 
yard  which  would  look  to  a  man  who  was  not  a  mechanic  like  an  elevated  rail- 
road— an  elevated  trestle  with  a  chain  running  back  there.  The  weight  does 
not  make  any  difference ;  they  can  lift  any  amount  up  to  100  tons,  one  of  those 
cranes  can.  They  can  handle  those  great  weights  Just  as  easy  as  if  they  only 
weighed  a  ton. 

Mr.  McCleaby.  How  long  does  it  take  to  lift  one  of  those  big  pieces? 

Mr.  Keeqan.  The  sternpost? 

Mr.  McCleaby.  Well,  take  that  for  an  illustration,  then. 

Mr.  Keeqan.  I  should  imagine,  from  my  experience,  the  sternpost  would  be 
one  of  the  most  complicated  pieces  to  put  in  place.  They  very  often  use  a  crane 
in  the  yard,  but  as  a  rule  the  ship's  stern  is  right  out  to  the  water  for  launch- 
ing, and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  use  a  crane  to  put  that  in  from  the  tSLCt  that 
the  tide  at  any  time,  almost,  is  too  low  to  get  in  close  enough  to  the  ship  to  put 
in  those  plates.  That  is  an  ugly  casting,  though  it  is  not  a  large  one.  It  can  be 
handled  better  by  the  rigger  on  shore. 

Mr.  McCleaby.  How  long  does  that  operation  take? 

Mr.  Keeqan.  It  takes  several  days. 

Mr.  McCleaby.  But  they  can  stop  that? 

Mr.  Keeqan.  Tes,  sir;  they  do. 

Mr.  Babtholdt.  It  is  no  matter  how  long  the  work  would  be? 

Mr.  Keeqan.  No,  sir.  I  have  worked  myself  putting  them  in  and  stopped  at 
any  given  time  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  McCleaby.  In  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  men  for  the  eight-hour  day, 
wherever  you  put  it  to  the  men  who  worked  with  their  hands,  t^ey  were  united. 
I  can  well  understand  that ;  but  might  it  not  be  true  that  the  men  were  for  the 
general  proposition  as  we  are  all  for  a  good  thing ;  Just  as  a  farmer  might  like 
to  work  eight  hours  and  like  to  have  a  system  under  which  he  could;  but  yet 
would  the  farmer  like  to  have  a  law  passed  which  would  forbid  him  to  work 
longer? 

Now,  might  not  this  be  true,  that  while  the  men  who  work  in  the  factory 
would  welcome  the  eight-hour  day,  on  the  theory  that  it  would  give  you  greater 
wages  with  greater  efficiency,  would  the  man  welcome  a  law  which  would  say 
to  him,  "Tou  shall  not  be  allowed  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  if  you 
want  to?  " 

Did  you  ever  put  that  side  of  it  to  him? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Yes,  sir;  it  occurred  this  way:  I  have  the  honor  of  belonging 
to  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  of  America.  I  worked  at  my  trade 
twenty-six  years  and  helped  to  the  full  limit  of  whatever  ability  I  am  possessed 
to  advocate  a  shorter  workday  among  my  fellow-craftsmen,  who  were  and  are 
pieceworkers. 

Mr.  McCleaby.  And  therefore  naturally  anxious  to  have  a  long  day,  and 
ambitious? 

Mr.  Gompebs.  Yes,  sir.  Naturally,  if  there  be  any  ground  at  all  for  objection 
to  it,  it  would  be  among  the  pieceworkers. 

Prior  to  1884  the  members  of  my  craft  worked  any  hour  the  notion  took  pos- 
session of  them.  I  do  not  want  to  say  any  hour  they  desired,  because  they  often 
worked  when  they  did  not  desire,  but  any  hour  that  the  notion  or  necessity  took 
possession  of  them.  Now,  the  result  of  it  was  that  they  would  work  usually 
seven  days  in  the  week,  taking  off  Monday  afternoon  and  perhaps  part  of 
Tuesday — ^blue  Monday  and  its  continuation  the  following  day.  They  would 
then  work  as  soon  as  they  could  arise  in  the  morning  until  any  time  at  night. 
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In  1884  a  resolution  was  proposed  at  the  convention  of  tlie  Cigar  Makers' 
International  Union  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  ten  per  day.  That  proposition  was  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote  o^ 
the  members  and  adopted,  and  ten  hours,  after  January,  1885,  was  the  regular 
normal  workday  of  the  members  of  our  craft. 

The  convention  met  at  the  end  of  that  year  and  resolved  that  on  the  1st  of 
January  following  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  nine  per  day  for  the  members, 
and  that  on  the  1st  of  May,  1886,  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  reduced  to  eight 
per  day.  The  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  international 
union  and  ratified  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  and  that  law  has  been  in  force 
ftom  that  day  until  this,  with  a  provision  that  any  member  who  works  more 
than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day  shall  be  fined  50  cents  for  each  such 
violation. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  cigar  makers'  union,  and  fines 
are  published  in  our  official  Journal  or  referred  to  our  members  on  that  board* 
80  that  of  course  the  violations  of  the  law  of  the  International  Cigar  Makers' 
Union  in  the  year  are  well  known. 

Mr.  McClbaby.  That  is  in  your  total  membership? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS,  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCleaby.  What  proportion  of  the  dgar  makers  of  the  country  are  In 
that  union? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Sixty-five  or  70  per  cent,  or  more.  And  except  in  a  few  di»- 
tricts  our  rule  applies,  and  I  should  say  that  the  improved  condition  of  the 
union  cigar  makers,  so  far  as  their  wages  and  condition  of  general  intelligence 
and  manhood  and  character  is  concerned,  has  been  so  marked  it  is  a  source  of 
the  greatest  gratification  to  the  men  who  have  observed  it. 

Mr.  Tbacet.  Might  I  say  that  in  some  instances,  also  in  many  places  in  the 
country,  the  cigar  makers  hav%  voluntarily  reduced  their  hours  by  three  on 
Saturday,  working  eight  hours  a  day  the  other  five  days  in  the  week.  They 
have  voluntarily  done  that. 

Mr.  McCleaby.  That  is  less  than  five  hours? 

Mr.  Gompebs.  Tes,  sir.  Now,  this  law  was  ratified,  every  member  having  a 
right  to  vote. 

Mr.  McCleaby.  Was  it  a  secret  vote? 
•     Mr.  Gompebs.  Yes,  sir.    For  example,  in  the  German-American  Typographia, 
of  which  Mr.  Bartholdt  was  member  in  his  young  manhood,  and  in  which  we 
are  very  proud  of  him 

Mr.  Babtholdt.  I  am  proud  of  it,  too. 

Mr.  Gompebs  (continuing).  They  have  a  five-hour  day,  and  there  is  no  organi- 
zation on  earth — no  association  on  earth — ^which  is  more  democratically  con- 
ducted. There  is  nothing  binding  upon  the  members  unless  the  members  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it  by  a  referendum  vote,  and  the  same  is  true,  too, 
of  my  organization. 

The  members  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  on  May  20  were 
out  on  strike  to  the  number  of  nearly  85,000 — there  were  fully  80,000  nonunion 
men  out  on  strike  on  May  20,  1001 — ^to  procure  a  nine-hour  day.  That  is  not 
mere  sentiment.  It  is  not  a  question  of  trying  or  being  in  favor  of  a  thing  pro 
forma,  the  same  as  anyone  else  is  in  favor  of  a  good  thing;  but  when  men 
will  go  out  on  a  strike  with  the  possibility  of  going  hungry  for  a  while  or  being 
on  short  rations  for  a  time  and  being  deprived  of  the  little  pleasures  that  men 
indulge  in  while  they  are  at  work  and  receiving  their  wages  in  order  to  secure 
the  shorter  workday,  that  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  their  hearts  and  souls 
are  all  committed  to  it. 

Mr.  McCleaby.^  That  betokens  there  is  some  good  reason — or,  at  least,  a 
reason  satisfactory  to  them — ^for  the  willingness  to  forego  their  private  choice. 
Now,  on  what  grounds  do  they  Justify  that?  That  is  a  serious  thing  for  a  man 
to  say,  "  I  will  forego  my  choice." 

Mr.  FuBUSETH.  For  the  general  good  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  McCleaby.  The  individual  man  must  have  some  reason  for  foregoing  his 
private  choice.    What  is  it? 

Mr.  Babtholdt.  The  private  choice  to  work  longer.  He  foregoes  that  for  the 
common  good. 

Mr.  E^BUSBTH.  For  the  common  good ;  and  for  his  own  also. 

Mr.  Gompebs.  Experience  has  taught  him  that  it  will  bring  an  increased  wage 
and  better  conditions.  That  is  true  of  every  wage-earner  in  the  country  the 
world  over. 
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Mr.  McCleaby.  They  can  not  share  a  smaller  result  and  each  one  get  more. 
There  must  be  a  greater  result.  There  Is  only  one  way  to  have  a  bigger  share 
of  pie — either  to  have  fewer  working  at  It  or  a  bigger  pie. 

Mr.  GoMPEBs.  There  Is  a  Joint  resolution  pending  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives  which,  if  it  is  passed,  will  effect  a 
change  hi  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  an  addition  to  the  Consti- 
tution, granting  to  Congress  the  right  to  regulate  and  to  establish  uniform  hours 
of  labor  in  the  different  States  in  the  country  in  manufacturing  industries. 

Now,  I  Just  want  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  a  statement  which  Judge  Payson 
has  made,  and  which  I  think  I  ought  not  to  allow  to  pass  unchallenged*  That  is, 
he  said  that  the  bill  is  the  result  of  the  political  labor  agitators — that  it  is  predi- 
cated upon  the  idea  that  men  should  look  to  the  Government  of  the  country  for 
all  their  relief  and  all  their  ills. 

Now,  this  is  tsLT  from  the  truth.  As  I  indicated  a  little  earlier  in  my  state- 
ment to  the  committee,  we  try  to  do  all  we  can  by  agreement  with  our  em- 
ployers, by  unions,  by  organizations,  by  practical  application  of  concerted  effort 
and  unity,  and  only  to  that  extent  where  the  Government  enters  as  an  employer 
or  aids  another  employer  in  strengthening  his  position  and  in  doing  work  for  the 
Government,  we  insist  that  the  Government  must  deal  with  that  branch  of  It 
and  in  so  far  at  least  as  its  work  is  concerned. 

As  to  its  Influence,  we  understand  that  very  easily ;  we  grant  it  very  readily 
that  that  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  men  who  would  work  ten  hours  in  the 
same  plant  with  men  who  were  working  eight  hours;  that  the  men  who  were 
working  ten  hours  would  soon  insist  upon  the  application  of  the  eight-hour  rule 
to  themselves.    There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  McC^LEABY.  Suppose  this  alternative ;  supposing  the  companies  now  taking 
Government  work  would  say  it  is  only  a  small  part,  as  I  understand  the  state- 
ment of  Judge  Payson  to  be  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  work,  far  leas  than 
half ;  suppose  that  these  companies  were  to  say,  "  We  can  far  better  forego  the 
smaller  part  than  the  larger  part,  and  we  will  simply  forego  the  Government 
work;*'  the  alternative  being  that  the  Government  should  do  its  own  work. 
Would  you  accept  that  alternative? 

Mr.  GoMPEBs.  If  that  were  the  alternative,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  it  at 
all,  but  I  believe,  I  am  satisfied,  that  the  Government  will  never  be  confronted 
with  that  alternative.  The  contractors  would  undoubtedly  bid  for  that  work, 
and  bid  with  each  other  for  it,  or  bid  against  each  other  for  it,  and  so  conduct 
their  industries  that  it  would  be  all  practically  upon  the  eight-hour  basis.  The 
tendency  would  be  in  that  direction,  and  It  would  simply  give  it  an  impetus.  I 
am  satisfied  that  that  would  be  the  result. 
The  Government  contractors,  like  the  poor,  we  always  have  with  us. 
I  want  to  say  too,  Mr.  McCleary,  that  I  think  that  it  is  not  the  nice  thing  to 
do  or  say,  it  is  not  the  wise  thing  to  say  and  do,  to  be  continually  holding  up 
the  bogy  of  socialism  when  any  workmen  of  their  representatives  ask  for  any 
relief  at  the  hands  of  the  Government.    It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  do. 

If,  for  instance,  what  we  ask  is  socialism,  and  you  convince  us  that  it  is  true, 
do  you  not  see  that  you  at  once  make  socialists  of  us? 
Mr.  McCleaby.  You  will  not  be  afraid  of  the  name? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  We  will  not  be  afraid  of  the  name,  and  as  to  other  men  also 
who,  like  us,  stand  as  plain  everyday  American  citizens  who  try  to  do  our  duty, 
who  try  to  protect  ourselves,  who  seek  nothing  violent,  seek  no  violent  reform, 
but  something  that  is  substantial  and  progressive,  if  you  designate  every  one  of 
us  as  socialists  because  of  that,  why  it  simply  means  the  next  step.  It  will  not 
deter  men  from  regarding  ociallsm,  or  looking  inquiringly  into  what  constitutes 
socialists  and  socialism. 

Now,  shall  I  say  anything  in  regard  to  the  New  York  Sun,  in  reply  to  the  New 
York  Sun,  as  to  the  attitude  for  or  against  labor  upon  any  proposition?  This, 
too,  I  think,  might  be  well  left  to  the  conscience  of  the  writers  and  editors  of 
the  paper  and  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Members-  of  Congress. 

Mr.  McCleaby.  Am  I  correct  in  the  understanding  I  had  that  you  did  not  look 
for  or  aim  at  the  limitation  of  production? 
Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  a  fact 

Mr.  McCleaby.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that,  because  I  have  heard  men  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  less  men  do  the  less  men  would  have  to  do.  Of  course  the 
only  way  for  each  to  have  a  bigger  piece  is  to  have  less  to  divide. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  We  want  to  produce  more  and  to  have  a  larger  share  of  that 
which  we  produce,  and  we  are  going  to  have  it — agoing  to  have  it  by  this  law, 
and  going  to  have  it  outside  this  law,  and  I  have  every  belief  and  hope  that  the 
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honorable  committee  will  report  this  bill  favorably,  and  that  the  House  will 
pass  it,  and  I  trust  that  the  Senate,  too,  may  pass  it,  and  that  it  may  become  a 
law  witliin  the  life  of  this  Congress;  but  if  it  does  not,  that  is  not  going  to  dis- 
hearten us  a  bit.  It  will  simply  make  us  more  determined  that  it  shall  pass. 
Perhaps  it  will  make  the  feeling  a  little  more  intense  and  bitter,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  desist  in  demanding  at  the  hands  of  Ck)ngre8s  the  passage  of  this  bill 
until  it  graces  the  statute  books  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Tracby.  What  do  you  think  of  the  statement  of  Judge  Payson,  that  this 
bill  will  not  become  a  law? 

Mr.  GoMPBBs.  Perhaps  he  may  have  sources  of  information  denied  to  me.  It 
is  possible  that  he  has,  as  did  our  deceased  friend,  Senator  Kyle. 

But  in  spite  of  all  opposition  the  eight-hour  rule  and  law  will  and  must  soon 
be  the  daily  limit  of  America's  workers.  Speed  the  day  of  its  universal  enforce- 
ment. We  ask  you  to  aid  us  in  the  enactment  of  this  humane  and  economically 
sound,  morally  righteous,  socially  and  politically  wise  proposition. 

Statement  of  Mb.  Andrew  Furvseth,  Representing  the  Seamen's 

Organization. 

Mr.  FuRUSETH.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  represent 
the  seamen.  The  question  has  been  raised  here,  Why  are  the  seamen  excluded? 
I  think  it  might  be  necessary  and  projier  that  that  should  be  told.  We  work 
twelve  hours  a  day  at  sea,  and  more  likely  we  work  all  the  time.  I  will  explain, 
as  shortly  as  I  can,  the  routine  of  life,  and  you  will  see  from  that  the  impossi- 
bility of  dealing  with  the  seaman's  life  in  a  bill  such  as  this. 

In  what  we  call  a  good  vessel  we  are  divided  into  two  watches,  one  called  the 
starboard  watch  and  the  other  the  port  watch,  one  nominally  under  the  control 
of  the  captain  but  really  under  the  control  of  the  second  officer,  the  other 
under  the  control  of  the  first  officer.  The  twenty-four  hours  are  divided  as 
follows:  I  will  begin  at  8  o'clock  at  night.  The  starboard  watch  takes  from 
8  o'clock  until  12. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  These  are  vessels  at  sea? 

Mr.  FuRUSETH.  Yes;  I  am  dealing  with  vessels  at  sea.  The  port  watch  takes 
from  12  to  4  in  the  morning;  the  starboard  watch  from  4  until  8;  the  port 
watch  from  8  until  12;  the  starboard  watch  from  12  until  4.  Now,  there  are 
four  hours  remaining,  and  that  is  cut  up  into  two  in  order  that  it  shall  not 
come  the  same  road  all  the  time.  Those  four  hours  are  cut  up  into  two,  from 
,  4  to  6  and  from  6  to  8.  They  are  called  dog  watches,  so  that  it  changes  around 
for  the  next  day.  We  do  not  get  the  same  watch,  from  8  to  12,  and  from  12  to 
4,  and  so  on. 

That  is  for  the  usual  and  ordinary  management  of  the  vessel  and  for  doing 
the  usual  and  ordinary  work  that  takes  place  and  must  necessarily  be  done  on 
board  of  a  vessel.  When  there  is  any  more  than  ordinary  occasion  for  it — 
it  may  be  the  shortening  of  sails,  or  it  may  be  the  setting  of  sails,  or  it  may 
be  doing  this  or  that  or  the  other  thing,  the  hundred-odd  things  that  are  done 
aboard  of  a  vessel  for  her  management — the  watch  below  is  called  out,  and 
sometimes  we  do  not  get  the  watch  below  that  we  should  get,  but  you  see  that 
even  under  the  ordinary  conditions,  where  the  watches  are  going  in  their  regu- 
lar way,  there  is  twelve  hours'  work.  In  what  we  call  a  bad  vessel  the  watches 
run  the  same  way,  but  we  do  not  get  any  watch  below  from  12  o'clock  in  the 
day  until  8  o'clock  at  night.  We  get  no  chance  to  rest  or  sleep.  We  are  kept 
*  on  watch  and  kept  at  work,  except  for  an  hour  or  so,  between  7  and  8. 

Then  there  are  some  vessels,  particularly  steamers,  where  they  have  what 
we  call  calashe  watches,  a  name  taken  from  the  Bast  Indies,  where  we  sleep 
whenever  we  can  and  work  whenever  we  are  called  upon.  That  is  not  very 
common,  and  is  extremely  unwife.  Even  the  ordinary  situation  is  not  the  best 
that  It  could  possibly  be  made,  but  It  is  all  right.  We  are  not  making  any  com- 
plaint about  it,  and  never  did.  As  long  as  they  have  the  necessary  number  of 
skilled  men  on  a  vessel  to  do  the  ordlnAry  work,  and  leave  the  watch  below  to 
stay  below  and  have  the  rest  they  should  have,  we  have  no  special  complaint; 
but  if  a  man  does  not  get  the  watch  below  In  the  afternoon  he  does  not  get 
enough  sleep. 

He  goes  on  deck  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning— or  rather  he  is  called  out  at  7, 
because  we  take  our  meals  during  our  watch  below — and  works  all  the  fore- 
noon, all  the  afternoon,  and  then  from  8  o'clock  to  12  that  night,  and  goes  below 
from  12  until  4.  That  gives  us  about  three  hours  and  a  half  of  sleep  in  some 
twenty  hours.  In  the  sea  lore  the  most  dangerous  time  on  the  vessel  Is  the 
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watch  from  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  6.  Those  two  hours  are  called  the 
graveyard  watch.  That  is  the  time  when  the  graveyard  is  open,  and  the  acci- 
dents that  have  caused  the  greatest  amount  of  loss  of  life  usually  come  at  that 
time. 

I  can  give  you  a  very  s)iort  instance  of  an  experience  that  I  had  myself. 
After  having  been  on  deck  in  that  way,  I  was  called  up  in  the  ordinary  way 
again  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  I  went  on  the  lookout.  I  was  on  a  vessel 
In  the  Indian  Ocean.  I  came  on  deck  and  walked  up  and  down  on  the  forecastle 
head,  half  asleep.  I  had  to  relieve  the  lookout  and  the  lookout  said,  **  Well,  I 
have  reported  that  ship."  I  did  not  really  know  what  he  had  told  me.  I  was 
not  conscious  of  what  was  going  on.  I  was  too  sleepy ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  some- 
body behind  me,  that  is,  down  on  deck,  said,  "  She  is  coming  right  for  us,"  and 
then  I  woke  up.  I  really  woke  up.  I  looked,  and  on  our  weather  bow  was  a 
vessel  coming  toward  us.     We  were  going  about  9  knots  on  the  wind. 

She  was  going  before  the  wind  and  coming  down,  right  down  on  us.  She  was 
running  11  or  12  knots.  We  were  loaded  with  salt.  What  she  was  loaded  with 
we  never  knew.  If  we  had  gone  on  the  way  we  were  going,  and  she  had  gone 
on  the  way  she  was  going,  we  would  have  been  caught  right  between  the  main 
fore  rigging — that  is.  a  little  forward  of  the  midships  of  the  vessel,  and  Just  as 
sure  as  we  had  struck  each  other,  both  vessels  would  have  gone  down.  Well,  the 
world  would  simply  have  known  that  two  vessels  were  missing ;  that  is  all.  The 
watch  that  I  had  relieved  had  not  gone  below.  They  were  standing  looking  at 
this  vessel  coming,  and  the  mate  called  the  skipper.  He  came  out  undressed, 
and  he  looked  and  said,  "  Let  go  the  lee  braces." 

That  helped  to  stop  the  speed  of  our  vessel,  you  understand,  and  he  sung  out 
to  me  on  the  forecastle  head  to  ring  the  bell  to  call  the  attention  of  the  other 
vessel.  Those  on  board  of  her  were,  to  all  api)earauce,  apparently  unconscious 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  anything  ahead  of  them.  They  had  been  called  out 
the  same  as  we  had  been,  and  the  man  on  the  forecastle  head  was  probably  In 
the  same  condition  I  was  In  when  I  came  on  the  forecastle  head.  Perhaps  the 
officer  on  the  bridge,  or  on  the  poop  deck,  as  We  call  it  in  a  sailing  vessel,  was 
in  the  same  condition  I  was  in  also.  So  they  did  not  see  anything,  and  it  was 
simply  accident  that  we  did. 

The  man  at  the  wheel,  an  old  seaman,  said  to  the  captain,  "  Shall  I  put  the 
wheel  hard  down?"  The  captain  said,  "  Yes."  He  did  put  the  wheel  hard 
down  and  brought  the  vessel  up  in  the  wind,  which  stopped  her  speed,  because 
the  wind  then  came  into  her  sails  from  forward  instead  of  from  aft.  We  were 
standing  on  the  forecastle  head  when  she  passed  right  by  us,  and  I  could  have 
taken  this  piece  of  glass  and  thrown  it  on  her  deck.  The  danger  of  collision 
was  caused  entirely  by  the  lack  of  rest. 

I  presume  things  are  the  same  in  other  directions — ^that  lack  of  rest  will  pro- 
duce the  same  effect ;  but  you  can  see  from  the  routine  in  a  vessel  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  apply  a  law  such  as  this  to  a  vessel  at  sea.  It  is  simply  out  of  th€ 
question.  For  that  reason,  when  the  chairman  of  this  committee  some  six  years 
ago  drafted  this  bill,  I  spoke  with  him  about  it  and  talked  the  matter  over,  and 
after  seeing  Mr.  Fuller,  he  said :  "  We  will  put  that  exception  in,  not  to  apply 
to  transportation  by  land  or  water,  simply  because  it  is  inapplicable  to  the  in- 
herent condition  of  transportation  by  land  and  water." 

Mr.  GiLBEBT.  Why  could  yon  not  have  three  shifts  instead  of  two? 

Mr.  FuBusBTH.  We  have  two  shifts  on  a  vessel. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  mean  to  say,  why  could  you  not  have  three  shifts  and  have 
each  one  work  eight  hours  Instead  of  twelve  hours? 

Mr.  FuRUSETH.  You  mean  have  four  hours  on  deck  and  eight  hours  below? 
That  is  a  three-watch  system.  That  is  used  in  the  fireroom  of  a  vessel,  where 
It  Is  simply  out  of  the  question  for  a  man  to  stand  more  than  four  hours  unless 
he  can  get  eight  hours'  sleep.  The  firemen  in  the  stokeholds  have  the  three- 
watch  system.  On  other  vessels  it  would  be  well  enough  if  we  could  get  the  two- 
watch  system,  but  we  do  not  get  It.  There  is  a  bill  before  Congress  now  in 
which  we  ask  to  get  it.    What  time  it  will  be  considered  is  another  matter. 

Now,  Just  one  word  more  on  the  matter  of  the  influence  that  the  additional 
hope  or  lack  of  hope  may  have  on  men.  I  knew  a  man  In  California,  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  who  was  roving  around  the  world  like  sailors  do.  He  was  from 
Texas,  and  from  his  talk  evidently  he  had  a  family  In  Texas  from  whom  he  had 
parted  in  some  way  or  other.  He  was  very  much  of  a  drunkard.  He  drank 
everything  he  got  hold  of  in  a  peculiarly  reckless  way.  One  day  somebody — I 
do  not  know  who  it  was ;  the  Lord  or  somebody— sent  him  hope  in  the  shape  of 
a  winning  in  the  Louisiana  lottery  amounting  to  some  $3,700. 
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It  absolutely  and  utterly  changed  the  man  within  a  week  from  being  a  drunk- 
ard, from  being  careless,  not  caring  anything  for  anybody  or  anything,  to  an 
entirely  different  man.  He  changed  absolutely,  and  within  three  weeks  he  went 
back  to  his  family.    There  is  the  difference  between  hope  and  the  lack  of  it. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  He  became  a  capitalist? 

Mr.  B^BUSETH.  Well,  from  his  point  of  view,  perhaps.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  have  a  saying  among  sailors,  when  they  get  paid  off  with  a  couple  of 
dollars — "Well,  what's  the  use,  boys;  we  can't  buy  a  farm  with  this,  anyhow; 
let's  have  another  drink." 

The  spirit  of  the  lack  of  hope,  the  man  who  has  given  up  the  struggle,  has 
been  expressed  by  Rudyard  Kipling  better  than  by  any  other  man  who  wrote 
in  the  English  language  in  the  "  Ballad  of  the  Bollivar."  There  is  one  verse  in 
it  that  I  think  I  can  recollect : 

Seven  men  from  all  the  world. 

Back  to  town  again. 
Rolling  down  the  Ratcllff  road. 

Drunk  and  raising  Cain; 
Seven  men  from  out  of  hell, 

Went  to  founder,  we 
Euchred  God  Almighty's  storm, 

Bluffed  the  eternal  sea. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  Ji,  1904. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner  in  the  chair. 

The  Chaibman.  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  day  set  for  the  beginning  of  the  hear- 
ings on  this  eight-hour  bill.  No  application  for  hearings  have  been  made  except 
by  those  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  it  was  in  deference  to  the  applications  for 
hearings  in  opposition  that  a  time  was  set  for  the  committee  to  take  up  the 
bill.  Mr.  Clerk,  is  there  any  application  on  file  by  anybody  to  be  heard  in 
advocacy  of  the  bill? 

The  Clerk.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  If  I  may  ask  your  attention  for  a  moment,  I  desire  to  say  that 
this  bill,  or  substantially  this  bill,  has  been  before  the  last  three  Congresses 
and  reported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  these  Congresses,  and 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote.  We 
whoT  advocate  the  passage  of  this  bill  believe  that  because  of  these  facts,  be- 
cause notwithstanding  the  large  array  of  local  talent  which  has  been  retained 
and  has  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill  in  former  Congresses, 
and  before  this  committee,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  time 
was  taken  up  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill  in  presenting  evidence,  and  the  op- 
ponents being  unable  to  persuade  any  prolonged  hearings,  these  hearings  being 
very  largely  printed,  the  evidence  being  printed,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  present  testimony  in  favor  of  this  bill.  Our  arguments  are 
in  print  and  we  are  easily  accessible  to  the  members  of  this  committee  and  to  the 
Members  of  Congress.  If  the  opponents  were  to  adduce  any  particular  new 
feature,  we  would  then  feel  warranted  in  asking  the  indulgence  of  the  committee 
to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  submit  evidence,  or  arguments,  to  disprove  the  con- 
tention of  the  opposition.  And,  further,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  is  very  largely  made  up  of  the  same  members  that  constituted  the 
committee  last  Congress  and  in  previous  Congresses — all  these  things  taken 
together — it  seems  to  us  unnecessary  to  submit  any  proof  or  any  evidence  as  to 
the  advisability  or  necessity  or  wisdom  of  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Permit  me  to  say  that  the  gentleman  who  has  addressed  the 
committee  was  not — unconsciously,  perhaps — very  complimentary  to  this  com- 
mittee. This  is  the  committee  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  composed  largely  of  new  members  of 
Congress,  new  members  of  the  committee,  and  it  is  not  the  same  committee,  not 
nearly  the  same  committee,  that  considered  this  matter  in  the  last  Congress, 
and  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  members  of  his  committee  desire  all  that  is 
necessary  and  important  for  them  to  hear  with  regard  to  this  bill. 

Another  thing;  this  is  not  the  same  bill  that  was  before  the  former  com- 
mittee, and  in  some  respects  it  is  not  substantially  the  same  bill  as  was  pre- 
sented for  the  consideration  of  this  committee  at  the  last  Congress.  It  is  true 
the  central  idea  is  the  same — that  is,  to  compel  directly  Government  contractors 
to  adopt  a  fast  eight-hour  system,  and  indirectly  to  compel  large  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country  to  follow  suit.    That  is  the  object  of  the  bill. 
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On  the  first  division,  as  to  Government  contractors,  with  the  permission  of  the 
chairman  and  the  comnilttee,  I  would  say— I  do  not  wish  to  extend  my  remartcs 
at  this  time,  but  it  seems  opportune  to  say  this  much— tliat  this  present  biU 
avowedly  is  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  shipbuilding  interests  and  those 
manufacturers  who  supply  materials  for  ships  to  adopt  the  eight-hour  system. 
In  other  words,  in  this  country  of  ours  of  equal  rights— we  believe  in' equal 
rights,  all  of  us  believe  that  without  regard  to  party,  and  whether  we  have  them 
or  not  is  another  question— It  is  proposed  by  this  bill  to  sustain  a  principle 
which  is  obnoxious  to  every  theory  upon  which  our  countrj'  has  grown.  If  the 
committee  will  carefully  read  the  bill,  it  will  be  noticed  that  nearly  everything 
is  excluded,  and  if  you  go  further  and  inquire  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  par- 
ticular bill,  please  read  the  record  of  the  proceedings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  last  Congress.  I  say  "avowedly,"  be- 
cause time  and  again  the  chairman  of  the  committee  very  plainly  indicated,  in 
fact  several  times  he  plainly  said,  that  everybody  was  excluded  except  the  con- 
structors of  ships  and  the  makers  of  steel  which  went  into  the  construction  of 
ships.  For  that  reason  I  think  it  is  important,  first,  that  the  committee  should 
understand  the  full  scope  of  this  bill.  Therefore  it  should  have  hearings  for 
that  purpose,  and  I,  of  course,  go  bcjond  that ;  I  feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those 
who  favor  the  bill  to  explain  why  such  an  un-American  measure  should  be 
forced  through  this  conmiittee.  On  that,  before  sitting  down,  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  a  paragraph  from  the  argument  that  I  had  the  honor  of  making 
before  the  committee,  or  its  predecessor,  on  March  18,  1902,  and  I  hope  I  will 
not  be  tempted  to  make  any  further  remarks  at  this  session. 

The  paragraph  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  McCammon.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  In  present- 
ing the  final  argument  on  behalf  of  certain  companies  and  individuals  who  have 
heretofore  contracted  with  the  Government,  it  seems  incumbent  on  me  to  dis- 
claim any  opi)osition  either  to  the  theory  of  those  who  advocate  an  eight-hour 
system  or  to  the  practical  application  of  an  eight-hour  system  where  the  consent 
of  the  various  trades  and  manufacturers  which  produce  the  same  or  nearly 
similar  articles  as  are  contracted  for  from  time  to  time  by  the  Government  is 
unanimous.  This  consent  must  necessarily  be  practically  unanimous  or  uni- 
versal, else  the  advantage  must  be  with  the  establishment  which  employs  men 
to  work  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  producing  substantially  the  Siime  product  as 
those  working  shorter  hours.  Our  opposition  is  to  no  theory,  to  no  prin<ilple, 
but  is  directed  to  the  vicious  attempt  to  compel  a  Government  contractor  to  be 
placed  at  a  distidvautage  in  connection  with  producers  in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness if  the  bill  under  discussion  should  become  a  law." 

The  meaning  of  that  last  paragraph  is,  and  it  must  be  evident  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  a  shipbuilder  to  construct 
Government  ships  under  an  eight-hour  system  and  ships  for  commercial  use 
under  the  ten-hour  system. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  It  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
will  appreciate  the  fact  that  Judge  McCammon  is  the  sponsor  for  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  safety  of  the  committee,  particularly  as  directed  by  the  Insinua- 
tions coming  from  myself.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not  thank  him;  I 
can  not  appreciate  his  volunteered  defense  of  either  the  committee  or  the  at- 
tempt to  give  to  me  a  motive  and  a  purpose  that  was  furthest  from  my  mind. 
1  say  again  that  the  hearings  before  this  committee  have  been  as  prolonged  as 
perhaps  the  hearings  on  any  other  measure  that  has  dragged  through  any  num- 
ber of  Congresses  In  the  history  of  our  country.  I  know  of  no  measure  that 
has  ever  been  considered  by  Congress  or. by  a  committee  of  Congress  where 
there  have  been  more  prolonged  hearings  than  there  have  been  upon  this  bill 
or  substantially  this  bill.     Judge  McCammon 

(The  speaker  mispronounced  the  name,  as  he  had  done  once  before  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  calling  him  "  Judge  Cammon.") 

Mr.  McCammon.  Excuse  me;  to  whom  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  The  gentleman  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  refer  to  me  by  name 
at  all. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  referred  to  you  as  "  the  gentleman."  I  supiwse  that  ought 
to  satisfy  most  anyone. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes;  but  the  manner  of  the  expression  conveyed  perhaps  more 
than  the  words  conveyed. 

Mr.  McCammon.  You  know  better  than  that. 

Mr.  Gompers.  However,  we  should  not  dispute  about  anything  of  that  sort. 

The  gentleman  appearing  in  opposition  to  this  bill  and  who  has  just  addressed 
you  said  that  this  is  not  the  same  bill  and  that  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
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substantially  the  same  bill,  although  he  admits  that  in  a  measure  it  carries 
with  it  the  same  principles  which  he  immediately  proceeds  to  attack,  but  he 
fails  to  say  to  you  that  the  bill  is  a  modification,  if  anything,  of  the  previous 
bills  that  have  been  considered  by  this  committee,  and  not  as  by  Indirection  or 
silence  he  desired  to  convey  to  the  committee  that  it  is  an  extension  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  former  bills. 

You  will  have  observed  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  remarks  in  which  we  are 
supposed  to  consider  the  setting  of  times  for  hearings,  if  any,  the  gentleman 
appearing  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  right  in  the  beginning  of  this  preliminary 
discussion  as  to  fixing  a  time  for  hearings,  if  any,  interjects  one  of  the  most 
important  arguments  (which  in  his  judgment  is  important)  before  this  commit- 
tee. And  why?  It  is  not  difficult  to  discern  or  infer.  He  desires  in  advance  to 
prejudice  the  minds  of  the  committee  against  the  bill,  and  hopes  to  make  it 
necessary  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  meet  that  argument  now. 

I  will  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  it;  that  is  all.  We  will  answer  it  in  that 
way — that  the  bill  under  consideration  is  not  un-American,  that  it  is  wise,  that 
it  is  good  public  policy,  that  it  is  safe  industrially,  that  it  is  a  measure  of  econ- 
omy, and  one  calculated  to  advance  the  citizenship  and  the  manhood  of  our 
people. 

I  do  not  want,  however,  to  enter  into  an  argument  upon  the  merits  of  the 
bill.  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  made  any  request  or  application  to  be 
heard  before  this  committee  upon  the  bill,  and  until  we  know  what  the  oppo- 
sition may  have  to  present  against  it  we  shall  rest  content  with  the  evidence 
that  we  have  adduced  and  the  arguments  we  have  made  in  support  of  the  bill, 
which  is  substantially  the  one  now  before  you. 

We  ask  and  we  hope  and  we  expect  that  a  bill  which  has  received  the  favor- 
able consideration  and  report  of  the  Committee  on  I^bor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  past  three  Congresses,  a  bill  that  was  passed  by  practically 
a  unanimous  vote  of  the  House,  a  bill  that  in  the  Senate  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  at  various  times  reported 
favorably  by  the  committee — and  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  this  bill  has  there 
been  any  unfavorable  report  by  any  committee — will  be  considered  a  bill  upon 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  prolonged  hearings,  and  upon  which  prolonged 
hearings  will  not  be  permitted. 

The  policy  not  only  indicated  but  demonstrated  before  previous  Congresses 
has  be€ui  to  prolong  the  hearings,  that  has  been  the  policy  of  those  opposed  to 
the  bill ;  it  has  been  their  policy  to  make  application  to  be  heard,  to  submit  evi- 
dence from  time  to  time  prolonging  the  hearings. 

The  gentleman  who  appeared  this  morning  and  who  made  the  argument  in 
opposition  to  the  bill  and  made  the  point  he  has  made,  has  been  long  connected 
with  the  opposition  to  this  bill,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  long  a  time  as  the  time  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  being  connected  with  those  who  advocate  its  passage,  and 
I  know  the  tactics  that  have  been  employed  by  those  opposed  to  this  bill  ever 
since  it  has  been  before  Congress. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  bill  is  not  a  vicious  one;  it  has  never 
been  conceived  as  a  vicious  bill,  and  it  is  not  harbored  in  the  minds  of  its  advo- 
cates as  a  vicious  bill,  and  in  proof  there  is  no  successful  charge  of  that  char- 
acter that  can  be  made.  No  man  can  honestly  and  truthfully  say  that  a  bill 
which  in  its  effect  will  help  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  daily  toil  of  the  work- 
ing people  of  our  country  can  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  regarded  as 
a  vicious  measure. 

I  shall  not  argue  this  bill  at  this  morning's  session,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gen- 
tlemen. I  say  that  we  are  disinclined  to  submit  any  evidence  in  supjwrt  of  this 
bill  at  any  time  or  submit  any  argument  in  its  favor.  We  believe  that  the  record 
in  print,  voluminous  documents,  contain  the  arguments  and  evidence  of  l)oth 
those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  those  who  are  opiwsed  to  it,  and  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  have  any  further  extended  hearings  or  take  any  further 
extended  evidence  in  regard  to  the  i)euding  measure.  We  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  new  point  or  a  particle  of  new  evidence  that  the  opix>sition  can  pre- 
sent— I  may  be  doing  the  opponents  of  the  bill  an  injustice,  but,  if  so,  it  is  not 
Intentional— I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  new  they  can  present  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  measure  which  is  not  already  in  print.  They  hope,  I  believe,  to 
take  up  the  time  and  prolong  the  hearings  and  make  it  appear  how  necessary 
it  is  for  you  gentlemen  to  hear  evidence  and  hear  further  arguments,  and  then 
they  will  prolong  the  arguments,  and  then  if  you  should  favor  the  bill — and 
we  hope  you  will  and  report  it  for  passage — ^they  will  pursue  the  same  course 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  they  will  pursue  the 
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same  procrastinating  course  before  that  committee,  and  then  employ  the  same 
means  to  secure  its  defeat  by  the  Senate  that  has  been  employed  in  former 
Congresses. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  nothing  further  to  add  this  morning  to 
what  I  have  already  submitted  to  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  move  we  call  upon  the  opponents  of  this  bill  to  proceed  with 
their  evidence  and  arguments. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  representative  of  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers here? 

Mr.  Gushing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  full  name  and  take  a  place  at  the  end  of  the 
table  if  you  wish  to  address  the  committee. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Marshal  Cushing,  Secretary  of  the  National  Association 

OF  Manufacturers. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  expected  that  the  advocates  of  this  bill 
would  present  arguments  to-day  in  Its  favor,  understanding  that  it  was  a  totally 
new  bill,  and  that  the  committee  was  new  and  would  naturally  be  interested  to 
bear  arguments  in  favor  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  arguments  against  it. 

Mr.  Moore  and  myself  are  here  as  lookers  on  and  listeners  simply  to-day. 
We  should  like  opportunity  later  on  to  produce  witnesses  against  a  favorable 
report  on  the  bill.  We  should  only  be  too  glad  to  accommodate  the  committee 
with  reference  to  later  days.  Next  week,  Thursday,  if  that  Is  a  regular  meet- 
ing day,  we  will  be  on  hand  with  our  witnesses. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  prepared,  then,  to  go  on  this  morning? 

Mr.  Cushing.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Speaking  for  myself  only,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  new  Member 
of  Congress  and  a  new  member  of  this  committee.  It  is  true  that  I  can  read 
the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  former  committee,  but  the  whole  subject 
Is  new  to  me,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  a  discussion  on  both  sides,  and  a  full 
discussion,  and  I  think  opportunity  ought  to  be  given  to  both  sides.  If  they  are 
not  ready  to-day,  then  some  other  day.  This  Is  an  Important  matter,  and  It  Is 
one  that  I  would  like  to  be  Informed  upon  in  order  that  I  might  make  up  my 
mind  as  to  what  is  right  in  the  premises.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  may  be 
some  new  things  presented  for  the  enlightenment  of  this  committee  outside  of 
the  testimony  that  was  taken  before.  Therefore,  I  would  suggest  that  we  hear 
both  sides  and  give  every  opportimity  for  a  full  hearing  at  such  times  as  may 
-  be  suitable  and  convenient  to  both  sides. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say.  Judge,  that  it  has  always  been  our  practice  to  hear 
both  sides,  and,  further,  that  the  opposition  has  generally  been  presented  first 
and  then  answers  to  the  opposition. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Of  course  that  is  a  mere  method  of  procedure.  I  do  not  care 
how  you  proceed — whether  the  opposition  is  to  be  heard  first  or  those  who  favor 
the  bill  are  heard  first — that  is  immaterial  so  long  as  there  is  a  full  discussion 
on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  About  how  many  days  were  consumed  In  the  former  hearings? 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  took  the  bill  up  on  the  15th  of  February  and 
discussed  It,  I  think,  until  the  0th  of  March,  which  was  the  day  set  for  the  clos- 
ing of  the  hearings,  and,  If  I  remember  rightly,  extended  them  a  week  longer. 
I  could  not  tell  without  referring  to  the  record  just  how  many  days  were  con- 
sumed in  the  hearings,  because  I  know  some  days  we  sat  all  day  and  at  other 
times  we  met  on  Thursday  and  had  a  hearing  and  then  had  another  hearing 
the  next  day. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  Is  not  proposed  to  go  over  all  the  sanje  line  of  testimony  again, 
is  It? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  that  so  much  of  the  testimony 
already  taken,  appearing  In  the  record,  which  Is  considered  to  be  pertinent, 
might  be  extracted  and  embodied  In  these  present  hearings. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  I  think  that  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Somebody  ought  to  summarize  that  testimony. 

Mr.  HroHES.  Was  It  not  understood  In  the  last  meeting  that  the  proponents 
or  the  opiwnents  of  the  bill  were  to  proceed  with  their  testimony  on  Febru- 
ary 4? 

The  Chairman.  It  was  decided  at  that  meeting  that  we  would  begin  the  hear- 
ings at  this  time  (February  4),  and  the  chairman  was  Instructed  to  give  out 
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notice  to  that  eflfect,  and  such  Information  was  given  to  the  Associated  Press. 
To  what  extent  that  has  been  published  I  do  not  Imow.  I  will  say  to  the  com- 
mittee right  here  that  it  is  quite  possible  that. some  people  who  arc  very  much 
interested  In  this  matter  probably  should  have  been  written  to  or  notified,  who 
have  not  been  so  notified.  It  has  not  suited  Congress  in  its  wisdom  up  to  this 
time  to  give  to  this  committee  more  than  a  session  clerkship,  and  so  at  the 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  the  committee  has  no  clevk,  and  the  law  takes 
away  my  clerk  at  the  end  of  a  session,  and  busy  as  I  am  with  the  Post-Olflce 
Committee  and  with  24,000  labor  unions,  with  whom  I  have  had  correspondence, 
it  has  simply  !)een  an  impossibility  with  the  organization  allowed  this  commit- 
tee to  do  the  work  required  of  it ;  but  we  do  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  Hughes.  If  I  remember,  there  was  some  effort  made  about  two  weeks 
ago  to  have  the  hearings  commence  then,  and  there  were  purely  formal  objec- 
tions put  in,  and  the  understanding  was  that  on  February  4  the  committee 
would  get  down  to  work. 

Mr.  McCamhon.  I  received  no  such  notice,  and  I  probably  was  as  much  enti- 
tled to  a  notice  as  anyone  interested  in  this  proposed  legislation.  I  simply 
received  a  notice  that  there  would  be  a  meeting  on  the  4th  of  February — a 
meeting  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  you  have  filed  a  protest  against  the  bill, 
and  If  not,  that  may  account  for  your  not  receiving  any  notice.  We  have  not 
had  any  written  replies  to  communications  we  have  not  received. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  received  a  notice  of  the  meeting,  and  I  thank  the  secre- 
tary for  that. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Are  there  not  any  of  the  opi)onents  of  the  bill  here  who  are 
ready  to  go  on  and  take  up  some  of  the  time? 

The  Chaibmak.  Are  there  no  representatives  of  any  organization  here  ready 
to  go  on  this  morning? 

Statement  of  Mb.  Daniel  Davenport,  of  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  an  attorney  at  law,  practicing  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  I 
represent  an  organization  with  a  various  and  numerous  membership  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Over  a  hundred  of  them  are  in  Connecticut.  I  will  say 
that  the  membership  is  private.  The  organization  Is  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  the  enforcement  of  laws,  particularly  the  law  against  boycotting,  and 
those  members  look  upon  this  bill  as  an  attempt  to  boycott  every  concern  in 
this  country  which  Is  not  willing  to  arrange  its  affairs  according  to  certain 
requirements  that  they  find  impossible.  Those  members  will  be  unable  to  enter 
into  competition.  In  other  words,  it  Is  an  attempt  by  law  to  boycott  those  estab- 
lishments. 

I  came  down  here  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  to  this  committee  the 
opposition  of  that  organization  and  Its  members,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  this  committee  information  to  show  you  how  the  employers  of  this  country 
are  opposed  to  this  bill,  and,  further,  information  that  the  individual  work- 
ingmen  of  this  country  are  bitterly  opposed  to  this  bill. 

It  so  happens,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  this  movement  that  I  speak  of 
started  I  was  requested  to  go  out  over  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  Inter- 
viewing employers,  manufacturers,  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  them  in  that 
movement,  and  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  visit  probably  several  thousand  estab- 
lishments ;  and  I  have  come  in  contact  with  the  managers  of  those  associations, 
and  I  have  made  it  my  business,  as  far  as  I  could,  to  go  into  their  works  and 
talk  with  the  men  to  see  whether  or  not  they  believed  in  any  such  measure 
as  this,  and  I  am  prepared  at  a  suitable  time  to  lay  before  this  committee  the 
Information  which  I  have  obtained.  A  greater  mistake  was  never  made  In  the 
world  than  to  suppose  that  the  workingmen  of  this  country  are  in  favor  of  any 
measure  which  will  deprive  a  man  who  may  be  off  to-day  on  account  of  sick- 
ness or  any  other  thing  from  making  up  that  time.  If  you  limit  him  to  eight 
hours  a  day,  six  days  in  the  week,  I  say  that  when  the  matter  Is  explained  to 
the  Individual  workingman  he  is  opposed  to  It. 

I  have  also  the  information  to  impart  to  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  employers  on  the  subject,  which  I  have  also  gathered.  I  am  a  little 
surprised  to  learn,  however,  that  opposition  Is  made  here  to  a  bill  first — that  is, 
that  the  opponents  of  a  measure  are  first  heard.  I  supposed  that  the  sensible 
and  ordinary  way  of  getting  at  it  would  be  first  to  hear  what  is  said  in  favor 
of  a  bill.  Perhaps  after  what  has  been  said  In  favor  of  it  has  been  heard  the 
committee  might  not  think  It  was  deserving  enough  to  require  any  answer.    It 
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seems  that  the  practice  has  been  rather  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse  here 
and  to  require  those  who  oppose  a  bill  to  advance  arguments  why  it  should  not 
be  passed,  in  order  that  they  may  be  met. 

Now,  if  the  programme 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me.  Is  that  not  a  very  general  practice  in  legisla- 
tive proceedings — that  gentlemen  come  before  committees  to  be  heard  on  a  bill 
In  protest? 

Mr.  Davenport.  My  experience  in  that  regard  is  very  limited.  I  have  had 
no  other  practice  than  that  before  the  legislative  committees  in  Connecticut, 
and  there  we  pursue  the  other  course.  But  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  that  is 
immaterial.  If  the  opponents  are  to  go  ahead,  then  at  the  proper  time  I  would 
like  to  present  to  the  committee  reasons  why  this  bill  ought  not  to  be  passed, 
as  I  have  gathered  them  from  the  extremely  intelligent  gentlemen  who  repre- 
sent these  great  establishments,  and  as  I  have  gathered  them  also  from  the 
workingmen  themselves. 

How  late  does  the  committee  sit  to-day,  Mr.  Chairman? 
The  Chairman.  The  usual  time  for  adjournment  is  12  o'clock,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  our  presence  is  required  in  the  House,  and  perhaps  the  committee 
could  go  on  for  several  hours. 

Mr.  Davenport.  If  the  matter  is  to  go  over  for  a  week  I  will  ask  the  privi- 
lege of  being  heard.  Of  course  I,  know  there  are  other  gentlemen  who  wish  to 
be  heard,  I  know  there  are  great  Interests  represented  here,  and  of  course 
the  committee  will  accord  to  all  a  hearing  adequate  to  the  importance  of  the 
questions  Involved.  I  would  prefer,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  those  I  rep- 
resent. If  an  opportunity  could  be  given  to  me  a  week  from  to-day,  say,  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  to  lay  before  you  what  information  I  have,  as  well  as  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  argument. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Davenport  can  be  made 
a  special  order  for  next  Thursday  morning  at  10.30  o'clock. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Do  yoju  expect  to  have  both  employers  and  employed  here  next 
Thursday? 

Mr.  Datenport.  No,  sir ;  I  expect  myself  to  be  a  witness.  I  propose  to  state 
to  this  committee  what  I  know  about  this  business,  and  I  would  say  It  would 
take  an  hour  and  a  half  for  me  to  do  so.  And  I  would  solicit  the  opportunity, 
on  account  of  my  other  engagements,  of  being  heard — If  no  one  else  wants  to 
be  heard — at  that  particular  hour. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  In  addition  to  your  argument  against  the  bill,  do  you  propose 
to  have  persons  here  representative  both  of  labor  and  the  employers  of  labor  as 
witnesses? 
Mr.  Davenport.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Simply  your  own  statement  against  the  bill? 
Mr.  Davenport.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCamon.  Your  own  statement  based  on  your  own  exi>erience  and  Inves- 
tigations? 

Mr.  Davenport.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely.  If  this  committee  would  undertake  to 
do  what  I  have  done  this  bill  would  never  see  the  light  of  day  from  this  com- 
mittee. The  so-called  representatives  of  the  laboring  class  here  are  no  more 
representative  of  them  than  light  Is  of  darkness. 

Mr.  Gompers.  You  can  readily  understand  the  bona  fide  character  of  the  gen- 
tleman's clients  when  he  will  not  even  bring  any  of  them  here. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  myself  Included,  we  who  favor  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  we  have  at  no  time  failed  to  produce  men  who  could  testify  of  their  own 
knowledge,  and  of  their  own  ability  to  work,  men  who  have  worked  and  who 
were  working  at  the  particular  trade  they  testified  about,  and  who  were 
experts  at  their  trades.  Of  course,  when  a  man  comes  here  and  in  some  mys- 
terious fashion  says  that  he  represents  a  body  of  men  whose  membership  is 
private  and  whose  names  I  doubt  he  will  give  to  your  committee — that  Is  one 
side  of  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  we  come  here  representing  more  than 
2,000,000  organized  workmen  and  24.000  local  unions,  of  which  the  chairman 
spoke  a  few  nioments  ago  in  conntH'tion  with  another  matter,  whose  names  and 
addresses  are  published  broadcast  throughout  the  country,  whose  names  we 
give  to  you  gentlemen. 

Let  me  say,  further,  gentlemen,  that  there  has  not  been  a  gathering  of  25 
workmen  In  the  United  States  at  any  place  within  the  past  fifty  years  who  have 
had  under  consideration  the  question  of  the  hours  of  daily  labor  but  who  have 
gone  on  record  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  an  eight-hour  workday.  These  are  the 
men  I  represent.  Whom  does  this  gentleman  represent?  He  may  represent  a 
number  of  employers  of  labor,  of  resi>ectability  and  eminence,  but  whose  exist- 
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ence  Is  private;  and  what  he  may  say  as  to  the  views  of  workmen  whom  he  has 
interviewed  as  the  representative  of  that  private  organization  of  employers — 
well,  you  can  very  well  imagine  what  an  individual  workman  would  say  to  this 
attorney  of  the  employers'  association,  whose  existence  is  private. 

Mr.  GoEBix.  Do  you  not  think  that  may  be  a  good  argument  after  it  is  heard? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  But  he  has  made  the  statement 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  I  understand  he  simply  says  now  that  he  desires  to  make  a  state- 
ment. The  question  before  this  committee  now,  I  submit,  is  In  what  order  we 
shall  proceed. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  But  if  our  honor  is  impugned  I  think  we  ought  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  HuoHES.  The  statement  was  made  that  Mr.  Gompers  does  not  represent 
the  workingmen  of  this  country. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  And  I  am  simply  trying  to  show,  in  answer  ^to  that,  the  rela- 
tive positions  that  the  gentleman  occupies  and  that  we  occupy  before  this 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  si)ecial  order  for  next  Thursday  is  the 
hearing  of  Mr.  Davenport  at  10.30  o'clock.  He  will  be  given  one  hour  and  a 
half. 

Mr.  Conner.  I  understand,  Mr.  Davenport,  that  yoli  will  have  no  representa- 
tives here  from  the  manufacturers,  or  from  among  the  workingmen  either,  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Davenport.  No,  sir.  - 

Mr.  Conner.  In  what  way  will  you  convey  to  us  the  protest  that  the  laborers 
themselves  make  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  Davenport.  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  information  whicli  I  myself  have. 
Now,  then,  gentlemen,  if  it  were  an  issue  between  myself  and  Mr.  Gompers,  as 
to  whether  our  statements  are  correct  or  not,  if  this  committee  will  undertake  by 
jsubpoDua  to  get  the  attendance  of  these  people  here  it  will  be  very  easily  deter- 
mined ;  but,  of  course,  what  I  say  the  committee  can  take  and  give  what  weight 
It  chooses  to,  and  what  Mr.  Gompers  says  it  can  take  and  give  what  weight  it 
chooses  to.  What  I  did  say  was  that  if  the  members  of  this  committee  had 
gpne  around  this  country  and  interviewed  the  establishments,  as  it  was  my 
opportunity  and  my  duty  to  do,  they  would  get  a  very  different  idea  in  regard 
to  this  thing  than  perhaps  they  would  get  otherwise.  So  far  as  an  imputation 
here  of  Mr.  Gompers  is  concerned,  I  would  like  to  ask.  Are  these  intimations 
ordinary  and  common  in  hearings  of  this  kind?  Mr.  Gompers  no  doubt  thinks 
he  does  represent  the  great  working  jieople  of  this  country 

Mr.  Goebel.  I  submit,  with  all  due  deference 

The  Chairman.  The  question  was  asked  a  while  ago  as  to  how  much  time  was 
given  on  this  bill  In  the  last  Congress.     The  clerk  has  looked  up  the  record. 

On  February  13  we  began  the  hearings,  and  sat  about  all  day.  We  had  hearings 
on  the  20th,  26th,  and  then  on  March  (»,  March  13,  and  March  18,  both  mornhig 
and  afternoon  sessions  on  the  two  last  dates  mentioned,  and  closed  up  the  work. 
So  hearings  were  held  on  six  different  days,  and  the  time  consumed  was  equiva- 
lent to  nine  or  ten  ordinary  sessions. 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  have  read  very  carefully  the  hearings  before  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  in  reading  them  over  I  was  impressed  very  strongly  with  what 
seemed  to  be  one  fact  or  condition — and  I  am  more  impressed  with  it  this  morn- 
ing—and that  is  that  a  great  part  of  the  time  was  taken  up  with  criminations 
and  recriminations,  which  were  entirely  useless  and  out  of  place.  Now,  I  have 
other  business  to  perform  and  other  duties,  and  I  think  all  of  us  here  have. 
I  want  individually  to  give  this  matter  the  fullest  and  most  careful  and  candid 
consideration,  but  I  do  not  want  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  here  that  is 
utterly  useless,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  when  either  side  starts  out  on  these 
charges  and  recharges  the  speakers  should  be  called  down,  and  if  they  do  not 
desist,  then,  that  they  should  not  be  heard  further. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  too  much  of  that. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  defined  a  difference  between  hearings 
and  arguments,  and  that  we  gave  a  certain  amount  of  time  for  argument  for 
and  against  the  bill  at  the  close  of  the  hearings  in  addition  to  the  hearing  of 
witnesses,  and  were  not  all  those  arguments  at  the  close  of  the  hearing? 

The  Chairman.  We  had  arguments  on  what  was  called  the  t^tlmony,  yes. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  most  of  the  hearings  were  arguments,  and  then  there 
were  arguments  on  the  arguments. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  We  had  a  great  many  men  here  who  occupied  something  of  the 
same  position  that  Mr.  Davenport  occupies;  we  heard  a  great  many  statements 
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from  both  sides,  and  then  we  heard  arguments  as  to  what  weight  should  be 
given  to  the  different  testimony. 

Mr.  CoNNOB.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Davenport  comes  here  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  understand  he  is  to  malse  an  argument. 

Mr.  CoNNOB.  He  comes  here  to  testify  as  to  what  he  has  discovered. 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  is  hardly  testimony. 

Mr.  Ck>NNOB.  I  am  wondering  how  he  can  convey  to  us  the  conditions  he  has 
found  without  bringing  any  witnesses  here.  Are  we  to  learn  about  this  on 
written  information,  Mr.  Davenport,  or  are  we  to  take  your  statement? 

Mr.  Davenpobt.  You  are  to  take  my  statement  as  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  I  think  the  suggestion  of  my  friend  on  the  right  (Mr.  Gilbert) 
was  a  good  one,  namely,  that  some  one  should  go  through  the  printed  record  of 
testimony^  as  heretofore  taken  by  the  committee,  and  make  extracts  from  that 
testimony.  Let  both  sides  take  that  record  and  go  through  it  and  then  present 
that  to  the  committee.  We  will  gain  something  in  that  way,  and  then  if  there  is 
nny  ndditional  evidence  on  either  side  let  It  be  presented.  It  seems  to  me  that 
would  facilitate  the  matter,  and  in  that  way  we  will  not  go  over  things  we  have 
gone  over  before. 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  was. the  very  thing  we  were  driving  at  the  last  time  this 
bill  was  up  before  this  committee.  The  evidence  had  been  put  in  and  every 
argument  for  and  against  the  bill  was  in  writing,  and  it  was  assumed  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  would  make  themselves  familiar  with  that;  and,  as 
I  understand  it,  the  object  of  the  committee  then  was  to  have  the  opponents  of 
this  measure  come  forward  and  advance  anything  new  that  might  be  pertinent 
to  this  particular  bill,  or  that  they  might  have  discovered  since  the  last  hearing. 

Mr.  Babtholdt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that  any  argument  among 
the  committee  as  to  the  bill  should  be  made  in  executive  session. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  of  course  th'at  comes  at  the  close  of  the  hearing  on  the 
bill.  As  Mr.  Hughes  has  said,  it  was  understood  that  each  member  would 
familiarize  himself  with  the  testimony  offered,  but  members  familiarizing  them- 
selves with  the  record  of  the  previous  Congress  and  having  It  before  them  in 
this  Congress,  and  having  it  before  them  so  as  to  go  into  the  record  at  this  time, 
is  another  thing.  The  only  way  to  get  the  hearings  of  previous  Congresses  in 
the  record  Is  to  extract  and  summarize  such  portions  as  It  is  desired  to  have 
put  In. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  So  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  all  the  testimony  offered  before  on 
each  side  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  rehashing  that  testimony 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  You  scarcely  mean  all  the  testimony;  you  mean  such  testi- 
mony as  those  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  thost*  opposed  to  the  bill  deem  is  im- 
portant? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Babtholdt.  I  believe  the  committee  has  decided  to  hear  Mr.  Davenport 
next  Thursday? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babtholdt.  If  there  Is  no  one  else  present  who  wants  to  go  on  this  morn- 
ing I  move  that  the  committee  go  into  executive  session. 

Mr.  Du  Brul.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  name. 

Mr.  Du  Brul.  Du  Brul.  I  am  representing  the  National  Metal  Trades  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  never  appeared  here. 

I  wrote  to  the  committee  and  asked  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  set  aside 
half  a  day,  say,  to  hear  from  the  members  of  our  association.  Our  association  is 
comprised  of  manufacturers.  A  great  many  of  them  are  engaged  In  Govern- 
ment work  and  this  bill  affects  their  interests  very  seriously.  I  would  like  to 
have  half  a  day  to  be  heard,  and  if  it  is  decided  that  Mr.  Davenport  will  take 
next  Thursday,  I  would  like  to  know  what  day  it  would  be  convenient  to  the 
committee  to  hear  me.  I  received  no  reply  from  the  committee  from  that  letter 
except  that  the  matter  would  be  decided  to-day — that  a  meeting  would  be  held 
to-day.  It  was  so  indefinite  that  I  did  not  go  ahead  and  arrange  to  have  anyone 
here  to-day.  As  I  have  said,  we  would  like  to  have  some  time,  probably  half  a 
day,  say,  a  week  from  next  Thursday,  If  that  is  convenient.  We  would  like  you 
to  hear  fron»  men  who  are  engaged  In  Government  work,  so  that  the  committee 
can  get  information  directly  at  first  hand,  and  we  will  have  an  argument  to 
submit  based  on  that  testimony. 

Mr.  Goebel.  You  want  a  day  a  week  from  next  Thursday? 

Mr.  Du  Brul.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Caldwell.  Where  are  your  headquarters? 

Mr,  Du  Brul.  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  GiLBEBT.  It  seems  to  me  we  will  have  to  have  a  meeting  oftener  than  once 
a  week,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  hear  all  those  who  wish  to  be  heard. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  probably  we  will  have  to  have  more  frequent  meet- 
ings, yes;  that  has  been  our  custom  before. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  could  not  comply  with  his  request^o  fix  a 
day  for  a  hearing,  because  the  committee  has  to  determine  that  itself.  And 
also,  if  you  will  recollect,  two  weeks  ago  the  suggestion  was  made  here,  and  I 
think  it  was  understood,  that  the  representatives  of  the  two  sides  would  submit 
schedules  of  what  hearings  they  wanted,  and  that  with  that  schedule  before  it 
the  committee  would  have  to  determine  dates,  and  I  made  as  much  publication 
of  that  as  possible ;  but  I  could  get  nothing  before  us  in  the  form  of  a  schedule 
or  information  so  that  we  could  intelligently  fix  a  schedule,  and  my  experience 
Is  that  you  never  do  get  it,  so  you  can  fix  dates,  until  the  hearings  have  begun. 

Mr.  Du  Brul.  I  would  anticipate  having  at  least  four  or  five  witnesses  here. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  will  you  be  here  one  week  from  Thursday? 

Mr.  Du  Brul.  That  is  two  weeks  from  to-day? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Du  Brul.  Yes;  that  would  suit  me  very  well. 

Mr.  Schulteis.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  national  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  I  wish  to  state  that 
we  have  been  before  this  committee  ever  since  1808  on  this  eight-hour  propo- 
sition, and  we  will  only  require  about  one  hour  of  time,  and  we  would  like  it 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  What  time  would  you  like  it? 

Mr.  Schulteis.  At  your  earliest  convenience. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Have  you  any  day  to  suggest? 

Mr.  Schulteis.  If  agreeable  I  can  go  on  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  not  be  heard  two  weeks  from  to-day,  along  with 
Mr.  Du  Brul? 

Mr.  Schulteis.  That  would  be  very  agreeable. 

Mr.  Bartiioldt.  Can  we  not  hear  the  gentleman  next  Thursday? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  two  gentlemen  to  be  heard  next  Thursday — the 
National  Manufacturers'  Association  and  Mr.  Davenport. 

Would  It  be  practicable  at  this  time,  Judge  McCammon,  or  Mr.  Davenport, 
to  get  the  construction  of  the  opponltlon  of  this  bill  in  the  record  in  regard 
to  the  effect  of  some  changes  which  the  Senate  has  made?  The  bill  considered 
last  year  read : 

"Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation/'  and  so 
on,  "  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not." 

Now,  right  there  the  Senate  has  thrown  In  an  amendment  "or  for  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies  by  the  Government,  whether  manufactured  to  conform  to 
particular  specifications  or  not." 

What  does  that  remove  from  the  bill,  or  what* will  It  be  contended  Is  still 
in  the  bill  in  that  particular,  or  are  the  opponents  yet  imprepared  to  put  in 
the  record  their  construction? 

A  Member.  What  page  Is  that? 

The  Chairman.  Page  3,  beginning  at  line  6.  This  amendment  will  be  found 
in  lines  10,  11,  and  12;  that  is,  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Without  desiring  to  reoiien  the  controversy  I  will  say  that 
the  question  by  the  chairman  only  illustrates  what  some  of  the  opponents  con- 
tend— that  the  friends  of  the  bill  should  explain  exactly  what  the  bill  does 
mean.  As  to  the  particular  legal  definition  of  those  particular  words  I  am 
not  preparei  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  The  friends  of  the  bill  did  not  jnit  those  words  in. 

Mr.  McCammon.  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  the  Government  might 
want  to  purchase  supplies  In  time  of  emergency,  "  whether  manufactured  to 
conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not,"  and  it  Is  true,  I  can  well  see,  that 
some  persons  could  contend  that  a  ship  of  war  is  a  supply  and,  therefore,  is 
excepted  from  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

But  really,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  feel  as  If  I  was  prepared* to  go  any  fur- 
ther than  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  there  Is  nothing  more  that  we  can  accomplish 
this  morning,  then. 

Thereupon,  at  11.45,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Thursday,  Februmv  11, 
1904,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Statement  of  Mr.  Sami:el  (ioMPKRS,  Pbesidext  ok  the  American  Federation 

OF   TjAROR. 

Mr.  Chairiuan  and  gentleueii,  at  tbe  outset  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  cour- 
tesy In  giving  me  a  few  minutes  to  submit  a  few  remarks  in  resix>n8e  to  the 
statements  and  argument  made  by  Mr.  Davenport. 

It  w»6  not  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  be  here  when  he  opened  his  remarks, 
but  I  am  advised  that  he  read  off  a  list  of  names  of  |)ersons  and  organizations 
who  are  Socialists,  and  who  are  standing  behind  this  bill,  and  that  he,  both  by 
direct  statement  and  by  insinuation,  endeavored  to  convey  to  tbe  committee  the 
notion  that  the  whole  proposition  Is  of  a  socialistic  character  and  that  the 
Socialists,  whoever  they  are,  are  behind  this  bill  trying  to  push  It  to  a  passage. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  say,  first,  that  for  more  than  fifteen  years  the 
subject-matter  of  committing  the  American  labor  movement  to  socialism  has 
been  rejected,  and  that  at  no  time  so  overwhelmingly  rejected  as  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  American  Federation  of  I^bor,  held  In  Boston  In  November  of 
last  year.  I  might  say,  further,  In  refutation  of  the  Insinuation  he  made,  that 
if  the  Socialists  had  their  way  they  would  not  be  pressing  this  bill ;  that  the  bill 
would  not  even  be  pressed  to  your  attention. 

Whether  Intentionally  or  otherwise,  as  a  matter  of  fact  It  Is  such  as  Mr. 
Daveni)ort  who  creates  sr)clallsm. 

Mr.  Davenport.  I  merely  read  the  declaration  of  the  principles  of  the  several 
unions,  taken  from  the  Industrial  Commission's  report.  But  Is  It  not  true,  Mr. 
Grompers,  that  the  action  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  last  November 
was  simply  that  they  would  not  take  this  thing  Into  politics  and  have  a  social- 
istic labor  party,  and  that  the  doctrines  that  underlie  the  several  organizations 
are  not  condemned  by  the  American  Federation  of  I^abor  In  convention  as- 
sembled? 

Mr.  GoMPERB.  The  convention  of  the  American  Federatl(Hi  of  Labor  did  not 
condemn  the  constitution  of  any  organization,  any  more  than  It  would  condemn 
the  absurdity  of  any  Individual.  We  do  not  think  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
do  that. 

The  several  propositions  aiming  to  commit  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
politically  or  otherwise,  were  reiwrted  upon  unfavorably  and  the  unfavorable 
rei)ort  was  overwhelmingly  adopted,  despite  the  misrepresentations  of  the  manu- 
facturers' associations  and  their  representatives  and  the  private  employers' 
association  and  their  attorneys. 

During  the  hearing  last  week,  or  the  discussion  as  to  setting  the  time  for  hear- 
ings, one  of  the  honorable  members  of  the  c(»mniittee  took  wcasion  to  say  that 
he  had  retid  the  reports  of  the  last  few  Congresses,  and  they  were  considerably 
made  up  of  criminations  and  recriminations.  I  entirely  agree  with  that  criti- 
cism, but  I  submit  that  If  we,  as  the  representatives  of  organized  labor,  the 
advocates  of  this  bill,  are  compelled  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  our  associates  and 
our  friends  and  ourselves  being  referred  to  as  blatherskites  and  advocates  of 
crimes  and  disorders  and  vMators  of  law  we  have  a  right  to  resent  it  and  to 
show  how  utterly'  audacious  are  the  remarks,  and  how  unfounded  they  are  and 
how  unrepresentative  of  the  truth  are  the  men  who  make  them. 

Mr.  Spauldino.  My  remarks  did  not  apply  to  you  any  more  than  they  did  to 
the  others. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  understand  that,  sir;  but  not  at  one  hearing  before  this 
committee  or  any  other  committee  have  these  criminations  begun  on  our  part; 
we  simply  have  had  to  meet  them.  But  I  presume  that  the  ears  of  public  men 
have  become  so  attuned  to  abuse  of  labor  men  that  they  allow  these  abusive 
epithets  and  Insinuations  to  go  by  unanswered.  We  projwse  to  resent  them 
whenever  we  hear  them  directly  or  Indirectly,  and  no  matter  from  whom  they 
come. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  do  not  think  that  any  member  of  the  committee  would  have 
permitted  that  epithet  to  be  applied  to  any  of  you  gentlemen.  Si)eaklng  for 
myself,  I  do  not  think  it  was  Intended  for  you ;  I  think  It  was  merely  an 
illustrative  remark. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Mr.  Hughes,  I  want  no  Immunity  concede<l  to  me  that  I  will 
not  Insist  upon  for  other  honorable  men  connected  with  our  movement.  The 
last  speaker  a  few  moments  ago  referred  to  the  blatherskite,  using  the  word 
as  describing  the  typical  man  of  the  labor  movement— the  blatherskite  of  the 
labor  union.  He  did  not  use  the  word  as  applyirtg  to  any  one  particular  i)er- 
son,  hut  to  a  type,  and  Indicated  the  Idea  that  the  men  who  si^eak  in  favor  of 
labor  are  of  that  type. 

Mr.  HuQHES.  I  did  not  so  understand  him. 
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Mr.  GoMP£BS.  Yes,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  fact.  We  hear  these  things  so 
often,  as  I  have  said,  that  we  pass  them  by ;  we  do  not  pay  particular  attention 
to  them.  However,  in  the  few  minutes  I  have,  if  I  have  your  permission,  I 
should  like  to  address  myself  to  a  few  points  made  by  the  gentleman  who  has 
Just  spoken,  Mr.  Davenport. 

He  confuses  the  mixture  of  the  organization  of  labor  with  crime;  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  ix)ssible  for  him  to  disassociate  the  organized  effort  of  wage- 
earners  for  their  material  improvement  from  violence  and  crime  and  lawless- 
ness, when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  Is  known  to  every  student  of  sociology,  every 
student  of  the  labor  movement,  that  wherever  the  organizations  of  labor  are 
strongest  that  there  the  greatest  industrial  peace  obtains. 

Mr.  Davenport  Insists  that  there  can  not  be  any  fundamental  change  be- 
tween the  relations  of  employer  and  workmen,  and  that  any*  attempt  on  that 
line  will  lose  to  the  employer  the  control  of  the  business  in  which  he  Is  en- 
gaged; that  he  can  not  successfully  operate  It.  He  cites  the  military  arm  of 
the  Government  In  support  of  that  statement,  where  there  must  be  the  general 
and  the  othpr  officers  under  him,  the  various  oflicers  In  command.  Now  let 
me  say,  In  conne(;tion  with  this,  that  the  whole  philosophy  upon  which  the  first 
statement  is  founded  is  fallacious.  So  far  as  the  second  is  in  illustration  of 
it,  it  only  bears  out  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Daveni)ort*s  contention. 

Mr.  Davenpobt.  Let  me  say 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  I  did  not  Interrupt  you.  In  spite  of  your  abuse;  now  I  do  not 
want  to  be  Interrupted  in  the  course  of  a  statement. 

All  military  authorities  agree  that,  without  any  particular  self-praise  of  our 
powers  and  prowess,  there  Is  no  soldier  equal  on  the  face  of  the  globe  to  the 
American  soldier,  and  tlie  reason  of  It  Is  universally  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  American  soldier  is  a  man  and  possesses  individuality.  If  our  friend 
Davenport*s  contention  is  right,  if  It  Is  right  now  It  would  have  been  right 
twenty  and  thirty  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  we  would  not  now  have  upon  the 
statute  books  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  upon  any  of  our  State  statutes,  or 
upon  the  statute  books  of  Great  Britain,  the  factory  acts  that  have  saved  the 
children,  that  have  saved  the  women,  who  before  some  of  them  were  enacted 
were  working  In  the  mines,  stripped  to  their  waists,  and  doing  the  work  that 
the  mules  now  do  there. 

The  history  of  the  labor  legislation  of  the  factory  acts  of  Great  Britain  and 
our  several  States  has  produced  a  number  of  Mr.  Davenports  by  other  names, 
always  interposing  objections  against  any  species  of  legislation  of  this  character 
tending  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  those  who  toil.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that 
Mr.  Davenport  only  incidentally  opposes  this  bill,  he  Is  opposed  to  this  entire 
series  or  species  of  legislation,  any  legislation  that  can  have  for  Its  purpose  the 
Improvement  or  the  protection  of  the  weaker  In  the  great  grinding  process  of 
Industry — any  legislation  of  that  sort,  I  say,  meets  with  the  opposition  of  the 
secretary  of  the  private  antiboycotting  society. 

He  asks,  is  it  conceivable  at  all  that  labor  would  ask  for  the  enactment  of 
what  he  Is  pleased  to  term  this  tyrannical  bill?  He  paints  a  picture  of  men 
who  may  want  to  work  more,  longer  hours.  Last  week  he  called  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  would  prohibit  a  man  who  was  sick 
one  day  from  working  longer  hours  the  next  day.  If  that  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  then  I  think  It  is  a  good  thing.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
a  man  who  is  sick  one  day  to  be  compelled  to  work  extra  hours  the  next  day, 
and  if  my  friend  Davenport  was  very  ill  one  day  I  do  not  believe  that  for  his 
own  sake  he  ought  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  the  following  day. 

But  is  this  tyrannical  to  labor?  How  absurd!  If  I  understand  anything 
of  the  purport  of  language,  tyranny  means  burden,  oppression,  the  imposition 
of  something  which  Is  offensive.  A  law  that  has  for  its  purpose  the  provision 
that  a  man  shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  relieves 
him  from  burdens  and  work — relieves  him  from  long  hours  of  work.  How,  by 
any  conjuring,  can  that  be  construed  to  mean  tyranny  or  burden? 

Mr.  Davenport  can  not  conceive  why  these  men  should  want  an  eight-hour 
day,  should  want  to  limit  their  hours  of  labor.  Why?  asks  he.  Let  me  answer 
by  saying  because  it  means  more  leisure,  more  rest,  more  opportunity,  as  he 
sarcastically  refers  to  our  fiowery  language,  for  going  to  the  parks,  of  having 
better  homes,  of  reading  books,  of  creating  more  desires.  Certainly  he  will 
not  deny  this  fact,  that  even  If  we  have  drawn  upon  our  imagination  in  think- 
ing that  the  men  will  go  to  the  parks  and  improve  their  time  If  they  had  shorter 
hours,  he  can  not  claim  that  If  they  are  compelled  to  work  longer  hours  that 
that  will  allow  them  to  go  to  the  parks  and  improve  their  opportunities.    At 
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least  if  their  hours  of  labor  are  limited  ta  eight  hours  a  day  It  will  give  them 
the  opportunity. 

A  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstance  and  opportunity,  and  if  you  take  away 
from  him  the  opportunity  he  can  not  go  to  the  parks.  And  we  know — ^not  after 
the  experience  of  a  year  or  two,  which  our  friend  Davenport  seems  to  regard 
as  a  very  long  time  to  get  information  on  this  subject,  but  as  the  result  of  the 
experience  of  our  whole  lifetime,  that  is  all — that  the  more  leisure  the  work- 
ingmeu  have  the  more  opportunities  they  have,  and  the  more  they  cultivate 
their  minds  and  improve  their  education  aud  the  better  citizens  they  become. 
The  head  manufacturers,  to  whom  he  referred,  having  called  in  my  sociological 
student  for  consultation  in  regard  to  the  outrages  which  were  committed  against 
them,  our  friend,  Mr.  Davenport,  at  once  became  interested  in  this  subject,  and 
he  went  forth,  aud  in  a  year  or  two  he  visited  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
factories — all  in  a  year,  too.  Aud  after  this  wonderfully  large  experience  he 
gives  us  the  benefit  of  the  facts  he  has  gathered  and  his  conclusions,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  all  we  have  to  set  against  that  is  our  whole  lifetime,  that  is  all. 

So  far  as  I  am  i)ersonally  concerned — and  I  say  it  not  with  vanity,  but  with 
considerable  pride — I  gave  twenty-six  years  of  my  life  working  in  a  factory  as 
an  oi^erative,  as  a  wage-earner;  not  as  an  employer,  not  as  a  sui)erintendent, 
not  as  a  foreman,  but  as  a  wage-uuruer.  Perhaps  some  might  say  that  that  was 
exactly  the  position  that  I  should  have  occupied.  1  agree  with  them  entirely. 
They  may  say  that  1  had  not  the  ability  to  aspire  to  anything  or  obtain  any- 
thing better.  That  may  be  true.  It  may  not  be  true.  I  can  only  say  this: 
That  when  I  was  in  the  factory,  and  since  then,  in  the  past  seventeen  years, 
when  I  have  given  my  entire  time  to  the  American  labor  movement,  and  helped 
in  the  direction  of  the  America  a  organized  workers  of  our  country,  1  have  had 
no  aspiration  other  than  the  one  I  now  have ;  that  is,  to  try  and  help  my  fellow- 
workers.  I  had  no  ambition  to  graduate  from  that  class  into  any  other.  I  did 
not  aspire,  when  working  in  the  factory,  to  graduate  from  that  class,  and  I 
have  no  such  aspiration  now. 

Let  me  answer  further  as  to  why  wage-earners  desire  shorter  hours  of  labor : 
that  it  is  because  it  is  a  universal  law  of  industry  that  a  reduction  In  the  hours 
of  labor  always  brings  an  Increase  in  wages  or  an  increase  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  wages;  that  the  men  who  work  eight  hours  a  day  always  receive 
higher  pay  than  the  men  who  work  ten  or  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day;  that 
among  the  men  who  work  at  wage  labor  the  longest  hours  a  day  are  those  that 
receive  the  lowest  wages.  This  is  true  not  only  in  one  industry  or  two  indus- 
tries; it  is  a  universal  law  from  which  there  is  absolutely  no  escape.  When  our 
friend  has  a  little  more  experience  he  may  know  these  things. 

He  says  that  he  has  been  a  constant  friend  of  labor,  and  that  he  never  was 
more  a  friend  of  labor  than  when  he  appears  before  this  committee  and  opposes 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  All  I  can  answer  Is  that  I  think  his  last  statement  is 
true.  Bearing  out  his  statement,  in  my  Judgment,  he  never  was  more  a  friend 
of  labor  than  he  was  this  morning. 

May  I  say  something  in  connection  with  this  poor  hat  manufacturer  against 
whom  organized  labor  was  doing  this  very  unchristian  act  of  boycotting? 

I  have  been  told  that  he  has  been  boycotted.  If  I  did  not  boycott  him  I  would, 
if  I  had  a  chance.  In  the  hatting  trade  95  to  97  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers 
are  in  agreement  with  the  hatters  of  the  country.  That  is,  .they  are  in  agree- 
ment as  to  wages  aud  to  hours  and  other  conditions  of  employment.  The  case 
of  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  believe  Mr.  Daveni)ort  refers  was  a  case  in  which 
it  was  not  a  question  of  simply  unionizing  the  establishment.  It  was  a  question 
of  this  manufacturer  conforming  to  the  scale  of  wages  obtaining  in  the  trade, 
and  so  that  he  would  not  have  an  unfair  advantage  with  his  competitors  so  far 
as  wages  were  concerned.  This  much-abused  hat  manufacturer  was  a  constant 
danger  to  the  standard  of  life,  not  only  of  the  hatters,  but  a  constant  danger  to 
the  stability  of  the  trade  and  a  fair  opiwrtunity  for  every  manufacturer  to  be  on 
an  equality— an  approximate  equality,  at  least,  so  far  as  wages  were  concerned. 
If  there  was  any  advantage  in  ingenuity,  in  purchasing,  In  sale,'  in  manufacture, 
these  were  to  be  the  manufacturer's  opportunities;  but  so  far  as  wages  were 
concerned  we  believe  that  there  always  ought  to  be  a  minimum  living  wage 
below  which  no  employer  should  require  his  workmen  to  toll,  and  our  friend  in 
Danbury,  despite  the  fact  that  there  are,  I  believe,  so^jie  85  manufacturers 
there 

Mr.  Dayenpobt.  I  think  there  are  19U  manufacturers  in  this  country,  and  all 
but  12  of  them  have  been  bulldozed  into  what  you  call  agreements  with  their 
men.  I  think  there  are  only  3  that  are  standing  up  for  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
Aiduals  in  Danbury,  of  whom  Mr.  Loew  is  one. 
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Mr.  G0MPEB8.  I  say  there  are  few  who  have  not  been  **  bulldozed  "  Into  agree- 
ments with  the  organized  hatters,  as  my  friend  sayp.  When  there  is  unorganl- 
zation,  when  there  is  no  organization  among  the  people  in  any  given  trade,  you 
will  find  that  the  bulldozing,  so  called,  has  gone  on  in  the  other  side,  and  the 
result  of  it  has  been  that  there  is  confusion  in  the  trade,  the  greatest  dissatis- 
faction among  the  employers  themselves,  and  the  greatest  misery  and  poverty 
among  the  large  number  of  wage-earners  employed  in  the  Industry,  and  that 
which  our  friend  suggests  as  bulldozing  is  the  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
men  who  labor,  and  some  who  sympathize  with  labor  a  little  more  and  in  a 
little  different  way  than  my  friend  Mr.  Davenport  does,  to  help  bring  about  a 
recognition  that  there  must  l>e  a  standard  of  life,  a  standard  of  living  among 
the  wage-earners  in  that  trade,  and  below  which  no  emploj'er  can  drive  his 
workmen,  and  the  man  who  attempts  it  is  going  to  meet  the  encounter  that  Mr. 
Ix)ew  liad  to  meet — the  encounter  I  am  told  he  has  had  to  meet.  But  it  Is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  heard  an  attorney  for  one  of  the  employers  admit  that 
it  is  hurtful.    They  usually  say  that  it  is  a  good  advertisement. 

Mr.  Davenport.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  in  that  case  it  was  very  effective 
and  very  ruinous. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  assure  you  that  I  have  no  tears  to  shed. 

Mr.  Davenport.  I  supiwse  not,  because  it  is  merely  carrying  out  what  you 
preach  in  your  journal. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes;  and  what  we  propose  to  do.  Mr.  Davenport,  of  course, 
appears  here  as  the  representative  of  an  antlboycott  association — a  private 
institution,  he  said — and  he  went  out  as  an  organizer.  He  says  that  for  good 
reasons  he  can  not  give  the  names  of  his  clients.  I  can  only  say  that  we  do 
give  our  credentials ;  we  tell  you  who  we  are,  and  what  we  are,  and  whom  we 
represent;  by  whom  we  are  directed  to  come  here,  and  to  say  that  there  are 
now  2,000,000 — perhaps  a  little  more,  but  not  less  than  that  number — of  organized 
men  and  women  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  there  are  perhaps  a 
Quarter  of  a  million  of  organized  workmen  who  are  not  embraced  within  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  such  as  the  Brotherhoods  of  Railroad  Employees, 
also  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons*  International  Union,  who  have  the  eight-hour 
day  or  even  less  hours  in  some  Instances,  all  of  whom  are  in  accord  with  the 
American  Federation  of  I^bor ;  that  all  of  these  are  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour 
day,  I  will  venture  to  say.  The  employees  of  Baldwin  &  CJo.  are  to  a  consider- 
able extent  unorganized.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  at  a  meeting  at  which  my 
eloquent  friend,  Mr.  Davenport,  would  address  them  in  opposition  to  the  eight- 
hour  day  and  some  representative  of  labor  would  address  them  In  favor  of  the 
eight-hour  day  that  a  secret  ballot  after  the  addresses  were  made  would  show  a 
vote  practically  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  day.  Of  course,  if  asked 
questions  by  an  employer  who  frowned  down  organization,  or  if  asked  the 
question  by  an  attorney  for  a  secret  employers'  society,  the  chances  are  that 
they  may  want  to  hold  their  Jobs. 

Our  friend  suggests  to  you  the  unwisdom  of  any  of  you  gentlemen  at  any 
time  attempting  to  run  for  Congress  in  your  districts  upon  a  platform  declaring 
for  the  eight-hour  day.  Well,  I  know  of  Congressmen  who  have  committed  that 
very  offense,  and  they  have  come  here.  I  know  one  thing,  that  a  gentleman,  I 
thhik,  by  the  name  of  Hyde,  appeared  before  this  committee  two  years  ago  in 
opposition  to  the  eight-hour  bill,  and  he  was  a  candidate  for  mayor,  and 
when  he  came  back  the  following  week  he  reported  to  us  that  he  was  defeated 
for  mayor  because  he  opposed  the  bill.  I  am  not  making  this  assertion  on  my 
own  authority;  the  gentleman  made  the  statement  here,  and  I  think  you  will 
find  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Davenport  called  attention  to  the  legal  objections  and  legal  weakness,  or 
the  indefensible  position.  In  which  the  contractor  would  be  placed  so  far  &s  the 
Government  on  the  one  side  and  the  subcontractor  on  the  other  side  are  con- 
cerned. While  the  point  is  really  a  very  good  one,  he  must  know  that  that 
very  point  that  he  raised  is,  as  Mr.  Goebel  pohitedly  put  it,  applicable  to  all  the 
materials  and  all  the  supplies  of  the  Government ;  that  if  the  contractor  enters 
Into  a  contract  with  the  Federal  Government  for  any  specific  object,  or  ma- 
terial, or  article,  and  that  contractor  subcontracted  It  to  another,  the  same 
legal  question  can  be  raised  exactly.  The  contractors  for  that  reason  have  not 
ceased  to  contract  with  the  Federal  Government.  They  have  simply  Insured 
themselves  undoubtedly  in  their  contracts  with  subcontractors,  stipulating,  as 
has  been  suggested  here,  that  the  findings  of  the  officers  as  provided  by  the 
bill,  then  in  the  law,  shall  govern  as  between  the  contractor  and  the  subcon- 
tractor. Our  friend  has  built  up  a  great  big  straw  man  so  he  might  knock  him 
down. 
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I  can  not  argue  this  bill,  and  I  have  no  right  to  impose  any  further  upon 
this  committee,  except  to  ask  Indulgence  for  a  moment  or  two.  I  desire  to  say  I 
have  had  considerable  correspondence  with  the  officers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  the  heads  of  Departments,  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
present  eight-hour  law.  I  find  that  it  has  not  been  enforced,  and  that  there  is 
a  dlfiferent  ru]e  and  a  different  practice  obtaining  in  various  Departments  under 
the  same  law.  I  had  some  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  War  who  has 
Just  retired,  and,  in  regard  to  the  violations  of  the  eight-hour  law  in  West 
Virginia,  in  the  building  of  one  of  the  dams  there,  or  several  of  the  dams  there, 
he  quotes  me  an  opinion  of  the  Judge-Advocate-General  in  which  he  says  that 
the  Department  is  not  required  to  enforce  the  law;  that  if  there  is  anyone 
having  complaint  to  make  it  is  his  privilege  to  go  to  a  district  attorney  for  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  make  complaint. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  This  work  Is  being  done  by  contractors? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Yes,  sir;  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  present  law  makes 
it  an  offense,  a  misdemeanor,  for  any  of  the  officers  or  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  permit  the  violation  of  the  eight-hour  law. 

Mr.  Hughes.  It  has  been  generally  Ignored  since  It  was  passed  in  1868,  has 
It  not? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  When  the  eight-hour  resolution  was  first  adopted  by  Congress 
it  was  simply  i)reparatory,  and  then  the  heads  of  Departments  reduced  the 
wages  of  the  employees  whose  hours  of  labor  had  been  reduced.  President 
Grant  Issued  a  proclamation  directing  that  there  should  be  no  reduction  in 
wages  by  reason  of  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight.  With  the  , 
panic  of  1873  there  was  again  a  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

I  wish  I  had  time,  gentlemen,  and  that  you  had  the  time  and  the  patience,  so 
that  I  could  give  you  the  history  of  this  bill.  I  might  say  that  Mr.  Davenport 
does  me  an  honor:  that  I  have  no  right  to  claim  what  he  says — that  I  am  the 
father  of  this  bill — for  I  am  not.  The  father  of  the  original  bill  was  the  hon- 
ored chairman  of  this  committee.  He  Is  absent  this  morning.  Mr.  Gardner,  of 
New  Jersey,  Is  the  one  who  drew  the  bill.  He  had  a  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  T^abor  upon  an  amendment  that  we  had  prepared,  and  I  think  before 
the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  we  urged  it.  It  was  reix)rteil,  and  during  an  argu- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Gardner,  or,  rather,  what  appeared  to  him  desultory  remarks, 
he  conveyed  the  thought  to  the  committee  and  to  Mr.  Furuseth  and  myself  that 
he  was  with  us,  and  that  was  just  about  the  close  of  the  Congress — very  shortly 
before  the  close  of  that  Congress.  At  the  subsequent  Congress  Mr.  Gardner  was 
made  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor,  and  we  gave  whatever  assistance  we 
could  to  him,  by  consultation  and  otherwise,  which  Improved  certain  provisions 
of  the  bill;  but  the  central  idea  Is  his,  and  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  what  I 
regard,  and  what  has  been  regarded  by  men  better  qualified  than  myself  to 
judge,  one  of  the  most  important  ideas — the  central  Idea  of  the  bill — that  we 
have  in  any  legislation  in  our  country. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  Mr.  O'Connell,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  here  and  expects  to  be  here 
during  the  course  of  these  hearings.  He  Is  president  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists,  and  our  legislative  committee,  Mr.  Grimes  and  Mr.  Nelson, 
will  be  here;  Mr.  Furuseth,  Mr.  Wood,  and  others.  They  will  from  time  to 
time  crave  your  indulgence  to  be  heard  in  behalf  of  the  bill  in  my  absence. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Before  you  take  your  seat,  Mr.  Gompers,  I  want  to  ask  you 
the  same  question  that  I  asked  Mr.  Davenport,  whether  you  would  be  pleased 
to  have  this  committee  appoint  a  subcommittee  to  get  the  views  of  laboring  men 
who  are  working  by  the  day's  work  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  opposed  to 
this  bill. 

Mr.  GoMFEBS.  I  would  say  that  I  should  favor  that  ordinarily.  I  believe  that 
such  an  investigation  would  not  be  amiss;  but  not  pending  this  bill.  This  bill 
has  been  before  the  Congress  for  six  years.  The  bill  is  In  a  modified  form  to- 
day ;  it  does  not  go  as  far  as  I  should  like  it  to  go  by  any  means,  but  it  is  late 
now  to  make  an  investigation  of  that  character,  which  would  certainly  carry 
over  the  thing  for  too  long  a  period.  Such  an  investigation  can  not  be  made 
unless  It  be  comprehensive,  to  be  typical,  and  to  be  satisfying.  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  our  friends  can  not  bring  25  men  of  any  class  working  at  wage  labor, 
men  of  ordinary  Intelligence  and  who  have  worked  as  wage-workers  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  who  will  testify  that  the  are  not  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  hours 
for  their  daily  toll  to  eight  hours  per  day. 
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Mr.  Davenpobt.  By  force  of  law? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  First,  if  they  can,  by  agreement  with  their  employers;  and 
where  the  Government  of  the  United  States  enters  Into  It  as  an  employer  or  as 
a  contractor,  by  the  force  of  law. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  In  favor  of  this  bill,  In  other  words? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  By  my  question  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  were  appre- 
hensive of  the  result  of  such  a  movement,  simply  as  to  whether  you  appre- 
hended as  to  what  the  reply  of  the  laboring  men  would  be? 

Mr.  Gompebs.  No,  sir ;  I  say  this,  gentlemen :  Of  course  among  the  working- 
men  of  the  District  of  Columbia  It  would  scarcely  be  a  fair  test,  because  there 
are  so  many  Government  employees  here  and  so  many  who  necessarily  work 
but  eight  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  FuBUSETH.  May  I  make  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Yes. 

Mr.  FuBUSETii.  Two  years  ago  a  test  of  that  description  was  made  In  the 
Midvale  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  Gompebs.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  Fubuseth.  Yes;  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  Gompebs.  I  might  say  that  two  years  ago  I  \fas  invited  to  deliver  u 
lecture  before  the  Lehigh  University,  which  was  a  noonday  lecture.  The  local 
labor  men  In  Bethlehem  arranged  for  a  mass  meeting  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  immigration  laws,  and  knowing  that  I  was  to  be  there  during  the  day 
sent  a  committee  to  ask  me  whether  I  would  deliver  an  address  to  the  meeting. 
I  consented  and  delivered  an  address,  and  in  the  body  of  the  hall  a  gentleman 
arose  after  the  address  and  made  remarks  something  like  this:  "It  has  been 
asserted  for  us,  the  Bethlehem  iron  and  steel  workers,  that  we  are  not  in  favor 
of  the  eight-hour  day.  First  let  me  say  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  us 
who  do  work  eight  hours  a  day,  and  next,  those  who  do  not  work  eight  hours 
want  eight  hours.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  men  here  who  are  employees 
of  the  Bethlehem  works,  and  I  offer  this  resolution  as  expressive  of  their  and 
my  sentiments.*' 

He  offered  a  preamble  and  resolution  favoring  the  bill  under  consideration, 
and  they  were  unanimously  passed.     You  will  find  that  in  the  record 

Mr.  McCammon.  With  an  answer  to  the  allegations  set  up  by  Mr.  Gompers? 

Mr.  Gompebs.  Does  Judge  McCammon. Intend  to  state  or  Insinuate  that  my 
remarks  just  now  are  not  true? 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  have  no  such  idea,  nor  did  I  convey  such  an  idea.  I  said 
the  answer  will  be  found  there  In  the  record.  Always  with  a  chip  on  your 
shoulder ;  always  want  to  precipitate  a  fight  of  some  kind. 

Mr.  Gompebs.  No;  I  understand  the  Judge  better  than  he  thinks  I  do.  I 
understand  that  there  Is  a  Member  of  Congress  who,  no  matter  what  other 
Member  of  Congress  may  arise  to  make  a  speech,  no  matter  how  impressive 
the  occasion,  will  always  get  up  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  ask  a  question,  in 
order  to  be  In  every  speech  that  Is  printed.  There  are  some  men  who  will  not 
miss  the  opportunity  to  say  something  to  convey  the  opposite  of  what  Is  con- 
veyed when  an  argument  Is  made,  and  when  there  Is  a  question  up  and  an 
assertion  made,  who  will  always  attempt  to  show  that  the  assertion  Is  not  true. 
If  I  had  not  asked  the  question  of  the  Judge  the  record  would  simply  have 
shown  that  my  statement  has  been  denied. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  did  not  say  denied;  I  said  answered. 

Mr.  Gompebs.  The  gentleman  has  again  interrupted  me  for  the  same  purpose 
to  say  that  it  was  answered.  I  know  what  the  statement  Is  that  the  gentleman 
has  in  mind.  It  is  a  statement  made  before  this  committee  that  a  certain  oflicer 
of  the  company  had  a  stenographer  present  to  take  the  names  of  those  who 
were  present.  That  was  denied;  that  was  answered.  We  could  not  disprove 
the  answer  and  courteously  accepted  it  as  an  answer  to  the  statement  that  I 
made  here  to  this  committee.  So  far  as  the  mass  meeting  of  a  large  number  of 
the  Bethlehem  Company's  employees  Is  concerned,  that  was  not  answered. 
Judge  McCammon  knows  that  It  was  not  answered. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say? 

Mr.  Gompebs.  No,  sir;  I  had  already  concluded  when  our  friend,  Mr.  Cald- 
well, asked  me  the  question,  and  necessarily  I  answered  it. 

Thereupon,  at  1.20  o'clock,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Thursday,  February 
18,  1904,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Argument  of  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federation 

OF  Labor. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  for  fully 
twenty  years  the  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  an  extension  of  the  first  action 
of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  eight-hour  law.  It  is  peculiar  that 
the  advocates  of  this  bill  are  met  by  an  opposition  from  those  of  the  employers 
who  have  come  here  and  declared  that  the  bill  is  too  radical  and  too  far-reach- 
ing, having  its  ramifications  no  one,  as  they  say,  can  tell  where;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  confronted  by  some  friends,  who  say  to  us  that  the  bill  does  not 
go  far  enough  and  means  very  little. 

The  first  bill  that  was  introduced  having  for  Its  purpose  the  extension  of  the 
eight-hour  law  to  laborers  working  for  contractors  and  subcontractors  was  In- 
tended to  fully  and  specifically  provide  for  those  workmen  whom  we  believed, 
and  whom  we  had  a  right  to  believe,  were  included  in  the  law  of  1892. 

you  will  have  noticed  that  the  various  opinions  and  decisions,  both  of  the 
Attorneys-General  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  courts,  upon  the  eight-hour 
law  of  1892  have  restricted  the  meaning  of  that  law.  The  purix)se  of  the  bill 
was  to  show  effectively  what  was  intended  by  the  law  of  1892,  and  with  time 
we  have  sought  to  extend  it  to  the  contractors  and  subcontractors  doing  work 
for  the  Government. 

We  have  asked  Congress  for  the  past  eight  years  to  enact  a  bill  of  this  char- 
acter. The  bill  has  been  changed,  particularly,  by  Its  modifying  features.  No 
opponent  of  the  bill  will  attempt  to  say  that  its  features  have  been  extended 
from  the  time  that  It  was  first  introduced  In  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  at  which 
time  it  was  opposed  by  Judge  McCammon  and  Judge  Payson,  up  to  the  bill 
that  Is  now  before  this  committee. 

Let  me  say,  gentlemen,  that  some  of  the  statements  made  by  the  opposition 
have  foundation  In  fact,  particularly  those  In  which  they  say  that  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  influence  the  Industries  of  the  country  to  come  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  upon  an  eight-hour  basis.  That  Is  one  of  the  primary  features 
and  puriK)ses  that  we  have  In  view.  We  know  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
by  Congress  will  have  a  tendency  to  extend  the  eight-hour  day. 

It  will  extend  It  first  to  those  piarticular  workmen  employed  by  contractors 
and  subcontractors  under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  Jt  will  demonstrate  to 
the  employers  who  are  operating  under  the  eight-hour  law  the  wisdom  and  the 
economy  of  that  provision.  It  will  encourage  the  workmen,  who  will  see  the 
material,  the  moral,  and  social  advantages  that  come  from  it. 

The  opponents  to  this  bill  occupy  a  very  peculiar  position.  Take  their  argu- 
ments and  statements  that  have  been  submitted  before  this  committee  and  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and  you  can  make  a  mental 
rag  carpet  out  of  them.  There  are  scarcely  two  of  them  who  agree  upon  the 
same  thesis,  except  that  they  are  united  In  opposition  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  because  it  means  trouble. 

Mr.  Gompers.  No  ;  it  does  not  mean  that.  It  is  simply  because  you  are  at  sea 
mentally,  and  because  you  are  at  fault  economically,  and  you  know  nothing  of 
the  history  of  Industry. 

When  I  say  "  you,"  I  do  not  mean  in  the  particular  person,  but  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  aggregated  opposition.  One  urges  eloquently  that  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  would  mean  industrial  ruin,  because,  as  he  says,  it  would  lessen  pro- 
duction. Increase  the  cost  of  production ;  that  wages  would  increase  by  reason 
of  the  reduction  In  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  gentleman  comes  to  you  and  hysterically  declares  that 
he  represents  "  all  labor,"  and  probably  he  Imagines  that  he  occupies  the  posi- 
tion of  the  lion  who  has  eaten  the  lamb,  and  therefore  represents  the  lamb 
[laughter],  and  In  the  Interest  of  "all  labor"  cries  out  in  protest  against  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  because,  as  he  says,  the  workmen  do  not  want  it;  that  It 
Infringes  upon  their  liberty ;  that  it  invades  their  rights ;  that  it  curtails  their 
earning  power;  because,  he  says,  with  a  iKJculiar  philosophy,  the  more  they 
work  the  more  they  will  earn ;  the  longer  hours  they  work  the  more  wages  they 
win  earn.  If  that  position  be  true,  pray  how  can  wages  Increase  by  a  reduction 
in  the  hours  of  labor?  Certainly  on  either  one  or  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma 
are  our  opponents  Impaled. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  address  myself  to  that  feature  just  a  little  later;  but  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  of  the  petitions  that  was  handed  In  here  by 
one  of  the  boards  of  trade,  that  of  the  manufacturers  of  Trenton,  among  whom, 
by  the  way,  I  find  quite  a  nimiber  who  are  large  employers  of  labor  and  who  are 
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operating  almost  universally  under  the  eight-hour  day,  although  some  operate 
nine  hours. 

You  will  have  noticed,  I  suppose,  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  appeared 
before  you  in  opposition  to  this  bill  have  all  of  them  come  from  towns  repre- 
senting the  ''  largest  and  most  varied  industries  of  all  the  country." 

New  Jersey  has  not  only  been  very  great  in  her  industries,  but  she  has  also 
been  great  in  her  combinations  of  industry.  She  has  not  only  produced  great 
industries,  but  great  trusts,  and  she  has  produced  some  other  great  works. 
She  has  produced  some  great  Congressmen. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Present  coibpany  excepted,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  not  here,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  except  him.  And  in  passing  I  may  say  that  the  compliment  which  our  op- 
ponents desire  to  pay  me  are  entirely  undeserved.  This  bill  ought  not  to  be 
known  as  the  Gompers  Eight  Hour  Bill.  I  think,  and  I  know,  that  the  honor 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  the  Hon.  John.  J.  Gardner, 
of  New  Jersey. 

That  means  not  simply  the  bill  under  consideration,  but  the  essence  of  the 
bill,  the  fundamental  feature  of  the  bill ;  for  to  his  lasting  credit  I  want  to  say 
that  It  was  he  who  gave  to  the  representatives  of  labor,  as  well  as  to  the  Ck)m- 
mittee  on  Labor,  of  which  he  was  then  a  member,  the  thought  of  placing,  as  a 
feature  in  the  contracts  of  the  Government  with  the  contractors,  the  means  by 
which  the  eight-hour  law  could  be  enforced  and  the  purpose  of  ^e  eight-hour 
law  could  be  extended.  For  that  reason  I  want  to  have  the  honor  placed  where 
the  honor  properly  belongs. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  I  am  glad  you  have  made  that  statement,  because  Brother  Sulzer 
was  here  the  other  day  and  he  seemed  to  think  that  he  was  entitled  to  the 
honor. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  That  bill,  containing  the  fundamental  feature  in  a  more  ex- 
tensive form,  was  founded  upon  the  idea  expressed  by  Mr.  Gardner  before 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor,  and  I  may  say — well,  I  am  taking 
up  my  time,  and  I  can  not  go  Into  that  now. 

You  will  notice  in  this  petition  a  statement  made  by  some  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  Trenton,  in  which  they  say  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  would  be  a 
**  dangerous  and  destructive'  interference,  financially,"  not  only  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  bill,  but  even  from  "  a  partially  favorable  consideration  of  the  bill 
before  you." 

In  other  words,  if  the  members  of  this  committee  and  Congress  should  simply 
squint  at  the  law  it  would  mean  financial  destruction  of  the  industries. 

They  speak  of  the  requirement  of  a  week's  process  In  some  instances  in  the 
preparation  of  material  which  must  be  continuous.  I  wonder  whether  these 
gentlemen  intended  to  convey  to  the  committee  the  idea  that  it  was  necessary 
for  men  to  be  in  continuous  charge  of  a  machine,  or  work  at  a  machine,  or  at  a 
given  product,  for  a  whole  week.  If  they  do  not  mean  that,  they  indicate  then 
that,  after  the  expiration  of  the  nine  or  ten  hours'  work,  these  men  can  leave 
and  others  take  charge  of  it,  and  I  submit  that  there  can  be  no  arbitrary  time 
set  when  it  would  be  dangerous  to  leave  a  product,  and  another  time  arbitrarily 
set  when  it  would  be  less  dangerous  to  leave  it.  In  other  words,  if,  at  the  end 
of  ten  hours  a  change  of  men  in  charge  of  a  process  of  work  occurs  and  the 
process  still  goes  on,  and  another  takes  charge  without  detriment  to  the 
machine,  or  the  process,  or  the  product,  no  man  can  impose  upon  the  intelligence 
of  this  committee  and  say  that  it  would  be  detrimental,  or  injurious,  or  danger- 
ous to  the  process  or  to  the  product  if  the  change  occurred  at  the  end  of  an 
eight-hour  workday. 

They  charge  that  this  bill  is  "injurious,  impractical,  non-American,  and 
anarchistic."  I  should  imagine  that  If  such  flagrant  and  flippant  terms  and 
such  epithets  are  to  be  applied  to  honored  Congressmen,  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  of  three  past  Congresses,  and  to  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  have  upon  three  dlfl^erent  occasions  passed  this  bill, 
with  features  in  it  broader  than  those  of  the  present  bill,  we  can  afford  to  rest 
under  the  Imputation  when  coming  from  such  a  thoughtless  source. 

They  speak  of  the  **  eight-hour  day,  which  means  a  ten-hour  wage ;  "  and  yet 
in  the  second  sentence  after  that  statement  they  argue  that  the  enactment  of 
that  law  would  make  "  the  life  of  the  man  who  desires  to  labor  and  accumulate 
as  uncomfortable  as  it  must  in  time  prove  unremunerative." 

You  will  observe  that  in  the  first  part  they  claim  that  it  would  mean  an  eight- 
hour  workday,  "  which  means  a  ten-hour  wage,"  and,  about  twenty  lines  after, 
they  say  that  the  eight-hour  workday  would  prove  uncomfortable  and  un- 
remunerative. 
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They  say  that  "  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  eight-hour  bill." 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  why  they  should  be  opposed  to  it,  for  it  can  not  be, 
as  they  allege,  and  as  others  have  allegd,  that  it  would  destroy  industries  and 
ruin  them  financially.  They  say  as  follows:  "The  cost  of  manufacture  can 
not  be  advanced  without  the  loss  of  these  foreign  markets,  which  in  turn  might 
deprive  them  " — meaning  the  workmen — "  of  employment." 

Now  mark  you  this.  We  were  met  by  our  opiionents  years  ago  when  we  ad- 
vocated the  eight-hour  rule,  with  the  statement  that  *'  We  are  building  up, 
and  we  want  to  build  up  our  foreign  markets.  Do  not  hamper  us  with  eight- 
hour  laws."  Now,  that  they  have  built  up  their  foreign  markets  they  say: 
"  We  have  built  up  our  foreign  markets  now ;  we  have  got  them  built  up ;  do 
not  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  for  fear  we  will  lose  the  foreign  markets." 

But  the  hours  of  labor  of  our  workmen  have  been  reduced  within  the  past 
twenty  years.  Many  industries  have  gone  upon  the  nine-hour  basis,  and  a 
large  number  upon  the  eight-hour  basis.  Have  our  foreign  markets  been  re- 
duced or  hurt?  Wages  have  increased.  Have  we  failed  in  building  up  our 
foreign  markets?    Let  us  see. 

I  have  here  before  me  a  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1903, 
twenty-sixth  number.  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and 
only  Just  made  public,  in  which  a  table  of  figures  is  prepared  showing  the  total 
exports  of  the  United  States  from  1.S03  to  1903,  inclusive. 

The  total  exports  were: 

In  1893 I-     $876, 108,  781 

In  1804 825, 102,  248 

In  1895 : 824,  860, 136 

In  1890 1, 005,  837,  241 

In  1897 1,  009,  700, 045 

In  1898 1,  255,  546,  266 

In  1SJ)9 1,  275,  467, 971 

In  1900 1,  477, 946, 113 

In  1901 - 1,  465, 375,  860 

In  1902 ^ 1,  360,  705,  935 

In  1903 1, 484, 681, 995 

Showing,  gentlemen,  that  in  ten  years  the  exports  from  the  United  States  in- 
creased nearly  100  per  cent,  and  this  during  a  period  when  wages  were  higher 
and  the  hours  of  labor  of  w^orkmen  less  in  the  United  States  than  at  any  time  in 
the  history  of  the  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  United  States  is  now  the  largest  exporting  country  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  and  Great  Britain  is  the  second.  This  fact  goes  to  show 
that  only  in  those  countries  where  the  hours  of  labor  are  least  and  where  wages 
are  highest  is  it  possible  for  employers  of  labor  to  successfully  compete  In  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

This  opposition  is  either  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  men  who  have  become  ac- 
customed to  accepted  conditions  to  consent  to  a  change,  or  it  is  a  lamentable 
want  of  knowledge  and  foresight.  I  do  not  know  an  employer  on  the  continent 
of  America  who  has  for  any  length  of  time  operated  his  plant  under  the  eight- 
hour  workday  who  would  want  to  go  back  to  either  the  nine  or  the  ten  hour 
workday.  There  have  been  instances  not  only  In  our  own  country  but  even  in 
far-off  Russia  where  in  a  great  plant  the  eight-hour  workday  has  been  tried  as 
an  experiment,  and  In  every  case,  when  operated  fairly  and  given  a  thorough, 
good  test  for  a  period  of  a  year  or  two,  the  employer  has  demonstrated  beyond 
question  not  only  its  wisdom,  but  its  economy  and  advantage  to  all.  I  challenge 
the  opposition  to  show  at  some  time  (not  before  a  great  public  gathering,  but 
before  a  few  Intelligent  gentlemen)  one  instance  where  the  eight-hour  workday 
has  been  in  operation  in  any  great  industry  for  two  years,  where  the  employers 
went  or  want  to  go  back  to  the  nine  or  the  ten  hour  day. 

.  I  see  my  time  rushing  along,  and  I  have  only  started  what  I  want  to  present 
and  what  Is  in  my  mind  to  say.  I  shall  therefore  have  to  confine  myself  to  a 
few  statements  In  preference  to  arguments. 

Mr.  Spalding.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  a  question? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Spalding.  We  have  heard  considerable  on  the  other  side  about  this  act 
being  unconstitutional.  Are  you  prepared,  or  have  you  anyone  who  is,  to  dis- 
cuss the  opposite  proposition? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  We  assert  that  It  is  constitutional.  We  believe  It  is  constitu- 
tional.   We  have  consulted  some  of  the  very  best  lawyers  in  the  country,  who 
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have  declared  that  it  is  absolutely  constitutional  and  withhi  the  limits  and 
powers  of  Congress.  You  will  have  noticed  that  we  have  come  before  you  as 
laymen.  We  have  brought  before  you  some  men  who  work  at  their  trades,  and 
others  who  have  graduated  from  the  workshop  by  the  suffrage  of  their  fellow- 
workmen,  who  have  asked  them  to  be  their  spokesmen  and  advocates  in  all  mat- 
ters affecting  their  interests.  We,  either  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  have  not 
our  diplomas  on  parchment. 

Whatever  diplomas  we  have  rest  upon  the  good  will  and  the  confidence  of  our 
fellow- workmen.  We  are  not  leanied  in  the  law,  but  we  know  the  matters  of 
industry.  There  is  not  a  man  who  has  appeared  before  this  honorable  committee 
in  support  of  this  measure  who  has  not  been  employed  at  his  trade  from  fifteen 
to  more  than  twenty-five  years,  myself  among  them.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade 
for  twenty -six  of  my  fifty-four  years  of  life.  W^e  know  something  about  in- 
dustry. We  know  what  work  means.  We  know  what  industrial  affairs  mean. 
We  know  the  industrial  conditions.  We  know  something  of  economy,  and  we 
know  something  of  the  principles  of  government.  We  know  something  of  the 
principles  of  justice;  we  know  something  of  the  sufferings  of  our  people,  and  we 
know  their  aspirations  and  their  hopes.  We  seek  to  voice  them,  and  we  leave  it 
to  the  gentlemen  in  Congress  to  formulate  them  into  law. 

There  has  never  been  a  proposition  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  there  has  never  l>een  a  proposition  before  any  of  the  legislatures  of  our  sev- 
eral States,  having  for  its  effect  the  lifting  of  one  slight  burden  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  labor,  that  has  not  been  required  to  run  the  gantlet  of  the  lawyers  who 
have  always  fiung  the  Constitution  in  our  faces. 

I  do  not  believe  and  I  can  not  be  persuaded  into  the  belief  that  a  beneficial 
measure  that  will  afford  relief  to  the  people  of  the  country  can  be  unconstitu- 
tional. Since  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  gentlemen,  a  number  of  changes 
have  occurred,  and  we  have  found  that  at  times  it  was  necessary  to  change  the 
Constitution  by  amendments.  I  insist  that  this  bill  is  constitutional.  I  believe 
that  it  is.    I  have  been  assured  ui^on  high  authority  that  it  is. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  say  this  in  connection  with  that  feature.  Industry  has  de- 
veloped, industrial  conditions  have  changed,  and  industry  can  not  go  backward. 
You  can  not  turn  the  wheels  of  industry  to  the  point  they  occupied  when  the 
Constitution  was  adoi>ted,  and  if  there  be  any  change  which  must  occur,  it  must 
be  to  conform  to  the  new  industrial  conditions.  For  I  repeat,  the  industrial 
conditions  can  not  be  turned  back  a  century  and  a  quarter. 

The  question  of  overtime  has  beeen  discussed,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
men  will  be  deprived  of  overtime  should  this  law  be  enacted.  When  the  first 
'  movement  was  begun,  before  arriving  at  an  agreement  with  the  employers  for  a 
shorter  workday,  the  question  of  overtime  was  not  thought  of. 

Men  very  seldom  learn  except  by  exi^erience.  Soon  after;  the  employer  saw 
the  opportunity  of  increasing  the  hours  of  labor  by  the  offer  of  overtime.  The 
men  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  accept  it  in  order  not  to  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  employers,  and  they  worked  overtime.  After  awhile  the  over- 
time was  the  rule,  and  the  lengthened  workday  was  an  accomplished  fact.  It 
th^i  became  the  rule  to  penalize  overtime,  and  since  then  the  provision  for 
overtime  has  meant  really  its  limitation,  and  in  many  instances  its  prohibition. 
It  is  only  to  limit  it  or  to  prohibit  it  that  the  provisions  for  overtime  are  made 
iB  the  agreements  of  the  unions  with  employers,  and  it  is  not,  as  our  opponents 
would  try  to  convey  to  you,  an  indication  that  the  unions  favor  overtime,  or 
that  the  workmen  do  individually. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Mr.  Gomiiers,  overtime,  as  I  understand,  is  time  over  a  fixed 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  9ir. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  labor  unions  are  opiK>sed  to  the 
right  of  any  man  to  contract  for  any  longer  time? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  They  are  opposed  to  a  longer  workday,  brought  about  by  any 
method. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Than  an  eight-hour  day? 

Mr.  GoMFEBs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  But  that  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  laborer  would  want  an  infringement  of  his  right  to  labor  longer,  if  he 
detdred. 

Mr.  GoMPBRS.  Let  me  say  this,  as  an  evidence.  The  craft  in  which  I  spent 
twenty-six  years  operated  very  peculiarly ;  or  rather,  not  so  peculiarly  after  all 
when  one  considers  their  unorganized  and  chaotic  condition.  The  men  worked 
any  time  they  pleased. 
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Mr.  HtJOHES.  Nobody  Infringed  upon  their  rights  in  those  days? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Nobody  Infringed  upon  their  right  to  work  In  those  days.  They 
worked  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night.  Nobody  infringed  upon  their 
right  to  work.  The  union  said  not  a  word.  Very  little  of  a  union  existed,  and 
that  which  existed  had  not  taken  any  action  as  to  the  hours  of  labor.  The  result 
of  which  was  that  the  men  in  the  trade  were  the  worst  paid  of  any  craft  of 
which  I  know.  They  were  the  most  demoralized,  the  most  unreliable  and  shift- 
less set  of  men  of  any  trade  of  which  I  know. 

In  1884  the  organization,  in  convention,  considered  the  question  of  limiting 
the  hours  of  labor  to  ten  per  day.  I  should  say  that  the  proposition  for  any 
such  matter  must  come,  not  by  delegate  from  an  organization,  but  from  the  or- 
ganization itself  making  the  proposition — in  other  words,  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  initiative.  The  proposlt!on  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  organization  to  ten  per  day  was  considered  in  the  convention  and 
adopted,  and  then  a  referendum  vote  was  taken  of  the  members. 

Two  years  afterwards  we  met  by  the  same  metho<l,  and  a  proposition  to 
establish  the  eight-hour  workday  for  the  members  of  our  craft  was  made,  dis- 
cussed, and  adopted  by  the  convention,  and  referred  to  a  referendum  vote. 

The  proposition  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  from  ten  to  eight  was  adopted 
by  a  much  larger  majority  than  the  first  proposition  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor 
to  ten;  the  reason  of  it  being  that  those  who  worked  without  interference  of 
any  union,  or  regulation  of  any  kind,  had  become  so  accustomed  to  that  "  free- 
dom "  to  swelter  and  squalor,  that  they  had  not  Intelligence  enough  to  vote  in 
their  own  interests ;  but  two  years  of  a  limitation  of  their  hours  of  labor  to  ten 
per  day  had  so  demonstrated  its  benefits  to  them  that  they  gladly  voted  to  limit 
It  to  eight  hours  per  day;  and  mark  you,  gentlemen,  this  was  not  an  Industry 
paid  by  the  day,  where  men  receive  "  ten  hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  work,"  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  it  was  a  trade  in  which  piecework  is  the  universal 
rule.  So  that  the  men  presumably  reduced  their  wages  by  reducing  their  hours 
of  labor ;  that  is,  they  did  not  get  ten  hours'  pay.  But  they  did  get  higher  prices 
Ijer  piece  very  soon  after. 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  cigar  makers,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Gompers,  are  regarded 
as  more  nearly  approaching  ideal  conditions  than  any  other  craft.  Is  not  that 
true? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  ought  to  have  added  that  the  set  of  men.  whose  condition  I 
have  attempted  to  convey  to  you  as  prevalHng  before  the  limitation  of  the  hours 
of  labor  by  the  organization,  are  everywhere  regarded  now  as  self-respecting, 
intelligent  men  and  citizens,  whose  earning  power  is  better  to-day  than  It  w<is . 
during  those  periods  of  which  I  speak,  when  they  were  unlnterfered  with  and 
when  they  had  liberty  to  work  as  many  hours  as  they  wished.  Their  organi- 
zation to-day  is  most  economically  conducted  and  most  Intelligently  admin- 
istered. 

It  is  almost  automatic  in  character,  the  initiative  and  referendum  obtaining 
in  it  not  only  In  the  nomination  and  election  of  its  officers,  but  in  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution,  the  change  of  a  law  or  the  constitution  of  the  organization,  etc. 
As  regards  the  benefits  paid,  not  merely  in  controversies  and  in  strikes,  but  also 
for  benevolent  and  protective  purposes,  we  have  expended  nigh  on  .$6,000,000 
within  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Goebel.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  am  afraid  you  did  not 
quite  get  my  question.  My  idea  as  a  legislator  is  to  look  at  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  that  we  are  to  recommend.  One  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  will  absolutely 
prohibit  a  man  from  working  longer  than  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Except  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Mr.  Goebel.  Except,  of  course,  in  cases  of  emergency.  AVhat  I  want  to  know 
Is,  whether  the  Interests  that  you  represent  desire  a  limitation  of  their  right 
to  labor  longer  than  eight  hours,  if  by  contract  it  could  be  made  so? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  would  say  that  we  want  the  hours  of  labor  reduced,  and  we 
want  no  overtime.  We  want  no  man  to  have  even  the  opportunity  of  overtime — 
we  put  it  strongly — unless  there  be  an  extraordinary  emergency,  as  already 
indicated  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  as  already  stated  by  others  before  this 
committee. 

I^t  me  say,  too,  in  further  answer  to  this  question,  that  in  any  given  industry 
operated  under  modem  conditions,  a  man  can  not  find  opportunity  for  overtime. 
Men  are  employed  for  eight  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  hours  other  men 
take  their  places.  If  plants  operate  sixteen  or  twenty-four  hours  and  have  two 
shifts  of  men,  they  change  at  twelve  hours.  If  the  plant  operates  ten  hours  a 
day,  they  close  down  at  the  end  of  the  ten  hours,  and  no  man  can  get  a  chance 
to  work  overtime  !n  any  modem  Industrial  plant,  even  if  he  wants  to. 
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Mr.  GoEBEL.  Overtime,  as  I  said  before,  means  time  over  above  a  limited  time. 
I^t  me  suppose  a  case  wliere  a  contractor  having  Government  work  to  do  would 
say  to  his  men,  "  I,et  us  agree  here  that  you  work  ten  hours  instead  of  eight,  or 
nine  hours  instead  of  eight."  This  bill  would  absolutely  prohibit  that.  It 
would  therefore,  of  course,  infringe  upon  the  inherent  right  every  man  has  to 
labor  as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  to  make  such  a  contract  as  he  pleases,  in  any 
operation  or  any  line.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  in  such  an  Instance  or  such 
a  case  do  you  contend  that  they  should  not  have  the  right  to  enter  into  such  a 
contract? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir. 

I  think  another  point  upon  which  the  opposition  agree  is  that  they  want  to  be 
let  alone.  It  was  almost  a  piteous  plea  that  they  made.  They  want  to  be  let 
alone.  Some  men  who  have  come  away  from  their  mother  country  and  who 
have  joined  their  fortunes  with  the  people  of  our  own,  and  who  in  their  own 
country  w6re  raising  their  voices  for  the  same  relief  and  same  redress,  were  met 
in  their  own  countries  by  the  same  cry,  "  they  wanted  to  be  let  alone."  They 
come  here  and  enjoy  advantages  that  are,  and  have  been,  most  fortunate,  and 
now,  when  the  workmen  ask  for  some  relief,  they,  too,  join  in  the  cry,  "We 
want  to  bo  let  alone.  We  do  not  ask  any  special  favors  from  you,  but  we  want 
to  be  let  alone."  They  do  not  ask  for  any  special  favors  from  you  except  when 
they  want  some  subsidy  or  some  tariff  legislation,  or  some  other  kind  of  legis- 
lation.   Then  they  do  not  want  to  be  let  alone,  and  they  do  not  let  you  alone. 

I  am  not  making  an  argument  against  either  one  or  the  other  at  this  time. 
That  is  not  the  question  ;  but  they  want  to  be  let  alone.  .  In  what?  When  Great 
Britain  held  the  colonists  in  her  grip,  and  France  made  up  her  mind  to  try  to 
help  the  struggling  men  who  wanted  to  build  a  new  nation,  Great  Britain 
wanted  to  be  let  alone.  When  chattel  slavery  existed  in  the  South,  and  the 
voices  of  men  were  raised  appealing  to  God  and  man  for  human  freedom,  the 
slave  master  wanted  to  be  let  alone.  Spain  in  her  grinding  of  Cuba  and  other 
colonies  wanted  to  be  let  alone  from  the  interference  of  the  great  American 
people.  The  dog  that  is  gnawing  at  a  bone  wants  to  be  let  alone.  The  gour- 
mand wants  to  be  let  alone.  The  modern  Moloch  who  is  grinding  the  very 
bones  of  the  tollers  of  to-day  wants  to  be  let  alone. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  they  will  not  be  let  alone.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  organization  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  who  have  an  unrea- 
sonable and  unreasoning  man  or  a  few  men  at  the  head  who  have  no  conception 
of  the  rights  of  men  or  of  modern  industrial  conditions,  and  to  the  Antiboycott 
Association,  which  has  a  jwwerful  mind  controlling  it,  whether  it  has  a  real  or 
an  imaginary  existence,  to  the  detective  agencies  hired  to  spy,  betray,  and  lie 
about  labor  and  labor  men,  the  efforts  to  outlaw  the  organizations  of  labor,  the 
efforts  to  force  men  who  are  as  honorable,  as  honored,  and  as  patriotic  citizens 
of  this  country  as  any  there  be,  to  improper,  Impractical,  or  un-American  action 
or  expressions  will  not  succeed.  You  will  not  make  anarchists  of  American 
organized  workmen.  You  may  make  unorganized  workmen  desperate  and  make 
them  do  the  things  that  may  give  you  the  seeming  provocation  to  invoke  the 
prejudices  of  men,  but  we  have  tasted  freedom.  Men  may  be  kept  in  servitude 
and  slavery  from  Infancy  to  the  grave  and  never  know  what  freedom  means; 
but  we  have  tasted  freedom  through  organized  and  united  effort,  and  you  can 
not  make  slaves  of  men  who  have  once  tasted  freedom.  You  can  not  take  away 
from  them  the  freedom  that  they  enjoy  through  their  united  effort. 

The  organizations  of  labor  have  reduced  the  hours  of  labor,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  workmen  and  without  detriment  to  the  employers,  and  with  advantage 
to  the  whole  community. 

It  is  a  mistake  to.say  that  production  is  curbed  or  reduced  when  the  hours 
of  labor  are  shortened.  The  whole  history  of  industry  demonstrates  the  reverse. 
Even  so  competent  an  authority  as  Mr.  Cramp,  the  head  of  the  Cramp  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  of  Phlladlphia,  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  I  think  or  before  the  House  Committee  on  Labor — I  am  not  sure  which, 
but  the  hearings  will  show — stated  that  the  Russian  Government  wanted  a 
battle  ship  built,  and  asked  for  bids,  and  that  the  French  shipbuilders  offered 
to  build  the  ship  in  five  years.  Cramp  received  the  contract  and  built  it  in 
thirty  months— the  words  "thirty  months"  were  used  by  Mr.  Cramp— at  a 
lesser  cost  than  the  French  shipbuilders  offered  to  build  it  for. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two- 
Mr.  GoEBEL.  You  have  heard  the  charge  made  that  this  bill  is  an  invasion  of 
personal  liberty  and  the  right  of  contract.    What  do  you  say  about  that? 
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Mr.  GoMPEBS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  freedom  of  contract  of  the  individual  work- 
man is  impaired  now.  It  does  not  exist,  except  in  theory.  The  indlyidual 
workman  has  not  the  opportunity  to  freely  contract  with  his  employer  in  mod- 
em industry.  The  principle  involved  is  the  joint  bargain  between  associated 
workmen  and  the  employer,  for  labor  and  the  hours  of  labor,  rather  than  to 
give  the  employer  the  jug-handle  advantage  of  using  his  accumulated  wealth,  his 
position,  power,  and  ability  to  wait,  as  agtrinst  the  empty  stomach  of  the  work- 
man and  the  expectant  stomachs  of  his  wife  and  children. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Do  you  claim  it  is  not  an  invasion  of  that  right,  or  do  you  claim 
the  circumstances  justify  it? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  mean  to  say  that  that  right  does  not  exist,  practically  and 
actually.  I  mean  to  say  that  modem  industry  has  robbed  the  workmen  of  their 
industrial  iudividuality.  The  division,  subdivision,  and  specialization  of  indus- 
try to-day  makes  it  so  that  a  man  only  performs  one  insignificant  part  of  the 
great  whole,  whether  that  be  a  great  big  machine  or  a  battle  ship,  a  pair  of 
shoes,  a  coat,  a  hat,  or  bread.  I  am  told  that  in  this  city  the  bread  industry 
is  divided,  by  reason  of  the  use  of  machines,  into  8  different  branches — in  the 
making  of  a  loaf  of  bread. 

A  gentleman  forcibly  stated  some  time  ago  a  fact  which  I  think  may  bear 
repetition.  It  was  that  he  favored  an  eight-hour  workday  because  it  was  a 
human  advantage  as  well  as  a  great  industrial  and  scnMal  advantage;  that  if  you 
want  to  get  all  the  work  you  could  out  of  a  man  immediately,  the  best  thing 
would  be  perhaps  to  work  him  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  two  days  you 
would  have  him  "  all  in,"  and  all  out  of  him  that  you  could  get  out  of  him :  but 
if  you  want  to  work  a  man  for  five  or  six  years,  work  him  about  sixteen  hours 
a  day;  if  you  want  to  work  him  for  ten  years,  work  him  about  eleven  hours 
a  day;  if  you  want  to  work  him  for  about  fifteen  years,  work  him  ten  hours 
a  day  or  nine  hours  a  day.  But  when  you  want  the  very  best  that  can  be  got- 
ten out  of  a  man,  during  the  whole  great  increasing  lifetime,  work  him  eight 
hours. 

I  have  not  the  statistics  with  me  now,  but  I  might  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  In 
several  of  our  craft  organizations  they  have  proved  that  the  lives  of  the  mem- 
bers of  these  crafts  have  been  prolonged  from  five  to  eight  years  by  reason  of 
the  fact  of  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor.  Men  have  grown  in  stature  by 
an  Inch  or  two  by  reason  of  reduction  in  their  hours  of  Iat>or.  « 

We  have  been  told  that  lawyers  work  longer  hours  than  eight,  that  they  work 
twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen  hours  a  day.  So  they  do,  at  times;  but  I 
believe  that  as  a  rule  the  Entire  legal  profession  -enjoys  rather  an  extended 
vacation,  and  that  at  other  periods  they  have  longer  hours  for  recuperaticm. 
But  in  any  event,  it  was  stated  very  fairly  yesterday,  I  think,  before  the  com- 
mittee, that  if  more  workmen  were  given  the  chance  they  might  become  lawyers, 
too,  and  if  lawyers  would  reduce  the  hours  of  their  labor  there  would  be  more 
to  go  around,  and  perhaps  some  lawyers  might  very  profitably  become  brick- 
layers and  earn  $4.50  a  day.     (Laughter.) 

May  I  say  this?  I  will  not  occupy  more  than  a  few  minutes  longer.  When 
this  bill  was  first  introduced,  the  miners  generally  worketi,  when  they  did  work, 
ten,  twelve,  and  more  hours  a  day.  To-day  it  is  almost  the  universal  rule  that 
miners  work  ei^ht  hours. 

Some  statement  has  been  made  in  regard  to  insix»ctors  who  might  imss  work 
that  was  produced  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  tills  law  should  it  he  enacted. 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  California  and  at  other  points  the 
inspectors  of  the  seal  fisheries  have  been  employed  by  the  Government  for  a 
number  of  years;  and  every  seal,  male  and  female,  large  and  small,  is  counted 
and  accounted  for,  and  in  all  tlie  i)eriod  of  years  under  the  operations  of  the 
law  there  has  never  been  a  discrepancy  of  one  by  even  a  clerical  error. 

Some  men  are  so  accustomed  to  deal  in  money  matters,  and  to  measure  men 
and  things  upon  money  values,  that  they  can  not  comprehend  that  some  men 
are  honest,  and  that  fome  men  have  a  higher  regard  for  duty  than  mere  money. 

I  realize  that  the  time  is  up,  and  I  only  want  to  say  one  word'  more  !n  con- 
clusion, gentlemen.  That  Is  as  to  the  imputation  tiiat  the  men  who  have  ap- 
peared here  In  favor  of  this  bill  do  not  represent  the  sentiment,  the  wishes,  the 
hopes,  and  the  wants  of  labor.  If  we  do  not,  pray  who  does?  Where  do  these 
men  get  their  authority  to  speak  for  workmen? 

The  Menil)ers  of  Congress  receive  their  authority  from  the  untrammeled  ex- 
pression of  the  voters  of  their  respective  districts  or  States.  If  there  be  any 
who  do  not  participate  in  the  election,  it  is  not  their  fault.  It  does  not  vitiate 
their  credentials  to  help  their  districts  or  States.     It  is  the  constant  effort  of 
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the  men  active  in  the  labor  movement  to  secure  the  largest  possible  attendance 
at  onr  meeting?,  and  penalize  by  fine  the  absentees. 

I  Imow,  beyond  cavil,  that  wherever  workmen  have  come  together  at  any  gath- 
ering of  any  sort  where  they  were  to  discuss  their  own  conditions — the  condi- 
tions of  industry— and  the  hope  that  they  had  for  anything  in  the  future,  they 
have  always  been  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  their  dally  hours  of  toil.  The  old 
National  Labor  Union  had  its  foundation  upon  the  eight-hour  proposition.  The 
Knights  of  Labor  stood  for  the  eight-hour  workday. 

Every  local  union  of  any  trade  in  any  part  of  the  country  always  declared 
in  favor  of  a  shorter  workday.  Every  national  or  international  union  in  America 
has  stood  for  the  shorter  workday;  every  central  body  of  organized  workmen, 
every  State  branch  of  organized  workmen,  has  stood  for  the  shorter  workday. 
The  American  Federation  of  I^bor  has  from  the  time  of  its  inception  in  1881 
8t(t)od  for  the  eight-hour  workday. 

Soon  after  its  formation  it  came  before  Congress  and  succeeded  in  having  a 
Senate  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  industry,  and  I 
invite  your  attention  to  the  testimony  taken  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  I^bor,  of  which  the  Hon.  Henry  W.  Blair  was  chairman,  for  proof 
of  what  I  say.  There  has  never  been  a  gathering  of  workmen  anywhere  In 
America  that  has  not  declared  for  the  eight-hour  day. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  ask  you  to  report  this  bill  favorably,  and  to 
not  only  do  that,  but  to  press  it  to  enactment  before  this  session  of  Congress 
shall  adjourn.  We  have  been  appealing  to  Congresses  for  many  years.  We 
have  been  pleading,  asking,  urging,  and  arguing  in  favor  of  this  measure.  We 
believe  it  is  Just;  we  know  It  Is  Just;  we  know  It  is  fair;  we  know  it  will  result 
to  the  advantage  of  our  people.  It  will  impair  no  vital  principle.  It  will  be 
helpful  In  the  upl'-ftlng  process  of  the  wageworkers  of  our  country,  and  yoo 
can  do  nothing  that  will  help  them  that  will  not  help  all  our  i^eople.  The  fears 
that  our  opponents  express  are  unfounded. 

The  legal  arguments  which  they  hurl  against  this  bill  are  farfetched,  and 
you  will  observe  that  when  defeatwl  in  one  contention  they  go  to  another.  At 
the  outset  it  was  argued  by  the  secretary  of  the  Anti-Boycott  Association  that 
the  bill  was  imconstitutional.  because  the  contractor  could  not  imix)Be  a  con- 
dition upon  a  subcontractor,  a  party  with  whom  the  Government  had  no  deal- 
ing; and  when  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  committee,  first,  that  it  was  a  con- 
dition v^hich  now  obtaiutnl  in  contracts,  and,  secondly,  that  it  could  be  made 
a  feature  of  the  contract,  and  that  the  bill  specially  aimed  to  reach  that  point, 
they  come  to  you  with  the  next  contentions  this  morning.  We  have  tried  to 
take  as  little  as  we  iwssibly  could  of  the  committee's  attention  because  of  the 
large  amount  of  testimony  that  had  been  elicited  before  the  various  committees 
of  previous  Congresses.  We  trust  that  the  bill  will  receive  your  favorable 
attention  and  that  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  report  to  our  fellow-workmen 
and  to  the  people  generally  that  we  have  not  again  been  disapiwinted.  I  thank 
you,  gentlemen. 

Statement  of  Mr.  James  O'Connell,  President  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation OF  Machinists. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  the  president  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists,  an  organization  composed  of  75,000  skilled  machinists.  I 
am  also  president  of  the  Federated  Metal  Trades  of  North  America,  an  organ- 
ization composed  of  the  various  national  organizations  engaged  In  the  metal 
industries,  representing  approximately  about  300,000  men  engaged  In  the  metal 
trades.    I  am  also  vice-president  of  the  American  Federation  of  I^bor. 

In  opening  up  the  discussion  from  the  standpoint  pf  those  who  are  favorable 
to  the  pending  bill,  I  desire  to  say,  in  behalf  of  the  bill,  that  we  are  asking  the 
Government  to  Inaugurate  a  reduction  In  the  hours  of  labor  In  its  contracting 
and  subcontracting  work.  We  are  not  asking  the  Government  to  be  the  first  to 
reduce  the  hours  of  labor  in  Its  work  being  done  by  contract,  but  maintain.  In 
behalf  of  the  bill,  that  the  hours  of  labor  are  gradually  being  reduced  in  every 
walk  of  life  where  men  are  engaged  In  a  laboring  capacity. 

We  believe  that  the  Government  should  go  as  far  and  as  rapidly  In  the  direc- 
tion of  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  as  do  private  employers.  We  believe  that  the 
Government  should  be  as  good  an  employer  as  any  private  employer;  and  I 
apeak  on  the  line  of  industry  with  which  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  and  not  from 
a  technical  standi)olnt,  but  from  a  practical  standpoint,  having  siient  twenty-five 
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years  as  a  tradesman  in  the  various  machine  industries  in  this  country,  and  hav- 
ing not  only  practical  experience  as  an  officer  of  a  practical  skilled  organization 
In  this  country,  but  the  experience  of  an  investigation  made  abroad  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  organized  labor,  and  am  therefore  somewhat  familiar  with  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  industries  in  Great  Britain.  I  think  I  speak  on  this 
question  from  the  practical  standpoint  and  represent  absolutely  and  accurately 
the  men  to  whom  this  bill  is  supposed  to  apply. 

Some  few  years  ago,  or,  to  be  accurate,  in  May,  1901,  the  machinists  of  this 
country  made  a  move  in  the  direction  of  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  from  ten  to 
nine,  ten  hours  being  recognized  as  the  regular  day's  work  up  until  that  time. 
In  May,  1901,  a  strike  occurred  among  the  machinists  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  in  which  there  were  involved  approximately  100,000 
men.  The  result  of  that  strike  was  that  the  hours  of  labor  during  the  period  of 
about  six  months  following  were  reduced  for  about  100,000  metal-working  men. 

The  tradesmen  whom  I  represent  being  employed  largely  by  the  Government, 
directly  and  indirectly,  in  the  manufacture  of  battle  ships  and  all  that  goes 
therewith,  both  by  the  Government  and  by  private  employers,  we  feel  that  we* 
are  one  of  the  largest  bodies  of  men  directly  affected  by  this  bill.  We  feel  that 
the  Government  should  reduce  the  hours  or  make  it  necessary  for  those  con- 
tracting and  subcontracting  from  the  Government  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor 
as  rapidly  as  do  the  private  contractors  themselves.  A  few  of  the  largest 
concerns  that  are  contracting  from  the  Government  are  the  shipbuilding  yards. 

Mr.  Foster.  Will  a  question  interrupt  you? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Foster.  As  the  law  now  Is,  anyone  working  for  the  Government,  or  any- 
one working  on  a  straight  contract  from  the  Government,  can  work  but  eight 
hours? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Only  those  working  directly  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Foster.  Or  for  a  contractor? 

Mr.  O'CJoNNELL.  The  law  does  not  apply  to  those  working  for  the  contractor. 
The  law  only  applies,  in  our  trade,  for  instance,  to  the  men  employed  at  the 
Washington  gun  factory,  the  guns  being  made  by  the  Government:  but  at  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Works,  where  the  material  Is  furnished  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  guns,  the  men  work  ten  hours  or  as  many  hours  as  the  firms  desire  they  shall 
work,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works  being  a  direct  contractor  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Foster.  But  on  a  battle  ship,  for  instance? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  The  Cramp  shipyard  works  ten  or  fifteen  hours. 

Mr.  Foster.  If  they  took  the  contract  for  the  building  of  a  ship  for  us. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  The  hours  of  labor  there  are  practically  ten  hours. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Twelve  hours,  I  think  it  was  stated. 

Mr.  Foster.  They  arranged  that? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  They  arranged  that  to  suit  themselves ;  but  the  war  vessel 
being  built  at  Brooklyn  now  by  the  Government  is  only  worked  upon  eight  hours 
per  day.  The  Cramp  shipyard  and  the  Newport  News  shipyard  are  two  of  the 
large  contracting  companies,  and  these  two  concerns  enjoy 

Mr.  Foster.  Mr.  Vreeland  tells  me  public  buildings  are  excepted.  That  is  my 
mistake. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Public  buildings  are  only  excepted  in  so  far  as  they  are  put 
up  on  the  Government  property ;  but  the  stone  in  the  Government  building  can 
be  cut  at  a  place  off  the  Government  property  in  a  ten  or  fifteen  hour  day. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  if  a  man  took  a  contract  for  the 
construction  of  a  public  building,  it  Is  provided  in  the  contract  that  he  shall  not 
permit  any  one  to  work  on  that  building  more  than  eight  hours  per  day. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  That  is  -on  the  Government  property. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  mean  on  the  construction  of  the  building. 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.  Yes.    - 

Mr.  Hughes.  But  the  stone  can  be  cut  on  the  next  lot,  and  that  provision 
would  not  apply. 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.  That  situation  of  affairs  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  building 
ships. 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  contractor  can  cut  the  stone  on  the  next  lot  and  work  ten 
hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr. Hughes.  Yes;  the  actual  contractor.  It  is  a  technicality  by  which  they 
have  nullified  the  provisions  of  the  law.  According  to  the  report  that  accom- 
panied it  and  according  to  th<^  debates  in  the  House  when  the  law  was  passed, 
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It  was  Intended  to  apply  to  Government  buildings,  in  the  shops,  and  everything 
which  they  then  thought  was  included  in  the  terms  "public  works"  of  the 
United  States;  but  this  narrow  construction  of  the  term  "public  works"  has 
practically  nullified  the  bill. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  We  maintain  that  the  large  contractors,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Cramp  Shipyard  and  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Company,  are  enjoying 
special  privileges  because  of  being  in  a  position  to  operate  their  plants  any 
number  of  hours  they  may  see  fit.  While  other  shipbuilding  institutions  have, 
since  May,  1901,  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  somewhat,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Union  Iron  Works  at  San  Francisco,  now  a  part  of  the  American  Shipbuilding 
Company,  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  to  nine  during  the  past  year;  and  the  ship 
company  at  Ellzabethport,  N.  J.,  and  the  shipbuilding  company  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  during  1901  to  nine  hours,  or  54  hours  per 
week ;  these  concerns  are  not  by  any  means  as  large  contractors  or  subcontract- 
ors from  the  Government  as  are  the  concerns  that  have  been  working  the  long- 
est number  of  hours  per  day  and  per  week,  namely,  the  Cramp  Shipyard,  the 
Newport  News  Shipyard,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  and  the  other  steel 
concerns— the  United  States  Steel  Company's  mills. 

These  concerns,  which  are  the  largest  contractors,  have  been  working  the 
longest  number  of  hours  per  day  and  per  week. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  against  this  bill  during  the  hearings  that 
have  been  held,  some  of  them  practical  men,  some  of  them  technical  men  and 
theorists,  have  offered,  in  the  main,  the  argument  that  their  opposition  to  the 
bill  was,  first,  because  it  prohibited  absolutely  the  working  of  overtime,  and, 
•second,  because  it  prohibited  absolutely  the  contracting  or  free  contracting  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employee  as  to  the  number  of  hours  that  they 
might  desire  to  run  their  plants  or  the  number  of  hours  the  workmen  might 
desire  to  work. 

*  Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  here  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say, 
in  their  opposition  to  the  bill,  that,  when  it  became  public  in  the  localities  from 
which  they  came,  the  argument  in  opposition  presented  by  them  was  so  cheer- 
fully accepted  by  the  constituency  in  the  locality  where  they  came  from  that 
they  were  overwhelmingly  besieged  by  flattery  and  compliments  in  every  direc- 
tion because  they  had  made  it  so  plain  what  the  real  injury  was  contained  in 
this  bill,  which  the  employee  or  the  workmen  had  misunderstood ;  that  they  had 
misconceived  the  idea  of  the  bill,  had  never  for  a  moment  believed  that  the  bill 
meant  that  they  were  not  going  to  be  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours 
per  day  if  they  wanted  to,  and  that  so  pleased  wore  the  workmen  in  the  districts 
where  some  of  these  gentlemen  came  from  that  they  demonstrated  the  fact  by 
approaching  the  gentlemen  who  had  appeared  here,  and  shook  their  hands  and 
with  a  smile  thanked  them  for  having  brought  out  the  defects  in  the  bill  and 
for  having  shown  to  the  worklngmen  the  sting  that  was  really  hidden  in  this 
bill ;  for  having,  in  other  words,  tried  to  convey  to  this  committee  the  idea  that 
those  who  had  the  bill  introduced  and  those  who  were  advocating  the  passage 
of  the  bill  were  misrepresenting  to  Congress  and  had  misrepresented  to  past 
Congresses  the  real  purpose  of  the  bill  and  the  real  purpose  of  those  they  were 
supposed  to  represent. 

I  took  advantage  of  the  time  elapsing  between  the  hearings  to  make  some  in- 
vestigation  into  the  statements  being  made  before  this  commitee,  and  I  have 
•accumulated  a  few  documents  from  men  direct  to  present  to  the  committee.  Mr. 
Davenport,  the  attorney  of  the  Anti-Boycott  I..eagiie,  an  organization  unknown 
80  far  as  Its  membership  is  concerned,  made  a  number  of  statements  before  the 
committee  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  bill  and  its  effect  upon  the  worklngmen  and 
his  knowledge  as  to  what  the  worklngmen  of  this  country  wanted ;  that  the  men 
who  were  fathering  the  bill  believed  they  were  representing  the  men  of  their 
organization  and  the  wageworkers  of  this  country,  but  that  the  wageworkers 
did  not  understand  what  the  bill  meant ;  and  that  by  a  personal  Investigation  and 
visiting  the  manufacturing  plants  of  this  country  he  had  discovered,  upon  close 
observation,  that  the  wageworkers  of  the  country  were  not  In  favor  of  eight 
hours,  and  they  were  absolutely  opposed  to  any  bill  that  would  prohibit  them 
from  working  overtime. 

As  a  direct  evidence  of  his  position,  he  stated  at  the  last  hearing  at  which  I 
heard  him  that  the  testimony  given  In  a  previous  hearing  was  published  In  all 
the  papers  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  that  the  statement  made  by  hlni  before 
the  committee  had  opened  up  so  wide  the  defects  In  this  bill,  and  made  it  so 
clear  to  the  employees  of  the  section  of  the  country  from  which  he  came  that 
they  came  to  him  with  open  hands  and  congratulated  him  upon  the  evidence 
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put  before  the  coDimittee  and  the  light  that  he  has  thrown  iipon  it,  with  a  view 
to  leading  the  committee  to  believe  that  the  representatives  of  organized  labor 
were  misrepresenting  the  wants  of  the  wageworkers  of  his  district. 

I  have  here  fourteen  letters  from  reputable  men  of  Bridgeport,  representing 
thousands  of  worklnguien  of  that  city,  with  the  signatures  of  the  presidents  and 
officers  under  the  seal  of  each  local  union,  In  contradiction  of  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Davenport  as  to  the  relations  of  organized  labor  and  unorganised 
labor  at  Bridgeport  In  regard  to  the  position  they  occupy  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Have  you  the  dates? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  These  are  all  dated,  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Davenport.  May  I  look  at  them? 

Mr.  O'GoNNELL.  Certainly ;  there  Is  nothing  secret  about  them. 

Mr.  Davenport.  May  I  Inquire  of  the  gentleman  whether  he  claims  that  those 
documents  were  adopted  by  any  unions  of  Bridgeport  In  their  meetings? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  A  special  meeting  was  called  for  each  one  of  them;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davenport.  For  each  one  of  them? 

Mr.  O'CJonnell.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davenport.  That  Is  the  statement  you  make? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes,  sir ;  they  come  to  me  as  adopted  by  their  meetings. 

Mr.  Davenport.  I  have  information  furnished  to  me  by  a  union  man  of 
Bridgeport  bearing  upon  that  subject.  I  wish  the  gentleman  would  state  which« 
If  any,  of  those  documents  purport  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  unions  of 
Bridgeport 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  have  made  the  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  docu- 
ments have  all  been  adopted  by  the  unions  of  Bridgeport.  They  are  signed  and 
sealed  by  their  officers. 

Mr.  Davenport.  They  have  the  names  of  the  officers  and  the*  seal ;  that  I 
know.  But  I  ask  him  whether  he  wishes  to  state  to  your  committee  that  those 
matters 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  I  have  made  the  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Davenport.  May  I  look  at  themV 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.  Certainly. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Does  each  one  represent  a  local? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Each  one  represents  a  different  division  of  the  trades  of 
Bridgeport  and  there  Is  one  from  the  central  body  of  Brldge{)ort,  representing 
all  the  organizations. 

Mr.  GoMFKRS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask,  before  Mr.  O'Connell  proceeds  fur- 
ther, that  after  the  scrutiny  that  Mr.  Davenport  desires  to  give  those  docu- 
ments. Inasmuch  as  he  has  stated  that  he  has,  upon  the  authority  of  some 
union  man  of  Bridgeport,  the  denial  that  these  resolutions  or  statements  were 
authorized  by  a  meeting  of  the  union,  he  may  give  to  the  committee  the  name 
of  his  Informant? 

I  say  this  because  there  has  been  so  much  of  this  claiming  to  represent  so 
and  BO,  and  that  such  and  such  a  statement  has  been  made  by  some  party,  and 
without  some  understanding  as  to  whether  It  be  so  or  not  I  think  It  would  not 
be  unfair  to  us  to  know  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  statement;  and  we  ought 
either  to  stand  here  convicted  of  misrepresentation  or  we  ought  to  stand  here 
vindicated  of  the  truthfulness  of  our  position. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  There  seems  to  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  to  having  the  names  given  and  tiled. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  think.  Inasmuch  as  the  gentleman  has  attempted  to  impeach 
this  testimony,  he  ought  to  give  his  reason.  I  say  that,  si)eaking  as  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Davenport.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  willing  to  convey  to  the 
gentlemen  and  to  the  committee  the  Information  that  I  have  and  also  make  a 
statement  In  regard,  to  what  I  understand  to  be  the  facts.  So  far  as  givio^ 
the  name  of  the  informant  who  conveyed  to  me  this  information,  that  I  shall 
not  do;  but  I  challenge  the  gentleman  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  my  statement, 
and  If  the  committee  considers  It  of  sufficient  Importance  In  connection  with 
this  matter  to  Investigate  the  accuracy  of  that  statement  by  instituting  an 
Investigation,  I  am  satisfied  the  committee  can  ascertain  the  fact  to  be  so. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Jjet  me  see  If  we  understand  what  your  statement 
Is.  You  concede  the  fact  that  they  are  regularly  signed  by  the  officers  of  the 
union? 

Mr.  Davenport.  This  Is  the  Information  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  some  questions,  to  get  It  down  to  a 
specific  point.  Is  it  claimed  that  these  documents  are  forgeries,  or  is  it  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  signed  by  the  officers? 
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Mr.  Davenpobt.  They  are  signed  by  the  officers. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Is  it  claimed  that  no  notice  was  sent  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  local  union  in  each  case  to  attend  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Davenport.  I  understand  that  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  that 
is  true. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  That  notices  were  sent  out,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Davenport.  I  understand  in  three  or  four  instances  they  held  meetings. 
I  understand  the  Machinists'  Union,  the  Carpenters'  Union,  the  Retail  Clerks' 
Union,  and  the  Electrical  Workers'  Union  held  meetings.  On  the  night  of  the 
0th  of  March  I  observed  in  the  paper  a  notice  that  there  would  be  a  meeting 
of  the  Central  Ldibor  Union  of  Bridgeport  and  Important  business  would  come 
up.  That  I  took  to  be  the  notice  that  was  given.  At  that  meeting  there  were, 
as  I  am  informed,  33  men  present.  There  were  19  unions  of  the  32  unions  in 
Bridgeport  represented  by  those  33  men. 

At  that  meeting  a  letter  from  Mr.  O'Connell  was  presented,  which  I  presume. 
he  has,  setting  forth  what  he  claimed  I  stated  here,  and  requesting  that  he  be 
informed  of  the  facts  and  that  they  communicate  with  him,  and  asking  for 
resolutions  signed  in  this  way  from  the  different  unions.  I  presume  Mr. 
O'Connell  8upix>8ed  that  such  a  course  as  that  would  be  taken  of  ascertaining 
from  the  unions  their  views. 

At  this  meeting  at  which  19  unions  were  represented,  and  at  which  33  men 
were  present  of  the  Central  Labor  Union,  after  paying  their  respects  to  me, 
they  voted  to  adopt  the  resolution  which  has  come  here  purporting  to  be  from 
the  Central  Labor  Union.  There  were  only  19  of  the  unions  represented  and 
the  proposition  was  made  as  to  how  they  would  get  the  other  resolutions  of 
this  character  from  the  other  unions.  The  gentleman  representing  the  Car- 
penters' Union  was  authorized  to  go  about,  if  iwssible,  and  secure  the  signa- 
tures of  the  officers  of  those  unions,  and  those  signatures,  as  I  was  informed, 
were  obtained  by  going  to  the  officers  of  these  unions. 

The  committee  will  bear  in  mind,  or  if  not  the  record  will  show  exactly, 
what  I  started  as  to  the  attitude  occupied  by  me.  It  is  stated,  as  I  understand 
it,  In  the  •resolutions  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  that  they  represent  12,000 
union  men  of  Bridgeport.  I  was  informed  that  there  were  3,000  m.embers  at 
present  in  those  unions.  That  is  the  information  that  I  had  in  regard  to  those 
resolutions. 

Now,  I  ask  the  gentleman  again,  does  he  understand  and  does  he  wish  the 
committee  to  understand  that  all  those  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union  represented  by  those  at  meetings  held  by  those  unions,  at 
which  notice  was  given  them  to  be  present,  and  where  the  subject  was  put 
before  them  in  a  true  light?    Is  that  his  understanding  of  it? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  What  does  the  gentleman  mean  by  the  subject  being  put 
before  them  in  a  true  light? 

Mr.  Davenport.  In  the  light  of  what  I  stated  here. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  will  state  to  the  chairman  that  I  submit  these  resolutions 
signed  and  sealed  by  the  officers  of  the  local  labor  organizations  of  Bridgeport. 
They  come  to  me  through  the  officers  of  each  of  these  organizations,  under 
their  seal,  and  they  are  presented  here  and  stand  for  Just  exactly  what  they 
say,  representing  the  union  of  each  of  these  organizations  individually  and 
the  central  body  of  Bridgeport. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  Mr.  O'Connell  proceeds  any  further,  you 
have  observed  that  Mr.  Davenport,  having  been  asked  a  question,  makes  a  long 
statement  and  then  propounds  a  question ;  but  he  has  not  answered  as  to  the 
source  of  his  information.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  system  of  espionage 
going  on  in  the  labor  organizations  of  the  country  by  the  hired  detective  agen- 
cies of  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  two  of  them  in  Cleveland,  another  one 
in  Chicago,  and  one  of  them  now,  as  I  am  advised — I  am  not  sure  of  it — by 
this  so-called  Anti-Boycott  Association.  These  spies  or  detectives  are  sent  into 
the  organizations  of  labor  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  employers  w^hat  is 
supposed  to  be  the  procedure  and  actions  of  organized  labor,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  these  people  want  to  accomplish  something  to  earn  the  money  they  are 
paid,  and  they  report  any  old  thing.    It  does  not  make  any  difference. 

I  appreciate,  I  think,  the  unexpressed  opinion  that  Mr.  Davenport  holds,  that 
perhaps,  following  his  train  of  thought  that  he  has  expressed  here  and  else- 
where, if  he  would  give  the  name  of  his  informant,  the  man  might  suffer  some 
persecution.  First,  I  want  to  say  that  such  a  suspicion  I  believe  to  be  unwar- 
rantM,  but  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Davenport  might  give  this  committee  the  infor- 
mation, as  he  suggests,  and  then 

Mr.  O'Connell.  If  Mr.  Gompers  will  permit  me,  while  I  do  not  want  to  inter- 
rupt his  thought,  I  have  the  matter  pretty  well  in  hand  by  documents. 
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Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Let  me  finish  the  sentence  then.  I  suggest  that  some  repre- 
sentative of  labor  be  selected,  anyone  in  whom  the  committee  have  confidence, 
whom  Mr.  Davenport  would  believe,  if  he  pledged  his  word  of  honor  that  he 
would  not  violate  the  proprieties  or  violate  his  pledge  by  using  the  name  in  any 
way  except  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  ^accuracy  of  it  and  give  it  to  the  com- 
mittee. Let  us  fathom  that,  not  to  hold  up  this  bill,  but  simply  for  the  commit- 
tee's information,  if  not  upon  this  hearing,  at  some  future  time  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  committee. 
*  Mr.  Davenport.  The  statement  that  I  make 

The  Acting  Chaibman.  Is  this  interruption  with  your  consent,  Mr.  O'Connell? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  have  no  objection  to  answering  questions,  Mr.  Chairman, 
or  entering  into  the  argument,  but  I  do  not  want  the  thing  to  drift  too  far  away 
from  what  I  am  trying  to  present  to  the  committee. 

The  Acting  Chaibman.  You  are  entitled  to  your  time  unless  you  wish  to  be 
interrupted. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Permit  me  a  moment,  Mr.  O'Connell.  I  suggest  to  the  chairman 
and  the  other  members  of  the  committee  that  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
anything  advanced  so  far  that  would  impeach  the  value  of  these  communica- 
tions in  the  statement  made,  which  is  a  purely  hearsay  statement,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  Fosteb.  Then  what  are  we  interrupting  for? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  suggest  that  we  stop  discussing  the  letter  episode. 

The  papers  referred  to  by  Mr.  O'Connell  are  as  follows : 

Bbidgepobt,  March  6,  1904, 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Railroad  Freight  Handlers'  Union,  No.  426,  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas  Daniel  Davenport,  in  his  opposition  to  the  eight-hour  bill  before  the 
labor  committee  at  Washington,  said  that  hundreds  of  union  men  shook  hands 
with  him  for  the  stand  he  had  taken  against  the  said  bill ; 

And  whereas  said  Davenport  stated  that  the  union  men  were  not  4n  favor  of 
the  eight-hour  bill,  etc.,  • 

Be  it  resolved,  That  we,  the  Freight  Handlers'  Union,  deny  his  statements  in 
every  particular,  and  hereby  announce  that  our  organization  is  in  favor  of  the 
eight-hour  bill  as  presented,  as  we  believe  it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  wage- 
earners  generally. 

[seal.]  Patbick  J.  Dolan,  President. 

John  Dawson,  Secretary, 


United  Bbothebhood  of  Cabpentebs  and  Joinebs  of  Ambbica, 

Bbidgepobt,  Conn.,  Union  No.  115, 

March  8,  1904. 

Whereas  Mr.  D.  Davenport,  a  lawyer  of  this  city,  now  employed  by  the  manu- 
factures and  trusts  of  the  country  to  fight  the  advancement  of  the  labor  move- 
ment ;  and  whereas  he  is  now  in  Washington  appearing  before  the  Committee  on 
I^bor  in  opposition  to  the  eight-hour  bill,  and  in  his  lengthy  argument  he  said 
that  the  union  men  of  Bridgeport  were  not  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  bill,  that 
they  wanted  the  privilege  to  work  as  long  as  they  felt  like  it;  and  whereas 
since  he  made  his  si)eech  he  has  said  that  a  great  many  union  men  shook  his 
hand  and  thanked  him  for  his  speech,  telling  him  he  had  expressed  their  opinion 
of  the  bill ; 

And  whereas  he,  also  the  labor  leaders,  now  appearing  before  the  committee 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  were  not  representing  the  desires  and  wishes  of  the  union 
men  of  Bridgeport:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  carpenters  and  joiners  hereby  assembled,  numbering 
about  550  men  of  all  political  afliliations,  do  hereby  qualify  Mr.  Davenport's 
statement  as  false  and  misleading  in  every  sense,  and  we  are  surprised  that  a 
man  of  common  intelligence  could  make  such  a  broad  and  false  statement,  and 
ask  him,  if  he  has  any  respect  for  the  union  men  "  of  whom  he  claims  to  be  the 
friend,"  to  name  his  authority  for  making  such  broad  statements;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  bill  now  before  the  com- 
mittee. We  are  in  full  accord  with  the  labor  leaders  and  hope  they  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  proving  to  the  labor  committee  that  labor  should  get  more  of  the  great 
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amount  of  prosperity  now  sweeping  over  the  country.  We  hope  Ck)ngre6S  will 
make  the  bill  a  law.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Davenport  has  made  the  mistake  of 
other  enemies  of  organized  labor.  He  believes  that  labor  should  not  think  or 
ask  JTor  anything,  but  allow  such  good  friends  of  labor  as  Mr.  Davenport  and 
other  trust  and  corporation  lawyers  are  to  do  our  thinking  and  tell  us  what  we 
want  and  ought  to  get. 
Unanimously  adopted. 
[SEAL.]  R.  Martin,  President. 

J.  Leonard  Held,  Vice-President. 

E.  O.  Houghton,  Secretary. 

Wm.  Russell,  Treasurer. 

M.  L.  Kane,  Business  Agent. 


Iron  Molders*  Union  of  North  America,  No.  110, 

Bridgeport,  Conn, 
At  a  meeting  of  Iron  Molders*  Union,  No.  110,  held  on  March  10,  1904,  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed : 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  Daniel  X>aveni)ort,  in  his  evidence 
against  the  eight-hour  bill  before  a  committee  of  the  House,  said  that  there  was 
no  desire  among  the  union  men  for  the  passage  of  the  bill.    Therefore  be  it — 

Resolved^  By  the  Iron  Molders*  Union  of  this  city,  that  they  unhesitatingly 
indorse  the  bill  and  desire  to  go  on  record  as  being  in  entire  accord  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  measure,  and  that  Daveni)ort's  statement  in  reference  to  the 
union  men  of  this  city  is  without  foundation ;  be  it  further — 

Resolved,  That  the  molders  are  not  only  in  favor  of  eight  hours  for  Govern- 
ment work,  but  for  all  work,  and  are  against  overtime  under  any  condition. 

M.  Forbes,  President. 
Charles  H.  O'Brien, 

Corresponding  Representative. 


Bridgeport,  Conn.,  March  10^  1904. 
The  Honorable  Committee  on  the  Eioht-Hour-Law  Bill. 

Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  the  statement  made  before  your  honorable  committee 
by  a  Mr.  Davenport,  that  the  union  men  of  the  city  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  were 
opposed  to  the  eight-hour  law  and  did  not  want  it,  we,  the  undersigned  officers 
of  the  Allied  Metal  Mechanics,  Local  No.  7,  of  this  city,  desire  to  state  in  behalf 
of  the  members  of  the  local  that  we  are  very  much  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour 
law,  and  feel  that  the  members  of  every  other  local  in  the  city  are  of  the  same 
opinion. 

Respectfully,  yours, 
[seal.]  Hugh  J.  Hannon,  President. 

^  George  Moore,  Treasurer. 

Joseph  Byrnes,  Financial  Secretary. 
Joseph  P.  McCann,  Recording  Secretary. 


Retail  Clerks'  Association, 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  March  10,  190^. 

Whereas  statments  have  been  made  by  Daniel  Davenport  and  appeared  in  the 
press  to  the  effect  that  labor-union  men  were  not  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  bill 
which  is  now  before  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  House  of  Congress,  and 

Whereas  Daniel  Davenport  has  stated  that  numbers  of  union  men  of  Bridge- 
port had  commended  him  and  shook  hands  with  him  for  the  stand  he  had  taken 
against  the  eight-hour  bill;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Retail  Clerks'  Union,  Local  No.  451,  do  hereby  unani- 
mously deny  those  statements  and  state  that  this  local  union  has  always  favored 
all  legislation  giving  shorter  day's  work  to  the  wage-earners  of  this  country; 
and  be  It  further 
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Resolved,  That  we  fully  understand  the  eight-hour  bill  which  Is  now  being 
discussed  before  the  Labor  Committee  at  Washington  and  heartily  and  unani- 
mously Indorse  it. 

[SEAL.]  JonN  A.  WoRTHEY,  President,  » 

Robert  K.  Marshall,   Vice-President 
H.  C.  RiNEHART,  Second  Vice-President. 
R.  F.  Dunn,  Treasurer, 
W.  L'HoMMEDiEU,  Financial  Secretary, 
Frank  J.  BROoits,  Recording  Secretary. 


Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union, 

Bridgeport,  Conn,,  March  10,  1904. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

Whereas  Mr.  Davenport,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  stated  that  the  labor  men  of  this  city  of  Bridgeport  were 
pleased  with  his  opposition  to  the  eight-hour  law ;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal  Lathers' 
Union,  Ix)cal  No.  23,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  emphatically  deny  this  statement; 
and  be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  our  organization  is  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  law  as  presented. 
[seal.]  Christopher  Packett,  President. 

C.  L.  Jones,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 

Bridgeport,  March  11,  lOOJ^. 
Mr.  James  O'Connell.  , 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  special  meeting  called  March  9  for  the  purpose  to  deny  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Davenport  before  the  committee  In  Washington,  D.  C, 
that  union  men  did  not  want  eight  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work,  or  words  to 
that  effect,  is  false. 

It  was  also  voted  that  all  work  done  by  the  Government  shall  be  on  eight- 
hour  basis. 

We  hold  a  man  that  handles  the  pick  is  as  good  as  the  man  that  carries  the 
mall,  so  long  as  he  is  truthful,  honest,  and  a  good  loyal  citizen,  true  to  his 
country  and  his  God. 
That  is  the  foundation  of  unionism. 

Fraternally,  yours,  J.  T.  Rooney,  President. 

J.  W.  Peck,  Secretary. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Bridgeport,  March  11,  190i. 
Mr.  James  O'Connell, 

President  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  The  following  preamble  and  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  Bridgeport  Lodge  30,  to  wit : 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  our  notice,  through  newspaper  reports  of  Mr.  Daven- 
port's speech,  that  the  said  gentleman  has  made  statements  before  the  Com-' 
mlttee  on  I^bor  regarding  the  eight-hour  bill  now  pending  before  Congress  to 
the  effect  that  the  workingmen  of  Bridgeport  were  not  in  favor  of  said  bill  and 
that  trades  unionists  of  Bridgeport  met  him  on  his  return  from  Washington 
and  shook  him  by  the  hand  and  congratulated  him  on  his  efforts  to  defeat  said 
bill,  both  of  which  statements  we  denounce  as  untrue; 

And  whereas  he,  the  said  Mr.  Davenport,  pretends  that  he  is  the  friend  of 
labor,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  the  attorney  of  the  Anti-Boycott  League  who 
Is  prosecuting  the  working  classes  of  sister  towns,  is,  in  our  opinion,  sufficient 
CO  condemn  him  in  the  eyes  of  all  workingmen.  Therefore,  In  view  of  these 
facts  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that,  as  an  organization  representing  500 
skilled  machinists,  we  are  In  favor  of  the  eight-hour  bill  as  it  now  stands,  know- 
ing full  well  that  it  provides  that  overtime  can  not  be  worked  except  in  cases  of 
extreme  emergency. 

J.  H.  Smith,  Recording  Secretary. 
W.  S.  Graham,  President. 
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Bridgeport,  Conn.,  March  11,  1904- 
Mr.  J.  O'CoNNELL : 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Journeymen  Barbers'  Union,  Local  288,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted: 

Whereas  Mr.  D.  Davenport,  counsel  for  the  Anti-Boycott  Association,  has 
appeared  before  the  CJommittee  on  Labor,  at  W^ashington,  and  made  a  statement 
that  the  labor  men  were  oi^posed  to  the  eight-hour  bill  before  said  committee; 
therefore  be  it  resolved  that  we,  the  Journeymen  Barbers*  Union,  hereby  indorse 
the  said  bill  now  before  the  said  committee,  and  we  further  agree  with  the 
statments  now  at  Washington. 
Respectfully,  yours, 
[SEAL.]  Daniel  J.  O'Connor, 

J.  J.  Meyer,  Finance  Secretary. 
'  M.  C.  Menge,  Treasurer, 
•  John  T.  Stein,  Recorder. 


International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 

Bridgeport,  Conn,,  March  11,  1904. 
Ice  Wagon  Drivers  and  Helpers'*  Union  of  Bridgeport  : 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  our  notice  that  Mr.  Daniel  Davenport,  of  Bridgeport, 
In  his  speech  before  the  legislative  committee  on  the  eight-hour  bill  has  stated 
that  the  union  men  of  this  section  do  not  want  the  eight-hour  bill  passed ; 
At  our  meeting  of  March  9, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we  denounce  it  as  a  falsehood,  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  unionism  Is  for  a  short  workday,  and  that  we  as  a  body  of 
union  men  want  It  to  come  to  pass  as  soon  as  possible,  as  it  will  be  the  emanci- 
pation of  worklngmen. 

[seal.]  Michael  Dwyer,  President. 

Michael  Hussey,  Finatici<il  Secretary. 
FELiiXf  O'RouRKE,  Recording  Secretary. 


Brotherhood  of 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperh angers  of  America, 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  March  12,  1904. 
Mr.  James  O'Connell. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  At  a  meeting  of  Jjocal  Union  No.  190,  Brotherhood 
of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  America,  on  March  4,  1904,  it  was 
voted  to  refute  the  statements  of  Mr.  Daniel  Davenport  before  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee derogatory  to  the  interest  of  organized  labor.    Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  America, 
do  brand  the  statements  of  Mr.  Davenport  as  false  in  every  particular  and 
unanimously  adopt  the  following  resolution:  That  we,  the  Journeymen  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators'  Union,  favor  the  eight-hour  day  bill  as  presented  before 
the  Labor  Committee  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  our  organization  always  has  favored  an  eight- 
hour  day,  as  we  know  It  Is  beneficial  to  the  best  interest  of  the  wageworkers  In 
general.  We  trust  you  will  succeed  In  having  the  eight-hour-day  bill  carried 
through  without  any  more  opposition  on  the  part  of  Mr.  D.  There  are  about 
40  local  unions  in  the  city  of  Bridgeport,  representing  about  12,000  union  men 
and  women,  and  If  Mr.  D.  can  give  you  the  name  of  any  union  man  or  woman 
who  met  him  at  the  depot  and  shook  hands  we  would  like  to  know  him  or  her. 
You  may  read  this  letter  before  the  Labor  Committee  if  you  wish.  Wishing  you 
all  success  in  your  undertaking, 

I  remain,  yours,  fraternally, 
[seal.]  John  O'Donnell,  President. 

George  M.  Hunoerford, 
Recording  Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  190, 
Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  America. 
Residence:  No.  1301  Central  avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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Central  Labob  Union, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  March  12,  1904, 
Mr.  James  O'Connell':  Following  Is  the  action  of  the  Bridgeport  Central 
Labor  Union  at  their  special  meeting  held  March  9,  1904.    The  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted : 

Whereas  Mr.  Davenport,  a  lawyer  of  this  city,  representing  the  Antiboycott 
League,  has  been  appearing  before  the  Committee  on  Labor  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  opposition  to  our  eight-hour  bill ;  and 

Whereas  he  has  made  the  statement  before  the  committee  that  he  was  a  good 
friend  of  organized  labor,  and  that  since  he  made  his  speech  against  the  eight- 
hour  bill  hundreds  of  union  men  have  shook  his  hand  and  told  him  he  had 
expressed  their  opinion  on  the  question, 

And  whereas  he  made  the  statement  that  the  eight-hour  bill  was  not  wanted 
by  the  union  men  of  this  city,  and  that  the  leaders  oft- organized  labor  who  are 
now  appearing  before  the  same  committee  are  not  representing  the  wants  of 
the  union  men  in  this  section,  it  is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  officers  and  d^egates  of  the  Bridgeport  Central  Labor 
Union  hereby  denounce  the  statements  of  Mr.  Davenport  as  unqualifiedly  false 
in  every  particular,  and  challenge  Mr.  Davenport  to  name  one  union  man  who 
told  him  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  eight-hour  bill,  for  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  organized  labor  Is  the  eight-hour'  day ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  indorse  the  stand  taken  by  our  leaders  in  Washington  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  the  passage  of  this  bill  now  pending  before  your  com- 
mittee. 

J.  J.  O'Neil,  President, 
J.  RooNBY,  Vice-President. 
Q.  H.  Wood,  Secretary. 
N.  P.  Bissonnette, 
J.  H.  Smith, 
J.  M.  Donnellt, 
Committee  on  Resolutions.. 


Bbidgepobt  Theatbicai.  Stage  Employees,  I.  A.  T.  S.  E., 

Bridgeport,  Conn,,  March  H,  190^. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

In  reading  the  newspapers  we  find  that  Daniel  Davenport,  the  attorney  of  the 
Antiboycott  Association,  has  made  statements  detrimental  to  organized  labor. 
Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  International  Alliance  Theatrical 
Stage  Employees,  Local  109,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  do  hereby  deny  his  state- 
ments; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  bill  as  presented  before  the 
Labor  Committee  at  Washington. 

[seal.]  Gbobge  F.  Beldon, 

President. 
Wm.  H.  Lyons, 
Recording  Secretary,  Local  109. 


Bbidgepobt  Typogbaphical  Union  252, 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  March,  1904. 
Mr.  James  O'Connell, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Dbab  Sib  :  We  understand  that  Attorney  Daniel  Davenport,  of  this  city,  made 
the  remark  that  the  workingman  of  Bridgeport  did  not  desire  shorter  work 
hours.    We  are  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  *'  eight-hour  bill " 
now  pending  before  Congress.    We  understand  the  bill  now  being  considered* 
and  we  are  In  fiivor  of  an  eight-hour  day  and  In  favor  of  any  bill  that  will  pro- 
hibit the  working  of  more  than  eight  hours  In  any  one  calendar  day. 
Fraternally,  yours, 
[seal.]  Bobt.  T.  Chebby,  President. 

Peteb  W.  Pulveb,  Secretary. 
B75  Black  Rock  Avenue. 
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Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  comes  with  bad  grace  for  any  gen- 
tleman to  question  the  integrity  of  another  gentleman  appearing  before  this 
committee,  who  states  that  he  represents  absolutely  the  opinions  of  75,000  skilled 
machinists  of  this  country,  the  opinions  of  300^000  metal- working  tradesmen,  of 
whose  organization  he  is  president,  and  the  opinions  represented  by  him  as  an 
oflBLcer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  when  that  gentleman  makes  the 
statement  before  this  committee,  which  is  In  print,  that  he  "believes"  he  rep- 
resents, that  he  "thinks"  he  represents  certain  people.  Mr.  Davenport,  in 
his  testimony,  at  page  16  of  the  printed  hearings,  states  that  he  "  believes  "  he 
represents  So-and-so,  and  "  I  think  I  represent  So-and-so." 

He  leaves  It  with  the  committee  to  decide  whether  he  does  or  not.  I  say 
absolutely  I  am  here  representing  the  men  I  have  mentioned,  and  not  from  a 
technical  and  theoretical  standpoint,  but  from  a  practical  standpoint ;  that  these 
men  are  absolutely  in  favor  of  the  bill  before  the  committee;  that  It  Is  their 
wish  that  this  bill  be  passed;  that  they  are  in  favor  of  the  bill  because  it  abso- 
lutely prohibits  the  working  of  overtime  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Mr.  Davenport,  in  his  statement,  ridiculed  and  belittled  the  meaning  of  emer- 
gencies. They  brought  gentlemen  here,  practical  men,  from  the  United  States 
Steel  Company,  from  electrical  works  throughout  the  country,  and  from  other 
Industries,  to  state  to  the  committee  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  stop 
the  work  of  a  plant  on  the  minute,  at  4  o'clock  or  5  o'clock,  as  the  case  might 
be;  that  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  to  do  it,  and  that  it  was  ridiculous  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  to  consider  such  a  proposition ;  and  while  he  admitted 
there  was  probably  some  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  were  represent- 
ing this  bill,  he  said  that  they  represented  it  in  total  ignorance  and  in  total 
darkness  as  to  what  it  meant. 

Now,  I  siieak  as  a  practical  mechanic,  having  spent  over  twenty  years  in  the 
various  machine  shops  of  this  country.  You  have  been  told  during  this  hear- 
ing that  certain  jobs  were  done  in  machine  shops  that  it  was  impossible  to 
stop,  but  they  did  not  say  to  you  that  it  was  impossible  to  change  the  men  on 
a  Job.  One  gentleman,  who  was  a  practical  man,  said  that  in  the  boring  of  a 
cylinder,  which  several  gentlemen  made  mention  of,  when  the  cut  is  a  finishing 
cut,  it  could  not  be  stopped  without  doing  the  cylinder  injury.  I  admitted  that 
was  correct ;  but  there  is  no  injury  incurred  in  the  changing  of  the  men  upon 
that  job.  I  have  changed  with  men  upon  jobs  of  a  similar  character  probably 
a  hundred  times  in  my  lifetime. 

I  have  changed  with  the  man  who  went  home  and  I  took  his  Job,  or  I  went 
home  and  he  took  my  job.  In  the  Washington  Navy-Yard  they  run  three  turns, 
eight  hours  to  each.  You  can  go  over  there  every  day  and  see  one  man  taking 
a  machine  that  another  man  is  operating  and  going  right  along  with  it.  They 
do  not  work  a  man  over  eight  hours  in  that  yard.  The  men  change  three  times 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  on  every  Job.  Some  of  it  is  the  finest  class  of  work 
that  is  built  in  America.  The  closest  work  that  is  done  by  any  mechanic  in 
the  world  is  done  in  the  Washington  Navy- Yard  to-day. 

It  is  not  done  by  the  inch  or  the  hundredth  part  of  the  inch,  but  the  work 
is  done  under  the  micrometer  caliper  down  to  a  fraction  of  an  inch  which  is  far 
beyond  the  conception  of  the  eye,  and  every  day,  three  times  a  day,  men  are 
changed  upon  this  work  without  any  injury  to  the  work  whatever. 

Practical  men  come  here  representing  the  molding  industry  and  tell  you  that 
conditions  exist  In  the  foundry  that  make  it  absolutely  impossible  to  work  an 
eight-hour  day;  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  their  business;  that  it  w'ould  cause 
great  loss  of  material;  that  sometimes  this  thing.and  that  thing  occurs  in  a 
cupola  which  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  men  to  change. 

Mr.  Jenks,  the  representative  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company  who  was 
here,  said  that  the  Industry  was  such  that  they  had  to  occupy  the  men  in  the 
work  by  allowing  them  15  minutes  here  and  15  minutes  there,  and  that  the 
work  would  go  on,*and  in  other  instances  he  told  you  that  it  required  absolutely 
no  skill  to  operate  this  thing;  that  it  simply  required  a  man  to  move  the  levers 
and  handles  and  so  on,  and  that  was  all. 

I  want  to  give  you  the  evidence  of  some  practical  men.  Here  is  the  report 
of  the  work  of  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  at  Washington,  a  statement  by  Oapt. 
Edwin  C.  Pendleton,  superintendent  of  the  yard,  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  which  Mr.  Pendleton  asks  for  an  appropriation  to  enlarge  the 
foundry  at  the  Washington  Navy- Yard  so  that  they  can  make  castings  at  the 
yard,  which  they  are  now  buying  from  private  contractors. 

Mr.  Pendleton  makes  this  proposition  to  the  committee,  knowing  full  well 
that  he  can  operate  th«t  vard  only  eight  hours,  to  the  minute,  every  day,  that  is, 
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for  one  turn  to  a  man.  He  submits  to  the  committee  statements  showing  the 
cost  under  which  the  yard  is  run  on  the  eight-hour  basis.  In  addition  to  which 
the  men  receive  a  fifteen  days'  leave  of  absence  each  year  with  pay.  They  also 
receive  all  holidays  with  pay,  and  notwithstanding  this  lower  number  of  hours' 
work  and  the  addition  of  the  fifteen  days'  leave  of  absence  and  the  addition  of 
the  holidays  granted  to  the  men,  he  shows  in  his  statement  here — it  is  a  long 
document;  you  can  all  get  It 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Give  the  number  of  it,  Mr.  O'Connell. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  It  Is  House  Document  No.  10.  He  states  In  the  documoit 
that  he  has  produced  work — under  these  working  conditions,  remember,  the 
hours  and  the  holidays  and  the  leave  of  absence — ^at  a  greatly  reduced  cokt 
from  the  cost  which  the  Government  Is  paying  to  private  contractors.  The 
other  side  may  sjiy  to  you  that  this  is  done  because  they  do  not  charge  a  per- 
centage for  fixed  costs,  etc.,  because  it  is  a  Government  property.  Such  Is  not 
the  case.  They  add,  so  he  states  here,  40  per  cent  for  maintenance  of  the  yard 
and  so  on,  for  fixed  expenses  and  all  that,  when  they  make  out  their  statement 
as  to  the  cost  of  work  In  the  yard. 

Here  is  the  last  reix)rt  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  in  which  you  will  find  exactly  the  same  statements,  and  In 
addition  to  which  you  will  find  a  statement  showing  one  contract  for  guns  In 
which  the  Government  was  engaged  itself,  and  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost  pro- 
duced these  guns ;  not  only  that,  but  they  produced  the  finest  guns  made  In  the 
world.  No  equal  to  them  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  globe  had  then  been  pro- 
duced, and  they  have  been  produced  under  the  reduction  of  the  hours,  and 
under  the  holidays,  and  under  the  leave  of  absence,  and  yet  cheaper  by  a  very 
great  percentage  than  has  been  done  by  the  Government  In  Its  contracting  or 
subcontracting. 

Mr.  Foster.  Ijet  me  ask  you  in  that  connection,  does  the  Government  take 
into  consideration  the  plant  itself;  that  is,  the  money  invested  in  the  plant? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  They  do  not  consider  the  money  invested ;  no ;  40  per  cent  is 
added. 

Mr.  Foster.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  The  40  per  cent  is  added.  It  states  particularly  here  why 
it  Is  added.  It  is  added  for  the  maintenance  of  supplies,  the  fuel,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plant,  and  the  depreciation  of  tools,  etc.,  and  of  the  plant  itself,  but 
the  first  cost  of  the  plant  Is  not  figured  In. 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  depreciation  of  the  plant  amounts  to  first  cost? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  The  depreciation  of  the  plant  is  added,  of  course,  but  the 
first  cost  of  the  plant  is  not  added. 

It  is  stated  here  that  the  reason  that  is  not  figured  in  Is  because,  out  of  the 
contracts  let  to  certain  Institutions  in  this  country — I  will  not  make  an  accurate 
statement  In  regard  to  It;  the  firm  is  named,  but  I  will  not  state  it — I  think 
probably  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  or  the  concern  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Mldvale  Steel  Company,  in  five  years  the  amounts  received  for  contracts  had 
paid  for  their  plant  absolutely  out  of  the  profits. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  is  made  by  a  gentleman  representing  a 
so-called  antiboycott  organization,  who  says,  for  reasons  obvious  to  the  mem- 
bers themselves,  he  refused  to  give  to  the  committee  or  anyone  else  the  name 
of  the  person  he  represents,  and  he  stated  later  the  reason,  upon  a  question 
asked  by  himself,  that  he  refused  to  give  these  names  was  because  of  the  fear 
they  wouKl  be  put  out  of  business  by  the  American  Federation  of  I^bor,  by  the 
damnable  methods  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  the  unlawful  methods  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  so  state  it;  and  this  gentleman,  knowing 
nothing  about  the  practical  operation  of  a  plant,  through  all  his  statement  tried 
to  convey  to  the  committee  that  the  gentlemen  who  were  on  the  opposite  side 
or  who  were  advocating  the  passage  of  this  bill  were  misrepresenting;  that 
they  did  not  represent  anybody,  and  that  Mr.  Gompers  wa«  Mr.  Gompers  and 
Mr.  O'Connell  was  Mr.  O'Connell.  Mr.  Davenport,  in  his  <»wn  statement,  in  the 
beginning  of  it,  begins  by  saying,  "  I  think  I  represent "  and  "  I  believe  I 
represent." 

We  want  to  start  off  in  the  very  beginning  by  saying  we.  represent.  We 
defy  Mr.  Davenport  or  anyone  else  to  substantially  contradict  that  statement, 
to  bring  to  this  committee  one  witness  who  will  say  we  do  not  represent  the 
wants  of  labor.  I  defy  Mr.  Davenport  to  bring  one  machinist  out  of  the  75,000 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  executive  head  of  who  will  say  that  I  do  not  repre- 
sent exactly  his  views  before  this  committee,  and  these  75,000  men  are  the 
highest-ftkilled  artisans  the  world  has  produced. 
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Mr.  CJovell,  the  president  or  acting^  president  of  the  National  Metal  Trades 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  an  organization  composed  of  about  300  firms 
engaged  in  the  metal  industry,  particularly  in  the  machinists'  line,  appeared 
before  the  committee.  He  Is  the  acting  manager *of  the  Ledgerwood  Manufac- 
turing Ck>mpany,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — a  gentleman  I  know  very  well. 

We  have  had  dealings  together,  and  we  are  on  very  friendly  relations.  We 
have  an  understanding  with  his  firm  under  which  our  people  worls  nine  hours. 
He  made  the  statement  here,  and  the  only  statement  he  made  was  that  the 
foundry,  with  which  he  was  thoroughly  familiar,  could  not  operate  if  limited 
exclusively  to  the  minute  of  eight  hours. 

1  maintain  that  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Pendleton,  of  the  Washington  Gun  Fac- 
tory, a  practical  man,  is  just  as  reliable  as  that  of  Mr.  Covell;  and  I  do  not 
question  Mr.  Coveirs  statement  at  all,  because  I  know  him  to  be  a  very  honor- 
able gentleman.     But  he  is  mistaken. 

It  is  true  that  at  certain  periods  of  the  handling  of  a  foundry,  a  cupola,  the 
atmospheric  conditions  may  interfere  somewhat  with  the  proper  melting  of 
iron.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  in  a  foundry,  a  very  large  foundry  especially, 
where  they  have  large  cupolas,  the  iron  will  not  properly  be  ready  to  pour  at 
the  exact  moment,  and  it  may  cause  a  delay  of  a  few  moments;  but  no  reason- 
able— ^no  practical  man — who  knows  anything  of  the  industries  of  this  country 
would  say  that  that  was  not  an  emergency  case.  No  practical  man  would  say 
that  a  firm  was  violating  the  law  because  it  had  to  work  its  employees  a  few 
minutes  more  to  save  that  run  of  iron. 

But  in  99  per  cent  of  the  cases  to-day  in  the  foundries  of  this  country  with 
hours  of  ten  or  nine,  as  it  may  be,  the  plant  Is  so  operated  that  the  men  are 
through  their  work  09  per  cent  of  the  time  on  the  exact  minute.  They  make 
it  a  business.  The  foundries  do  not  want  to  pay  for  overtime;  they  do  not 
want  to  work  overtime,  regardless  of  what  Mr.  Davenport  may  say,  that  the 
men  want  to  work  overtime.  Such  Is  not  the  fact.  They  want  to  quit  when 
the  time  conies.  When  the  whistle  blows  they  want  id  go  home,  and  they  so 
arrange  tlielr  business  as  to  take  advantage  of  everything  that  is  possible  to 
get  the  plant  closed  at  the  proper  time.  So  I  say  in  not  1  per  cent  of  the  cases 
of  the  whole  industrial  world  of  our  country  do  the  men  have  to  meet  a  con- 
dition of  aflFairs  where  they  have  to  work  overtime,  because  of  the  atmospheric 
condition  of  affairs  that  would  affect  a  foimdry. 

Mr.  Jenks,  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company,  made  a  statement  here  that 
probably  when  the  tiide  came  to  change  the  men  the  man  who  was  to  take  the 
turn  might  be  on  a  street  car  and  the  street  car  might  be  tied  up.  That  is  a 
strong  argimient  against  eight  hours.  Why,  it  is  so  ridiculous  and  so  silly  for 
a  practical  man  like  Mr.  Jenks,  with  years  of  experience  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industries  of  this  country,  to  say  that  a  plant  would  be  in  violation  of  this  law 
because  a  street  car  happened  to  hold  a  man  up.  His  plant  employs,  he  says, 
7,000  workmen,  and  he  also  said  it  did  not  require  any  particular  skill — only  a 
man  to  oi>erate  a  few  levers,  and  so  on,  and  the  work  went  on.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  say  that  there  would  not  be  a  man  out  of  7,000  men  to  go  and  relieve 
a  man  at  5  o'clock,  if  that  was  the  quitting  hour,  until  the  street  car  woke 
up  and  brought  the  other  man  to  his  work. 

It  seems  to  me  Illogical  for  practical-  men  to  get  up  and  try  to  belittle  this 
bill,  and  make  It  appear  to  you  ridiculous  by  saying  that  for  a  frivolous  reason 
a  man  would  be  In  violation  of  this  law  and  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  $5  or 
whatever  it  might  be  for  every  employee  he  had  In  the  plant. 

Mr.  Du  Brnhl,  the  secretary  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  who  appeared  before  this  committee 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Mr.  O'Connell,  it  would  interest  me  if  you  would  go 
a  little  more  into  details  as  to  your  view  of  what  would  constitute  sfti  emer- 
gency. Would  each  of  these  seemingly  ordinary  interruptions  of  work  be  con- 
sidered an  emergency? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  A  man  being  held  up  in  a  street  car  would  not  be  an  emer- 
gency; that  is  sure.  There  would  be  no  occasion  for  it  to  be  an  emergency, 
because  no  firm  is  operating  its  plant  with  one  man.  The  operation  of  a 
foundry,  where  the  iron  in  a  cupola  had  been  prevented  from  coming  to  its 
proi^er  state  of  being  poured  at  the  proper  time  and  the  men  were  compelled 
to  work  a  few  minutes  or  half  an  hour  to  save  a  great  loss  to  the  company, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  considered  an  emergency  case.  If,  in  the  operation 
of  a  great  machine  plant  of  this  country,  where,  at  the  extreme,  we  will  say, 
a  great  engine  might  be  in  such  a  position  for  loading  in  a  car  for  shipment 
just  at  the  proper  time  when  the  quitting  time  came  and  the  leaving  of  that 
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work  for  overnight,  for  instance,  would  Interfere  with  the  railroad  operating 
its  business  and  getting  that  car  out,  or  interfere  with  the  arrangements  so 
that  loss  would  be  liable  to  fall  upon  the  firm  by  haTtng  the  engine  occupy  that 
position  overnight,  In  my  opiiiion  would  be  considered  by  any  sane  man  as  an 
emergency  case. 

But  a  firm  will  sometimes  maliciously,  sometimes  knowingly,  take  advantage 
of  some  things.  All  the  firms  in  this  country  will  not  take  advantage  of  certain 
things,  but  some  firms  will,  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  some  violation  has 
occurred,  that  they  may  get  a  decision  upon  this  thing  and  upon  that  thing 
from  the  inspector,  probably  that  will  allow  them  to  keep  going  farther  and 
farther  in  an  encroachment  on  the  law.  But  within  reason  this  law  can  apply 
just  as  successfully  to  the  private  contractor  as  to  the  Government  itself. 

The  Government  works  its  employees  eight  hours  absolutely.  They  are  not 
permitted  to  work  more,  except  that  when  we  had  a  war  a  short  time  ago  they 
worked  twelve  hours.  That  was  an  emergency  case,  a  case  of  war;  but  In  no 
case  does  the  Government  violate  this  law  except  there  is  an  absolute  danger 
of  loss,  except  when  something  occurs  that  will  make  it  absolutely  necessary. 
We  say  this  law  will  apply  just  the  same  to  the  private  contractors  as  it  does 
to  the  Government  itself,  and  if  it  applies  successfully  to  the  private  contractors 
and  subcontractors  and  is  carried  out,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  as  fully  as  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  carries  it  out,  we  will  have  no  complaint. 

I  want  to  further  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  nearly  every  gentleman 
who  has  appeared  before  the  committee  in  opposition  to  the  bill  has  brought 
into  the  discussion  matters  that  have  had  absolutely  no  bearing  upon  the  bill, 
that  have  had  no  bearing  upon  the  question  of  eight  hours  at  all.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Du  Bruhl,  the  secretary  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  and  tried  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  the  committee 
something  that  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  law,  something  to  which 
the  law  does  not  apply,  does  not  mention.  That  is  the  tiuestion  of  piecework, 
and  the  question  of  contracting  between  the  individual  man  and  the  firm  itself. 

On  page  52  of  the  printed  proceedings,  in  the  third  paragraph,  Mr.  Du  Bruhl 
says  in  his  statement: 

"A  thing  that  will  certainly  occur  to  the  contractor  under  this  bill  is  this: 
Supposing  that  he  gives  out  some  work,  piecework,  to  his  men." 

What  has*the  question  of  piecework  between  the  employer  and  his  men  to  do 
with  this  law?  Absolutely  nothing.  But  he  would  try  to  convey  the  idea  to  the 
committee  and  try  to  lead  you  along  the  lines  that  the  contract  between  the 
individual  employer  and  the  workman  and  the  subcontractor,  if  you  will,  would 
be  violating  this  law.  Such  is  not  the  intention.  When  a  man  works  piece- 
work for  the  employer  it  is  a  contract  between  him  and  the  employer,  but  In 
the  contract  he  is  supposed  to  work  under  the  same  conditions,  the  same  hours 
of  labor,  as  the  other  employees  in  the  factory. 

But  in  this  he  goes  further,  and  tries  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  organiza- 
tions of  labor,  the  men  representing  the  bill  here,  try  to  restrict  the  inidvidual 
ability  aiid  the  individual  capacity  of  the  men  employed  in  the  plant  by  pro- 
hibiting them  from  entering  into  a  contract  with  the  company ;  in  other  words, 
to  lead  you  to  believe  that  the  contract  between  the  individual  workman  and 
the  firm  itself  is  a  violation  of  this  law. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Do  you  contend  that  an  employee  working  upon 
piecework  would  be  exempt  from  this  law? 

Mr.  O'CJoNNELL.  Yes ;  the  law  does  not  apply  to  piecework  at  all. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Do  you  mean  he  could  work  ten  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  No;  he  could  not  work  more  than  eight  hours.  It  applies, 
as  far  as  the  number  of  hours  is  concerned,  but  Mr.  Du  Bruhl,  In  his  statement, 
tries  to*  lead  this  committee  to  believe  that  the  law  applies  to  that  extent  that 
it  would  prohibit  a  man  from  making  that  contract  with  the  company.  Such 
is  not  the  case;  the  law  does  not  apply;  It  has  no  reference  whatever  to  that 
state  of  affairs. 

Another  gentleman  appeared  before  this  committee.  I  am  taking  up  the 
practical  men  in  this  business  who  have  come  before  the  committee,  not  those 
who  are  not  practical  as  far  as  my  trade  is  concerned.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Downey, 
of  New  York,  representing  a  shipbuilding  company  just  outside  of  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Downey  also  tries  to  bring  into  this  argument  the  piecework  propo- 
sition between  the  individual  man  and  his  company,  and  in  a  very  broad  brag- 
gadocio statement  says  he  had  to  go  to  Scotland,  because  there  they  are  capable 
of  producing  a  very  great  percentage  more  than  the  American  workman.    What 
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has  that  to  do  with  this  bill,  because  a  man  in  one  country  may  be  able  to  pro- 
duce more  than  a  man  In  another  country,  even  allowing,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  what  he  said  was  true? 

It  is  absolutely  untrue.  We  know  that.  Any  sane  man  knows  that  is  not  so, 
that  there  is  no  workman  in  the  world  more  capable  of  producing  than  is  the 
American  worklngman.  It  Is  conceded  by  all.  It  is  conceded  by  our  foreign 
brothers  that  the  American  mechanic  is  th^  ideal  mechanic  of  the  world — ^that 
he  has  no  equal. 

The  Acting  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  that  is  true  as  to  the  building  of  ships 
also? 

Mr.  O'CJoNNELL.  Undoubtedly — ^beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt.  I  say  so 
from  my  own  personal  practical  experience  I  have  been  through  the  ship- 
yards of  Great  Britain.  I  never  worked  there,  but  I  have  been  there  on  a  trip 
of  investigation.  I  went  through  the  homes  that  the  men  live  in.  I  saw  their 
methods  of  working,  and,  as  a  practical  man,  I  am  pretty  quick  to  Judge  of  the 
methods  adopted  to  produce  work,  especially  in  the  iron  and  steel  and  mechan- 
ical trades  industries,  and  I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the 
methods  employed  In  Great  Britain  on  the  Tyne,  or  In  Scotland,  or  in  Ireland, 
and  the  work  produced  by  the  men  there,  will  not  compare,  by  a  percentage 
almost  as  large  as  that  which  Mr.  Downey  stated  was  in  favor  of  the  Scotch 
workmen,  to  the  methods  and  the  production  in  the  United  States 

The  AcnNO  Chaibman.  How  is  it  they  are  able  to  build  ships  so  much 
cheaper  than  we  do? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Because,  as  was  stated  here,  and  there  is  much  truth  in  it, 
that  ships  are  built  in  Great  Britain  largely  to  pattern,  largely  from  original 
patterns. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  They  have  a  high  protective  tariff  over  there? 

Mr.  0*Ck>NNELL.  They  build  a  great  number  of  ordinary  ships  in  Great 
Britain,  of  an  ordinary  type.  If  a  contractor  builds  and  makes  patterns  and 
blueprints  and  drawings  and  all  that  for  one  ship,  he  saves  all  that  cost  in 
connection  with  another  ship  of  a  similar  character. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  The  expense  is  limited. 

Mr.  0*Ck>NNELL.  Very  largely.  In  the  United  States,  that  does  not  apply  so 
extensively,  and  especially  it  does  not  apply  In  the  Government  construction, 
because  every  ship  the  Grovemment  builds  differs  from  every  other  one,  and 
the  contractor  always  makes  that  a  part  of  his  contract. 

Mr.  Hughes.  It  is  the  same  as  one  witness  said  about  the  American  furni- 
ture, I  suppose.    They  are  enabled  to  make  it  cheaper  here  on  account  of  that? 

Mr.  0'Ck>NNELL.  Exactly.  The  American  furniture  is  made  largely  of  a  staple 
character  and  of  a  general  pattern  in  a  factory,  and  because  of  a  great  amount 
being  produced  from  the  original  plans,  great  saving  is  made  in  the  cost. 

Mr.  Downey,  I  say,  tried  to  inject  into  this  proposition  the  same  Idea  exactly, 
that  we  interfere  with  the  individual  workman  making  a  contract  to  work 
piecework,  and  so  on,  trying  to  convey  to  the  committee  that  this  bill  applied 
to  the  individual  rights  of  the  man  in  making  a  contract  with  the  company. 
It  applies  only  to  the  extent  of  the  number  of  hours  that  the  man  shall  work. 
There  shall  be  no  special  legislation  for  any  one  man  in  the  shop,  but  the  eight- 
hour  day  shall  apply  to  all  men  working  on  work  by  contract  or  subcontract  for 
the  Government. 

Another  gentleman  tried  to  inject  into  this  argument  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
posed law  would  prohibit  or  attempts  to  convey  the  Idea  that  it  would  prohibit 
the  employment  of  young  men,  and  In  a  very  glowing  and  almost  hysterical 
waving  of  his  hands,  said  to  this  committee,  "For  God's  sake  don't  prevent  us 
from  getting  the  boys.  They  are  in  school  too  long."  What  has  that  to  do  with 
the  measure  pending  before  the  committee,  this  .eight-hour  law?  That  is  a 
question  to  be  dealt  with  in  another  way  entirely,  and  it  is  being  dealt  with 
practically  in  another  way;  and  notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Davenport  states, 
that  organized  labor  has  done  nothing  to  uplift  the  American  wage  working 
man,  the  laws  that  are  on  the  statute  books  of  the  States  of  this  country  apply- 
ing to  compulsory  school  education  come  through  the  direct  efforts,  expenditures 
of  money,  and  sacrifices  made  by  the  men  in  the  labor  organizations  of  the 
country.  That  can  not  be  successfully  refuted  by  Mr.  Davenport  or  any  one  of 
the  organizations  he  represents. 

They  come  here  and  tell  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee  that  organized 
labor  goes  out  Into  the  field  and  says  to  representatives  that  may  happen 
to  be  running  for  CJongress,  "  Unless  you  do  so  and  so  you  are  not  going  back 
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to  Congress;  "  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  ai)i>ear  here  tell  you  what  hor- 
rible crimes  have  been  committed,  and  they  try  to  inject  injunction  proposi- 
tions into  this  law  by  saying  how  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  go  to  the  courts 
and  get  injunctions  to  prohibit  men  from  committing  crime,  from  committing 
murder,   from   interfering  with  men's  individual   rights. 

Let  us  see  who  interferes  with  men  politically.  Here  is  a  document  issued 
by  a  gentleman  who  has  api)eared  oefore  this  committee  as  secretary  of  the 
Dayton  Manufacturers'  Association.  8peal£ing  of  a  gentleman  who  happened 
to  be  presiding  at  Dayton,  Ohio^a  judge  who  decided  a  certain  question  that 
was  before  him  in  favor  of  the  manufacturers — this  gentleman  states  in  his 
report  to  the  Association : 

"  The  absolute  renunciation  of  labor  imlonism  by  several  of  our  large  manu- 
facturing concerns  is  yet  all  more  or  less  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the 
Employers'  Association,  as  is  also  the  defeat  of  Charles  A.  Ahem  for  the 
legislature  at  the  last  election,  who,  notwithstanding  he  was  backed  by  organ- 
ized labor,  the  brewers'  and  the  liquor  dealers'  associations,  and  the  street-car 
men,  was  badly  defeated,  and  it  Is  generally  admitted  that  he  would  have  been 
elected  had  it  not  been  for  the  opposition  of  the  employers'  associations." 

Now,  thlnlt  of  these  gentlemen  coming  up  here  and  charging  us  with  all  the 
crimes  because  we  may  say  that  some  man  we  believe  Is  not  fitted  to  be  elected 
to  a  certain  position,  and  that  we  go  out  and  annihilate  a  man  because  he 
dares  stand  up  in  Congress  or  before  a  committee  and  says  what  he  thinks  is 
right.  These  same  men  come  here  and  tell  you  these  things,  and  in  their  re- 
ports to  the  associations  say  what  they  have  done  1o  defeat  men  politically 
because  they  were  not  of  their  own  ideas,  and  they  inject  all  of  these  things 
into  this  hearing  as  an  evidence  of  why  the  eight-hour  bill  pending  now  should 
not  become  a  law. 

Mr.  Davenport,  with  all  the  organizations  he  represents  here,  has  not  brought 
one  witness  here  to  substantiate  one  statement  he  has  made  that  the  wage- 
workers  are  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  Spalding.  Mr.  O'Connell,  is  it  not  an  inherent  right  of  American  citizen- 
ship to  vote  against  or  for  anybody  that  the  voter  may  please,  on  account  of 
his  ideas  not  conforming  to  those  of  the  voter's,  or  conforming  to  them? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Spalding.  And  is  that  a  proper  subject  of  criticism  on  either  side? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  The  question  would  never  have  been  brought  up  had  not 
the  other  side  chargetl  us  with  doing  these  things  and  urging  it  here  as  a 
reason  why  this  bill  should  not  become  a  law.  We  are  are  only  refuting  what 
they  charge  us  with  as  a  reason  for  the  law  not  being  passed.  It  must  be,  or 
they  would  not  bring  it  here.  We  simply  produce  the  documents.  They  pro- 
duced nothing  on  us.  We  produced  the  documents,  showing  their  own  glori- 
fying because  they  defeated  some  man  who  ran  for  office  because  he  was  not  of 
their  opinion.  We  do  not  bring  it  as  evidence  in  the  case.  It  has  no  bearing 
on  the  case. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Either  party  would  have  the  right  to  exercise  that  privilege  In 
an  election.  I  would  not  vote  for  a  Republican,  and  I  do  not  expect  any  Repub- 
lican to  vote  for  me.  So  It  Is  with  the  business  of  the  country.  You  labor 
organizations  have  the  right  to  advocate  the  claims  of  a  man  you  think  Is  in 
harmony  with  your  views. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Certainly;  but  we  deny  the  right  of  any  man  to  come  before 
this  committee  and  charge  us  with  criminal  intent  In  doing  so,  and  in  refuting 
that  statement  we  bring  their  own  documents  to  show  that  they  are  in  viola- 
tion of  what  they  charge  us  with.  If  there  is  any  violation.  Personally,  I  say 
it  is  my  business  who  I  vpte  for,  and  I  do  not  care  anything  al)out  who  knows 
how  I  vote. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  get  down  to  the  practical  side  of  this  thing  a  little. 
We  maintain  the  hours  of  labor  are  being  reductMi.  The  other  side  try  to 
maintain  that  they  are  not  being  reduced;  that  here  and  there  there  is  a 
reduction  of  hours,  but  they  all  agree  no  man  has  come  before  the  committee 
who  has  not  said  he  was  In  favor  of  the  eight-hour  day.  I  have  not  heard 
one.  I  believe  one  man  said  yesterday  that  he  was  In  favor  of  four  hours. 
The  hours  of  labor  are  being  reduced  except  where  the  contractor  and  the  sub- 
contractor is  largely  being  supplied  In  the  necessities  of  his  business  through 
the  Government,  and  these  are  the  last  concerns  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor. 
Some  of  the  largest  employers  of  labor  In  the  United  States,  whose  Institutions 
are  being  kept  running  by  contracts  from  the  Government,  are  the  most  critical 
concerns  to  be  employed  by,  the  most  severe  employers  in  the  country,  the  most 
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arbitrary  employers  In  the  country,  and  they  are  the  last  men  to  give  their 
employees  any  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor. 

The  employers  are  gradually  reducing  the  hours  of  labor.  The  largest  rep- 
resentation that  Mr.  Davenport  speaks  here  for,  every  one  of  them,  Is  now 
operating  eight  hours,  and  has  been  oi)erating  eight  hours  for  years  gone  by. 
Every  one  of  the  Chicago  building  concerns  he  si)eak8  for  here  or  which  he  men- 
tioned has  been  working  eight  houfs  for  years,  without  a  single  exception.  The 
hours  of  labor  are  gradually  being  reduced. 

Mr.  GiLBEBT.  Have  you  any  explanation  of  that?  Why  is  it  that  a  manufac- 
turer who  is  engaged  in  manufacturing  articles  for  the  Government  would  be 
less  Inclined  to  have  an  eight-hour  system  than  the  independent  manufacturer 
who  is  hot  engaged  in  manufacturing  articles  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it  in  a  practical  business  way. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  But  that  Is  a  fact,  you  say? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  That  is  a  fact.  I  do  not  want  to  cite  the  name  of  any  con- 
cern. I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  proposition.  I  want  to  handle  this  matter 
fairly  and  honestly,  but  it  is  an  absolute  fact  ^hat  the  largest  concerns,  the 
largest  contractors  and  subcontractors  from  the  United  States  Government, 
are,  to  use  a  very  common  phrase,  the  meanest  employers  we  have  in  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  mean  it  in  that  sense,  but  I  mean  it  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
employee  looks  at  It.  We  have  less  consideration  as  to  our  rights  and  as  to  our 
wants  and  as  to  our  hours  of  labor,  and  as  to  the  wages  and  conditions  under 
which  we  are  employed,  by  the  contractors  of  the  United  States  Government 
than  we  have  from  any  other  institution  we  have  in  the  United  States.  Our 
experience  is  that  we  can  not  meet  them.  They  will  not  meet  committees  of 
their  employees  in  a  conciliatory  way  at  all.  It  Is  a  question  of,  "  You  do  as  we 
say,  or  get  out." 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Is  it  due  perhaps  somewhat  to  the  fact  that  Hiey  feel  they  are 
somewhat  protected  by  the  T'nited  States? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  I  think  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Spalding.  With  reference  to  their  lack  of  consideration  which  you  refer 
to.    Does  tliat  refer  to  lalwr  organizations  or  individual  workmen? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  It  refers  to  the  workingmen  as  a  whole  employed  by  these 
institutions.  The  individual  workiufrinan  outside  of  his  organization,  of  course, 
can  not  speak.  It  is  ridiculous  for  anybody  to  talk  here  about  the  individual 
workman's  indeiK?ndence.     He  can  not  speak. 

Tlie  moment  he  speaks  out  he  goes.  There  Is  no  question  about  that.  He 
can  only  speak  collectively  with  his  fellow-workmen  in  the  plant,  and  men  are 
not  brought  together  unless  they  are  brought  together  in  an  organization  with 
some  basis,  some  foundation  to  it,  some  corner  stone,  something  to  tie  to.  They 
are  not  brought  together  spasmodically  In  a  day  and  go  to  an  employer  and  say, 
**  We  want  so  and  so."  That  day  has  passed  in  this  country.  It  must  be  prac- 
tical. They  must  be  brought  together  in  a  practical  way,  a  business  way;  and 
an  ordinary  individual  or  a  committee  gets  less  consideration  from  the  institu- 
tions that  are  being  kept  by  the  United  States  Government  than  they  do  from 
any  other  employer  in  the  world.  I  know  that  from  practical  experience.  I 
know  it  from  practical  effort  to  meet  the  representatives  of  these  concerns. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  continuity  of  your  line  of 
argument 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  That  Is  all  right.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  But  here  Is  a  fact  that  made  a  greater  impression  on  my  mind 
than  any  other  one  fact  in  this  whole  controversy:  That  if  you  have  the  Pro- 
crustean theory  or  practice  of  enforcing  absolutely  and  arbitrarily  an  eight- 
hour  system,  you  destroy  the  Individuality  of  the  laboring  man  and  in  a  great 
measure  destroy  the  Incentive  for  his  efficiency  and  promotion. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  I  think  that  reads  well  In  a  book. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  want  a  practical  man's  views  about  it. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  That  reads  well  in  a  book,  as  I  say;  but  In  practice  It  is 
ridiculous,  In  my  opinion,  to  say  constantly  before  this  committee  that  the 
individual  right,  the  Individual  possibility  of  a  man  is  Interfered  with  by  saying 
"You  can  not  work  more  than  eight  hours." 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  O'Connell,  that  the  laboring 
men  want  an  absolute  eight-hour  day ;  that  Is,  no  right  to  labor  longer  If  they 
BO  desire? 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.  Except  In  case  of  emergency,  yes.  We  believe  that  eight 
hours  Is  a  sufficient  number  of  hours  to  work  in  one  day  of  the  twenty-four. 
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Mr.  GoEBEL.  I  know ;  but  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  Is  your  view  or  the  views 
of  those  you  represent  as  to  whether  the  laboring  men  absolutely  want  eight 
hours  and  no  longer. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  That  is  just  exactly  what  we  want;  yes,  sir;  we  want  eight 
hours. 

The  Acting  Chaibmaw.  Mr.  O'Connell  covered  that  part  of  it  before  you  came 
in,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinibn  that  they  desired  to  stop  at  eight  hours,  as  a 
rule. 

Mr.  O'CJoNNELL.  We  believe  there  is  no  reason  for  working  longer.  I  am 
speaking  as  a  practical  mechanic.  I  have  spent  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  machine  shop,  and,  without  desiring  to  appear  egotistical  at  all, 
I  think  I  was  as  good  a  practical  mechanic  in  my  day  in  the  machine  shop  as 
existed.  As  we  used  to  say.  in  the  trade — we  took  considerable  pride  in  It — ^I 
never  took  off  my  hat  to  anybody  in  the  trade.  I  always  had  the  best  wages 
and  the  best  hours.  I  worked  the  same  as  anybody  else,  and  my  rights  were 
never  interfered  with,  and  I  always  wanted  to  go  higher.  No  law  that  would 
be  made  here  would  prevent  a  man  from  going  higher  if  his  ability  and  skill 
warranted  it.  • 

Mr.  GoEBFx.  And  the  eight-hour  system  would  not  interfere  with  It? 

Mr.  O'CJoNNELL.  It  does  not  interfere  a  particle  with  it  If  you  can  go  higher 
in  ten  hours,  there  are  more  opportunities  in  the  eight  hours  to  go  ahead. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  A  man*s  manifest  superiority  would  be  as  great  in  eight  hours 
as  In  nine? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Yesi  We  do  not  say  to  the  employers,  "  You  must  pay  every 
man  $3  a  day  in  our  trade."  We  say,  "You  must  pay  him  a  minimum,  and 
then,  if  his  skill  and  ability  warrant  his  getting  $3.50  or  $4,  that  is  between  you 
and  him."    We  have  thousands  of  men  who  go  higher  than  the  minimum. 

Mr.  Hughes.  You  think  If  a  man  Is  skillful  enough  to  be  employed  as  a 
machinist  he  is  entitled  to  enough  money  to  live  on  and  keep  his  family? 
•     Mr.  crOoNNELL.  He  certainly  is. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  who  appeared  before  this  committee  a  short  time  ago 
representing  the  Crocker  Company,  just  outside  of  New  York,  one  of  the  large 
manufacturing  concerns  of  this  country,  went  on  to  say  that  the  electrical  con- 
cerns in  the  United  States  were  working  on  the  ten-hour  basis.  I  asked  him  if 
It  was  not  true  that  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company,  at  East  Pittsburg, 
were  not  working  eight  hours.  He  said  he  thought  they  were  working  ten 
hours.  I  thought  at  the  time  they  were  working  eight  hours,  but  I  said  to, the 
conunittee  I  would  bring  the  exact  result,  and  I  wrote  to  Pittsburg  and  got  this 
letter : 

International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  March  5,  1904. 
Mr.  James  O'Connell, 

402-407  McOill  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  4th  instant,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  hours  worked  by  the  employees  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  East  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  will  say  that  they 
work  fifty-four  hours  per  week,  divided  as  follows:  Nine  and  three-quarters 
on  the  first  five  days  of  the  week,  and  five  and  one-quarter  on  Saturdays. 

The  Westinghouse  Companies  discontinued  the  ten-hour  day  in  all  of  their 
shops  in  this  vicinity  over  ten  years  ago. 

Trusting  that  the  above  information  will  be  of  value  to  you,  and  with  t>est 
wishes,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Yours,  fraternally,  Stuart  Simpson, 

Business  Agent, 

Mr.  O'Connell.  The  Westinghouse  Company  is  the  largest  and  one  of  the 
best  dividend-paying  concerns  in  the  electrical  business. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  this  was  brought  about? 

Mr.  0*CoNNELL.  It  was  brought  about  by  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  hours 
by  the  employees,  through  their  organizations,  and  so  on,  making  requests,  and 
finally  by  an  agreement  made  by  the  International  Association  of  Machinists 
with  the  manufacturers  of  Pittsburg  in  about  1891  or  1892,  since  which  time  tn 
the  city  of  Pittsburg  contracts  have  been  entered  into  and  made  with  all  the 
manufacturers  of  Pittsburg  in  the  Manufacturers'  Association  making  nine 
hours  a  day's  labor. 

All  the  mechanical  trades  establishments  in  the  metal  trades  (outside  of  the 
steel  mills,  which  is  one  of  the  concerns  working  ten  hours,  of  course,  on  Gov- 
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eminent  contracts)  in  Pittsburg  and  the  vicinity  around  there,  machinists,  mold- 
ers,  metal  polishers,  have  been  worthing  nine  hours  for  a  number  of  years ;  but 
the  concerns  there  securing  Government  work,  the  large  Government  contractors 
in  that  district,  are  working  ten  hours,  for  which  the  men  get  no  concessions  or 
no  consideration  whatever. 

The  tendency  is,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  for  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labor.  No  man  has  appeared  before  this  committee  who  has  said  he  did  not 
believe  the  eight-hour  day  Was  bound  to  come,  but  they  say  it  will  come  this 
way  and  that  way  and  it  will  come  ordinarily.  For  God's  sake  don't  make  a 
law  that  will  hasten  the  thing,  they  say ;  let  it  come  when  business  will  warrant 
It,  when  dividends  will  warrant  it.  The  16  and  the  14  and  the  12  hour  day  did 
not  come  when  dividends  warranted  them.  They  came  when  men  went  out  and 
struggled  for  them  and  Insisted  that  they  should  have  them — insisted  that  it 
was  their  right,  insisted  that,  with  improved  tools,  with  improved  machinery, 
with  the  improved  posslbilites  of  production  in  our  country,  with  the  speediest 
workmen  in  the  world,  with  the  best  mechanics  in  the  world,  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  the  American  workman  should  not  enjoy  as  short  hours  as,  if  not 
shorter  hours  than,  the  workingman  of  the  continent. 

Somebody  said  the  British  workman  was  working  longer  hours  than  the 
American  workmficn.  Why,  in  the  machinists'  trade  nine  hours  is  the  day  in 
Great  Britain,  and  has  been  for  many  years.  It  Is  only  a  short  time  ago,  and 
Mr.  Davenport  knows  it  well,  that  the  metal  trade  went  on  strike  for  the  eight- 
hour  day  in  Great  Britain.  They  had  been  working  nine  hours  for  many  a  day 
there.  Nine  hours  is  the  rule  in  Great  Britain ;  in  America,  as  many  hours  as 
they  make  you  work  is  the  rule,  if  you  do  not  stand  up  and  say  no;  and  we 
want  fo  say  to  .the  employers  whom  we  can  not  reach  and  who  are  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  the  contributions  of  every  taxpayer  of  the  country,  "  You  must  reduce 
the  hours  of  labor ;  that  you  must  give  the  workingmen  of  this  country  as  good 
working  conditions  and  as  low  hours  of  labor  as  any  other  employer  in  any  other 
country  does." 

We  are  not  going  to  China  to  make  comparisons.  Somebody  said  here,  **  Why 
not  China  and  why  not  Japan,"  and  so  on.  What  is  the  Chinese  workman  along- 
side the  American  workman,  or  what  is  the  Japanese  workman  alongside  the 
American  workman?  Aye,  or  the  British  workman?  A  gentleman  who  appeared 
before  this  committee,  a  practical  man  in  mechanical  lines,  who  worked  and 
served  his  time  in  Great  Britain  and  was  a  business  man  in  Great  Britain  and 
here,  stated  that  the  British  worlonan  is  not  to  be  compared  in  productive 
capacity  to  the  American  workingman ;  and  with  all  the  protection  that  we  have 
here,  protection  in  tariff  for  the  manufacturers  and  open  ports  to  the  working- 
men  coming  here  by  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands — and  to  this  I  have 
no  objection  so  long  as  they  are  coming  here  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  the  country — with  all  the  employers  protected  and  the  manu- 
facturers protected,  with  the  highest  prices  given  for  contracts  and  subcontnicts 
of  the  Government,  the  workingmen  of  this  country  should  also  receive  some 
protection  from  the  Government,  and  that  protection  should  be  given  by  the 
enactment  or  passage  of  this  bill,  making  eight  hours  a  day's  labor. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Would  the  gentleman  allow  a  question? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davenport.  You  speak  as  representing  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davenport.  And  you  say  that  they  universally  desire  the  eight-hour  day? 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Are  you  acquainted  with  James  Wilson,  of  that  organization? 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.  We  have  several  James  Wilsons,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Of  New  York? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davenport.  I  read  you  this  statement.  Speaking  of  the  demand  of  the 
workers  for  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  tha^t  the  eight- 
hour  day  should  be  enlarged  to  nine,  it  says : 

'*  James  Wilson,  delegate  of  the  New  York  local  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists,  said  yesterday :  '  Some  of  the  International  men  are  working 
in  the  company's  car  shops.  They  know  that  an  eight-hour  workday  means  cut- 
ting wages.  It  does  not  mean  eight  hours'  work  for  nine  hours'  wages.  In  this 
case  they  can't  get  the  wages,  so  they  want  the  nine-hour  day  back.' " 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Is  that  a  statement  signed  by  Mr.  Wilson? 

Mr.  Davenport.  No;  but  this  is  the  point:  The  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  road  gave  Its  employees  the  option  of  working  eight  hours  a  day.    Qsx 
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■ 
account  of  the  condition  of  business  they  were  going  to  shut  the  shops,  so  they 
started  In  on  the  eight-hour  day.  The  3,000  car  workers  made  a  demand  upon 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  road  that  they  should  Increase  the 
time  from  eight  hours  to  nine,  and  In  the  New  York  Sun  appears  the  following 
cllppjng : 

WHY    THEY    WANT    NINE-HOUR    DAY — NEW    HAVEN    CAB    WORKERS    KNOW    THAT    AN 
EIGHT-HOUR  DAY  MEANS  LOWER  WAGES. 

According  to  representatives  of  the  local  labor  unions,  the  demand  of  the 
3,000  car  workers  on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  that  the  eight- 
hour  workday  be  changed  to  nine  hours  does  not  mean  that  the  limit  of  a  short 
day  has  been  reached  by  the  men  and  that  hours  are  again  on  the  upward  turn. 
James  Wilson,  delegate  of  the  New  York  local  of  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists,  said  yesterday : 

**  Some  of  the  international  men  are  working  in  the  company's  car  shops.  They 
know  that  an  eight-hour  workday  means  cutting  wages.  It  does  not  mean  eight 
hours*  work  for  nine  hours'  wages.  In  this  case  they  can't  get  the  wages,  so 
they  want  the  nine-hour  day  back."  • 

Now,  I  would  Inquire  of  the  gentleman  whether  he  Is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
It  Is  now  a  subject  of  controversy  between  that  railroad  and  its  employees, 
which  is  being  deliberated  upon  by  the  officials  and  the  representatives  of  the 
union,  that  they  shall  return  to  the  nine-hour  day,  upon  the  information  that 
if  they  are  cut  down  to  only  eight  hours  a  day  they  do  not  get  the  same  wages 
that  they  got  when  they  were  working  nine  hours,  and  that  what  they  are 
anxious  for  Is  not  the  eight-hour  day,  but  the  pay  that  came  from  the  nine- 
hour  day? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  I  do  not  know  that  the  statement  Is  correct.  I  know  of 
no  conference  t)elng  held  with  them.  No  conference,  so  far  as  our  organization 
is  concerned,  has  been  held.  That  is  a  statement  without  Mr.  Wilson's  signa- 
ture, simply  a  reporter's  statement.    I  would  not  take  it  at  all. 

If  the  committee  desire,  I  will  bring  Mr.  Wilson  here  i)er8onally  from  New 
York  to  make  a  statement  himself  as  to  whether  he  is  in  favor  of  an  eight-hour 
day  or  not.  We  have  not  a  more  ardent  advocate  of  the  eight-hour  day  in  the 
country  than  our  representative  in  New  York,  Mr.  James  B.  Wilson.  As  for 
this  statement,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

I  desire  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion 

Mr.  (viLBERT.  Before  you  conclude,  suppose  all  you  claim  Is  conceded  by  the 
committee  and  enacted  Into  law  by  Congress,  would  that  stop  the  controversy? 
Would  there  be  any  effort  on  the  part  of  organized  labor  for  seven  hours? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  We  are  a  progressive  people,  and  a  man  who  has  one  dollar 
usually  likes  to  get  two,  and  a  man  with  ten  likes  to  have  twenty,  and  the  man 
with  a  hundred  likes  to  have  a  thousand,  and  so  on.  The  more  we  get,  as 
enlightened  ])eople,  of  the  things  in  life  that  make  life  worth  living,  the  more 
we  want.  If  we  find  after  getting  eight  hours  that  the  conditions  of  our  coun- 
try will  afford  more  leisure  time,  I  do  not  think  we  would  ha\^  any  hesitancy 
in  asking  for  it.  We  want  all  the  leisure  time  we  can  get  in  order  that  the 
wageworkers  of  this  country  may  have  every  opiwrtunity  to  enjoy  everything 
that  it  is  iKJSsible  for  them  to  enjoy,  that  they  may  have  more  leisure  time  to 
educate  themselves,  not  to  si)end  it  in  saloons  or  gambling  dena  or  places  of 
that  character  as  has  been  Intimated,  but  that  they  may  have  every  opportunity 
of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  actual  conditions  under  which  they  are 
existing. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that.  I  thought  the  eight 
hours  would  be  satisfactory  and  that  would  end  the  matter. 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.  I  think  If  we  get  eight  hours  in  this  country  it  will  be  long 
after  we  all  pass  away  before  there  would  be  a  further  reduction ;  but  I  do 
not  mean  to  convey  to  this  committee  that  if  you  pass  this  bill  and  eight  hours 
becomes  a  law,  there  will  never  be  any  question  of  hours  between  the  employers 
and  the  employees  of  this  country.     I  would  not  want  to  occupy  that  position. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Would  you  favor  making  this  bill  seven  hours  In- 
stead of  eight? 

Mr.  O'CoNNKLL.  No;  I  believe  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  Just  as  It  reads. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Because  I  believe  eight  hours  is  a  natural  division  of  the 
time.  I  believe  eight  hours  is  a  fair  number  of  hours  to  be  employed  under 
the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  this  country. 
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The  Acting  Chairman.  It  would  not  be,  then,  for  the  reason  that  you  think 
trade  conditions  in  manufacturing  would  not  be  able  to  stand  seven  hours? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  There  is  a  very  great  misconception  and  misunderstanding 
of  trade  conditions  affecting  the  hours  of  labor.  During  1901  we  were  living  In 
rather  a  high  period  of  industrial  prosperity  in  our  country.  Along  at  that 
time  we  went  to  the  employers  in  the  trades  I  represent^  the  metal-vforking 
trades,  and  requested  them  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  various  metal 
trades  industries  from  ten  to  nine  hours. 

They  said,  "  We  can  not  do  it ;  we  are  too  busy."  So  we  said,  "  We  believe 
we  are  entitled  to  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  and  we  would  like  to 
have  them ;"  and,  finally,  after  compromise  and  so  on,  some  strikes  occurred* 
and  the  hours  began  to  go  down  for  thousands  of  the  workers  of  this  country 
to  nine.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  past  year  and  the  first  portion  of  this 
year  trade  has  not  been  so  brisk.  Industrial  conditions  have  not  been  so 
lively.  Now,  when  we  go  to  the  employers  and  ask  them  to  reduce  the  hours 
of  labor,  they  do  not  use  the  argument,  '*  We  are  too  busy,"  but  they  say,  "  We 
have  to  run  the  ten  hours  in  order  to  keep  ourselves  going ;  we  must  run  longer 
hours  in  order  to  keep  the  places  going ;  "  and  where  we  succeeded  In  getting 
the  shorter  workday  in  some  places  during  the  busy  period,  these  same  firms 
during  a  slack  period  are  ti-ying  to  force  the  employees  back  on  a  ten-hour  day 
again.    There  is  no  Justice  in  the  ix)8ition  at  all  that  I  can  see. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Must  not  the  employees  as  well  as  the  employers 
adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  the  country? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  There  are  no  more  ardent  adherents  to  the  industrial  condi- 
tions of  this  country  than  the  wageworkers  themselves.  They  realize  quicker, 
they  see  quicker,  they  appreciate  more  rapidly  the  condition  of  affairs  as  they 
come  along  than  do  the  employers  themselves. 

Mr.  Spalding.  You  spoke  of  apprentices  here  a  while  ago.  Do  any  of  your 
organizations  fix  an  age  above  which  no  one  shall  commence  an  apprenticeship? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Yes;  a  great  number  of  the  organizations  have  a  minimum 
and  a  maximum  as  to  boys  starting  the  trade. 

Mr.  Spalding.  What  is  the  maximum? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  In  the  machinists'  trade  it  is  twenty-one  years. 

Mr.  Spalding.  Are  there  any  of  them  that  are  less  than  that  that  you 
know  of? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  I  do  not  know;  they  generally  run  about  that.  We  figure 
in  the  machinists'  trade  that  if  a  young  man  is  not  going  to  start  to  learn  a 
trade  until  after  he  is  21  years  old  he  is  starting  rather  late  in  life  to  become 
practical  in  the  trade,  and  we  believe  after  that  he  would  be  used  only  as  a 
means  of  specializing  the  trade.  While  that  has  no  effect  on  this  bill,  it  is  a 
great  question  that  has  been  discussed  for  years  between  lis  and  the  employers 
of  the  country  and  which  we  understand  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Spalding.  You  spoke  of  it  yourself? 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.  Yes ;  Mr.  Jenks,  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company,  brought 
the  question  in  that  they  could  not  get  boys  into  the  trade  any  more,  and 
besides  they  were  getting  too  much  schooling. 

Now,  Mr.  (^haimian,  I  want  to  stiy  in  conclusion  that  in  the  metal  trades 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Before  you  conclude,  Mr.  O'Counell,  you  know  much  has  been 
said  about  the  exceptions  in  this  bill,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  on  that 
proposition.    Let  me  read  to  you  what  tlie  bill  provides: 

"  Sec.  2.  That  nothing  in  this  jict  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation 
by  land  or  water,  or  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  or  for  such  materials 
or  articles  as  may  usually  be  bought  in  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform 
to  particular  specifications  or  not,  or  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, whether  manufactured  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not." 

Why  should  there  be  any  exception? 

Mr.  O'CpNNELL.  The  reason  for  the  exception  in  water  transportation,  etc., 
is  that  it  would  be  almost  a  physical  impossibility  to  lieep  within  the  law.  For 
instance,  take  the  boat  running  from  Washington  to  Norfolk,  carrying  the  mail 
down.  There  is  scarcely  a  day  that  that  boat  could  land  just  on  the  minute, 
and  there  would  be  exceptions  to  the  bill  constantly.  Men  are  not  engaged  in 
that  industry  by  the  hour  or  by  the  minute. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Would  not  the  emergency  clause,  as  you  construe  it, 
apply  to  them? 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.  It  would  apply,  yes;  but  there  would  be  a  constant  applica- 
tion.   It  would  apply  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.    The  exception  Is  made  be- 
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cause  of  its  general  impracticability,  because  of  its  being  so  far  remote  from 
the  general  questions  as  they  come  before  us  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
the  hours  of  labor.  There  «ire  men  engaged  in  the  railroad  transportation  serv- 
ice who  will  probably  appear  and  talk  to  you  on  that  question  much  more  intel- 
ligently than  I  could. 

Mr.  'Gilbert.  It  looks  to  me  like  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  day  is  the  fact 
that  engineers  and  firemen  are  forced  to  remain  on  their  engines  sometimes 
twelve,  fourteen,  and  twenty-four  hours.    Why  not  apply  It  to  the  engine  mai? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  I  suppose  the  law  might  be  made  applicable  to  them. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  The  men  go  to  sleep  at  the  valves  because  they  are  worked 
down. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Yes,  I  understand  that.  There  Is  a  gentleman  here,  Mr.  Ful- 
ler, who  I  supi)ose  will  bring  those  matters  up.  He  is  a  railroad  man  and  under- 
stands them  thoroughly.  He  can  discuss  the  questions  you  ask  relative  to  ex- 
ceptions so  far  as  they  relate  to  transportation  on  railroads;  and  others  will 
probably  refer  to  transportation  on  water.  I  have  not  given  the  matter  any 
particular  thought.  My  knowledge  of  this  matter  Is  in  so  far  as  it  affects  par- 
ticularly the  metal  trades  industries  of  this  country  and  the  trades  that  are 
largely  affected  by  contracts  let  by  the  Government  and  subcontractors.  We 
are  affected  probably  the  largest  of  any  one  trade  in  the  United  States,  and  In 
that  trade  we  are  unanimous. 

I  can  say  conscientiously  I  believe  I  am  voicing  the  Opinions  of  the  men  who 
are  outside  the  trades  organizations.  I  have  not  yet  met  one  man  in  all  my 
travels — and  I  think  I  have  traveled  as  much  as  Mr.  Davenport ;  I  travel  25,000 
or  30,000  miles  a  year,  all  over  this  country,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  and  abroad — 
In  my  trade,  in  the  metal  industry,  who  is  not  In  favor  of  the  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labor  and  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  day,  and  In  favor  of  the  limita- 
tion to  the  extent  that  overtime  shall  not  be  worked.  In  my  trade  we  assess 
overtime,  as  a  means  of  trying  to  drive  it  out.  We  try  to  make  the  prices  for 
overtime  as  high  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  employer  will  not  work  overtime 
except  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  You  would  expect,  Mr.  O'Connell,  that  the  eight-hour 
day  would  receive  the  same  pay  as  the  nine  or  ten  hour  day? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  think  so  in  time.  Our  experience  has  been  that  where  the 
hours  have  been  reduced  from  ten  the  trades  in  which  they  have  been  reduced 
are  receiving  larger  wages  for  the  shorter  hours  than  for  the  longer  hours. 

M.  Gilbert.  And  what  is  the  percentage  in  the  reduction  of  the  product? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  In  some  cases  we  have  statements  that  the*total  output  has 
not  been  decreased  at  all. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  What  trades  were  those? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Mr.  Jones,  the  mayor  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  runs  a  machine  plant 
on  the  eight-hour  basis,  and  has  done  so  for  a  number  of  years.  He  manufac- 
tures oil-well  supplies,  machinery,  etc.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Jones  personally  make 
the  statement  that  his  plant  was  as  profitable,  as  productive,  and  more  satifh 
factory  under  the  present  eight-hour  system  than  it  was  when  he  was  operating 
under  ten  hours. 

Mr.  Spalding.  May  not  that  l>e  due,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  other  condi- 
tions, conditions  of  trade  and  the  degree  of  prosperity,  etc.? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  The  total  product  to-day,  as  compared  with  ten  years  ago,  in 
a  shop  that  was  formerly  working  ten  hours  and  is  now  working  nine  hours, 
under  improved  tools  and  improved  facilities,  is  not  only  as  great,  but  is  in 
excess  of  what  it  was  ten  years  ago  in  the  same  sized  plant,  with  the  exception 
of  improved  tools  and  facilities.  The  matter  of  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labor  does  not  at  all  mean  that  the  employer  is  going  to  allow  his  product  to  be 
reduced.  He  is  going  to  improve.  We  are  a  rapid  traveling  people.  We  are 
up  to  any  conception  of  an  idea  that  will  improve  products,  that  will  improve 
the  property,  and  as  a  result,  the  production  is  constantly  on  the  increase,  the 
workman  is  constantly  on  the  move. 

The  product  is  not  being  decreased  by  any  means  in  plants  where  the  hours 
of  labor  has  been  reduced.  1'he  individual  man  in  some  cases  may  not  be  able 
to  produce  any  more,  as  was  illustrated  in  one  case  where  it  was  said  titiat 
where  a  man  ran  a  machine  which  made  1,000  revolutions  a  minute,  that  was 
its  capacity.  It  could  not  produce  any  more  in  an  eight-hour  day.  That  is  true. 
That  is  one  case.  There  are  other  cases  where  it  is  not  a  matter  of  a  machine 
turning  so  many  revolutions  per  minute.  It  is  a  man's  physical  strength,  a 
man's  opportunity  for  cultivating  theories,  and  the  advanced  mechanical  inven- 
tions of  the  day;  the  improvements  which  he  is  capable  of  putting  forth  be- 
cause of  the  leisure  time  he  has  to  consult  in  a  mechanical  way.    There  are  Just 
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as  many  opportunities  where  the  man  is  not  reguJated  by  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions a  machine  will  make  in  a  minute  or  an  hour  or  a  day,  but  where  the 
opportunity  that  presents  itself  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  be  a  more  profita- 
ble man  to  his  employer. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  an  institution  to-day  which  has  changed  its  hours 
of  labor  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  this  counti*y  but  will  say  that  It 
has  not  injured  the  employer.  It  has  not  injured  the  man,  because  every  em- 
ployer with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact,  where  the  hours  have  been  changed 
lower,  has  always  spoken  of  it  favorably.  The  workmen  have  always  been 
highly  elated  with  it;  but  where  it  is  a  constant  reduction  of  wages,  as  Mr. 
Davenport  read  here  in  a  clipping  from  some  paper — in  that  case  if  a  man's 
wages  would  go  down  and  down  and  down  until  he  would  not  have  living  wages, 
as  a  matter  of  protection  to  himself  and  his  children,  he  would  be  compelled  to 
work  longer  hours  if  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity.  We  hope  not  to  see  that  sort 
of  condition  existing  at  all. 

Now,  there  is  Just  one  other  point  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention,  and  a 
point  that  is  explicitly  brought  out  strongly  by  the  opposition.  That  is  the  case 
of  the  manufacturer  doing  contract  work  for  the  Government  and  also  doing 
work  for  private  employers,  and  having  the  change  of  hours,  as,  for  instancet 
one  body  of  men  working  on  a  battle  ship  and  quitting  at  5  o'clock,  and  the 
men  on  a  transport  ship,  for  a  private  party,  working  until  6  o'clock.  It  is 
claimed  that  condition  of  affairs  could  not  exist.  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Fletcher  Works  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  made  the 'statement  here  only  a  few 
days  ago  that  in  his  employ  for  several  years  he  had  two  classes  of  time  being 
worked,  one  class  of  men  working  eight  hours  and  the  other  nine  hours,  and 
that  from  that  condition  of  affairs  he  experienced  no  dlfllculty  whatever. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Hayden.  What  were  those  two  classes  of  work? 

*Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  One  class  of  men  were  working  on  the  outside  of  the  ship,  on 
the  docks,  and  the  other  class  of  men  were  working  on  the  ship. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Hayden.  Is  not  that  quite  customary  in  shipyards? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Only  in  the  marine  industry  in  New  York;  but  he  stated  it 
the  hours  of  l^bor  were  changed  one  class  of  men  would  go  home  at  5  o'clock 
and  the  other  at  4  o'clock,  and  it  would  cause  the  men  working  until  5  o*clock 
to  want  to  go  home  at  4.  The  fact  that  these  men  are  working  on  the  docks, 
and  on  the  boat  on  the  outside,  is  no  evidence  that  that  condition  would  inter- 
fere any  more  than  if  he  was  working  one  class  of  his  men  in  the  shops  eight 
hours  and  the  other  nine. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  benefits  you  exi>ect  to  get  out  of  the 
bill,  that  if  all  the  people  who  manufacture  for  the  Government  are  obliged  to 
manufacture  on  an  eight-hour  basis  It  would  have  the  effect  of  changing  their 
plants  into  eight-hour  plants? 

Mr.  O'CoNNEXL.  We  hope  so.  We  believe  that  any  move  in  the  reduction  of 
hours  of  labor  has  its  effect  on  the  longer  hours. 

I  think  that  is  about  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Mr.  O'Connell,  this  bill  also  provides  that — 

"  The  proper  officer  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  any  Territory,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  may  waive  the  provisions  and  stipulations  in  this  act  dur- 
ing time  of  war  or  a  time  when  war  is  imminent,  or  in  any  other  case  when 
in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector  or  other  officer  in  charge  any  great  emergency 
exists." 

Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  great  power  in  an  inspector? 

Mr.  O'CoNNKix.  Why,  it  is  no  more  power  than,  the  inspector  has  to-day, 
practically.  The  effort  being  made  before  this  committee  to  try  to  say  that 
the  opportunity  for  the  inspector  and  the  employer  to  go  into  cahoots  in  the 
matter  of  dishonest  acts  seems  ridiculous  for  any  business  man  to  bring  up 
here.  If  such  a  condition  could  prevail  under  this  Taw  it  could  prevail  now 
without  the  law,  because  the  inspectors  are  in  the  plants  just  the  same.  They 
are  there  to  inspect  and  to  pass  upon  work  just  the  same  as  they  would  be 
under  the  law. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  There  is  the  same  opportunity  of  grafting? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Exactly  the  same  opportunity,  because  the  employer  can  pass 
no  piece  of  work  out  of  the  factory  without  the  O.  K.  of  the  inspector  on  it.  He 
could  put  no  piece  of  steel  into  a  gun  barrel  unless  the  inspector  said  O.  K.  If 
there  is  going  to  be  graft,  law  will  not  stop  them  from  grafting,  nor  will  it  make 
them  graft    Grafters  will  find  their  own  methods. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Inspectors  are  kept  in  those  plants  where  it  is 
necessary  to  inspect  the  work-as  it  progresses.    For  instance,  in  the  maniifatc- 
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ture  of  armor.    In  all  the  other  classes  of  work  covered  by  this  bill  there  are 
no  Inspectors  until  the  finished  product  is  presented.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Do  you  not  suppose  there  are  hispectors  at  shipyards  where 
they  are  building  Government  ships? 

The  Acting  Chaibman.  Yes;  armor  and  shipbuilding.  But  in  all  the  other 
classes  of  supplies  now  purchased  by  the  Government  which  I  understand  to 
be  covered  by  this  bfll,  only  the  finished  product  is  inspected  to  determine 
whether  it  conies  up  to  the  standard. 

Mr.  0*CoNNELL.  If  there  is  graft  now  It  would  only  open  up  further  oppor- 
tunity for  graft. 

The  Acting  Ghaibman.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  0*CoNNELL.  No  law  will  stop  that. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  But  is  not  that  a  great  power  that  is  vested  in  an  individual, 
and  might  it  not  be  used  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  contractor? 

Mr.  O' Con  NELL.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  go  on  the 
hypothesis  that  tliere  is  an  inteution  of  doing  wrong. 

The  Acting  Cuaibman.  The  only  argument  which  would  lie  in  the  fact  I 
stated  would  be  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Inspectors  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  law. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  The  Government  makes  a  practice  of  Inspecting  its  business 
in  every  direction  in  which  it  operates.  In  the  mail  service,  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  its  various  businesses  and  things,  it  has  corps  of  inspectors. 

It  inspects  just  the  san^  as  a  private  employer  would  inspect  in  building,  or 
In  any  contract  that  he  was  having  performed  for  him.  If  you  are  erecting  a 
large  building  and  are  a  large  private  contractor,  you  put  it  hi  the  hands  of  an 
architect  to  see  that  the  sand,  the  bricks,  and  so  on  going  into  that  building 
are  as  specified  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  GoEUEL.  If  it  does  not  come  up  to  specifications  then  no  more  can  be  dpne 
than  to  condemn  that  particular  work. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  But  you  take  this  case.  Here  is  a  man  who  employs  say  3,000 
men,  and  if  he  should  run  overtime,  it  would  cost  him  $5  for  every  man  em- 
ployed by  him.  That  would  be  $15,000,  an  actual  sum  of  money  which  is  to  be 
deducted  from  his  contract.  Is  there  not  a  difference  between  the  mere  re- 
jection of  an  article  which  might  be  used  or  changed,  and  the  case  I  put? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  No;  I  can  see  no  difference  other  than  that  this  man  will 
pay  a  fine,  and  in  the  other  case  you  take  the  contract  away  from  him  and  he 
loses  the  contract  price.  You  will  not  pay  him  for  it  'You  punish  him  Just  as 
much. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  You  punish  him  to  the  extent  of  condemning  that  work? 

Mr.  0*CoNNELL.  But  you  will  not  take  It. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Exactly ;  but  he  can  make  use  of  it  in  some  other  way. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  I  do  not  know  how  he  Is  going  to  move  a  ten-story  building 
from  Washington  to  Boston. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  details,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  case  is 
different. 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.  I  do  not  think  It  is  fair  to  go  on  the  hypothesis  that  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  wrongdoing.  We  should  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
intention  of  the  Government  is  to  do  right,  and  that  if  an  inspector  does 
wrong 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Yes ;  I  know  the  Government  is  not  suffering  by  this  bill.  The 
Government  loses  nothing. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  I  understand  that :  but  the  Government  should  do  right. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  It  is  the  contractor  who  loses. 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.  But  we  must  take  it  for  granted  the  Government  wants  to 
do  right. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Exactly. 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.  And  therefore  if  it  is  ascertained  that  an  inspector  has  gone 
.  beyond  the  real  purpose  of  the  law,  it  might  be  true  that  temporarily  or  for 
that  time  that  employer  might  suffer  loss,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Government  to  see  Injustice  done — to  see  wrong  done  or  to  allow  it  to 
continue.  I  believe  it  Is  fair  to  consider  that  the  purposes  of  the  bill  are 
honest,  and  the  effort  of  trying  to  inject  into  It  that  there  is  an  opportunity  of 
grafting— well,- 1  do  not  know  much  about  that  scheme  or  system,  and  men  who 
discuss  that  phase  of  it  probably  are  familiar  with  the  opportunities  that  may 
exist  or  that  can  be  taken  advantage  of.    I  do  not 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter  we  must  consider  each 
other  honest  and  upright  American  citizens.  If  we  do  not,  then  we  ought  to 
make  stronger  laws. 
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Mr.  Spalding.  One  principle  of  legislation  is  to  make  it  as  difficult  as  possible 
for  everybody  to  do  wrong,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  0*CoNNELL.  No ;  the  opportunity  is  given  to  people  to  do  what  the  Govern- 
ment believes  is  right.  We  do  not  go  on  the  hypothesis  that  certain  things  are 
wrong. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  What  do  you  say  to  the  proposition  that  the  employer,  by  a  mis- 
take or  by  inadvertence,  might  allow  men  to  work  overtime  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  I  can  not  conceive  that  an  employer  operating  his  business 
successfully  and  having  It  properly  superintended  could  make  such  an  error.  It 
Is  usual  for  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  to  have  a  certain  time  for  the 
men  to  go  to  work,  a  certain  time  to  quit,  and  a  certain  time  for  lunch,  which 
are  indicated  by  the  whistle  or  the  bell,  or  whatever  they  work  by.  They  have 
a  man  employed  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  the  whistle  is  blown  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  And  if  the  Inspector's  time  happens  to  be  five  minutes  different 
from  the  employer's  time  you  would  not  consider  that  a  violation  of  the  law? 

Mr.  0'Ck)NNELL.  No;  if  the  clock  happened  to  stop  or  the  fireman  happened 
to  get  caught  in  a  place  attending  to  a  duty  of  nature  or  something  of  that 
kind,  and  the  time  was  a  minute  over,  no  sane  man  could  expect  the  law  would 
apply,  and  a  person  who  would  try  to  apply  such  a  law  would  not  be  a  proper 
official  either  to  see  that  the  law  was  carried  out  against  the  employer,  nor 
would  the  men  themselves  have  any  reason  to  expect  such  a  thing.  It  is  not  a 
technical  violation  of  the  law  that  is  aimed  at.  It  is  the  practical  effect  of  the 
law  that  we  desire,  and  it  is  our  expectation  that  the  employer  will  take  hold 
of  it  and  work  right  under  it. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Hayden.  Mr.  O'Connell,  on  the  point  of  the  manufacturer  at- 
tempting to  work  a  part  of  his  force  eight  hours  under  this  bill  and  the  rest  nine 
hours,  do  you  recall  saying  before  the  Senate  committee  that  that  manufacturer 
would  have  a  strike  on  his  hands? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  do  not  recall  that  particular  statement;  no.  I  recall  this, 
however,  and  will  agree  with  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  made  a  statement  here  the  other 
day,  and  who  does  work  his  men  under  that  condition,  that  it  would  have  a 
tendency  very  naturally  for  the  men  who  were  working  the  nine  or  the  ten-hour 
day  to  expect  the  same  consideration.    I  do  not  deny  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Hayden.  I  simply  want  to  recall  to  you  that  you  stated  to  the 
Senate  committee,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Pay  son,  that  a  strike  would  inevitably  be  the 
result. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  In  time;  yes. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Mr.  O'Connell  said  in  reply  to  my  question  that  that 
is  one  of  the  results  which  they  hope  will  grow  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Fuller,  representing  the 
railroad  men,  address  the  committee. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Before  that,  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  how  long  they  wish  to  sit. 

Mr.  Conner.  How  long  a  time  Is  expected  to  be  consumed  by  the  advocates 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  am  not  aware  as  to  the  arrangements  that  have  been  made 
as  to  time. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  There  was  really  no  arrangement  made. 

Mr.  Gompers.  If  I  knew  how  much  time  had  been  allotted  to  the  opponents 
and  the  proponents  of  the  bill  I  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  state  how  long 
we  wish  to  take. 

The  Acting  Chairman,  I  will  say,  Mr.  Gompers,  that  one  day  which  was 
expected  to  be  allotted  to  those  in  favor  of  the  bill  was  used  by  the  opposition. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  committee  would  be  willing  to  add  a  day  to  the  time  of 
those  who  favor  the  bill,  If  it  is  desired,  in  order  that  they  may  all  be  heard. 

Mr.  Gompers.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  convenience  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  would  say  that  we  have  no  desire  to  prolong  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  close  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  understand  that  Judge  McCammon,  or  Mr.  Hayden  for  Judge 
McCammon,  will  make  the  closing  argument  for  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  and 
that  we  will  close  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Hayden.  On  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
Mr.  McCammon  is  absolutely  unable  to  be  down  to-morrow,  and,  while  we  do 
not  want  to  make  any  request  for  an  extension  and  appear  to  be  acting  in  bad 
faith  in  the  matter,  that  is  our  position.    Mr.  Hayden,  his  partner,  is  in  New 
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York,  and  can  not  get  back  until  some  time  to-morrow.  If  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  wish  to  take  to-morrow,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  they  can  have 
all  of  It. 

Mr.  Conner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  expect  to  leave  here  on  Sunday  morning,  to 
be  gone  for  two  or  three  weeks,  probably.  If  any  action  is  to  be  taken  on 
the  bill  and  I  am  to  take  part  in  it  I  will  have  to  do  it  to-morrow. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  So  far  as  we  ai'e  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  satisfied 
with  the  present  arrangement. 

Mr.  Spajldino.  I  am  obliged  to  go  in  the  House  now,  but  I  have  no  objection 
to  this  proceeding  going  on. 

Mr.  GoMPEBs.  As  you  know,  we  have  tried  right  at  the  outset  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  prolonging  the  hearing.  We  have  taken  very  little  time.  Now, 
we  want  to  hear  all  the  arguments  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  bill  In 
order  that  we  may  meet  any  statement  that  may  be  made.  The  arrangement, 
as  I  understand  It,  was  that  the  committee  would  close  the  hearing  to-morrow. 
While  Judge  McCammon,  of  course.  Is  entitled  to  every  consideration,  particu- 
larly if  he  is  ill,  and  while  Mr.  Hayden  is  entitled  to  consideration,  I  think, 
in  view  of  all  the  time  that  has  been  taken,  in  view  of  all  the  opportunities 
that  have  been  given  in  former  Congresses  as  well  as  in  this  Congress  and  be- 
fore this  committee,  the  time  set  for  the  closing  of  the  hearing  should  be 
strictly  adhered  to,  and  that  the  opiwrtunity  for  the  advocates  of  the  bill  to 
close  may  also  be  adhered  to. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  desire  to  take  perhaps  not  more  than  two 
hours  all  told,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  confine  the  statements  we  propose  to 
make  within  that  limit  of  time;  but  we  want  the  advocates  of  this  measure 
to  have  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Hayden.  It  Is  understood,  I  believe,  that  it  is  the  legal  side 
of  the  question  that  we  wish  to  take  up  and  submit.  There  have  been  one  or 
two  points  upon  which  members  of  the  committee  have  asked  questions,  and 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  has  been  suggested  as  bearing  upon  this 
bill,  and  such  matters  as  we  do  wish  to  take  up  may  require  some  little  prepa- 
ration It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Hayden  would  be  able  to  be  here  to-morrow. 
I  shall  telegraph  him  if  tlie  committee  decide  jwsitively  that  they  can  not  sit 
beyond  to-morrow,  and  if  he  can  come,  he  will  do  so. 

W^e  are  very  anxious  to  submit  that  side  which  has  not  been  treated  here; 
but  Mr.  Gompers  is  right  in  suggesting  that  the  committee  has  been  very  fair 
in  its  hearings.  It  has,  indeed ;  and  we  dislike  to  ask  for  any  extension  of  time 
and  would  not  do  so  under  any  other  circumstances. 

The  Acting  Chaibman.  If  the  Judge  is  too  ill  to  appear  to-morrow,  I  sup- 
pose there  will  be  no  date  set  when  he  could  appear,  so  we  might  delay  for  a 
week. 

Mr.  RoBEBT  C.  Hayden.  His  partner  will  appear  any  day  next  week  that  may 
be  designated 
The  Acting  Chaibman.  Can  not  his  partner  appear  to-morrow? 
Mr.  RoBEBT  C.  Hayden.  I  say  he  is  out  of  town  and  will  not  get  back  until 
some  time  to-morrow. 
Mr.  GoEBEL.  You  say  Judge  McCammon  is  sick? 

Mr.  RoBEBT  C.  Hayden.  Yes,  sir ;  he  has  been  sick  for  a  week  or  more. 
Mr.  Conneb.  Have  any  of  you  prepared  a  brief  upon  the  constitutional  aspect 
of  the  question? 

Mr.  Robebt  C.  Hayden.  That  is  It,  sir.  The  brief  has  not  been  prepared. 
Mr.  McCammon  had  started  on  that  when  he  was  taken  sick,  and  he  turned 
over  his  notes  and  authorities  to  Mr.  Hayden,  his  partner. 

The  Acting  Chaibman.  It  could  be  put  into  the  hearing,  where  the  members 
could  look  it  over  as  well  as  to  listen  to  it? 

Mr.  Davenpobt.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my  expectation,  at  the  suggestion  of 
certain  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  this  matter,  to  present  to  the  committee 
an  oral  argument  directed  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill.  I  supposed  that 
would  be  taken  up  to-morrow,  and  that  a  short  time  would  be  allowed  to  any- 
one who  desired  to  present  such  views,  and  I  desire  to  be  heard  upon  that  sub- 
ject.   I  can  just  as  well  be  heard  to-morrow  as  any  other  time. 

The  Acting  Chaibman.  The  business  of  the  House  may  be  such  to-morrow 
that  we  may  not  be  able  to  find  the  time. 

Mr.  Davenport.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  so  long  as  there  is  one  member 
of  the  committee  here  and  the  stenographer,  It  would  answer  my  purpose.  I 
am  unaccustomed  to  prepare  written  arguments.  I  am  accustomed  to  present 
my  views  upon  legal  questions  orally,  as  probably  more  satisfactory  to  the 
tryer  and  to  the  opposing  party. 
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The  Acting  Chairman.  If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  take  a  recess 
until  half  past  2  this  afternoon  and  devote  another  hour  or  hour  and  a  half 
to  the  hearing  of  gentlemen  who  favor  the  bill,  we  will  do  so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  or  three  gentlemen  whom  I  would 
like  to  have  make  statements  to  you  of  their  experience  and  their  knowledge 
of  the  general  effect  in  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  in  their  trades, 
the  material  improvement  and  the  moral  improvement  of  the  men  and  their 
character  and  the  better  relations  that  have  resuled. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Then  let  us  hear  them  this  afternoon  at  half  past  2. 

Mr.  Conner.  Could  we  not  give  all  these  people  a  chance  to  be  heard  this 
afternoon  ? 

The  Acting  Chairman.  I  thought  if  we  could  give  the  gentlemen  here  who 
wished  to  present  the  practical  side  of  this  matter  an  hour  and  a  half  this 
afternoon,  they  could  get  along  fairly  well.  Then  we  would  let  those  who 
have  legal  arguments  to  present  start  In  to-morrow  and  doubtless  conclude. 

The  committee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federation 

OF  Labor. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  Mr.'  Gardner, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  stated  that  I  requested  that  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  might  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  representatives  of  the 
interests  of  labor,  or  the  representatives  of  labor  in  matters  of  interest  to  the 
wage-earners  of  the  country,  not  necessarily  for  hearings  in  the  generally  ac- 
cepted sense  of  that  term,  but  rather  that  we  might  urge  upon  the  committee,  as 
briefly  as  we  can  find  words  to  state  what  we  have  in  mind  to  say,  the  necessity 
for  legislation,  the  necessity  for  the  enactment  of  some  of  the  bills  which  are 
now  before  this  committee.  I  take  it,  of  course,  that  it  would  not  be  appropriate 
to  discuss  matters  or  measures  or  bills  that  are  in  the  hands  of  other  committees 
of  Congress,  but  there  are  a  number  of  them  in  the  hands  of  this  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Labor,  and  we  are  strongly  desirous  that  the  Committee  on  I^bor 
of  the  House,  that  the  House  itself,  that  Congress  shall  pass  bills  which  are 
pending  in  this  Congress  and  which  have  dragged  a  very  weary  existence 
through  several  previous  Congresses.  Among  them  I  think  I  should  urge  the 
enactment  of  the  eight-hour  bill  Introduced  in  the  House  by  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  Mr.  Gardner. 

The  child-labor  law,  which,  although  it  has  now  passed  the  House  and  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  was  received  by  that 
committee,  and,  as  passed  by  the  House,  in  such  form  that  it  is  practically  in- 
comprehensible and  contradictory  in  the  very  terms.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
appearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  when  the  com- 
mittee had  that  bill  under  consideration,  and  the  Senators  in  attendance  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  entirely  favorable  to  the  bill.  They  wanted  to  have  the 
bill  projierly  formulated  to  mean  something,  and  to  be  enforceable,  to  eliminate 
the  objectionable  or  contradictory  and  meaningless  terms.  I  take  it  therefore 
that  the  Senate  is  in  a  mood  to  pass  that  bill,  and  I  trust  that  if  it  is  passed  in 
anything  like  a  tangible  form,  having  some  meaning,  that  it  may  receive  the 
support  of  the  members  of  the  House  constituting  the  Committee  on  I^abor,  and 
thus  secure  the  enactment  of  such  a  bill. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Is  there  a  copy  of  that  bill  here? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  here  as  passed  by  the  House,  but  my 
attention  was  called  to  it  by  the  contradictory  terms  in  the  bill  which  was  re- 
ferred to  by  Senator  Clapp  in  the  committee,  and  there  was  no  escaping  the 
conclusion  that  the  bill  certainly  needs  amendment  and  change. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrui)t  you  here  to  say,  If  It  has  any  bearing,  the 
child-labor  bill  has  never  been  before  this  committee,  and  on  its  return  from 
the  Senate  It  will  not  come  before  this  committee.  That  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee considered  it  and  rei)orted  It,  and  under  their  management  it  was  passed. 
It  being  a  District  matter,  Mr.  Cannon  referred  it  to  the  District  Committee. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  I  never  saw  it,  and  that  is  the  retison  I  asked  If  it  was  here. 

Mr.  Stanley.  It  Is  the  bill  175G2  that  Mr.  Gomi)ers  refers  to. 

Mr.  Gompers.  While  attending  the  Senate  committee,  suddenly  the  discussion 
arose  In  regard  to  the  child-labor  bill,  or  rather  the  investigation  into  the  extent 
of  the  labor  of  women  and  children,  and  I  gleaned  that  there  was  some  objection 
to  that  bill,  to  the  Senate  committee  having  that  bill  under  consideration,  for 
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the  reason  of  the  Indeftniteness  of  that  bill  as  reported  to  the  committee  and 
passed  by  the  House,  for  the  reason  that  It  did  not  stipulate  the  salaries  and  the 
parties  to  receive  them ;  that  It  was  too  Indefinite,  and  there  would  be  objection 
on  that  score. 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  Interrupt  you,  let  us  get  clear  our  position.  The  child- 
labor  bill  was  referred  by  the  Speaker  to  the  District  Committee,  and  that  com- 
mittee retained  Juris<lictlon  of  it  until  its  passage  through  the  House,  and  it 
went  to  the  Senate.    About  that  bill  we  know  nothing  In  our  records  here. 

As  to  the  bill  that  did  go  through  the  House,  this  Is  the  history :  The  Presi- 
dent, in  his  message,  recommended  an  investigation  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment, Intended  to  be  sociological,  of  the  child-labor  question  and  the  woman- 
labor  question.  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Massachusetts,  introduced  a  resolution  reading 
as  follows: 

'^Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
requested  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  condition  of  child  labor  under  14 
years,  wherever  employed,  and  to  furnish  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
complete  statement  as  to  the  various  State  laws  regulating  child  labor  and  the 
effectiveness  of  their  enforcement." 

Taking  all  the  papers  together,  this  committee  substituted  a  bill  for  a  national 
investigation  of  the  child-labor  question,  but  that  has  no  relation  to  the  child- 
labor  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  has  passed,  and  is  now  in  the 
Senate.  The  bill  which  passed  this  committee  for  the  investigation  of  the 
women  and  child  labor  questions  is  still  on  the  Calendar  of  the  House,  and  has 
been  made  a  special  order. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  It  was  because  of  the  previous  statement  by  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
In  regard  to  this  matter  that  I  passed  this  entirely  over,  and  then  came  to  the 
suggestion  of  this  bill,  which  passed  this  committee  and  is  reported  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  GoEREL.  For  the  investigation? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  investigation.  I  will  say  that  the  same  bill  is,  in  effect, 
before  the  Senate,  and  I  heard  such  criticism  made  of  it,  and  the  reason  that  I 
mention  it  is  that  if  it  may  occur  to  the  committee  that  if  the  criticism  is  justi- 
fied it  may  be  changed,  in  order  not  to  encounter  that  opposition,  either  when 
the  House  bill  goes  to  the  Senate  when  It  passes  or  when  the  Senate  bill  may 
come  to  the  House. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  determine  if  that  criticism  is  fair.  We  think  it  is  not. 
This  bill  (H.  R.  17562)  reads  as  follows: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
I^bor  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  " — there  is  nobody  to  receive 
a  salary  there.  That  is,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor — **  to* investigate 
and  report  on  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educational,  and  physical  conditions 
of  women  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States  wherever  employed,  with 
ST)ecinl  reference  to  their  ages,  hours  of  labor,  term  of  employment,  health, 
illiteracy,  sanitary  and  other  conditions  surrounding  their  occupation,  and  the 
means  enii)loyed  for  the  protection  of  their  health,  person,  and  morals. 

"  Sec.  2.  That  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  make  this 
Investigation  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  exi>end  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence  of  special  agents  and  employees  while  traveling  on  duty  away  from 
their  homes  and  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
three  dollars  i>er  day  for  their  transi)ortation  and  for  the  employment  of  experts 
and  temporary  assistants,  and  for  the  purchase  of  materials  necessary  for  said 
report :  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
is  hereby  directed  to  utilize,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  adequate,  the  forces  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census." 

Now,  that  is  an  Investigation  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  through  the  Bureaus  of  Labor  and  of  the  Census.  He  is  allowed  $300,000 
for  the  i)er  dienis  of  the  experts,  and  it  is  not  possible  that  there  is  anything 
in  the  criticism  that  the  bill  Is  Indefinite  in  not  designating  the  persons  to  re- 
ceive the  money,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suppose  It  is  an  open  secret  that 
the  bill  was  drawn  in  the  Department  as  containing  every  word  that  they  need 
to  carry  on  the  Investigation  In  the  most  definite  and  thorough  way. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  am  not  making  the  criticism.  I  am  simply  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  criticism  was  made,  so  that  you  may  know  what  you  have  to 
lieet  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  ask  that  the  committee  report  the  Gardner  bill,  H.  R.  11651, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  been  before  five  Congresses;  hearings  extending 
over  periods  of  five  or  six  months  have  been  held  in  both  this  committee  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  It  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  several  times,  and  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
twice.  It  was  reported  favorably  once  by  the  Senate  Conmiittee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  after  it  passed  the  House,  and  only  by  reason  of  the  Senator  who 
took  charge  of  the  bill  himself  signing  a  minority  report  against  It  was  it  that 
its  defeat  was  encompassed.  We  were  at  the  point  of  a  decisive  vote  In  the 
Senate  upon  three  different  occasions,  and  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
bill  would  have  been  a  law  if  a  decisive  vote  could  have  been  reached.  The 
only  time  when  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  House  did  not  report  the  eight- 
hour  bill  favorably  was  in  the  last  Congress.  In  fact,  the  committee  made  no 
report  at  all  upon  the  bill.  Instead,  the  committee  adopted  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions containing  several  interrogatories  and  referred  these  questions  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

The  questions  themselves  were  proposed  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill.  At  the 
time  that  they  were  proposed  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
suggested  simply  for  the  purpose  of  procrastination,  of  dragging  the  thing  along 
so  that  no  action  could  be  taken  by  the  then  Congress.  And  further  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  questions  were  absurd  upon  the  face 
and  unanswerable.  The  committee,  however,  saw  fit  to  take  the  view  of  the 
opponents  of  the  eight-hour  bill  and  adopted  the  resolution  with  the  questions, 
and  referred  them  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  we  have 
seen  what  the  Secretary  has  said.  For  convenience  and  to  recall  the  matter  to 
the  minds  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  members  of  this  Congress  and  who  were 
not  members  of  the  last  Congress,  I  just  want  to  read  the  resolutions  as 
adopted  by  the  committee: 

RESOLUTION   OF   THE   COMMITTEE. 

**  Be  it  resolved  hy  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to 
Investigate  and  report  uix)n  the  bill,  now  pending  In  said  House  (H.  R.  4064), 
entitled  "A  bill  limiting  the  hours  of  dally  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States,  or  for  any  Territory,  or  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  his  said  report  to  state  his 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  following  questions: 

"1.  What  would  be  the  additional  cost  to  the  United  States  of  the  various 
materials  and  articles  which  It  customarily  procures  by  contract,  which  would 
be  governed  by  the  limitations  set  out  In  the  said  bill? 

"2.  What  damage,  If  any,  would  be  done  to  the  manufacturing  Interests 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill  if  enacted?" 

Mr.  Davenport.  Would  it  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Gompers,  if  I  asked  you  whether 
the  bill  there  referred  to  was  not  an  entirely  different  bill  from  the  bill  No. 
11651?    • 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  No.  11651  Is  the  original  eight-hour  bill,  which  was  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Gardner,  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  is  the  bill  for 
which  the  American  labor  movement  has  stood  and  which  it  has  advocated.  It 
was  changed  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in  the  last 
Congress,  and,  rather  than  get  nothing,  we  preferred  that ;  but  I  think  that  we 
have  about  changed  our  minds  and  gone  back  to  the  demand  of  having  an 
effective  bill. 

Mr.  Davenport.  But  the  point  Is  that  the  report  of  Secretary  Metcalf  is 
directed  to  an  entirely  different  bill  from  this  bill  11651. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  As  a  matter  of  fact  while  the  first  paragraph  of  the  resolution 
names  the  bill,  yet  the  questions  have  no  reference  to  the  bill,  but  to  the 
essence  of  the  proposition  Involved  and  are  equally  applicable,  or  inapplicable, 
to  the  present  bill  or  to  any  consideration  of  the  proposition  to  reduce  the 
hours  of  labor. 

Mr.  Davenport.  But  *the  solicitor,  Mr.  Collier,  was  first  asked  by  him  to 
define  the  limits  of  that  bill,  so  that  the  Inquiries  might  be  directed  to  those 
matters. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  particular  does  this  differ  from  that? 

Mr.  Davenport.  Oh,  In  such  ways  that  as  I  understand  the  solicitor  to  say, 
It  narrowed  the  operation  of  this  bill  so  much  that  when  the  Commissioner 
came  to  Inquire  as  to  the  probable  Increase  of  cost  to  the  Government  it 
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not  95  per  cent.     In  fact,  it  practically  confined  it  to  the  shipbuilding  and  steel- 
produciug  interests.     I  will  not  interrupt  Mr.  Gompers  any  further. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  difference  In  the  bill  now  before  this  com- 
mittee and  that  originally  before  the  committee  jears  ago  and  the  one  amended 
by  former  Senator  McComas,  of  Maryland,  is  very  small.  They  are  essentially 
the  same.  There  Is  different  language  employed,  or  certain  language  omitted 
In  Senator  McComas's  bill,  which  we  believe  ought  to  be  retained  in  a  bill,  but 
I  want  to  say  that  the  questions  propounded  by  the  committee  were  not  changed 
in  any  particular  and  had  as  much  reference  to  the  McComas  bill  of  the  last 
Congress  or  the  Gardner  bill  of  former  Congresses  as  to  the  Gardner  bill  of 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Might  I  ask  if  this  Is  an  exact  copy  of  the  bill  which  passed  the 
Fifty-sixth  Congress? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hunt.  The  same,  practically? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir;  practically  the  same. 

Mr.  Hunt.  If  not  exactly  the  same? 

Mr.  Gompers.  If  not  exactly  the  same,  it  Is  practically  the  same. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Which  passed  the  House  in  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  make  this  clear,  that  on  the  questions 
propounded  by  the  committee  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  It  would 
not  have  made  any  differoiict*,  if  the  question  was  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  to  place  all  industries  of  our  country  under  the  eight-hour 
day,  or  if  it  only  applied  to  one  particular  industry.  The  committee  under- 
took to  ask  questions  of  economics,  and  speculative  questions — theoretical  ques- 
tions— and  it  did  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  applied  to  the  then  bill, 
No.  4064,  or  to  the  present  bill.  No.  11651.  I  want  to  continue  reading  the 
questions  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Payson.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Gompers  here?  As 
Mr.  Gompers  knows,  I  am  largely  interosteil  in  this,  and  so  that  we  may  under- 
stand one  another  as  we  go  along  I  would  like  to  ask  him  this:  Is  it  your  con- 
tention that  this  bill  in  substance  Is  the  bill  of  the  last  Congress? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Substantially;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payson.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Hunt.  With  changes  made  necessary  to  secure  action  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Capitol? 

Mr.  Gompers.  It  is  the  original  Gardner  bill. 

Mr.  Payson.  In  substance  the  bill  of  last  year? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  think  it  is  more  ample,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  clear. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  am  not  asking  that,  but  I  ask  you  if  it  is  your  contention  that 
it  Is  substantially  the  same  bill  of  the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  Gompers  (reading)  : 

"  3.  Whether  manufacturers  who  have  heretofore  furnished  materials  and 
articles  to  the  Government  under  contract  would  continue  to  contract  with  the 
Government  if  such  contracts  were  within  the  peremptory  eight-hour  limitation 
provided  by  said  bill? 

"  4.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  enactment  of  the  said  bill  upon  the  ship- 
building industry? 

"5.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  if  any,  upon 
the  export  trade  of  the  country? 

•*6.  Are  the  laborers  of  the  country,  organized  and  unorganized,  who  would 
be  affected  by  the  proposed  legislation,  willing  to  have  taken  away  from  them 
the  right  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  If  they  desire  to  do  so? 

"  7.  What  effwt  will  this  proposed  legislation  have.  If  any,  upon  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  country?  " 

I  wonder  whether  all  the  members  of  Congress  have  read  the  answers  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Ijibor.  It  Is  really  most  interesting  reading. 
These  answers  are  on  page  4  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary.  To  the  first  qnea- 
tion  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  I^bor  makes  this  answer :  "  It  is  clearly 
impossible  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  this  question." 

The  Secretary  proceeds  then  to  give  you  his  reasons,  showing  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  answer  that  question.  To  question  2  his  answer  is:  "This  inquiry 
can  not  be  answered  definitely  for  the  same  reasons  as  are  stated  in  connection 
with  the  first  inquiry." 

To  question  3  he  answers :  "  This  question  can  only  be  answered  by  the  con- 
tractors themselves,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  definite  reply  could  be  glyen 
by  them,  etc." 
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Mr.  GoEBEL.  Mr.  Gompere,  I  know  that  he  starts  In  with  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  you  ought  to  read  on  there.  He  goes  on  there  and  he  says  that  thore  will 
be  an  increased  cost,  and  so  forth.  You  do  not  give  his  answer  in  full.  It  Is 
not  because  of  the  difficulty  to  answer. 

Mr.  GoMPEBs.  Let  us  see.    He  says  In  his  answer  to  question  3 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Take  question  1.  He  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  definite 
answer  to  this  question,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  He  says :  "  It  is  clearly  Impossible  to  give  a  definite  answer  to 
this  question." 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Now  he  gives  his  reasons  why. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Certainly ;  but  they  are  reasons  why  it  is  impossible  to  answer 
the  question.  Hence,  does  it  not  seem  an  unwarranted  procedure  to  ask  a 
question  that  is  impossible  of  definite  answer?  That  is  a  matter  that  I  desire 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  But  would  It  not  probably  follow  that  the  question  is  so  serious 
a  one  that  it  is  hard  to  give  a  definite  answer  as  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
have?  It  is  not  because  the  question  is  irrelevant  or  improper^  but  because  of 
the  nature  and  the  circumstances  that  he  could  not  give  a  definite  answer.  But 
if  you  will  read  on,  he  gives  the  reasons. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  The  reasons  why  he  can  not  give  a  definite  answer.  His  rea- 
sons do  not  change  the  statement  that  it  is  incapable  of  a  definite  answer.  He 
supports  his  statement  that  it  is  Incaimble  of  definite  ans\^er.  To  question  4  he 
replies:  " This  inquiry  offers  the  same  difficulties  when  a  reply  is  sought." 

To  question  5  his  reply  is:  "This  inquiry  is  likewise  not  susceptible  of 
definite  reply." 

To  question  6,  as  to  the  position  of  the  working  people— and  this  is  the  only 
definite  answer  that  he  makes  or  that  he  says  he  is  capable  of  making — he  re- 
plies in  this  language :  "  This  question  has  already  been  answered  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  lalmr  who  have  appeared  l)efore  the  committee  from  time 
to  time." 

As  to  the  seventh  question,  he  says:  "The  same  difficulties  are  met  with  in 
this  question  as  with  the  preceding  questions  when  a  definite  reply  is  at- 
tempted." 

In  other  words,  the  Committee  on  liabor  of  the  last  Congress  asked  a  series 
of  questions  which  officially  were  communicated  to  another  Department  of  the 
Government,  and  that  Department  Is  compelled  to  say  that  the  questions  are 
Incapable  of  definite  or  intelligent  or  proper  answer.  And  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  committee  who  voted  for  that 
proposition — for  those  questions — wns  called  to  the  fact  that  they  con  Id  not  be 
answered,  and  that  they  were  simply  submitted  by  the  opposition  to  the  eight- 
hour  bill  for  the  puriwse  of  dragging  the  thing  along  through  the  Fifty-eighth 
Congress,  and  in  order  that  the  legislation  which  .we  sought  might  be  defeated. 

Now,  there  Is  no  additional  argtmient  that  can  be  made  here  before  this  com- 
mittee in  support  of  the  bill.  There  is  not  one  additional  thought  or  fact  that 
could  be  submitted  to  this  committee  in  opposition  to  the  bill  that  has  not  In 
some  form  or  other  been  presented  at  some  hearing  and  therefore  Is  In  print  in 
the  official  records  of  this  committee  and  of  other  committees  of  Congress  and 
of  Congress  itself.  Time  and  time  again  it  has  been  my  duty,  with  others — ^not 
always  a  pleasurable  duty — to  ask  the  consideration  and  time  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  of  the  House  to  hear  what  we  have  to  say;  and  it  has  not  always 
been  a  pleasurable  duty,  either,  to  be  compelled  to  call  attention  to  the  impa- 
tience of  the  working  people  of  our  country  with  the  dilatory  methods  employed 
either  by  the  one  or  the  other,  the  negligence,  the  Indifference  of  some  members 
or  parties  regarding  the  interests  of  labor  and  the  hostility  manifested  by  many 
and  under  the  tongue  of  gllbness  and  kindly  expression  for  labor.  But  when 
anything  tangible  was  suggested  or  offered  or  proposed  it  was  met  too  often 
with  indifference  and  hostility. 

I  am  not  here,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  to  ask  for  any  hearings  upon  this 
bill.  We  believe  that  the  facts  that  are  obtainable  have  been  obtained  either  in 
support  or  in  opposition  to  the  eight-hour  bill.  The  working  people  of  this 
country  want  it.  They  are  in  earnest  about  it.  And  when  I  say  that  they  want 
it,  I  mean  not  simply  as  a  mere  fad  or  fancy.  They  want  it  because  it  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity  to  their  own  well-being  and  the  well-being  of  our  country. 

Some  men  have  said  that  we  are  indulging  in  threats,  because  we  have  ex- 
pressed our  dissatisfaction  with  things  as  they  are  going  with  regard  to  the  In- 
terests of  labor  and  the  affairs  in  which  labor  is  interested,  and  we  have  been 
held  up  to  scorn  and  contempt  before  several  committees  of  Congress  because 
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we  dared  to  say  that  our  patience  has  been  tested  to  the  limit.  It  has  been  con- 
strued that  we  have  threatened  Members  of  Congress  and  Senators  with  our 
displeasure,  if  you  please,  or  threatened  them  that  we  would  try  to  supplant 
them  with  other  men  representing  the  people  in  Congress,  and  this  is  the  kind 
of  threats  about  which  so  much  has  been  said. 

For  heaven's  salce,  when  has  it  become  a  crime  or  an  offense  for  an  American 
citizen  to  express  his  preference  for  one  Congressman  or  another?  I  imagine 
that  it  is  not  so  grave  an  offense  for  the  worklngmen  to  exercise  their  sovereign 
political  power,  accorded  to  them  equally  with  all  other  citizens,  in  furtherance 
of  their  interests  or  in  furtherance  of  the  principles  in  which  they  believe,  in 
the  protection  of  the  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled  or  think  they  are  entitled. 
I  am  sure  I  am  within  the  limit  of  truth  when  I  say  that  the  representative  men 
In  the  organized  labor  movement  have  exercised  a  healthful  and  a  rightful  con- 
ser^^ative  influence  over  the  working  iieople  of  our  country.  If  you  do  not  be- 
lieve it,  look  to  other  countries. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Right  here  let  me  ask  you  a  question,  whether  It  would  not  be 
better  for  the  laboring  organizations  of  the  country  to  quietly  exercise  their 
right  of  suffrage,  as  all  other  people  do,  rather  than  to  send  out  letters  threat- 
ening men  who  are  acting  under  an  oath  of  oflice  in  order  to  induce  them  to  con- 
form to  their  particular  wishes  In  the  enactment  of  certain  legislation? 

Mr.  GoMPRRS.  I  think  the  question  Is  scarcely  a  fair  one,  for  it  leaves  the 
inference  that  the  worklngmen  liave  done  a  thing  which  they  have  neither  a 
lawful  nor  a  moral  right  to  do,  and  I  deny  that  the  worklngmen  have  done  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  What  they  have  done  is  what  every  other  citizen  in  the 
United  States  Is  exiwcted  to  do,  and  that  is  to  ally  themselves  with  those  who 
are  similarly  situated,  who  hold  similar  views,  for  the  purpose  of  having  those 
interests  and  those  views  enacted  Into  laws  by  Congress.  Pray  tell  me — I 
might  turn  the  Yankee— what  was  this  movement  for  the  declaration  of  the 
gold  standard?  What  was  the  movement  for  the  maintenance  of  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver?  And  a  man  who  stood  upon  the  opix»slte  platform 
was  threatened  with  dire  political  defeat.  We  are  interested  in  the  matter 
of  our  employment,  in  the  matter  of  our  hours  of  labor,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  which  every  other  citizen  exercises,  and  wo  find  that  Congress  has  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  our  complaints,  to  our  memorials  for  relief,  to  the  petitions  which 
we  have  presented  for  redress;  and  the  hack  of  Congress  Is  turned  against  us 
by  negligence  or  indifference  or  hostility,  and  nothing  comes  from  our  efforts. 
What  shall  we  do,  continue  to  come  here  year  after  year  and  year  after  year 
and  decade  after  decade  and  still  go  back  reiK)rting  to  the  men  who  select  us  to 
come  here  and  present  their  claims.  "Defeat,  defeat,  defeat;  nothing  accom- 
plished?" 

Mr.  Haskins.  I  understand  that  the  Attorney-General  has  recently  rendered 
an  opinion  that  the  present  eight-hour  law  applies  to  all  Government  work, 

Mr.  (tOmpers.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that? 

Mr.  Haskins.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Nor  have  I. 

Mr.  Haskins.  I  have  seen  a  coi)y  of  It  within  the  last  two  weeks. 

Mr.  GoEBKL.  No;  he  said  that  it  applies  to  the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  did  not  do  very  much  good,  though. 

Mr.  GoEHEL.  That  is  what  you  have  reference  to? 

Mr.  Haskins.  Yes;  I  supiwse  so. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  There  are  several  things  In  reference  to  that,  and  I  am  glad 
that  Is  brought  up  for  this  reason,  because  It  matters  a  great  deal  what  suits 
Government  work.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  reach  the  work  done  by  con- 
tract and  subcontract,  affecting  those  things  which  can  not  be  bought  in  the 
open  market.  But  shall  we  be  compelled  to  depend  upon  the  varying  influences 
and  varying  conceptions  and  varying  interpretations?  We  want  sonjething  a 
little  more  substantial;  and  as  for  the  eight-hour  law  in  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  first  great  work,  the  first  one  great  undertaking,  or, 
rather,  one  of  the  great  undertakings  that  our  Government  proposes  to  build, 
the  eight-hour  day  so  far  as  It  applies  to  foreign  lal)orers  Is  not  oi>erative.  And 
who  Is  there  who  Is  going  to  complain  now?  What  American  workman  who 
may  be  there  and  who  may  be  called  u|Km  to  work  In  excess  of  eight  hours  is 
going  to  complain?  Who  is  going  to  complain?  If  they  complain  there  it 
means  simply  the  absolute  loss  of  their  situation ;  and,  as  I  say,  the  eight-hour 
law,  the  first  eight-hour  resolution  of  Congress  was  not  only  a  means  for  the 
shortening  of  the  workday,  but  It  was  a  declaration  of  an  economic  principle 
established  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  tl:at  principle  has 
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been  destroyed  or  vitiated — ^not  destroyed,  but  vitiated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent— by  the  action  of  CJongress. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  It  was  suspended. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes ;  suspended.    That  will  do  Just  as  well  as  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Haskins.  You  understand,  do  you  not,  that  Congress  can  not  enact  any 
law  but  what  It  Is  subject  to  Interpretation  and  construction  by  the  courts 
hereafter? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  understand  that  very  well,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
inasmuch  as  Congress  does  not  mind  to  take  a  chance  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  a  measure  when  It  affects  other  Interests,  I  do  not  see  why  this  continuous 
harping  upon  Judicial  Interpretation  and  constitutionality  as  to  measures  that 
have  for  their  purpose  the  benefiting  of  so  large  a  mass  of  the  i)eople  as  the 
wage-ea rners  are. 

Mr.  Stanley.  As  I  understand  It,  Mr.  Gardner,  you  prepared  this  bill  with 
great  care.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  but  what  this  bill  is  clearly 
within  the  right  of  Congress.  There  Is  no  serious  question  but  what  you  have 
a  constitutional  right  to  circumscribe  the  hours  of  labor  on  Government  work, 
or  to  define  what  Government  work  is,  as  has  been  done  in  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  Is  seriously  disputed  by  any- 
body, now.     I  think  very  generally  the  position  has  been  abandoned. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Of  course,  what  you  want  to  do  is  to  get  a  bill  through,  and 
then  what  the  courts  will  do  with  it  is  another  thing. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes;  we  will  take  our  chances  with  the  courts.  There  Is  con- 
siderable discussion  and  rumor  as  to  when  Congress  will  adjourn.  Of  course 
we  understand  that  Congress  may  adjourn,  and  any  bill  that  is  unadopted  or 
which  is  not  passed  in  this  first  session  may  be  adopted  or  passed  in  the  next 
session.  I  do  not  think  that  Congress  ought  to  adjourn  this  first  session  without 
passing  that  bill  and  having  it  become  a  law.  I  urge  it,  and  I  trust  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  may  see  the  wisdom  of  so  doing. 

I  said  that  the  report  of  the  arguments  in  extenso,  with  testimony  to  a  very 
great  length  which  was  submitted,  are  all  in  i)rint.  In  those  committee  hear- 
ings the  last  Congress  was  urged  to  jiass  this  legislation,  and  we  said  that  we 
were  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  committee  might  take  a  vote  upon  the  bill 
without  a  word  from  us  on  the  subject  and  submit  our  case  ujwn  the  record, 
upon  the  arguments  and  facts  submitted  In  former  Congresses.  We  do  not  want 
to  add  anything  more.  I  am  sure  there  Is  not  a  new  thought,  there  Is  not  a 
new  fact,  that  can  be  submitted  by  the  oi)])ositi(m. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Are  there  any  new  conditions  —I  mean  ititerests — that  you 
would  like  to  present  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  have  not  really  any  desire  to  do  that  now.  Of  course  if  the 
committee  should  so  decide  to  undertake  hearings  or  arguments,  I  presume 
that  we  should  be  conu)elled  to  submit.  But  we  shall  do  so  then  very  reluc- 
tantly. We  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  burden  your  record.  The  facts,  the  theory,  and  the  arguments  are 
all  in  print. 

Mr.  Haskins.  There  Is  nothing  additional? 

Mr.  Gompers.  There  is  not  anything  In  addition  that  we  care  to  present 
other  than  what  is  already  in  print.  We  might  present  facts  anew,  but  they 
would  simply  support  the  first  contentions.  We  might  make  another  argument 
or  arguments  and  clothe  them  in  different  language,  but  in  their  essence  they 
would  be  the  same.     I  trust  that  the  committee  may  report  the  bill. 

Mr.  Davenport.  In  the  original  Gardner  bill  which  has  been  introduced  at 
this  session,  and  which  you  ask  the  enactment  of  now.  In  lines  12  and  13  on 
page  1,  it  is  provided  that  no  person  "shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work 
more  than  eight  hours  In  any  one  calendar  day."  In  the  bill  that  was  before 
this  committee  at  the  last  session,  the  bill  as  It  is  in  the  report  made  by  Secre- 
tary Metcalf,  are  these  words,  the  language  used  is :  "  Shall  be  required  or 
permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day  upon  such 
work."  Now,  we  are  not  novices  In  this  discussion.  The  insertion  of  the  words 
"  upon  such  work  "  was  made,  of  course,  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion  before 
this  committee  and  before  the  Senate  committee.  Do  you  object  to  the  Insertion 
of  those  words  In  the  Gardner  bill? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  think  that  the  Gardner  bill  with  those  words  omitted  should 
be  enacted.  I  think  that  to  make  It  an  effective  bill,  to  make  it  an  effective  law, 
those  words  should  not  be  retained. 

Mr.  Davenport.  That  Is,  that  the  words  "upon  such  work"  should  not  be 
Inserted? 

Mr.  Gompebs.  Be  not  Inserted. 
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Mr.  Davenport.  Then,  it  is  your  desire  to  have  a  bill  enacted  which  will  re- 
quire the  contractor  to  stipulate  that  no  workman  working  upon  any  part  of 
the  work  contemplated  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  at  all  in  any  one  calendar  day? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  In  his  employ. 

Mr.  Davenport.  In  his  employ. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Does  not  that  refer  to  the  contract? 

Mr.  Davenport.  It  does  not ;  that  is  the  precise  point. 

Mr.  Goebel.  Can  it  mean  anything  else  but  the  contract? 

Mr.  Davenport.  It  is  in  the  contract,  but  the  question  is.  whether  the  man 
stipulates  that  no  employee  of  his  shall  work  In  any  one  calendar  day  more 
than  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Goebel.  On  that  contract. 

Mr.  Stanley.  That  is,  four  hours  might  be  upon  the  Government  work  and 
six  hours  upon  some  other  work. 

Mr.  Goebel.  Under  the  contract 

Mr.  Stanley.  The  only  way  it  could  affect  it  would  be  that  they  would  work 
him  eight  hours  on  that  contract  and  two  hours  on  something  else. 

Mr.  Goebel.  It  would  not  apply. 

The  Chairman.  That  language  is  lifted  bodily  from  the  act  of  1892,  which 
had  been  in  effect  for  a  number  of  years,  but  we  propose  to  pass  this,  under 
which  no  difficulty  of  the  kind  suggested  has  arisen.  We  have  got  this  law  to- 
day on  the  statute  books,  with  this  exception.  The  present  law  limits  its 
operation  by  its  own  terms  to  the  public  works  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Goebel.  Undertaken  by  the  Government? 

The  Chairman.  No ;  to  the  public  works  of  the  United  States,  and  it  applies 
there.  So  that  the  whole  difference  between  this  bill  and  the  existing  law 
hinges  upon  the  construction  of  "  public  works,"  which,  in  its  turn,  hinges  upon 
the  ownership  of  the  land  on  which  the  work  is  being  done.  That,  I  think,  has 
been  held.  But  this  is  the  act  under  which  our  post-offices  and  custom-houses 
and  every  public  work  of  the  United  States  is  being  built : 

"  The  service  and  employment  of  all  laborers  and  mechanics  who  are  now  or 
'  may  hereafter  be  in  the  employment  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  upon  any  of 
the  public  works  of  the  United  States,  or  said  District,  is  hereby  limited  and 
restricted  to  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  officer  of  the  United  States  Government  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
any  contractor  of  such  laborers  and  mechanics  to  require  or  permit  any  such 
laborer  or  mechanic  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day." 

I  simply  cite  it  to  show  that  when  that  bill  was  formulated  here  we  were 
not  adopting  anything  new,  that  we  were  lifting  bodily  the  law  under  which 
every  public  building  in  the  United  States  was  being  erected. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  would  say  that  I  would  like,  in  turn,  to  ask  Mr.  Davenport 
a  question :  Whether  the  adoption  of  the  words  "  upon  such  work  "  In  this  bill 
would  make  any  difference  in  his  attitude  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  Davenport.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  then,  that  I  should  go  any 
further. 

Mr.  Davenport.  I  wanted  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  makes,  a 
very  material  difference  as  to  the  scope  of  this  bill,  if  a  man  contracts  and  gives 
a  bond  to  permit  a  person  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  and  it  is  not 
limited  in  its  scope  to  the  work  that  he  is  doing  upon  that  particular  contract. 
It  makes  some  difference. 

Mr.  Goebel.  But  how  could  he  give  the  bond?  A  bond  has  reference  to  the 
contract. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Yes;  and  the  attempt,  as  we  understand  it,  on  the  part  of 
the  proiK)nents  of  this  legislation,  is  to  force  every  employer  of  labor  who  does 
work  for  the  Government  within  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  to  prevent  him,  I 
might  say,  from  having  his  men  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  for  him. 

Mr.  Payson.  Upon  any  other  work  than  this. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Now,  I  would  ask  Mr.  Gompers  if  there  is  any  objection  on 
his  part  to  the  Insertion  of  the  words  "  upon  such  work?  " 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  do  not  know  that  the  question  is  really  material  information 
to  the  gentleman  who  has  asked  it.  He  is  not  going  to  change  his  attitude 
toward  this  bill  one  iota,  and  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  my  answering  his 
question  at  all.  Of  course  if  a  member  of  the  committee  should  ask  that  ques- 
tion, that  is  a  different  thing. 
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Mr.  Davenpobt.  I  would  ask  him  If  these  words  Inserted  In  the  bill  No.  4064» 
"nothing  In  this  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  by 
the  Government,  whether  manufactured  to  conform  to  particular  specifications 
or  not,"  would  meet  with  his  approval — ^whether  there  Is  any  objection  to  the 
Insertion  of  those  words? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  I  advocate  the  bill  as  It  Is. 

The  Chairman.  The  following  phrase  Is  new 

Mr.  Davenport  (reading).  "Materials  or  articles?" 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  Is  It  not  In  substance  the  same? 

Mr.  Davenport.  No.  Senator  McGomas  said  that  In  his  opinion  It  would 
limit  Its  operation  to  only  5  per  cent  of  the  work  that  was  done  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Now,  that  Insertion  was  made  after  prolonged  discussion  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  before  this  committee.  The 
difference  between  the  two  bills  In  that  respect 

Mr.  Stanley.  What  are  the  lines? 

Mr.  Davenport.  Line  21  is  the  old  Gardner  bill : 

"  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation  by  land  or 
water,  nor  shall  the  provisions  and  stipulations  In  this  act  provided  for  affect 
80  much  of  any  contract  as  is  to  be  performed  by  way  of  transportation  or  for 
such  materials  as  may  usually  be  bought  in  open  market,  whether  made  to  con- 
form to  particular  specifications  or  not." 

Mr.  Stanley.  That  is  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Davenport.  Yes,  sir.    The  way  it  read  in  bill  No.  4064  was : 

"Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation  by  land  or 
water,  or  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  or  for  such  materials  or  articles 
as  may  usually  be  bought  in  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  par- 
ticular specifications  or  not,  or  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  by  the  Government, 
'  whether  manufactured  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not." 

Now,  what  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Gompers  is  whether  he  objects  to  the  Insertion 
of  that  clause  "  and  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  by  the  Government,  whether 
manufactured  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not?" 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  in  this  fashion  to  say  whether  I 
should  be  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  any  particular  proposition  to  be  Inserted  or 
to  be  omitted  in  the  bill ;  but  I  say  in  a  general  way,  and  as  strongly  as  I  can 
say  it,  that  we  want  the  Gardner  bill.  I  imagine  that  there  will  be  no  objection 
to  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence,"  if  that  is 
essential ;  but  If  my  conception  of  the  bill  is  right,  I  think  that  Is  covered  in  the 
very  terms  of  the  Gardner  bill.  That  Is,  the  language  is  unnecessary.  We 
exempt  the  railroads  and  transportation  companies,  the  cohnnon  carriers,  from 
the  operations  of  the  bill.  You  know  that  the  representatives  of  the  railroad 
workmen  of  the  United  States  are  asking  Congress  for  a  law  limiting  their 
hours  of  daily  labor. 

Mr.  Payson.  To  how  much? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  think  to  eight. 

Mr.  Payson.  To  sixteen  hours.  Sixteen  hours,  as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Fuller 
in  a  discussion  which  I  had  with  him  day  before  yesterday  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  Gompers.  And  I  take  it  that  you  are  opposed  to  that? 

Mr.  Payson.  Yes ;  but  not  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Undoubtedly  you  are  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Payson.  Let  us  be  frank  about  It. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes;  of  course  you  are  opposed  to  anything  of  that  sort.  Mr. 
Davenport  called  attention  to  the  statement  made  by  former  Senator  McComas 
that  the  provisions  of  his  bill  would  cover  about  5  per  cent  of  the  Government's 
work,  and  yet  Mr.  Davenport  did  not  cease  his  antagonism  to  it.  It  does  not 
make  a  particle  of  difference  what  proposition  labor  may  make,  what  sugges- 
tion It  may  make  to  secure  some  Government  relief,  it  will  meet  with  the  same 
opposition.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  saw  the  news  flashed  across  the  continent  that 
a  railroad  telegraph  operator  had  fallen  asleep  at  his  post  and  two  trains 
smashed  into  each  other,  killing  the  human  freight.  It  was  not  stated,  though, 
that  this  man  had  been  constantly  at  the  keyboard  for  more  than  two  days. 

Mr.  Payson.  Are  you  referring  to  the  Colorado  disaster? 

Mr.  Gompers.  It  was  Just  about  two  months  ago;  less  than  two  months  ago. 

Mr.  Payson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  operator  did  not  know  what  had  occurred.  He  was 
aroused  and  told  that  this  calamity  had  occurred,  and  he  said,  "Yes;  I  was 
asleep." 
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Mr.  Stanley.  Do  you  not  attribute  the  failure  of  this  Government  to  exercise 
any  sort  of  control  over  the  hours  of  employment  to  that  very  condition?  Do 
you  not  believe  that  there  can  be  attributed  the  great  mortality  among  both 
passengers  and  employees  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  over  that  on 
other  railroads  of  the  world  giving  similar  service  to  that? 

Mr.  GoMFEBS.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  believe  that  there  are  about  500  per  cent  more  deaths  on  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States  than  in  almost  any  other  country,  or  about  as  many 
as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes;  and  I  say  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  little  conformity  of  the  railroad  companies  to  the  uniform  coupler 
law,  which  law  was  opi)osed.  I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Davenport  opposed  it  or 
that  Judge  Payson  opposed  it. 

Mr.  Payson.  In  a  way  I  did. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  He  opposed  it,  of  course,  or  if  he  did  not  oppose  It  his  proto- 
types would  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Morrison.  The  same  interests. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  same  Interests.    The  human  slaughter  would  go  on. 

Mr.  Payson.  No  ;  that  does  not  follow  at  all. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  No ;  of  course  It  does  not  follow  from  your  viewpoint.  Gentle- 
men, there  are  new  conditions  of  industry  in  our  time,  and  the  working  i)eople, 
so  far  as  they  can,  in  their  organizations  undertake  to  improve  or  to  protect  their 
economic  condition.  There  are  certain  things  over  which  they  can  exercise  no 
power  of  enforcement  other  than  through  the  state— the  state,  as  represented 
by  the  Congress  and  the  President,  in  their  enacting  power.  We  can  not  change 
the  conditions  of  Industry.  They  must  have  the  fullest  opportunity  of  growth 
and  development.  There  is  no  disposition  on  the  i)art  of  the  working  people  of 
our  country  to  interfere  with  that,  but  rather  their  disposition  Is  to  encourage 
the  fullest  industrial  development.  In  the  matters  which  can  be  only  deter- 
mined, in  which  relief  can  be  only  obtained  through  legislation,  we  come  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  understand  that  upon  many  of  these  questions  several  labor 
organizations  are  divided.  Upon  this  question  of  eight  hours  for  labor,  is  there 
any  division  among  labor  organizations  In  this  country? 

Mr.  GoMFERS.  Not  any. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  know  what  the  attitude  of  European  governments  has 
been  to  this  question  of  eight  hours  for  labor? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir.  In  England,  In  France,  In  Germany,*  In  Russia  the 
tendency  Is  In  that  direction.  And  no  matter  what  form  of  goremment  obtains 
in  any  country,  the  demand  of  the  workers  of  modem  times  is  universal  for  the 
eight-hour  workday.  There  Is  not  any  difference  of  opinion  among  any  of  the 
working  people  the  world  over  upon  that  subject.  The  idea  of  men  saying 
that  the  workmen  want  their  right  of  working  longer,  that  they  do  not  want  that 
right  taken  away  from  them.  Is  preposterous. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Do  you  mean  to  Include  In  that  statement  unorganized  labor  as 
well? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Yes ;  unorganized  labor.  You  may  perhaps  have  noticed  that  in 
any  statement  I  hate  made  I  have  tried  to. express  myself  as  voicing  the  senti- 
ment of  labor  among  the  working  people.  It  Is  true  that  some  men  have  said 
and  may  say  again  that  there  are  only  3,000,000  organized  workmen  In  the 
United  States.  There  are  some  who  erroneously,  then,  make  this  comparl- 
aon  and  say  there  are  80,000,000  people  in  the  United  States,  and  by  infer- 
once  we  represent  a  number  which  Is  as  three  Is  to  eighty ;  but  they  fall  to  have 
any  conception  of  the  fact  that  these  3,000,000  have  wives  and  children  also; 
and,  as  the  old,  trite  saying  Is,  "  Where  God  gives  children  he  also  gives  bread," 
but  as  a  rule  those  who  have  the  most  bread  have  the  least  children,  and  those 
who  have  the  least  bread  have  the  most  children. 

Mr.  Payson.  The  men  having  the  children  would  not  trade  them  off  for  bread. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  engaged  In  that  traffic.  That  may  be  a 
better  policy  to  pursue  for  those  who  care  less  for  human  life  than  they  do  for 
money. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  only  made  that  remark  facetiously.  I  know  that  you  have 
children  yourself 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes;  I  have  five  grandchildren — ^bless  their  hearts. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  would  be  glad  to  trade  some  bread  for  children  myself. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Does  this  apply  to  the  laborers  upon  farms,  those  who  are  em- 
niav«Hi  in  that  class  of  work?  Is  that  the  general  sentiment  of  the  laborers  on 
'•ms,  that  they  demand  an  eight-hour  day? 
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Mr.  GoMPEBS.  I  only  say  this,  that  wherever  they  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  themselves  that  has  been  the  desire,  and,  secondly,  there  Is  this  fact, 
that  under  the  modern  conditions  of  agriculture  they  do  not  work  so  many  hours 
as  they  formerly  did. 

Mr.  Haskins.  That  Is  so.  I  used  to  work  on  a  farm  myself  ten  to  fifteen 
hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Stanley.  You  are  making  no  fight  here  to  have  any  legislation  looking  to 
the  regulation  of  the  number  of  hours  that  farm  laborers  should  work?  The 
conditions  are  different  among  the  manufacturing  Interests  from  what  they  are 
among  farm  laborers.  I  represent  an  agricultural  district,  and  there  are  times 
when  a  farmer  is  bound  to  work  more  than  eight  hours,  and  then  there  are 
rainy  days  when  he  can  not  work  at  all. 

Mr.  GoMPEBs.  This  bill  has  no  application  at  all  to  farm  hands. 

Mr.  Haskins.  You  are  speaking  of  the  general  sentiment  of  the  wage-earners 
as  applied  to  all  classes? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haskins.  That  Is  why  I  made  the  Inquiry. 

Mr.  GoMPEBs.  No  one  expects  that  conditions  are  going  to  remain  as  they  are 
and  that  the  workingmen  are  simply  going  to  submit  to  the  tender  consideration 
of  the  employers,  of  the  great  companies  and  corporations  and  trusts,  which  con- 
trol Industry  to  such  an  enormous  extent.  What  are  we  going  to  do?  We  organ- 
ize, and  they  tell  us,  "  Well,  organize ;  but  if  you  manifest  any  desire  to  protect 
yourselves  In  the  ordinary  ways  that  other  men  protect  themselves  In,  then  we 
will  deal  with  you ;  "  and  we  are  dealt  with  exceptionally  as  a  class,  not  under 
the  regular,  ordinary  Judicial  proceedings  as  laid  down  In  the  laws  of  our  land 
and  our  States.  We  come  to  Congress,  and  every  effort  made  Is  opposed.  I  sup- 
pose that  there  will  not  be  very  much  opposition  to  a  child-labor  bill  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  Is  so  easy,  you  know,  to  enact  legislation  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  children  of  some  other  land.  It  is  so  easy  to  adopt  a  proposition  that 
will  affect  some  one  else. 

I  have  made  the  statement  before  this  committee  several  times  and  before 
other  committees  of  Congress  and  of  our  State  legislatures— and  It  Is  more  justi- 
fied to-day  than  ever  at  any  time  when  It  was  uttered — that  it  does  not  make  a 
particle  of  difference  whatever  labor  may  do  on  any  field  of  action  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  Its  Interests,  It  Is  going  to  meet  with  the  bitter  antagonism, 
not  only  of  the  greedy  and  the  greediest  of  the  employers,  but  by  their  retained 
attorneys  they  will  antagonize  it,  the  latter  of  whom  are  very  much  more  zealous 
In  their  opposition  than  are  the  men  who  retain  them.  It  has  been  my  duty  to 
appear  before  the  committees  of  Congress  for  thirty  years,  and  before  com- 
mittees of  the  legislatures  of  the  various  States,  of  a  number  of  States,  and  I 
never  yet  have  seen  a  bill  introduced  that  sought  and  had  for  its  purpose  the 
slightest  relief  for  the  working  people — men,  women,  or  children — but  what  it 
met  the  bitter,  unrelenting  opposition  of  the  employers'  counsel.  This  was  true 
of  the  child-labor  legislation  of  New  England,  of  the  Middle  States,  of  the  West, 
of  the  South,  and  is  still  true  of  several  States  in  the  South,  and  it  is  true  in 
trying  to  secure  some  amendments  or  changes  that  time  has  shown  to  be  essen- 
tial in  order  to  protect  the  children  from  the  modem  conditions  of  Industry. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  It  is  hoped  now,  Mr.  Gompers,  that  when  Congress  passes  the  bill 
that  the  committee  recommended  for  an  investigation  that  it  might  throw  some 
light  on  the  legislation,  so  that  relief  might  be  had  there. 

Mr,  GoMPEBS.  I  believe  that  these  investigations  ought  to  be  undertaken. 

Mr.  GoEBEL.  We  think  so. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Yes ;  and  I  am  in  entire  accord  with  the  thought  and  with  the 
project.  But  It  is  not  the  first  investigation  undertaken  by  Congress  without 
any  tangible  result  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  Remember,  for  instance,  the  in- 
vestigation undertaken  by  the  committee  of  Congress  headed  by  the  Hon.  Abram 
S.  Hewitt,  of  New  York.  Remember  the  investigation  undertaken  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  You  will  remember,  also,  the  Industrial 
Commission ;  and  a  bill  which  the  Industrial  Commission  proposed  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  evils  resulting  from  convict  labor  has  been  shelved  ever  since.  Not 
one  bill  has  passed  Congress  as  the  result  of  either  of  these  investigations,  and 
yet  I  say  I  am  In  favor  of  them.  These  Investigations  furnish  the  facts  upon 
which  legislation  can  be  based. 

Mr.  Hunt.  This  committee  has  favorably  reported  a  bill  such  as  was  advised 
by  the  Industrial  Commission.  The  committee  here  within  the  last  month  has 
reported  the  identical  bill  which  passed  the  House  at  the  same  time  that  your 
present  eight-hour  bill  passed  in  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress. 
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Mr.  GoMFERs.  Yes.  I  did  not  say — at  least,  if  I  did  so,  I  did  not  mean  to 
say — that  a  bill  did  not  pass  the  House.  I  desired  to  say  that  a  bill  was  not 
enacted. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Into  a  law? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  I  remember  that  the  Committee  on  Labor  reported  the  bill 
favorably — the  bill  drafted  by  the  Industrial  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  The  convict-labor  bill.  It  was  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  was  it  It  was  recommended  by  the  Commission  and 
drafted  by  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  to  be  more  accurate.  It  was  re- 
ported favorably,  passed  by  the  House,  and  died  iu  the  Senate.  Of  course  it  does 
not  matter  very  materially  so  far  as  progress  is  concerned  whether  a  bill  passes 
one  House  and  dies  with  the  Congress.  There  is  not  one  bill  which  has  been 
enacted  as  the  result  of  these  investigations.  But  I  am  in  hopes.  I  have  never 
given  up  hope.  Brother.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  When  I  give  up  hope  I  want  to  lie  down  and  die. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Hope  long  deferred  maketh  the  heart  grow  sick. 

Mr.  GoMFERs.  It  may  be  made  very  tired,  but  never  sick.  The  workingmen 
of  the  United  States  are  not  less  intelligent  than  the  workmen  of  other  countries 
They  know  their  rights,  and  they  propose  to  exercise  them  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  an  effort  has  been  made  to  browbeat  them,  or  to  browbeat  them  through 
their  representatives,  their  chosen  representatives,  when  we  have  said  that  we 
ask  this  relief,  and  that  we  are  going  to  appeal  to  the  sympathy  and  the  sup- 
port not  only  of  our  fellow-workingmen,  but  our  fellow-citizens  in  every  other 
walk  of  life,  to  supix)rt  us  in  our  contention.  How  much  longer  is  some  man, 
or,  rather,  are  a  number  of  men,  to  come  here  year  after  year  and  ask  for  this 
legislation?  We  are  workmen,  and  we  are  citizens,  and  we  ask  you  for  relief, 
for  this  is  necessary  legislation.  These  bills  are  not  hastily  drawn.  I  remember 
the  time  when  my  friend  Judge  Payson  came  here  before  this  committee  and 
asked  whether  there  was  any  man  in  the  room  or  in  the  country  who  had  the 
temerity  to  stand  up  and  say  that  he  advocated  and  defended  that  bill.  I  did 
have  the  temerity  to  say  that  I  defended  and  advocated  it. 

Mr.  Payson.  Yes;  you  did,  but  you  would  not  do  it  now? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  What? 

Mr.  Payson.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason,  in  a  minute,  why  you  would  not. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Do  what? 

Mr.  Payson.  Defend  the  bill  now  that  you  defended  then? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Well,  I  think  that  I  would  defend  it.  At  any  rate,  I  defend  the 
eight-hour  proposition.  That  is  what  I  defend.  It  does  not  make  a  particle  of 
difference  to  me  as  to  the  language  employed  in  the  eight-hour  law  for  labor 
and  for  the  men  employed  by  the  Government  or  by  the  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors who  do  work  for  the  Government.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  the 
terminology  of  the  particular  bill.  It  is  the  essence.  And  we  do  not  ask  for 
the  eight-hour  law  to  apply  to  all  labor.  We  come  here  and  say  that  we  will 
take  care  of  ourselves  in  our  private  employment ;  we  will  do  the  best  we  can. 
And  if  we  can  not  do  better,  well,  we  will  do  worse,  that  is  all.  We  are  going 
to  try  to  do  better  though,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to  do  better.  So  far  as 
Government  work  is  concerned,  whether  done  direct  or  whether  done  through  a 
contractor  or  subcontractor,  that  work,  as  provided  by  the  bill  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  bill,  we  want  performed  on  the  eight-hour  plan.  We  believe  that 
Uncle  Sam,  who  is  so  generous  to  all  else,  might  be  a  fair  employer,  and  rather 
a  generous  employer. 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  I  would  like  to  hear  you  on 
it  for  my  own  information.  What  will  be  the  moral  effect  upon  other  laborers 
of  extending  to  its  ultimate  extent  this  eight-hour  principle  in  Government 
work? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  It  will  have  the  influence  to  make  the  eight-hour  workday 
applicable  through  the  industries  of  America.  In  Australia  the  workmen  have 
had  the  eight-hour  day  since  1856.  Only  a  short  time  ago  they  celebrated  the 
half  ceuteunial,  the  semicentennial,  of  the  universjil  eli^ht-hour  day  obtaining 
there.  There  Is  not  any  establishment,  any  Industrial  establishment,  the  world 
over  that  has  worked  under  the  eight-hour  plan  for  five  years  that  would 
want  to  go  back  to  a  longer  workday.  And  if  necessary,  so  far  as  administra- 
tion, so  far  as  rents,  so  far  as  land,  so  far  as  operation  expenses  are  concerned, 
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really  there  is  no  renson  why  plants  could  not  be  operated  under  three  shifts 
of  eight  hours  each,  If  essential. 

1  have  had  some  correspondence  for  a  number  of  years  with  the  heads  of  De- 
partments in  regard  to  the  eight-hour  workday  and  violations  of  the  law,  and 
their  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  serious  effort 
made  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Its  violations  have  been  continuous. 
Some  men  say  that  this  kind  of  work,  specifying  the  nature  of  the  work,  is 
emergency  work,  and  extraordinary  emergency.  And  the  contractors  employing 
the  men,  or  the  Government  direct,  under  Its  own  officers,  are  employing  these, 
men  for  nine,  ten,  and  twelve,  and  more  hours  a  day.  It  has  never  occurred 
to  these  officers  in  charge  of  men  that  If  this  Is  a  continuous  emergency  It  can 
not  be  an  extraordinary  emergency,  or  even  if  It  Is  there  Is  no  reason  why  two 
shifts  of  men  can  not  be  employed,  each  of  them  at  eight  hours,  and  the 
emergency  overcome  in  that  way,  rather  than  by  compelling  men  to  work  eleven 
or  twelve  or  more  hours  a  day.  They  make  no  such  attempt  to  seriously  enforce 
the  law.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  presented  our  bill  of  grievances 
to  the  President  and  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  to  Speaker 
Cannon. 

Mr.  Raskins.  Coming  back  to  the  bill,  in  the  excepting  clause  there  are  two 
words  that  seem  to  have  been  omitted  by  Mr.  Gardner,  and  I  assume  unin- 
tentionally, which  words  are  Inserted  in  H.  R.  4064,  and  In  every  other  bill 
which  Is  in  this  portfolio  in  relation  to  eight  hours,  and  those  words  are  "or 
articles."    For  Instance,  all  the  other  bills  read  like  this: 

"  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation  by  land  or 
water,  or  for  the  transmission  of  Intelligence,  or  for  such  materials  or  articles 
as  may  usually  be  bought  In  open  market." 

All  the  other  bills  have  the  words  *'  such  materials  or  articles  as  may  usually 
be  bought  In  the  oi^en  market." 

The  Chairman.  That  was  put  In  over  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Uaskins.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  put  in  here,  unless  there  Is  good  reason 
for  not  putting  it  in.  I  was  going  to  ask  Mr.  Gomi)ers  If  he  had  any  objection 
to  inserting  the  words  "  or  articles  "  after  the  word  "  materials." 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  think  It  would  be  very  much  better  to  omit  It.  The  word 
"articles"  admits  of  such  wide  construction. 

Mr.  IIaskins.  Take,  for  Instance,  the  Fairbanks  Scale  Works  In  my  State; 
they  have  contracts  for  the  building  of  scales  for  the  Post-Office  Department, 
usually  small  scales,  and  larger  scales,  and  of  course  those  scales  can  not  be 
bought  in  the  open  market,  and  I  think  the  words  "  or  articles "  should  be 
embraced  In  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  to  meet  Just  such  cases  that  the  words  "  or  articles  " 
were  originally  Inserted  In  the  Senate.  The  word  **  materials  "  was  put  In  the 
original  bill  here. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Materials  are  raw  materials. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  for  not  inserting  the  word  "  articles  "  here,  and 
inserting  It  over  there,  was  that  we  found  In  the  old  hearings  that  "  materials  " 
was  meant  to  cover  such  things  as  paper  and  departmental  supplies. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Those  scales  are  dei>artmental  supplies. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Then  it  would  seem  that  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  particu- 
larize and  say  "articles." 

Mr.  Haskins.  But  I  am  a  little  afraid  that  the  word  "materials"  as  it  is 
used  here  would  not  Include  such  things. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  I  am  free  to  say  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  I  do  not 
think  these  scales  would  form  a  part  of  such  products  as  would  come  under 
the  operations  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Haskins.  You  do  not  think  that  scales  would  come  under  the  operations 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  think  not.    I  am  not  quite  sure.    I  am  not  sure  of  my  ground 
about  It. 
•    Mr.  Haskins.  If  it  should,  it  would  break  up  their  entire  works  entirely. 

Statement  of  Mb.  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federation 

OF  Labor. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  Into 
any  argument  In  regard  to  this  bill  or  In  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  bill,  but 
being  present  and  hearing  the  statements  and  arguments  made  at  the  last  three 
hearings,  I  could  not  escape  Its  Influence.    The  statement  made  this  morning  by 
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Mr.  Hayden  would  lead  the  members  of  the  committee  to  believe  that  in  the 
Carnegie  works  the  eisht-hoiir  day  was  Introduced,  and  being  Introduced  was 
found  to  produce  great  economic  loss,  loss  of  production,  and  that  thereby  you 
are  to  draw  the  Inference  that  two  shifts  of  men  working  twelve  hours  a  day  is 
more  economic  and  more  advantageous  in  the  productivity  of  the  laborer,  not 
only  in  the  works  to  which  he  referred,  but  by  implication  that  that  is  an 
economic  fact  in  industry.  I  shall  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  to  re- 
call the  incidents  as  they  transpired  at  the  former  hearings  of  the  committee,  but 
I  think  it  is  undisputed  by  real  investigators  that  the  eight-hour  day  has  been, 
wherever  given  an  ample  opportunity,  economically  advantageous,  and  that  the 
laborer,  per  man,  has  been  a  greater  producer  and  a  producer  of  better  material 
than  under  a  longer  workday.  Economy  in  plant  and  rent  and  management,  in 
the  introduction  of  the  better,  higher  developed  machines  and  power  Is  an 
economic  fact  which  by  implication  I  have  heard  disputed  for  the  first  time  this 
morning. 

In  one  of  the  hearings  of  1902  I  come  upon  a  letter  which  I  may  read  to  you. 
This  is  on  page  208  of  the  volume  of  hearings  of  1902 : 

JoLiET,  III.,  March  10,  1902, 
J.  B.  Ralph,  Waahington,  D.  C. 

Friend  Joe:  Yours  of  the  8th  instant  to  hand.  In  reply  will  say  that  this 
plant  has  been  working  eight-hour  turns  (tonnage  men  only)  for  four  years  at 
the  request  of  the  men,  and  I  believe  that  it  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  plant,  as 
the  men  work  more  regular  and  do  not  object  to  being  pushed;  besides,  I  be- 
lieve it  has  a  tendency  to  make  them  more  manly  men  in  every  respect,  which 
I  did  not  believe  before  we  tried  it.  With  best  regards,  I  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

I.  Cook  Norton, 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Joliet  Steel  Works. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Not  to  interrupt  you,  but  while  you  are  on  that  point,  is  it  not 
a  fact  generally  conceded  by  those  who  have  made  a  scientific  study  of  this 
question,  without  regard  to  any  particular  industry  or  any  pecuniary  interest, 
that  six  hours'  mental  work  and  eight  hours'  active  manual  labor  are  the  maxi- 
mum that  the  human  body  and  mind  will  endure  without  material  detriment  to 
one  or  the  other? 

Mr.  GoMFERS.  Yes,  sir.  Men  speak  of  farmers  working  long  hours.  It  is  true 
that  farmers  do 

Mr.  Stanley.  Occasionally. 

Mr.  GoMPERS  (continuing).  Work  long  hours  during  farming  season,  and  they 
have  considerable  siesta  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  Then  we  often  hear  of 
men  engaged  In  mental  work  and  who  say  that  they  work  from  early  morning 
until  late  at  night,  and  that  Is  very  true;  but  It  Is  for  a  certain  brief  period  or 
for  a  season.  And  usually  men.  In  the  professional  classes  especially,  have  long 
vacations  in  which  they  have  opportunities  for  mental  and  physical  recupera- 
tion, which,  of  course,  Is  out  of  the  question  so  far  as  manual  laborers  are  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  wish,  either  now  or  later — I  do  not  know  that  I  will  later — at 
any  time  before  the  committee  to  submit  arguments  In  contravention  of  what 
has  already  been  said,  or  may  be  said;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  except  the  ex- 
traordinary' statement  by  Mr.  Newcomb,  I  want  to  repeat  that  there  has  not 
been  a  new  fact  or  a  new  thought  expres.sed  by  the  opponents  of  this  bill  that 
has  not  already  been  expressed  In  one  way  or  another  and  In  almost  the  exact 
same  language.  The  arguments  of  Judge  Payson  and  Mr.  Hayden  have  been, 
as  they  have  already  said  and  hidlcated,  simply  preliminary  to  the  Introduction 
of  evidence,  of  witnesses,  and  the  presentation  of  testimony,  depositions,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Davenport  has  indicated  his  desire  to  address  the  committee  at  length 
and  to  then  present  in  some  form  some  depositions  or  testimony  of  some  sort  In 
opposition  to  the  bill.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  after  all  It  will  be  cumulative. 
If  the  committee  will  consent  to  have  this  entered  Into,  It  will  be  cumulative,  and 
a  repetition  of  that  which  this  committee  has  had  several  times,  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has  had  several  times,  and  which  is  in 
print.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  come  here  with  four  volumes,  covering  probably 
2,000  or  more  pages  of  printed  hearings  and  arguments  and  testimony.  For  two 
Congresses  the  opponents  have  urged  that  this  subject-matter  should  be  glvcm 
an  Investigation  running  along  even  during  the  interim  of  the  meetings  of  Con- 
gress, or  that  It  be  investigated  by  some  Department.    I  am  not  sure  whether 
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they  suggested  the  Census,  but  I  do  think  that  they  did  suggest  the  Department 
of  I^ibor,  or  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
containing  questions  that  the  opponents  prepared  and  submitted,  and  the  investi- 
gation was  had.  That  has  been  printed.  The  request  of  the  committee  was  that 
the  answer  be  made  by  the  Department  sometime  i)efore  the  beginning  of  this 
session  of  Congress.  I  take  It  that  the  suggestion  or  the  proposition  for  such  an 
Investigation  had  in  view  this  fact— that  the  investigation  by  the  Department  of 
the  subjects  submitted  l^y  their  questions  would  be  sufficient,  that  such  a  rei>ort 
would  be  convincing  to  this  committee,  and  that  this  committee  of  Congress 
could  then  take  up  the  matter  In  a  comprehensive  form  with  all  the  data  ob- 
tainable secured,  so  that  then  the  committee  could  take  up  the  consideration  of 
.the  bill  or  such  bills  bearing  on  this  question  as  the  committee  desired  to  favor- 
ably report,  or  to  reject;  In  any  event,  to  determine  finally  what  the  policy  Is, 
what  the  views  of  the  members  of  the  committee  are  or  should  be  relative  to  an 
eight-hour  law. 

Mr.  Davenport.  May  I  Inquire  whether  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
did  not  apply  to  you  for  assistance  in  his  Investigation,  and  you  declined  to 
give  him  any? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  I  declined.    I  wish  that  I  had  a  copy  of  the  letter  with  me. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  you  declined  to  give  him  any  assistance 
in  this  investigation? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  win  be  glad  to  answer  the  question  as  best  I  can,  but  I  want 
simply  to  make  my  answer  more  full  than  your  question  would  warrant.  I 
declined  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  In  that  investigation 
for  the  Siime  reason  that  I  objected  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  calling  for 
that  investigation. 

Mr.  Davenport.  The  question  that  I  asked  was  whether  you  did  not  decline 
to  give  him  any  assistance? 

Mr.  (tompers.  Then,  I  said  that  I  declined  to  give  him  any  assistance  In  that 
investigation  and  for  the  same  reason  that  I  objected  before  this  committee  to 
the  adoption  of  that  policy.  And,  first,  not  for  the  mere  sake  of  consistency, 
but  because  I  knew  then  what  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  has  demon- 
strated beyond  the  peradventure  of  a  doubt,  that  the  questions  submitted  by  the 
committee  were  incapable  of  an  intelligent  answer ;  and  tlie  Secretary  so  states 
in  his  answers  to  each  of  the  questions,  except  one,  and  that  has  reference  to 
the  iwsltlon  of  labor.  So  far  as  the  other  six  questions  are  concerned,  the  Secre- 
tary states  that  each  and  every  one  of  them  is  incapable  of  definite  intelligence 
or  comprehensive  answer. 

Mr.  Hayden,  Where  do  you  find  that? 

Mr.  Gompebs.  I  did  not  want  to  burden  the  hearings  with  a  statement. 

Mr.  Payson.  Just  let  me  ask  you 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  One  moment. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  do  not  want 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  No;  no;  no.    I  want  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Payson.  Mr.  Gompers,  would  not  this  more  properly  come  in  when  the 
case  is  made?    That  is  all  that  I  wanted  to  ask. 

Mr.  Gompers.  No;  I  have  been  asked  a  question. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Let  him  go  on. 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  first  question  asked  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  is :  **  What  would  be  the  additional  cost  to  the  United  States  of  tlie  vari- 
ous materials  and  articles  which  it  customarily  produces  by  contract  which 
would  be  governed  by  the  limitations  set  out  in  said  bill?  " 

That  Is  the  question.  The  Secretary's  answer  to  this  Is :  "  It  Is  clearly  im- 
possible to  give  a  definite  answer  to  this  question." 

The  Secretary  then  proceeds  to  give  his  reasons  for  his  answer,  but  what  I 
have  quoted  is  his  answer. 

Question  2  Is :  "  What  damage,  If  any,  would  be  done  to  the  manufacturing 
interests  affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill  if  enacted?  " 

The  answer  of  the  Secretary  is :  "  This  inquiry  can  not  be  answered  definitely 
for  the  same  reasons  as  are  stated  in  connection  with  the  first  inquiry." 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  his  reasons  why  It  Is  incapable  of  definite  answer. 

Question  3  Is :  **  Whether  manufacturers  who  have  heretofore  furnished  mate- 
rials and  articles  to  the  Government  under  contract  would  continue  to  contract 
w^ith  the  Government  if  such  contracts  were  within  the  peremptory  eight-hour 
limitation  provided  by  said  bill?" 

To  this  the  Secretary  answers :  "  This  question  can  only  be  answered  by  the 
contractors  themselves,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  definite  reply  could  be  given 
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by  them  unless  the  bill  were  actually  In  operation  and  they  were  confronted 
by  the  conditions  resulting  therefrom." 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  his  reasons  for  that  answer. 

Mr.  Payson.  Now,  please  read  another  line  or  two  right  there. 

Mr.  GoMPEBB.  I  will,  Just  to  please  Judge  Payson. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  right 

Mr.  GoMPERS  (reading)  : 

"  The  majority  of  those  who  have  expressed  opinions,  which  are  tabulated  in 
the  report,  are  confident  that  they  could  not  continue  to  contract  with  the  (Gov- 
ernment if  such  contracts  were  within  the  peremptory  eight-hour  limitation  pro- 
vided by  the  bill." 

But  that  simply  emphasizes  my  statement  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  gives  that,  as  he  does  other  matters,  in  support  of  his  answers  that 
the  questions  of  the  committee  were  incapable  of  definite  answer. 

Question  4  reads :  "  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  enactment  of  the  said 
bill  upon  the  shipbuilding  industry?" 

To  that  the  Secretary  answers:  "This  inquiry  offers  the  same  difficulties 
when  a  reply  is  sought." 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  his  reasons  why  he  can  not  answer  that. 

Section  5  is-:  "  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  enactment  of  the  said  bill,  If 
any,  upon  the  export  trade  of  the  country?  " 

The  Secretary  answers :  "  This  inquiry  is  likewise  not  susceptible  of  definite 
reply." 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  his  reasons  for  his  answer. 

Section  6  is:  "Are  the  laborers  of  the  country,  organized  and  unorganized, 
who  would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  legislation,  willing  to  have  taken  away 
from  them  the  right  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  if  they  desire  to 
do  so?  " 

The  Secretary  answers:  "This  question  has  already  been  answered  by  the 
representatives  of  organized  labor  who  have  appeared  before  the  committee 
from  time  to  time." 

The  only  one  of  these  questions  that  he  answers  has  already  been  answered. 

The  seventh  question  is :  "  What  effect  will  this  proposed  legislation  have,  if 
any,  upon  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country?" 

To  that  he  answers :  "  The  same  difficulties  are  met  with  in  this  question  as 
with  the  preceding  questions  when  a  definite  reply  Is  attempted." 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  his  reasons  for  his  Inability  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions, because  the  questions  are  Incapable  of  intelligent  answer. 

I  merely  call  your  attention  to  these  facts  In  order  that  you  may  more  clearly 
understand  that  these  arguments  and  these  proposed  hearings  and  the  submis- 
sion of  testimony  tliat  is  proposed  to  be  submitted  to  you  are  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  means  of  delay.  I  acquit  these  gentlemen  of  evil  intentions.  They 
are  opposed  to  this  legislation,  and  without  aspersing  their  motives  in  the 
slightest,  I  simply  assert  that  their  policy  in  opposing  this  bill  is  to  drag  out 
the  hearings  as  long  as  possible,  so  that  It  shall  drag  on  to  the  close  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  make  it  impossible  to  enact  this  legislation — ^make  it  impossible  that 
Congress  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  voting  upon  this  question.  Some  gentle- 
men, members  of  this  committee,  have  taken  umbrage  at  remarks  that  I  have 
made.  My  friend,  Judge  Payson,  has  waxed  eloquent,  and  when  he  waxes 
eloquent  it  is  a  treat  to  hear.  But  in  spite  of  his  denunciation  and  rebuke  of 
myself,  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  him  talk ;  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  him 
talk.  I  think  I  would  be  willing  to  pay  to  hear  him  talk  upon  an  Interesting 
subject,  upon  a  subject  in  which  his  heart  would  be  enlisted  as  well  as  his 
mind. 

Judge  Payson.  You  never  will  have  to  pay  to  hear  me. 

The  Chaibman.  Get  into  a  lawsuit  and  it  will  be  legitimate  to  pay  to  hear 
him. 

Mr.  Payson.  You  can  always  have  a  complimentary  ticket  to  hear  me. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  No,  no ;  I  would  be  willing  to  pay. 

Mr.  Payson.  You  shall  never  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  That  is  one  thing  that  I  must  decline. 

Mr.  Payson.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  I  have  always  declined  to  accept. 

Mr.  Payson.  Complimentary  tickets? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Yes,  sir;  of  all  sorts.  But  I  thank  the  judge  for  his  good  .in- 
tentions.   Some  members  of  the  committee  have  believed  that  it  was  my  pur- 
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pose  to  cast  reflections  upon  them.  That  was  not  my  Intention.  It  was  not 
my  purpose.  I  simply  wanted  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  very 
cleverness  of  the  gentlemen  opposing  this  bill  and  this  species  of  legislation, 
and  to  say  under  the  presumption  that  their  proposition  Is  a  fair  one,  and,  super- 
ficially taken,  it  is;  when  the  facts  are  not  known  their  jwsition  is  incontest- 
able. They  have  quoted  from  or  referred  to  these  four  volumes  of  printed  hear- 
ings and  arguments  before  this  committee,  dating — ^the  printed  hearings — from 
1892,  and  there  were  many  hearings  which  are  not  now  in  print  and  others  that 
were  not  taken  stenographically,  and  when  all  these  facts  are  borne  in  mind  is 
it  not  fair  to  assume  that  these  hearings  and  these  arguments  ought  to  have 
been  exhausted  and  concluded  by  this  time,  and  that  where  matters  are  in  print 
and  easily  accessible  to  the  members  of  this  committee,  as  well  as  to  all  members 
of  CJongress,  their  object  is  to  take  up  time  in  order  that  time  may  be  con- 
sumed— I  will  not  say  wasted,  but  consumed — and  thereby  drag  to  the  very 
death  the  opportunity  of  the  enactment  of  this  bill? 

Gentlemen  again  this  morning,  in  a  milder  form,  but  yet  in  its  essence,  made 
the  same  statement — ^that  we  are  desirous  of  holding  a  club  over  you  of  our 
political  jjower,  to  force  you  by  using  that  political  power  to  support  or  oppose 
any  given  number  of  men  for  the  puri)ose  of  accomplishing  this  legislation. 
First,  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  know  that  appearing  before  this  committee  op 
before  other  committees  of  Congress,  we  have  not  tried  to  maintain  ourselves 
as  men  with  some  conceptions  of  the  rights  and  immunities  among  men.  That 
we  have  been  disappointed — ^and  bitterly  disapiM)inted — is  too  true,  and  that 
we  have  been  disappointed  by  reason  of  the  ability  of  the  opponents  to  make  it 
appear  to  the  Members'of  Ck)ngre8S  that  all  that  they  wanted  was  fairness  and 
Justice,  and  simply  that  they  might  be  heard  and  simply  that  they  might  submit 
testimony  in  order  to  convince  you  that  we  are  wrong,  is  true.  I  venture  to 
say  this,  that  there  has  not  been  a  committee  of  Ck)ngress,  of  either  this  House 
or  the  United  States  Senate,  which  has  sat  and  heard  the  arguments  of  the 
opponents,  as  well  as  the  poor  appeals  that  we  were  able  to  make,  that  were 
not  convinced  that  our  opponents  were  wrong  and  that  we  were  right ;  so  much 
80  that  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  three  times 
reported  this  bill — substantially  this  bill,  the  Gardner  bill — favorably,  and  on 
two  occasions  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote 
in  favor  of  its  passage,  and  the  bill  went  to  the  Senate.  And,  further,  there 
has  never  yet  been  a  time  when  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
has  had  this  bill  under  consideration  but  what  it  reported  the  bill  favorably. 
If  this  measure  had  been  a  new  proposition,  I  grant  you,  gentlemen,  the  time 
ought  to  be  taken  in  order  that  a  full  understanding  may  be  had  of  the  propo- 
sition of  this  bill.  I  have  been  quoted  time  and  again  by  the  opponents  as  to 
what  this  bill  means,  and  I  have  each  time  given  my  assent  to  its  broadest  in- 
terpretation. Let  me  say  this:  Judge  Payson,  at  the  last  hearing,  made  some 
statement  in  regard  to  five  months  having  elapsed  before  a  hearing  of  this 
committee  was  had  upon  it. 

Mr.  Patson.  Before  a  hearing  was  asked  for,  I  said. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Was  asked  for.  Let  me  say  that  the  bill  had  not  been  intro- 
duced until 

Mr.  Payson.  January  12  was  when  the  Gardner  bill  was  introduced. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  January  12. 

Mr.  Payson.  But  the  Sulzer  bill  was  introduced  the  second  day  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  I  do  not  think  that  we  want  to  .discuss  the  Sulzer  bill.  I  do 
not  want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Mr.  Gompers,  you  will  pardon  me ;  I  do  not  like  to  interrupt  yon, 
but  we  have  already  gone  over  our  time,  and  we  have  forfeited  a  roll  call  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  I  want  to  revert  to  one  statement  that  was  made,  and  simply 
call  your  attention  to  it  without  making  any  argument  upon  it,  and  that  is  a 
statement  made,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Hayden,  that  it  is  essential  to  success  of  a 
certain  process  in  making  a  certain  product  that  the  men  who  start  the  process 
at  tlie  beginning  should  remain  with  it  until  the  final  result  is  achieved.  That 
statement  was  made  time  and  time  again  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill  and  was 
exploded  by  the  practical  men  who  work  in  the  mills,  who  showed  that  under 
the  present  operations  the  changes  occur  without  any  loss  of  any  sort  in  any 
of  the  processes  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  In  view  of  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Hunt  regarding  the  time  of  the  committee,  I  will  not  say  anything  more 
than  that  now.  - 
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Mr.  Hunt.  Probably  we  have  lost  this  roll  call,  and  we  will  have  to  susj^end 
the  hearing  now,  but  it  is  not  from  any  desire  to  abridge  your  statement,  or 
the  statements  of  any  other  gentleman. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  do  hope,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  the  committee 
may  determine  to  rei)ort  this  bill  without  any  further  delay. 

(At  this  point  the  committee  adjourned  until  Thursday,  May  24,  IIXKJ,  at 
10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  H.  HAYDEN,  ESQ.,  ATTOENEY  FOB  THE 
CABNEOIE  STEEL  COMPANT,  BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY, 
WILLIAM  CBAMP  &  SONS  SHIP  AND  ENGINE  BTTILDINO  COM- 
PANY, ANI)  UNION  IBON  WOBES  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  at  the  opening  of  his 
remarks  it  was  suggested  bj^  Sir.  Gompers  that  the  advocates  of  the 
bill  had  opposed  the  grantmg  of  hearings  before  this  subcommittee 
on  the  plea  that  the  measure  had  been  fully  discussed  in  former  years 
and  that  delay  incident  to  hearings  would  prevent  this  bill  being 
reached  for  consideration  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  appeal 
to  each  member  of  the  subcommittee  who  has  listened  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  laborers  of  the  country*  who  have  appeared  here  as 
opponents  of  the  measure  to  bear  me  out  in  this.  Each  one  of  tliem 
has  been  earnest  and  sincere  in  his  statements;  each  one  has  come  to 
you  with  information  that  you  never  had  before.  A  great  deal  of  in- 
formation has  been  furnished  that  the  newer  members  of  the  com- 
mittee never  had  at  all ;  each  witness  has  in  good  faith  endeavored  to 
explain  to  you  what  he  believes  would  be  the  effect  of  a  measure  of 
this  kind ;  that  it  would  be  detrimental  not  only  to  the  interests  of  the 
employer,  but  to  those  of  the  employee,  and  would  be  deplored  by 
botli. 

Our  testimony  has  not  all  been  that  of  employers.  They  were  not 
men  who  have  always  had  large  means  and  the  control  of  working- 
men  and  who  have  been  opposed  to  them  as  one  class  might  be  op- 
posed to  another.  Almost  every  one  of  them  had  himself  risen  from 
an  obscure  position,  from  one  in  w^hich  he  had  performed  manual 
labor.  These  men  spoke  to  you  not  only  from  tneir  experience  as 
employers,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  workingmen.  Many  of  them 
were  able  to  attribute  their  success  and  their  advancement  in  life  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  been  left  free  and  untrammeled  to  use  the 
faculties  with  which  nature  had  endowed  them.  They  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work,  and  save,  and  learn,  and  better  their  conditions. 
In  addition  to  them,  you  have  heard  employees  of  the  Cramp  Com- 
pany, men  who  are  to-day  wage-earners  and  who  resent  the  proposal 
that  their  liberty,  their  right  to  work  as  long  as  they  please  aaily, 
and  thereby  earn  additional  money,  shall  be  taken  from  them  by 
law — that  any  law  may  be  passed  which  will  so  abridge  their  lib- 
erties. 

The  two  representatives  of  the  Carnegie  Company  who  appeared 
before  you  now  occupy  two  of  the  most  prominent  positions  in  the 
business  world.  Those  men  started  in  life  as  machinists,  or  even  as 
helpers,  and  by  their  thrift  and  willingness  to  work  have  risen. 
One  of  them  said  that  he  wanted  his  son,  now  entering  the  employ 
of  the  Carneffie  Company,  to  have  the  same  opportunity  to  work 
and  to  succeed  in  the  world  as  he  had  had,  and  not  to  be  deprived  of 
it  by  any  law  which  would  limit  his  earning  power. 
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Mr.  GoMPERS.  Will  it  be  an  interruption  to  ask  you  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  No. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  appeared 
before  this  committee  have  been  and  are  superintendents  and  fore- 
men and  are  not  now  wage-earners  in  the  sense  to  which  this  legisla- 
tion refers  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Kean,  of  the  Cramp  Company,  is  on  the  regu- 
lar pay  roll,  or  the  wage  roll,  of  the  Cramp  Company.  He  occupies 
now,  and  has  for  a  short  time,  a  position  as  foreman  shipwright, 
but  he  is  a  wage-earner,  a  man  who  works  with  his  hands,  a  man 
whose  work  would  be  affected  by  this  bill.  If  it  were  enacted,  he 
could  not  work  to  exceed  eight  hours  if  his  employment  had  to  do 
with  the  production  of  a  vessel  for  the  Government.  The  same  is 
true  of  Mr.  Glocker,  who  said  that  he  might  at  any  time  return  to 
his  place  at  a  machine. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  He  testified  here,  on  page  217,  that  he  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  shops. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes;  but  you  will  find  that  he  said  that  he  could  not 
tell  when  he  might  be  called  upon  to  return  to  his  work  as  a  ma- 
chinist. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  And  Mr.  Kean  says  that  he  is  foreman  shipwright. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  And  Mr.  Tucker  is  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
South  Chester  Pipe  Company. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  has  come  about  lately.  Every  one  of  those  men 
has,  within  the  recent  past,  worked  with  his  hands  and  has  been  a 
laborer  or  mechanic  within  the  meaning  of  this  law.  Mr.  Glocker, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Cramp  shops,  has  testified  that  he  often 
takes  the  place  of  a  machinist  to  carry  on  his  work.  He  would  there- 
fore be  subject  to  this  law.  That  bears  out  precisely  what  I  say,  that 
the  testimony  which  has  been  brought  before  you  does  not  represent 
the  attitude  of  what  the  President  terms  "  predatory  wealth,"  but 
comes  to  you  from  men  who  have  worked  with  their  hands  and  have 
attained  higher  positions  in  the  world  by  industry  and  thrift,  and 
who  resent  the  notion  of  an  invasion  upon  their  rights  by  a  measure 
like  the  one  pending. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Just  a  word,  Mr.  Hayden.  Do  you  not  think  that 
it  would  be  mj)re  in  keeping  with  the  effort  to  meet  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation  if  the  wage-earners  themselves,  to  whom  the  bill  di- 
rectly applies,  would  appear  and  express  their  own  views  and  desires  ? 
This  effort  of  the  men  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  is  very  com- 
mendable, but  I  am  speaking  for  the  ranks,  not  those  who  have  risen 
from  the  ranks. 

Mr.  Ha^t)en.  There  would  be  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the 
production  here  of  men  who  are  now  drawing  daily  wages. 

Mr.  Haskins.  I  understand  a  man  came  here  before  us  who  had 
been  a  wage-earner,  and  a  good  many  of  them  had  been  wage-earners. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Most  assuredly  so. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Just  the  same  as  Mr.  Gompers  was,  but  now  they 
are  on  salaries,  the  same  as  he  is. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Exactly.    We  would  have  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wage-earners.    We  brought  men  of  broader  experienr 
who  could  speak  from  what  they  had  experienced — could  view 
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situation  from  both  sides  and  give  a  fairer  idea  of  the  relations  be- 
tween employers  and  employees  than  a  man  of  narrower  experience. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  Let  me  just  say  one  word,  inasmuch  as  my  name 
and  my  position  have  been  brought  into  question.  Let  me  say  that 
in  the  case  of  these  superintendents  and  foremen  they  may  define 
their  own  thought  as  to  what  the  workmen  may  want.  I  come  before 
this  committee  by  instructions  and  direction  of  the  workmen  them- 
selves ;  I  have  their  credentials  to  speak  for  them. 

Mr.  Hayden.  And  I  say  that  the  men  who  have  testified  before 
this  committee  are  closer  to  the  workingmen,  and  have  more  recently 
left  what  Mr.  Gompers  pleases  to  term  the  "  ranks  "  of  the  working- 
men,  and  who  may  have  only  left  them  temporarily — ^that  they  are 
closer  to  those  men  and  speak  with  more  authority  when  they  say 
that  the  workingmen  would  resent  the  invasion  of  their  rights  and 
liberties  contemplated  by  this  bill.  They  would  resent  the  aenial  of 
their  right  to  work  overtime  for  increased  pay.  The  measure  is  not 
one  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  them  in  any  particular. 

Mr.  Gompers.  And  in  their  effort  to  make  such  a  resentment  mani- 
fest they  frequently  go  on  strikes  to  secure  the  eight-hour  workday, 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  does  not  appear;  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Payson.  Let  me  interrupt  you  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Hayden. 
Mr.  Gompers,  tell  me  a  single  instance  in  this  whole  Union  when 
there  ever  was  a  strike  for  an  eight-hour  day  in  any  industrial  plant 
affected  by  this  bill.    Give  me  the  name  of  one. 

Mr.  Gompers.  There  are  numbers  of  them. 

Mr.  Payson.  Do  not  give  me  numbers,  but  tell  me  one,  or  let  any 
of  your  friends  who  are  here  tell  me,  one  where  there  has  been  a  strike 
for  an  eight-hour  day. 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  Union  Iron  Works. 

Mr.  Payson.  No,  sir;  the  strike  was  not  for  an  eight-hour  day  in 
San  Francisco.  There  was  a  threat  of  a  strike  that  led  to  this  late 
agreement,  but  the  labor  authorities  in  San  Francisco  were  for  a  nine- 
hour  day  and  for  a  ten-hour  day. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Then  why  should  the  employers  propose  a  gradual 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  until  the  eight-hour  workday  diall 
be  obtained,  if  that  was  not  one  of  the  contentions? 

Mr.  Payson.  You  and  I  both  know  that  the  labor  situation  in  San 
Francisco  is  not  typical  of  the  labor  situation  in  any  other  portion 
of  this  country.  * 

Mr.  Holder.  No;  but  you  asked  for  one  instance.  If  you  recall, 
on  last  Friday  President  McGregor,  in  reply  to  one  of"  my  ques- 
tions  

Mr.  Payson.  I  was  not  here. 

Mr.  Holder.  Then  for  your  information  I  will  say  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor replied  to  me  that  their  men  and  their  competitors'  men  had 
been  out  for  seven  weeks  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  for  an  eight- 
hour  d^. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  am  leaving  out  San  Francisco.  I  do  not  know 
about  that. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  do  not  exclude  San  Francisco.  The  object  of  the 
strike  was  not  to  limit  the  working  day  to  eight  hours.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor testified,  and  it  is  well  known  to  you,  that  what  the  men  de- 
sired was  to  get  additional  wages.    They  wanted  the  day  shortened 
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nominally,  and  then  actually  to  work  for  nine  hours,  but  to  receive 
overtime  pay  for  the  ninth  hour. 

Mr.  Payson.  And  a  recognition  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Holder.  That  has  always  been  the  case  out  there;  that  is  no 
innovation. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  conditions  were  anomalous.  The  rebuilding  of 
the  city  after  the  earthquake  was  in  progress  and  the  demand  for 
labor  was  far  greater  than  the  supply.  The  men  were  in  a  position 
to  ask  for  anything  within  reason  or  out  of  reason. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  May  I  just  ask  a  question  on  that  point  of  Judge 
Payson?  Did  you  include  in  the  question  all  employers  who  would 
be  affected  ? 

Mr.  Payson.  By  the  operation  of  this  bill,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  I  imagine  you  would  include  in  that  list,  then,  all 
of  those  who  appeared  here  and  claimed  that  the  bill  would  affect 
them? 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  a  matter,  possibly,  of  construction,  but  I  will 
repeat  the  question,  Mr.  NichoUs,  for  the  record,  and  I  challenge  any 
friend  of  this  bill  in  this  room  to  name,  within  the  last  seven  years, 
a  single  instance,  in  all  the  strikes  that  have  occurred,  with  all  the 
disagreeable,  not  to  say  terrible,  incidents  connected  with  them,  a 
single  instance  of  a  strike  on  the  part  of  any  labor  organization  in  a 
plant  affected  by  the  operation  of  this  bill  for  an  eight-hour  day ; 
name  me  one. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  For  instance,  the  granite  cutters. 

Mr.  Payson.  No,  sir;  the  granite  cutters  are  not  affected  by  the 
operations  of  this  bill,  as  conceded  by  Senator  McComas  and  the 
entire  Senate  committee;  by  Mr.  Gardner,  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  every  member  of  the  committee  who  has  talked  upon  the 
subject. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  But  which  you  undertook  this  morning  to  demon- 
strate was  erroneous. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  think  it  is  erroneous,  but  I  am  repeating  what  the 
friends  of  this  bill  are  claiming.    I  repeat  the  question  again. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  was  that  there  was 
an  association  of  builders  here  one  day  before  the  committee,  a  large 
number  of  them,  from  Baltimore,  and  later  on  some  other  numter 
of  employers  who  had  to  do  with  contracting  for  the  erection  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  so  forth,  who  claimed  that  this  bill  would  interfere 
with  their  contracts  and  their  subcontracts. 

Mr.  Payson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  So  I  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  those  men 
were  included  in  that  question. 

Mr.  Payson.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  structural-iron  workers. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Bridge  and  structural-iron  workers — they  struck  not 
more  than  three  years  ago  for  an  eight-hour  day. 

Mr.  Payson.  In  New  York  City? 

Mr.  Gk)MPER8.  No ;  throurfiout  the  country. 

Mr.  Hayden.  A\Tiere?    \Vhat  plants? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Bridge  and  structural-iron  workers. 

Mr.  Hayden.  "What  plants? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  have  said  practically  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hayden.  We  should  have  more  definite  information  on  that 
point.    It  is  hard  to  rebut  so  general  a  statement.    Before  we  leave 
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the  San  Francisco  situation  I  shall  comment  on  the  papers  presented 
to-day  by  Mr.  Gompers.  He  has  handed  a  letter  to  the  committee 
with  reference  to  Mr.  McGregor's  testimony.  It  purports  to  give  the 
substance  of  the  testimony,  but  on  comparison  will  be  found  erro- 
neous. He  has  handed  in  also  an  unsigned  paper  which  is  offered  as 
a  copy  of  the  agreement  recently  entered  into  oy  the  metal  trades  of 
San  Francisco  and  their  employees.  The  copy  is  incomplete  and  is 
not  verified  in  any  manner.  Before  the  conclusion  of  these  hearings 
I  want  the  privilege  of  looking  over  that  paper  and  putting  in  a 
correct  copy  if  I  find  this  one  erroneous,  or  if  I  find  that  it  is  not  the 
agreement  to  which  Mr.  McGregor  referred.  I  call  attention  to  one 
feature  of  that  agreement :  While  it  provided  for  the  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labor  constituting  a  day's  work  until  they  should  reach 
eight,  it  does  not  prohibit  overtime,  so  the  effect  of  the  agreement 
would  be  to  increase  tlie  wages  of  the  men  rather  than  to  reduce  the 
hours. 

Mr.  Vreelaxd.  WTiat  does  it  say  about  the  pay  ?  I  remember  Mr. 
McGregor  said  he  did  not  understand  it  was  to  be  ten  hours'  pay 
for  eight  hours'  work. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  was  his  statement. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Does  the  agreement  as  handed  in  show  that  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Mr.  Tracy.  Nine  hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  work. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  think  the  prevailing  wage  was  to  obtain,  notwith- 
standing the  gradual  reduction  of  the  nours  of  labor. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  paper  is  here  and  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  not 
vouched  for  in  any  way,  nor  does  it  bear  any  signatures. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  vouched  for  by  Mr.  O'Connell. 

Mr.  Hayden.  His  signature  does  not  appear  on  the  paper  that  you 
offered.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  not  all  right,  but  I  want  to  reserve 
the  right  to  rebut  it. 

Mr.  NiGHOLLS.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Gompers  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Certainly. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLs.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  the  wages  are  fixed 
per  day  or  per  hour,  usually? 

Mr.  Gompers.  That  differs  materially ;  in  some  trades  it  is  per  day, 
but  in  others  per  hour. 

Mr.  XicHOLLS.  How  do  you  understand  it  to  apply  to  this  case  in 
San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Per  day. 

Mr.  NicHOLLS.  Would  it  follow,  then,  according  to  your  under- 
standing, that  the  same  wages  per  day  which  are  now  paid  for  nine 
hours  would  be  paid  when  the  day  is  shortened  to  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Gompers.  So  the  agreement,  or  the  proposed  agreement,  of 
the  employers  states,  and  Mr.  O'Connell  in  his  letter  to  the  commit- 
tee says  that  it  was  agreed  to,  the  employers'  proposal. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  took  no  part  in  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Xo,  sir ;  I  simply  brought  the  letter. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  are  simply  expressing  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  No,  sir;  I  am  expressing  what  Mr.  O'Connell  states 
definitely  in  his  letter. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  mean  the  one  you  handed  up  here  to-day? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Haydex.  And  which  speaks  for  itself? 

Mr.  Go3iPERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayden.  In  order  that  we  may  come  to  an  understanding  here, 
I  would  like  to  read  to  the  committee  what  Mr.  McGregor  did  say. 
I  find  on  page  823  of  this  record  the  following : 

Mr.  Holder.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  concern,  in  connection  with  all  of  your 
competitors  at  San  Francisco,  made  an  arrangement  last  May  with  all  of  the 
Iron  trades  that  you  would  decrease  the  hours  of  labor  from  nine  to  eight  on  a 
fifteen-minute  basis  each  year  until  the  year  1010,  when  you  would  reach  the 
eight-hour  basis,  without  any  decrease  in  pay? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Not  without  any  decrease  in  |>ay. 

Mr.  Holder.  We  understand  that  that  same  rate  of  pay  is  to  be  maintained. 

Mr.  McGreuor.  No,  no.  The  first  of  last  May  the  men  struck  for  eight  hours. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  pay;  that  question  was  not  raised  at  all.  Finally, 
after  our  place  had  been  closed  for  about  seven  weeks,  we  reached  this  agree- 
ment in  connection  with  the  other  metal  industries  out  there  and  proposed — or 
it  was  agreed  to — that  the  eight-hour  day  should  be  reached  in  time  by  reduc- 
tions of  the  day  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time,  ultimately  reaching  an  eight-hour  day. 
But  the  question  of  the  men  being  paid  the  same  wages  for  the  lesser  time  was 
not  in  issue  at  all. 

He  did  say  later  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  men  to  get  an  eight* 
hour  basis  as  the  measure  of  a  day's  wages  and  then  by  working 
nine  hours  receive  overtime  pay  for  the  last  hour.  Of  course  everyone 
wants  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  for  his  services. 

Mr.  GoMPEKS.  But  the  paper  as  submitted,  Mr.  Hayden,  was  the 
proposal  of  the  employers  that  the  hours  of  labor  be  gradually  reduced 
fifteen  minutes  each  year  until  1910,  until  the  eight-hour  day  was 
attained  or  estabhshed. 

Mr.  Hayden.  It  was  certainly  very  generous  on  the  part  of  the 
employers. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Yes,  after  a  seven  weeks'  strike  it  was  exceedingly 
kind,  but  it  provided  that  the  rate  of  wages  shall  prevail  as  obtained 
at  the  time  the  agreement  was  proposed,  notwithstanding  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  hours  of  labor. 

Mr.  Hayden.  If  your  paper  be  a  correct  copy  of  the  agreement, 
Mr.  Gompers,  and  it  states  the  situation  as  you  have  just  related  it, 
we  shall  have  it  in  this  record 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Hayden.  If  not,  we  shall  have  a  correct  copy  and  put  it  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Read  on  and  see  what  he  says  further. 

Mr.  Emery.  I  was  in  San  Francisco  at  the  time  this  discussion 
began,  and  I  was  in  conference  some  of  the  time  with  the  metal 
trades  of  San  Francisco  while  this  matter  was  under  consideration, 
and  I  think  Mr.  Gompers  is  in  error  in  saying,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  matter  proceeded  from  the  employers.  It  was  the  result  of  inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  a  third  party  who  suggested  a  plan,  and  it 
proceeded  partly  from  them  and  partly  from  the  men.  Furthermore, 
with  respect  to  the  reference  that  is  there  made  to  the  rate  of  pay, 
there  is  practically  not  a  machine  shop  in  San  Francisco  but  pays 
by  the  hour  or  by  piecework,  and  he  referred  there  to  rate  of  pay, 
of  course,  that  they  were  to  be  paid  by  the  hour  or  the  piece  the  same 
rate  of  pay  they  were  receiving  at  the  time  the  agreement  was  made, 
without  reference  to  the  number  of  hours  thev  worked. 
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Mr.  Hayden.  The  dialogue  between  Mr.  Holder  and  Mr.  McGregor 
reads: 

Mr.  Holder.  It  has  been  reported  that  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  daily  rates. 

Mr.  McGregor.  That,  of  course,  is  not  correct.  We  simply  can  not  pay  nine-hour 
wages  for  an  eight-hour  day. 

Mr.  NicHOLLS.  You  make  agreements  with  the  men  through  their  organizations, 
then,  do  you? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir;  we  did  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Tracy.  Then  in  1910  you  will  be  in  condition  to  take  all  the  Government  work 
they  can  give  you? 

Mr.  McUreoor.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Tracy.  Or  that  you  are  capable  of  doing? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Understand  this:  That  there  is  no  restriction  of  the  hours  that  a 
man  may  work.  What  the  men  are  after,  and  they  are  frank  enough  to  say  it,  is  this: 
They  do  not  want  an  eicht-hour  day.  They  do  not  want  their  opportunities  to  work 
limited  to  eight  hours  a  day.  They  want  to  work  nine  hours  for  nine  and  a  half  hours' 
pay- 
Gentlemen,  I  had  intended  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  legal  eflFect 
of  this  bill,  showing  that  it  would  be  repugnant  to  the  fifth  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable legislation  with  respect  to  the  hours  of  daily  labor  of  persons 
in  Government  employ.  The  first  act  of  the  kind  was  passed  in 
1868,  when  ei^ht  hours  was  declared  to  be  the  measure  of  the  work- 
day for  certain  employees  of  the  Government.  Other  acts  of  a 
similar  nature  followed.  In  1888  the  eight-hour  day  was  extended 
to  letter  carriers.  Finally  there  came  the  act  of  August  1,  1892 — the 
present  eight-hour  law.  That,  as  you  well  know,  is  limited  in  its 
operation  to  laborers  and  mechanics  in  the  employ  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  the  L)istrict  of  Columbia, 
and  of  contractors  and  subcontractor  on  public  works  of  the  United 
States.  That  law  has  been  held  to  be  valid,  and  it  has  been  expounded 
by  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  Government  did  not  intend 
that  limitation  to  extend  beyond  its  own  work,  its  own  public  works, 
where  a  regulation  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  work  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  general  business  of  the  country.  Public  works  are 
entirely  within  the  Government's  control.  The  courts  have  said  so, 
and  they  have  been  careful  in  interpreting  that  law  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  provision  which  would  make  the  eight-hour  limitation 
applicable  to  private  work  done  by  an  individual  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing goods  for  the  general  trade  or  in  fulfillment  of  a  contract 
between  an  individual  and  the  Government. 

The  first  case  I  have  which  deals  with  the  sovereign  riglit  to  limit 
the  hours  of  daily  labor  is  that  of  the  Wheeling  Bridge  &  Terminal 
Railway  Co.  v,  Gilmore  (8  Ohio  Circuit  Court  Keports,  658).  The 
statute  drawn  in  question  was  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  OhiOy  That  section  1  of  an  act 
entitled  **An  act  to  provide  against  accidents  on  railroads  and  to  limit  the  hours  of 
service-*'  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  "That  any  company  operating  a  rail- 
road over  thirty  miles  in  length,  in  whole  or  in  part  within  the  State,  snail  not  permit 
or  require  any  conductor,  brakeman,  engineer,  or  fireman  on  any  train  or  any  tele- 
graph operator  who  have  worked  in  their  respective  capacities  for  twenty-four  con- 
secutive hours  to  again  be  required  to  go  on  duty  or  perform  any  work  until  they 
have  had  at  least  eight  hours'  rest.  Ten  hours  shall  constitute  a  aay's  work,  and  for 
every  hour  that  any  conductor,  fireman,  engineer,  brakeman,  or  any  trainman  or 
any  telegraph  operator  of  any  company  who  works  under  directions  of  a  superior  or 
at  the  request  of  the  company  shall  be  paid  for  such  extra  services  in  addition  to  his 
per  diem." 
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The  question  was  whether  that  act  was  repugnant  to  the  Consti- 
tution,  and  the  court  said: 

The  language  of  the  act  being  plain,  unequivocal,  and  absolute,  it  overreachesy 
if  it  is  valid,  the  contract  made  between  the  parties  and  annuls  eveiy  provision  of 
such  contract  which  is  contrary  thereto  if  the  parties  come  within  its  provisions, 
which  for  the  purposes  of  this  hearing  is  concedea. 

The  important  question  before  ufi  is:  Whether  power  is  vested  in  the  general  assem- 
bly to*  control  citizens  in  the  making  of  their  contracts  by  prohibiting  contracts  for 
day's  work  of  more  than  ten  hours  or  to  confer  upon  the  employee  the  right  to  deprive 
the  employer  of  the  benefit  of  contracts  they  may  have  voluntarily  entered  into  with 
reference  to  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  compensation  for  a  day's  work. 

The  law  is  far-reaching  in  its  effect  if  it  is  valid,  and  it  is  highly  important  that 
those  who  are  interested,  who  are  brought  within  the  purview  of  me  act,  should  know 
whether  it  is  a  valid  enactment  or  not;  and  for  the  nrst  time  in  this  State,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  the  question  is  brought  up  for  disposition. 

Is,  then,  this  statute  constitutional?  Statutes  may  be,  and  they  sometimes  are 
held  to  be  imconstitutional,  although  they  contravene  no  express  word  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Where  they  strike  at  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  citizen  so  as  to  infringe 
the  spirit  of  the  instrument,  though  not  its  letter,  they  are  oftentimes  held  to  be 
unconstitutional. 

There  may  be  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  in  express  terms  would  forbid  the  limitation  of  the  day's  work 
of  persons  employed  in  private  establishments,  but  nevertheless  such 
a  regulation  would  infringe  the  rights  and  liberties  guaranteed  by  the 
organic  law. 

Mr.  Rainey.  What  did  they  hold  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Hayden.  They  held  that  the  act  was  unconstitutional. 

The  Chairman.  What  case  is  that? 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  case  of  Wheeling  Bridge  &  Terminal  Railway 
Co.  V,  Gilmore,  reported  in  8  Ohio  Circuit  Reports,  658. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  They  held  there  that  the  legislature  of  Ohio  had  no 
right  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  of  railroad  employees  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes,  sir;  the  contracts  were  that  tlie  men  should 
work  more  than  the  ten  hours. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Did  they  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  the  legis- 
lature had  the  rig:ht,  on  account  of  tne  safety  that  it  might  give  to 
the  traveling  public,  to  enact  such  a  law;  did  they  go  into  that  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Hayden.   I  do  not  find  that  that  question  was  passed  upon. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  You  can  see  a  vast  difference  between  limiting  the 
hours  of  an  employer  who  is  handling  the  public  and  one  who  is  work- 
ing for  a  private  individual. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  a  consideration  of  the  public  safety.  Where 
that  has  appeared  to  be  the  motive  of  laws,  limiting  the  hours  of 
labor,  they  have  been  declared  valid. 

Mr.  Holder.  What  year  was  that,  Mr.  Hayden? 

Mr.  Hayden.  1894. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  courts  in  Ohio.  I  wish 
you  would  tell  me  whether  that  is  the  court  of  last  resort. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  the  circuit  court. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No;  it  is  not  the  court  of  last  resort. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Then  that  case  was  not  appealed  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  No;  apparently  not.  I  have  not  found  it  in  the 
reports  of  the  supreme  court  or  Ohio.  Next  I  invite  your  attention 
to  the  case  of  Holden  v.  Hardy  (169  U.  S.,  366),  decided  February 
28,  1898. 
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Mr.  Davenport.  Right  here  is  the  verv  point  Judge  Norris  has 
called  attention  to.  It  is  referred  to  in  this  Wheeling  Bridge  Com- 
pany case  and  the  cases  distinguished: 

We  do  not  doubt  the  authority  of  the  legislature  to  forbid  a  railroad  company  from 

requiring  any  of  its  servants  engaged  in  running  its  trains  upon  the  road,  or  telegraph 

operators  in  active  duty  at  its  stations,  who  have  worked  in  their  respective  capacities 

or  twenty-four  consecutive  hours,  to  again  go  on  duty  until  they  nave  had  at  least 

eight  hours*  rest,  as  that  would  be  a  wise  police  regulation. 

They  distinguish  that  case  from  this: 

But  the  absolute  prohibition  in  this  act  is  of  that  paternal  class  of  legislation,  and 
legislation  for  a  class,  that  destroys  alike  all  the  constitutional  guaranties  of  liberty  of 
action,  the  security  of  property,  and  so  forth. 

So  the  precise  distinction  which  Judge  Norris  points  out  was  before 
the  court  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  does  not  meet  the  question  raised  bv  Judge 
Norris,  but  it  has  since  been  held  that  statutes  which  limit  the  hours 
of  labor  permissible  by  persons  engaged  in  certain  work  on  railroads 
to  a  degree  deemed  necessary  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  traveling 
public  have  been  held  valid. 

Mr.  Madison.  As  a  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Quite  right.  In  the  case  of  Holden  v.  Hardy,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  tne  court  said: 

We  have  no  disposition  to  criticise  the  many  authorities  which  hold  that  State  stat- 
utes restricting  the  hours  of  labor  are  unconstitutional.  Indeed,  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  express  an  opinion  upon  this  subject.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  them  that  they 
have  no  application  to  cases  where  the  legislature  had  adjudged  that  a  limitation  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  employees,  and  there  are  reasonable 
pounds  for  believing  that  such  determination  is  supported  by  the  facts.  The  question 
in  each  case  is  whether  the  legislature  has  adopted  the  statute  in  exercise  of  a  reasonable 
discretion,  or  whether  its  action  be  a  mere  excuse  for  an  unjust  discrimination  or  the 
oppression  or  spoliation  of  a  particular  class.  The  distinction  between  these  two  dif- 
ferent classes  of  enactments  can  not  be  better  stated  than  ])y  a  comparison  of  the  views 
of  this  court  found  in  the  opinions  in  Barbier  v.  Connolly  (113  U.  S.,  27)  and  Soon  Hing 
V.  Crowley  (113  U.  S.,  703),  with  those  later  expressed  in  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins  (118  U.  S., 
356). 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  act  in  question  was  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power 
of  the  State,  and  the  judgments  of  the  supreme  court  of  Utah  are  therefore  affirmed. 

The  act  drawn  in  question  there  was  one  which  regulated  the  period 
of  service  of  persons  employed  in  smelters  and  mines — work  which 
was  detrimental  to  the  healtn  of  the  operatives.  In  the  opinion  just 
read,  the  court  showed  clearly  the  distinction  between  a  statute  of 
that  sort  and  one  where  the  discrimination  made  was  purely  arbitrary, 
as  we  insist  the  one  contemplated  by  the  pending  bill  is.  There  is  no 
plausible  reason  for  supposing  that  work  done  in  fulfillment  of  con- 
tracts to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party  should  be  more  detrimental 
to  the  people  of  this  country  than  work  done  in  fulfillment  of  contracts 
between  individuals. 

The  next  case  to  be  considered  is  that  of  United  States  v.  San 
Francisco  Bridge  Company  (88  Federal  Reporter,  891).  It  was  de- 
cided by  the  United  States  district  court  ninth  circuit,  an  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  was  docketed  and  dismissed.  It 
was  an  indictment  for  a  violation  of  the  eight-hour  act  of  1892. 
The  district  judge  said: 

The  statute  under  consideration,  however,  by  its  express  terms,  is  applicable  only 
to  public  works  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  so  tnat  the  quee- 
tion  presented  here  is  not  whether  Congress  possesses  the  power  to  legislate  generally 
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in  regard  U)  the  number  of  hours  laborers  shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  any  one  day 
when  engaged  in  the  construction  of  some  building  or  in  some  other  employment  over 
which  the  United  States  has  no  right  to  exercise  any  supervision  or  control,  but  rather 
this:  Has  Congress  the  power  to  prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
labor  shall  be  performed  m  the  construction  of  public  works  of  the  United  States,  and 
without  reference  to  the  fact  whether  such  public  works  are  or  are  not  upon  land  over 
which  the  National  Government  exercises  exclusive  political  jurisdiction?  I  enter- 
tain no  doubt  of  the  authority  of  Congress  in  this  respect.  Public  works  are  instru- 
mentalities for  the  execution  of  the  powers  of  government.  In  the  construction  of  its 
public  works  the  United  States  exercises  a  power  which  belong  to  it  as  a  sovereign 
nation,  and,  as  a  necessary  incident  of  its  sovereignty,  has  the  right  to  legislate  in  re- 
gard to  all  matters  relating;  to  the  construction  ofsuch  works,  including  the  number 
of  hours  which  shall  constitute  a  day's  labor  for  those  employed  thereon.  Laws  have 
been  passed  limiting  the  hours  for  the  labor  of  letter  carriers  in  any  one  day  (25  Stat., 
157),  and  for  those  employed  in  the  navy-yards  of  the  United  States  (12  Stat.,  587), 
and  for  all  laborers  ana  mechanics  employed  "by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States"  (15  Stat.,  77);  and  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  such  laws  has  never 
been  seriously  questioned.  In  my  opinion,  Congress  may  also  provide  that  laborers 
upon  public  works  of  the  United  States,  whether  employed  directly  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  by  a  public  contractor,  shall  not  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  then 
ei^ht  hours  in  one  day,  and  may  compel  obedience  to  such  a  law  by  providing  that  its 
violation  shall  constitute  an  onense  against  the  United  States,  and  be  punished  as 
such. 

The  committee  will  observe  how  careful  the  court  was  to  distinguish 
between  public  works — those  wholly  within  the  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— and  private  work. 

I  submit  that  by  the  act  of  1892  Congress  exhausted  its  power  to 
control  the  hours  of  labor,  except  the  effects  of  the  regulation  be 
limited  to  Territories  of  the  United  States  and  have  as  its  motive 
some  feature  of  the  public  welfare.  As  a  general  proposition  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  make  such  a  regulation  can  extend  no 
further  than  its  own  public  works. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Although  it  was  obiter,  this  judge  seemed  to  think 
it  otherwise. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  last  clause  of  the  opinion  extended  the  law  to 
a  contractor. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  will  read  from  the  opinion  again: 

In  my  opinion,  Congress  may  also  provide  that  laborers  upon  public  works  of  the 
United  States,  whether  employed  directly  by  the  Government  or  by  a  public  con- 
tractor, shall  not  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  m  one  day, 
and  may  compel  obedience  to  such  a  law  by  providing  that  its  violation  shall  consti- 
tute an  offense  against  the  United  States,  and  be  punished  as  such. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  did  not  get  the  distinction  the  first  time,  although 
that  particular  point  was  not  in  issue. 

Mr.  Hayden.  It  is  obiter,  but  I  submit  that  it  is  sound.  I 
believe  the  act  of  1892  represents  the  full  extent  of  the  Federal 
Government's  power  to  regulate  the  hours  of  employment. 

Mr.  Rainey.  So  far  as  the  courts  have  passed  upon  it  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  submit  that  that  is  the  law.  Of  course,  I  have  not 
authorities  dealing  directly  with  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  pass  such  a  bill  as  the  one  you  have  under  consideration,  because 
there  has  been  no  such  statute.  The  question  has  never  been  pre- 
sented to  the  courts,  but  I  submit  that  that  is  the  law  and  shall  sub- 
mit to  you  cases  growing  out  of  State  legislation  which  I  think  i  * 
clearly  that  our  contention  is  correct.  Take  the  position  of  the 
emment  in  its  dealings  with  citizens  in  general.     It  procures  V 
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tract  a  battle  ship  or  a  gun  or  any  other  article  or  material.  In  such " 
dealings  the  United  States  is  not  acting  as  a  soverei^;  it  does  not 
buy  that  citizen's  plant;  it  has  not  a  dollar  invested  m  it.  It  deals 
with  the  citizen  just  as  a  private  corporation  would  deal  with  him.  It 
has  a  want  to  ml,  and  it  proceeds  to  fill  that  want  just  as  you  or  I 
might. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Suppose  the  private  citizen  refuses  to  contract  with 
the  Government,  or  suppose  he  is  opposed  to  permitting  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  his  m-operty,  would  not  the  Government  do  it  anyway? 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  Government  could  take  his  plant  on  making  him 
just  compensation  as  contemplated  by  the  fifth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  but  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  would  be  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Most  assuredly  so.  Independent  of  that  the  taking 
of  private  property  without  compensation  is  prohibited  by  the  Con- 
stitution. It  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  where  the 
Government  does  so  take  private  property  the  citizen  may  recover 
its  value  from  the  Grovemment,  and  judgments  s6  recovered  are 
collected.  I  refer  you  to  the  case  of  Lynah  v.  The  United  States, 
reported  in  188  U.  S.,  and  also  an  older  case,  that  of  the  Great  Falls 
Manufacturing  Company,  112  U.  S. 

Mr.  Rainey.  But  the  Government  does  take  it  in  the  exercise  of  its 
sovereignty? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Sometimes  it  has  taken  private  property  arbitrarily, 
without  going  through  the  form  of  condemnation  proceedings.  That 
is  not  a  valid  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  always  been  required  to  respond  in  damages  for  the 
taking. 

The  Chairman.  A  matter  of  military  necessity. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  arbitrary  taking  of  private  property  has  occurred 
in  time  of  war  and  in  time  of  peace.  That  does  not  affect  the  owner's 
rights  to  compensation.  But  we  are  not  considering  the  arbitrary 
taking  of  private  property.  A  contractor  does  not  sell  his  plant 
to  the  Government.  He  does  not  sell  his  time  or  himself  to  the 
Government.  He  deals  with  it  as  he  would  with  a  private  corpora- 
tion. He  engages  to  manufacture  at  his  own  cost  and  risk  certain 
specified  material,  to  do  it  in  a  certain  way,  and  upon  completion  to 
deliver  the  material  to  the  Government,  which  shall  have  the  right  to 
reject  it  unless  it  fulfills  all  the  requirements  of  the  contract.  That 
contractor  is  not  working  for  the  Government;  his  emplojrees  are  not 
working  for  the  Grovemment;  they  are  working  for  him.  He  is 
working,  not  for  the  Government  but  for  himself.  He  is  proceeding 
to  fulfill  his  bargain  with  the  Government  but  he  is  not  the  Gk)vem- 
ment's  servant  or  even  its  agent.     He  is  an  independent  contractor.  ^ 

Mr.  Rainey.  But  in  the  production  of  that  particular  product  is 
he  not  the  Government's  servant? 

Mr.  Hayden.  No,  sir;  he  is  not.  He  is  no  more  the  (jovemment's 
servant  than  is  a  man  with  whom  I  contract  for  a  suit  of  clothes 
my  servant  while  he  is  engaged  in  making  that  suit  for  me.  The 
tailor  to  whom  I  go  for  a  suit  of  clothes  is  not  my  servant.  He 
agrees  to  make  it  and  that  it  shall  fit  me^  and  if  he  does  not  succeed  I 
can  reject  it.  I  have  no  proprietary  mterest  in  the  suit  imtil  he 
delivers  and  I  accept  it. 
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Mr.  Rainey.  My  ideas  on  the  subject  are  in  a  sort  of  nebulous 
state,  as  you  can  see,  but  I  have  an  impression  that  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  bill  will  depend  upon  that  very  question. 

Mr.  Payson.  May  I  suggest  to  you  that  in  addition  to  that  the 
Government  has  no  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  subject-matter 
of  the  contract  until  it  is  completed,  tendered,  tested,  ana  accepted. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Here  is  a  case  which  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  in  past  years. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  trust  it  will  be  no  interruption  to  you,  but  let  me 
ask.  do  you  concede,  or  did  you,  that  in  order  to  sustain  yoiu*  position 
with  respect  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  this  proposed  act  you  must 
assume  that  the  contractor  whom  you  are  speakmg  of  now  is  not  a 
servant  or  an  agent  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  proposition  is  not,  I  believe,  open  to  question. 
It  has  been  passed  upon  oy  the  highest  courts. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  am  not  talking  about  that,  but  I  want  to  get  right 
on  the  position  you  are  taking. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes,  sir.  I  say  that  the  contractor  is  an  independent 
contractor.     He  is  not  a  public  contractor  or  a  public  servant. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  And  that  is  the  position  which  you  take,  assuming 
that  is  necessary  as  one  of  the  requisites  to  bear  out  your  main 
position,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hayden.  It  is  a  most  important  featuife  of  our  opposition  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  If  it  should  be  held  that  you  were  wrong  in  that 
position,  then  your  argument  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act 
would  fall? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  am  not  prepared  to  concede  that. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  line  of  vour  argu- 
ment, Mr.  Hayden,  but  at  the  proper  point,  when  you  thinK  you  have 
come  to  it,  I  want  to  ask  some  questions.  For  instance,  as  to  the 
difference  in  power  panted  a  government  to  enforce  a  provision  as  a 
criminal  offense  which  it  can  not  enforce  as  a  contract,  and  your 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  and 
the  supreme  court  of  Kansas  on  the  eight-hour  laws  of  those  States, 
respectively,  are  in  conflict;  and  if  so,  whether  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  upholding  the  law  of  Kansas,  has  overruled  the 
supreme  court  of  Ohio.  In  other  words,  whether  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  determining  the  Kansas  case,  appears  to  have 
considered  at  all  that  the  work  being  done  for  whicn  the  indictment 
was  sustained  was  on  a  public  boulevard  which  might,  in  some  sense, 
be  a  public  work? 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  refer,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  Atkin  case,  which  I 
shall  discuss  in  regular  course.  I  would  like  at  this  stage,  however, 
to  complete  the  presentation  of  the  proposition  that  an  individual 
who  undertakes  to  manufacture  a  chattel  and  deliver  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment occupies  the  same  relation  to  the  Government  that  he  would 
toward  another  individual  with  whom  he  had  made  a  similar  contract. 
There  is  no  distinction  between  the  two  transactions.  The  courts  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  Supreme  Court,  have  held  over  and 
over  again  that  when  the  Government  in  the  discharge  of  its  business 
functions  enters  into  agreements  with  its  citizens  it  deposes  its  sov- 
ereign status  and  meets  them  on  terms  of  ecj^uaUty  and  is  on  a  parity 
with  them  before  the  law.    That,  I  submit,  is  no  more  than  fair,  aQft 
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it  must  be  so;  otherwise  the  guaranties  of  the  fifth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  would  not  be  fulfilled. 

A  case  which  is  clearly  in  point,  and  whose  authority  has  never  been 
questioned,  is  that  of  t)larkson  v.  Stevens  (106  U.  S.,  505).  That 
grew  out  of  a  contract  between  the  United  States  and  an  individual 
For  the  construction  of  a  war  vessel.  The  work  was  never  really  com- 
pleted, but  special  acts  were  passed  providing  for  its  acceptance.  The 
question  at  issue  was  whetner  the  Government  acquired  any  pro- 
prietary rights  in  the  vessel  as  her  construction  progressed.  The 
contract  provided  that  as  the  work  progressed  the  materials  should 
be  inspected  and  passed  upon  by  the  Government's  inspectors,  and 
from  tmie  to  time,  as  the  vessel  reached  certain  stages  of  completion, 
payments  should  be  made  to  the  contractor  on  account  of  tne  con- 
tract price,  and  that  the  uncompleted  vessel  should  be  insured  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Government.  The  court  said  this  with  respect  to  the 
ownership  of  the  uncompleted  vessel : 

Under  a  contract  for  supplying  labor  and  materials  and  for  making  a  chattel  no 
property  passes  until  the  chattel  is  completed.  This  is  a  general  law  and  must  prevail 
m  all  cases  unless  a  contrary  intent  is  expressed  or  clearly  implied  from  the  terms  of 
the  contract. 

It  was  held  that  although  the  United  States  agreed  to  and  did 
advance  sums  of  money  on  account  of  the  contract  price  as  the  work 
upon  the  vessel  progressed,  and  all  of  the  material  used  was  inspected 
and  accepted  before  being  installed  in  the  vessel,  this  did  not  consti- 
tute conclusive  evidence  of  an  intent  that  any  property  in  the  vessel 
should  pass  prior  to  delivery  and  final  acceptance  of  the  ship.  The 
implication  of  such  an  intent  was  plainly  negatived  by  the  fact  that 
the  contractor  was  required  to  give  security  for  the  performance  of 
his  contract,  and  the  United  States  reserved  the  right  to  reject  the 
vessel  altogether  in  the  event  of  its  failing  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  the  contract,  and  thereupon  to  recover  from  the 
contractor  the  amounts  paid  on  account  of  tne  contract  price.  That 
ruling  has  never  been  questioned. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  case  generally  known  as  the  Stevens 
case,  which  is  cited  in  State  courts  as  the  law  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  generally  accepted  and  has  been 
followed  Ixy  the  Supreme  Court  ever  since.  Attorneys-General,  in 
opinions  furnished  to  various  Departments  of  the  Government, 
have  followed  it. 

The  Chairman.  Our  State  courts  follow  that  decision. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Another  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  bearing  on  the 
question  before  us  is  the  case  of  Connoly  v.  Union  Sewer  Pipe  Com- 
pany (184  U.  S.,  540).  It  did  not  deal  with  the  Government's  right 
to  limit  the  hours  of  labor.  It  involved  a  statute  which  was  attacked 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  class  legislation.     The  court  said : 

We  have  seen  that  under  that  statute  all  except  producers  of  s^icultural  commod- 
ities and  raisers  of  live  stock,  who  combine  their  capital,  skill,  or  acts  for  any  of  the 
purposes  named  in  the  act,  may  be  punished  as  criminals,  while  agriculturalists  and 
live-stock  raisers,  in  respect  of  their  products  or  live  stock  in  hand,  are  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  statute  and  may  combine  and  do  that  which,  if  done  by 
others,  would  be  a  crime  against  the  State.  The  statute  so  provides,  notwithstanding 
persons  engaged  in  trade  or  in  the  sale  of  merchandise  ana  commodities,  within  the 
limits  of  a  State,  and  agriculturalists  and  raisers  of  live  stock,  are  all  in  the  same 
general  class;  that  is,  they  are  all  alike  engaged  in  domestic  trade,  which  is,  of  right, 
open  to  all,  subject  to  such  regulations,  applicable  alike  to  all  in  like  conditions,  as 
the  State  may  legally  prescribe. 
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The  difficulty  is  not  met  by  saying  that,  generally  speaking,  the  State  when  enact- 
ing lawe  may,  in  its  discretion,  make  a  clsussification  of  persons,  firms,  corporations, 
and  associations,  in  order  to  subeerve  public  objects.  For  this  court  has  neld  that 
classification  "must  always  rest  upon  some  difference  which  bears  a  reasonable  and 
just  relation  to  the  act  in  respect  to  which  the  classification  is  proposed,  and  can  never 
be  made  arbitrarily  aad  without  any  puch  basis." 

We  contend  that  there  is  no  basis  for  the  proposed  discrimination 
in  favor  of  laborers  and  mechanics  who  happen  to  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  their  work  to  the  production  or  a  chattel  which  is  being 
made  by  an  individual,  though  destined  to  be  delivered  to  the  Govern- 
ment.    The  court  continued: 

But  arbitrary  selection  can  never  be  justified  by  calline  it  claasifieation.  The  equal 
protection  demanded  by  the  fourteenUi  amendment  forbids  this.  *  *  *  No  duty 
rests  more  imperatively  upon  the  courts  than  the  enforcement  of  those  constitutional 
provisions  intended  to  secure  that  equality  of  rights  which  is  the  foundation  of  free 
government.  *  *  *  It  is  apparent  that  the  mere  fact  of  classification  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  relieve  a  statute  from  the  reach  of  the  equality  clause  of  tiie  fourteenth  amend- 
ment, and  that  in  all  cases  it  must  appear  not  only  that  a  classification  has  been  made, 
but  also  that  it  is  one  based  upon  some  reasonable  ground — some  difference  which 
bears  a  just  and  proper  relation  to  the  attempted  classification — and  is  not  a  mere 
arbitrary  selection. 

The  selection  is  not  arbitrary  where  the  work  in  question  is  one  detri- 
mental to  health.  The  Supreme  C'ourt ,  as  I  shall  show  you,  has  recently 
held  that  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  women,  limitmg  the  hours  of 
their  employment,  is  one  governed  by  public  policy,  and  that  that  is 
valid.  That  would  not  be  true,  however,  of  a  restriction  upon  the 
hours  that  men  may  be  required  or  permitted  to  work.  The  case  is 
that  of  Curt  Muller  v.  The  State  of  Oregon,  which  was  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  24th  of  Februarv,  1908.  Mr.  Justice  Brewer, 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said  this: 

On  February  19,  1903,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Or^on  passed  an  act  (Session 
Laws,  1903,  p.  148)  the  first  section  of  which  is  in  these  words: 

"Sec.  I.  That  no  female  (shall)  be  employed  in  any  mechanical  establishment,  or 
factory,  or  laundry  in  this  State  more  than  ten  hours  during  any  one  day.  The  hours 
of  work  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  employment  of  females  at  any  time  so 
that  they  snail  not  work  more  than  ten  hours  during  the  twenty-four  hours  of  any 
one  day." 

Section  3  made  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  prior  sections  a  misdemeanor, 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $25.  On  September  18,  1905,  an 
information  was  file<l  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  State  for  the  coimty  of  Multnomah, 
chamng  that  the  defendant  "  on  the  4th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1905,  in  the  county 
of  Multnomah,  and  State  of  Oregon,  then  and  there  being  the  owner  of  a  laundry, 
known  as  the  Grand  Laundry,  in  the  city  of  Portland,  and  the  employer  of  females 
therein,  did  then  and  there  unlawfully  permit  and  suffer  one  Joe  Haselbock,  he,  the 
said  Joe  Haselbock,  then  and  there  bein^  an  overseer,  superintendent,  and  agent  of 
said  Curt  Muller,  in  the  said  Grand  Laundry,  to  reauire  a  female,  to  wit,  one  Mrs.  E. 
Gotcher,  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  in  said  laundry  on  said  4th  day  of  September, 
A.  D.  1905,  contrary  to  the  statutes  in  such  cases  made  and  provided,  and  against  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  State  of  Oregon." 

A  trial  resultea  in  a  verdict  against  the  defendant,  who  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  $10.  The  supreme  court  of  tlie  State aflSinned  the  conviction  (48  Oreg.,  252),  where- 
upon the  case  was  brought  here  on  writ  of  error. 

The  single  question  is  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute  under  which  the  defend- 
ant was  convicted  so  far  as  it  affects  the  work  of  a  female  in  a  laundry.  That  it  does 
not  conflict  with  any  provisions  of  the  State  constitution  is  settled  by  the  decision  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State. 

Then  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  relation  between  that 
statute  and  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  object  which  the  legis- 
lature of  Oregon  had  in  mind  in  providing  this  limitation  upon  the 
work  of  women,  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  continued: 

That  woman's  physical  structure  and  the  performance  of  maternal  functions  i>lace 
her  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for  Buosistence  is  obvious.    This  is  especially 
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true  when  the  burdens  of  motherhood  are  upon  her.  Even  when  they  are  not,  by 
abundant  testimony  of  the  medical  fraternity  continuance  for  a  long  time  on  her  feet 
at  work,  repeating  this  from  day  to  day,  tends  to  injurious  effects  upon  the  body, 
and  as  healtliy  mothers  are  essential  to  vigorous  offspring,  the  physical  well-being 
of  woman  becomes  an  object  of  public  interest  and  care  in  order  to  preserve  the  strength 
and  vigor  of  the  race. 

Still,  again,  history  discloses  the  fact  that  woman  has  always  been  dependent  upon 
man.  He  established  his  control  at  the  outset  by  superior  physical  strength,  and  this 
control  in,  various  forms,  with  diminishing  intensity,  has  continued  to  the  present. 
As  minors',  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  she  has  been  looked  upon  in  the  courts  as 
needing  especial  care  that  her  rights  may  be  preserved'.  Education  was  long  denied 
her,  and  wnile  now  the  doors  of  the  schoolroom  are  opened  and  her  opportunities  for 
acquiring  knowledge  are  great,  yet  even  with  that  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
capacity  for  business  affairs  it  is  still  true  that  in  the  struggle  for  subsistence  she  is 
not  an  equal  competitor  with  her  brother.  Though  limitations  upon  penjonal  and 
contractual  rights  may  be  removed  by  legislation,  tiiere  is  that  in  her  disposition  and 
habits  of  life  which  will  operate  against  a  full  assertion  of  those  rights.  She  will  still 
be  where  some  legislation  to  protect  her  seems  necessary  to  secure  a  real  equality  of 
right.  Doubtless  there  are  individual  exceptions,  ancl  there  are  many  respects  in 
which  she  has  an  advantage  over  him;  but  looking  at  it  from  tlie  viewpoint  of  the 
effort  to  maintain  an  independent  position  in  life,  she  is  not  upon  an  equality.  Dif- 
ferentiated bv  these  matters  from  the  other  sex,  she  is  properly  placed  in  a  class  by 
herself,  and  legislation  designed  for  her  protection  may  De  sustained,  even  when  like 
legislation  is  not  necessary  for  men  and  could  not  be  sustained.  It  is  impossible  to 
close  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  she  still  looks  to  her  brother  and  depends  upon  him. 
Even  though  all  restrictions  on  political  and  contractual  rights  were  taken  away,  and 
she  stood,  so  far  as  statutes  are  concerned,  upon  an  absolutely  equal  plane  with  him, 
it  would  still  be  true  that  she  is  so  constituted  that  she  will  rest  upon  and  look  to  him 
for  protection;  that  her  physical  structure  and  a  proper  discharge  of  her  maternal 
functions — ^having  in  view  not  merely  her  own  health,  but  the  well-being  of  the  race — 
justify  legislation  to  protect  her  from  the  greed  as  well  as  the  passion  of  man.  The 
limitations  which  this  statute  place  upon  her  contractual  powers,  upon  her  right  to 
agree  with  her  employer  as  to  the  time  she  shall-^labor,  are  not  imposed  solely  for  her 
benefit,  but  also  largely  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Many  words  can  not  make  this  plainer. 
The  two  sexes  differ  in  structure  of  body,  in  the  functions  to  be  performed  by  each,  in 
the  amount  of  physical  strength,  in  the  capacity  for  long-continued  labor,  particu- 
larlv  when  done  standing,  the  influence  of  vigorous  health  upon  the  future  well-being 
of  tne  race,  the  self-reliance  which  enables  one  to  assert  full  rights,  and  in  the  capacity 
to  maintain  the  struggle  for  subsistence.  This  difference  justifies  a  difference  in  legis- 
lation and  upholds  that  which  is  designed  to  compensate  for  some  of  the  burdens 
which  rest  upon  her. 

We  have  not  referred  in  this  discussion  to  the  denial  of  the  elective  franchise  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  for  while  that  may  disclose  a  lack  of  political  equality  in  all  thinps 
with  her  brother,  that  is  not  of  itself  decisive.  The  reason  runs  deeper,  and  rests  in 
the  inherent  difference  between  the  two  sexes,  and  in  the  different  functions  in  life 
which  they  perform. 

For  these  reasons,  and  without  questioning  in  any  respect  the  decision  in  Lochner 
V.  New  York,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  can  not  be  adjudged  that  the  act  in  question 
is  in  conflict  with  the  Federal  CJonstitution. 

For  that  reason  that  particular  law  was  held  to  be  valid;  but  see 
how  carefully  the  Supreme  Court  noted  the  distinction  between  a 
law  which  had  a  definite  object,  the  preservation  of  the  public  health, 
and  one  which  involves  a  mere  arbitrary  interference  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  conditions  generally  prevailing. 

(ThereupoTL  at  4.30  o'clocK  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednefiday,  March  11,  1908,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Wednesday,  March  11  y  1908. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner 
(chairman)  presiding. 

ABaXJMEKT  OF  M£.  JAM£S  H.  HATDEK— Continued. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  departing  from  the 
branch  of  my  ar^ment  I  was  pursumg  when  we  adjourned,  I  shall 
revert  to  a  question  raised  by  a  member  of  the  committee;  that  is  to 
say,  whether  the  relationship  existing  between  the  Government  and 
one  who  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  it,  for  the  delivery  of  chat- 
tels, is  in  any  respect  dijfferent  from  the  relationship  existing  between 
individuals  who  have  made  a  similar  contract.  My  contention  is  that 
the  relationship  is  precisely  the  same.  The  Government  as  a  con- 
tractor acquires  no  proprietary  rights  in  the  material  while  in  course 
of  production.  Prior  to  delivery  and  acceptance  it  acquires  no 
rights  whatever  in  the  contractor's  plant,  and  is  not  concerned  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  operates  it.  The  Government's  right  is  simply  to 
require  the  delivery  of  the  chattels  contracted  for,  in  aue  course.  An 
interesting  opinion  was  rendered  by  the  Attorney-General  in  1906. 
The  question  was  whether  the  eight-hour  law  of  1892  applied  to  con- 
tracts for  the  delivery  of  chattels,  and  whether  therein  the  Govern- 
ment acquired  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  plant  of  the  contractor,  or 
proprietary  rights  in  any  material  in  course  of  manufacture  in  his 
worKs,  wmch  might  be  destined  to  be  delivered  to  the  Government 
on  its  completion.  It  could  be  argued  with  great  force,  and  I  think 
successfully  that  if  title  to  the  material  passed  to  the  Government 
while  in  course  of  manufacture,  work  done  upon  it  would  be  public 
work.  But  the  title  does  7U)t  pass  prior  to  delivery  and  acceptance. 
Such  was  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  ClarKson  v. 
Stevens,  which  I  cited  to  you,  and  that  authority  was  followed,  by 
the  Attorney-General  in  tms  opinion  which  I  will  read: 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  July  23  submits  the  question  whether  the  act  of  August  1,  1892. 
entitled  ''An  act  relating  to  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  ana 
mechanics  employed  upon  the  public  works  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  District  of 
Columbia ''  (27  Stat.,  340),  applies  to  labor  under  contract  for  the  construction  of  naval 
vessels. 

Mr.  Justice  Moody  was  then  Attorney-General.  He  signed  this 
opinion.  It  was  prepared  bj  the  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Hoyt,  but  it 
was  approved  and  countersigned  by  Mr.  Justice  Moody.  After  the 
opening  statement,  that  I  have  read,  the  opinion  continues: 

The  act  provides: 

"  That  tne  service  and  employment  of  all  laborers  and  mechanics  who  are  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  employed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  by  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  upon  any  of  the  public  works  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  said  District  of  Ck>lumbia  is  hereby  limited  and  restricted 
to  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  of  the 
United  States  Government  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  such  contractor  or 
subcontractor  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  employ,  direct,  or  control  the  services  of  such 
laborers  or  mechanics,  to  require  or  permit  anjr  such  laborer  or  mechanic  to  work  more 
than  e^^t  hours  in  any  calendar  day  except  m  case  of  an  extraordinary  emergency. " 

Section  2  of  the  act  provides  a  penalty  for  violation  by  an  officer  or  contractor,  and 
section  3  excepts  from  the  operation  of  the  act  contracts  entered  into  prior  to  its  passage. 

The  question  therefore  is,  in  effect,  whether  the  phrase  "public  works  of  the  United 
States"  as  used  in  the  act  of  August  1,  1892,  comprehends  vessels  under  construction 
for  the  Navy  by  contract  with  builders  at  private  establishments  over  which  the  Gov- 
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enunent  has  no  executive  control  or  Buperviflion.  It  seemB  that  I'arious  veBsela  are 
under  construction  in  accordance  with  uie  requirements  of  the  act  of  August  3,  1886 
(24  Stat.,  215),  and  as  authorized  by  different  annual  appropriation  acts  under  the 
heading  "Increase  of  the  Navy ; "  and  contracts  in  the  usual  form,  postponing  accept- 
ance of  the  vessel  and  complete  title  in  the  Government  until  nnal  delivery,  have 
accordingly  been  made  for  the  construction  of  a  number  of  such  vessels  in  private 
establishments  of  shipbuilders. 

'  It  was  held  by  Attorney-General  Miller  (20  Op.j  454)  that  the  act  of  1892  does  not 
apply  to  the  case  of  a  contract  for  f  umishine  certain  materials  to  the  Government  for 
use  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  puDlic  buildings. 

Those  articles  were  minor  fixtures  procured  for  use  in  public 
buildings. 

Mr.  Payson.  They  were  post-ofiice  boxes  and  interior  fittings. 

Mr.  Hayden.  They  were  manufactured  in  private  establishments. 
The  opinion  continues: 

In  another  opinion  (id.,  463)  Mr.  Miller  considers  the  case  of  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  bv  me  Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  Army  upon  public  works,  and 
also  of  all  other  laborers  and  mechanics  emploved  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
performing  the  usual  and  ordinary  service  of  the  character.  He  held  that  the  law 
applies  generally  and  without  limitation  to  "  public  works"  as  to  laborers  and  mechan- 
ics in  the  direct  employment  of  the  Government  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
that  the  limitation  as  to  public  works  applies  only  to  such  nersons  as  are  in  the  employ 
of  contractors  and  subcontractors. 

That  is,  the  eieht-hour  rule  applies  to  all  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment classed  as  laborers  and  mechanics,  but  its  application  to  the . 
employees  of  contractors   and    subcontractors  is  confined  to  those 
engaged  on  public  works. 

That  case,  however,  did  not  at  all  involve  employment  under  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors. 

Mr.  Griggs,  construing  the  act  of  August  13,  1894  (28  SUt.,  278),  "for  the  protection 
of  personsiurnishing  material  and  labor  for  tjie  construction  of  public  works,"  held 
that  that  act  does  not  refer  to  contracts  for  the  construction  of  naval  vessels.    He  said: 

"The  object  of  the  act  was  to  afford  a  better  method  for  enforcing  agpnst  the  con- 
tractor the  claims  of  laborers  and  material  men  who  had  done  work  or  mmished  material 
upon  property  actually  belonging  to  the  United  States,  such  as  public  buildings  which 
could  only  be  erected  upon  land  to  which  the  United  States  had  acquired  a  complete 
title,  fortifications,  river  and  harbor  improvements,  and  such  other  things  as  are 
commonly  understood  under  the  designation  of  *  public  works. '  *  *  ♦  The  statute 
of  1894,  intended,  in  a  measure,  to  remedy  the  defect  in  the  means  of  collection  at 
the  disposal  of  laborers  and  material  men  against  contractors  upon  such  works.  No 
such  reason  applies  to  cases  of  the  construction  of  a  specific  article  not  attached  to  soil 
the  title  of  wnich  is  in  the  United  States,  but  which  is  a  mere  movable  article  the 
whole  title  to  which  remains  in  the  contractor  until  its  completion  and  acceptance 
by  the  Government. '  * 

Undoubtedly  "public  works'*  is  a  phrase  of  rather  wide  signification,  and  it  has  not 
been  precisely  and  fully  defined.    As  shown,  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Griggs  applied  it  to 

Eublic  buildmgs  and  Mr.  Griggs  to  river  and  harbor  improvements.  (Ci.  United 
tates  V.  Jefferson,  60  Fed.  Rep.,  736.) 

In  20  Op.  445,  a  timber  dry  dock  was  characterized  as  *'  a  valuable  and  permanent 
improvement  of  real  estate  belonging  to  the  United  States,"  and  it  was  held  that, 
being  solely  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States,  it  was  *'  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  *  public  works  of  the  United  States'  under  this  eight-hour  law." 

"The  term  'public  works'  is  defined  as  all  fixed  works  constructed  for  public  use, 
as  railways,  docks,  canals,  waterworks,  roads,  etc.  [citing  Century  Dictionary]  (Ellis 
V.  Grand  Rapids,  82  N.  W.,  244;  123  Mich.,  567)." 

(See  also  Winters  v.  Duluth,  82  Minn.,  127.) 

The  titles  of  statutes  and  subheadings  thereof  are  not  controlling,  but  they  are  often 
significant  and  persuasive.  Besides  other  instances  which  might  be  given  in  this 
matter,  consider  the  naval  appropriation  act  of  1905  (act  March  3,  1905,  33  Stat.,  1092, 
1101,  1104,  1105,  1116),  there  are  various  specific  appropriations  for  "public  works" 
under  the  Secretary,  under  the  different  bureaus  and  under  the  Marine  Corps,  while 
new  construction  of  vessels  by  contract  or  in  navy-yards  is  authorized  under  the  head- 
ing "Increase  of  the  Navy."    The  act  immediately  following  is  the  river  and  harbor 
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ftct  of  that  ve&r  (28  Stat.,  1117),  and  is  technically  entitled  "An  act  making  appropri- 
ationa  for  the  construction,  repair  and  preservation  of  certain  public  worlm  on  rivers 
and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes.'* 

By  this  it  is  suggested  that  the  term  ''public  works''  can  not  be  restricted  to  the 
conception  of  a  fixed  thing,  land  and  structures  thereon,  for  river  and  harbor  acts  not 
only  provide  for  ''repairs  to  breakwater,"  for  example,  but  also  "for  improving  said 
river  m  accordance  with  the  project  submitted,"  etc.,  which  might  include  dredging 
alone,  substantially,  and  the  mere  deepening  of  a  channel.  In  such  a  case  the  para- 
moimt  control  by  the  United  States  over  the  marine  belt,  harbor  areas  and  navigable 
waters  is  akin,  in  the  interest  created  and  in  its  permanence  and  completeness,  to  a 
title  to  real  estate  and  ownership  of  fixed  structures.  But  it  is  also  true  that  ordinarily 
harbor  and  channel  improvements  by  dredging  and  deepening  involve  tributary  and 
permanent  "works'*  like  retaining  walls,  rip-rap,  mattresses,  etc. 

Without,  however,  attempting  authoritatively,  to  delimit  this  subject  and  say  what 
things  are  embraced  in  the  term  "public  works,''  I  am  very  certain  that  vessels  under 
construction  for  the  navy  establisnment  are  not,  either  m  common  acceptation  or 
within  legal  intendments.  Mr.  Griggs  in  the  opinion  cited  above  points  out  the  bear- 
ing upon  the  inquiry  of  the  ordinary  contracts  for  construction  which  have  been  sub- 
stajitially  uniform  for  a  long  period,  the  title  to  the  vessel  remaining  in  the  contractor 
until  its  completion  and  acceptance  by  the  Government. 

The  contracts  affected  by  the  present  inquiry  provide  for  a  government  lien  as 
payments  on  accounts  are  made,  for  various  preliminary  trials  and  preliminary  and 
conditional  acceptance,  for  final  trial  and  acceptance,  and  for  forfeiture  in  a  certain 
contingency  and  the  vesting  of  title  in  the  Government  thereupon,  all  showing  that 
complete  title  does  not  rest  in  the  Government  until  the  conditions  and  covenants 
specified  are  fulfilled. 

In  a  case  involving  a  similar  point  (Clarkson  v.  Stevens,  106  U.  S.,  505,  515-517)  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that — 

"Accordingly  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  fact  that  advances  were  made  out  of  the 
purchase  money,  according  to  the  contract,  for  the  cost  of  the  work  as  it  progressed, 
and  that  the  Government  was  authorized  to  require  the  presence  of  an  agent  to  join  in 
certifying  to  the  accounts,  are  not  conclusive  evidence  of  an  intent  that  the  property 
in  the  ship  should  vest  in  the  United  States  prior  to  final  delivery.  Indeed,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  latter  circumstance,  it  is  noticeable  as  indicating  a  contrary  intention, 
that  the  authority  of  the  inspecting  officer  was  expressly  limited,  so  that 
it  should  not  extend  to  a  right  to  judge  of  the  quality  and  fitness  of  the  materials  or 
workmanship,  such  matters  and  all  others  concerning  the  performance  of  the  contract 
being  reserved  for  determination  after  the  completion  of  the  work,  as  a  condition  of 
acceptance  and  final  payment.    ♦    *    * 

"It  is  thus  apparent,  as  we  think,  from  these  stipulations  that  the  vessel  was  in  all 
respects  to  be  at  the  risk  of  the  builder  until,  upon  its  completion,  the  United  States 
should  accept  it,  upon  final  examination  and  certificate,  as  conforming  in  every  par- 
ticular with  the  requirements  of  the  contract  and  answering  the  description  and  war- 
ranty of  an  efiicient  steam  battery  for  harbor  defense,  shot  and  shell  proof." 

That  opinion  quotes  the  rule  laid  down  in  Williams  v.  Jackman  (16  Gray,  514),  viz: 

"Under  a  contract  for  supplying  labor  and  materials  and  making  a  chattel,  no  prop- 
erty passes  to  the  vendee  till  the  chattel  is  completed,  and  delivered  or  ready  to  be 
delivered.  This  is  a  general  rule  of  law.  It  must  prevail  in  all  casep,  unless  a  con- 
trary intent  is  expressed  or  clearly  implied  from  the  terms  of  the  contract." 

The  Attorney-General  cited  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  OUinger 
(55  Fed.  Rep.,  959),  which  I  have  here. 

Mr.  Davenport.  What  is  the  date  of  that  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Of  the  Attorney-General? 

Mr.  Davenport.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  August,  1906.  It  seems  that  just  before  that  the 
eight-hour  law  of  1892  had  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  was  discussed  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  in  an  informal  way  and 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  were  advised  that  it  should  be 
appUed  to  work  done  under  contracts  of  their  Departments,  such  as 
contracts  for  the  delivery  of  ships  and  guns.  Before  giving  instruc- 
tions to  his  inspectors  to  enforce  the  eight-hour  rule  in  private  estab- 
lishments the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  referred  the  case  to  the  Attorney- 
General. 
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The  Chairman.  Just  in  that  connection  I  would  say  that  I  had  heard 
of  that,  Mr.  Hayden,  that  Cabinet  discussion,  and  reference  seems  to 
have  been  inspired  by  the  then  Attorney-General,  not  purposely,  per- 
haps, who  had  suggested  more  than  once,  and  perhaps  insisted,  that 
anjr  of  the  public  works  did  not  mean  at  all  the  public  works  of  the 
United  States  in  an  ordinary  sense,  and  in  other  words  might  mean 
just  what  it  would  have  meant  if  it  had  said  ^'any  of  tne  public 
works,"  the  act  using  the  phrase  '^any  of  the*'  instead  of  merely  say- 
ing ^^on  the  public  works  of  the  Umted  States."  I  just  wanted  to 
call  attention  to  that  now  so  that  you  might,  further  along  in  vour 
argument,  if  vou  think  it  worth  while,  say,  3  that  suggestion  had  been 
true  and  had  been  upheld,  what  difference  it  could  nave  made  to  the 
final  conclusion. 

Mr.  Hayden.  It  seems  to  me  it  could  have  made  none,  because  the 
Attorney-General,  on  consideration  of  the  matter,  found  that  work 
done  in  the  manufacture  of  chattels  in  private  establishments  is 
private,  although  the  chattel  when  finishea  is  to  be  tendered  to  the 
Government.  That  work  is  not  public  in  any  sense;  it  is  private. 
Right  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  that  the  legend  appearing  on 
all  of  the  official  publications  of  this  committee  with  respect  to  this 
biU — "Eight  hours  for  laborers  on  Government  work" — is  incorrect 
and  misleading.  The  bill  applies  to  work  done  in  private  establish- 
ments. That  is  conceded.  It  applies  to  practically  everything  that 
the  Government  procures  from  individuals  by  contract.  On  the 
authority  of  the  case  of  Clarkson  v.  Stevens,  and  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General,  which  I  have  just  read,  and  under  the  general  rule 
of  law  referred  to  by  the  court  and  the  Attorney-General  such  work 
is  private,  not  public.  The  United  States  has  no  proprietary  interest 
in  the  chattel  or  in  the  plant  where  work  upon  it  is  oeing  done.  It 
has  the  right  to  demand  the  delivery  of  the  chattel  in  conformity 
with  the  contract.  But  the  work  done  in  producing  the  chattel  is 
private.  The  situation  of  the  Government  is  no  different  from  that 
of  any  private  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  if  the  ''s"  were  stricken 
off  the  word  "works"  in  the  act  of  1892  you  would  contend  that  the 
settled  law  limits  its  operations  to  just  where  it  is  limited  with  the 
"s"  there? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  do  not  think  that  would  make  any  substantial 
difference  in  the  scope  of  that  law.  It  might  extend  its  operation  to 
river  and  harbor  work.  In  the  Ellis  case  the  Supreme  (Jourt  noted 
the  difference  between  "public  work"  and  "pubhc  works,"  and  held 
that  the  act  did  not  apply  to  the  dredging  of  a  channel  which  could 
be  classed  as  "pubhc  work,"  but  not  among  the  "public  works." 
But  the  mere  elimination  of  the  "s"  from  the  word  "works"  would 
not  make  the  statute  applicable  to  private  work. 

The  Chairman.  Your  contention  is  that  that  would  not  cany  the 
operation  of  the  bill  beyond  work  upon  soil  controlled  by  the  Imited 
States,  or  on  things  being  made  by  the  United  States  for  itself? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Being  made  by  the  United  States  for  itjself  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  act  does  apply  to  work  done  in  Government 
establishments. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Of  every  kind. 
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The  Chairman.  No^  yoii  do  not  catch  my  point.  You  think  that 
with  any  of  the  wording  that  has  been  suggested  the  act  would  still 
have  been  confined  in  its  operation  to  work  done  by  the  Government 
for  itself,  or  to  work  done  upon  soil  over  which  the  United  States  has 
jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes,  anil  to  which  it  had  title. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  do  not  have  to  go  as  far  as  that  with 
labor,  do  you — to  the  title  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  Government  owns  or  has  a  controlling  interest 
in  soil  underlying  public  waters  for  the  purposes  of  navigation. 

Mr.  Davenport.  It  has  a  dominant  interest.  That  is  the  decision 
in  the  Chicago  case;  they  have  not  title,  but  they  have  a  dominant 
interest  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  and  commerce.  ' 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  dominates  the  title.  I  had  the  decision 
here,  and  I  w^as  going,  when  we  came  to  that,  to  follow  Mr.  Hayden's 
argument,  but  his  argument  did  not  run  parallel  enough. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  case  of  the  United  States  r.  Ollmger  (55  Fed. 
Rep.),  cited  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  reads,  (pp.  960- 
961): 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  Capt.  Philip  M.  Price,  of  the  C^orps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  invited  the 
defendant  to  bid  for  the  building  of  two  stone  bai^ges,  which,  upon  certain  conditions, 
were  subject  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  Government  authorities;  that  the 
defendant,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1893,  proposed  to  furnish  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  the  two  stone  barges  complete  for  the  sum  of  $2,470,  and  to  deliver  them 
at  Mobile,  Ala.,  within  forty  da^rs  after  receipt  of  order  for  them;  and  agreed  to  execute 
l^e  work  according  to  specifications  and  drawings  to  be  furnished  him.  This  proposal 
was  made  to  Capt.  PhUip  M.  Price  on  the  13t£  of  March,  1893.  He  accepted  it  in 
writing,  and  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  says,  if  the  bar^s  be  built  according  to  specifi- 
cations furnished,  and  are  delivered  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  within  forty  days  after  the  receipt 
of  his  (Price's)  letter,  they  will  be  purchased  from  defendant  at  price  stated,  viz, 
$2,470.  In  his  letter  Captain  Price  says:  '*  During  the  building  of  the  barges  proper 
facilities  must,  of  course,  be  afforded  my  agent  for  inspecting  material  and  worxman- 
ship."  Under  this  agreement  defendant  commenced  work  on  the  barges  on  March 
20, 1893,  and  for  several  days  worked  his  men  nine  hours  per  day,  instead  of  eight  hours 
per  day.  A  short  time  thereafter  this  prosecution  was  commenced,  and  the  case  now 
comes  before  the  court  for  its  decision  on  an  agreed  statement  of  facts,  as  herein  above 
set  forth. 

In  my  opinion,  a  statement  of  the  facts  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  that  the  act  of 
Congress  under  which  this  prosecution  is  sought  to  be  maintained  has  no  application 
to  the  case.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  defendant  could  ever  be  considered  a  con- 
tractor. If  a  contractor,  he  was  a  contractor  to  furnish  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  two  barees,  to  be  delivered  within  forty  days  from  the  making  of  the 
contract,  which,  if  built  according  to  certain  specifications  furnished  him.  were  to  be 
purchased  by  the  Government  from  him.  The  barges  were  his  and  were  to  be  his 
until  the  Government  purchased  them.  They  might  or  might  not  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Government.  The  transfer  of  title  to  them  depended  upon  conditions 
which  could  not  be  determined  until  the  baiges  were  completed.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  the  building  of  the  barges  was  in  no  sense  a  part  of  the  public  works;  no  more  so 
than  the  mining  of  coal  contracted  to  be  furnished  to  the  Navy  and  marine  service  of 
the  United  States,  according  to  specifications  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  or  the  fur- 
nishing under  contract  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  lumber  and 
brick  to  be  used  in  building  quarters  at  Mount  Vernon  barracks  for  officers  or  soldiers 
or  any  other  public  use,  according  to  specifications  and  to  kind, quality,  and  quantity. 
It  would  hardly  be  contended  that  the  mining  of  such  coal,  the  sawnng  of  the  lumber, 
or  making  the  bricks  would  be  public  works  in  contemplation  of  the  act  of  Congress, 
or  that  the  laborers  engaged  in  the  work  of  mining  and  in  making  the  lumber  and 
bricks  were  the  laborers  whose  sevices  ahd  employment  Conj^ress  has  undertaken  to 
regulate  and  limit.  I  fail  to  see  any  difference  in  principle  in  the  cases  mentioned 
and  that  under  consideration. 
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The  rule  aimouncied  bv  the  court  in  this  case  is  not  a  new  one. 
It  was  followed  certainlj^  from  the  time  that  the  Oovemment's 
contractual  dealings  with  its  citizens  were  made  the  subject  of  judi- 
cial inquiry  and  regulation.  The  case  of  Grant  v.  U.  S.  (7  Wallace, 
331)  is  one  of  the  first  in  which  the  rule  was  announced  and  fol- 
lowed that  the  Government  enters  into  contracts  with  its  citizens 
on  precisely  the  same  basis  as,  and  with  no  greater  rights  than,  an 
individual.  Its  contracts  with  citizens  are  to  be  interpreted  and 
enforced  like  contracts  between  individuals.  Mr.  Justice  Davis, 
delivering. the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Grant case,[sa'd: 

On  the  theory  that  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  March  9,  1860,  granting 
to  Taliafero  and  Grant  the  privilege  of  furnishing  and  delivering  at  certain  posts  in 
Arizona  for  two  years  all  the  supplies  that  might  be  needed  there  for  the  service  at 
certain  stipulated  rates  was  a  contract  mutually  binding  on  the  Government  and 
the  claimant  the  obligations  imposed  on  the  parties  to  it  are  clearly  defined. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  claimant,  as  well  as  nis  exclusive  privilege,  to  furnish  all  the 
supplies  which  were  needed  for  the  use  of  the  service  in  Arizona,  and  on  the  receipt 
of  the  goods  there,  the  Government  was  bound  to  pay  him  for  them  the  prices  which 
were  fixed  in  the  order.  It  is  Ux)  plain  for  controversy,  that  the  propertjr  did  not 
vest  in  the  United  States  until  it  was  delivered.  To  escape  the  force  of  this  rule  at 
law,  it  is  insisted,  as  the  jfoods  were  inspeine<i  in  New  York  and  pronounced  to  be  of 
the  proper  kind  and  quality,  that  the  title  then  passed  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
they  only  remained  in  possession  of  the  claimant  for  transportation,  and  as  he  was 
prevented  from  delivering  them  by  the  public  enemy,  the  loss  must  i>e  borne  by  the 
United  States.  This  position  cannot  be  sustained,  tor  the  inspection  at  New  York, 
on  which  it  is  based,  aid  not  work  a  change  of  title  in  the  property,  nor  was  it  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  parties  that  it  should.  It  did  not  af!e<a  the  contract  at  all. 
The  goods,  by  a  well-known  usage  of  the  War  Department,  had  to  be  inspected  some- 
where, and  as  the  contract  contained  nothing  on  the  subject,  it  was  for  the  advantage 
of  the  contractor  that  thev  should  be  inspected  before  shipment,  rather  than  at  the 
point  of  delivery.  The  W'ar  Department  took  upon  itself  no  additional  responsibility 
oy  inspecting  them  in  New  Yonc.  instead  of  Arizona,  and  this  inspection  in  no  wise 
relieved  the  claimant  from  any  obligation  which  ho  had  assumea.  He  had  agreed 
to  deliver  the  goods  in  Arizona,  and  until  he  did  this  there  was  no  contract  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  either  express  or  implied,  to  pay  him  for  them.  All  that  the  cer- 
tificate of  Major  Eaton,  the  inspecting  officer,  proves,  is.  that  the  goods,  when  pre- 
sented to  him  for  inspection,  were  contained  in  strong,  sound,  full-hooped  barrels 
and  well-secured  tierces,  properly  marked  with  the  names  of  the  places  to  which  they 
were  destined,  and  were  of  the  kind  and  quality  usually  provided  by  the  subsistence 
department. 

But  the  title  did  not  pass  and  prior  to  delivery  and  acceptance  could 
not  pass. 

Another  case  in  which  the  same  rule  was  followed  is  that  of  Smoot 
V,  The  United  States  (15  Wallace,  36).  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  said  this: 

There  is  in  a  large  class  of  cases  coming  before  us  inmi  the  Court  of  Claims  a  constant 
and  ever-recurring  attempt  to  apply  contracts  made  by  the  Ctovemment,  and  to  give 
to  its  action  under  such  contracts  a  construction  and  an  effect  quite  different  from  those 
which  courts  of  justice  are  accustomed  to  apply  to  contra<!ts  between  individuals. 
There  arises  in  the  mind  of  parties  and  counsel  mteristed  for  the  individual  against 
the  United  States  a  sense  of  the  power  and  resources  of  this  great  Government,  prompt- 
ing appeals  to  its  magnanimity  and  generosity,  to  abstract  ideas  of  equity,  colorinjg 
even  the  closest  legal  argument.  These  are  addressed  in  vain  to  this  court.  Their 
proper  theater  is  the  halls  of  Congress,  for  that  branch  of  the  Government  has  limited 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Claims  to  cases  arising  out  of  contracts  express  or 
implied — contracts  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
an  individual  might  be,  and  to  which  the  ordinary  principles  of  contracts  must  and 
should  apply. 

Then  the  court  proceeded  to  say  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous 
to  depart  from  that  principle,  dangerous  not  only  to  the  &ovemment 
but  dangerous  to  the  individual.     The  rules  of  law  which  govern  the 
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dealings  of  individuals  must  control  those  between  the  Government 
and  its  citizens  for  their  security  and  its  own.  The  dual  character  of 
the  Government  is  recognized — first  it  is  a  sovereign  charged  with 
the  performance  of  certain  public  acts  or  functions;  second,  it  is 
a  business  corporation  making  purchases  and  operating  various  ap- 
pliances in  theperformance  of  its  work. 

The  case  of  Wilson  v.  United  States  (71  Ct.  Cls.,  513)  is  one  that  I 
ask  you  to  consider.  Without  reading  the  opinion  at  length,  I  have 
the  substance  here:  The  double  character  of  the  Government  as 
contractor  and  as  sovereign  can  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  of  its 
transactions.  For  the  acts  of  its  contracting  agents,  within  the  scope 
of  their  authority,  it  is  liable  as  a  contracting  party.  For  the  general 
acts  of  a  military  officer  acting  for  the  public  defense  it  is  not  liable 
as  a  contracting  party,  thougn  the  acts  operated  as  an  interference 
and  directly  prevented  the  performance  or  the  contract. 

Those  authorities  sustain  my  proposition,  that  the  work  which  this 
bill  seeks  to  regulate  is  private  work  and  is  not  subject  to  govern- 
mental control.  Proceeaing  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  tms  bill, 
the  Government  would  invade  private  establishments  and  impose 
upon  them  a  few  of  the  restrictions  that  are  not  imposed  upon  all. 
Tne  bill  would  be  class  legislation,  affecting  only  the  few  employees 
who  happen  to  be  called  upon  at  one  time  or  another  to  take  part  in 
the  production  of  material  which  the  Government  may  acquire  ulti- 
mately, but  in  which  it  has  no  proprietary  interest  at  the  time  the 
work  is  done. 

Mr.  Davenport.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Government  does  not 
extend  over  those  matters? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Oh,  no.  It  has  a  distinct  character  as  a  sovereign 
and  an  equally  distinct  character  as  a  contractor.  In  one  it  is  a  Gov- 
ernment performinuj  public  functions,  and  in  the  other  it  is  a  con- 
tractor carrying  on  its  own  business. 

The  Chairman.  They  mix  strangely,  sometimes,  however. 

Mr.  IIayden.  The  status  in  our  respect  or  in  the  other  is  always 
easily  determined. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  as  an  individual  may  make  a  con- 
tract— a  simple,  ordinary  contract — and  as  a  sovereign  in  law  it  makes 
the  violation  of  any  part  of  that  contract  criminal,  certainly  to  the 
extent  of  the  things  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  think  it  has  that  right  as  a  sovereign. 

The  Chairman.  The  act  of  1892  is  an  illustration  of  that. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  been  sustained  by  the  courts  as  a 
valid  exercise  of  the  Government's  right  to  control  its  own  property. 

Mr.  Davenport.  In  the  character  of  a  sovereign. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  makes  a  contract  with  an  individual  and  enforces 
the  contract  as  a  sovereign,  penally. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes;  because  the  property  dealt  with  is  its  own.  It 
does  not  infringe  private  rights  as  it  would  do  if  this  bill  were  to 
become  a  law  and  it  should  make  contracts  containing  the  proposed 
eight-hour  clause. 

Mr.  Haskins.  In  other  words,  in  buildinjg  a  battle  ship  in  the 
Brooklyn  Navy- Yard  they  are  there  exercising  their  powers,  and 
they  can  control  the  hours  of  labor  there? 

Mr.  Hayden.  In  the  Brooklyn  yard? 

Mr.  Haskins.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hayden.  Yes,  certainly,  because  there  they  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  great  mass  of  citizens  and  do  not  interfere  with 
their  work. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Their  employees  are  their  own. 

Mr.  Hayden.  In  reflating  its  own  property  in  that  way  the 
Government  does  not  impair  the  freedom  or  other  parties. 

Mr.  Haskins.  But  you  take  a  contract  for  the  building  of  a  ship 
at  Newport  News  or  at  Cramps,  for  instance,  under  contract  witn 
the  Cramp  Company,  and  that  vessel  has  got  to  be  built  and  sub- 
mitted and  accepted  as  satisfactory  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.   les,  sir. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Now,  supposing  that  this  bill  became  a  law,  and 
they  were  penalized  in  large  amounts  of  money  for  working  t^n  hours 
a  day,  and  the  vessel  was  completed  and  turned  over,  or,  rather, 
tendered  to  the  Government,  and  the  Government  faDed  to  accept 
it  because  it  did  not  meet  the  specifications;  whose  is  it? 

Mr.  Hayden.  It  belongs  to  the  contractor. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Certainly. 

Mr,  Hayden.  The  vessel  is  constructed  at  the  contractor's  risk. 

Mr.  Haskins.  The  property  is  theirs  if  the  Government  does  not 
take  it? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes,  sir.     . 

Mr.  Davenport.  And  they  could  sell  that  ship  to  any  other 
government? 

Mr.  Hayden.  If  it  be  rejected  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  the  distinction  that  is  being  argued 
for.  I  was  trying  to  locate  where  it  became  a  real  distinction.  What 
would  you  say  oi  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  the  violation  of  an 
ordinary  contract  between  citizens  of  Arizona  a  criminal  offense? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  think  that  would  be  class  legislation,  and  that  it 
would  be  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Haskins.  And  an  interference  with  their  private  rights  imder 
the  Constitution  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes,  sir;  clearly. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  same,  of  course,  with  States? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davenport.  A  fortiori. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  attention  of  this  committee  has  been  called 
several  times  to  the  case  of  Atkin  v,  Kansas  (191  U.  S.,  207),  and  it 
has  been  relied  upon  by  some  as  tending  to  show  that  it  is  competent 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  prescribe  the  length  of  time  that 
laborers  and  mechanics  may  be  permitted  to  work.  I  shall  review 
that  case  with  some  care,  and  snail  show  the  committee  that  the 
Supreme  Court  had  no  intention  whatever,  and  expressly  disclaimed 
any  intention,  of  making  such  a  ruling.  A  statute  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  was  drawn  in  question.  The  operation  was  confined  to  public 
works  of  the  Stat^.  It  provided  that  no  laborer  or  mechanic  m  the 
employ  of  a  contractor  engaged  in  constructing  any  such  public 
work  should  be  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours.  The 
courts  held  that  t-ne  enactment  of  the  statute  was  valid  exercise  by 
the  State  of  its  police  power  and  a  valid  exercise  of  control  of  its 
own  property. 
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t  Mr.  Haskins.  That  case  grew  out  of  the  building  of  a  boulevard? 

Mr.  Haydbn.  Yes;  the  building  of  a  boulevard,  a  public  work  of 
the  State. 

The  Chairman.  Arbitrary,  however,  if  there  was  no  underlying 
reason  for  the  legislation. 

»    Mr.  Hatden.  Can  it  be  objected  to  as  arbitrary  when  it  is  the 
Staters  own  regulation  of  its  own  property? 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it  is  held  not  to  be;  that  is,  where  the 
right  is  an  absolute  proprietary  ri^ht.  I  think  the  best  illustration 
of  that  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  the  opinions  of  the  several 
Attomeys-Oeneral  and  of  the  courts  in  the  oyster  cases,  where  the 
States  are  the  owners  of  the  riparian  rights  and  have  passed  acts 
excluding  citizens  of  other  States  from  oystering  on  the  puolic  ground, 
and  the  case  has  been  brought  into  the  court  under  the  fourteenth 
amendment. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  under  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
that  the  citizens  of  each  State  are  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  the  citizens  of  every  State,  and  the  only  defense  of  the 
States  in  excluding -the  citizens  of  other  States  from  their  oyster 
grounds  is  the  proprietary  right,  and  in  what  I  have  been  pleased 
myself  to  call  an  argument  lodged  with  the  attorney-general  of  New 
Jersey  it  was  illustrated  by  the  statehouse  yard,  which  is  the  abso- 
lute property  of  the  State.  Now,  those  cases  have  all  gone  off  on 
the  point  of  the  absolute  proprietary  right  of  the  State  in  the  soil. 

Mr.  Haskins.  The  State  nas  tne  same  rights  in  streets  and 
highways. 

Mr.  Davenport.  No;  more  and  different.  The  right  in  the  fee 
of  the  shore,  you  might  call  it,  being  out  of  the  hmit  of  the  State,  is 
in  the  State^  and  the  State  in  our  State  deeds  these  oyster  lands. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  correct.  The  same  thine  is  done  here.  I  think 
the  chairman  had  in  mind  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  (four- 
teenth amendment) : 

All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereoi,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immimities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law. 

.  The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  precise  provision,  but  this  was 
pleaded  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  mean  the  clause  relating  to  the  abridgment  of 
privileges  and  immunities? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  do  not  understand  that  such  an  abridgment  has 
ever  been  held  valid. 

The  Chairman.  I  so  understand.  Such  an  adridgment  has  been 
held  valid  in  Virginia  and  in  Maryland.  The  New  Jersey  case  was 
not  decided,  because  they  were  satisfied  in  the  cases  that  were  pend- 
ing with  the  decisions  that  preceded  them. 

Mr.  Hayden.  In  disposing  of  oyster  beds,  covering  the  beds  of 
pubUc  waters,  the  State  disposes  of  its  own  property.  It  can  sell 
its  lands  to  anyone  that  it  pleases  and  can  exclude  from  them  anyone 
that  it  sees  fit'  to  exclude.  But  the  State  could  not  deny  to  citizens 
of  other  States  the  right  to  navigate  its  waters. 
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The  Chairman.  But  the  questions  did  not  arise  under  sale;  they 
arose  under  statutes  which  provided  that  none  but  the  citizens  of 
the  State  should  oyster  on  the  grounds  free  to  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Tjie  State  can  give  away  its  property  as  well  as  sell 
it.  The  oysters  being  its  property,  the  State  can  give  the  privilege 
of  dredging  to  one  person  or  to  a  class  of  persons.  It  can  give 
that  privilege  to  its  own  citizens  and  exclude  those  of  other  State® 
without  abridging  rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to  the  people 
of  the  country  in  general. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  what  the  court  has  held,  but  it  seems 
to  me  from  recollection — 1  have  not  read  any  of  those  cases  in  ten 
years — that  that  very  distinction  you  mentioned  in  regard  to  the 
boulevard  in  the  Kansas  case  being  pubUc  property  was  very  nicely 
drawn. 

Mr.  Hayden.  But  is  not  the  principle  the  same?  In  one  case 
the  State,  having  title  to  an  oyster  bed,  sees  fit  to  make  a  certain  dis- 
position of  it  and  does  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  suggesting. 

Mr.  Hayden.  In  the  case  of  Atkin  v.  Kansas  the  State  sought  to 
regulate  in  a  particular  way  the  management  of  its  property. 

The  Chairman.  Municipal  property. 

Mr.  Hayden.  A  municipality  is  an  agency  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  court  held. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  decisions  are  consistent.  In  both  cases  it  was 
held  that  the  State  could  exercise  control  over  its  own  property  in  a 
manner  not  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  oyster  bed  cases  the  court  held  merely  that  the  privilege  of  appro- 
priatmg  oysters  was  not  a  public  right  or  privilege,  and  that  neither 
the  public  in  general  nor  the  citizens  of  other  States  in  particular  could 
claim  that  they  were  entitled  to  share  it  with  the  citizens  of  the  State 
owning  the  beds.  The  privilege  was  the  State's  own  property  which 
it  could  sell  or  give  away  as  it  pleased. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  And  therein  lies  the  distinction  between  the  act  of 
1892  and  the  pending  bill.  The  act  of  1892  carried -the  Government's 
regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  laborers  and  mechanics  to  the  fullest 
limit  sanctioned  by  law.  The  reflation  was  extended  to  cover  all 
of  its  employees  and  all  of  its  public  works.  To  go  beyond  that  and 
control  the  private  dealings  of  individuals  would  be  in  excess  of  the 
powers  of  the  General  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Not  as  a  part  of  this  argument,  but  do  you  happen 
to  know  why  it  is  that  under  the  statutes  of  Kansas  and  Ohio,  wmch 
practically  enacted  this  legislation — this  bill — with  the  criminal  pro- 
visions or  the  act  of  1892  attached  to  it,  there  has  never  been  any 
attempt,  so  far  as  litigation  shows,  to  enforce  the  act,  otherwise  than 
on  puDlic  work? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  read  one  case  on  that  point  this  morning,  the  one 
reported  in  55  Federal  Reporter.  It  erew  out  of  an  attempt  to 
apply  the  eight-hour  law  of  1892  to  work  done  under  a  contract  for 
tne  construction  of  two  stone  barges. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  United  States  sought  to  enforce  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but,  for  instance,  the  State  of  Ohio  had  a 
statute. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Being  the  bill  under  consideration,  enlarged  to 
reach  municipalities. 

Mr.  Haydbn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  the  criminal  provisions  attached  to  it. 
That  is  substantially  the  Kansas  statute;  it  is  taken  from  this  bill* 
Now^  they  both  had  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  contracts  for 
pubhc  work 

Mr.  HATDBN..Yes. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  By  way  of  making  improvements, 
excavations,  and  public  things  of  that  sort ;  but  I  simply  wanted  to 
inquire  if  you  hap]>ened  to  £iow,  so  far  as  litigation  discloses,  that 
there  has  never  been  any  attempt  in  those  States  to  enforce  those 
acts  in  their  application  to  State  supplies. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Contracts  for  the  delivery  of  chattels? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  assume  that  the  States  understood  that  the  laws 
were  not  appUcable  to  such  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  by  their  terms,  if  this  one  is. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  laws  were  unconstitutional  as  apphed  to  such 
contracts.     They  may  have  known  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  only  wanted  to  know  if  in  your  investigations 
you  had  inquired  as  to  the  facts? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Emery.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  other  statute  is 
broader  than  and  goes  much  further  than  the  Kansas  statute.  One 
of  the  points  raised  in  the  Ohio  case  was  that  the  State  was  seeking 
to  limit  the  contractual  rights  of  a  municipalitj  in  regard  to  purely 
local  matters,  just  as  in  this  case  they  tried  to  inhibit  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  a  private  individual. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  was  the  work  that  the 
Compaq  was  doing? 

Mr.  Emery.  You  mean  in  the  Cleveland  case? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Emery.  They  were  building  a  sewer.  The  city  of  Cleveland 
had  control  there  and  not  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  the  Kansas  case 
the  municipality  was  only  an  agent. 

The  Chairman.  The  courts  held  differently,  that  was  all.  My 
interruption  was  only  to  learn  whether  in  the  course  of  their  in* 
vestigations  anybody  had  come  into  possession  of  the  reasons  why 
those  States  had  not  attempted  to  enforce  this  legislation  in  these 
States,  like  the  bill  we  are  considering  in  those  respects  in  which  we 
are  contemplating  this  bill  will  be  operative. 

Mr.  Hayden.  in  the  Atkin  case  the  work  in  question  was  being 
done  under  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  boulevard  owned  by  a 
mimicipality.  The  contractor  was  indicted  for  requiring  or  permit- 
tine  a  laborer  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  daily.  After  judgment 
in  trie  State  courts  the  case  came  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  tne  United 
States  on  writ  of  error,  and  the  latter  court,  in  a  most  interesting  and 
elaborate  opinion,  reviewed  it  as  follows: 

No  queetion  arises  herejas  to  the  power  of  a  State,  consistently  with  the  Federal 
Constitution,  to  make  it  a  criminal  onense  for  an  employer  in  purely  private  work  in 
which  the  public  has  no  concern  to  permit  or  to  require  his  employees  to  perform 


daily  labor  in  excess  of  a  prescribed  number  of  hours.    One  phase  of  that  general 

auestion  was  considered  in  Holden  v.  Hardy  (169  IT.  8.,  366),  in  which  it  was  held  l^t 
[le  Constitution  of  the  United  States  did  not  forbid  a  State  from  enacting  a  statute 
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providing — as  did  the  statute  of  Utah  there  involved — that  in  all  underground  mines 
or  workings  and  in  smelters  and  other  institutions  for  the  reduction  or  refining  of  ores 
or  metals,  the  period  of  the  employment  of  workmen  should  be  eight  hours  per  day, 
except  in  cases  of  emergenc]^  when  life  or  property  is  in  imminent  danger.  In  respect 
of  that  statute,  this  court  said:  **The  enactment  does  not  profess  to  limit  the  hours  of 
all  workmen,  but  merely  those  who  are  employed  in  underground  mines,  or  in  the 
■melting,  reduction,  or  refining  of  ores  or  metals.  These  employments,  when  too  long 
pursued,  the  legislature  has  judged  to  be  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  employees, 
and  so  long  as  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  this  is  so,  its  decision 
upon  this  subject  can  not  be  reviewed  by  the  Federal  courts.  While  the  general  experi- 
ence of  mankind  may  justify  us  in  believing  that  men  may  engage  in  ordinary  employ- 
mentd  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  without  injury  to  their  health,  it  does  not  follow 
that  labor  for  the  same  length  of  time  is  innocuous  when  carried  on  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  where  the  operative  is  deprived  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  and  is 
frequently  subjected  to  foul  atmosphere  and  a  very  high  temperature,  or  to  the  influ- 
ence of  noxious  gases,  generated  by  the  processes  of  refining  or  smelting. '' 

As  sdready  stated,  no  such  question  is  presented  by  the  present  record,  for  the 
work  to  which  the  complaint  refers  is  that  performed  on  behalf  of  a  municipal  cor- 
poration, not  private  work  for  private  parties.  Whether  a  similar  statute  applied 
to  laborers  or  employees  in  purely  private  work  would  be  constitutional  is  a  ques- 
tion of  very  large  import,  which  we  have  no  occasion  now  to  determine  or  even  to 
consider. 

Again  it  was  said: 

It  may  be  that  the  State,  in  enacting  the  statute,  intended  to  give  its  sanction  to 
the  view  held  by  many,  that,  all  things  considered,  the  general  welfare  of  employees, 
mechanics,  and  workmen,  upon  whom  rest  a  portion  of  the  burdens  of  government, 
will  be  subserved  if  labor  performed  for  eight  continuous  hours  was  taken  to  be  a 
full  day's  work;  that  the  restriction  of  a  day's  work  to  that  number  of  hours  would 
promote  morality,  improve  the  physical  and  intellectual  condition  of  laborers  and 
workmen,  and  enable  them  the  better  to  dischaiige  the  duties  appertaining  to  citizen- 
ship. We  have  no  occasion  to  consider  these  questions,  or  to  aetermine  upon  which 
side  is  the  sounder  reason;  for,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  controlling 
the  enactment  of  the  statute  in  question,  we  can  imagine  no  possible  ground  to  dis- 
pute the  power  of  the  State  to  declare  th^t  no  one  undertaking  work /or  it  or  for  one 
of  iU  municipal  agencies — 

Those  words  '^for  it  or  for  one  of  its  municipal  agencies"  are 
italicized  by  the  court — 

should  permit  or  require  an  employee  on  such  work  to  labor  in  excess  of  eight  hours 
esuch  day,  and  to  inflict  punishment  upon  those  who  are  embraced  by  sucn  regiUa- 
tions  and  yet  disregard  them.  It  can  not  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  liberty  of  any  con- 
tractor that  he  be  allowed  to  do  public  work  in  any  mode  he  may  choose  to  adopt, 
without  regurd  to  the  wishes  of  the  State. 

Again,  summing  up  the  conclusions  that  had  been  announced  and 
reiterating  the  distinction  between  public  work  and  private  work, 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  said: 

We  rest  our  decision  upon  the  bioad  ground  that  the  work,  being  of  a  public  charac- 
ter, absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  State  and  its  municipal  agents  acting  by  its 
authority,  it  is  for  the  State  to  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  it  will  permit 
work  of  that  kind  to  be  done,  its  action  touching  such  a  matter  is  final  so  long  as  it 
does  not,  by  its  regulations,  infringe  the  personal  rights  of  others;  and  that  has  not 
been  done. 

The  court  forebore  to  say,  and  disclaimed  any  intention  of  saying, 
that  it  would  be  competent  for  the  Federal  Government,  or  even  for  a 
State,  to  forbid  individuals  to  make  any  bargain  that  they  please  with 
respect  to  the  purchase  or  the  sale  of  labor,  where  the  prohibition  has 
no  oasis  other  than  the  fact  that  the  product  of  that  labor  is  ultimately 
to  become  the  property  of  the  (government. 

The  Chairman.  Even  the  statute  of  Kansas  was  upheld,  with  the 
Chief  Justice  and  Justice  Brewer  and  Justice  Peckham  dissenting, 
was  it  not  f 
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Mr.  Haskins.  You  understand  that  a  dissentint^  opinion  is  not  the 
authority  of  law,  is  it? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Tliree  mtunbers  of  the  court — the  Chi  ?f  Justice,  Mr. 
Justice  Brewer,  and  Mr.  Justice  Peckham — dissented.  The  grounds 
of  their  dissent  were  not  given. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  the  case  may  come  before  the  court  in  other 
aspects,  and  three  members  dissent  from  the  opinion,  it  is  indicative 
of  what  might  happen. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  But  it  would  not  be  right  to  assume  that  their  dissent- 
ing opinion  was  based  upon  anything  but  the  question  that  was  prop- 
erly before  the  court  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  so.  The  court  here  held  that  the  Kansas  act 
was  valid  as  applied  to  public  works. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  If  the  dissenting  opinion  means  anything,  and  I  think 
it  does,  the  application  would  be  tnat  inasmuch  as  they  said  nothing, 
they  did  not  agree  with  the  opinion  that  was  reached'^ 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  they  held  the  act  to  be  an  infrmgement  of  the 
right  of  individuals  to  contract  for  labor — its  purchase  or  its  sale. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  case  of  Ix)chner  i\  The  People  of  the  State  of  New 
York  (198  U.  S.,  45)  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  we  shall  do  well  to  give  it  further  consideration.  That 
was  an  indictment  under  a  statute  of  the  State  of  New  York  which, 
among  other  things,  limited  the  hours  of  labor  permitted  in  bakeries. 
The  State  courts  neld  the  statute  valid,  but  on  writ  of  error  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  it  was  held  to  be  class  legislation 
ana  repugnant  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Justice  Peckham,  deUvering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
said: 

The  indictment,  it  will  be  seen,  charges  that  the  plaintiff  in  error  violated  the 
one  hundred  and  tenth  section  of  article  8,  chapter  415,  of  the  laws  of  1897,  known 
as  the  labor  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  that  he  wrongfully  and  unlawfidly 
required  and  permitted  an  employee  working  for  him  to  work  more  than  sixty  hours 
in  one  week.  There  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  opinions  delivered  in  this  case,  either 
in  the  supreme  court  or  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State,  which  construes  the  section, 
in  using  the  word  "required,"  as  referring  to  any  physical  force  bein^  used  to  obtain 
the  labor  of  an  employee.  It  is  assumed  that  tne  word  means  nothing  more  than 
the  requirement  arisine  from  voluntary  contract  for  such  labor  in  excess  of  the  number 
of  hours  specified  in  the  statute.  There  is  no  pretense  in  any  of  the  opinions  that 
the  statute  was  intended  to  meet  a  case  of  involuntary  labor  m  any  form.  All  the 
opinions  assume  that  there  is  no  real  distinction,  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned, 
between  the  words  "required"  and  "permitted."  The  mandate  of  the  statute  that 
"no  employee  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work,"  is  the  substantial  equivalent 
oi  an  enactment  that  "no  employee  shall  contract  or  agree  to  work,"  more  'than 
ten  hours  per  day,  and  as  there  is  no  provision  for  special  emergencies  the  statute  is 
mandatory  in  all  cases.  It  is  not  an  act  merely  fixing  the  number  of  hours  which 
shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  work,  but  an  absolute  prohibition  upon  the  employer, 
permitting,  under  any  circumstances,  more  than  ten  hours'  work  to  be  done  in  his 
establishment.  The  employee  may  desire  to  earn  the  extra  money,  which  would 
arise  from  his  working  more  than  the  prescribed  time,  but  this  statute  forbids  the 
employer  from  permitting  the  employee  to  earn  it. 

Again  it  is  said : 

It  must,  of  course,  be  conceded  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  valid  exercise  of  thejpolice 
power  by  the  State.  There  is  no  dispute  concerning  this  general  xnopoeition.  Other- 
wise the  fourteenth  amendment  would  have  no  emcacy  and  the  legtalatures  of  the 
States  would  have  unbounded  power,  and  it  would  be  enough  to  say  that  if  any  piece  of 
legislation  was  enacted  to  conserve  the  morals,  the  health,  or  the  safety  of  the  people. 
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Buch  legislation  would  be  valid,  no  matter  how  abeolutely  without  foundation  the 
daim  might  be.  The  claim  of  the  police  power  would  be  a  mere  pretext— become 
another  and  delusive  name  for  the  supreme  sovereiffntv  of  the  8tate  to  be  exercised 
free  from  constitutional  restraint.  This  is  not  contended  for  before  this  court.  There- 
fore, where  legislation  of  this  character  is  concerned  and  where  the  protection  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  is  sought,  the  question  necessarily  arises :  Is  this  a  fair,  reasonable, 
and  appropriate  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State,  or  is  it  an  unreasonable, 
unnecessary,  and  arbitrarv  interference  with  the  right  of  the  individual  to  his  personal 
liberty  or  to  enter  into  tnoee  contracts  in  relation  to  labor  which  may  seem  to  him 
appropriate  or  necessaiy  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family?  Of  course  the 
liberty  of  contract  relatmg  to  labor  includes  both  parties  to  it.  The  one  has  as  much 
right  to  purchase  as  the  other  to  sell  labor. 

Again : 

It  is  manifest  to  us  that  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor  as  provided  for  in  this 
section  of  the  statute  under  which  the  indictment  was  found,  and  the  plaintiff  con- 
victed, has  no  such  direct  relation  to  and  no  such  substantial  effect  upon  the  health  of 
the  employee  as  to  justify  us  in  regarding  the  section  as  really  a  health  law.  It  seems 
to  us  tnat  the  real  ol^ect  and  purpose  were  simply  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  be- 
tween the  master  ana  his  employees  Tall  being  men,  sui  juris)  in  a  private  business, 
not  dangerous  in  any  degree  to  morals  or  in  any  real  and  substantial  degree  to  the 
health  of  the  employees.  Under  such  circumstances  the  freedom  of  master  and 
employee  to  contract  with  each  other  in  relation  to  their  employment,  and  in  defining 
the  same^  can  not  be  prohibited  or  interfered  with  without  violating  the  Federu 
Oonstitution. 

The  case  of  Ellis  et  al.  v.  The  United  States  (206  U.  S.,  246)  has 
been  referred  to  frequently  in  the  course  of  these  hearings.  One 
of  the  cases  decided  was  an  indictment  in  which  the  defendant  was 
charged  with  a  violation  of  the  eight-hour  law  of  1892,  in  that  he, 
being  engaged  in  the  construction  of  wharves  and  docks  which 
were  being  ouilt  under  contract  with  the  United  States,  permitted 
laborers  to  work  more  that  eight  hours  daily. 

The  Chairman:  That  was  a  number  of  cases  consolidated. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes.  The  various  cases  which  were  passed  on  were 
not,  by  any  means,  identical  in  fact.  I  call  attention  to  the  one 
which  dealt  with  the  construction  of  a  pier.  It  was  contended  that 
there  was  an  emergency  such  as  to  justify  the  employment  of  men 
more  than  eight  hours,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  act 
of  1892.  It  appeared  that  the  contractor  was  limited  in  time  and 
would  incur  a  large  penalty  if  he  faDed  to  complete  the  pier  in  due 
course.  He  had  experienced  trouble  in  procurmg  piling  and  other 
materials  and  encountered  some  trouble  from  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions. He  did  permit  his  men  to  work  for  more  than  eight  hours 
daily.  The  court  said  that  there  was  no  emergency  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act;  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  business  convenience. 
The  emergencv  clause  of  the  present  bill  is  the  same  in  legal  effect  as 
that  containea  in  the  act  of  1892.  The  language  contained  in  the  two 
may  not  be  identical,  but  it  would  be  given  the  same  construction. 
The  court  said : 

In  Ellis's  case  the  plaintiff  in  error  agreed  to  ct)nKtruct  and  complete  pior  No.  2  at 
the  Boston  Navy- Yard,  within  six  months,  according  to  certain  specifications  and  at 
a  certain  price.  He  found  more  difficulty  than  he  expected,  altnough  he  expected 
some  trouble,  in  getting  certain  oak  and  pine  piles  called  for  by  the  contract,  and, 
having  been  delated  by  that  cause,  he  permitted  his  associate  in  the  business  to 
employ  men  for  ^lne  hours,  in  the  hurry  to  get  the  work  done.  The  judge  instructed 
the  jury  that  the  evidence  did  not  show  an  "extraordinary  emergency"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act.  The  judge  was  right  in  ruling  upon  the  matter.  Even  if ,  as  in 
other  instances,  a  nice  case  might  be  left  to  the  jury,  what  emergencies*  are  i^nthin  the 
statute  is  merely  a  constituent  element  of  a  question  of  law,  since  thu  determination 
of  that  element  determines  the  extent  of  the  statutory  pnihihition  and  is  material 
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only  to  that  end.  The  ruling  was  c»rrect.  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the 
disappointment  of  a  contractor  with  regard  to  obtaining  some  of  his  materials,  a  mat- 
ter which  he  knew  involved  some  diflficulty  of  which  he  took  the  risk,  does  not  create 
such  an  emergency  as  is  a)ntemplated  in  the  exception  to  the  law.  Again,  the  con- 
struction of  the  pier  was  desirable  for  the  more  convenient  repair  of  warships,  but  it 
was  not  essential.  Vessels  had  been  docked  without  it  since  1835  or  1836,  so  that  there 
was  no  hot  haste  on  that  account,  if  under  any  circumstances  that  kind  of  need  would 
have  been  enough. 

The  question  as  to  what  would  constitute  an  emergency  within  the 
meaning  of  this  bill  has  arisen  several  times  in  the  course  of  these 
hearings.  Advocates  of  the  bill  have  suggested  that  where  the  suc- 
cess of  an  extensive  operation  is  at  staxe,  such  as  the  boring  of  a 
large  cylinder,  or  the  neating  of  metal  to  be  converted  into  armor 
plate,  there  would  be  an  emergency  which  would  justify  their  work- 
mg  the  men  more  than  eight  hours.  But  it  is  clear  that  under  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  just  cited  business  convenience  would 
afford  no  excuse.  To  constitute  an  emergency  there  must  have  been 
a  casualty,  by  breakage,  fire,  flood,  or  something  of  that  description, 
or  else  the  life  of  a  human  being  must  be  imperiled.  There  would  be 
no  justification  in  continuing  a  laborer  or  mechanic  at  his  work  for 
more  than  eight  hours  in  the  belief  (there  could  be  no  certainty)  that 
the  success  of  the  •operation  would  be  imperiled  by  putting  a  new 
man  in  his  place.  There  would  be 'the  belief  that  failure  and  loss 
would  ensue — there  might  be  practical  certainty  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  new  man  for  the  one  in  charge  of  the  operation  would 
imperil  the  result  and  involve  the  loss  of  material  worth  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars;  but  that  would  not  be  an  emergency  contemplated 
by  the  pending  bill.  In  such  a  predicament  the  contractor  would  be 
confronted  with  the  choice  of  working'  his  iien  overtime  and  paying 
a  penalty  of  $5  per  man  or  of  the  losing  of  material  worth  thousands 
of  dollars. 

Mr.  Emery.  The  fact  that  the  contractor  honestly  believed  that 
there  was  such  an  emergency  would  not  avoid  the  penalty  either. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  would  not  justify  him.  As  I  say,  there  might 
be  the  strongest  kind  of  probability^  that  his  property  would  be 
imperiled,  but  there  would  not  be  the  certainty  necessary  to  excuse 
him. 

The  Chairman  has  called  attention  to  some  other  portions  of  this 
opinion.  Aside  from  the  indictment  against  Ellis,  the  opinion  relates 
to  an  indictment  against  the  Eastern  Dredging  Company,  and  the 
court  was  called  upon  to  say  who  were  and  who  were  not  laborers 
and  mechanics  within  the  meaning  of  the  eight-hour  law  of  1892, 
and  what  were  and  were  not  public  works,  although,  perhaps,  prop- 
erly classed  as  pubUc  work.  The  dredging  of  a  channel  was  held  to 
be  public  work,  though  it  did  not  fall  withm  the  designation  '^pubUc 
works."  That  distinction,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  witn  the 
Question  before  us.  Here,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  we  are 
aealing  with  private  work.  The  bill  does  not  relate  to  ^*  public, 
work"  or  ^^ public  works." 

Mr.  Haskins.  There  is  a  sentence  there  in  Justice  Holmes's  opinion, 
on  page  259,  in  the  first  paragraph: 

The  language  of  the  acts  is  "public  works  of  the  United  States."  As  the  works 
are  things  upon  which  the  labor  is  expended,  the  most  natural  meaning  of  "of  the 
United  States"  is  belonging  to  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Hayden.  Yes,  sir.  Ownership  of  the  property  involved  has 
been  the  test  by  which  the  courts  nave  determined  whether  works 
were  public  or  private.  I  have  another  authority  for  the  proposition 
that  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  general  or  a  purely  arbi- 
trary limitation  applied  to  labor  not  employed  by  the  Government 
or  on  its  public  works  would  be  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  men 
which  the  Constitution  was  designed  to  protect.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
m  his  Rights  of  Man  (p.  106)  said: 

Jilf  jany  section  of  aociety  endeavors  to  prevent  any  man  from  working  and  from 
enjoying  the  product  of  his  work,  that  section  of  society  is  unjust.  If  anv  oiganization 
undertakes  to  prevent  any  man  from  working  when  he  will,  where  he  will,  for  whom  he 
will,  and  at  wnat  wa^es  he  will,  that  organization  violates  the  essential  right  of  labor. 
It  is  not  primarily  the  enemy  of  labor  for  every  man  to  work,  and  every  man  has  a 
right  to  the  product  of  his  industry. 

Judge  Cooley,  too,  in  his  work  on  Torts,  says  this,  and  I  think  it  is 
well  worthy  of  careful  consideration: 

The  final  test  of  what  is  a  reasonable  regulation  must  be  found  in  the  legislative 
judgment,  unless  the  Constitution  has  provisions  on  the  subject .  What  the  legislature 
ordains  and  the  Constitution  does  not  prohibit  must  be  lawful .  But  if  the  Constitution 
does  no  more  than  to  provide  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property^  except  by  due  process  of  law,  it  makes  an  important  provision  on  the  subject, 
oecause  it  is  an  important  part  of  civil  liberty  to  have  the  nght  to  follow  all  lawful 
employments.  Regulations  invidiously  framed  to  exclude  persons  or  classes  must  be 
held  forbidden  by  tne  constitutional  provisions  referred  to. 

I  desire  to  say  just  one  word  upon  the  economic  and  practical  side 
of  the  question. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Before  you  leave  the  legal  proposition  I  want  to  ask 
you  one  question.  There  has  been  reference  made  g[uite  a  number  of 
times  to  the  Ohio  case — of  the  Cleveland  Construction  Company. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes,  sir.  I  forbore  to  touch  upon  that  at  all,  because 
it  was  most  elaborately  discussed  by  Mr.  Davenport  in  his  opening 
ar^ment  and  appears  at  length  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  committee  on  pages  20  to  25,  both  inclusiTe. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  was  not  here  at  that  time.  I  wish  you  would  note 
now  the  proper  citation. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Sixty-seven  Ohio  State  Reports,  197.  Proceeding 
with  the  economic  and  practical  features  of  the  question:  Your  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  Labor  Bulletin  No.  71  issued  by  the  Depart- 
inent  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  what  is  said  therein  of  the  con- 
ditions which  have  prevailed  among  the  laborers  and  the  mechanics 
of  the  United  States  in  various  trades  for  some  years  past.  It  shows 
that  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  those  conditions. 
There  .has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed. There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  wages  paid.  There 
nas  been  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  but  not  as  great  as  the 
increase  in  wages.  There  has  been  a  diminution  of  the  hours  of 
labor.  That,  1  submit,  shows  a  healthy  condition  of  affairs,  a  steady 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  laborers  and  workmen  in  the  country. 
We  believe  that  it  is  due  to  increased  efficiency  on  their  part  and 
to  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  and  also  to  the  pros- 
perous business  conditions  that  prevailed  m  the  country  imtil  the 
unhappy  incidents  of  the  past  year.  The  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  laborer  and  mechanic  is  shown  graphically  by  a  plat  on 
page  7  of  the  Bulletin,  No.  71,  of  the  Bureau  or  Labor,  published  in 
Jiuy,  1907.  I  ask  that  the  committee  include  that  in  the  report  of 
its  proceedings. 
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I  desire  also  to  call  the  committee's  special  attention  to  certain 
diagrams  published  in  Bulletin  No.  54,  wnich  represent  the  average 
wages  paid  and  the  average  hours  of  daily  labor  performed  in  this 
country,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.  I  desire  to 
say  that  it  shows  throughout  the  various  trades,  such  as  blacksmiths, 
boiler  makers,  bricklayers,  compositors,  iron  molders,  machinists, 
laborers  in  general,  that  the  wages  paid  in  this  coimtry  are  higher 
than  they  are  anywhere  else  in  tne  world.  The  hours  of  labor  here 
compare  very  favorably  with  those  prevailing  in  other  countries.  '  Mr. 
Gompers  was  wrong  in  the  rule  which  he  announced,  that  the  shorter 
the  hours  of  labor  the  higher  the  wages,  not  per  hour,  but  per  day. 
I  think  that  is  a  false  rule  and  that  the  committee  will  see  that  it 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  tables  to  which  I  have  referred. 

At  the  hearing  yesterday,. Mr.  Gompers,  appearing  as  an  advocate 
of  the  bill,  made  a  statement  that  was  by  no  means  applicable  to  the 
question  which  you  have  under  consideration.  He  remarked  that 
those  who  had  appeared  before  you  opposing  the  bill  had  brought 
about  a  condition  of  things  which  outlawed  the  labor  imions  pursu- 
ing what  he  admitted  to  be  the  ordinary  operations  of  organized  labor. 
He  referred  to  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and  the  recent  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  None  of  these  things  dealt  with  the  right  of 
Congress  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor.  We  all  know  that  the  per- 
sons who  have  appeared  before  you  in  opposition  to  this  bill  tooK  no 
Eart  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Act.  It  was  passed 
efore  their  day.  It  was  not  passed  at  their  instance  or  for  their 
benefit,  but  to  preserve  the  interests  of  the  public  in  interstate  com- 
merce. The  Supreme  Court  has  interpreted  it,  and  we  find  in  its 
decisions  no  more  than  this,  that  every  man,  be  he  a  capitalist  or 
laborer,  must  obey  the  law.  Before  the  law  all  persons  are  and 
should  be  equal — every  one  will  receive  fair  treatment  from  the 
courts  of  the  TJnited  States.  I  submit  that  it  is  not  becoming  in  any 
citizen  to  criticise  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  least  of  all,  the  court  of 
last  resort. 

It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Gompers  that  he  had  considered  it  desirable 
to  have  present  at  these  hearings  certain  representatives  of  organized 
labor,  being  of  the  notion  that  they  would  have  a  deterring  effect 
upon  those  who  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  That  I  resent. 
The  committee  has  seen  the  men  who  have  appeared  here  opposing 
the  bill.  They  have  been  earnest,  and  I  believe  that  you  must  have 
been  convinced  of  their  honesty.  No  matter  whetner  you  agree 
with  their  views  or  not,  you  must  know  that  they  spoke  from  sincere 
conviction  when  they  said  that  the  bill  if  enacted  would  render  it 
impossible  for  them  to  continue  dealing  with  the  Governemnt;  that 
the  eight-hour  regulation  contemplated  could  not  be  put  in  operation  ; 
that  it  would  interfere  with  or  prevent  certain  things  that  are  carried 
on  in  their  industries;  that  it  would  greatly  increase  the  cost  of 
materials  and  articles  that  they  produce  under  contract  with  the 
Government;  that  they  could  not  conduct  their  plants  with  part  of 
their  men,  working  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  engaged  in  doing  work 
under  Government  contracts,  and  another  part  of  them  engaged  in 

Erivate  work  employed  on  a  ten  or  a  nine  hour  schedule.  Thej  said 
irther  that  under  the  conditions  now  prevailing  throughout  the 
coimtry,  plants  engaged  exclusively  in  work  for  tne  general  trade, 
and  whicn  employ  tneir  men  for  nine  or  ten  hours  daily  with  the 
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privilege  of  overtime  work,  would  be  driven  out  of  business  if  they 
accepted  Government  contracts  and  adopted  the  eight-hour  day. 
They  were  sincere  in  all  that. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  bill,  if  enacted,  would  have  a 
more  far-reaching  and  a  more  detrimental  effect  upon  the  industries 
of  this  country  and  would  prove  a  greater  obstacle  to  the  return  of 
its  industrial  prosperity  than  any  measure  conceivable.  I  submit 
that  it  would  be  class  legislation  of  the  most  pronounced  type.  Finan- 
cial and  commercial  disaster,  not  only  to  the  manufacturers  and  capital- 
ists^ but  to  the  employees  who  look  to  them  for  their  daily  wages  and 
their  livings,  would  ensue. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  conclude,  Mr.  Hayden,  I  suppose  you 
have  considered  the  question.  Do  you  think  that  anything  could  be 
said  as  bearing  upon  the  proposed  measure  on  the  difference  between 
the  sovereignty  of  the  National  Government  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  States,  the  one  being  primary  and  absolute  and  constitutions 
acting  only  as  a  limitation  on  the  legislatures,  and  the  one  acting 
only  by  reason  of  powers  specifically  granted  ? 

Mr.  IIayden.  I  can  not  do  better,  sir,  than  read  to  you  the  fifth 
amendment  and  the  first  paragraph  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  Unitecf  States.  One  operates  to  restrain  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  other  the  States,  but  the  restrictions 
are  substantially  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  that  is  not  the  idea.  In  a  State  con- 
stitution we  look  for  the  power  to  restrain  the  legislature;  in  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  we  search  for  the  power  to  authorize  the  legislative 
act. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Also,  I  think,  for  restrictions.  Take  the  bill  of 
rights  ^dded  by  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  That  restricted 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  in  a  great  many  particulars. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true;  but  take  the  general  proposition, 
the  General  Government  in  a  general  way  derives  its  power  from  a 
constitution. 

Mr.  Hayden.  And  is  limited  by  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  State  legislature  finds  the  constitution 
but  a  limitation  on  its  powers.  Now,  is  there  anything  to  be  extracted 
from  that  which  would  have  any  bearing  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  Davenport.  The  Federal  Government  is  one  of  enumerated 
powers  and  the  State  government  has  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty 
except  so  far  as  they  are  limited  by  the  State  constitution  and  by 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  the  act  might  be  perfectly  consti- 
tutional, under  the  State  constitution,  but  no  power  found  to  support 
it  under  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Very  true,  but  the  effect  of  a  State  constitution  is 
the  same  in  this  respect  that  each  curbs  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  departments. 

The  Chairman.  One  curbs  by  forbidding  and  the  other  curbs  by 
silence. 

Mr.  Hayden.  There  are  positive  prohibitions  contained  in  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  they  are  not  so  much  in  question  here. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Surely  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  drawn  in  question  here. 
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privilege  of  overtime  work,  would  be  driven  out  of  business  if  they 
accepted  Government  contracts  and  adopted  the  eight-hour  day. 
They  were  sincere  in  all  that. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  bill,  if  enacted,  would  have  a 
more  far-reaching  and  a  more  detrimental  effect  upon  the  industries 
of  this  country  and  would  prove  a  greater  obstacle  to  the  return  of 
its  industrial  prosperity  than  any  measure  conceivable.  I  submit 
that  it  would  be  class  legislation  of  the  most  pronounced  type.  Finan- 
cial and  commercial  disaster,  not  only  to  the  manufacturers  and  capital- 
ists^ but  to  the  employees  who  look  to  them  for  their  daily  wa'ges  and 
their  livings,  would  ensue. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  conclude,  Mr.  Hayden,  I  suppose  vou 
have  considered  the  question.  Do  you  think  that  anything  could  be 
said  as  bearing  upon  the  proposed  measure  on  the  difference  between 
the  sovereignty  of  the  National  Government  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  States,  the  one  being  primary  and  absolute  and  constitutions 
acting  only  as  a  limitation  on  the  legislatures,  and  the  one  acting 
only  Dv  reason  of  powers  specifically  granted  ? 

Mr.  IIayden.  I  can  not  do  better,  sir,  than  read  to  you  the  fifth 
amendment  and  the  first  paragraph  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States.  One  operates  to  restrain  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  other  the  States,  but  the  restrictions 
are  substantially  the  same. 

The  Chahiman.  Yes;  but  that  is  not  the  idea.  In  a  State  con- 
stitution we  look  for  the  power  to  restrain  the  legislature;  in  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  we  search  for  the  power  to  authorize  the  legislative 
act. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Also,  I  think,  for  restrictions.  Take  the  bill  of 
rights  ^dded  by  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  That  restricted 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  in  a  great  manv  particulars. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true;  but  take  tne  general  proposition, 
the  General  Government  in  a  general  way  derives  its  power  from  a 
constitution. 

Mr.  Hayden.  And  is  limited  by  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  State  legislature  finds  the  constitution 
but  a  limitation  on  its  powers.  Now,  is  there  anything  to  be  extracted 
from  that  which  would  have  any  bearing  on  this  bill  s 

Mr.  Davenport.  The  Federal  Government  is  one  of  enumerated 
powers  and  the  State  government  has  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty 
except  so  far  as  they  are  limited  by  the  State  constitution  and  by 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  the  act  might  be  perfectly  consti- 
tutional, under  the  State  constitution,  but  no  power  round  to  support 
it  under  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Very  true,  but  the  effect  of  a  State  constitution  is 
the  same  in  this  respect  that  each  curbs  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  departments. 

The  Chairman.  One  curbs  by  forbidding  and  the  other  curbs  by 
silence. 

Mr.  Hayden.  There  are  positive  prohibitions  contained  in  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  they  are  not  so  much  in  question  here. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Surely  the  fiifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  drawn  in  question  here. 
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The  Chairman.  There  is  not  any  question  about  that,  but  they 
are  not  drawn  in  question  in  the  matter  I  was  trying  to  inquire 
about. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Perhaps  I  did  not  understand  the  question. 

(The  chart  above  referred  to  is  here  set  out  in  the  record  as  follows :) 

(Thereupon,  at  12.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEHEHT  OF  MB.  DANIEL  DAVENFOET. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Not  to  detain  the  committee  very  long,  knowing 
you  are  very  busy  men,  I  will  say  that  I  wanted  to  talk  about  one  or 
two  aspects  of  this  matter  that  occurred  to  me.  We  all  listened  with 
interest,  and  I  think  with  conviction,  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Hayden 
this  morning  on  the  constitutional  inability  of  Congress  to  insert  a 
provision  of  this  kind  in  the  contract  that  it  makes  for  the  production 
of  a  chattel  where  the  ownership  remains  in  the  contractor  until  it 
is  tendered  to  and  accepted  by  the  Government — that  is,  the  con- 
tract between  the  Government  itself  and  its  immediate  contractor. 

Now,  I  want  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  other 
difficulties  that  lurk  in  this  bill,  even  assuming  that  the  Government 
could  insert  such  a  provision  in  its  contract  with  its  immediate  con- 
tractor, for  I  take  it  that  this  committee,  having  in  mind  the  public 
interest,  would  want  to  see  to  it  that  if  possible  protection  be  given 
to  the  contractor  in  his  dealings  with  the  subcontractor,  and  his  sub- 
contractor, and  so  on  down  the  line,  for  of  course  it  would  not  be  just 
to  require  him  to  make  such  a  contract  as  this  if  he  could  not  protect 
himself  from  the  acts  of  his  subcontractors,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
it  would  be  very  bad  policy,  because  if  such  contractor  can  not  so  pro- 
tect himself,  then  it  would,  deter  him  probably  altogether  from  taking 
contracts,  and  so  the  effect  on  the  business  of  the  Government  would 
be  disastrous,  for  in  the  existing  condition  of  affairs,  and  in  any  con- 
dition of  affairs  that  is  likely  to  exist  in  long  years  to  come,  it  can  not 
be  supposed  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  could  under- 
take to  manufacture  everything  that  is  covered  by  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  without  resorting  to  private  establishments. 

We  may  start,  I  take  it,  with  certain  fundamental  propositions  that 
will  be  conceded  by  everyone.  Three  ways,  possibly,  would  be  open 
to  the  contractor  to  try  to  protect  himself.  One  would  be  by 
stipulating  with  his  subcontractor  that  any  fines  or  penalties  that 
might  be  incurred  by  the  contractor  through  the  fault  of  the  subcon- 
tractor should  be  withheld  from  the  payment  to  the  subcontractor. 
Another  might  be  that  by  taking  a  bond  from  his  subcontractor  to 
indemnify  him  from  any  loss  that  he  might  sustain  from  the  acts 
of  the  latter. 

As  to  the -first  protection,  of  course,  there  is  no  relation  whatever 
in  amount  between  the  contract  price  that  the  contractor  is  to  pay 
to  the  subcontractor  and  the  fines  or  penalties  which  might  be 
imposed  upon  the  contractor  by  the  failure  of  the  subcontractor  to 
do  as  he  agreed  by  permitting  his  men  to  work  more  than  eight  hours 
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a  day.  The  whole  price,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  that  he  would  be 
paid  might  be  only  a  thousand  dollars,  and  he  might  easily  impose 
penalties  of  $5,000  upon  the  contractor. 

The  other  means  or  protection  would  be  by  a  bond,  assuming  that 
the  subcontractor  could  secure  a  bond  from  some  company  to  indem- 
nify the  contractor;  but  as  I  said  before,  the  Utigation  between  the 
contractor  and  the  subcontractor  would  necessarily  be  between 
citizens,  and  in  the  appropriate  court,  either  a  State  court  if  they 
were  citizens  of  the  same  State,  or  a  Federal  court  if  they  were  citizens 
of  different  States;  in  which  latter  case  the  Federal  court  would 
have  concurrent  jurisdiction,  assuming  the  amoimt  was  sufScient, 
with  the  State  court. 

Another  way  that  might  be  su^ested  would  be  that  there  should 
be  inserted  in  the  subcontracts,  eitner  bv  direction  of  Congress  or  by 
contract  between  the  contractor  and  the  subcontractor  and  so  on, 
a  provision  that  the  matter  should  be  determined  by  the  action  of  the 
Federal  authorities.  Of  course  the  same  difficulty  would  exist  there, 
in  view  of  the  disputes  arising  between  them.  But  let  us  now  look 
at  this  thing  from  the  standpoint  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress to  so  direct,  of  making  it  obligatory  by  law  that  there  should 
be  a  provision  of  the  latter  character  m  the  contract  relations  between 
the  contractor  and  his  subcontractors.  Suppose  a  concrete  case. 
Suppose  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Shipbuilaing  Company  made  a 
contract  with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  for  the  production  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  armor  plate  according  to  certain  specifications. 
Of  course  if  the  subcontractor  made  that  armor  plate  and  tendered 
it  to  the  contractor  and  the  contractor  accepted  it,  the  Oovemment 
would  not  be  obliged,  and  could  not  be  obliged,  by  such  acceptance 
by  the  contractor,  to  accept  the  ship  in  the  respect  tnat  it  was  supplied 
with  that  armor  plate.  Of  course  the  armor  plate  would  be  the 
property  of  the  suocontractor  until  such  time  as  it  was  delivered  to 
ana  accepted  by  the  Cramps.  The  ship  would  be  the  property  of  the 
Cramps  imtil  such  time  as  it  was  delivered  to  and  accepted  by  the 
Grovemment.  Now,  we  have  all  of  us  been  educated  in  times  past  as 
to  the  proper  sphere  of  authority  of  our  dual  form  of  Government; 
that  the  State  possesses  all  powers  not  granted  by  it  to  the  Federal 
Government  except  such  powers  as  it  is  restricted  oy  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  from  exercising.  That  is  the  doctrine  in  Con- 
necticut, and  I  suppose  it  is  the  doctrine  everywhere. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  enumerated  powers, 
and  it  can  exercise  only  those  powers  which  are  expressly  or  by  proper 
implication  granted  in  the  Constitution.  Let  us  take  the  case  of 
the  arrangement  between  the  Cramp  Shipbuilding  Company  and 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Companj.  Suppose  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
should  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  parties  from  stipulating  for  the 
doing  oi  any  work  on  that  job  from  working  more  tnan  eight  hours; 
of  course  it  would  be  invalid.  It  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  the 
State  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  New  York  case,  the  Bakery  case,  and  their  more  recent  deci- 
sions, because  of  the  Umitation  on  the  action  of  the  State  in  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  that  no  State  shall  pass  any  law  which 
deprives  any  person  of  fife,  Uberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  In  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reason,  and  an  added 
reason  also,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  could  not  make  a 
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direct  provision  of  that  kind,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  the  same 
limitation  on  Federal  power  and  Congressional  action  hj  the  fifth 
amendment,  which  says  no  person  shiSl  be  deprived  of  life,  libertj) 
or  property  without  aue  process  of  law;  and  for  the  added  reason 
that  the  relation  existing  oetween  those  parties  is  beyond  the  pur- 
view of  the  Federal  authority;  it  is  not  within  the  enumerated 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Government  and  it  can  not  be  found  in 
them  by  reasonable  implication.  Therefore  it  is  as  far  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  a  sovereignty,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  it  was  a  transaction  in  Canada  or  in  France. 
And  that  consideration  is  especially  proper,  when  appUed  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  to  the  instance  cited  by  the  chairman 
in  Arizona.  While  it  has  the  powers  of  a  sovereign  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  in  the  Territories,  there  is  upon  the  action  of  the 
Government  therein  the  limitation  of  the  fifth  amendment  which 
prohibits  it  from  depriving  any  person  of  life,  Uberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  and  if  you  gentlemen  care  to  go  into 
the  history  or  the  matter — ^for  it  is  new  to  everyone,  I  thiiS:,  who 
sits  in  this  committee  except  the  chairman,  and  he  was  not  in  Con«> 
gress  at  the  time,  though  he  came  in  shortly  afterwards — ^in  the 
discussions  on  the  existing  eight-hour  law  in  the  Fifty-second 
Congress,  or  in  1892,  which  must  have,  been  the  Fifty-second  Con* 
gteas 

Mr.  Payson.  It  was. 

Mr.  Davenport  (continuing).  A  proposition  was  made  to  amend 
the  proposed  bill  by  including  any  corporation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  chartered  oj  the  United  States  (jovemment.  An  amend- 
ment of  that  kind  was  proposed  by  a  Member  by  the  name  of  Haugen. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  amendment? 

Mr.  Davenport.  It  was  proposed  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  include 
all  corporations  chartered  by  Con^ss  and  doing  business  in  the  Dis- 
trict or  Columbia,  the  attempt  bemg  to  get  at  the  employment  of  the 
street-car  employees  and  others. 

Mr.  Payson.  To  bring  them  within  the  provisions  of  the  then  pro- 
posed eight-hour  law. 

Mr.  Davenport.  The  gentleman  proposing  the  amendment  did 
not  get  it  before  the  House  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be  acted  upon, 
but  there  was  a  very  general  discussion  in  the  House  over  the  scope 
of  that  bill  and  the  constitutional  limitations  upon  Congress,  mil 
you  tell  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  majority  of  that  Congress  was 
Democratic  or  Republican? 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  Democratic  Congress. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Mr.  Tarsney  was  chairman,  I  know,  and  the  ex- 
isting law  was  reported  by  him  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  Democratic  House;  I  do  not  know  about 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Davenport.  WeU,  this  matter  was  not  discussed  in  the  Senate 
at  all.  All  the  discussions  in  the  Senate  are  in  3  inches  of  the  Con-* 
gressional  Record  of  that  time.  It  was  stated,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  purpose  of  this  law  was  to  make  effective  the  provisions  of  the 

Erevious  act  of  1868.  The  act  of  1868  had  been  passed  fixing  eight 
ours  as  the  workday  for  Gk>vemment  employees,  and  it  was  not 
observed.  There  were  decisions  by  one  authonty  after  another,  and 
finally  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  result  was 
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that  it  was  held  that  the  act  of  1868  did  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
estabhsh  a  standard  day  of  eight  hours  on  Government  works,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  held  that  a  man  might 
bargain  and  sell  his  labor  to  the  Government  through  a  contractor 
on  the  pubUc  work  and  not  be  under  that  act.  So  the  act  of  1892 
was  prepared,  advocated,  and  pushed  to  its  passage  upon  the  theory 
that  it  was  the  means  adapted  to  enforce  and  make  effective  the  law 
of  1868,  but  it  was  conceded  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
could  not  go  beyond  that;  that  it  could  not  go  beyond  making  pro- 
visions in  regard  to  its  own  work,  its  own  employees,  and  that  a  con- 
tractor on  the  public  work  was  only  another  form  of  an  employee  of 
the  Government;  and  so  I  say  the  friends  of  the  bill  and  opponents 
of  the  bill  almost  imanimously.  if  not  quite  unenimorsly,  agreed  that 
the  act  of  1892  was  going  to  the  verge  of  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  deal  with  this  matter,  and  that  it  could  only  be  justified  upon 
the  principle  that  the  Government  as  an  employeer,  employing  its 
own  men  upon  its  own  works,  was  a  sovereign  at  the  same  time  that 
it  was  a  contractor,  and  that  as  a  sovereign  dealing  with  its  own 
property  in  this  way  it  could  enact  that  statute. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me,  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  I 
think  that  is  a  matter  of  record  in  the  argument  elsewhere.  I  think 
the  committee  claimed  for  its  justification  that  it  had  done  all  that 
could  be  done  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Davenport.  At  any  rate,  a  casual  examination  of  a  few  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  perhaps  10  or  15  pages,  which  contain 
the  debate  on  this  matter,  shows  that  the  statement  I  have  made  is 
correct,  and  very  Hkely,  as  the  Chairman  suggests,  it  is  a  matter  of 
record  in  the  proceedings  of  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  want  to  find  out  is  whether  they  were 
right  or  not. 

Mr.  Davenport.  As  has  been  often  stated,  there  is  this  inability 
of  the  Congress  as  a  soverei^  to  legislate  directly  in  this  matter  as 
between  the  contractor  and  itself  in  chattel  work,  in  which  the  title 
does  not  pass  from  the  contractor  until  acceptance  by  the  Government, 
or  to  legislate  as  to  the  relations  between  the  contractor  and  the  sub-- 
contractor,  and  his  subcontractor,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  It  was 
suggested  and  has  always  been  contended  here  by  the  advocates  of 
this  legislation  that  while  Congress  could  not  do  that  by  direct  legis- 
lation, it  could  have  a  stipulation  inserted  in  Government  contracts 
by  which  the  parties  immediately  dealing  with  the  Government 
would  agree  to  a  contract  containing  those  stipulations  by  which  the 
contractor  would  become  the  guarantor  for  all  its  subcontractors 
down  the  line. 

I  am  not  going  to  travel  again  over  all  the  arguments  which  have 
been  so  lucidly  presented  by  Mr.  Hayden  this  morning  in  regard  to 
the  matter  so  far  as  it  affects  the  Government  and  the  original  con- 
tractor. I  come  ])ack  to  this.  You  gentlemen,  of  (course,  as  just 
men  and  as  wise  legislators,  having  in  view  the  welfare  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  of  course  is  a  great  business  institution,  will  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  you  to  in  some  way  protect  that  contractor  from 
the  liabilities  that  he  is  going  to  assume  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  his  subcontractors  to  work  only  eight  hours  in  a  day.  Now,  sup- 
pose you  resorted  to  this  particular  means  and  you'  enacted  that 
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not  only  in  every  contract  made  by  the  contractor  with  the  Govern- 
ment, but  in  every  subcontract  between  the  contractor  and  his  sub- 
contractors, and  so  on  down  the  Une,  there  should  be  inserted  a  stipu- 
l^ion  such  as  is  provided  here,  whereby  the  subcontractors  would 
agree  to  leave  the  determination  of  the  matter  to  the  Court  of  Claims 
or  some  Government  official,  atod  in  that  way  seek  to  protect  the 
contractor  from  the  subcontractor,  so  that,  in  litigation  between 
those  parties,  the  State  courts  would  be  ousted  of  their  jurisdiction 
and  the  subcontractor  would  be  deprived  of  making  a  claim  there 
that  he  had  not  violated  it,  although  the  Government  official  had 
found  that  he  had,  or  that  the  party  with  whom  he  had  contracted 
had  waived  the  conditions  of  the  subcontract.  You  will  observe 
this.  The  subcontractor  of  the  subcontractor  might  claim  that  that 
subcontractor  had  waived  the  conditions  of  his  subcontract.  That 
would  not  at  all  avail  the  original  contractor  with  the  Government 
in  regard  to  the  matter,  because  the  absolute  provisions  of  this  bill 
fire  such  that  a  waiver  made  by  the  original  contractor  to  that  sub- 
contractor, either  with. or  without  the  permission  of  the  subcon- 
tractor who  was  his  original  contractor,  would  not  operate  to  relieve 
the  contractor  of  the  responsibilty  in  his  dealings  with  the  Govern- 
ment under  his  contract  with  it. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  propositions  of  law  that 
seem  to  be  very  well  established  as  bearing  on  the  invalidity  and 
impotence  of  such  stipulations  imposed  either  by  direction  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  by  agreement  between  the  parties  as  between 
the  contractor  and  the  subcontractor,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  Now, 
it  comes  to  this,  that  a  proposition  is  made  to  make  a  valid  stipulation 
in  the  contract  between  the  original  contractor  and  the  subcon- 
tractor in  a  matter  which  is  confessedly,  or  which  must  be  conceded 
to  be,  utterly  beyond  the  scope  of  the  power,  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  direct  legislation  to  reach;  and  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  principles  that  are  involved  in  it. 

As  I  said  the  other  day,  it  is  a  fundamental  prim  iple  of  constitu- 
tional law  in  our  country  that  a  State  can  forbid  a  corporation  organ- 
ized by  another  State  n-om  doing  business  within  its  limits.  It  can 
Erovide  also  that  if  a  corjjoration  organized  by  another  State  does 
usiness  within  a  State  the  latter  can  revoke  the  license.  It  has 
also  been  recently  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  State  may  insert 
a  provision  in  the  permit  to  that  foreign  corporation  to  do  business 
in  the  State  that  the  corporation  shall  stipulate  that  if  it  shall  remove 
a  case  into  the  United  States  coiu^t  the  license  may  be  revoked. 
Now,  we  have  those  undoubted  powers  of  the  State-;  yet  it  is  estab- 
lished overwhelmingly  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  that  a  party  can  not  directly  stipulate,  and  the  State 
can  not  require  a  direct  stipulation,  that  the  party  shall  not  resort 
to  the  Federal  court  by  removal,  and  on  this  proposition  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  case  of  Insurance  Companv  v.  Morse  (20 
WaUace). 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  to  say,  if  I  understand  you,  for  I  am  follow- 
ing you  with  interest,  if  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  require 
the  condition,  it  is  not  binding  upon  the  party  who  assents  to  it? 

Mr.  Davenport.  No;  that  sucn  a  law  does  not  give  it  any  validity, 
and  the  agreement  is  void. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say. 
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Mr.  Davenport.  For  quite  other  reasons. 

Mr.  Payson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  just  cited  a  case  of  which  I  admit^I 
know  nothing.  Has  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  Ucense  n^y 
be  revoked  because  the  company  refuses  to  be  bound  by  the  admit- 
tedly illegal  stipulation? 

Mr.  Davenport.  Yes;  they  may  annex  a  stipulation.  Of  course 
there  is  a  divided  court  on  the  subject.  I  am  calling  attention  to 
this  for  the  purpose  of  shoMring  that  attempts  to  get  at  this  thing  by 
agreements  are  of  no  consequence,  because  of  the  inability  of  the  party 
to  stipulate  and  the  inability  of  Congress  to  require  the  stipulation. 
I  want  to  direct  your  attention  more  particularly  again  to  the  case  of 
the  Insurance  Company  v.  Morse,  in  20  Wallace,  beginning  at  page 
445.     The  syllabus  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  securee  to  citizens  ol  another  State  than 
that  in  which  suit  is  brought  an  absolute  liAt  to  remove  their  causes  into  the  Federal 
court,  upon  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  twelfth  section  of 'the  judiciary  act. 

Now,  follow  it  closely.  This  will  show  vou  the  vast  importance  of 
the  distinction  between  agreeing  not  to  do  this  and  gettmg  at  it  in 
another  way. 

2.  The  obstruction  to  this  right  imposed  by  a  statute  of  a  State,  which  enacts  "  that 
any  fire  insurance  company,  association,  or  partnership,  incoiporated  by  or  organized 
under  the  laws  of  any  other  States  of  the  United  States,  desinng  to  transact  any  such 
business  as  aforesaid  by  any  agent  or  agents  in  this  State,  shall  first  appoint  an  attorney 
in  this  State,  on  whom  process  of  law  can  be  served,  containing  an  agreement  that 
such  company  will  not  remove  the  suit  for  trial  into  the  United  States  circuit  court 
or  Federal  courts,  and  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  a  written  instrument, 
duly  signed  and  sealed,  certifying  such  appointment,  which  shall  continue  until 
another  attorney  is  substituted,''  is  repuj;nant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  laws  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  is  illegal  and  void. 

3.  The  agreement  of  the  insurance  company,  filed  in  pursuance  of  the  act,  derives 
no  support  from  a  statute  thus  unconstitutional  and  is  as  void  as  it  would  be  had  no 
such  statute  been  passed. 

ilr.  Haskins.  What  State  did  that  come  up  from? 

Mr.  Davenport.  Wisconsin.  Now,  there  are  two  propositions 
involved  in  this.  One  is  that  an  agreement  of  a  party  not  to  go  into 
court — of  the  subcontractor  not  to  go  into  court — and  fignt  the 
contractor  in  his  State  tribunal,  or  in  a  Federal  tribunal  if  tney  are 
citizens  of  different  States,  is  a  thing  which  would  be  void.  Of  course 
as  I  go  along  you  will  make  the  application. 

About  every  alignment  that  is  urged  in  support  of  the  proposition 
that  a  man  can  bind  himself  by  any  sort  of  contract,  that  a  man  can 
take  it  or  leave  it,  was  urged  by  the  attorneys  in  that  case,  and  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  what  the  court  says  upon 
both  propositions.  The  opinion  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Hunt 
and  was  dissented  from  by  the  Chief  Justice,  with  whom  concurred 
Mr.  Justice  Davis  dissenting,  who  construed  the  act  to  be  of  another 
character  and  such  as  has  since  been  held  to  be  valid  in  the  Kentucky 
case  (202  U.  S.).     Mr.  Justice  Hunt  said  in  this  opinion: 

The  refusal  of  the  State  court  of  Wisconsin  to  allow  the  removal  of  the  case  into  the 
United  States  cir.^nit  court  of  Wigconsin  and  its  justification  under  the  agreement  of 
the  company  and  the  statute  of  Wisconsin  form  the  subject  of  consideration  in  the 
present  suit. 

You  understand  that  this  company  had  done  business  for  some 
time  in  Wisconsin,  had  filed  its  agreements  and  appointed  its  attorney. 
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and  came  under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  had  insured  people 
under  the  law  and  the  agreement  it  had  made  with  the  State,  in 
which  they  stipulated  that  thev  would  not  remove  their  cases  into 
the  Federal  court.     That  was  the  situation. 

Mr.  Payson.  Then  they  were  sued  and  attempted  to  remove. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Yes,  and  did  remove. 

Mr.  Payson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Continuing,  the  opinion  says; 

The  State  courts  of  Wisconsin  held  that  this  statute  and  their  agreement  under  it 
justified  a  denial  of  the  petition  to  remove  the  case  into  the  United  States  court.  The 
insurance  company  deny  this  proposition,  and  this  is  the  point  presented  for  consider- 
ation. 

Is  the  agreement  thus  made  by  the  insurance  company  one  that,  without  reference 
to  the  statute,  would  bind  the  party  making  it? 

Should  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  that  in  no  event  would  he  resort  to  the  courts  of  tnat  State  or  to  the  Federal 
tribunals  within  it  to  protect  his  riehts  of  property,  it  could  not  be  successfully  con- 
tended that  such  an  agreement  would  be  valia. 

Should  a  citizen  of  New  York  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
upon  whatever  consideration,  that  he  would  in  no  case,  when  called  into  the  courts 
of  that  State  or  the  Federal  tribunals  within  it,  demand  a  jury  to  determine  any 
rights  of  property  that  might  be  called  in  question,  but  that  such  rights  should  in  all 
such  cases  be  submitted  to  arbitration  or  to  the  decision  of  a  single  judge,  the  authori- 
ties are  clear  that  he  would  not  thereby  be  debarred  from  resorting  to  the  ordinary 
legal  tribunals  of  the  State.  There  is  no  sound  principle  upon  which  such  agreements 
can  be  specifically  enforced. 
^We  see  no  difference  in  principle  between  the  cases  supposed  and  the  case  before  us. 

It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  to  inject  here  that  the  Court  of  Claims  is 
not  a  constitutional  court;  it  is  not  a  court  to  which  parties  are 
reauired  to  resort  and  can  be  required  to  resort  in  derogation  of  their 
rignts  to  resort  to  the  regularly  constituted  tribunals  of  the  State  or 
nation.  It  is  only  because  that  is  the  only  place  that  they  are  per- 
mitted to  sue  the  United  States  Government,  which  by  reason  or  its 
sovereignty  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  be  sued  anywhere,  that  they  are 
compelled  now  to  it  in  claims  against  the  Government  itself. 

Again: 

We  see  no  difference  in  principle  between  the  cases  supposed  and  the  case  before 
us.  Every  citizen  is  entitled  to  resort  to  all  the  courts  of  the  country,  and  to  invoke 
the  protection  which  all  the  laws  or  all  those  courts  may  afford  him.  A  man  may  not 
barter  away  his  life  or  his  freedom,  or  his  substantial  rights.  In  a  criminal  case  he 
can  not,  as  was  held  in  Cancemi's  case,<^  be  tried  in  any  other  manner  than  by  a  jury 
of  twelve  men,  although  he  consent  in  open  court  to  be  tried  by  a  jiu*y  of  eleven  men. 
In  a  civil  case  he  may  submit  his  particular  suit  by  his  own  consent  to  an  arbitration , 
or  to  the  decision  of  a  single  judge.  So  he  mav  omit  to  exercise  his  right  to  remove 
his  suit  to  a  Federal  tribunal,  as  often  as  he  thinks  fit,  in  each  recurrine  case.  In  these 
aspects  any  citizen  mav  no  doubt  waive  the  rights  to  which  he  may  be  entitled.  He 
can  not,  however,  bina  himself  in  advance  b}r  any  agreement,  which  may  be  specifi- 
cally enforced,  thus  to  forfeit  his  rights  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions,  whenever  the 
case  may  be  presented. 

^  That  the  agreement  of  the  insurance  company  is  invalid  upon  the  principles  men- 
tioned, nimierous  cases  may  be  cited  to  prove.  ^  They  show  that  agreements  in  advance 
to  oust  the  courts  of  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  law  are  illegal  and  void. 

o  18  New  York,  128. 

^Nute  V.  Hamilton  Insurance  Co.  (6  Gray,  174);  Cobb  v.  New  England  Marine 
Insurance  Co.,  ib.,  192;  Hobbs  v.  Manhattan  Insurance  Co.,  56  Maine,  421;  Stephen- 
son v.  P.  F.  and  M.  Insurance  Co. ,  54  id. ,  70;  Scott  v,  Avery,  5  House  of  Lords  Cases,  811. 
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Then  follow  a  couple  of  pages  of  citations,  which  are  directly  to  the 
point  and  well  known.     It  is  said: 

Many  cases  are  cited  in  support  of  the  rule  thus  laid  down.  Upon  its  own  merits, 
this  agreement  can  not  be  sustained. 

Does  the  agreement  in  question  gain  validity  from  the  statute  of  Wisconsin  which 
has  been  quoted?  Is  the  statute  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  which  enacts  that  a  corpo- 
ration organized  in  another  State  shall  not  transact  business  within  its  limits  unless  it 
stipulate  in  advance  that  it  will  not  remove  into  the  Federal  courts  any  suit  that  mav 
be  commenced  against  it  by  a  citizen  of  Wisconsin  a  valid  statute  in  respect  to  such 
requisition,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

Then  the  court  proceeds  to  declare  that  a  corporation  is  a  citizen 
of  the  State  of  its  creation,  and  that  every  citizen  has  the  right  under 
the  Constitution  to  remove  his  suit  into  the  Federal  court,  any  legis- 
lation by  the  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and  that  the 
requirement  of  the  statute  that  they  should  agree  to  this  is  void. 
That  case  has  often  been  followed,  and  it  was  appUed  in  various  cases 
until  we  come  down  to  the  case  of  the  Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  v.  Pruitt  (202  U.  S.,  246),  where  that  case  just  cited  and 
'  the  other  cases  following  along  the  same  line  are  commented  upon 
and  the  principles  applicable  to  the  subject  are  discussed  and  affirmed, 
with  this  result.  They  say,  in  the  nrst  place,  that  an  agreement 
exacted  by  a  statute  that  the  parties  shall  not  remove  a  case  into  the 
United  States  court  is  a  nuUit}^;  that,  as  a  condition  of  the  company 
doing  business  in  such  State,  and  preliminary  to  it,  it  is  a  nullity. 
But  the  majority  of  the  court  in  the  Pruitt  case  said  that  it  was  still 
within  the  power  of  the  State  to  say,  not  as  a  preliminary  to  doing 
business  in  it,  but  as  a  condition  of  forfeiture,  '*We  will  let  you  do 
business,  but  if  you  do  it,  and  you  remove  the  case  into  the  United 
States  court,  your  right  to  continue  to  do  business  here  is  forfeited." 

Now,  that  is  the  distinction,  and  this  is  what  the  courts  say,  point- 
ing out  the  difference  between  trying  to  get  at  these  things  by  agree- 
ment, it  being  confessedly  within  the  power  of  the  State  at  all  times 
to  deny  the  foreign  corporation  the  right  to  do  business  there.  It  is 
within  the  power  of  the  State  to  declare  that  they  shall  not  remove 
the  case,  and  if  they  do  remove  it,  to  deny  them  the  right  to  do 
business  further;  but  the  provision  in  the  contract  that  the  case 
shall  not  be  removed  is  an  utter  nuUitv,  so  that  the  power  of  the 
State  to  rescind  that  license  for  doing  tfie  thing  which  the  party  has 
stipulated  not  to  do,  though  it  can  not  be  exacted  as  a  preliminary, 
can  be  exercised  by  the  §tate  while  the  stipulation  itself  is  void. 
Mr.  Justice  Peckham,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  having 
called  attention  to  the  decisions  before,  said: 

In  these  two  cases  this  court  decided  that  any  agreement  made  by  a  foreign  inaur- 
ance  company  not  to  remove  a  cause  to  the  Federal  court  was  voia,  whether  made 
pursuant  to  a  statute  of  the  State  providing  for  such  agreement,  or  in  the  absence  of 


such  statute;  but  that  the  State,  having  power  to  exclude  altogether  a  foreign  insur- 
ance company  from  doing  business  witnin  the  State,  had  power  to  enact  a  statute 
which,  in  adaition  to  providing  for  the  agreement  mentioned,  also  provided  that  if 


the  company  did  remove  a  case  from  the  State  to  a  Federal  court,  its  right  to  do  busi- 
ness witniu  the  State  should  cease,  and  its  permit  should  be  revoked.  It  was  held 
there  was  a  distinction  between  the  two  propositions,  and  one  might  be  held  void 
and  the  other  not. 

And  they  say  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  any  agree- 
ment of  a  party  not  to  remove  a  case  into  the  Federal  court  was  a 
nullity  that  the  State  could  not  exact  such  an  agreement  from  a 
party,  but  that  after  having  gotten  that  permission  and  having 
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entered  the  State,  if  they  did  remove  a  case  tlje  State  could  with- 
draw the  license. 

Mr.  Haskins.  That  is,  they  could  declare  the  license. forfeited? 

Mr.  Davenport.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haskins.  They  could  do  that  without  that  agreement. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Yes,  tir.  The  effect  of  what  the  court  said  in 
that  case  in  considering  the  question  in  the  particular  relation  in 
which  I  am  now  considering  it  is  this:  That  because  Congress  has  no 
power  to  invade  the  States  or  infringe  upon  the  relation  between 
mdividuals  directly,  you  can  not  enact  a  law  for  the  same  purpose 
by  exacting  a  stipulation  to  do  it.  In  other  words,  the  Confess  by 
an  act  of  its  sovereign  authority  can  not  say  to  those  individuals 
**You  must  regulate  your  arrangements  under  certain  conditions 
by  stipulation,'^  it  being  conceded  that  the  matter  is  beyond  the 
direct  power  of  Congress.  Now,  the  cases  in  prirciple  are  exactly 
parallel.  An  act  of  Congress  which  provided  in  express  terms  that 
the  contracts  between  the  contractor  and  the  subcontractor  should 
contain  a  stipulation  of  tl.is  kind  or,  rather,  provided  that  the  party 
should  waive  his  right  to  go  into  the  State  court  for  the  protection 
of  his  rights  which  he  claimed  to  exist  under  that  contract  and  resort 
to  some  Federal  authority  or  some  Federal  tribunal  would  be  void, 
because  the  subject  is  beyond  the  control  of  Congress.  In  other 
words,  to  sum  it  all  up,  the  statute  adds  no  vaUdity  whatever  to  the 
relations  existing  between  the  parties,  and  is  further  an  indirect 
attempt  to  deprive  that  part}'  of  constitutional  riglits  which  are 
secured  to  him  by  the  State  and  by  the  nation,  both. 

Now,  that  is  a  very  practical  matter;  it  is  a  matter  that  will  '*  raise 
hob,"  if  this  law  should  happ3n  to  be  passed.  Suppose  the  Cramps 
had  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  contract  from  the  Government  for  tne 
building  of  a  battle  ship,  and  they  resorted  to  Judge  Payson  or  Mr. 
Hayden,  whoever  might  be  their  legal  adviser,  to  know  whether  they 
coiud  protect  themselves,  or  how  they  could  protect  themselves,  from 
the  consequences  of  the  violations  tnat  are  possible,  and  more  than 
probable,  indeed,  by  the  various  subcontractors.  Well,  he  would 
have  to  advise  them ;  and  how  would  he  do  it  1  lie  must  say  to  them 
*^  Why,  you  are  going  to  ^et  in  a  mess  here ;  you  are  going  to  gel  into  a 
hopeless  tangle.  Your  situation  is  bad  enough  now,  but  it  would  be 
innnitely  worse  if  you  resorted  to  this  method,  if  you  were  to  come 
under  tnis  stipulation.  I  advise  you  that  you  can  not  protect  your- 
self from  all  these  consequences.''^  That  is  what  he  would  probably 
say.  But  if  he  attempted  to  do  it,  if  he  said  ''The  job  is  a  good  one 
and  the  pay  is  ample;  you  had  better  take  your  chances,  and  I  will 
see  if  I  can  not  get  up  some  sort  of  arrangement  on  which  you  can  fall 
back  and  feel  absolutely  sure  that  if  the  money  is  withheld  from  you 
by  the  United  States  Government  on  account  of  the  acts  of  the  sub- 
contractors, you  can  come  back  on  the  subcontractor  and  his  sub- 
contractor perhaps,  or  at  any  rate  upon  the  subcontractor,  being  the 
immediate  contracting  party,' ^  he  would  be  at  once  confronted  with 
this  difficulty,  that  every  question  of  fact  growing  out  of  that  matter 
would  have  to  be  settled  and  tried  by  a  jury  in  some  State  court,  with 
all  the  chances  of  loss  by  the  contractor  in  view  of  the  claims  of  the 
subcontractor  that  he  did  not  violate  the  provisions  of  it,  or  if  he  did, 
that  it  had  been  waived;  and  a  waiver,  you  know,  may  be  inferred 
from  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  some  very  slight.     Anything 
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that  indicates  a  dispq3ition  on  the  part  of  one  party  not  to  insist  upon 
it,  which  the  other  party  acts  upon,  is  in  law  a  waiver. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  rule  modified  where  the  waiver  con- 
stitutes a  breach  of  contract? 

Mr.  Davenport.  Why,  no.  We  have  it  every  day  in  our  practice. 
You  know  that  the  provisions  of  a  written  cohtract  can  be  waived 
by  parol,  sometimes  even  where  a  party  stipulates  in  the  contract 
that  the  waiver  must  be  in  writing.  Any  provision  in  the  contract, 
of  course,  can  be  waived  by  the  parties,  ana  you  must  fall  back  upon 
conflicting  testimony,  oral  testimony,  and  proof  of  circumstances 
and  the  judgment  or  opinion  or  whim  of  the  jury. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  your  argument,  but 
take  a  case  like  this,  the  best  illustration,  perhaps^  that  we  can  find: 
Everybody  is  assumed  to  know  the  law.  Now,  this  bill  is  law.  TTie 
subcontractor,  therefore,  knows  that  a  waiver  of  it  on  the  part  of  the 
contractor  would  constitute  on  his  part  a  breach  of  contract.  Would 
not  that  very  much  modify  the  rule  ? 

Mr.  Davenport.  How  would  it  constitute  a  breach  of  contract? 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  contractor  contracts  not  to  violate 
the  law. 

Mr.  Davenport.  I  am  talking  about  the  contract  between  the 
contractor  and  subcontractor. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  catch  the  point.  You  might  say  to 
me  things  what  I  would  construe  to  be  a  waiver  under  one  set  of 
circumstances;  but  if  I  knew  that  your  contract  was  governed  by 
law,  and  that  such  a  waiver  on  your  part  would  be  a  breach  of  your 
contract  and  a  breach  of  the  law,  is  not  the  rule  as  to  waiver  very 
different  there? 

Mr.  Davenport.  There  is  nothing  here  in  this  law  that  does  any- 
thing more  than  relate  to  the  relation  between  the  contractor  and  the 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  No,  but  it  would  be  a  pubUc  statute. 

Mr.  Davenport.  No;  but  in  its  terms  it  is  governing  the  relation 
between  the  contractor  and  the  Government.  Now,  then,  of  course 
the  contractor  could  say,  *'Why,  I  will  stand  aU  penalties;  go  ahead 
and  do  this  work.  I  have  got  to  have  it.  I  can  waive  it."  Indeed, 
except  in  the  case  we  were  talking  about  the  other  day,  where  the  act 
would  be  a  violation  of  a  criminal  statute  Uke  the  act  of  1892,  the 
Government  itself  could  waive  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment could  waive  the  provisions  in  its  favor. 

Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  elaborate  the  matter  any 
further.  The  very  acute  minds  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  to  pass 
upon  this  question  will  follow  it  out  to  its  conclusion,  remembering 
alwavs  that  this  bill,  if  it  should  become  a  law,  would  be  the  chart  by 
which  the  Federal  officials  are  hereafter  to  sail.  They  go  out  into  the 
future  with  this  to  ^ide  them;  and  when  you  get  a  law  Uke  this  on 
the  statute  book  it  is  aMong  time  before  you  can  get  it  repealed,  even 
though  it  works  badly,  "ancf  it  is  vears  and  years  and  years — ^it  will  be 
years  and  jrears  and  years — before  these  matters  can  be  ultimately 
and  conclusively  settled  by  the  tribimal  of  last  resort. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  obliyged,  speaking  for  myself  alone,  if 
you  would  formulate  your  proposition  as  closely  and  accurately  as 
you  would  formulate  a  syllabus,  for  instance.  We  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  it,  if  it  suits  you.  I  have  attempted  it  here,  but  the 
result  is  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
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Mr.  Davenport.  There  is  another  aspect  of  this  matter.  We  are 
wading,  you  know,  in  pretty  deep  water  when  we  undertake  to  dis- 
cuss these  matters. 

The  Chairman.  See  if  I  have  your  idea:  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  makes  laws  as  sovereign ;  it  contracts  as  a  person.  It 
may  enforce  as  to  its  own  contracts  the  laws  it  makes  as  a  sovereign. 
These  laws,  however,  can  extend  no  further  than  its  sovereign  powers 
extend  when,  as  a  contractor,  the  United  States  is  within  its  juris- 
diction as\a  sovereign  as  to  legislative  power,  but  when  it  is  outside 
of  its  jurisdiction,  as  measured  by  its  legislative  power,  it  is  con- 
trolled by  the  same  law  which  controls  other  contracts.  Is  that 
pretty  near  it? 

Mr.  Davenport.  That  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  what  I  am 
drawing  attention  to  are  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  parties, 
which  can  not  be  got  rid  of. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  covered  in  this. 

Mr.  Davenport.  A  citizen  can  not  agree,  in  his  dealings  with  a 
citizen,  not  with  the  sovereign,  not  to  resort  to  the  courts,  and  I  say 
that  the  whole  matter  of  disagreements  between  the  contractor  and 
those  who  follow  after  him  down  the  line  is  thrown  necessarily  into 
the  State  courts,  or  into  a  Federal  court  under  similar  conaitions 
to  that  of  a  State  court,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  you  gentlemen  to 
protect  that  contractor  from  the  consequences  of  the  violation  of  this 
act  by  those  below  him,  and  therefore  he  is  confronted  with  this 
difficulty,  that  he  has  the  wall  of  the  United  States  Treasury  in  front 
of  him;  the  door  will  be  closed  against  him  and  he  can  not'get  what 
is  behind  it  out,  and  at  the  same  time  he  will  be  harrassed  and  com- 
pelled, very  likely,  more  than  likely,  to  pay  his  subcontractors  the 
very  things,  the  price,  which  he  has  agreed  upon;  that  he  will  be 
stripped  of  all  the  protection  which  he  attempts  to  gain  by  stipula- 
tions in  his  contracts  with  them.  You  put  him,  as  I  have  said  often 
before  this  committee,  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones, 
and  he  will  be  ground  to  powder  between  them.  It  is  not  a  wise 
provision  for  those  who  were  compelled  to  resort  to  contracts  to  do 
their  business  to  put  in  such  stipulations  and  such  limitations  and 
restrictions  upon  the  dealings  with  those  people,  and  it  is  not  just, 
either. 

Mr.  Payson.  Before  you  leave  that,  upon  the  argument  of  in- 
convenience, it  will  be  remembered,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  that  as  to  every  subcontractor,  no  matter  what  the 
character  of  subcontracts  may  oe  or  the  matter  which  it  covers,  the 
thing  that  is  provided  by  the  subcontract  is  a  finished  product  as  to 
him  when  delivered  to  the  contractor  he  has  above  him,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  and  receives  his  pay  for  it  at  the  time,  when  the  penalties 
provided  for  in  this  bill  as  between  the  Government  and  the  contractor, 
if  insisted  upon  between  the  Government  and  the  subcontractor, 
would  run  for  years,  possibly,  before  they  would  ever  be  adjusted 
between  the  principal  contractor  and  the  Government.  To  make 
myself  understood  by  a  specific  illiistration:  At  the  shipyard  we  con- 
tract with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  for  the  forgmg  of  a  shaft. 
That  order  is  given  immediately  upon  our  getting  the  contract,  with 
the  specifications.  We  know  what  we  have  to  get  into  shape  in  con- 
structing that  shaft,  and  I  may  say  in  passing  that  it  is  one  ot  the  valu* 
able  things.  To  use  an  illustration  that  I  heard  employed  by  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington, he  said  that  the  cost  of  that  great  big  shaft  m  the  ship  in  its 
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finished  condition  was  more  than  the  value  of  the  entire  material  in  that 
ship  in  its  raw  condition.  When  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  delivers 
us  that  forging  that  is  the  end  of  the  business  with  them.  We  con- 
tract for  it  when  we  get  ready  to  go  on  with  the  Government.  Then 
we  commence  the  process  of  finishing  it,  and  we  have  to  pay  for  it 
when  we  get  it,  but  we  do  not  settle  with  the  Government,  maybe,  for 
two  or  three  years  afterwards,  maybe  during  the  lifetime  of  tlie  con- 
tract, usually  from  three  to  four' years,  while  the  forging  was  fur- 
nished to  us  during  the  first-six  months  of  the  contract  and  paid  for. 
Th'^^e  may  be  any  number  of  penalties  that  inspectors  mav  be  treas- 
m^'i  jg  up.  We  pay  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  for  the  forging, 
and  three  years  afterwards  here  is  a  bill  presented  to  us  for  the  viola- 
tions of  that  contract .  In  the  meantime  the  witnesses  have  died,  and 
we  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  furnishing  proof  that  we  have  not  violated 
the  contract,  and  it  just  leads  to  endless,  unnecessary,  and  unjustifi- 
able inteiTuption  of  orderly  business  transactions. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Of  course,  I  accept  that  as  a  very  admirable 
illustration  of  what  I  sought  to  explam.  I  am  always  in  this  posi- 
tion, gentlemen,  when  I  am  before  a  court;  I  know  that  the  court 
understands  the  law  probably  better  than  I  do;  that  I  am  consum- 
ing the  time  of  the  court,  it  seems  to  me,  always  in  talking  about  it. 
The  most  that  could  be  done  is  to  suggest  to  the  court  the  points 
and  the  principal  reasons,  and  then  drop  it,  because  I  know  that 
under  the  responsibility  of  their  positions  they  will  be  impelled  to 
examine  tlie  matter  tlioroughly  and  come  to  as  wise  and  as  sound  a 
conclusion  as  they  can. 

I  also  always  feel  a  reluctance  to  suggest  anything  outride  of  the 
immediatv^  matter  to  be  discu^^ed,  tlie  legal  pn.posiiions  involved. 
Would  it  be  considered  indelicate  for  me,  however,  to  sugge&t  to  the 
members  of  this  committee  the  very  great  individual  risk  they  take 
in  enacting  a  law  of  this  character,  which  confessedly,  according  to 
the  proponents  of  it,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Gompers  yesterday,  and 
as  admitted  by  everybody,  strikes  down  the  right  of  the  individual 
workingman  of  this  country  to  work  overtime  for  overtime  pay? 
Mr.  Gompers  frankly  conceded  that  that  was  the  purpose  and  effect 
of  it,  ana  he  said  that  was  the  desire  of  labor.  I  thought,  when  I 
heard  him  talk  yesterday,  how  queer  things  come  about.  I  was 
reminded  of  the  mcident,  you  remember,  in  the  French  Revolution; 
when  Madame  Roland  mounted  the  scaffold  her  eye  lighted  on  that 
plaster  statue  of  liberty  which  the  French,  after  their  fashion,  had 
erected  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde^  and  as  she  looked  at  it  and 
looked  at  the  mob,  she  said,  '^Oh,  liberty,  how  they  have  juggled 
with  thee!'' 

I  heard  that  man,  standing  before  this  committee,  in  the  name  of 
labor,  in  the  name  of  the  rights  of  the  laboring  man,  in  the  name 
of  the  interests  of  the  laboring  man,  advocating  a  law  which  stripped 
them  of  the  right,  and,  as  he  said  it  would,  carried  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion, stripped  them  of  all  rights  to  work  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies by  agreement  with  their  employers  anything  over  eight  hours  a 
day.  He  says  he  knows  what  the  laboring  people  want.  Other  gen- 
tlemen have  appeared  here  who  said  ^' We  know  they  do  not  want  it. 
Their  whole  lives  are  a  contradiction  of  it.  Our  whole  experience 
with  them  is  a  contradiction  of  it."  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Emery 
could  have  produced  thousands  of  witnesses,  if  it  would  not  wear 
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out  the  patience  of  this  committee — men  who  would  come  here  and 
say  that  if  any  man  voted  for  a  law  of  this^kind  they  would  hound  him 
out  of  public  life  for  striking  down  that  privilege  of  the  American 
people.  But,  as  I  say,  we  are  all  here  in  our  respective  capacities. 
You  gentlemen  are  here  under  the  responsibility  of  your  positions  and 
of  your  oaths  to  do  the  right  thing,  the  wise  thing,  and  the  just  thing; 
and  I  feel  that  the  threat  that  Mr.  Gompers  concluded  his  remarks 
with,  that  you  had  better  look  out,  for  after  this  might  come  the  del- 
uge, was  not  appropriate,  and  that  any  other  collateral  suggestions 
of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be  made,  because  they  serve  to  divert  you 
from  the  proper  subject  of  consideration  here. 

I  want  to  say,  however,  one  thing  in  regard  to  what  he  said  about 
the  association  which  I  represent.  I  represent  the  American  Anti- 
Boycott  Association.  That  is  an  association  formed  five  years  ago 
for  the  purpose  of  <^etting  the  laws  enforced,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  an  end  to  what  is  called  the  boycott.  The  reason  that  I  am 
nere  in  opposition  to  this  bill  is  because  the  gentlemen  who  composed 
that  organization  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  law  would  put  a  boy- 
cott, so  far .  as  the  Government  work  was  concerned,  upon  every 
person  who  seeks  to  do  Government  work,  unless  he  would  consent 
to  run  his  factory  on  an  eio^ht-hour  basis.  It  is  also  the  association 
that  has  been  instrumental  in  securing  from  the  ^Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  Loewe  v,  Lawler,  and 
I  must  confess,  as  I  sat  here  and  listened  to  Mr.  Gompers's  explana- 
tion of  that  decision,  I  was  utterly  amazed  at  the  misconstruction 
and  misconception  he  has  of  the  effect  of  that  decision.  There  is 
nothing  in  that  decision  that  prevents  laboring  men  from  combining 
together  or  uniting  in  all  respects  to  promote  their  interests,  nothing 
to  prevent  them  from  bargaining  collectively  with  their  employers, 
notning  that  prevents  them  from  making  agreements,  such  as  he 
mentioned,  with  the  employers.  The  only  thing  it  does  is  to  say  that 
a  combination,  without  cause,  to  ruin  a  man's  interstate  trade  unless 
he  will  obey  the  behests  of  labor  leaders  is  a  combination,  a  con- 
spiracy forbidden  not  only  by  the  Sherman  antitrust  act  but  by  the 
common  law  of  this  country. 

That  is  all  that  decision  amounts  to.  That  is  all  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Justice  Gould  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  amounted 
to.  A  concern  having  agreements  with  its  employees,  the  Bucks  Stove 
and  Range  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  was  confronted  by  a  strike  in  vio- 
lation, conceded  and  confessed  violation,  of  the  agreement  existing 
between  that  concern  and  the  union,  the  members  of  which  were,  by 
the  local  union,  ordered  to  strike.  Upon  his  refusing  to  grant  that 
demand  thus  made,  that  union,  by  threats  and  intimidation  directed 
to  the  customers  of  the  plaintiff  in  other  States  with  whom  that  con- 
cern had  agreements,  sought  .to  ruin  the  business  of  the  cotnpany. 
Justice  Gould  simply  said  that  by  every  law  of  God  and  man  such 
conduct  as  that  is  forbidden,  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Mr.  Gompers,  and  his  fellow-members  of  the  executive  council,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  do  it,  and  he  issued  an  injunction  to  restrain  them 
from  doing  it.  He  says  this  organization  which  I  represent  is  before 
Congress  opposing  every  little  bill  in  the  interests  of  labor.  The  only 
bills  I  ever  opposed  in  behalf  of  that  organization  were  this  bill  and 
bills  like  it  which  have  heretofore  been  before  this  committee  and  the 
bills  pending  before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  have  sought  to 
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strip  the  courts  of  this  counti*)^  of  the  ri^ht  to  protect  the  workingmen 
of  tliis  countn^  from  crimes  and  violence  and  intimidation.  Those 
were  the  only  oills  which  the  organization  which  I  represent  has  ever 
opposed.  It  is  true  that  when  the  employers'  liability  bill  was  p)end- 
ing  before  the  Senate  Judiciar}^  Committee,  and  I  was  present,  having 
in  my  hand  the  100  United  States  Report,  I  called  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Fuller  to  the  fact  that  there  was  in  his  bill  a  radical  vice  which  would 
insure  its  overthrow  by  the  courts  if  it  ever  got  before  them — an  inci- 
dent T  referred  to  the  other  day.  But  so  far  as  the  organization  which 
I  represent  is  concerned,  it  has  no  other  purpose  than  to  secure  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  wliich  the  people  s  representatives  have 
enacted  for  the  protection  of  all  citizens,  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  to 
prevent  attempts  to  strip  the  Federal  courts  of  their  necessary  powers 
of  equity. 

Mr.  IIaskixs.  Mr.  Davenport,  what  is  the  proportion  of  organized 
labor  in  this  country  to  the  whole  number  or  wage-earners? 

Mr.  Davenport.  Their  statements  in  their  reports  show  that 
there  are  about  1,750,000.  V  hat  proportion  of  those  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  what  proportion  aliens  I  do  not  know,  but 
the  whole  number  of  persons  earning  their  daily  bread  by  toil,  I 
believe,  is  something  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  millions.  But 
3^ou  know  that  Mr.  Gompers  contends  here  that  he  represents  not 
onlv  organized  labor,  but  the  aspirations  of  the  unorganized;  that 
he  lias,  m  some  way,  become  their  constituted  spokesman,  and  when- 
ever statements  are  made  before  this  committee  to  the  contrary  he 
saySj^'Wh}",  these  legal  gentlemen,  these  manufacturers,  these  persons 
whose  relations  are  the  closest  to  their  employees  have  no  right  to 
speak  for  them;  if  they  do  speak,  they  arc  biased.^'  I  well  remem- 
ber that  four  years  ago  before  this  committee  I  ventured  a  statement 
that  the  laboring  men  of  Bridgeport  belonging  to  unions,  if  they 
understood  this  bill,  would  hound  out  of  Congress  E.  J.  Hill,  who  is 
the  most  popular  man,  probably,  ever  in  our  district,  if  he  voted  for 
it,  because  if  there  was  any  privilege  that  they  valued  it  was  the 
privilege  of  working  overtime  for  overtime  pay. 

Well,  at  next  session  of  the  committee  Mr.  O'Connell  got  up  and 
read  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Bridgeport, 
and  of  various  other  unions  there,  that  they  had  understood  I  had 
made  that  statement,  and  in  behalf  of  12,000  union  men  in  Bridge- 
port they  wished  to  repudiate  it  and  say  that  it  was  not  true.  But 
it  so  happened  that  a  union  man,  a  member  of  the  union,  knowing  of 
this  thiuij:,  had  acquainted  me  in  advance  with  what  was  to  be  (K>ue 
and  he  had  given  me  the  whole  history  of  it.  The  central  labor 
union  met,  and  of  the  32  or  33  unions  in  that  city  there  were  19 
unions  represented,  and  there  were  onh-  23  men,  their  representatives, 
in  that  weekly  meeting  who  had  passed  that  resolution;  and  the 
other  resolutions  which  purported  to  have  been  passed  byjLhe  men  in 
their  unions  had  never  been  presented  to  the  unions  in  a  single 
instance,  except  the  carpenters'  union.  The  way  the  resolutions  were 
forwarded  was,  th(\v  sent  around  and  got  the  secretary — oftentimes 
had  to  resurrect  him,  they  hardly  knew  who  he  was — and  appended 
to  those  resolutions  the  names  of  the  officers,  and  so  Mr  O'Connell, 
Mr.  Gompers  standing  here,  said  "Why,  we  are  their  authorized  rep- 
resentatives; we  bring  you  here  the  voice  of  the  workingtaen  of 
Bridgeport  in  these  resolutions. "     I  was  very  glad  that  the  other  day 
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a  gentleman  came  down  here  from  Bridgeport  who  had  particular 
knowledge  of  the  relations  and  of  the  things  existing  there.  As  I 
said  at  that  time,  I  would  be  very  glad  if  this  committee  would  get 
power  from  the  Congress  to  aj)poiiit  a  subcommittee  with  power  to 
summon  witnesses,  and  come  up  there  to  Bridgeport.  We  would 
entertain  you  royally,  and  we  would  put  these  men  on  the  stand. 
I  would  take  the  testimony  of  those  persons  on  this  proposition.  I 
say  that  the  workini^  people  of  this  country  are  opposed  to  the  idea 
embodied  in  this  bill.  I  say  that  if  they  ever  come  to  understand  it 
they  will  repudiate  all  efl'orts  made  to  procure  its  enactment,  and  I 
would  not  want  any  better  campaign  slogan  in  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional district  of  Connecticut,  if  1  wanted  to  run  for  Congress  against 
E.J.Hill — a  man  whom,  though  I  am  a  Democrat,  I  very  frequently 
vote  for  for  his  present  position  because  he  is  by  far  the  most  competent 
man  in  that  district  for  the  position — I  would  not  want  any  better 
job  than  to  go  among  the  working  people  and  say,  ^^Do  you  know 
that  E.  J.  IIill  voted  for  a  bill  to  deprive  you  of  the  ri^ht  to  work 
overtime  for  overtime  pay?"  I  believe  that  even  I  would  carry  the 
district  on  that  issue;  1  believe  that  any  other  Congressman  will  find 
that  experience  soon  or  late;  but  1  have  been  led  into  this  by  some 
observations  made  bj  Mr.  Gompers. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Admitting  that  you  are  correct  in  that,  and  that  you 
have  correctly  interpreted  the  sentiment  of  the  workingmen,  what 
motive  do  their  representatives  and  leaders  have  in  misrepresenting 
the  thing? 

Mr.  Davenport.  I  will  tell  you  w^hat  I  think.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  representatives  of  organized  labor  who  appeared  here  really  under- 
stand this  bill,  as  I  said  the  other  day.  I  can  not  believe  it;  I  can 
not  believe  that  they  reaUze  that  they  are  taking  away  from  every 
union  man  in  tliis  country  the  right  of  working  overtime  for  overtime 
pay,  wliich  the  very  constitutions  and  the  by-laws  of  all  their  unions 
provide  for;  I  can  not  believe  it.  Tliat  is  my  idea  about  it.  I  know 
that  probably  there  is  a  general  idea  among  the  people  of  the  eight 
hour,  like  our  friends  out  in  Nebraska,  when  they  passed  a  resolution, 
stating  that  they  are  in  favor  of  an  eight-hour  day.  What  kind  of  an 
eight-hour  day?  There  is  a  sort  of  nebulous  idea  that  an  eight-hour 
day  means  eight  hours  wath  the  privilege  of  working  overtime. 

Mr.  Payson.  And  ten  hours*  pay? 

Mr.  Davenport.  With  ten  hours'  pay,  and,  as  I  stated  to  this  com- 
mittee four  years  ago,  when  we  were  getting  up  this  Anti-Boycott 
Association  to  protect  Mr.  Loewe^  who  wa.s  in  his  troubles,  during  the 

{)eriod  of  the  antliracite  coal  strike,  I  went  about  to  see  the  manu- 
acturers  of  this  country  and  to  talk  of  the  necessity  of  having  an 
organization  of  that  kind  to  protect  Mr.  Loewe  and  to  combat  this 
evil.  I  went  into  hundreds  of  establishments',  and  I  often  went  into 
them  at  noon  time,  and  the  proprietors  would  invite  me  to  see  the 
works,  a  liberal  education,  a  most  astonishing  revelation  to  a  simple 
country  lawyer,  whose  business  had  kept  him  in  the  State  courts  of 
his  State.  If  I  talked  once  I  talked  a  hundred  times  with  men  in 
these  establishments,  not  alone  at  Cramps,  but  in  the  great  estabUsh- 
ments  in  Connecticut  and  tliroughout  New  York  State,  and  wherever 
I  went.  I  traveled  more  miles  to  get  that  organization  up  than  ever 
St.  Paul  did  in  all  of  his  fourteen  missionary  journeys  to  found  the 
infant  church.     While  he  was  said  to  have  fought  with  beasts  at 
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Ephesiis,  I  fought  with  bedb;  gs  at  Aurora,  111.  I  went  among  them. 
I  said,  ^'Now,  my  friends,  wliat  do  you  think  of  tliis  eight-hour 
proposition?  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  a  law  that  would  deprive  you 
of  the  right  to  work  overtime  for  overtime  pay?*'  I  have  stated 
this  heretofore  before  this  committee,  that  I  never  fornd  one  wlio  did 
not  say,  ''No;  srch  a  law  as  that,  of  course,  I  am  not  in  favor  of.  I 
want  no  s'Tch  thing  as  that.''  If  Jrdge  Payson,  wlo  can  talk,  would 
go  with  Mr.  Oompers  before  any  union  in  tl  is  country,  in  my  opinion, 
and  have  a  good,  fair,  and  sqi^are  talk  on  tlis  si^bject  and  explain  just 
what  this  bill  is  and  jrst  what  tie  effect  of  it  is,  I  tl:ink  tl  e  majority 
would  side  with  Judge  Payson  and  1  is  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Gompers,  you  mav  call  it  a  veiled 
threat  which  he  made  here  yesterday.  He  should  understand,  as 
everybody  else  should,  that  tliis  committee  in  whatever  they  do,  in 
whatever  action  they  take,  are  not  looking  for  votes,  ought  not  to  look 
for  votes,  but  we  want  to  do  what  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  One  moment.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  a  word,  but 
I  did  not  understand  Mr.  Gompers  as  you  gentlemen  have  understood 
him.  The  language,  I  think,  as  the  notes  will  reveal,  is  this,  that 
Mr.  Gompers  was  in  tone  complaining  that  we  were  not  taking  note 
of  changes,  and  all  that,  and  explained  that  he  had  no  patience  with 
men  who  acted  ''After  them  the  deluge." 

Mr.  Davenport.  He  used  the  expression  ''After  us  the  deluge." 

Mr.  Haskins.  Taking  that  in  comiection  with  what  he  said  here- 
tofore. 

Mr.  Davenport.  It  is  nnmaterial. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  language  means  just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Davenport.  The  stenographer's  minutes  will  disclose  that,  but 
I  want'to  call  attention  to  this,  that  this  is  not  Mr.  Gompers'  first 
appearance  before  this  committee.  He  was  here  in  1906;  he  was  here 
in  1904.  That  was  the  first  time  I  had  anything  to  do  with  this  mat- 
ter. He  was  here  in  1902,  and  so  on  baclc.  Now,  Mr.  Gonjpers  is  in 
favor  of  any}  bill  that  has  this  eight-hour  notion  embraced  in  it.  He 
comes  here  at'one  time  and  is  in  favor  of  the  Gardner  bill ;  he  comes 
here  the  nextjtime*and|he  is  in  favor  of  the  Hitt-McComas  bill;  he 
comes  here  again  and  he  is  in  favor  of  the  Gardner  bill,  and  here  we 
are  back  again,  and  he  is  in  favor  of  the  Hitt-McComas  bill.  And  yet 
those  bills  are  so  different,  those  bills  involve  so  many  different  con- 
sequences, that  it  may  not  seem  as  though  to  support  both  was  con- 
sistent; it  certainly  would  not  seem  so.  What  he  said  yesterday 
would  be  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  Gardner  bill;  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  do  you  notice  tnat  he  does  not  help  you  one  particle  in  the 
task  which  you  have,  of  meeting  these  difTiculties,  inakmg  provisions 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  country,  to  meet  the  constitutional 
objections  that  are  urged  and  the  difficulties  which  arise*  in  your 
minds?    Not  a  word. 

Mr.  Payson.  Or  even  attempt  to  construe  the  bill. 

Mr.  Davenport.  And  when  he  does,  he  construes  it  WTongly,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Payson.  He  does  not  make  any  attempt. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Mr.  Gompers  is  not  a  lawyer,  is  he? 

Mr.  Davenport.  No;  he  is  not,  but  he  comes  here  and  delivers  an 
address  to  you  upon  the  great  subject  of  the  shortening  of  the  hours 
of  labor  and  the  benefits  that  have  resulted  from  it.     But  even  there 
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he  found  himself  in  a  difficulty  in  the  decision  of  the  question  whether 
the  egg  preceded  the  hen  or  the  hen  preceded  tha  egg.  It 'pleased 
him  to  say  that  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  has  brought 
about  all  tnese  great  industrial  benefits,  that  is,  the  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labor  has  brought  in  the  labor  saving  machinery,  when  a 
person  who  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  thmgs  knows  that  it  is 
the  very  introduction  of  the  labor  saving  machinery  which  has 
shortened  the  hours  of  labor;  it  is  the  five  hundred  million  horse- 
power which  Mr.  Vreeland  spoke  of  that  has  been  addfed  to  the  arms 
of  men  which  supplements  the  labors  of  the  people.  Those  are  the 
things  which  have  made  the  production  so  great  that  everybody  can 
have  a  portion  of  it  without  naving  to  toil  the  former  greater  length 
of  time,  and  I  myself  would  take  issue  with  Mr.  Gompers  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  unions  which  he  so  eloquently  supports  have  not  really 
been  an  obstruction,  though  I  do  not  care  to  say  that. 

There  is  one  country  on  earth,  gentlemen,  where  the  principle  of 
labor  unionism,  I  mean  as  it  is  practiced  to-day  in  this  country,  has 
been  carried  to  its  fullest  and  logical  extent,  and  that  is  China.  That 
is  a  country  which  is  oppressed  by  the  same  combinations  that  are 
known  here  as  the  labor  unions.  How  long  ago  was  it  that  we  saw  in 
the  papers  that  in  a  certain  village  in  China  for  generations  the  water 
had  been  carried  by  hand  in  buckets  from  a  spnng  up  to  the  village, 
and  somebody  came  along  with  the  proposition  to  introduce  a  steam 
pump  and  do  away  with  all  that  manual  labor.  But  they  were  not 
allowed  to  put  it  in,  because  the  Chinese  Water  Carriers'  Labor  Union 

f)revented  it.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  labor  union  offering  a  prize  for  a 
abor  saving  machine  ?  Mr.  Gompers,  when  questioned  here  yesterday, 
finally  said,  in  regard  to  his  own  union,  that  he  was  informed  that  they 
permitted  their  men  to  work  upon  machines,  but  that  they  would  not 
permit  them  to  put  the  union  label  on  the  product,  which,  of  course,-  is 
the  only  test  by  which  the  public  can  judge  what  is  produced  by  the 
labor  unions,  upon  any  machine-made  cigar.  My  own  information 
had  always  been  that  the  Cigar  Makers*  Union  prohibited  its  mem- 
bers from  working  upon  labor  saving  machines  in  the  manufacture 
of  cigars.  But  I  grant,  I  am  quite  willing  to  concede  everything  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument  that  can  reasonaoly  be  claimed  by  the  labor 
unions,  that  it  is  by  their  combined  action,  looking  out  for  the  inter- 
ests of  their  class,  that  has  forced  legislatures  to  adopt  safety  devices 
and  improve  sanitary  conditions,  and  so  forth.  I  am  quite  willing 
to  admit  the  many  good  things  that  can  be  brought  about  by  the 
combinations  of  men  in  any  association.  The  only  thing  that  I  am 
opposed  to  in  this  measure  is  that  it  is  an  unwarranted  mterference 
by  the  Government  with  the  rights  of  the  individual,  attacking  by 
indirection  the  right  of  the  individual  to  sell  his  labor  and  to  buy 
labor,  and  by  force  of  law  to  bring  about  a  result  which  the  friends 
of  the  measure  say  is  the  thing  they  desire. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Suppose  those  words  were  stricken  from  the  bill 
which  have  the  effect  of  preventing  laborers  from  working  overtime 
for  overtime  pay;  what  would  then  be  the  vice  of  the  bill,  in  your 
judgment? 

Mr.  Davenport.  The  general  proposition  would  be,  of  course,  that 
it  would  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  business;  it  would  be  bad  pol- 
icy in  every  way.  Suppose  it  should  read  ' '  No  man  shall  be  required 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day?'^ 

Mr.  Raixey.  That  is  what  I  mean,  the  words  '*or  permitted.'^ 
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Mr.  Davenport.  If  that  was  done,  it  would  seem  to  me  it  would 
remove  the  principal  objection  to  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  In  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  several  courts,  in 

f)assin^  upon  the  bills  passed  by  various  States,  which  bills  were 
ormulated  along  the  general  lines  of  the  eight-hour  bills  pending 
before  this  committee,  have  never  noticed  the  words  '*or  permitted'' 
or  dealt  with  them  at  all  in  the  decisions. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Just  a  word.  The  facts  in  the  New  York  case,  that 
is,  the  Lochner  case,  show  that  the  baker  did  not  require  this  man  to 
work  over  the  ten  hours  a  day,  but  he  permitted  him  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  New  York  case  does  not  come  within  the  bills 
I  am  speaking  of. 

Mr.  IIaskins.  He  permitted  him  to  work,  and  there  the  prosecu- 
tion was  founded  upon  that,  that  he  permitted  him  to  work  over- 
time. 

Mr.  Raixey.  Do  you  remember  the  title  of  that  case? 

Mr.  IIaskins.  That  is  the  case  of  Lochner  v.  the  State  of  New  York. 
Here  in  1906  I  tried  before  this  committee  to  have  that  word  '^per- 
mitted^' stricken  out,  and  I  stated  so  to  Mr.  Gompers  and  he  was 
veiy  much  opposed  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  mention  this  matter,  because,  first,  the  words 
''or  permit''  were  originally  used  in  the  bill  with  the  idea  that  if  they 
were  not  there  there  were  a  thousand  ways  to  evade  the  matt<^r  of  the 
reauirement.  Now,  the  impression  left  on  my  mind,  without  being 
able  to  cite  the  case,  is  that  the  courts  have  held,  in  substance,  that 
the  requirement  would  be  inferred  from  so  trivial  causes,  and  con- 
necting that  with  what  some  of  the  men  here  have  stated,  the  plas- 
terers, for  instance,  that  they  would  realize  that  a  declination  to  work 
overtime  might  jeopardize  their  positions,  putting  what  the  courts 
have  said  and  what  the  witnesses  have  said  here  together,  has  created 
in  my  mind  the  impression  that  the  words  ''or  permit"  are  almost 
without  significance  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Haskins.  I  think  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  the 
case  of  a  criminal  prosecution. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  criminal  prosecution,  yes,  if  this  were  a  crim- 
inal statute. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Why  put  them  in,  then,  if  they  are  without  signifi- 
cance ? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  sitting  as  a  judge,  having  the  decisions 
as  they  are  in  my  mind  before  j^ou,  and  the  testimony  given  by  the 
plasterers  here  the  other  day,  you  would  reach  exactly  the  same  con- 
clusion, in  my  opinion,  without  the  words,  as  you  would  with  them, 
in  enforcing  this  bill. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Of  course,  any  compulsion,  such  as  would  be 
within  the  prohibition  of  "requiring,"  but  I  would  like  to  qualifj'  or 
explain  a  little  my  answer  to  Mr.  Kainey.  Of  course,  the  same  con- 
stitutional objections  would  still  exist  to  recjuiring  the  insertion  of 
this,  but  as  to  the  policy  of  the  thing,  that  would  be  quite  another 
thing.  But  that  brings  to  my  mind  what  I  intended  to  say  and 
direct  the  attention  of  the  committee  to,  the  vast  difference  between 
this  act  and  the  act  of  1902. 

The  Chairman.  Just  let  me  say  one  word  further  to  get  right  on 
the  words  "or  permit,"  to  explain  what  made  me  think  they  had 
but  little  significance.     It  has  never  entered  my  mind,  and  I  suppose 
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has  never  entered  the  mind  of  anybody  else,  that  the  words  'or 
permit  mean  that  the  man  should  be  prevented  by  physical  violence. 
It  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  you  have  to  stop  the  man,  that  you 
have  to  get  a  policeman"^ to  arrest  him,  I  take  it,  to  put  him  off  the 
premises. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  do  not  think  anybody  understands  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Those  words  ''or  permit''  moan  to  give  assent,  as 
I  understand  them,  and  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Davenport.  This  all  bring^s  to  my  mind  a  point  I  wanted  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  especially,  but  which  I  had 
overlooked  and  oniitted.  In  the  act  of  1892  there  are  these  words, 
"who  shall  intentionally  violate  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.''  The  word  "intentionally"  is 
intentionally  omitted  from  this  present  proposed  bill.  Whether  the 
party  intentionally  violates  it  or  not,  he  is  still  subject  to  the 
penalties. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  think  it  makes  any  difference  whether  the 
word  "intentionallv''  is  in  there  or  not?  Of  course  if  he  does  it  acci- 
dentally, he  is  liable. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Oh,  yes,  if  he  does  it  accidentally  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  civil  obligation. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Yes,  it  is  a  civil  obligation.  This  word  'inten- 
tionally" has  a  history  in  the  law  of  1892.  In  the  days  when  that  law 
was  before  Congress  they  had  these  same  discussions  over  this  matter 
which  have  taken  place  before  this  committee.  Very  many  able 
Congressmen,  especially  those  from  the  South,  had  very  grave  doubts 
about  the  constitutionality  of  that  bill,  and  some  gentleme  n  plucked 
up  courage  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  express  their  views  upon  the 
subject,  although  the  proponents  of  the  bill  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  labor  unions  of  the  country  were  demanding  it,  and  that 
the  consequences  to  them  would  be  very  serious,  and  especially  as  it  is 
stated  in  one  speech,  to  the  Democratic  party,  if  it  did  not  enact  it. 
The  question  was  mooted,  and  objection  was  made  as  to  the  validity 
of  such  a  law  as  this  if  the  word  ** intentionally"  was  left  out,  and  Mr. 
Tarsney,  the  advocate  of  the  bill,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
others  of  the  committee  who  were  supporting  the  bill,  said  that  there 
would  not  be  any  question  that  the  law  would  be  invalid  if  the  word 
' ^intentionally "  was  left  out,  because  a  man  could  not  be  constitu- 
tionally convicted  of  a  crime  if  he  did  not  intend  to  commit  it — that  is, 
there  was  involved  in  this  particular  kind  of  a  crime,  at  any  rate,  the 
element  of  intent  to  do  the  act  which  was  prohibited.  This  law  would 
never  have  been  enacted  had  not  the  word  "intentionally"  been  in 
there,  because  it  was  said,  "How  unjust  it  would  be  to  punish  a  man 
or  fine  a  man  for  doing  these  things  without  intent."  This  present 
proposed  act  says  "require  or  permit"  am^  such  person.  Just  see 
what  is  in  this  bill!  I  bring  this  to  the  considerate  attention  of  you 
fair-minded,  conscientious  men,  that  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  instead 
of  having  a  fine  of  ?  1 ,000  and  imprisonment  not  more  than  six  months, 
or  both,  the  maximum  under  the  existing  law,  the  party  may  be  penal- 
ized to  the  extent  of  tens  of  thousands,  yes,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  by  the  act  of  a  subcontractor  over  whom  he  has  no  control, 
forced  into  that  position  by  the  act  of  Congress  compelling  him  to 
stipulate  for  these  things.  In  other  words,  for  letting  a  man  work  ten 
minutes  overtime  he  is  fined  $5. 
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There  maj'  be  one  hundred  men,  or  a  thousand  men,  who  are  at 
work,  and  he  unintentionally,  without  anjr  conscious  act  or  any  intent 
or  any  desire,  and  against  every  means  which  the  contractor  has  taken 
to  protect  himself  from  it,  may  be  mulcted  in  the  sums  of  tens  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  I  say,  the  history  of  the  discus- 
sions shows,  the  record  of  the  discussions  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  show,  that  if  that  word  '^ intentionally ''  had  not  been 
in  the  act  of  1892  that  law  would  never  have  been  enacted,  and  yet  you 
are  asked  to  pass  a  law  here  which  will  in  effect  be  ten  times  as  unjust, 
whereby  the  intent  of  the  part 3^,  and,  indeed,  the  efforts  of  the  party, 
are  defeated  by  somebody  else.  The  contractor  might  protect  him- 
self in  every  way,  he  might  desire  in  every  way  to  hve  up  to  the  terms 
of  liis  contract,  and  he  might  have  every  assurance  from  his  subcon- 
tractors that  they  would  do  it,  and  he  might  act  in  perfect  good  faith 
in  the  whole  matter,  and  yet  he  can  be  fmed,  penalized  unnumbered 
thousands  of  dollars.  To  my  mind  the  proposition  is  so  unjust  that  I 
can  not  believe  that  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  present  time 
would  ever  pass  such  a  bill,  when  we  know  that  the  existing  law  never 
could  have  passed,  as  the  debates  show,  without  the  word.  *' inten- 
tionally'^ bemg  in  there.     Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Thursday,  March  12,  1908,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Subcommittee  on  Labor,  No.  1, 

HoiTSE  of  Representatives, 

Thursday,  March  12, 1908, 
The  subcommittee  met  this  day  at  10.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  J. 
Gardner  (chairman)  presiding. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Emery. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JAMES  A.  EMEBT,  OF  NEW  TOBE,  BEPBE- 
SENTINO  VABI01TS  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  THE 
BILL. 

ASSOCIATIONS    AUTHORIZING   REPRESENTATION. 

XationiU  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Citizens'  Industrial  Association  of  America  and  affiliated  associations. 

Merchant  Tailors'  National  Protective  Association  of  Anieri(»a. 

National  Association  of  Builders  Exchanpos. 

National  Association  of  Box  Manufacturers,  Chicapo,  111. 

National  Association  of  Master  Bakers,  Chicago,  111. 

National  Confectioners'  Association,  St.  Ix)uis,  Mo. 

National  Association  of  Master  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

National  Clay  Machinery  Association. 

National  Erectors'  Association,  New  York  City. 

National  Slack  Cooperage  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Association  of  Master  Plumbers,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Baltimore  Metal  Trades  Association,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Battle  Creek  Industrial  Association,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Board  of  Trade  of  Camden,  N.  J. 

Metal  Trades  Association  of  Baltimore. 

Builders'  Exchanjre  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Builders'  Exchange  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Builders'  Exchange  of  Pittston,  Pa. 

Builders'  Exchange  of  Worcester. 
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Business  Men's  Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Business  Men's  Club  of  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Business  Men's  League,  Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 

Building  Trade  Employers'  Association  of  New  York  City. 

Boston  Typothette. 

Chicago  Brass  Manufacturers'  Association,  Chicago,  111. 

Chicago  Lighting  Fixtures  Association,  Chicago,  111. 

Citizens'  Association  of  Dallas. 

Citizens'  Alliance  of  Beloit,  Wis. 

Citizens'  Alliance  of  Fremont,  Ohio. 

Citizens'  Alliance  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Citizens'  Alliance  of  Houston,  Tex. 

Citizens'  Alliance  of  Peoria,  111. 

Citizens'  Alliance  of  Portland,  Greg. 

Citizens'  Alliance  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Citizens'  Industrial  Association  of  Scranton. 

Citizens'  Industrial  Association  of  St.  Louis. 

Citizens*  Industrial  Association  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Citizens'  Industrial  Association  of  Jersey  City. 

Cincinnati  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association, 

Clarksville  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade,  Clarksvllle,  Tenn. 

Commercial  Club  of  Spokane,  Wash. 

Columbus  Industrial  Alliance. 

Contracting  Bricklayers'  Association,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Electrical  Contractors'  Association  of  Texas. 

Employers'  Association  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Employers'  Association  of  Chicago,  111. 

Employers'  Association  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Employers'  Assoclnton  of  Dayton. 

Employers'  Association  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Employers'  Association  of  Columbus,  Ind. 

Employers'  Association  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Employers'  Association  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Employers'  Association  of  Marion.  Ohio. 

Employers'  Association  of  Massachusetts. 

Employers'  Association  of  Quincy,  111. 

Employers'  Association  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

Employers'  Association  of  Minnesota. 

Employers'  Association  of  Vermont. 

Employers'  Association  of  Building  Trades  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Employers'  League  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Erie  Business  Men's  Exchange,  Erie,  Pa. 

Fort  Dodge  Commercial  Club,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Founders  and  Employers'  Association,  JjOS  Angeles,  Cal. 

Fox  River  Valley  Manufacturers'  Association,  Aurora,  111. 

lien rgia  Industrial  Association,  Toccoa,  Ga. 

Houston  Manufacturers'  Association,  Houston,  Tex. 

Illinois  Lumber  Dealers'  Association. 

Indiana  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Association. 

Interstate  Association,  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia. 

Interstate  Association.  New  York  and  Connecticut. 

International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Kansas  State  Retail  Merchants'  Association,  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Lynn  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association   (Incorporated),  Lynn,  Mass. 

Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  City  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Manufacturers'  Association  of  New  York. 

Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  Northwest,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Manufacturers'  Club.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  and  Shippers'  Association,  Rockford,  111. 

Manufacturers'  Bureau  of  Indiana. 

Manufacturers'  Association  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  and  Merchants'  Association,  1112  Grand  avenue,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

^lanufacturers'  AFSociation  of  EvansvIUe,  Ind. 

Manufnctnrcrs  and  Producers'  Association.  Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 
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Massachusetts  Association  of  Ilea  tins  and  Ventilating  Engineers  and  Con- 
tractors, 51 S  Barrlters  Hall.  Boston,  Mass. 

Master  Builders'  Asswiation  of  Pittsburg,  I*a. 

Master  Builders'  Association  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Master  Painters  and  Dworators'  Association.  I'tica,  N.  Y. 

Memi)liis  Industrial  I^eague,  11  (V)tton  Exchange  Building,  Meniplds,  Tenn. 

Merchants'  Association  of  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Merchant  Tailors'  National  Protei'tlve  Association,  St.  Ixmis,  Mo. 

Merchant  Tailors'  Protective  As.sociation,  Binghaniton,  N.  Y. 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Metal  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Missouri  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  Builders  Exchanges. 

New  York  Team  Owners'  Association. 

New  York  State  Assoc'latlon  of  Master  Bakers. 

Merchant  Tailors'  National  Exchange. 

Palo  Alto  Citizens'  Alliance.  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Printers'  Board  of  Trade  of  New  England. 

St.  Louis  Furniture  Board  of  Trade.  St.  Ix)uls,  Mo. 

Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Association  of  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Springfield  Branch  National  Metal  Trades  Asso<Matlon,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Syracuse  Metal  Trades  Association,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Master  Painters'  Association  of  Denver,  (^olo. 

The  Wholesjile  Grocers'  Association  of  tlie  District  of  C^olumbia,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Wichita  Commercial  Club.  Wichita.  Kans. 

Wisconsin  Ketall  Lumber  Dealers'  Association. 

Western  Painters'  Association. 

Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Chaimmn  and  gentleman  of  the  committee,  as  I 
said  yesterday,  I  should  have  preferred  to  discuss  the  policy  and 
practical  effect  of  this  bill  after  having  had  an  opportunity  to  submit 
to  the  committee  further  special  evidence  that  I  believe  would  be  of 
great  value  in  forming  an  estimate  of  its  practical  effect.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  presented  to  the  cimimittee  in  the  conrs:e  of  these 
hearings  a  vast  amount  of  what  we  believe  to  be,  and  what  the  com- 
mittee has  expressed  itself  as  realizing  to  be,  new  evidence  bearing  on 
the  probable  effect  of  this  bill,  not  only  on  those  industries  acknowl- 
edged to  be  affected  by  this  legislation,  but  on  many  more  in  all  like- 
lihood within  reach  of  its  terms,  by  reasonable  construction  of  their 
meaning. 

You  have  had  an  op]>ortunity  to  form  your  own  opini(ms  from  the 
personal  observation  of  our  witnesses,  from  the  extent  and  nature 
of  their  experience,  their  connnercial,  industrial,  and  i)rofessional 
standing — to  form  your  own  judgment  of  the  competency,  integrity, 
and  authority  of  their  testimony,  and  of  the  spirit  that  animates 
them.  And  I  must  say,  Mr.  ChairuKin,  that  in  the  discussion  of  a 
matter  that  reaches  so  far  in  establishing  a  novel  policy  in  Govern- 
ment regulation,  I  must  dei)recate  the  spirit  of  arrogant  and  arbitrary 
criticism  manifested  by  the  unionist  proponents  of  this  bill  in  derid- 
ing, denying,  and  resenting  the  right  of  representatives  of  great  in- 
dustrial establishments  and  organizations  other  than  their  own  to 
possess  or  ex[)ress  an  opinion  concerning  the  views  and  sentiments 
of  their  employers  or  members  regarding  a  bill  of  this  character. 

In  the  very  beginning,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  only  right  that  we 
should  remember  that  in  the  consideration  of  a  measure  of  this  kind 
you  can  not  divorce  the  real  interest  of  the  emi)loyee  frcmi  the  em- 
])loyer,  the  wage  payer  from  the  wage  receiver,  the  ca[)italist  from 
the  laborer,  because  in  the  actual  operation  of  industry  they  are 
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complementary  and  reciprocal  and  interdependent.  They  are,  indeed, 
like  the  two  blades  of  the  scissors,  often  moving  perhaps  in  opposite 
directions,  yet  each  endeavoring  to  accomplish  a  common  purpose. 
Would  to  heaven  that  they  could  agree  in  severing  all  destroying 
and  discord-making  elements  that  seek  to  come  between  them ! 

In  the  operation  of  all  industry  there  is  a  partnership  on  the  part 
of  the  operator  and  the  director  or  supervisor.  It  is  as  obvious  as  any 
other  fact  in  human  life,  and  in  considering  the  effect  upon  practical 
industry'  of  a  bill  of  this  character  you  will  surely  consider  and 
weigh  well  the  experience  and  opinions  of  those  who  may  properly 
be  thought  to  have  special  and  peculiar  facilities  for  judging  its 
probable  consequences. 

It  has  been  said  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  this  bill  that  its 
proponents  admit  two  primary  objects,  that  it  would  wisely  limit  the 
hours  of  labor  upon  the  subject-matter  of  Government  contracts, 
within  the  purvieAv  of  this  bill,  to  eight  hours,  thus  assuring  to  the 
w^orkingman  additional  leisure  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  or 
for  rest,  or  for  any  other  purpose  for  which  he  chooses  to  use  it ;  and, 
f  econdly,  that  it  means  a  larger  opportunity  for  the  unemployed. 
The  chairman  of  the  cx)mmittee  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  some 
two  days  ago  interjected  what  we  considered  to  be  a  new  expression 
of  the  purpose  of  this  bill  by  saying  that  these  alone  were  not  the 
reason  for  the  bill,  nor  even  the  attempt  to  force  an  eight-hour  work 
day  in  private  employment  through  the  instrumentality  of  Govern- 
ment contract,  but  he  believed  that  in  addition  to  these  things  that  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  cause  the  Government,  in  view  of  such  tes- 
timony as  has  been  offered  here,  to  enter  the  field  of  public  manu- 
facturing to  meet  its  own  needs. 

The  Chairman.  Quote  me  aright,  please.  I  did  not  mean  that.  I 
did  not  say  what  the  objects  of  the  bill  were.  I  simply  said  it  had 
been  my  conviction — that  was  personal — for  a  number  of  years  past 
that  the  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  not  so  much  the  accomplishing  of 
the  eight-hour  day  as  to  make  the  Government  its  own  manufacturer. 
That  doe.s  not  bear  out  the  meaning  to  be  ^xtracted'from  your  state- 
ment, I  think. 

Mr.  Emery.  I  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  substantially  express- 
ing your  thought.  I  gathered  from  your  remark  the  other  day,  and 
from  your  repiv  to  an  inquiry  of  Judge  Payson,  that  it  was  your  view 
from  the  testimony  offered — a  private  opinion  or  an  individual 
opinion,  if  you  please — that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  forcing  the 
Government  to  become  a  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Davenport.  The  chairman  distinguishes  between  the  effect 
and  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Emery.  I  accept  very  gladly  indeed  the  chainnan's  correction 
of  my  cxpressi(m  of  his  opinion,  and  I  corViment  on  it  only  because 
it  illustrates  another  of  the  probable  effects  not  only  of  this  par- 
ticular legislation,  but  of  similar  legislation  that  is  likely  to  be  the 
result  of  its  precedent. 

Now,  sir,  to  revert  to  the  primar}^  argument  for  this  measure 
which  I  was  examining.  The  enforcement  of  a  rigid  eight -hour  day 
on  the  subject-matter  of  public  contracts  and  its  extension  through 
such  example  and  pressure  must  have  one  of  two  consequences. 
Either  the  amount  of  production  in  the  eight-hour  dav  will  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  present  nine  or  ten  hour  day,  or  it  will  not.     If  it  be 
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equal,  then  the  benevolent  purpose  which  the  proponents  of  this 
measure  desire  to  accomplish  would  not  be  accomplished,  and  no  aid 
given  to  the  unemployed,  for  there  would  be  no  additional  demand 
for  labor  and  no  increase  of  opportunitv  for  employment,  the  amount 
of  labor  required  to  carry  on  the  existing  operations  of  industry  re- 
maining precisely  the  same.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  uncontra- 
dicted testimony  before  this  committee  demonstratCvS,  the  amount  of 
production  in  the  eight-hour  day  would  be  proportionately  dimin- 
ished in  comparison  with  that  of  the  nine-hour  or  ten-hour  day,  there 
must  be  a  decrease  in  wages  to  meet  the  increased  labor  cost  of  pro- 
duction, or  prices  must  rise  if  wages  remain  stationary  with  shortened 
hours,  or,  finally,  there  is  a  migration  of  capital  into  unaffected  lines 
of  industry.  For,  though  it  be  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
hours  and  wages,  it  is  not  possible  for  any  legislative  body  to  compel 
<;apital  to  maintain  unprontable  enterprises,  or  compel  consumers  to 
increase  their  purchases  at  higher  prices. 

The  immediate  natural  effect  of  any  increase  of  the  cost  of  a  given 
commodity  is  to  decrease  its  consumption,  and  a  decrease  of  consump- 
tion, other  things  equal,  means  a  lessening  of  the  profits  of  invest- 
ment. These  are  natural  laws  of  trade,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  can  no 
more  be  repealed  than  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  the  moral  precepts 
of  the  Almighty. 

Now,  as  to  the  immediate  and  practical  effect  of  this  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  submit  that  it  will  produce  a  condition  which  this  com- 
mittee neither  desires  nor  contemplates.  In  the  discussions  before 
this  committee  it  has  been  frequently  urged  that  this  bill  applied  to 
fewer  industries  and  a  lesser  number  of  articles  and  supplies  which 
are  the  subject  of  Government  contract  than  any  preceding  bill,  and 
that  the  number  of  such  articles  had  been  carefully  limited  to  meet 
the  objections  of  particular  industries  to  which  its  application  was 
acknowledged  to  be  impracticable.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  tes- 
timony submitted  by  Judge  Payson  here  the  other  day,  in  regard  to 
the  intricate  and  exacting  specifications  of  numerous  standard  army 
and  navy  needs,  may  be  accepted  as  proving  such  articles  not  excepted 
from  this  bill,  or  if  they  leave  the  Government  contractor  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  this  bill  applies  to  him,  what  is  its  practical  opera- 
tion ?  The  contractor  must  do  one  of  three  things.  He  must  either 
refrain  from  bidding  for  Government  work  at  all  or  he  must  take  a 
risk  by  undertaking  to  manufacture  these  articles  in  a  contract  with 
the  Government  that  does  not  contain  these  impracticable  and  diffi- 
cult stipulations,  assuming  the  risk  of  making  a  bad  contract;  or  else 
he  must  embody  these  stipulations  in  all  doubtful  contracts  as  a 
safeguard  and  undertake  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  subcontractors 
to  comply  with  them,  believing,  when  he  does  so,  that  he  attempts  a 
most  difficult  thing,  and  very  naturally,  as  a  business  proposition, 
^  making  his  bid  to  the  Government  in  accordance  with  the  risk  and 
the  difficulties  incurred  in  the  execution  of  such  a  contract.  lie  must 
take  his  choice,  if  he  will  contract  at  all,  between  accepting  stipula- 
tions which  provide  impracticable  or  difficult  conditions  or,  omitting 
them,  to  gamble  in  litigation,  knowing  his  contract  is  invalid  if  the 
statute  be  upheld  and  its  required  stipulations  be  absent  from  his 
agreement.  Therefore,  this  bill,  if  it  became  a  law,  would,  from  the 
moment  it  went  into  operation,  apply  practically,  not  merely  to  those 
few  rlasses  of  articles  which  no  one  denies  it  includes,  but  likewise 
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to  that  vast  series  of  commodities  which  it  would  be  a  serious  busi- 
ness risk  not  to  assume  to  be  within  its  terms  until  a  court  of  last 
resort  had  determined  otherwise.  Thus  the  very  thing  this  committee 
sedulously  seeks  to  avoid  would  become  an  accomplished  fact. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  revert  to  a  matter  which  I  desired  to 
earlier  notice.  Mr.  Gompers  directed  the  attention  of  this  commit- 
tee to  the  fact  that  no  wage-earner  had  appeared  before  it  in  protest 
against  the  bill,  seeking  to  convey  the  impression  that  all  wage- 
earners  favor  legislation  of  this  character,  and  that  Mr.  Gompers, 
as  the  representative  of  organized  labor,  voices  not  only  the  opinions 
of  his  own  followers,  but  the  opinions  of  labor  as  a  whole,  the  wish 
of  unorganized  as  well  as  organized  labor.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  been  in  existence  for  a  long 
time.  It  has  carried  on  missionary  work  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  endeavored  to  obtain  members  not  only  in  every  State, 
but  in  every  county  and  every  city  in  the  Union.  Is  it  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  men,  who  in  the  face  ot  this  energetic  propaganda  do  not 
join  it  ranks,  do  not  accept  its  leadership,  and  do  not  make  it  the 
medium  through  which  they  express  their  opinions  on  economic  sub- 
jects, but  who  distinctly  refrain  from  doing  so,  are  represented  by 
that  which  they  obviously  reject,  and  whose  theory  of  reffulation 
they  refute  by  their  daily  activities?  Can  a  great  body  of  wage- 
earners  be  justly  said  to  want  a  rigid  workday,  when  they  constantly 
seek  and  demand  an  elastic  one  ? 

If  Mr.  Gompers  believes,  or  if  he  desires  this  committee  to  believe^ 
that  he  represents  the  desires  and  wishes  not  only  of  organized,  but 
also  of  unorganized  labor,  with  regard  to  this  bill,  the  burden  of 
proof  is  upon  him,  not  upon  us.  Can  he  produce  before  this  com- 
mittee one  single  representative  of  the  wishes  of  the  unorganized 
wage-earners  who  will  testifj^  individually  or  as  the  representative 
of  any  committee  or  gathering  or  assembly  or  association  outside  of 
Mr.  Gompers's  organization  that  it  is  his  belief,  from  experience  in 
the  factory  in  which  he  works  or  the  industries  with  which  he  is 
familiar,  that  Mr.  Gompei-s  expresses  the  wishes  of  his  fellows  when 
he  pleads  with  you  to  enact  legislation  providing  a  rigid  eight-hour 
day? 

Mr.  Gompers  also  made  the  remark  the  other  day — and  I  thought 
it  as  bold  as  it  was  absurd — ^that  he  represented  not  only  the  wage- 
earners,  but  a  great  body  of  manufacturers  who,  he  said,  desired  to 
introduce  an  eight-hour  day,  but  were  prevented  by  the  prevailing 
houi^s  of  competitive  industries.  Has  Mr.  Gompers  been  able  to  pro- 
duce before  this  committee  one  single  manufacturer,  in  the  course 
of  these  years  of  hearings,  who  favored  a  rigid  eight-hour  day?  Is 
there  anything  in  the  record  of  all  the  testimony  taken  here  of  any 
such  opinion?  I  challenge  him  to  produce  one  single  experienced 
manufacturer  who  will  express  that  opinion. 

Now,  in  appearing  before  this  committee  I  have  represented  not 
only  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  which  is  the  largest 
trade  organization  in  the  world,  but  the  Citizens'  Industrial  Associ- 
ation of  America,  which  comprises  among  its  thousands  of  members . 
many  workingmen — an  association  in  which  employer  and  emplo" 
meet  on  common  ground;  and  if  any  member  of  this  commi 
or  if  all  its  members  could  visit  one  of  the  monthly  meetyyi 
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the  Citizens'  Industrial  Association  at  St.  Louis,  our  largest  affiliate 
body,  they  would  see  one  of  the  ^"eatest  and  most  interesting  gather- 
ings in  the  United  States  listening  to  the  discussion  of  every  phase 
of  the  industrial  problem.  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  that 
organization  last  January,  and  4,000  people  filled  its  vast  auditorium, 
while  several  hundred  were  denied  admittance.  On  account  of  my 
association  and  familiarity  with  this  organization  I  think  I  can  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  these  associations  is  voiced  the  expression  of 
many  in(lej)endent  workingmen  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Indeed,  Mr.  C'hairman,  it  seems  a  very  remarkable  proposition 
that  the  one  thing  which  all  men  have  in  common,  be  they  rich  or 
poor,  high  or  low,  employer  or  employee,  capitalist  or  laborer — the 
one  thing  they  all  possess  equally,  time,  should  be  arbitrarily  taken 
from  them  by  legal  enactment.  What  capital  does  a  working  man 
possesses  except  his  time?  What  has  he  to  sell  but  his  time  and 
the  technical  skill,  the  physical  strength,  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience which  make  its  expenditure  valuable?  And  yet  you  pro- 
pose here  to  enact  a  measure  that  sets  up  a  precedent,  to  take  from 
the  working  people  of  the  United  States  by  legal  enactment  the  most 
valuable  possession  they  have,  and  give  them  in  return  for  it,  what? 
The  satisfaction  of  compulsory  leisure  at  the  cost  of  depleted  capital. 
Who  is  the  best  judge,  sir,  of  the  value  of  his  time?  Who  should 
be  left  the  master  of  its  expenditure  except  him  to  whom  it  is  com- 
mitted, the  most  valuable,  inalienable,  and  original  of  human  pos- 
sessions ? 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  practical  matter,  why  should  Congress, 
representing  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  take  one  or  two 
or  three  or  four  industries  and  single  them  out  for  economic  experi- 
ment? Why  should  it  choose,  in  the  face  of  such  evidence  as  has 
been  offered  here,  to  disrupt  the  prosperous  conditions  fisting  in 
some  of  the  greatest  industries  of  this  country  in  order  to  gratify 
the  desire  of  those  who  believe  that  wise  expediency  in  economic 
legislation  is  represented  by  an  attempt  to  fix  a  rigid  eight-hour  day? 
Testimony  was  offered  here  the  other  day  by  Captain  Randle,  repre- 
senting tlie  Xew  York  Shipbuilding  Company,  to  the  eflFect  that 
within  the  brief  span  of  his  own  life  he  had  seen  the  American  flag 
taken  from  92  per  cent  of  the  shipping  of  the  world  and  flying  to- 
day on  but  8  per  cent.  Yet  it  is  admitted  that  the  full  force  and 
weight  of  this  bill  falls  upon  an  industry  that  is  now  struggling  for 
life  itself— the  shipbuilder. 

A  number  of  the  most  remarkable  practical  examples  of  the  very 
damaging  effects  of  this  legislation  were  produced  before  this  com- 
mittee. We  had  the  good  fortune  to  present  to  you  the  president  of 
the  Union  Iron  Works,  of  San  Francisco,  a  plant  representing  the 
one  single  place,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bremerton  Navy- Yard, 
where  the  great  ships  now  making  their  way  around  the  western 
side  of  the  continent  can  be  docked;  the  one  place  that  is  equal  to  the 
task  of  caring  for  that  great  fleet,  the  most  powerful  fighting  aggre- 
gation the  world  has  ever  looked  on.  Who  knows  in  w^hat  hour  the 
Government  may  need  that  yard  ?  In  the  expanding  western  policies 
of  our  people,  in  the  protection  of  its  new  possessions,  in  the  assumed 
guardianship  of  the  western  sea,  is  it  wise,  is  it  politic,  to  embarrass 
and  discourage  instead  of  encouraging  and  favoring  the  diipbuild- 
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ing  industries  of  the  country  in  an  hour  when  the  Government  may 
most  supremely  need  them? 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  confess  that  a  great  part  of  the 
people  I  represent  find  great  difficulty  in  understanding  why  it  should 
be  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  discourage  any  kind  oi  manufac- 
ture, esj^ecially  when  we  recall  that  one  hundred  ^^ears  ago  our  people, 
then  freed  from  the  political  control  of  Great  Britain,  fought  a  second 
and  perhaps  greater  contest  to  free  themselves  from  her  commercial 
bondage.  In  what  Mr.  Fiske  has  called  "  the  critical  period  "  of 
American  history,  not  only  were  the  political  circumstances  of  the 
nascent  state  most  discouraging,  but  their  industrial  limitations  were 
even  more  alarming  and  threatened  to  leave  the  colonies  commercial 
tributaries  of  the  British  merchant.  American  manufactures,  discour- 
aged and  practically  proscribed  during  the  colonial  period  by  the 
narrow  and  selfish  imperial  administration,  were  scarcely  worthy  of 
notice.  But  their  immediate  encouragement  was  de-emed  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  political  freedom  itself.  The  States  of  Xew 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  made  the  most  remarkable  and 
interesting  attempt  by  State  subsidies,  by  encouraging  the  immigra- 
tion and  reward  of  skilled  workmen  to  develop  a  system  of  national 
manufactures.  Civic  organizations  of  all  kinds  were  formed  in  the 
cities  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  the  other  larger  centers  of  the 
North  and  South  for  the  express  purpose  of  trying  to  establish 
domestic  industries.  The  success  of  this  effort  was  a  marvelous 
triumph  of  skill,  energy,  and  determination.  To  this  hour  the  alleged 
policy  of  this  Government,  the  battle  cry  of  its  dominant  party,  has 
been  protection  and  encouragement  to  American  manufactures;  and 
yet  in  the  very  moment  when,  after  a  hundred  years,  we  rejoice  in  the 
manufacturing  supremacy  or  the  world,  legislation  is  proposed,  not 
merely  to  embarrass,  perhaps  only  temporarily,  if  you  like,  several 
noted  departments  of  mechanical  production,  but  by  the  precedent  of 
policy  established  to  menace  the  future  independence  of  all  industry 
by  opening  a  highway  to  all  forms  of  Government  interference  witt 
private  business.  For,  sir,  I  believe  it  can  be  said  with  certainty  that 
wherever  the  power  to  regulate  hours  exists  the  power  to  regulate 
wages  may  be  expected  to  be  sooner  or  later  asserted,  except  only  those 
occasional  cases  where  the  regulation  of  hours  is  predicated  on  the 
Drotection  of  health  or  the  securing  of  public  safety. 

I  called  your  attention  the  other  day  to  what  I  believe  is  a  series  of 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  (^^periences  the  history  of  our  an- 
cestral nations  afford  us,  sugjgesting  that  the  arbitrary  interference 
of  Government  in  the  reffiilation  of  hours  and  wages  is  not  only  tra- 
ditionally against  the  policy,  against  the  spirit,  and  against  the  pur- 
poses of  American  institutions,  but  that  even  under  autocratic  Gov- 
ernments it  has  caused  the  greatest  annoyance,  dissatisfaction,  and 
distress.  Nor  does  any  subject  obtain  more  extended  consideration 
or  become  the  subject  of  more  frequent  admonitions  from  the  fathers 
of  the  Eepublic  than  that  of  undue  governmental  interference  with 
private  affairs.  Among  recent  writers  you  find  Woodrow  Wilson,  in 
his  splendid  work  on  the  State,  in  discussing  the  expediency  of  gov- 
ernmental interference  with  individual  liberty,  laying  down  what  he 
regards  as  the  right  rule,  derived  from  the  experience  of  this  country 
and  other  nations,  and  asserting  that  its  limit  should  be  the  "  neces- 
sary cooperation  "  of  the  State  with  the  individual,  helping  the  indi- 
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vidual  only  where  he  can  not  help  himself.  You  will  find  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  his  Social  Statics,  declaring  the  limit  "  where  protection 
is  aflForded  by  the  State  which  the  individual  can  not  procure  for  him- 
self." And,  sir,  you  will  find  scattered  through  history  the  most  re- 
markable and  astonishing  examples  of  the  len^hs  to  which  State  con- 
trol can  so  in  interference  with  the  labor  contract,  with  the  personal 
liberty  of  the  individual,  the  moment  the  State  oversteps  the  bounds 
of  public  protection  or  necessary  social  cooperation  and  enters  the 
realm  of  the  private  relations.  For  eight  hundred  years  of  govern- 
ment you  will  find  it  to  be  a  fact  that  agricultural  and  industrial 
labor  struggled  against  the  policy  of  State  regulation.  From  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  old  guilds  in  every  historical  assembly 
of  workmen  in  councils  and  meetings,  particularly  in  Germany, 
France,  Flanders,  and  England,  and  especially  in  the  discontents  and 
disorders  of  French  peasant  life  immediately  preceding  the  French 
Ke volution,  there  is  continual  reference  to  protest  and  resentment  at 
the  attempts  of  the  State  to  arbitrarily  control  and  regulate  the  labor 
contract. 

The  whole  period  to  which  I  refer  is  marked  by  the  most  deter- 
mined and  persistent  interference  by  the  State  with  private  industrial 
relations  in  assertion  of  the  root  principle  of  this  very  bill.  The 
statute  of  laborers,  as  you  know,  fixed  the  wages  of  labor  in  a  time 
of  great  public  calamity,  when  a  great  plague  had  decimated  the 
ranks  of  labor.  It  arbitrarily  fixed  the  wages  under  which  labor 
should  work,  and  arbitrarily  aeclared  how  long  it  must  work.  And 
yet  it  was  almost  impossible,  even  under  the  conditions  of  feudal 
despotism,  to  enforce  such  a  measure.  Although  Parliament  amended 
and  strengthened  it  by  a  series  of  subsequent  enactments,  yet  so  deter- 
mined was  the  State  to  maintain  its  trespass  on  individual  liberty 
that  the  statute  of  laborers  actually  remained  upon  the  English  stat- 
ute books  until  the  twenty-third  year  of  Victoria's  reign.  Indeed, 
the  whole  course  of  human  experience  suggest  that  once  asserting  the 
principle  of  arbitrary  State  control  of  the  labor  relation,  apart  from 
its  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  citizen,  there  is  no  limit  to  which 
such  legislation  may  not  go.  Patrick  Henry  remarked  that  there 
was  no  way  to  judge  the  future  except  by  the  past,  and  if  you  once 
claim  the  right  of  arbitrarily  regulating  the  hours  of  labor,  how 
soon  may  you  not  be  called  upon  to  regulate  wages  ? 

Why,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  fact  that  should  be  well  known  to  you  that 
many  of  the  States  now  fix  both  hours  and  wages  upon  their  public 
works,  but  continual  attempts  are  being  made  to  get  the  State  legis- 
latures to  assume  absolute  control  of  the  private  contractor,  even  to 
fixing  the  conditions  under  which  labor  shall  be  performed,  and  the 
particular  kind  of  labor  which  shall  perform  it. 

I  received  only  day  before  yesterday  a  copy  of  the  bill  now  before 
the  State  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and,  I  believe,  favorably  re- 
ported by  one  of  its  committees,  requiring  that  on  all  public  work  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  union  labor  at  union  wages  shall  be  ex- 
clusively employed.  The  State  of  New  York,  whose  highest  courts 
not  long  since  condemned  and  invalidated  such  legislation,  now  seeks 
not  merely  to  fix  hours  and  wages  on  its  public  works,  but  the  rate  of 
payment  in  the  production  of  every  material  and  article  that  goes  into 
them.  In  a  statute  now  before  the  courts  of  New  York  for  consid- 
eration it  is  required  that  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  producing  any 
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article  or  material  to  be  part  of  or  placed  in  a  public  structure  or 
g^iven  a  public  use  shall  be  the  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  the  par- 
ticular city  or  town  where  the  public  work  is  to  be  erected,  or  wnere 
the  article  contracted  for  is  to  be  placed  or  used.  That  is  to  say,  if  a 
window  sash  or  a  door  is  made  in  Elmira,  or  Svracuse,  or  Buffalo,  to 
be  placed  in  a  public  building  in  the  city  of  Kew  York,  the  wages 
paid  to  the  carpenter  or  joiner  or  mill  hand  in  Elmira,  or  Syracuse, 
or  Buffalo  must  be  the  same  rate  of  wages  that  would  be  paid  to  the 
mill  hand  or  carpenter  or  joiner  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Thus, 
gentlemen,  you  see  that  when  the  thins  once  starts  it  can  no  more  be 
stopped  than  the  motion  of  a  snowball  that,  rolling  down  the  hill- 
side, gathers  strength  and  weight  and  power  as  it  moves. 

What  excesses  have  been  committed  m  the  name  of  that  principle 
throughout  the  past!  Henry  VII  declared  the  fairs  at  which  par- 
ticular goods  could  be  sold.  Henry  VIII,  regulating  the  conditions 
of  labor,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  matrimomal  difficulties,  specified 
particular  shape  that  a  pin  should  have  before  it  could  be  exposed 
Tor  sale.  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  character  in  "  Henry 
VI  "  this  very  theory  applied  to  the  hour,  "  There  shall  be  in  England 
seven  half-penny  loaves  sold  for  a  penny ;  the  three-hooped  pot  shall 
have  ten  hoops ;  and  I  will  make  it  a  felony  to  drink  small  beer." 

Mr.  Davenport.  That  was  Jack  Cade,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Emery.  That  is  "  Henry  VI."  It  no  doubt  reflects  the  mon- 
arch's conception  of  a  proper  paternal  regulation  of  the  domestic 
affairs  of  his  people. 

Louis  Blanc,  the  great  minister  of  France,  declared  that  "  govern- 
ment should  regulate  and  control  the  conditions  of  production,"  the 
very  theory  of  this  bill.  And  if  history  repeats  itself,  the  recurrinff 
cycle  brings  the  thought  again  in  the  proposed  legislation  that  is  of- 
fered not  only  here,  but  in  various  States  of  the  Union. 

Charles  the  Second  regulated  the  tailoring,  not  only  of  his  court, 
but  of  his  people.  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland  decreed  the  very 
cerements  of  the  corpse.  Government  regulation  once  established  in 
wise  reform  of  private  matters  would  soon  touch  private  deportment, 
a  vast  field  with  which  to  bestir  itself,  with  abundant  precedent.  It 
can,  like  the  ancient  Norman  law,  fix  the  time  at  which  fires  shall  be 
put  out  at  night,  and  at  which  people  shall  close  their  blinds  and  seek 
their  beds.  It  can,  like  the  Danish  king,  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  floors  shall  be  scrubbed  and  furniture  polished.  It  can,  as  did 
Flanders,  protect  stomach  and  purse  bjr  limiting  expenditures  for  the 
private  table.  It  can  do  even  as  Monsieur  Beausobre  declared  to  the 
French  Parliament  that  he  believed  the  government  should  do — ^take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  as  fruit  was  ripening,  it  was  wise  by  legis- 
lation to  protect  the  people  against  the  danger  of  eating  green  fruits. 

At  the  very  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  even  afterwards, 
the  French  Government  pilloried  the  manufacturer  for  defects  in 
his  material ;  for  making  articles  of  mohair  that  under  the  decrees  of 
law  should  be  of  woi-sted ;  fixing  the  location  of  all  private  business ; 
regulating  for  the  citizen  his  hours,  wages,  and  all  conditions  of  his 
employment. 

You  can  find  even  to-day  upon  the  German  statute  books  the  re- 
quirement that  the  shoemaW  shall  not  follow  his  trade  until  he  has 
been  examined  as  to  his  proficiency  and  secured  a  license  from  the 
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village  court ;  that  a  man,  having  taken  up  one  calling,  mav  not  fol- 
low another;  and  to  this  hour  in  France  a  mine  may  not  oe  opened 
without  permission  of  the  government,  nor  a  bucket  of  water  drawn 
from  the  sea. 

No  wonder  that  (iuizot  exclaimed,  apropos  of  the  events  that  cul- 
minated in  the  overthrow  of  Louis  Phillippe,  "'  there  is  no  grosser 
delusion  than  the  belief  in  the  sovereign  power  of  political  machin- 
er}\'"  Spencer  thought  the  remark  wonderfully  pat  as  he  recalled 
the  France  that  prompted  it,  and  to  which  in  part  it  still  applies — 
a  France  of  thousands  of  inspectors  and  prefects  and  subpre- 
fects,  suj^ervising,  meddling  with,  controlling  the  private  acts 
of  people,  their  hours,  occupation,  and  conditions  of  employment, 
regulatmg  not  only  railroads  and  canals  and  the  multifarious  inter- 
course between  citizens  and  the  departments  of  the  state,  but  a  France 
which  supervised  the  breeding  of  horses  and  sheep  and  regulated 
everything,  from  the  construction  of  public  works  of  France  to 
the  sanitary  supervision  of  prastitutes.  It  directs  art,  subsidizes 
science,  supervises  amusements,  and  censors  literature,  and  monop- 
olizes the  confeiTing  of  honoi-s  and  decorations.  No  wonder,  in  view 
of  all  these  things,  the  people  began  to  believe  that  legislation  sup- 
plied the  means  of  meeting  all  the  difficulties,  dissatisfactions,  and 
inequalities  of  life;  but  when  they  compared  the  accomplishments 
of  government  with  their  aroused  expectation,  disorder  followed 
discontent,  and  revolution  burst  angrily  from  bitter  disappointment. 

In  our  own  country,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not,  even  in  its  brief 
life,  been  without  experience  of  this  distemper,  nor  without  intimate 
evidence,  at  least  in  our  colonial  life,  of  the  trial  and  rejection  of 
such  doc^trines  and  practices.  In  the  year  1777  the  Continental 
Congress  passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  various  colonies  to 
regulate  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  rate  of  wages,  and  even  the  price 
of  merchandise,  in  the  fear  that  exorbitant  charges  would  become 
general  because  of  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  Continental  cur- 
rency. New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Khode  Island,  and  Massa- 
chus(*tts  met  through  representatives  in  conference  and  recommended 
the  passage  of  regidative  legislation  of  that  character  suggested. 
Indeed,  wa»  find  that  Massachusetts  and  Kliode  Island  both  fixed  the 
wages  of  mechanics  and  farm  laborers,  the  latter  being  required  to 
work  for  three  shillings  per  day  and  found.  The  law  was  repealed, 
however,  within  a  year,  as  (iovernor  Cook,  of  Rhode  Island,  stated, 
be<*ause  of  "  its  obvious  hnpracticability  of  execution.''  New  Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts  took  similar  action  with  sim- 
ilar results;  so  that  the  experience  of  the  colonies  in  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  creation  of  the  Republic  gives  early  rejection 
to  the  policy  of  atteinptiuir  to  arbitrarily  regulate  hours  and  wages. 

But  furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  suppose  that  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  did  so,  which  they  do  not.  They  are  not  our  political  models. 
Although  I  submit  that  if  despotic  governments,  if  autocracies,  king- 
doms, and  empires,  with  their  absolute  rule,  fear  to  take  upcm  them- 
selves this  task,  even  as  England,  with  an  omnipotent  Parliament, 
refuses  to  absolutely  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  or  wages,  it  ill  be- 
comes a  democracy  to  attempt  so  gross  a  trespass  upon  the  individual 
rights  of  its  citizens. 

A  hundred  years  of  our  mechanical  development  surpass  in  prac- 
tical results  all  the  industrial  historv  of  which  mankind  has  record. 
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Surely  if  a  single  great  contributing  cause  may  be  invidiously  sep- 
arated from  the  many  that  have  produced  this  result,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  time  after  time  by  the  Fourth  of  July  orator,  by  the 
Washin^on's  Birthday  philosopher,  by  the  commentator  upon  the 
moral  stimulation  of  national  ideals,  beliefs,  and  principles,  that  the 
great  propelling  force  behind  the  average  American  was  the  guar- 
antee of  unrestricted  opportunity,  of  the  widest  and  broadest  personal 
liberty,  bounded  only  by  the  rights  of  othere;  these  quickening  as-, 
surances  energizing  every  department  of  industry  have  impelled  the 
development  of  the  marvelous  resources  of  this  country  more  than 
any  other  moral  factor.  The  very  forces  of  nature  that  aroused  the 
superstitious  fears  of  our  ancestors  have  become  the  handmaids  of 
our  prosperity  and  the  messengers  of  our  service. 

In  this  hour,  when  the  American  manufacturer  struggles  for  the 
industrial  mastery  of  the  world,  when  competition  is  keenest,  not 
merely  here,  but  in  the  markets  of  mankind,  we  can  not  recall  too 
often  that  we  have  builded  our  industrial  life  and  can  sustain  it  only 
by  insuring  freedom  from  arbitrary  industrial  restriction  that  en- 
courage the  march  of  science  and  the  improvement  of  transportation 
and  intercourse.  It  is  less  difficult  to-day  for  you  in  Washington  to 
do  business  in  England,  Brazil,  or  France  than  it  w^as  for  our  grand- 
fathers to  maintain  intercourse  between  Washington  and  Philadel- 
phia or  New  York.  We  have  made  ferries  of  the  oceans;  we  have 
almost  bridged  the  seas,  as  we  have  leveled  the  mountains  and 
brought  within  hand  reach  the  extremes  of  the  continent ;  so  that  to- 
day the  nations  of  the  world,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  hustle  each  other 
for  the  trade  of  the  world.  Is  this  an  hour,  or  these  the  circumstances, 
I  say,  when  yqu  should  seek  not  only  to  hamper,  embarrass,  and 
handicap  particular  industries  by  invidious  legislation,  but  to  place 
upon  the  statute  books  that  which  will  be  a  precedent  for  every  kind 
of  arbitrary  regulative  legislation,  to  be  modified  by  the  prejudice  of 
the  time  or  the  economic  theories  of  the  dominant  party,  colored  by 
the  clamors  of  the  hour? 

No  nation  has  so  much  to  fear  in  creating  legislative  precedents  of 
action  as  a  republic.  Let  the  American  people  once  realize  that  a  new 
idea  dominates  American  life,  and  that  instead  of  the  people  sup- 
porting the  Government,  the  Government  is  to  support  the  people, 
and  you  will  have  injected  into  our  national  character  a  note  of  de- 
pendence that  has  never  appeared  in  the  course  of  our  history.  Ours 
are  a  people  who  by  the  very  circumstances  under  which  they  came 
into  being  are  self-reliant,  independent,  and  individually  vij^orous. 
The  very  growth  of  gi'eat  combinations  has  only  made  the  individual 
more  important,  because  the  greatest  organization  that  exists  in  our 
nation  to-day,  no  matter  how  gigantic  its  dimensions,  no  matter  how 
powerful  its  influences,  no  matter  how-  many  thousands  of  hands  obey 
its  direction,  is  absolutely  dependent  for  its  success  upon  individual 
leadei^ship.  And  indeed  the  obligations  of  leadership  are  only  greater 
and  more  extensive  than  they  were,  and  the  pow-er  of  the  individual, 
instead  of  being  impaired,  has  been  multiplied. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  but  feel  that  in  the  consideration  of 
legislation  of  this  kind  the  committee  should  not  merely  have  in  mind 
this  particular  bill,  but  it  should  contemplate  it  as  the  establishment 
of  a  policy  that  may  breed  every  form  and  encourage  ever}^  character 
of  regulative  demand.     Suppose  this  is  passed?     How  much  em- 
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barrassment,  how  much  difficulty,  how  much  anxiety  will  it  cause  in 
many  departments  of  industry  l>efore  a  judicial  interpretation  can  be 
had,  and  a  final  conclusion  formed  as  to  its  meaning  and  validity  ? 
And  yet,  sir,  remember  that  in  the  partnership  of  American  industry 
every  workman  and  every  employer  is  dependent  upon  their  joint 
product.  Whether  operative  or  director,  he  gains  his  living  from  its 
profits.  Its  prosperity  is  his  prosperity.  Its  success  is  his  success. 
The  extent  of  its  injury  is  the  measure  of  his  damage  and  suffering. 

So,  sir,  the  defense  of  the  industrial  supremacy  of  the  United 
States,  the  opposition  to  arbitrary  regulation,  direct  and  indirect,  of 
private  contracts,  and  to  the  threatened  impainnent  of  the  individual 
rights  of  workingmen  or  of  the  individual  rights  of  the  employer  are 
equally  the  interest,  are  equally  the  proper  subjects  of  protest  from 
both  employer  and  employee. 

The  question  of  mere  expendiency  necessarily  arouses  a  variety 
of  opinions,  because,^  as  Herbert  Spencer  once^  remarked,  "  Expedi- 
ency is  so  vague  a  term  that  it  practically  means  only  what  I  think 
ought  to  be  done,  as  against  what  you  think  ought  to  be  done."  But 
when  you  find  a  thing  suggested  as  expedient  which,  in  the  precedent 
it  creates,  in  the  policy  it  establishes,  encourages  and  approves  inter- 
minable Government  meddling,  perpetuating  trespass  upon  the  most 
sacred  and  intimate  rights  of  tne  individual,  affecting  not  merely 
his  property,  but  those  moral  powers  that  are  of  the  very  marrow  of 
his  being,  upon  the  exercise  of  which  he  depends  not  only  for  his 
happiness,  but  for  his  existence  and  the  being,  comfort,  and  happiness 
of  tnose  dependent  upon  him,  is  it  wise,  is  it  reasonable,  is  it  states- 
manlike to  make  such  a  thing  the  law  of  the  land  ?  Are  such  dubious 
experiments  in  statecraft  to  be  here  offered  for  the  imitation  of  the 
various  States?  Will  you  here  lightly  declare  for  the  enactment  of 
this  measure  of  most  doubtful  constitutionality,  its  only  certain 
features  the  restriction  of  labor's  earnings  and  capital's  investment, 
the  discouragement  of  industry  and  the  embarrassment  of  all  the 
business  of  the  Goverftmont  ?    ^ . 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  else  here  to  go  on  this  mominp? 

Mr.  Emery.  I  could  very  readily  have  used  this  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  would  have  been  very  willing  to  had  I  known  it  to  be 
available. 


Subcommittee  on  Labor  No.  1, 

House  of  EEPRESENTATn-ES, 

Monday^  March  16^  1908. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EDWIN  E.  HALL,  SECBETABY  OF  THE  EM- 
FLOYEBS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  BTTILDINa  TBADES,  DISTBICT 
OF  COLUMBL&. 

Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Hall,  will  you  kindly  state  your  name  and  occu- 
pation ? 

Mr.  Hall.  E.  K.  Hall ;  secretary  of  the  Employei-s'  Association  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Association  which 
takes  in  both  Washington  and  Baltimore.     I  do  not  know  that  I 
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should  say  that  I  am  secretary  also  of  the  Interstate  Association,  but 
I  am  connected  with  it  here. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  represent  the  Interstate  Association  here? 

Mr.  Pall.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  secretary  of  the  local  association  here. 

Mr.  Emery.  What  is  the  membership  of  the  Interstate  Association, 
Mr.  Hall? 

Mr.  Hall.  About  415  or  420. 

Mr.  Emery.  And  what  is  their  line  of  business? 

Mr.  Hall.  They  are  builders  and  material  men,  finishers  of  mate- 
rial for  building,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Emery.  How  many  members  have  you  in  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

Mr.  Hall.  The  Employers'  Association  comprises  201  members. 

Mr.  Emery.  Are  your  members  large  employers  of  labor? 

Mr.  Hall.  They  are. 

Mr.  Emery.  Do  they  do  a  large  or  small  amount  of  work  for  the 
Gevemment  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Our  association  takes  in  practically  all  of  the  con- 
tractors, the  contracting  builders,  and  subcontractors,  that  contract 
for  Government  work  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  There  might  be 
one  or  two  exceptions,  possibly. 

Mr.  E:mery.  You  then  represent  substantially  all  the  contractors 
for  municipal  and  Government  work  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Emery.  And  your  membership  consequently  would  be  very 
much  affected  by  the  enactment  of  House  bill  15651  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  It  would. 

Mr.  Emery.  Will  you  make  a  statement  to  the  committee  as  to  the 
views  of  your  membei'ship  with  respect  to  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  This  statement  that  I  would  make  is  drawn  from  indi- 
vidual talks.  As  secretary  of  the  association  I  have  had  very  many 
of  our  members  inquire  of  me  the  meaning  of  this  bill,  and  what  it 
was,  etc.,  and  after  it  has  been  explained  and  they  have  read  it,  they 
have,  without  any  exception  that  I  can  bring  to  my  mind  now,  felt 
and  made  the  statement  that  they  felt  as  if  they  could  not  afford 
to  consider  Government  contracts  if  such  a  law  went  into  effect.  The 
reasons  for  that  of  course  would  vary. 

Mr.  Emery.  Are  your  members  perfectly  clear  as  to  how  far  this 
bill  goes  in  its  application  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  think  they  are.  I  have  studied  the  matter' somewhat 
myself,  and  have  understood  it,  I  think,  quite  well,  and  explained 
it  to  them,  and,  of  course,  it  has  been  of  interest  to  them  and  they 
have  had  to  study  it,  because  being  contractors  for  the  Govern- 
ment it  would  touch  them  in  their  work;  and  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  interest  displayed  by  the  members  of  the  association  along 
that  line,  subcontractors  and  general  contractors  and  supply  men. 

Mr.  Emery.  Are  your  members  as  constractoi's  also  seriously  af- 
fected by  its  provisions  respecting  subcontracts? 

Mr.  Hall,  They  certainly  would  be,  for  this  reason :  As  you  well 
know,  there  is  but  very  little  manufactured  stuff  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  general  contractors  go  outside  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  many  subcontracts,  for  material,  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  anything  that  is  made  special.     There  is  but  very  little 
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manufacturing  done,  of  coursis  in  the  District  of  Columbia.     That 
especially  would  aifect  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  that  affect  it,  whether  it  was  manu- 
fiictured  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  outside? 

Mr.  Emery.  What  he  is  referrin^y  to  is  that  as  subcontractors  they 
contract  for  many  things  that  they  install  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Government  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  that  affect  it  whether  it  was  manu- 
factured in  the  District  or  outside? 

Mr.  P^MERY.  Of  course  as  conti-actoi-s  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, in  which  a  large  part  of  their  work  comes,  they  are  directly 
affected  in  a  large  portion  of  their  contracts  in  the  District. 

Mr.  Emery.  Can  you  state  to  the  committee  approximately  the 
number  of  men  emj>loyed  by  your  members  in  the  District? 

Mr.  Hall.  Of  course  some  of  our  contractors  employ  as  high  as 
400  or  500  men.     Others  perhaps  employ  only  15  or  20. 

Mr.  Emery.  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  they  represent  in  the 
building  trades  the  largest  employment  in  the  District? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Emery.  In  passing  I  wanted  to  ask,  Mr.  Hall,  if  you  come  in 
personal  contact  yourself,  as  secretary  of  this  association,  with  a 
large  amount  of  labor  individually? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  We  have  an  employment  bureau  con- 
nected with  the  association,  and  practically  I  furnish  the  mechanics 
for  our  contractors  and  subcontractors. 

Mr.  Emery.  And  practically  all  the  labor  employed  by  your  mem- 
bers is  employed  through  you? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Emery.  So  that  vou  come  in  personal  contact  with  the  labor 
itself? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  do. 

Mr.  Emery.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  then,  vou  come  in  contact 
with  a  good  many  thousands  of  men  individually,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hall.  A  good  many  thousands;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Emery.  With  respect  to  their  affiliation  with  organized  labor, . 
do  they  i-epresent  both  union  and  nonunion  men,  or  one  class  ex- 
clusively? 

Mr.  Hall.  Certainly,  our  employers'  association  has  subcontract- 
ors and  contractors  employing  both  union  and  nonunion  men,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  what  I  am  speaking  of  applies  only  to  labor  in 
general,  or  to  mechanics. 

Mr.  Emery.  Can  you  state  to  the  committee  from  voiir  personal 
contact  with  both  union  and  nonunion  laborers  in  the  large  numbers 
to  which  you  have  referred,  whether  you  find  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  men  to  secure  opportunities  to  take  overtime  work? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  most  certiiinly  do. 

Mr.  Emery.  Is  that  marked? 

Mr.  Hall.  It  is  marked,  very  marked. 

Mr.  FLmery.  Can  you  give  the  committee  some  reason  for  making 
such  a  statement? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  can  give  a  concrete  illustration  that  perhaps  would 
be  moi-e  to  the  point  than  merely  a  say  so.  Last  summer  a  certain 
contractor  in  this  city,  a  large  contractor,  was  under  penalty  to 
finish  a  building,  the  Academy  of  Music,  at  a  given  time,  and  it  was 
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iiecessaiT  for  him  to  have  a  lot  of  extra  work.  He  was  working 
ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  hours  week  day  work,  and  Sundays.  In  my 
capacity  as  secretary  of  the  employment  bureau  I  would  give  those 
mechanics  cards  to  go  on  certain  work,  and  they  would  go  where 
there  was  no  extra  or  over  time  and  work  there  for  their  eight  hours, 
and  then  flock  to  get  this  extra  time  over  at  the  other  building. 
More  than  that,  it  was  very  difficult  for  me  on  my  part  to  keep  the 
men,  in  many  instances.  Xow%  I  remember  particularly  when  we 
were  plastering  there,  when  that  plastering  work  w^as  being  done, 
1  would  send  plasterers  to  that  work  that  was  being  accomplished 
within  eight  hours — that  is,  in  that  particular  time — and  of  their 
own  accord  they  would  go  over  and  seek  work  on  this  other  build- 
ing, so  that  we  brought  the  matter  up  in  our  association,  because  it 
was  drawing  laborers — that  is,  mechanics — away  from  other  meinbei*s 
of  the  association,  and  they  could  not  get  the  mechanics  they  wanted 
on  their  work  because  they  were  so  anxious  for  the  overtime.  That 
was  on  the  xVcademy  of  Music.  One  hundred  and  twenty  men  were 
employed  on  that  particular  building.  A  man  there  would  go  and 
work  extra  hours  in  the  week,  and  work  Sundays;  men  would  go 
from  the  other  jobs  and  work  there  three  or  four  hours  overtime. 

Mr.  Emery.  Did  you  refer  to  the  plasterers  as  being  especially  anx- 
ious for  the  overtime  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  spoke  of  that  because  at  that  time  there  was  consider- 
able pla%stering  work  going  on  in  the  city,  and  in  many  instances  it 
w^as  difficult  to  get  them.  Of  course  it  was  just  that  time  of  the  year 
when  we  were  particularly  anxious  to  get  plastering  work  done  for  the 
fall  and  winter,  before  the  winter  weather  would  come  on,  and  when 
6very  contractor  who  was  far  enough  along  with  his  work  of  course 
was  anxious  to  get  his  plast-ering  done :  and  the^^^e  men  would  not  only 
ask,  but  sometimes  beseech  me,  to  put  them  on  the  Academy  of  Music 
work  to  get  the  extra  time.  I  finally  had  to  make  an  arrangement, 
after  the  contractoi-s  had  complained  to  me  about  the  scarcity,  almost, 
in  the  work,  to  give  cards,  and  have  nobody  go  on  the  Academy  work 
unless  he  had  a  card  from  me  saying  that  he  was  not  employed  or 
had  gone  directly  on  that  work.  I  made  a  particular  system  for  that 
work. 

Mr.  Emery.  Do  you  know  whether  these  plasterers  were  union 
men? 

Mr.  Hall.  They  were;  not  only  from  the  District  but  from  out- 
side of  the  District. 

Mr.  Emery.  Did  this  apply  to  both  unioai  and  nonunion  men  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  know  no  difference  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Emery.  Can  you  say  that  union  plasterers  in  this  case  sought 
the  work,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  secure  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer permission  from  the  union  for  them  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  did  not  catch  that  question.  Will  you  please  re- 
peat it? 

Mr.  Emery.  You  testified  that  there  was  an  equal  desire  on  the 
part  of  union  and  nonunion  plasterers  to  go  on  this  extra  work.  I 
wanted  to  understand  whether  or  not  you  knew  that  the  individual 
union  men  sought  this  work,  or  whether  or  not  it  was  necessary  for 
the  employer  desiring  to  employ  them  on  overtime  work  to  secure 
permission  from  the  union  so  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  It  was  the  individuals. 
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Mr.  Emery.  I  asked  that  question  particularly,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  testimon}^  given  the  other  day  that  the  men  were  not  per- 
mitted to  work  overtime. 

Do  you  find,  Mr.  Hall,  that  this  desire  to  secure  overtime  oppor- 
tunity is  constant? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  feeling  of  the  men  is  this:  That 
while  they  are  in  favor  of  an  eight-hour  law  as  such;  that  is,  that 
eight  hours  shall  be  the  regular  day's  work 

Mr.  Emery.  The  standard  for  the  day's  work  ? 

Mr.  Hall  (continuing).  The  standard,  perhaps,  if  that  is  the  term 
you  use,  in  every  instance  every  man  feels  that  he  would  like  to  have 
the  opportunity,  as  much  as  a  man  in  any  other  business  would  have, 
of  increasing  his  income  by  working  overtime  when  he  can.  I  do  not 
know  of  an  exception  to  that,  with  hundreds  of  men  I  have  talked 
with  on  the  subject.  They  will  express  that  themselves,  many  times. 
Men  are  interested  in  this  overtime.  It  would  perhaps  surprise  the 
committee  to  know  the  number  of  individuals  who  have  talked  about 
this  bill  to  me. 

Mr.  Emery.  That  is,  the  workingmen  ?  . 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  mechanics.  A  man  illustrated  it  to  me  in  this 
way.  He  said :  "  Would  it  be  right  for  a  lawyer  or  any  other  man 
to  have  a  law  passed  that  he  could  not  work  in  his  office  more  than 
eight  hours,  and  that  he  must  then  stop  his  income  at  a  certain 
point?" 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  testimony  and  there  have  been 
no  statements  which  I  have  heard  on  the  matter  as  to  whether  or 
not  men  do  at  any  time  work  on  two  jobs,  that  is,  work  the  regular 
hours  on  one  and  other  hours  on  another.  Now,  first,  if  a  mechanic 
works  eight  or  nine  hours,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  one  job,  and  then 
goes  to  another  job  to  work  additional  hours,  is  tliat  time  counted 
as  overtime  which  he  j)uts  in  on  the  second  job? 

Mr.  Hall.  It  was  in  this  particular  instance,  I  know,  for  this 
reason,  that  they  would  go  from  one  job  where  they  would  work 
during  the  week  to  another  where  they  would  work  Sundays;  it 
would  be  a  special  huriy-up  job. 

The  Chairman.  All  Sunday  work  is  overtime? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  is  whether  or  not  it  was 
true  that  the  day's  work,  whatever  the  number  of  hours,  comes  as  a 
rule  between  two  specific  times. 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  work  done  outside  of  those  times,  those 
hours,  whether  on  the  same  job  or  another  job,  is  overtime  work;  is 
that  true  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  think  that  would  be  true,  but  I  could  not  answer  that 
question  directly.  When  I  referred  to  this  particular  job,  I  referred 
more  to  the  Sunday  time,  and  to  the  desire  of  the  men  to  get  onto 
that  work  any  way  they  could,  so  as  to  get  in  the  extra  work. 

Mr.  Emery.  Are  there  instances  in  your  knowledge  where  men 
work  on  two  jobs  in  the  same  day,  leaving  Sunday  out ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  mechanic  who  is  working  on  the  job  eight  hours,  after  he  has 
completed  that  day's  work,  goes  to  some  other  job  where  there  is  a 
push,  and  works  overtime  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes ;  I  have  known  that. 
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The  Chairman.  To  any  considerable  extent  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Perhaps  not  to  a  considerable  extent  recently,  because 
of  the  general  lack  of  work  and  rush  work,  and  lack  of  overtime. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hall.  You  understand  the  business  conditions  here  have  been 
such  that  there  is  very  little  of  that;  but  that  did  happen  on  that 
particular  job  I  speak  of  at  that  time,  because  it  was  a  rush  job,  and 
it  was  generally  Imown ;  that  is,  the  mechanics  knew  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  one  job  the  extent  of  that  experience?. 

Mr.  Hall.  No;  I  could  mention  other  jobs,  but  they  would  be 
smaller.  That  was  work  here  in  the  city,  and  tVie  contractor  was 
under  heavy  penalty  if  he  did  not  complete  it  in  time. 

Mr.  Davenport.^  Do  you  refer  to  work  on  Government  buildings? 

Mr.  Hall.  Not  in  this  instance.  I  am  speaking  of  a  local  contrac- 
tor and  the  local  contract. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  trying  now  to  develop  violations  of  the 
law  on  Government  buildings,  Mr.  Davenport,  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
what  the  practice  of  the  men  is — if  there  is  enough  of  it  to  amount  to 
a  practice — ^in  regard  to  making  a  day's  work  on  one  job  and  then 
working  overtime  on  some  other  job. 

Mr.  Davenport.  I  understand ;  but  that  brought  to  my  mind  the 
inquiry  whether  the  contractor  on  one  public  building  could  work 
his  men  eight  hours  and  then  put  the  same  men  on  another  building, 
on  another  contract,  and  work  them  an  additional  number  of  hours — 
permit  them  to  work  more — without  violating  the  act  of  1892. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  supposed  that  the  construction  of  that  act 
was  clear. 

Mr.  Davenport.  In  an  instance  that  might  be  supposed,  where  a 
man  had  a  contract  to  build  a  building  and  he  also  had  another 
contract  to  build  another  building,  both  for  the  Government,  is 
there  anything  in  the  listing  law  of  1892  which  prevents  a  con- 
tractor permitting  a  man  to  work  eight  hours  on  one  building  and 
then  to  go  to  the  other  building  and  work  on  that  building,  it  lieing 
a  separate  contract? 

Mr.  Emery.  On  Government  work? 

Mr.  Davenport.  Yes ;  on  Government  work. 

The  Chairman.  T  should  say,  off-hand,  there  would  not  be  any 
difficulty  about  his  conviction  in  that  case,  under  the  act  of  1892. 

Mr.  Emery.  Did  I  understand  you  to  state,  Mr.  Hall,  that  your 
members  had  found  great  difficulty  in  resolving  what  their  position 
would  be  under  the  exceptions  of  the  bill  which  takes  from  its 
operation  articles  and  materials  ordinarily  purchased  in  the  open 
market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not» 
and  supplies  for  the  Government,  whether  made  to  conform  to  par- 
ticular specifications  or  not? 

Mr.  Hall.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  and  question  in  re- 
gard to  what  that  bill  meant,  just  what  the  idea  was  as  to  speci- 
fications and  articles.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  just  clear  on  your 
question. 

Mr.  Emery.  T  understood  you  to  state  that  your  members  were  in 
doubt  as  to  just  how  far  the' exceptions  of  the  bill  would  help  them 
in  what  they  otherwise  feared -would  be  impracticable  prohibitions  in 
the  act? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Emery.  And  that  yon  expressed  the  doubt  of  your  members 
with  regard  to  how  far  the  term  ''  articles  "  extended,  and  what  class 
of  materials  would  be  exempted  under  the  exceptions  to  the  act,  as 
a  practical  matter. 

Mr.  Halt..  Yes,  sir.  Well,  there  is  that  question  coming  up  all 
the  time  with  them.  They  do  not  just  understand  what  the  excep- 
tions would  be,  or  to  use  the  ordinary  phrase,  just  where  thev  would 
''  get  off." 

Mr.  Emery.  Is  it  the  practice  among  your  members  in  taking  con- 
tracts for  construction  m  the  District  of  Columbia,  either  with  the 
District  government  or  with  the  Federal  Government,  to  subcontract 
specifically  for  the  various  mattei's  that  enter  into  the  construction 
of  the  building? 

Mr.  Hall.  It  is  almost  absolutely  necessary.  A  great  deal  of  the 
contract  work  for  the  Government,  even  in  small  articles — hardware, 
and  matters  of  that  sort — has  some  special  mark  on  it,  perhaps 
'"  U.  S.,''  or  some  such  mark  as  that.  Take  the  Yale  locks  made  for 
the  Government ;  they  would  be  of  no  use  if  thrown  back  on  the  con- 
tractor's hands,  and  they  are  ordered  in  such  quantities  that  the 
amount,  if  thrown  back  on  the  contractor's  hands,  would  make  a 
serious  loss  to  him. 

Mr.  Emery.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  structural  steel  or 
granite  or  marble,  and  the  different  requirements  in  the  construction 
of   buildings,   are   presently   manufactured   or   prepared   under   an 
eight-hour  schedule  or  otherwise? 
'  Mr.  Hall.  That  is,  going  back  to  the  quarries? 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes;  or  the  subcontracting  for  steel. 

Mr.  Hall.  The  quarries  usually  run  nine  or  ten  hours,  I  under- 
stand. Of  course  a  quarryman  can  answer  that  more  correctly  than 
I  can.  I  have  only  general  information  on.that.  I  referred  a  mo- 
ment ago  to  Yale  locks.  I  spoke  of  them  particularly  because  it  hap- 
{)ened  only  this  morning  that  I  was  in  an  office  of  one  of  the  large 
ocal  hardware  dealers  here,  and  there  was  being  placed  a  large  order 
for  locks  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  locks  for  some  work 
in  Chicago,  I  think  in  the  packing  houses  there,  and  the  question  was 
brought  up  in  regard  to  the  effect  the  eight-hour  law  would  have,  and 
the  representative  of  the  Yale  lock  people  was  there,  and  he  said, 
"  We  nnd  it  necessary  to  work  our  men  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  they 
are  always  anxious  to  work  extra  time."  He  made  that  statement 
without  any  question. 

Mr.  Emery.  Are  not  these  locks  always  kept  in  stock? 

Mr.  Hall.  No  ;  and  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  marked  with 
the  "  U.  S."  on  them  adds  to  the  difficulty.  All  those  orders  are 
given  to  the  hardware  dealers  as  special  orders. 

Mr.  Emery.  They  are  made  on  particular  specifications? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir;  and,  of  course,  a  lock  with  the  stamp  "  U.  S." 
on  it  would  not  be  a  lock  used  in  the  general  market,  and  it  would 
be  thrown  back  on  the  contractors  hands.  That  same  thing  applies 
also  to  files,  although  it  would  be  a  close  question  there  whether  it 
would  be  an  exception.  Files  are  made  under  contract  with  the 
United  States  Government,  subcontracted  with  a  contractor  in  this 
city,  from  a  hardware  dealer,  and  they  are  made  in  such  quantities 
and  for  such  peculiar  uses  that  they  would  be  of  no  use  generally, 
iind   the   quantity   would  subject   the   subcontractor,   if  they   were 
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thrown  back  on  his  hands,  to  heavy  loss.  They  have  to  be  gotten  out 
in  such  short  time  that  they  have  to  work  very  often  overtime  to  get 
the  contract  through,  and  it  would  make  really  a  special  order  and 
special  work.  The  contractor  here  would  be  under  penalty  if  he 
did  not  deliver  those  goods  to  the  Government  at  a  certain  time. 
These  contracts  are  invariably  made  in  that  way;  and,  in  fact,  all 
the  hardware  work  that  is  gotten  for  the  Government  is  of  a  special 
nature  in  some  peculiar  way.  I  think  it  may  be  generally  said  that 
Government  work  has  more  special  designs  and  is  gotten  out  more 
specially  for  that  particular  work  than  any  other  class  of  contracting 
work. 

Mr.  Emery.  At  the  present  time  are  the  relations  between  the 
membership  of  your  association  and  its  employees  pleasant  or  other- 
wise? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Emery.  Are  the  men  apparently  satisfied  or  di&satisfied  with 
their  hours  and  working  conditions? 

Mr.  Hall.  You  mean  the  mechanics? 

Mr.  Emery.  Your  employees ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hall.  They  are  perfectly  satisfied.  I  do  not  knoVv  whether 
this  would  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  or  not,  but  it  may,  because 
I  come  in  contact,  as  I  say,  with  the  mechanics  generally.  I  think 
it  was  on  Friday  there  wei-e  a  number  of  men,  perhaps  eight  or  ten 
mechanics,  in  the  office  talking  about  work,  and  so  forth,  and  one  of 
them  brought  up  this  bill  himself,  and  while  the  general  feeling 
was  that  eight  hours  should  be  a  standard  day's  work,  yet  they  all 
felt  as  if  they  wanted  the  right  to  work  more  than  eight  hours,  and 
this  point  was  finally  brought  out.  One  of  them  said  he  believed  if 
simple  time  was  given  instead  of  time  and  a  half  for  the  extra  time, 
that  the  contractor  would  then  feel  that  he  could  allow  his  men  to 
work  nine  or  ten  houi*s  when  the  weather  was  specially  good,  and 
under  conditions  of  that  sort  could  carry  on  his  work  fester  and 
better,  both^for  his  own  benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  men, 
because  they  would  draw  more  money  per  week  if  they  worked  even 
time,  regular  time,  instead  of  time  and  a  half;  while  it  the  employer 
has  to  pay  time  and  a  half,  he  feels  he  can  not  work  his  men  more 
than  eight  hours,  because,  of  course,  if  he  worked  them  overtime  it 
would  make  the  cost  of  his  construction  50  per  cent  moi-e  for  the 
extra  time.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  general  feeling,  but 
those  men  felt  they  would  rather  have  even  time  under  those  condi- 
tions than  time  and  a  half.  Of  course,  that  would  not  affect  the 
eight-hour  day.  They  would  want  the  privilege  of  working  eight 
hours  and  leaving  off  if  they  preferred  to  and  coming  back  the  next 
morning  to  work.  They  would  not  want  it  compulsory  to  work 
overtime. 

Mr.  Emery.  The  eight-hour  day  is  the  standard  in  the  building 
trades  now,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hall.  Oh,  yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  Emery.  But  the  practice  of  working  overtime  is  also  general, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes;  it  certainly  is. 

Mr.  Emery.  Have  you  known  of  any  proposals  made  by  labor  or- 
ganizations in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  employers  to  prohibit 
overtime  ? 
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Mr.  Hall.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  have  never  known  of  any  contract  being  entered 
into  here  between  employers  and  employees,  both  organized,  m  which 
the  men  were  prohibited  from  working  overtime  for  overtime  pay  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Emery.  Do  you  know,  within  your  experience  in  the  District, 
Mr.  Hall,  of  any  instances  of  any  agreements  between  union  and  em- 
ployer, where  the  union  requires  the  business  agent  or  the  union  itself 
to  pass  upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not  an  emergency  exists, 
before  they  are  permitted  to  work  overtime? 

Mr,  Hall.  You  mean  do  I  know  of  a  concrete  instance,  of  a  par- 
ticular instance? 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Emery.  I  do  not  speak  of  a  practice  so  much,  but  do  you  know 
of  an  instance  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Hall.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Emery.  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present  position  in 
the  District? 

Mr.  Hall.  About  a  year. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge,  then,  of  kny  such 
thing? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Emery.  Or  any  information  that  such  condition  existed  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Emery.  ^Vhat  was  your  occupation  previous  to  your  present 
position  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  was  in  the  city  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  was  a  super- 
intendent or  assistant  superintendent  there  in  a  manufacturing  jew- 
elry business,  which  employed  fifty  or  seventy-five  men.  Our  hours 
there  were  ten  per  day. 

Mr.  Emery.  Can  you  say,  with  reference  to  the  provisions  of  this 
particular  bill,  whether  or  not  it  would  be  practical  for  your  mem- 
bers as  contractors  on  Government  work  to  become  guarantors  for  the 
observance  of  the^e  strict  eight-hour  conditions  by  their  subcon- 
tractors in  the  preparation  of  the  various  materials  or  articles  which 
they  require  to  complete  their  own  Government  contracts? 

Mr.  Hall.  It  certainly  would  not. 

Mr.  Emery.  It  would  not  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  No,  sir;  it  would  not  be  practicable  for  them  to  do  it. 
That  has  been  the  general  expression  of  everybody  I  have  talked 
with.  It  would  put  the  contractor  in  a  very  serious  condition 
financially. 

Mr.  Emery.  And  as  you  say,  your  association  represents  at  this 
time  the  largest  contracting  investment  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  Hall.  Much  the  largest. 

Mr.  Emery.  Much  the  largest  in  the  making  of  Government  con- 
tracts? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Emery.  And  contracts  with  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Emery.  That  is  all,  unless  the  committee  wants  to  ask  some 
questions. 

At  11.45  o'clock  a.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m. 
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AFTER  RF.Ct:S8. 

The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner  (chair- 
laan)  presiding. 

Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  proceeding  with  the  examina- 
tion of  the  witness  who  is  before  the  committee,  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  mechanical  device  which  presents 
ai)  exceedingly  interesting  and  absolutely  reliable  bit  of  testimony 
on  one  of  the  points  which  has  been  frequently  raised  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion — ^that  is,  as  to  whether  you  could  get  nine  hours'  effi- 
ciencv  out  of  an  eight-hour  day;  or,  to  put  it  more  accurately, 
whetner  you  would  get  under  an  eight-hour  day  the  eflBiciency  and 
volume  of  production  which  is  normally  obtained  from  an  eight-hour 
day;  and  there  have  been  two  answers  to  that,  one  the  mechanical 
one,  and  the  other  the  human  answer,  the  mechanical  answer  being 
that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  get  out  of  machinery  the  same 
work  in  eight  hours  that  would  be  gotten  out  of  it  in  nine  hours,  and 
consequently  that  there  would  be  either  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
production  or  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  production,  ultimating 
really  in  the  same  thing.  So  far  as  the  human  equation  was  concerned 
there  has  been  a  varying  expression  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not 
in  particular  occupations,  wnere  more  or  less  was  left  to  the  human 
differential,  there  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  indi\'idual  the  same 
amount  of  work  in  eight  hours  that  would  be  obtained  in  nine  hours, 
but  the  mass  of  opinion  that  has  been  offered  to  this  committee  has 
been  to  the  effect  that  it  is  quite  impossible,  other  things  being  equal, 
to  get  an  average  nine  hours'  work,  or  the  equivalent  of  nine 
hours  of  work,  under  any  conditions,  in  eight  hours. 

A  very  interesting  bit  of  mechanical  testimony,  a  thing  which 
would  not  have  been  available  a  few  years  ago,  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  and  I  want  to  submit  it  to  the  committee  for  their  own 
examination.  The  Evening  Wisconsin  Newspaper  Company  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  operates  a  series  of  very  large  presses,  as  do  many  of 
the  great  newspapers,  and  they  place  upon  them  from  time  to  time, 
in  an  examination  such  as  is  nowadays  made  of  mechanical  efficiency 
in 'factories  and  other  places  where  large  amounts  of  power  are  de- 
veloped and  used,  a  recording  ampere  meter,  which  is  an  electrical 
contrivance  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  amperage  or  amount 
of  current  where  power  is  being  developed,  the  idea  being  to  see 
whether  there  is  a  loss  of  the  efficiency  in  a  factory  which  ought  nor- 
mally to  be  there,  and  this  meter  is  absolutely  and  scientifically  accu-. 
rate  and  measures  the  exact  length  of  time  necessary,  first,  to  secure 
the  normal  efficiency  which  is  called  for  by  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  done,  and  then  it  registers  the  fluctuations  in  that  efficiency,  if  any 
there  be,  and  shows  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  maintained,  so 
that  a  man  in  the  possession  of  a  power  plant  of  that  kind  may  know 
just  what  his  loss  of  power  is;  and,  of  course,  as  industry  becomes 
more  diversified  and  as  industrial  competition  increases,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  men  in  large  industries  should  know  almost  to  a 
fraction  of  a  horsepower  what  is  being  developed  and  what  is  being 
used.  For  that  purpose  this  record  was  taken  at  a  time  when  a 
demand  was  made  by  the  printers  and  pressmen  of  the  Milwaukee 
Evening  Wisconsin  for  an  eight-hour  day,  they  alleging  that  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  them  under  eight-hour  conditions  to  do 
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the  same^  amount  of  work  that  was  being  done  in  nine  hours  .under 
the  existing  conditions,  the  mechanical  factors  to  be  the  same  and  the 
human  factors  only  changing  in  the  length  of  time  in  which  their 
energy  would  be  applied.  The  Evening  Wisconsin  Company  caused 
this  record  to  be  taken,  and  they  have  sent  it  to  me  to  go  with  this 
letter,  which  was  originally  sent  to  me  with  a  very  brief  note.  I 
could  not  understand  from  the  note  what  the  exact  relation  of  the 
record  was  to  their  plant,  and  I  asked  for  information  and  have  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  them: 

MiLWAi'KEE,  March  6.  190ii, 
Mr.  James  A.  Emery, 

Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  March  2,  asking  for  an  explanation  of 
the  ampere  records  which  I  sent  you  in  February. 

Bear  in  lulntl  that  our  establishment  of  daily  newspaper  and  a  large  book- 
printing  establishment  is  all  operated  by  a  single  generating  electric  engine.  All 
the  press  work,  all  the  type  composition,  all  the  book  binding  and  other  matters 
are  run  by  this  one  engine,  about  200-horseiK>wer.  Upon  the  power  current  we 
place  the  apparatus  to  mark  the  amount  of  i)ower  expended  throughout  the  day, 
every  half  hour,  from  zero  to  maximum.  Of  course,  zero  shows  what  i)ower  Is 
expended  in  turning  the  machines  themselves,  as  well  as  the  length  of  time.  In 
fact,  the  ai>paratus  or  record  is  like  holding  a  stop  watch  at  a  race  course  to  tell 
what  is  done.  You  will  find  inclosed  herein  the  amount  of  iK)wer  being  used  and, 
of  course,  the  amount  of  work  being  done  at  the  same  time,  every  half  hour 
throughout  the  day,  beginning  at  zero  (200  ami>eres)  on  October  11,  at  7.45  a.  m., 
and  ending  at  5.30  p.  m.  October  22,  at  280  amperes  of  power.  On  the  record 
which  you  have  you  will  find  zero  in  the  center  and  the  markings  out  to  the 
figures  to  correspond  with  the  figures  in  the  report  which  I  herewith  inclose.  So 
that  where  the  "  human  relation  "  conies  in,  as  you  express  it,  Is  that  we  do  not 
get  eight  hours'  of  service  with  an  eight-hour  law.  We  estimate  it  is  not  quite 
equal  to  seven  and  one-half  hours. 

This  is  an  answer  to  the  printers  and  pressmen  and  bookbinders  who  asked 
us  for  eight  hours,  saying  that  they  could  do  In  eight  hours  as  much  as  they 
could  hi  nine  hours,  which  is  not  the  truth,  so  I  init  on  to  them  the  stop  watch 
which  tells  the  story.  With  the  half-hourly  rei)ort  of  the  condition  of  the  power 
current  which  we  herein  inclose  we  believe  y(»u  can  understand  the  unfailing 
record  which  they  give  us. 

Yours,  truly,  The  Evening  Wisconsin  Company, 

A.  J.  Atkins,  General  Mannger, 

It  is  a  very  interesting  report,  inasmuch  as  you  can  follow  the  fluc- 
tuations of  power  as  recorded  by  this  electrical  instrument  made  for 
this  purpose  [indicating  diagrams].  You  will  see  here  the  starting 
time  and  you  will  observe  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  obtain  the 
normal  efficiency.  You  can  vsee  how  slowly  the  normal  efficiency  is 
obtained  in  the  flow  of  power,  and  then  when  it  is  obtained  it  will  take 
from  a  half  to  throe-quarters  of  an  hour  to  get  the  normal  efficiency, 
which  you  see  fluctuates  slightly  w^ithin  certain  limits;  but  at  quitting 
time  it  goes  down  instantly.  Wlien  it  stai'ts  again  it  then  takes  an- 
other half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  get  the  efficiency,  and  it 
again  runs  in  a  fluctuating  way;  and  you  will  notice  that  in  the  after- 
noon hours  the  fluctuations  are  always  more  marked  than  in  the  morn- 
ing hour's — that  is,  it  is  not  difficult  to  shut  the  power  off.  but  you 
wnll  see  from  this  the  difficulty  in  getting  started  and  getting  it  up 
to  the  normal  efficiency. 

Mr.  Rainey.  In  order  to  get  that  efficiency,  in  other  words,  they 
should  start  the  machinery  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  earlier? 

Mr.  E^iERY.  The  moment  they  start  the  expense  begins. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  misconception? 
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Mr.  Eainey  says  if  the  machinery  is  started  sooner  will  not  the 
normal  efficiency  be  reached  sooner,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  real 
contention  is  that  a  man  starting  work  requires  a  certain  time  before 
he  arrives  at  normal  efficiency. 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  two  points  there;  one  is  that  the 
machines  are  started  and  the  human  equation  is  not  applied  until 
there  are  200  amperes  applied.  This  iUustrates  the  general  condition 
in  all  mechanical  industries,  for  the  argument  that  is  made  in  regard 
to  that  can  be  made  in  regard  to  any  plant  where  mechanical  and 
human  labor  are  combined  to  produce  the  result.  There  is  a  point 
where  the  mechanical  power  and  the  human  power  join,  and  there  you 
he  arrives  at  normal  efficiency. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  do  not  know  how  that  shows  anything  except  that 
it  takes  some  time  to  get  that  machine  up  to  its  maximum  efficiency. 

Mr.  Emeky.  It  shows  the  correspondence  between  the  human  and 
the  mechanical  labor. 

Mr.  Raikey.  That  is  what  I  can  not  see. 

Mr.  Emery.  These  men  are  operating  this  machine.  The  power  is 
being  supplied  from  a  reservoir  of  power,  we  will  say,  and  as  much 
power  is  turned  on  as  the  human  element  working  with  it  can  use, 
dnd  that  power  is  increased  as  fast  as  the  men  working  it  can  use  it. 
It  runs  all  the  presswork,  the  type  composition,  and  the  book- 
binding. 

The  CnAiR3iAN.  The  idea,  Mr.  Rainey,  to  make  it  clear,  is  this: 
Suppose  an  electrical  current  operating  on  motors  ran  twenty  small 
sets  of  burs  grinding  feed.  If  when  the  thing  stops  at  noon  those 
hoppers  were  full,  and  you  turned  on  the  current,  from  the  moment 
the  current  was  turned  on  there  would  be  the  same  exhaustion  of 
power  that  there  would  be  at  any  other  moment  with  those  hoppers 
full  of  feed.  The  work  they  are  required  to  do  is  there.  Now,  in- 
stead of  being  something  mechanical  like  that,  these  are  presses  to  be 
fed,  lathes  that  are  to  be  turned  over,  and  something  fed  to  them 
by  human  hands.  The  fact  that  so  much  current  is  not  required  for 
a  given  number  of  minutes  shows  that  the  human  agency  does  not 
get  into  its  swing  for  that  number  of  minutes.  There  are  not  so 
many  pieces  of  material  being  pushed  under  the  lathe  with  the  same 
force. 

That  is  a  vahuible  thing  to  be  put  into  the  record,  but  really,  is 
it  contended  anywhere  that  any  physical  agencv  starts  at  anything 
with  its  maximum  power?  The  man  starts  o^  on  a  slower  walk. 
So  does  the  horse.  The  carpenter  taking  up  his  adz  at  1  o'clock, 
never,  to  the  observation  of  any  eye,  starts  in  to  swing,  it  with  the 
confidence  and  force  with  which  he  swings  it  ten  or  twenty  minutes 
afterwards.  Is  it  not  a  universal  fact,  exposed  to  human  observaticm 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  that  all  physical  agencies  start  in  slowly, 
or  comparatively  slowly:  that  thej^  do  not  start  at  the  maxinuim? 
Did  anybody  ever  suppose  that  a  man  picking  uj)  a  pitchfork  to 
throw  stuff  on  a  wagon,  throws  as  many  forks  the  hrst  minute  as  he 
does  the  twentieth  or  the  twenty-fifth  minute.  There  must  be  a 
beginning. 

Mr.  Emery.  That  is  our  belief  fullv,  Mr.  Cliairman,  and  it  has 
come  into  this  argument  because  of  the  reason  which  is  veiy  fre- 
quently advanced  for  disposing  of  the  practical  contention  made  as 
to  the  economic  loss  and  the  productive  loss  in  an  eight-hour  day 
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system,  the  theory  being  very  frequently  expressed  that  because  in 
many  forms  of  mechanical  production,  where  machinery  is  so  large 
a  factor  of  production,  the  human  element  can  probably  be  elim- 
inated. It  is  contended,  for  instance,  as  you  have  in  many  high  types 
of  industry,  the  machine  does  so  much  work  that  a  man  is  a  mere 
supervisor  or  attender;  it  is  claimed  that  the  machine  can  start  up 
and  do  as  much  work  in  eiffht  hours  as  it  could  do  in  nine  hours. 
That  statement  has  been  made  here  sometimes.  In  the  second  place, 
you  will  note  from  an  examination  of  this  question  and  from  the  ex- 
perience you  suggest,  that  wherever  the  production,  mechanically 
speaking,  is  the  result  of  careful  coordination  between  the  man  and 
the  madiine,  the  action  of  the  machine  is  modified  by  the  action  of 
the  man,  and  it  expresses  the  very  thing  to  which  you  have  called 
attention  in  human  action,  that  it  starts  slowly  and,  just  as  a  man, 

fains  flexibility  as  it  goes  on.  What  we  have  called  attention  to 
as  been  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  has  been  shown  so  much 
in  this  testimony,  that  where  these  ^eat  industries,  representing  in- 
vestments of  millions  of  dollars,  their  capacity  to  employ  men  and  to 
use  labor  is  dependent,  of  course,  upon  their  ability  to  employ  the 
men  profitably. 

Mr.  Rainey.  In  other  words,  an  eight-hour  day  would  not  mean 
that  both  machiiie  and  man  work  for  eight  hours  at  their  maximum 
-efficiency  ? 

Mr.  Emery.  That  the  loss  in  the  eight-hour  day  would  be  subject 
to  everv  loss  which  exists  in  a  nine-hour  day. 

Mr.  feAiNEY.  Or  a  ten-hour  day. 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes;  or  a  ten-hour  day. 

The  Chairman.  The  larger  the  day  the  greater  the  percentage. 

Mr.  Emery.  The  greater  the  percentage  of  loss.  Where  large  in- 
dustries are  already  established  their  investments  of  capital,  their 
prices  in  competition,  are  based  upon  a  nine-hour  day,  ana  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  change  all  that;  it  can  not  be  changed  in  a  moment;  it  is  an 
established  thing,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  change  it  now  under  the 
capricious  whims  of  an  hour.  . 

Mr.  Haskins.  It  ought  not  to  require  any  argument  in  this  dajr  to 
satisfy  a  practical  man,  or  a  man  who  has  ever  done  any  work  him- 
self, that  a  man  can  not  perform  as  much  work  in  eight  hours  as  he 
can  in  nine,  because  every  man  of  common  sense  knows  better. 

Mr.  Emery.  This  shows  that  a  machine  can  not,  either. 

Mr.  Haskins.  I  do  not  care  about  the  machine. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  OEOBOE  L.  HAEELAin),  TR.,  TBEASXTREB 
AND  BUSINESS  HANAOEB  OF  THE  FHUADELPEIA  GEAB 
WOBES,  INCOBFOBATED. 

Mr.  Emery.  Will  you  state  your  name  and  business  occupation? 

Mr.  Markland.  (jeorge  L.  Markland,  jr.,  treasurer  and  business 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Gear  Works,  Incorporated. 

Mr.  Emery.  Are  you  here  in  any  representative  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Markland.  Representing  the  metal  manufacturers  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr.  Emery.  Will  you  state  what  the  Metal  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Philadelphia  is? 
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Mr.  Marki^and.  They  comprise  men  and  companies,  corporations 
manufacturing  machinery,  such  as  lathes,  gun  carriages,  milling  ma- 
chines, planers,  general  machine  shop  equipment,  brass  work,  chan- 
deliei-s,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Emery.  Are  they  large  employers  of  labor? 

Mr.  Markland.  Our  association  comprises  about  18,000  employees. 
I  do  not  recall  just  the  number  of  companies  in  the  association. 

Mr.  Emery.  Are  the  members  of  this  association,  or  many  of  them, 
frequent  contractors  with  the  Government  for  articles,  materials,  and 
supplies? 

Mr.  ]VL\RKLAND.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Emery.  Can  you  state  to  the  committee  what  the  character  of 
articles  or  materials  or  supplies  usually  manufactured  for  the  Gov- 
ernment is? 

Mr.  Markland.  We  supply  the  requirements  for  the  battle  ships. 

Mr.  Emery.  Of  what  kind;  what  sort  of  things? 

Mr.  Markland.  The  equipment. 

Mr.  Emery.  The  equipment  for  battle  ships? 

Mr.  Markland.  Yes ;  the  Cramp  Company  and  the  William  Sellers 
Corapany,  George  V.  Crescent;  they  supply  gearing  machinery  and 
engines. 

Mr.  Emery.  In  that  relation^  then,  they  are  subcontractors  to  con- 
tractors for  ships? 

Mr.  Markland.  Yes;  and  in  some  cases  they  contract  direct  with 
the  navy-yard. 

Mr.  Emery.  Have  you  familiarized  jrourself,  Mr.  Markland,  with 
House  bill  15651,  now  under  consideration  before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Markland.  Termed  the  eight-hour  bill,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  E^iERY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Markland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Emery.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  the  conclusions  which 
your  association  has  formed  and  the  practical  difficulties  which  they, 
and  you,  as  a  practical  man,  would  find  in  the  operation  of  that  act 
in  its  application  to  your  particular  industries? 

Mr.  Markland.  We  being  subcontractors,  of  course,  sometimes  our 
own  firm  supply  the  Government  direct,  but  other  times  we  supply 
such  firms  as  the  Cramp  Company,  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, and  some  of  the  arsenals  for  their  contracts.  We  supply  them 
with  an  order,  furnishing  our  specialty,  which  is  gears.  Of  course,  the 
same  thing  would  apply  to  other  concerns  in  our  association  as  sub- 
contractors. We  have  in  our  plant  a  force  of  40  men,  not  very  many, 
but  considerable  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  we 
are  specialists. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  are  specialists? 

Mr.  Markland.  We  are  specialists;  we  make  gears  only  for  the 
transmission  of  power. 

Mr.  Emery.  And  vou  make  them  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  Markland.  \^e  have  made  them.  Just  recently  we  made  a 
shipment  to  Washington  for  the  Government,  some  thousand-odd 
pieces. 

Mr.  Emery.  Are  those  things  which  can  be  bought  in  the  open 
market? 

Mr.  Markland.  Oh,  no. 
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Mr.  Emery.  They  are  all  made  to  specifications? 

Mr.  Markland.  Yes;  according  to  specifications. 

Mr.  Emery.  That  is  true,  is  it,  also  of  the  other  members  of  the 
association  to  which  you  have  referred  as  occasionally  or  frequently 
contracting  with  the  Government? 

Mr.  Markland.  Mostly.  There  is  a  small  percentage  of  machin- 
ery which  is  manufactured  and  not  made  especially  for  the  Govern- 
ment, but  that  is  a  small  percentage.  Usually  they  have  some  speci- 
fications which  require  tne  building  of  the  machinery  separately. 
If  we  should  undertake,  for  instance,  to  supply  these  gears  such  as 
we  did  recently  to  the  Department,  if  we  snould  have  undertaken 
to  put  our  men  on  eight  hours,  engaged  in  that  particular  contract, 
we  would  have  had  a  part  of  the  force  engaged  eight  hours,  either 
stopping  or  starting  earlier.  The  result  would  have  been,  of  course, 
the  disruption  of  the  plant.  Of  course,  we  run  our  engines  all  day. 
We  would  increase  our  C.  P.  H. — our  cost  per  hour.  We  must  run 
our  men  fifty-five  hours  per  week  in  order  to  keep  our  costs  within 
a  reasonable  figure,  which  is  rated  at  35  cents. 

Mr.  Emery.  Per  hour? 

Mr.  Markland.  Per  hour.  In  February  we  had  the  force  so  low 
that  the  cost  per  hour  advanced  to  64J  cents.  Of  course,  if  a  man's 
paj  should  be  35  cents,  which  is  the  average  in  our  plant,  that  would 
bnng  you  to  a  dollar  an  hour  for  work ;  that  would  be  the  cost  for 
wages  and  the  C.  P.  H.,  not  including  material,  under  the  present 
conditions.  Now,  lop  that  oflf  to  eight  nours  and  you  have  increased 
your  cost  about  25  per  cent ;  you  have  increased  your  loss  of  power 
and  you  have  increased  your  C.  P.  H. — that  is,  your  cost  per  hour — 
by  reducing  the  number  of  hours  a  day  running.  It  is  a  compli- 
cated matter  of  figures  if  you  undertake  to  bring  it  down  to  actual 
figures,  but  the  percentages  are  evident. 

Mr.  E3IERY.  As  a  practical  matter,  though,  does  it  spell  loss  or 
gain? 

Mr.  Markland.  It  spells  loss  to  a  great  extent;  if  it  became  gen- 
eral, if  it  ever  became  a  law,  if  the  eight-hour  law  was  a  general 
law,  that  would  pot  occur,  but  if  we  have  to  compete  with  other 
fellows  who  run  any  time,  and  if  we  break  up  our  general  running 
order,  we  are  going  to  disrupt  our  plant;  our  men  simply  would  not 

Mr.  Emery.  Let  me  ask  you  in  passing,  is  it  a  fact  that  in  your 
own  factory  and  in  the  factories  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
your  association,  and  in  fact  in  many  ot  the  greater  mechanical 
industries  of  the  country  to-day,  that  th«  hour  rather  than  the  day 
is  the  unit  of  time  on  which  costs  are  computed  and  wages  com- 
puted? 

Mr.  Markland.  The  hour  ^s  the  time.  We  are  getting  out  of  the 
habit  of  speaking  of  them  as  days ;  we  are  speaking  of  weeks  and 
hours  as  the  basis. 

Mr.  Emery.  That  is  becoming  more  and  more  general  in  indus- 
tries? 

Mr.  Markland.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Emery.  So  that  the  earning  power  of  the  employer,  as  well  as 
of  the  employee,  under  these  conditions  is  being  rated  in  terms  x)f 
the  hours  which  they  can  either  buy  or  sell  ? 

Mr.  Markland.  Yes.  The  employees  are  anxious  to  sell  all  the 
hours  they  can. 
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Mr.  Emery.  Has  that  beeii  your  experience  ? 

Mr.  Markland.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Emery.  Do  you  speak  simply  as  an  employer,  or  can  you  also 
speak  as  an  employee?  , 

Mr.  Markland.  On  both  sides.    I  am  a  machinist  by  trade. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  worked  at  the  trade? 

Mr.  Markland.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Emery.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Markland.  Ten  years — ^yes,  probably  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Emery.  Do  you  find  among  the  skilled  trades  a  general  desire 
to  secure  overtime  opportunities? 

Mr.  Markl.4Nd.  On,  yes. 

Mr.  Emery.  I  want  to  ask  you  particularly,  Mr.  Markland,  is  that 
just  as  true  of  the  very  highest  paid  skilled  labor  as  it  is  of  other 
forms  of  labor? 

Mr.  Markland.  Yes.  Our  tool  makers,  for  instance;  we  have 
three;  the  chief  tool  maker  we  have  to  frequently  ask  to  stay  and  do 
some  work  on  tools  for  rolls.  It  is  a  new  bar  gotten  out  by  a  concern 
in  New  York,  a  new  reenforced  steel  bar,  and  the  other  companies  in 
the  country  have  not  been  able  to  get  it.  In  order  to  get  the  stuff  out 
for  emergency  orders  we  have  asked  him  to  stay  and  do  the  work. 
"  Gladly,"  he  s^s ;  "  glad  to  get  the  chance  to  get  the  money." 

Mr.  £!m£Ry.  How  much  is  his  pay? 

Mr.  Markland.  Thirty-eight  cents  aji  hour. 

Mr.  Emery.  His  normal  working  day? 

Mr.  Markland.  Fifty-iSve  hours:  we  run  from  7  to  5.30,  with  a 
half  hour  at  noon,  and  close  at  12  o^clock  Saturdays.  We  have  done 
that  for  the  last  sixteen  years. 

Mr.  Emery.  In  your  experience,  then,  both  as  a  joumeynian  me- 
chanic and  as  an  employer,  you  find  the  desire  to  secure  overtime  em- 
plojrment  is,  if  anytning,  more  general  in  highly  skilled  and  highly 
paid  labor  than  in  the  lower  forms  of  labor? 

Mr.  Markland.  Inasmuch  as  they  have  more  intelligence,  yes. 

Mr.  Emery.  And  greater  earning  powers? 

Mr.  Markland.  On,  yes. 

Mr.  Emery.  Will  you  make  a  statement,  Mr.  Markland,  in  behalf 
of  yourself  and  the  association  you  represent  with  respect  to  the 
practical  effects  of  this  bill  as  you  see  it  on  the  industries  you  repre- 
sent? 

Mr.  Markland.  It  would  cause  a  readjustment,  which  would  cause 
an  advance  in  price  to  the  Government  in  business  from  25  to  80  per 
cent. 

Mr.  EMMERY.  You  mean  it  would  cost  the  Government  that  to  have 
the  contractors  accept  their  contracts  on  the  terms  proposed? 

Mr.  Markland.  Yes;  and  then  who  will  accept  the  contract?  Who 
will  bid  on  the  work?  We  surely  would  not,  because  we  could  not 
afford  to  disrupt  our  plant.  We  would  not  bid  to  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Cfompany  or  to  the  other  plants  or  to  the  Government 
direct.  If  they  transmitted  us  an  order  we  might  accept  it,  and  we 
might  not ;  the  chances  are  we  would  not  if  we  had  to  cut  our  plant 
in  parts,  and  run  part  of  it  eight  hours,  so  that  if  we  had  to  depend 
on  that  work  for  the  running  of  our  plant  we  would  have  to  run 
the  whole  shop  eight  hours;  that  would  mean  constantly.  If  you 
are  running  a  50-horsepower  engine  and  you  have  a  force  of  40  men, 
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say  you  are  running  10  of  them  on  Government  work — one-fourth  of 
j^our  force — then  you  would  have  to  stop  at  the  end  of  eight  hours; 
but  the  efficiency  of  your  engine  and  the  overhead  charges,  the  gen- 
eral wear  and  tear  on  the  phmt  goes  on,  and  you  are  not  getting  the 
full  benefit  of  that  power  or  of  the  money  expended  in  the  plant;  you 
are  not  getting  the  full  benefit  if  you  work  eight  hours,  and  we  can 
not  afford  to  consider  that  unless  it  becomes  general.  If  you  accept 
Government  contracts  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  under  an  eight-hour 
proviso  in  the  contract,  you  have  to  lay  off  part  of  your  force  at 
eight  hours  or  stop  certain  machines.  Suppose  you  have  a  contract 
for  an  automatic  screw  machine,  which  is  an  expensive  tool,  costing 
from  $2,000  to  $4,000;  you  have  a  Government  contract;  it  may 
take  from  four  to  five  hours  to  set  up  that  tool.  At  the  end  of  the 
eight  hours  that  man  must  be  stopped  on  that  machine,  and  you 
must  then  put  him  on  some  other  work.  Could  you  work  your  men 
on  the  other  work  for  the  balance  of  the  ten  hours  ? 

Mr.  Emery.  Oh,  yes;  he  can  work  on  other  work;  he  is  confined 
to  eight  hours  on  Government  work. 

Mr.  Markland.  Then  you  have  a  $3,000  or  $4,000  tool  standing  idle 
for  that  two  hours  or  more.  If  you  ran  three  shifts  of  men,  running 
twenty-four  hours,  it  would  be  feasible,  but  unless  your  plant  runs  the 
twenty-four  hours  you  could  not  afford  to  do  it,  because  you  are 
standing  idle  sixteen  hours,  and  the  plant  does  not  earn  while  it  is 
standing  idle.  There  are  automatic  machines,  the  automatic  screw 
machine,  and  you  can  have  one  man  running  four  or  five  machines, 
and  he  might  go  and  loaf  four  or  five  hours  during  the  day.  The 
question  would  be,  are  you  working  that  man  under  the  contract? 
You  might,  and  you  might  not.  I  do  not  know  how  you  would  con- 
strue it;  I  do  not  know  how  you  would  get  at  it.  That  is  to  say,  if 
the  man  was  working  these  automatic  machines  and  the  employer 
said,  '^  Now,  Jim,  you  go  and  skidoo  for  about  an  hour  or  so  this 
morning;  the  Government  does  not  allow  you  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours.  We  will  allow  your  machines  to  run  along;  they  are 
fed ;  the  hopper  is  full  of  material.  You  come  back  after  dinner  and 
run  four  hours  more  and  loaf  in  between  starting  and  quitting  time." 
The  question  would  be,  would  that  be  against  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Emery.  That  would  be  settled  by  the  inspector ;  you  would 
have  to  gamble  on  that  proposition  with  him. 

Mr.  Markland.  We  would  not  gamble. 

Mr.  Davenport.  AVho  would  keep  track  of  it?  Part  of  the  force 
would  be  on  Government  work,  and  then  go  off  on  private  work,  and 
then  go  back  to  work  on  Government  work.  It  would  take  an  in- 
spector for  every  man,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Marki^and.  Most  assuredly;  you  would  have  to  have  several 
inspectors  on  the  job.  They  do  that  sort  of  thing  in  France,  I  believe, 
two  or  three  million  inspectors  and  two  or  three  million  workmen, 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  Emery.  Do  you  employ  both  union  and  nonunion  men  ? 

Mr.  Markland.  Oh,  yes ;  we  make  no  discrimination  at  all.  The 
men  have  a  right  to  organize.  We  say,  "  We  want  the  product  piled 
on  the  floor;  we  will  pay  you ;  bring  it  out  and  bring  it  out  right  and 
we  will  pay  you  the  money." 

Mr.  Emery.  Do  you  find  any  difference  of  desire  to  secure  overtime 
for  overtime  pay  hnetween  the  union  men  and  the  nonunion  men  ? 
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Mr.  Markland.  We  work  on  a  premium  plan  largely.  We  will 
take  a  job  and  we  will  take  the  superintendent  of  the  shop,  myself, 
probably,  and  one  other,  and  we  go  over  this  work,  take  the?  blueprints 
and  specifications  and  look  it  over,  and  we  conclude  a  man  can  do  that 
work  in  about  five  hours  if  he  hustles.  Of  course,  we  have  records 
which  have  been  kept  for  sixte^i  years,  and  we  can  get  every  class  and 
what  time  a  man  can  do  a  job  in.  We  say,  ^^  Jim,  there  is  a  nine-hour 
limit  on  that  work ;  look  it  over  and  see."  He  will  say,  "  I  dont 
believe  I  can  do  it."  We  say,  "  Make  a  run  at  it."  He  will  try  to  do 
it  in  four  and  a  half  or  five  hours.  Sometimes  he  will  run  it  up  to 
six  hours.  Then  a  man  gets  12  cents  an  hour  for  every  hour  he  has 
off.  The  result  is  that  several  weelcs  ago,  when  we  started  to  shut 
down  on  Saturdays,  the  men  kicked  about  it.  Those  who  were  work- 
ing said  they  did  not  want  to  stop  Saturdays;  they  wanted  that  five 
hours'  pay:  they  could  make  in  that  five  hours  probably  eight  or 
nine  houre. 

Mr.  Emery.    You  mean  eight  hours'  pay? 

Mr.  Markland.  Yes,  bv  the  use  of  the  premium  system.  That  ap- 
plies to  union  men  as  well  as  nonunion  men. 

Mr.  Emery.  Just  as  much? 

Mr.  Markland.  Just  as  much.  They  want  that  dollar.  We  do  not 
restrict  them  as  to  tools.  We  tell  them  we  will  provide  any  tools 
they  want,  any  peculiar  kind  of  steel  manufactured.    We  have  im- 

!)orted  steel  from  foreign  countries — in  most  cases  found  it  worth- 
ess — and  anything  at  all  to  get  the  fellow  to  use  his  brains  and  push 
ahead.  To  illustrate :  Take  this  gear  up  here  [indicatinff],  18  inches 
in  diameter,  a  man  will  turn  that  off  in  two  hours.  We  will  give  him  a 
four  hours'  limit  on  it.  He  might,  if  he  is  an  exceptionally  fast  man, 
do  it  in  one  and  three-quarters  liours.  The  man  makes  almost  double 
his  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Right  there  take  an  illustration  of  that;  what 
are  the  probable  wages  of  that  man  called  ''  Jim  "  in  the  record,  who 
took  the  piece  of  work  on  which  you  put  a  nine-hour  limit?  What 
is  his  probable  pay  per  hour  ? 

Mr.  Markland.  Thirty  cents. 

The  Chairman.  He  aoes  the  work,  if  I  understand  you,  in  six 
hours,  probably? 

Mr.  Markland.  Yes;  supposing  he  had  an  accident. 

The  Chairman.  In  six  hours,  for  which  he  gets  30  cents  an  hour. 
Now,  for  the  three  hours  that  he  has  saved  the  machine  you  pay  him 
12  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Markland.  If  we  conclude  that  the  accident  was  not  all  kis 
fault,  we  will  give  him  the  benefit  of  it  and  raise  that  limit  to  twelve 
hours,  making  him  42  cents  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  in  your  reckoning,  it  will  take  him  only 
six  hours  in  case  he  had  an  accident;  how  many  hours  if  he  had  no 
accident? 

Mr.  Markland.  Four  hours  or  four  hours  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Emery.  He  has  allowed  for  the  accident  on  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  the  theory.  There  is  a  nine-hour  limit  and 
the  work  was  done  in  six  hours:  leaving  out  the  matter  of  accident, 
the  wages  are  $1.80,  but  the  man  also  gets  a  premium  of  36  cents  for 
the  three  hours  he  has  saved  to  the  machinery.    That  is  the  theory? 
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Mr..MARKLAND.  Yes.  The  desire  on  the  part  of  union  men  to  take 
advantage  of  our  plant  has  been  fostered  through  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  cut  a  ticket. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Markland.  The  old  plan  was  when  a  man  made  over  $3  a  dav 
the  employer  said  "  He  is  making  too  much  money ;  that  fellow  wiU 
get  too  smart  for  us;  we  will  cut  that  price  so  that  man  can  not 
make  more  than  $3  a  day."  We  have  men  in  our  shop  making  $8  a 
day.  We  never  cut  a  ticket.  If  we  have  a  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment for  so  many  years  at  so  much  money  that  settles  it  ^  We  will 
say  to  the  men  "There  is  so  much  limit  on  this  job  turning  these 
blanks."  We  will  let  out  the  cutting  of  the  teeth — ^we  do  not  like  to  let 
them  out  on  a  premium  because  a  man  is  likely  to  run  it  through  and 
get  a  shattered  tooth. 

Mr.  Emery.  That  is  in  the  gear? 

Mr.  Markland.  That  is  in  the  gear,  yes;  this  tooth  around  here. 
The  time  for  turning  that  job  is  so  many  hours.  "  Now,  rush  it;  do 
the  best  you  can  with  it."  Our  men  are  trained  so  that  they  sail  into 
it  to  beat  the  band ;  they  put  on  the  best  power  they  have,  make  the 
belt  pull  every  ounce  it  will  pull,  ground  their  tools  to  the  proper 
angle,  and  get  the  best  out  of  that  machine  possible.  He  does  that 
job,  say,  in  three  hours,  but  he  has  twelve  hours.  Of  course,  it  might) 
be  a  long  job,  three  or  four  hundred  hours.  This  happens  fre- 
quently; this  is  not  an  occasional  thing;  it  happens  in  our  shop  right 
along.  Our  contract  with  the  Government  is  not  cut.  By  that 
nxeans  a  man  has  earned  for  himself  $1.08,  the  premium  and  his 
three  hours'  pay,  which  is  90  cents;  he  has  more  than  doubled  his 
time.  So  that  if  a  man  is  getting  30  cents  an  hour,  in  ten  hours  he 
would  get  $3,  the  30  cents  an  hour  and  the  additional  for  the  three 
hours'  work,  or  37  or  38  cents  an  hour  besides.  But  we  never  cut  a 
ticket.  The  union  man,  knowing  this,  applies  to  our  shop  frequently, 
so  that  he  can  get  into  that  plant  and  go  to  work.  We  have  spoken 
of  this  to  many  concerns  and  they  are  adopting  the  same  plan,  never 
cutting  a  ticket,  so  that  the  union  man  hunts  for  that  chance  to  make 
his  overtime,  the  same  as  the  other  man  does,  and  if  we  want  him 
to  work  overtime  he  works  overtime. 

Mr.  Emery.  Then  during  your  experience  as  an  employer,  Mr. 
Markland,  have  you  known  of  any  organized  or  generally  expressed 
individual  opposition  to  overtime  as  a  system  ? 

Mr.  Markland.  The  union,  of  course,  opposes 

Mr.  Emery.  I  am  not  speaking  of  overtime  for  overtime  pay;  I 
am  asking  if  in  your  experience  as  an  employer  you  have  noted 
among  organized  workmen  and  unorganized  workmen  a  general 
tendency  of  opposition  to  overtime  work  as  such? 

Mr.  Markland.  Except  for  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sundays,  our 
men  would  work  all  night,  and  have  done  it,  and  not  kick,  but  when 
you  come  to  Saturday  afternoons,  you  have  got  to  go  and  show  him 
that  it  is  a  necessity  to  set  that  work  out,  for  him  to  work;  he  does 
not  want  to  work  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday,  nor  do  we  ask  it 
if  we  can  avoid,  but  we  only  have  to  indicate  that  the  opportunity 
is  there  to  work  at  night  any  time  through  the  week  and  he  will 
gladly  work. 

Mr.  Emery.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance,  of  your  own  knowledge, 
where  the  men  have  chosen  to  work  for  one  factory  or  one  employer 
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where  there  were  opportunities  to  make  overtime  pay  as  against  any 
other  employer  where  such  opportunities  did  not  exist  ? 

Mr.  Markland.  I  have  a  case  of  a  concern  in  Philadelphia  which 
is  called  the  Langfeld  Company.  They  manufacture  leather  goods 
specialties.  Their  men,  some  tune  ago,  came  to  Mr.  Langfeld  and 
said  they  were  anxious  for  an  eight-hour  day;  they  were  working 
then  on  the  day  nin ;  a  man  was  paid  so  much  a  day.  If  he  worked  a 
day,  of  course  he  got  paid  by  the  day.  Langfeld  took  the  Question 
up  and  told  them  that  hereafter  he  would-  work  them  eight  hours  a 
day,  but  "  you  will  be  paid  by  the  hour,  and  your  rate  will  not  be 
increased  to  the  fifty-six  hours."  He  was  tnen  running  fifty-six 
hours,  and  the  fifty-six  hour  rate,  while  running  eight  hours  a  day. 
Then  he  devised  a  scheme ;  he  got  teams  of  men  in  various  parts  of 
the  shop,  taking  the  intelligent  men,  he  could  not  use  the  otners  for 
this  sort  of  work,  and  he  would  take  in  a  case  like  the  Westinghouse 
people,  who  give  away  their  fancy  leather  goods  every  year,  very 
many  of  them,  and  I  cite  this  case  particularly ;  they  would  take  those 
goods  and  say  to  the  foreman  of  this  particular  team,  "  There  is  $40 
a  gross  for  this  work,"  and  they  look  it  over  and  conclude  that  is  all 
right.  They  are  working  on  an  eight-hour  day ;  they  use  very  little 
power.  He  would  so  back  there  sometimes.at  7  or  8  o'clock  at  night, 
and  he  would  find  mem  digging  to  beat  the  band  on  that  stuff  to  get 
it  done.  They  would  take  all  me  hours  of  all  the  men  who  work  on 
the  stuff,  and  at  the  end  of  the  job,  when  it  was  finished,  compute 
that  time,  and  if  it  ran  to  thirty  or  thirty-two  or  thirty-four  dollars, 
the  difference  between  that  $40  was  then  divided  among  the  men  who 
worked  on  the  goods.  But  he  said  invariably  those  men  on  those 
teams  on  a  contract  where  they  have  so  much  leeway  will  stay  to  7  or 
8  o'clock  at  night  and  work  right  along  through  the  day,  and  the  other 
fellows,  when  the  eight  hours  was  up,  off  they  ffo,  but  that  is  not  the 
intelligent  class  of  men,  those  who  quit  when  the  whistle  blows.  If 
you  look  at  the  pay  roll,  which  is  a  very  good  indicator,  you  will  find 
so  many  men  whose  pay  is  so  high,  and  to  those  men  we  give  the  best 
work  and  get  the  best  results.  You  will  find  their  hours  running 
so  high  every  week. 

Mr.  Emery.  How  much  do  your  own  men  make  on  an  average  ? 

Mr.  Markland.  Some  of  our  men  have  averaged  $50  or  $60  a  week. 
With  40  men  we  have  had  pav  rolls  running  nearly  $700.  That 
includes,  outside  of  myself  ana  Mr.  Grant,  $118,  the  office  wages, 
and  the  balance  goes  into  the  plant.  That,  I  think,  is  also  true  of 
Crescent,  Sellers,  Langfeld,  Berstein  Manufacturing  Company, 
Eynon-Evans  Company,  and  numberless  other  companies  in  Phila- 
delphia. There  are  many  of  them  who  have  adopted  a  sort  of  pre- 
mium plan  of  their  own  scheming  and  they  find  that  many  of  their 
most  intelligent  men  take  advantage  of  it  and  do  not  hesitate  to  work 
overtime.  George  B.  Crescent  &  Co.  have  had  the  pneumatic 
molder  in  the  £)undry.  They  had  a  strike.  Through  our  labor 
bureau  in  Philadelphia,  the  Metal  Manufacturers'  Association,  we 
supplied  them  with  molders,  and  they  picked  out  the  most  intelli- 
gent men  to  operate  those  pneumatic  machines,  because  they  could 
not  afford  to  put  the  man  of  lass  intelligence  on  those  expensive  tools; 
the  other  men  stayed  on  the  dock ;  they  did  not  quit. 

Mr.  Haskins.  1  want  to  get  this  matter  into  my  mind.  These  men 
who  are  working  on  a  premium.     For  instance,  they  have  a  nine- 
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hour  day  in  your  shop.  I  become  one  of  your  employees;  you  pay 
30  cents  an  hour;  I  work  nine  hours  and  get  $2.70? 

Mr.  Markland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haskins.  You  set  me  to  work  on  a  piece  of  work,  and  I  can  be 
nine  hours  about  it,  but  you  tell  me  to  hustle  and  I  get  it  out  in  four 
hours  at  30  cents  an  hour,  which  is  $1.20.  How  do  I  make  up  my 
$1.50? 

Mr.  Marku^nd.  You  are  working  on  other  work  as  soon  as  you 
are  done  that  job.  You  have  turned  this  up,  this  blank,  you  have 
turned  it,  bored  it,  faced  the  ends,  written  the  ticket,  turned  it  into 
the  time  clerk,  and  the  foreman  checks  it  and  O.  K.'s  it,  seven,  or  six, 
or  four  hours.  Then  he  says :  "  Smith,  here  is  this  other  job  now, 
with  six  hours'  time  limit."  You  do  that  in  three  hours.  You  had 
three  hours  to  do  the  first  job,  and  then  six  hours,  provided  you  split 
the  ticket.  That  is,  we  presume  that  a  man  will  split  the  ticket;  we 
prefer  to  arrange  the  ticket  so  that  he  can  split  it  to  encourage  a  man 
to  use  his  brain  and  not  only  his  hands  and  feet.  We  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it,  and  we  have  the  choice  of  men  in  Philadelphia,  because 
of  the  opportunity  to  make  more  money.  You  then  have  done  the 
two  jobs  and  consumed  six  hours.  By  the  way,  we  run  ten  hours, 
except  Saturdays.     You. then  have  the  six  hours'  balance,  and  we 

five  you  another  that  might  consume  two  hours.  That  is  eight 
ours.  "  You  can  not  do  any  more  work.  Smith,  on  this  work,  and 
this  is  not  ready.  Suppose  you  go  up  and  fix  that  machine  for 
Jones."  You  do  that,  and  you  charge  an  hour  up  for  shop  time  for 
repairing  such  and  such  a  machine.  For  that  you  get  your  30  cents 
for  the  other  eight  hours.  You  have  made  a  premium  of,  say, 
eight  hours,  96  cents,  in  addition  to  that  $2.40  which  you  have  gotten 
for  the  eight  hours'  work. 

Mr.  Rainet.  That  is  really  piecework? 

Mr.  Markxand.  Hardly;  you  could  not  call  it  piecework,  because 
vou  give  them  a  certain  price  for  certain  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
1  think  it  does  amount  to  piece  work. 

Mr.  Rainby.  You  give  six  hours'  wages  for  this  work? 

Mr.  Markland.  You  give  six  hours'  time  in  which  to  do  the  work, 
but  assume  that  the  man  gets  20  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Then  you  give  him  $1.80  to  do  the  work,  so  that  is 
really  piecework. 

Mr.  ^Iakki.and.  Not  exactly.  You  could  not  look  at  it  that  way. 
T'here  are  lots  of  elements  there.  We  have  men  who  will  turn  out 
stock  work,  which  is  simply  stuff  we  carry.  We  will  take  a  young 
fellow  and  we  will  say,  "  Here  is  some  work  with  a  half  hour  limit 
apiece."  "  T  can  not  do  that."  "  Certainly  you  can  not,  but  get  at 
it  and  find  out  how  the  other  fellow  does  it,  but  that  is  the  limit  on 
the  job." 

Mr.  Rainey.  Six  hours? 

Mr.  Makklaxi).  Half  an  hour  apiece;  say  it  is  twelve;  six  hours 
ie  the  limit  of  these  twelve.  Of  course  we  know  he  can  not  do  it, 
but  it  is  an  incentive;  he  probably  does  the  work  in  five  and  a  half 
hours,  while  he  had  six  hours  to  do  it.  We  pay  him  20  cents  an 
hour,  a  boy,  a  young  fellow.  We  say  to  a  man,  "  The  limit  is  six 
hours."  We  pay  him  35  cents ;  it  is  done  in  one  and  one-half  hours. 
Piecework  would  not  enter  into  that.  Not  only  have  you  taken  a 
more  eflScient  man  to  do  that  work,  but  you  are  going  to  save ;  if  h^ 
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does  it  in  two  hours,  he  gets  the  other  man's  five;  he  gets  35  cents 
an  hour.  It  costs  us  70  cents  an  hour.  Our  C.  P.  H.  is  the  same  for 
that  man  as  for  the  other  man. 

The  Chairmj\x.  You  have  no  other  basis  for  fixing  that  time  than 
the  judgment  of  the  superintendent? 

Mr.  Markland.  We  have  records  of  over  sixteen  years,  which 
would  comprise  most  any  cost  you  could  bring  for  any  gear.  We 
can  airive  at  a  close  estimate  of  the  time  required  to  do  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  but  this  is  what  I  mean:  You  call 
Jones  and  say,  "  There  is  a  job ;  that  is  a  nine-hour  job."  Jones  does 
it  in  five,  for  which  you  pay  him  $1.50,  if  he  is  a  30-cent  man,  and 
if  you  pay  him  48  cents  for  the  time  he  has  saved.  By  what  meas- 
ure do  you  fix  that  as  a  nine-hour  job?  You  expect  him  to  do  it 
in  four  or  five. 

Mr.  Markland.  The  plan  is.  we  have  to-day  men  who  are  doing 
the  work  which  six  years  ago  took  ten  hours  to  do,  and  they  are  now 
doing  it  in  six.  You  can  readily  see  that  if  we  take  an  old  record 
to  go  by,  that  man  might  work  his  ten  hours  to  do  that  job  and  get 
his  $3.  If  he  works  and  does  the  job  in  six  hours,  he  gets  $1.50,  and 
four  times  twelve.  He  makes  more  in  his  six  hours  than  he  would 
if  he  worked  right  along  under  the  old  slow  regulation  speed.  We 
assume  that  if  that  man  hustles  he  can  do  the  job  in  six  hours, 
and  we  say  to  him,  "  The  limit  on  that  job  is  twelve  hours."  That 
is  to  say,  we  say  we  take  an  old  job  which  has  been  done  time  and 
again  on  work  by  the  minute,  so  many  minutes  for  this  operation. 
We  get  very  close  results  by  taking  that  method. 

The  Chairman.  But  still  it  is  m  the  judgment  of  somebody  just 
what  measure  you  take? 

Mr.  Markland.  Yes ;  and  we  take  that  old  record  to  go  by. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  take  an  old  record — for  instance,  if  you 
take  the  record  you  cite,  that  that  is  a  ten-hour  job.  and  the  wages 
were  30  cents,  the  man  would  get  $3  for  the  job,  and  it  would  cost 
you  $3  plus  the  power? 

Mr.  Markland.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  would  say  to  him,  "  Now,  that  is  a 
nine-hour  job,"  and  he  goes  and  does  it  in  five  hours,  he  has  four 
hours  to  his  credit;  he  gets  $1.50  and  48  cents,  which  is  $1.98; 
he  gets  $1.98  for  five  hours  as  against  $3  under  the  old  system? 

Mr.  Markland.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  that  ten-hour  job  in  the  particular  case 
and  say,  "  Joe,  here  is  a  nine-hour  job,"  but  still  it  is  an  arbitrary 
matter  in  the  judgment  of  somebody  else.  You  might  say  eight-hour 
job,  or  eleven-hour  job. 

Mr.  Markland.  Then,  of  course,  we  would  not  be  successful  in  our 

i)lant.    We  have  to  consult  with  the  men.    He  will  look  at  the  job, 
ook  at  the  work,  and  he  will  say,  "  I  do  not  believe  I  can  do  that  in 
five  hours,"  assuming  that  it  is  a  ten-hour  job. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  measure  you  are  seeking  to  take,  now, 
just  one-half  of  the  man's  capacity? 

Mr.  Markland.  The  man's  capacity  is  what  he  can  do,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly,  and  if  you  say  to  him  that  that  is  a  ten- 
hour  job  and  his  answer  is  that  he  does  not  believe  he  can  do  '*  ■■*  ^^^^ 
hours,  he  must  understand  that  you  mean  to  fix  as  the  stai 
double  the  time  that  will  be  required?  - 
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Mr.  Markland.  Yes,  that  is  it;  that  is  our  plan  always,  to  give  a 
man  double  the  time,  but  we  figure  that  he  must  use  every  energy  to 
get  the  additional  money,  because  we  have  bid  on  the  assumption,  we 
have  bid  to  the  Government  so  much  money  for  so  much  work;  but 
we  have  assumed  that  the  men  will  do  that  work  in  a  half  hour 
iapiece. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  basis  of  bidding — ^I  do  not  mean  to  in- 
quire into  that,  but  to  get  your  idea — would  te  ten  hours? 

Mr.  Mabklakd.  No.  We  will  assume  that  the  man  will  do  the 
job  in  five  hours,  and  take  on  our  cost  per  hour,  which  would  be  35 
cents;  take  his  pay,  30  cents;  premium,  12;  cost  per  hour,  45;  it 
would  be  77  cents  plus  that 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  it,  because  then  you  would  be  the 
loser  on  your  premiums.  If  you  take  that  job,  you  now  hand  that 
job  to  a  man  and  say,  "  There  is  ten  hours  on  this  job."  He  questions 
whether  he  is  able  to  do  it  in  five  hours.  His  understanding  is  that 
you  fix  double  the  time. 

Mr.  Mabkland.  Yes.^ 

The  Chairman.  If,  in  your  bidding,  you  reckon  that  as  a  five- 
hour  job,  you  would  lose  the  60  cents  on  it  if  you  pay  the  man  pre- 
mium for  saving  the  other  five  hours. 

Mr.  Markland.  No;  we  have  reckoned  in  our  cost;  we  have  said 
to  the  Government,  "  This  is  giving  us  35  cents  for  C.  P.  H.,  80  cents 
an  hour  for  man's  hire,  and  we  have  figured  he  will  make  a  premium 
on  that  at  12  cents  an  hour.    We  add  to  that  25  per  cent  profit" 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  without  pursuing  it,  you  have  to  take  as 
the  measure  of  time  when  you  hand  the  job  to  the  man  the  same  meas- 
ure, or  about  that,  which  you  have  figured  in  your  bid  ? 

Mr.  Markland.  Yes ;  the  man  may,  by  using  his  brains,  do  the  job 
in  four  hours,  and  it  has  recently  occurred,  in  fact — occurred  in  the 
case  in  which  we  just  sent  the  goods  to  the  Government — ^he  did  it  in 
considerably  less  than  half  the  time. 

Mr.  Ha  SKINS.  But  the  workman  is  not  getting  as  many  dollars  and 
cents  as  he  would  if  he  worked  the  ten  hours? 

Mr.  Markland.  Oh,  yes;  he  is  getting  more,  because  he  is  working 
all  that  ten  hours  every  day.  He  works  fifty-five  hours  a  week. 
Then,  if  he  can  manage  to  make  sixty  or  seventy  hours'  premium,  he 
gets  12  cents  an  hour  besides  his  pay. 

Mr.  Haskixs.  He  continues  at  something  else? 
,    Mr.  Markland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Emery.  Your  system,  then,  is  based  on  your  experience  in  the 
past  plus  your  judgment  of  the  individual  man  in  the  present? 

Mr.  Markland.  Yes.  We  train  them  to  do  the  work,  to  use  their 
heads. 

Mr.  Emery.  Then  the  risk  you  have  in  taking  the  contract  is  the 
risk  of  your  judgment? 

Mr.  JVIarkland.  It  is  the  risk  every  man  takes  in  business,  but  if 
we  cut  our  day  down  to  eight  hours,  we  have  then  to  increase  our  shop 
costs  immediately  from  35  to  60  cents  an  hour,  because  you  are  losing 
wear  and  tear.  If  we  can  procure  enough  work  to  run  twenty-four 
hours  a  day,  put  three  forces  of  men  on,  it  would  be  better,  but  you 
can  not  do  it;  you  can  not  get  enough  work  to  do  it.  Look  at  our 
present  condition.  Here  we  are  reduced  to  25  men  from  40,  whidi 
means  we  have  increased  our  C.  P,  H.  to  64  cents  an  hour;  say  it  is 
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65  and  35,  that  is  a  dollar,  which  you  have  to  get  in  order  to  come 
out  whole.  Then  you  have  nothing  left  for  your  profit.  You  see 
how  expensive  it  will  make  it  for  the  Government  if  you  cut  it  down 
to  eight  hours,  but  we  would  have  split  our  shop  up,  some  men 
quitting  at  4  and  some  running  on  to  naif  past  5.  In  other  words, 
some  making  eight  hours  a  day  and  others  ten. 

Mr.  Haskins.  That  would  not  be  generally  satisfactory  among  the 
workmen  ? 

Mr.  Markland.  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  the  idea ;  it  disrupts  our  or^aniza* 
tion.  That  is  not  only  in  our  case ;  I  am  speaking  for  the  metafmanu- 
f acturers.  We  have  had  this  thing  thrashed  out  in  the  council  meet- 
ing— I  am  one  of  the  councilors — we  have  gone  over  the  whole 
situation.  I  do  not  recall  everything  that  was  said  and  done,  but  the 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  it  would  be  a  disruption  of  the  plant 
and  you  would  have  the  plant  standing  idle. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  hours  do  you  call  a  day's  work  ? 

Mr.  Markt.and.  We  talk  of  the  pay  roll  as  so  many  a  week — 
fifty-five  hours  a  weeln — ^but  of  course  you  would  have  to  compute 
that,  divide  it  into  days,  nine  and  one-sixth  hours;  but  we  run  ten 
hours  a  day  and  to  noon  on  Saturdays. 

Mr.  Emery.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Markland,  to  em- 
phasize a  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact.  Are  not  the  operative  and  fixed  charges 
m  the  skilled  industries  based  on  hours  now  and  not  on  days? 

Mr.  Markland.  Oh,  yes ;  you  take  the  hours  per  week. 

Mr.  Emery.  Your  standard  of  cost  and  your  standard  of  estimates 
is  the  hour  and  not  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Markland.  We  have  the  men  make  detailed  reports  showing 
the  number  of  hours  the  men  have  been  working  in  tne  shop;  that 
is,  putting  belts  on  and  doing  general  odd  jobs;  we  put  in  the  cost 
per  hour  every  month.  I  get  that  report  just  the  same  as  the  report 
comes  to  the  man  every  day;  the  man  gets  it  from  the  night  snift 
in  the  morning  and  from  the  day  shift  in  the  evening.  We  take  our 
report  every  month.  We  figure  the  juice  that  is  used  to  light;  we 
figure  the  gas,  the  repair  hours,  and  the  shop  hours,  the  office  pav, 
the  interest  on  investment;  we  take  all  these  elements  and  divide 
them  by  the  hours  the  men  have  worked  for  the  month.  We  divide 
the  number  of  hours  into  the.  amoimt  of  costs  or  overhead  charges, 
and  that  gives  us  what  the  rate  is  each  month.  This  six  months  is 
established  bv  the  six  months  up  to  January  1,  1908,  say.  While 
our  cost  per  hour  for  February  is  64  cents,  it  was  64  cents  for  Jan- 
uary. Last  year  it  only  amoimted  on  an  avera/^e  for  six  month  to 
35  cents,  so  we  are  charging  cost  per  hour  this  six  months  35  cents. 
Unless  we  can  manage  by  our  contracts  to  get  over  $1  an  hour,  we 
are  losing  money.  We  know  that  in  making  our  estimates  we  use 
six  months  previous  for  cost  per  hour  charges  against  men's  wages 
and  material. 

.  Mr.  Davenport.  What  portion  of  your  work  is  Government  work 
and  what  portion  private  work? 

Mr.  Markland.  I  was  figuring  that;  it  runs  nearly  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Emery.  The  Government  work  is  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
output  ? 

Mr.  Markland.  It  nms  10  per  cent;  I  do  not  know  what  it  will 
be  this  year.     So  far  this  year  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  fair  average 
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We  have  sold  quite  a  lot  to  Cramps  and  some  to  the  Government  and 
some  to  the  mmt  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Emery.. Now,  Mr.  Markland,  in  your  experience  among  the 
members  of  your  association,  while  the  total  volume  of  Government 
cwitracts,  considered  by  themselves,  is  large,  the  proportion  of  Gov- 
ernment work  in  comparison  with  private  work  done  by  each  member 
of  the  association  is  quite  small,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Markland.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that — I  suppose  it  would 
be,  taking  the  whole  as  an  average.  Some  of  the  plants  do  consider- 
able wore  for  the  Government  but  taking  the  whole  it  would  be  a 
very  small  percentage  of  their  output. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  say  it  is  your  opinion  that  not.  only  in  your  own 
plant,  but  in  the  plants  of  the  fellow-members  of  your  association, 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  take  Government  contracts  for  matters 
not  excepted  by  this  act  under  the  stipulations  required  by  it,  speak- 
ing of  this  eight-hour  bill? 

Mr.  Markland.  The  items  aimed  at  in  that  bill  we  would  not  esti- 
mate on ;  we  would  not  bid ;  we  would  not  wafit  to  contract  for  them, 
because  we  would  not  want  to  monkey  with  them.  We  figure  that 
we  are  making  as  low  a  figure  as  we  can  now. 

Mr.  Emery.  Not  only  personal  relations,  but  the  relations  of  the 
members  of  your  association  with  their  employees,  ar«  they  pleasant 
or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Markland.  Oh,  they  are  veiy  pleasant. 

Mr.  Emery.  Are  the  men  generally  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with 
their  hours  of  work  or  with  their  pay^ 

Mr.  Markland.  They  are  always  striving  for  more  pay,  and  we 
are  trying  to  give  more  pay.  There  is  some  talk  now,  in  the  falling 
off  in  business,  of  laying  off  men  or  cutting  off  the  pay.  As  an  asso- 
ciation we  do  not  like  to  give  a  man  less  pay.  We  figure  on  shutting 
off  now  and  laying  off  a  certain  number. 

Mr.  Davenport.  If  the  general  depression  continues  very  long,  will 
it  not  be  necessary  to  cut  wages? 

Mr.  Markland.  We  shall  not.  I  doubt  very  much  if  any  of  the 
members  of  the  metal  manufacturers  will  cut  wages. 

Mr.  Davenport.  They  will  not  if  they  can  help  it,  but  how  on 
earth  will  it  be  helped  ? 

Mr.  Markland.  Our  plan  is  to  do  with  less  men,  to  cut  down  the 
office  forces. 

The  Chairman.  How  on  earth  can  the  labor  cost  be  kept  up? 

Mr.  Markland.  I  would  not  want  to  undertake  to  answer  that.  If 
you  want  to  go  into  all  the  questions,  you  can  find  out  how  it  would 
happen,  understanding  that  at  the  present  time  we  were  in  a  tremen- 
dously successful  stage  all  over  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  And  had  to  pay  high  wages? 

Mr.  Markland.  We  have  not  paid  any  more  than  we  have  been 
paying  right  along.  Suddenly  the  demand  is  cut  off,  not  because  of 
the  lack  of  the  demand,  but  because  the  people  will  not  buy  it  and 
will  not  use  it.  They  have  the  same  demand ;  the  same  immense  con- 
tracts are  under  way.  They  simply  stopped  in  the  midst  of  them. 
They  will  not  invest  money,  but  there  is  an  abundance  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  The  supply  of  money  wliich  they  had  to  spend  is 
reduced,  and  that  necessarily  curtails  the  demand  ? 

Mr.  Markland.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Unless  some  miracle  can  be  wrought,  is  it  not  inev- 
itable that  in  one  way  or  another  the  amount  oi  money  paid  for 
wages  for  the  production  of  articles  must  be  lessened? 

Mr.  Markland.  I  think  it  has  to  be,  but  we  shall  not  do  it,  how- 
ever, by  cutting  a  man's  pay. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  can  onlv  do  it  in  one  of  two  ways ;  you  can  lessen 
your  cost  by  cutting  down  tne  force  or  by  cutting  down  the  individual 
wages  of  your  force.  And  you  aim  to  sustain  the  individual  wage, 
but  cut  down  the  number  of  the  men? 

Mr.  Markland.  That  is  what  we  propose  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  very  much  like  to  have  an  economical  law 
of  the  possibility  of  cutting  down  the  cost  by  reducing  the  number 
of  men  unless  we  assume  that  the  number  of  men  has  been  redundant. 

Mr.  Emery.  He  has  already  testified,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  very 
great  loss  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  ai^e  you  going  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  the 
articles  ? 

Mr.  Emery.  He  said  the  labor  cost,  the  labor  entering  into  the  pro- 
duction. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  You  are  going  to  produce  10,000  of 
something ;  the  world  is  waiting  to  know  how  you  are  going  to  reduce 
the  cost  per  item  by  reducing  your  working  force. 

Mr.  Markland.  You  can  not  do  it;  you  are  going  to  increase  the 
cost  of  the  item  because  your  same  overhead  charges  are  there.  We 
have  a  certain  amount  of  capital  we  have  to  sacrifice.  We  say, ''  Jim, 
we  can  not  employ  you;  we  have  not  anything  to  do."  Are  you 
going  to  cut  Joe  s  wages  down  ?  No.  He  comeslback  next  week  and 
we  let  Joe  go.  We  have  his  wages,  because  he  is  working  one  week 
where  he  was  working  two. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Suppose  I  come  to  you  and  say,  "  Now,  you  have 
been  getting  $2  for  your  article;  I  can  not  possibly  afford  to  pay 
you  more  than  $1  for  it,  and  if  you  can  make  it  for  me  I  can  supply 
the  market  for  it." 

Mr.  Markland.  We  had  that  case. 

Mr.  Davenport.  I  am  talking  about  it  in  a  general  way.  Is  it 
not  necessary  for  you  to  say  to  your  men,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  here  it 
is;  we  can  make  this  article  for  a  dollar  if  you  will  work  to  do  it; 
otherwise  we  can  not  make  it  all?  "  What  has  that  man  got  to  say? 
It  is  work,  or  no  work  at  all. 

Mr.  Markland.  That  is  what  will  happen. 

Mr.  Davenport.  And  I  have  to  accept  less  wages.  It  will  happen 
all  through  this  country  in  everjiJbing,  will  it  not,  if  some  'means 
is  not  devised  to  restore  what  you  mi^t  call  "  prosperity,"  the  old 
conditions  that  existed  before  the  panic? 

Mr.  Markland.  If  you  come  to  the  place  where  the  man  says, 
"  We  can  buy  so  manv  thousands  of  this  article  with  $1  where  we 
paid  you  two,"  we  will  either  have  to  do  that  or  something  else,  but 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  else  to  do. 

The  CiTAiR3tAN.  What  you  have  said  heretofore  of  not  reducing 
wages  and  reducing  the  number  of  men  has  been  based  on  the  theory 
that  you  could  keep  the  price  where  it  is? 

Mr.  Markland.  That  would  not  do  in  the  other  cases.  In  our 
business  there  are  only  a  few  of  us  in  the  business,  but  we  do  not 
say  a  man  has  to  come  to  us  because  he  can  go  to  Frank  Burgess  in 
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Boston,  but  if  we  have  to  lay  so  many  men  off  and  cut  our  plant  in 
half.  The  price  of  the  gear  is  $10.  If  we  do  not  make  so  much  on 
that  $10  as  we  did  before  we  can  not  help  it;  that  is  our  loss.  "We 
might  make  30  per  cent  in  the  present  case,  where  we  say  the  price 
on  that  gear  is  $10.  Our  cost  per  hour  has  gone  up  to  80  cents, 
which  it  probably  will  be,  where  it  was  36  cente.  We  are  not  tiien 
getting  our  30  per  cent  We  may  be  getting  5  or  2  or  1  per  cent. 
That  IS  the  chance  the  manufacturer  has  to  take  if  we  get  the  eight- 
hour  law. 

Mr.  E^nsRY.  When  you  refer  to  standing  a  certain  loss  in  the 
present  situation,  you'  refer  to  one  necessary  condition  in  all  manu- 
facturing establisliments,  do  you  not — ^that  there  is  a  maximum  num- 
ber of  men  below  which  you  can  not  permit  your  men  to  go  or  you 
will  lose  your  organization? 

Mr.  Markland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Emery.  So  you  must  sustain  the  number  of  men  to  keep  up 
your  organization  in  the  hope  of  future  work? 

Mr.  Markland.  I  thought  I  made  that  clear.  We  have  to  keep 
a  certain  number  of  men  to  keep  the  gears^.  The  men  turn  different 
gears  of  different  sizes ;  some  turn  large  blanks  and  some  smalL  We 
aim  to  keep  a  certain  force  of  certain  men,  or  to  let  some  men  go 
some  weeks  and  some  other  weeks  and  accumulate  work  for  them  on 
the  machines.  Of  course,  in  all  plants,  say  Berstein's,  not  only  do 
thev  do  foundry  work  for  outside  people,  but  they  manufacture 
beosteads  for  all  over  the  country,  and  probably  export  them.  Some 
men  make  certain  cores  in  the  foundry,  and  they  have  to  train  those 
men  to  make  them  fast  enough  to  meet  the  demand.  They  can  not 
afford  to  lose  those  men.  They  have  to  let  some  off  now  and  some 
off  later.  Anything  which  adds  to  the  burden,  of  course,  we  do  not 
want.     We  do  not  want  to  adojjt  it  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Is  there  a  large  number  of  men  out  of  employment 
in  Philadelphia  now? 

Mr.  Markland.  In  the  foundry  particularly  I  do  not  recall;  there 
are  a  great  number  out ;  I  do  not  know  what  percentage.  Of  course, 
the  metal  manufacturers  comprise  not  only  founders,  orass  workers, 
and  people  in  our  line  of  business,  but  those  manufacturing  machine 
tools. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Does  it  include  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works? 

Mr.  Markland.  They  are  not  members. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Do  you  know  generally  about  the  conditions 
there? 

Mr.  Markland.  Yes ;  they  are  working  on  a  shorter  hour  day  now. 

Mr.  Davenport.  What  is  the  number  of  men  in  comparison  with 
what  it  was  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Markland.  I  did  hear  recently  of  a  man  who  had  been  there 
on  a  contract  basis  who  had  so  many  men  under  him.  They  furnish 
machinery  and  he  takes  the  contract  for  so  much.  He  had  300  men. 
and  out  of  that  he  has  only  25  working  in  his  department.  Ox 
course  in  some  departments  they  are  working  all  night  right  along, 
running  two  or  three  shifts  of  men.  But  that  is  a  very  smaU  percent- 
age of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Davenport.  How  many  men  do  they  generally  employ,  do  you 
know? 

Mr,  Markland.  I  have  heard  it  stated  12,000. 
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Mr.  Davenport.  About  how  many  do  you  suppose  they  are  work- 
ing now? 

Mr.  Markland.  I  doubt  if  there  are  more  than  4,000  working. 

Mr.  Davenport.  What  are  the  other  8,000  doing? 

Mr.  Ij^RKLAND.  Looking  for  jobs  all  over  the  country,  back  on  the 
farms.  The  same  thing  noids  good  in  the  house  servants  to-day. 
To-day  you  can  get  them  for  $2  or  $3  a  week,  whereas  about  eight 
months  ago  they  were  charging  $8,  $10,  and  $12  a  week,  and  indi^r- 
ent  about  accepting  positions  at  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  factory  and  the  store  girls  have  to  have  some- 
thing to  do.  When  they  can  not  get  a  place  at  the  higher  wages,  they 
go  into  families. 

Mr.  Markland.  The  man  is  going  back  to  the  farm.  You  will 
find  him  out  there  looking  for  a  job. 

The  Chairman.  To  sum  it  up,  then,  both  for  yourself  and  your 
employees,  the  common  fund  is  represented  by  the  particular  in- 
dustry? 

Mr.  Markland.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  conditions  that  affect  that  particular  in- 
dustry affects  your  power  to  pay  them  and  to  keep  a  profitable 
business? 

Mr.  Markland.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  what  seriously  affects  your  power  profit- 
ably to  employ  others  injures  them  as  much  as  it  does  you  ? 

Mr.  Markland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  panic  I  ever  knew  any- 
thing about  was  that  of  1873,  and  it  was  not  until  1879  that  things 
revived,  and  all  of  a  sudden  everything  started  with  a  rush.  Have 
you  any  idea  whether  the  conditions  now  are  not  about  the  same  as 
they  were  then?  Had  not  the  same  thing  preceded  the  coming  on 
of  that  panic  which  preceded  this,  overtrading,  overspeculation,  the 
investment  of  capital,  floating  capital,  building  $17,000,000  railroad 
stations,  and  all  this,  and  is  there  any  reason  to  really  expect  a  res- 
toration of  business  conditions  on  a  prosperous,  sound  basis  until  a 
long  period  has  elapsed? 

Mr.  Markland.  I  think  there  is;  I  think  we  have  the  work  going 
ahead ;  work  which  can  not  be  stopped.  I  will  cite  a  case.^  Last  f  afi 
I  went  up  to  New  York  State.  I  occasionally  take  a  trip  through 
the  country  to  see  the  cities  where  we  have  one  or  two  customers, 
and  see  them  all,  to  see  any  prospective  buyer  also:  One  concern  said 
to  me :  "  We  are  going  to  start  30  plants,  and  we  would  like  to  know 
if  you  can  duplicate  the  plant  which  you  furnished  to  another  con- 
cern, one  of  our  neighbors,  not  many  miles  away."  I  said :  "  Is  it 
possible  jou  are  going  to  start  30  plants?  "  They  said:  "  It  is  not 
only  possible,  it  is  highly  probable;  we  are  preparing  to  that  end." 
I  sat  down  and  figured  and  we  came  to  a  conclusion.  They  said: 
"  Well,  we  will  let  you  know  as  soon  as  we  ai-e  ready  whether  we  will 
order  the  stuff  or  not."  They  ordered  enough  for  one  plant,  laid  the 
ffround  off  for  the  other  plants,  showed  me  the  office  plants,  where 
tney  had  the  men  ready  to  so  into  business,  showed  me  where  they 
were  ready  to  go  into  the  other  lines^  which  is  condensed  milk,  and 
they  are  going  to  establish  the  coohng  plants  at  the  other  places. 
We  have  filUed  the  order  for  the  first  plant,  and  the  inquiries  lor  the 
other  plants  are  in. 
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Another  case  in  Newark  in  the  same  line  of  business,  we  had  an 
inquiry  from  last  Xovember,  citing  another  case  we  had  supplied, 
wanting  to  know  if  we  could  supply  just  such  an  equipment.  He 
replied  with  a  proposition  two  weeks  ago  to  send  in  the  order,  first 
inquiring  "Is  the  price  any  less?  "  "No;  no  less;  just  as  much." 
Back  came  the  order  to  go  ahead.  He  is  building  his  plant  aYid  will 
have  it  in  operation  inside  of  two  or  three,  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  For  what? 

Mr.  Markland.  Condensed  milk.  Here  is  the  Hires  Condensed 
Milk  Company.  Saturday  he  called  me  on  the  phone  and  said : 
"  We  want  100  more  of  those  for  our  plant;  how  soon  can  you  get 
them  out  ?  "    I  said :  "  Two  or  three  weeks." 

Mr.  Davenport.  Is  he  a  man  of  sanguine  temperament?  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The  Chairman.  One  moment;  are  you  attempting  in  your  answer 
containing  those  peculiar  conditions  existing  now  and  the  desire  to 
get  into  the  condensed  milk  business,  to  answer  the  question  as  to 
Qie  general  business  prospects  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Markland.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  is,  that  that  is  a  vecy  peculiar  thing^  and  a 
thing  by  itself;  it  came  without  panics.  The  condition  existing  in 
the  milk  trade  is  attacked  on  the  one  hand  as  the  spreader  of  bacteria. 
The  milk  Question  in  the  cities  and  the  dairymen  m  the  country  have 
been  in  a  long  fight,  and  it  appears  that  there  is  a  peculiar  oppor- 
tunity open  iust  now  to  substitute  largely  condensed  milk  for  the 
ordinary  milk,  and  to  condense  it  near  the  production  of  the  milk. 
Wliat  relation  has  that  to  the  general  business  of  the  country? 
What  is  its  value  here  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Markland.  All  right.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  started  in 
with  26  dams  and  reservoirs  in  the  Johnstown  district,  to  supply 
from  Pittsburg  to  New  York  City.  There  has  been  no  let  up ;  they 
are  following  the  dams  as  fast  as  they  can  and  are  now  preparing 
their  undertakings  for  new  dams. 

Mr.  Davenport.  They  had  their  money  all  arranged  for  before 
the  panic.  Now,  the  conditions  in  Mr.  Rainey's  district,  everybody 
wift  tell  you  that  crops  are  good  and  things  will  be  good.  I  remem- 
ber in  1873  in  his  district  that  they  were  burning  corn. 

Mr.  Markland.  I  remember  reading  of  it.  At  the  same  time  new 
undertakings  are  going  on  at  Denver,  and  at  Syracuse,  which  repre- 
sent millions  of  dollars ;  not  a  few  hundreds  or  a  few  thousands.  The 
Syracuse  affair  is  a  water  proposition  and  runs  into  two  millions  and 
a  half.  The  Denver  affair  is  probably  $3,000,000.  Take  it  in  the 
Far  West,  clear  to  the  coast ;  there  are  some  tremendous  undertakings 
going  on,  and  these  all  require  machinery,  clothing,  everything  in 
the  markets.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why,  in  the  next  six  months, 
business  should  not  resume  the  proportions  it  was  in  last  year. 

Mr.  Holder.  Is  not  the  question  largely  determined  by  the  surplus 
stoeks  on  hand? 

Mr.  Markland.  There  are  no  surplus  stocks  on  hand. 

Mr.  Holder.  You  have  no  stock? 

Mr.  Markland.  We  have  no  stock;  we  are  now  doing  our  best  to 
make  stock  to  carry  along  the  men  we  have,  simply  to  catch  up.  We 
are  doing  our  best  now  to  catch  up  with  the  stock.  The  big  stores 
and  the  big  warehouses  have  no  stock. 
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Mr.  Holder.  They  have  nothing  to  sacrifice! 

Mr.  Markland.  No. 

Mr.  Holder.  And  for  that  reason  you  do  not  have  to  reduce  wages 
and  prices? 

Mr.  Markland.  No. 

Mr.  Holder.  Good. 

Mr.  Markland.  I  see  the  condition;  I  krow  I  am  satisfied.  I 
am  willing  now  if  I  had  more  money  to  invest.  I  know  the  condi- 
tions are  going  to  be  good.  So  much  is  undertaken  and  it  is  half 
done,  and  the  concern  can  not  afford  to  let  that  matter  go  unfinished. 

Mr.  Davenport.  I  wish  you  would  go  up  and  address  the  manu- 
facturers of  New  England  along  that  line.  They  need  encourage- 
ment along  those  very  lines. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  this  latter  statement,  Mr.  Emery,  what 
is  the  talk  abont  slack  work  reducing  the  number  of  men?  What 
place  has  that  in  the  record  at  all? 

Mr.  Emery.  I  did  not  start  that  discussion.  Those  were  certain 
economical  inquiries  naturally  suggested  by  some  of  the  evidence 
that  has  been  brought  out. 

Mr.  Davenport.  I  would  suggest  that  I  have  some  misgivings. 

The  Chairman.  But  away  back  I  thought  we  had  a  statement  of 
slack  times  and  the  probability  of  lajdng  off  part  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Markland  testified  as  to  reducing  his  forces  and 
the  forces  being  reduced  throughout  the  association.  I  think  there 
is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Markland.  I  simply  wanted  to  say  that  along  with  the  re- 
duced forces  w^e  also  are  compelled  to  reduce  our  working  time  to 
eight  hours  a  day.  We  are  going  to  increase  what  most  shops  call 
their  overhead  charges,  but  which  we  call  the  c.  p.  h.,  the  cost  per 
hour. 

Mr.  Emery.  Then  you  hold  that  all  the  argument  that  can  be  made 
against  a  proposition  of  this  kind  under  normal  conditions  is  strength- 
ened and  increased  by  the  circumstances  presently  existing  to  which 
it  would  apply  ? 

Mr.  Markland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  testimony  that  there  was  a  slack  condition  in  trade; 
production  must  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Emery.  No;  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  Or  is  reduced;  that  we  are  going  to  do  it,  how- 
ever, by  maintaining  the  price  of  the  article  and  reducing  the  force 
rather  than  reducing  the  wages.  I  understand,  now,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  statement,  that  they  are  rushed  for  the  supply. 

Mr.  Markland.  That  was  not  the  interpretation  to  be  put  on  the 
remarks. 

Mr.  Holder.  The  gentleman  referred  to  an  order  that  had  just 
been  sent  to  him  that  they  wanted  rushed,  and  he  could  not  supply 
them  inside  of  two  weeks.    That  was  some  special  order. 

Mr.  Markland.  No;  what  Mr.  Gardner  spoke  of,  what  I  did  say, 
was  that  we  are  doing  our  best  to  fill  our  stock  again.  We  have  so 
many  orders  which  run  from  2,000  to  2,046;  that  comprises  gears 
from  20  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Just  put  in  the  record  what  you  mean  by  a  gear, 

32796—08 U 
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Mr.  MtRKLAND.  There  is  an  illustration  of  it  [indicating  card!, 
that  wheel,  with  the  teeth  around  it,  the  gear  wheel,  the  cogwheel. 
The  gear  wheel  is  where  the  metal  is  cut  awa}',  leaving  the  protu- 
berances on  tlie  surface  on  the  periphery  of  a  piece  of  iron, 

Mr.  Holder.  But  the  general  layman  understands  the  gear  wheel 
to  be  the  cogwheel  ? 

Mr.  Markland.  He  calls  it  a  cog  wheel.  You  see  there  the  outline 
of  a  gear,  except  this  one  space  not  cut  [indicating  on  card]. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  March  17,  1908,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 


Subcommittee  on  Labor  No.  1, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Tuesday,  March  17, 1908. 
The  committee  met  at  2  o  clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  present  to  the  committee 
Mr.  Frederick  Job,  who  is  the  president  of  the  Chicago  Employers' 
Association,  one  of  the  largest  bodies  of  employers  m  the  United 
States. 

STATEMENT  OF  US.  FSEDESICE  JOB. 

Mr.  Job.  In  Chicago  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  Chicago  Em- 
ployers' Association,  which  has  several  thousand  members,  and  sev- 
eral dozen  associations  comprising  subassociations,  comprising  vari- 
ous organizations,  such  as  the  packers,  the  dry-goods  organization, 
the  hotel-keepers'  organization,  the  steam  laundries,  the  dyers'  asso- 
ciation, the  retail  coffee  dealers'  association ;  and  the  railroad  general 
managers  are  not  directly  connected  with  our  association,  but  are 
closely  affiliated  with  us,  and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  our  mem- 
bers employ  aroimd  200,000  men,  in  one  way  or  another.  Our 
organization  stands  for  the  principles  of  the  open  shop,  no  limitation 
or  restriction  to  output,  observance  of  tlie  law,  and  a  few  other 
things  of  that  sort,  and  it  obeys  the  law  and  asks  that  the  organiza- 
tions of  labor  do  the  same  thing. 

They  have  asked  me  to  come  down  here  and  not  impart  much 
information  on  the  subject,  but  to  perhaps  come  back  wnth  some  on 
the  subject  of  this  proposed  eight-tiour  law.  To  begin  with,  most 
of  the  employers  whom  I  have  seen,  including  our  directors  and  the 
executive  committee,  seemed  to  think  that  this  was  like  the  1892 
proposition  as  to  work  that  the  Government  does  itself,  and  when  I 
read  the  law  to  them  they  were  very  much  surprised,  all  of  them, 
and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  some  of  them  yet  are  certain  as  to  what 
it  comprises  and  includes.  However,  the  people  are  divided  there, 
as  a  general  thing,  as  to  which  disastrous  turn  affairs  will  take  if 
this  proposed  law  should  be  enacted.     Some  of  them  are  very  em- 

Ehatic  in  declaring  that  there  is  no  question  but  that  a  ring  would 
e  formed  of  men  who  enj^aged  only  in  Government  work  and  ran 
on  the  eight-hour  proposition,  and  that  the  Government  would,  as 
is  usual  when  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number,  pay  the 
bill,  which  would  be  large.     Other  manufacturers  seem  to  think  that 
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no  one  could  afford  to  run  the  risks  of  such  a  vague  and  ambiguous 
law  as  this  seems  to  be,  and  it  would  result  in  the  Government  doing 
its  own  work,  and  they  of  course  point  to  the  fact  that  that  is  lead- 
ing in  the  direction  of  socialism  and  municipal  ownership,  which 
in  the  cases  where  we  have  tried  it  in  Chicago  has  been  a  failure. 

I  came  down  on  the  train  from  New  York  last  night  with  one  of 
our  largest  ornamental  ironwork  men,  Mr.  Winslow,  of  Winslow 
Brothers,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it,  and  he  shook  his 
head  and  said  he  thought  it  was  awful,  and  he  wanted  to  have  a 
chance  to  tell  the  committee  what  he  thought  of  it.  He  said  he  did  not 
think  that  the  Government  could  afford  to  pass  such  a  bill  and  have  it 
on  the  statute  books,  because  he  said  it  would  result  in  a  small  ring 
that  would  bleed  the  Government,  and  he  had  been  reading  the  bill 
over,  and  he  could  not  make  heads  or  tails  of  it  himself.  I  did  not 
call  his  attention  to  some  of  the  comments  that  have  been  made  on 
this  bill  in  past  years,  but  he  said  that  Government  work  was  so 
restricted  and  inspected  and  limited  and  special  at  present  that  he 
and  his  firm  had  been  getting  out  of  it  from  time  to  time.  I  called 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  quite  concerned  there  in  Chicago 
in  the  Government  work,  because  as  you  know  the  Department  of  the 
Lakes  is  important,  and  a  great  manv  of  the  army  and  navy  supplies 
are  purchased  in  our  market.  We  have  Fort  Sheridan  also  on  the 
north,  and  the  training  school  and  large  iron  industries  there  on  the 
south,  and  between  the  two,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  city,  the 
stockyards  that  supply  the  American  canned  beef  and  other  supplies 
for  the  Army,  and  a  great  many  of  the  shoes  and  blankets  are  pro- 
cured in  Chicago.  My  experience  and  my  investigation  among  people 
who  are  concerned  in  those  articlas  was  that  they  in  the  first  place 
could  not  tell  whether  their  goods  would  be  accepted  or  not.  They 
seemed  to  feel,  however,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  tackle  the  propo- 
sition at  all.  I  have  tried  to  get  some  light  on  the  subject  since 
coming  here,  and  I  am  really  unable  to  do  so.  I  find  in  a  previous 
hearing  that  one  of  the  assistants  to  the  Solicitor-General  of  the 
United  States  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  are 
vague,  very  vague ;  and  if  they  are  vague  to  a  man  who  is  a  lawyer 
and  is  supposed  to  know  what  a  bill  means,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
average  manufacturer  is  going  to  do  or  where  he  is  going  to  "  get 
off."  I  am  told  that  it  all  hinges  on  this  troublesome  part  of  the 
exceptions  to  the  bill,  and  I  do  not  know  but  that  the  proposition  of 
selling  beef  to  the  Army,  if  you  please,  might  not  be  stretched  under 
a  construction  of  this  section  2  to  a  point  where  the  ranchman  out 
West  who  raises  the  cattle  could  not  work  his  men  over  eight  hours 
a  day.  I  see  that  in  one  place  in  a  previous  hearing  on  this  bill 
Mr.  Hanger,  Acting  Commissioner  of  the  Depaiiment  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  asks  what  would  be  comprehended  under  supplies  in  the 
expression  "  purchase  of  supplies  by  the  Government.".  He  says 
"  Would  the  bill  as  now  draVn  apply  to  contracts,  for  example,  for 
powder  and  food  for  the  Army  and  Xavy,  and  other  things  such  as 
cards  and  paper,"  almost  all  of  which  we  have  to  sell  more  or  less  to 
the  Government  in  Chicago — packing  boxes,  and  so  forth.  I  do  not 
know  what  to  say  on  that  subject  to  the  employers  in  Chicago  when 
I  go  back.  It  refers  to  materials  and  articles  such  as  may  usually 
be  bought  in  the  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  par- 
ticular specifications  or  not.    Now,  there  was  a  class  of  articles  that 
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was  not  usually  bought  in  the  open  market  during  the  Spanish  war, 
I  believe,  that  was  supplied  by  Chicago.  Of  course  in  time  of  war 
that  may  be  waived,  I  believe,  or  when  war  is  imminent. 

Mr.  Emery.  Among  your  members  are  there  large  suppliers  of 
shoes  to  the  Army  and  Na\^  ? 

Mr.  Job.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  one  firm.  Sells,  Schwab  &  Co.,  which 
supplied  a  large  number  of  Army  shoes.  I  asked  Mr.  Schwab  before 
leaving  Chicago  whether  his  shoes  were  of  the  kind  usually  bought 
in  the  open  market,  and  he  said  not  at  all,  those  sold  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Emery.  They  are  made  to  conform  to  special  specifications? 

Mr.  Haskins.  Those  shoes  are  all  made  under  contract  ? 

Mr.  Job.  I  do  not  think  they  are  always.  Yes ;  I  think  they  are 
specified  in  the  contract.  I  do  not  think  they  buy  them  in  open 
market. 

Mr.  Haskins.  No. 

Mr.  Job.  He  was  very  much  concerned  over  the  question  where  he 
would  "  get  off  "  if  this  bill  became  a  law.  The  packers  are  also 
quite  concerned  about  it  in  Chicago.  Everywhere  there  is  a  grand 
cnorus  goes  up  from  everybody  "If  we  can  get  work  for  men  now, 
let  us  let  them  work  over  eight  hours  if  they  want  to."  Another 
thing  that  is  touched  upon  by  a  great  many  men,  and  which  was  dis- 
cussed at  our  special  committee  meeting  of  our  association  last  Thurs- 
day, was  this :  They  said,  "  Why,  we  nave  not  a  man  in  our  employ 
who  is  the  head  of  a  department  to-day  who,  as  a  man  or  as  a  boy  in 
previous  years,  was  a  clock  watcher,  or  would  not  work  a  little  over- 
time if  we  wanted  him  to."  And  they  say,  "  It  is  the  Government's 
proposition  that  we  shall  not  work  over  eight  hours."  I  guess  all  the 
members  of  this  committee  work  more  than  eight  hours. 

Is  it  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  limit  a  man  to  working  only 
eight  hours?  Of  course  the  old  question  of  mixing  up  different 
businesses  in  the  same  factory  is  an  important  one,  which  they  all 
touch  upon  and  refer  to,  and  they  emphasize  that  it  is  impossible  to 
mix  up  Government  work  with  other  work.  You  can  not  have  one 
man  quitting  at  the  end  of  ei^ht  hours  and  another  man  working 
nine  or  ten  hours,  when  it  is  absolutely  prohibited.  I  am  at  quite  a 
loss  to  understand  where  the  law  would  land  us,  if  this  became  a  law, 
whether  it  would  be  constitutional  or  not  if  it  were  passed,  and 
whether  it  would  hot  result  in  the  contractors  forming  a  ring  for 
Government  work  and  charging  accordingly ;  and  if  that  were  done 
and  they  had  men  who  were  protected  by  the  United  States  in  not 
being  permitted  to  work  over  eight  hours,  would  it  not  result  .in  a 
combination  such  as  exists  in  various  parts  of  the  country  between 
the  journeymen  and  the  master  plumbers,  who  find  themselves  in  such 
a  cast-iron  union,  particularly  in  Chicago,  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
that  they  have  formed  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  and  a  man 
can  not  by  any  means  break  into  the  plumbing  business  in  Chicago? 
If  a  man  comes  there  from  Joliet  or  Milwaukee  or  any  other  town 
nearby,  and  attempts  to  go  into  the  plumbing  business,  he  might  as 
well  make  an  assignment  to  his  creditors  at  once.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  employers  are  quite  as  bad  as  the  unions,  but  the  unions 
have  led  them  into  that  predicament.  I  can  just  close  my  eyes  and 
see  that  kind  of  a  thing  getting  up  on  Government  work.  We  are  all 
of  us  only  human,  and  there  is  the  same  kind  of  a  streak  and  charac- 
ter in  all  of  us. 
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Not  only  that,  but  in  Chicago  yon  cOuld  not  buy  a  piece  of -plumb- 
ing goods  in  Cincinnati  and  have  it  put  into  your  house.  There  is  a 
large  house-wrecking  concern  there  that  buys  up  secondhand  mate- 
rial, secondhand  bath  tubs,  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  no  plumber 
will  touch  that  stuff.  A  regular  journeyman  plumber  would  not 
work  on  it  to  install  it  in  your  house.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  that  might 
be  one  result  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  and  I  think  you  would  find 
that  you  would  limit  the  competition  for  Government  work  very 
materially.  I  think  it  would  be  m  a  ring  of  a  small  class  of  men  who 
would  undertake  it,  and  if  they  did  not  the  Government  would  do  it 
itself;  and  while  I  guess  I  am  as  loyal  a  subject  and  citizen  as  any- 
body, I  can  not  help  but  see,  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  where  the 
various  municipalities  take  hold  of  things  and  attempt  to  do  them, 
how  poorly  they  do  them.  In  our  town  the  Pinkerton  detective  peo- 
ple have  offered,  for  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  our  annual  police  ex- 
penditure, to  police  the  town,  and  they  have  offered  to  put  up  a  bond 
to  police  the  city  twice  as  well  as  it  is  now  being  done.  ^Numerous 
offers  have  been  made  to  undertake  the  waterworks  proposition.  Of 
course  that  comes  back  to  the  municipal  ownership  proposition,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  bill  is  pointing  very  strongly  in  that  direc- 
tion, in  the  direction  of  socialism  and  municipal  ownership. 

The  Chairman.  Government  ownership,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Job.  Gpvernment  ownership,  yes,  sir;  practically  the  same 
thing.  Of  course  it  would  at  the  present  time  embarrass  irretrieva- 
bly, almost,  and  most  disastrously,  thousands  of  plants  which  are 
now  prepared  to  take  anv  kind  or  work  that  comes  along,  and  they 
will  have  to  do  like  Winslow  Brothers,  which  firm  has  in  the  past,  up 
until  recently,  done  work  that  went  into  the  Government  busmess.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  more  particularly  to  say,  except 
to  ask  for  light  on  the  subject  from  this  committee  from  time  to  time 
as  things  come  up  in  this  matter,  so  that  I  can  inform  our  people  at 
home,  and  to  say  that  we  are  first,  last,  and  all  the  time  opposed  to 
this*  proposition.  I  think  the  manufacturers  and  employers  of 
Chicago  are  to  a  man  opposed  to  it.  I  think  now  is  a  good  time  to  let 
bad  enough  alone,  and  we  are  having  bad  enough  times  right  now  in 
Chicago,  as  I  believe  you  are  now  in  this  neck  of  the  woods  also. 

Mr.  Emery.  Would  you  say  in  reference  to  your  experience  in 
Chicago  that  the  practice  of  men  working  overtime  for  overtime  pay 
is  general  or  the  exception! 

Mr.  Job.  It  is  quite  general. 

Mr.  Emery.  Would  you  say  in  the  industries  represented  in  your 
association  that  the  men  seek  overtime  and  overtime  pay,  or  avoid  it? 

Mr.  Job.  They  seek  it,  decidedly.  They  all  want  the  extra  money. 
Even  in  the  bookbinding  industry,  which  is  one  of  the  industries 
which  has  lately  gone  on  the  eight-hour  basis,  that  applies.  I  came 
over  on  the  tram  from  New  York  with  Mr.  Brock,  of  Brock  &  Ran- 
som, a  bookbinding  concern,  and  I  asked  him  how  they  were  getting 
along  on  the  eight-hour  proposition,  and  he  said  "  Pretty  good,  but 
I  am  against  it."  I  said  to  him,  "  Do  your  men  work  over  eight 
hours?"  He  said,  "  Oh,  yes;  about  half  the  time  they  do.  We  pay 
them  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  work."  . 

The  Chairman.  The  eight-hour  day,  then,  results  simply  in  an  in- 
crease of  wages ;  is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Job.  In  Chicago? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Job.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  resulted  in  increased  wages,  I  think  we 
will  all  agree  that  if  we  can  ever  reach  that  theoretically  Utopian 
time  when  we  have  eight  hours  for  play,  eight  hours  for  work,  and 
eight  hours  for  sleep,  it  will  be  a  very  desirable  condition;  but  I 
question  whether  we  are  ripe  and  ready  for  it  here  now. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Do  you  think  the  time  will  ever  come  when  men 
will  work  only  eight  hours  and  can  afford  to  throw  away  all  their 
time  over  eight  hours  in  sleep  or  in  play  ? 

Mr.  Job.  No;  I  do  not  thmk  so. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Men  who  have  families  to  support  ? 

Mr.  Job.  No;  and  I  do  not  think  the  men  want  it.  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago  that  probably  every  man  in  this  room  works  more  than 
eight  hours.  We  will  assume  that  we  are  all  more  or  less  successful 
in  the  world.  I  know  how  I  did  it ;  I  did  it  by  working  overtime.  I 
was  a  farmer,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chair3ian.  Please  explain  to  me  how  you  count  overtime  on 
the  farm. 

Mr.  Job.  T  do  not  know  how  you  count  overtime  on  the  farm.  I 
can  really,  Mr.  Chairman,  see  how  the  farmer  might  be  affected. 
You  may  not  know  it,  but  we  have  the  largest  handlers  of  canned 
goods  in  the  United  States  in  Chicago,  our  retail  grocers,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  those  goods  are  supplied  to  the  Government.  Also  a 
large  quantity  of  our  truck  farming  is  done  up  in  the  nortliern  part 
of  our  county,  which  is  coextensive  with  the  city  and  joins  onto  Mil- 
waukee, almost,  for  the  Fort  Sheridan  soldiers,  and  I  can  conceive 
where  even  the  truck  farmer  might  be  affected  by  it,  owing  to  the 
special  packing  and  the  special  way  of  getting  things  out;  because 
any  man  who  is  asked  about  Govermnent  work  immediately  stops, 
pauses,  and  then  says:  ''That  is  si^ecial;  that  is  unusual.  I  will 
either  make  a  lot  of  money  out  of  that  or  I  will  not  touch  it  with  a 
10- foot  pole ;  "  and  usually  they  do  make  a  lot  of  money  out  of  it 
if  they  touch  it,  or  they  are  said  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Emery.  In  your  case  would  it  not  be  also  true,  if  the  present 
bill  applies  to  such  a  condition,  that  the  tendencies  of  such  legisla- 
tion are  to  add  additional  matters  of  contract  to  those  presently  ex- 
cepted ? 

ilr.  Job.  It  certainly  would.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  told  by 
the  lawyers  that  if  this  bill  was  enacted  the  in?  are  serious  constitu- 
tional objections  to  it,  and  it  would  probably  be  annulled;  but  I  sup- 
pose the  committee  has  had  the  opinions  of  experts  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  The  difficulty  about  the  committee  giving  light 
on  the  subject  is  this,  that  as  soon  as  the  committee  dares  to  make  a 
light,  these  attorneys  declare  it  is  a  false  light,  and  blow  it  out. 

Mr.  Job.  Xo  matter  what  it  is,  I  suppose.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  really 
would  like  to  have  you  understand  that  I  have  got  a  serious  thing  on 
my  shoulders,  and  I  undertake  to  speak  for  all  of  the  employers  of 
Chicago.  On  the  ordinary  labor  matters  I  am  pretty  well  versed,  but 
on  these  other  matters  I  am  not  so  well  versed.  I  do  know  something 
about  strikes,  because  we  have  them  there.  As  I  said  before  this  com- 
mittee three  yejrrs  ago,  at  that  time  during  the  year  just  past,  we  had 
over  1,700  strikes  in  Chicago,  which  was  the  faet. 

Mr.  Emery.  Among  the  strikes  you  have  had  experience  with  in 
Chicago  during  the  years  you  have  been  in  charge  oi  the  association, 
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have  you  ever  known  a  strike  to  prevent  men  from  working  overtime 
for  overtime  pay? 

Mr.  Job.  No  ;  they  are  always  willing  to  do  so. 

Mr,  Emery.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  strike  to  secui^e  a  rigid  number 
of  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work,  without  any  overtime  permitted? 

Mr.  Job.  No;  we  have  never  had  the  question  involved  at  all.  I 
think,  myself,  that  if  laborers  could  voice  their  sentiments,  perhaps, 
not  through  their  business  agents  or  walking  delegates,  but  if  they 
knew  they  were  going  to  be  limited  to  eight  hours  only  in  any  line  of 
work,  and  they  were  permitted  to  speak  for  themselves,  they  would 
oppose  it  as  violently  as  the  employers  do.  I  am  not  boasting  about 
our  labor  conditions  in  Chicago.  When  I  appeared  here  three  years 
ago  I  stkted  that  we  had  had  over  1,700  strikes,  which  was  once  for 
every  time  they  sat  down  to  a  meal,  once  for  every  time  they  went  to 
bed,  and  once  extra. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Do  you  think  they  would  have  any  serious  trouble 
about  strikes  if  there  were  not  any  labor  agitators  and  walking  dele- 
gates in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Job.  I  think  it  would  be  minimized.  But  on  that  subject  I 
want  to  say  this :  I  was  on  the  State  board  of  arbitration  two  years, 
and  for  six  years  I  have  been  the  so-called  walking  and  talking  dele- 
gate of  the  Chicago  Employers'  Association,  and  it  has  been  asked 
many  times  what  is  the  solution  of  the  labor  proposition,  and  I  have 
been  very  prompt  to  say  that  there  was  no  solution ;  that  is,  if  there 
was  not  a  right  to  organize  on  both  sides,  it  would  be  like  the  pool  of 
water  which  has  no  waves  tossiiiff  it  and  no  motion  in  it.  Anything 
that  has  no  life  disintegrates,  and  as  long  aS  we  are  human  there  are 
bound  to  be  organizations  on  both  sides.  I  do  think,  however,  that  the 
labor  organizations  have  had  more  than  their  innings  in  the  recent 
past.    I  will  not  detain  you  longer,  gentlemen. 

At  3.15  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Wednesday,  March  18,  1908,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 


Subcommiti'j:e  on  Labor  No.  1, 

HoirsE  of  Representatives, 
Wednesday,  March  18,  1908, 
The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  John  3.  Gardner  (chair- 
man) in  the  chair. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  DANIEL  DAVENPORT,  OF  BEIDGEPORT, 
CONN.,  BEFBESENTINO  THE  AMEBICAN  ANTIBOYCOTT  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  want  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  committee  more  particularly  than  has  been  done  heretofore  to  a 
radical  vice  in  this  bill.  It  provides  that  in  every  contract  entered 
into  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
of  the  Territories  tliere  shall  be  inserted  a  certain  provision,  and  then 
l^roceeds  to  except  from  its  operation  a  larjre  number  of  contracts 
and  articles  which,  but  for  the  exception,  would  come  within  its  pro- 
visions. There  is  no  difference  in  reason  discernible  for  the  require- 
ment that  in  the  classes  of  aiticles  and  contracts  not  excepted  no  one 
should  be  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  calendar 
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day,  while  in  the  classes  excepted  men  are  permitted  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  in  any  calendar  day.  No  distinction  is  attempted 
on  the  ground  of  difference  in  sanitary  or  any  other  conditions  of 
employment  in  any  of  the  classes.  The  classification  is  entirely  arbi- 
trary and  apparently  whimsical.  Such  legislation  is  condemned  by 
all  the  authorities,  and  this  whether  there  is  an  express  constitutional 
prohibition  of  it  or  not.  When  speaking  upon  this  subject  Judge 
Cooley  says: 

The  doubt  might  also  arise  whether  a  regulation  made  for  any  one  class  of 
citizens  entirely  arbitrary  in  its  character  and  restricting  their  rights  and  priv- 
ileges or  legal  capacity  in  a  manner  before  unknown  to  the  law  could  be  sus- 
tained notwithstanding  its  generality.  Distinctions  in  these  respects  must  rest 
upon  some  reason  upon  which  they  can  be  defended,  lilte  the  want  of  cai>acity 
In  infants  and  insane  persons ;  and  if  the  legislature  should  undertake  to  provide 
that  persons  following  some  specified  lawful  trade  or  employment  should  not 
have  capacity  to  make  contracts,  or  to  build  such  houses  as  others  were  allowed 
to  erect,  or  in  any  other  way  to  make  such  use  of  their  property  as  was  permis- 
sible to  others,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  act  would  transcend  the  due 
bounds  of  legislative  power,  ever  though  no  express  constitutional  provision 
could  be  pointed  out  with  which  it  would  come  in  conflict.  To  forbid  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  class  the  right  to  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  property  in  such 
manner  as  should  be  permitteii  to  the  community  at  large,  would  be  to  deprive 
them  of  liberty  in  particulars  of  primary  importance  to  their  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness ;  and  those  who  shall  claim  a  right  to  do  so  ought  to  be  able  to  show  specific 
authority  therefor  instead  of  calling  upon  others  to  show  how  and  where  the 
authority  is  negatived.     (Cooley's  Constitutional  Limitations,  Oth  ed.,  p.  484.) 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Dent  v. 
West  Virginia  (129  U.  S.,  123),  in  discussing  what  is  embraced  in  the 
terms  "  due  process  of  law,"  made  these  remarks : 

As  we  have  said  on  more  than  one  occasion,  it  may  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  give  to  the  terms  "  due  process  of  law  "  a  definition  which  will  embrace 
every  permissible  exertion  of  power  afl'ecting  private  rights  and  exclude  such  as 
are  forbidden.  They  come  to  us  from  the  law  of  England,  from  which  country 
our  jurisprudence  is,  to  a  great  extent,  derived,  and  their  requirement  was  there 
designed  to  secure  the  subject  against  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  Crown  and 
place  him  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  They  were  deemed  to  be  equivalent 
to  "  the  law  of  the  land."  In  this  country  the  requirement  is  intendeil  to  have  a 
similar  effect  against  legislative  power — that  is,  to  secure  the  citizen  against 
any  arbitrary  deprivation  of  his  rights,  whether  relating  to  his  life,  his  liberty, 
or  his  property.  liegislation  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  different  objects 
upon  which  it  is  designed  to  operate.  It  is  sufficient,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
case,  to  say  that  legislation  Is  not  open  to  the  charge  of  depriving  one  of  his 
right  without  due  process  of  law,  if  it  be  general  in  its  operation  upon  the  sub- 
jects to  which  it  relates,  and  is  enforceable  in  the  usual  modes  established  in  the 
administration  of  government  with  resi)ect  to  kindred  matters — that  is,  by  proc- 
ess or  proceedings  adai)ted  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

The  great  purp<  se  of  the  requirement  is  to  exclude  everything  that  is  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  in  legislation  affecting  the  rights  of  the  citizen.  As  said 
by  this  court  in  Yick  Wo  r.  Hopkins,  si)eaking  by  Mr.  Justice  Matthews: 
"  When  we  consider  the  nature  and  the  theory  of  our  institutions  of  govern- 
ment, the  principles  upon  which  they  are  supposed  to  rest,  and  review  the  his- 
tory of  their  development,,  we  are  constrained  to  conclude  that  they  do  not  mean 
to  leave  room  for  the  play  and  action  of  purely  personal  and  arbitrary  power." 

And  examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill  (H.  R. 
15651)  will  disclose  that  they  are  discriminatory  without  just  cause 
against  certain  lines  of  employment,  and  deprive  tlie  workmen  there- 
in of  their  ri^ht  to  work  overtime  for  overtime  pay,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  permit  workingmen  in  other  employments  contemplated 
bj  the  bill  to  work  such  overtime  for  overtime  pay.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  case  of  Tiowe  ?'.  Rees 
Printing  Company  (41  Nebraska,  p.  127),  where  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  which  provided,  in  effect,  that  for  all 
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classes  of  mechanics,  servants,  and  laborers,  excepting  those  engaged  in 
farm  or  domestic  labor,  a  day's  work  should  not  exceed  eight  hours, 
and  that  for  working  an}^  employee  over  the  prescribed  time  the  em- 
ployer should  pay  extra  compensation  in  increasing  geometrical  pro- 
gression for  the  excess  over  eight  hours  (the  rate  of  payment  for  the 
eighth  being  taken  as  the  basis  upon  which  to  reckon  such  progres- 
sion), was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  because  discriminatory  against 
such  farm  and  domestic  laborers. 

In  the  course  of  the  opinion  the  court  quoted  from  the  language 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  in  Braceville  Coal  Company  v.  Peo- 
ple (147  Illinois,  66),  as  foUws: 

There  can  be  no  liberty  protected  by  government  that  is  not  regulated  by 
«nch  laws  as  will  preserve  the  right  of  each  citizen  to. pursue  his  own  advance- 
ment and  happiness  in  his  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  restraints  necessary  to 
secure  the  same  right  to  all  others.  The  fundamental  principle  upon  which 
such  liberty  is  based  in  free  and  enlightened  government  Is  equality  under  the 
law  of  the  laud.  It  has  accordingly  been  everywhere  held  that  liberty,  as  that 
term  is  used  in  the  Constitution,  means  not  only  freedom  of  the  citizen  from 
servitude  and  restraints,  but  Is  deemed  to  embrace  the  right  of  every  man  to  be 
free  in  the  use  of  his  powers  and  faculties,  and  to  adopt  and  pursue  such  a  vo- 
cation or  calling  as  he  may  choose,  subject  only  to  the  restraints  necessary  to 
secure  the  common  welfare. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  T.  A.  EHESY. 

Mr.  Emert.  Mr.  Chairman,  owing  to  local  occurrences  which  have 
made  impossible  at  this  time  the  appearance  of  delegations  from  the 
Employers'  Association  of  Minnesota  and  the  Employers'  Association 
of  Kansas  City,  I  am  asked  to  present  to  the  committee  their  special 
protest  against  this  proposed  measure. 

The  former  association  comprises  over  700  of  the  largest  em- 
ployers of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  engaged  in  various  lines  of  in- 
dustry and  construction.  They  are  employers  of  many  thousands  of 
laborers  and  mechanics,  and  many  of  their  members  have  been,  are, 
and  hope  to  be  contractors  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  its  Territories. 

The  latter  association  is  composed  of  several  hundred  employers  of 
Kansas  City,  engaged  in  various  industries  and  numbering  among 
their  members  many  who  were  in  the  past  and  at  present  are  in  con- 
tractural  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  under  reasonably 
favorable  conditions  desire  to  continue  the  relation. 

Members  of  both  associations,  however,  after  careful  consideration 
of  this  proposed  bill,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  bill  is  illegal  and 
unjust  in  its  attempt  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  private  employment 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Government  contract.  They  em- 
phatically protest  against  the  attempt  to  restrict  complemer^tary  and 
reciprocal  rights  of  the  employer  and  employee,  the  one  to  purchase 
the  other  to  sell  labor,  subject  only  to  those  reasonable  conditions 
placed  by  the  Government  in  the  protection  of  public  health,  safety, 
and  morals.  They  deny  the  right  of  the  legislative  department  of  the 
Government  to  regulate  either  hours  or  wages  in  purely  private  em- 
ployment, although  the  subject-matter  of  their  productive  activity 
may  incidentally  be  articles,  materials,  or  supplies  which  are  being 
made  for  the  Government,  but  are  the  exclusive  private  possession 
of  the  individual  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  their  production, 
not  only  until  their  completion,  but  until  their  delivery  and  accept- 
ance by  the  United  States.    Tnose  associations,  speaking  from  the 
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experience  of  their  membei's  in  practical  industry,  declare  it  to  be 
impracticable  and  impossible  to  conduct  any  portion  of  their  establish- 
ments under  one  schedule  of  hours  on  the  subject  of  Government 
contracts  and  on  another  and  different  schedule  of  hours  on  commodi- 
ties for  private  consumption.  They  further  declare  that  in  the  great 
number  of  their  industries  the  hours  of  labor  are  now  in  excess  of 
eig:ht  hours,  or  where,  in  particular  departments  of  construction, 
eight  hours  is  the  prevailing  standard  of  time,  it  is  with  the  privilege 
of  overtime,  which  is  frequently  required,  and  they  know  of  no  agree- 
ment between  employers  and  organizations  of  labor,  or  between  em- 
ployers and  individuals,  which  provide  in  any  department  of  labor 
for  fixed  and  rigid  hours  of  labor  without  the  right  or  privilege  of 
working  beyond  the  standard  day  as  occasion  may  permit  or  necessity 
require. 

They  further  object  to  the  language  of  the  bill  as  vague,  indefinite, 
and  ambiguous,  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  supplies  "  in  the  exceptions 
provided  from  the  operation  of  the  bill  being  uncertain  without 
some  arbitrary  limit  being  established,  and  the  term  "  open  market " 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  phrase  "materials  and  articles"  making 
the  restrictions  upon  the  contractor  uncertain  and  involving  him  in 
serious  risks  in  the  acceptance  of  the  provided  stipulations.  The 
emergency  provisions  are,  moreover,  of  such  a  character  that  they 
do  not  provide  for  the  practical  necessities  of  industry,  while  the 
extent  of  the  application  of  the  law  is  so  uncertain  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  presently  ascertain  whether  the  bill  will  apply  to  public 
buildings  and  the  materials  provided  therefor  or  not.  Thus  the  pub- 
lic contractor  will  be  placed  in  a  position  of  serious,  but  uncertain, 
risk.  Moreover,  these  associations  object  particularly  to  the  policy  es- 
tablished by  the  adoption  of  this  measure.  It  seems  to  them  to  pass 
wise  limits*  of  economic  legislation  and  to  unduly  intrude  arbitrary 
Government  regulation  in  private  business  relations,  to  the  discour- 
agement of  industry  and  the  embarrassment  of  manufactories.  It 
begets  a  reliance  upon  legislation  as  a  panacea  for  all  human  diffi- 
culties, and  suggests  a  temptation  to  seek  to  overcome  the  defects  of 
character  and  the  difficulties  of  ordinary  commercial,  social,  and 
industrial  relations  by  the  interposition  of  statutes. 

The  belief  in  statutory  law  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  social  ills 
is  not  natural  to  our  people;  it  is  not  born  in  them,  but  may  rapidly 
be  acquired  if  once  the  precedent  of  continuous  appeal  to  legislation 
to  cure  social  ills  is  established.  There  can  be  no  more  serious  danger 
to  the  future  of  our  Government  than  that  which  precedes  a  carefully 
nurtured  belief  that  human  difficulties  can  be  removed  by  political 
machinery,  and  that  to  make  men  sober,  industrious,  wise,  healthy, 
or  moral  it  is  only  necessary  to  pass  a  law  and  thus  correct  the  defects 
of  social  systems  and  the  natural  inequalities  of  human  life  and  satis- 
factorily adjust  the  daily  relations  of  human  beings.  From  this 
standpoint  these  associations  consider  such  proposed  legislation  to 
be  a  direct  encouragement  to  the  development  of  paternalistic  ten- 
dencies in  the  administration  of  Government  and  socialistic  desires 
on  the  part  of  its  people. 

Thus  believing,  we  do  most  earnestly  protest  against  the  favorable 
consideration  of  such  a  measure. 

(Thereupon,  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Thursday,  March  19,  1908,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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EXHIBITS   FILED    MARCH    18   AS   PART  OF   RECORD. 

Mr.  Rainey.  An  interesting  article  on  the  subject  of  shortening 
the  industrial  day  appeared  in  the  Nation,  of  Beriin,  for  September^ 
1906.  The  article  is  written  by  Robert  Schultze,  a  writer  on  economic 
subjects.  The  article  has  never  been  translated  so  far  as  I  know. 
During  the  past  year  frequent  references  have  been  made  to  it  by 
magazine  writers  in  this  country,  and  occasionally  short  extracts  from 
it  have  appeared  in  American  newspapers  and  magazines.  I  have 
had  the  same  translated  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Schulz,  who  is  at  present  em- 
ployed in  the  Libraiy  of  Congress  and  w^ho  is  in  every  way  qualified 
to  make  an  accurate  translaton.  I  have  the  translaton  here  and  ask 
that  it  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

THE    SHORTENING    OF   THE    INDUSTRIAL   WOKKDAY. 

In  the  realm  of  social  politics  discussions  of  the  economic  value  of  a  shorten- 
ing of  the  industrial  workday  have  for  years  enjoyed  a  wide  range.  In  this 
connection  the  question  of  a  shortening  of  the  workday  by  legislation  or  by 
free  agreement  is  especially  much  debated. 

As  is  well  known,  England  blazed  the  way  in  the  establishment  of  a  legal 
shortening  of  the  workday  by  decree  of  Parliament  as  early  as  1847,  prohibit- 
ing the  work  of  women  and  chlldreA  in  English  spinnerles  for  more  than  ten 
hours.  This  regulation  soon  tended  to  benefit  the  male  workers  also,  since 
a  limitation  of  woman  and  child  labor  naturally  resulted  in  a  shortening  of 
work  hours  for  the  men.  Fears  which  were  entertained  that  such  a  decisive 
act  of  legislation  would  drive  the  Industries  concerned  from  the  comjjetitlve 
field  In  the  markets  of  the  world  failed  to  materialize;  It  rather  resulted  In 
the  physical  and  Intellectual  uplift  of  the  English  workers,  and  In  an  increase 
of  performance. 

In  consequence  of  the  example  set  by  England,  other  countries  began  to  give 
serious  attention  to  the  abridgment  of  work  hours.  Thus,  Switzerland  intro- 
duced a  maximum  workday  of  eleven  hours  in  1877:  Austria  in  1885.  Hy  the 
factory  laws  of  1807  Russia  established  a  day  of  eleven  and  a  half  work  hours. 
In  South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Victoria  the  eight-hour  workday  has 
almost  everywhere  been  Introduced. 

According  to  the  laws  of  1848.  1892,  and  19CK)  France  adopted  a  twelve-hour 
day  as  the  limit  for  all  laborers  over  18  years  of  age.  In  the  case  of  women 
and  children,  however,  fend  of  such  of  the  male  workers  cooperating  with 
them,  the  dally  hours  of  work  can  not  exceed  tea  hours.  The  present 
French  minister  of  commerce,  Mr.  Doumergue,  has  now  a  project  of  law  in 
preparation  designed  to  establish  a  universal  ten-hour  day.  A  transitional 
proviso  Is  appended,  according  to  which  the  actual  hours  of  work  can  not  ex- 
ceed eleven  hours  after  the  law  has  gone  Into  effect;  and  furthermore,  that 
after  the  expiration  of  two  years  the  hours  of  work  are  to  be  reduced  to  ten 
and  a  half  hours,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  another  two  years  to  ten  hours. 

The  French  socialists,  too,  agree  to  this  project  of  law,  without,  however, 
receding  from  their  fundamental  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day.  In  Human- 
it6  of  the  11th  of  August,  of  the  year,  Ix>uls  Revelln  calls  the  presentation  of 
this  bill  a  •*  great  merit "  of  the  minister  of  commerce.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  voices  the  demand  to  extend  the  law  to  cover  the  employees  and 
workers  In  industrial  linos,  and  to  embody  strict  regulations.  In  order  that  the 
ten-hour  day  might  be  actually  observed. 

The  hours  of  work  in  Germany  were  still  very  long  in  185(). 

In  a  lecture  Ernst  Abbe  remarks  casually  that  his  father,  a  master  spinner 
in  Eisenach,  often  worked  for  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  even  sixteen  hoius  per  day 
when  business  was  good  without  a  noon-hour  recess.  When  a  boy  five  or  six 
years  of  age  the  later  numager  of  the  optical  works  of  c:arl  Zeiss,  in  Jena, 
carried  his  father's  dinner  to  the  workshop  day  by  day,  his  younger  sister 
alternating,  and  waited  thtjre  while  his  father  devoured  his  meal  In  hot  haste^ 
leaning  meanwhile  against  a  machine  or  crouching  by  the  side  of  some  box, 
to  return  at  once  to  his  work.  Toward  the  end  of  the  fifties  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixties  the  hours  of  work  in  those  spinnerles  were  reiluce<l  to  twelve,. 
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and  finally  to  eleven  hours,  with  a  noon  recess  of  one  hour,  affording  time  to  the 
workers  to  go  to  their  homes  for  the  noon  meal. 

General^'  speaking,  conditions  were  rather  disagreeable  near  the  middle  of 
the  past  century.  In  some  industries  workdays  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours' 
duration  obtained — thus  the  bakers  of  Berlin  are  said  to  have  worked  through- 
out the  year  eighteen  hours  per  day  with  few  recesses  and  only  occasionally  a 
Sunday  off — and  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  almost  an  exception  when  a  con- 
cern like  Meyer's  cane  factory,  in  Hamburg,  whose  managers  were  known  for 
their  sociopolitical  insight,  had  introduced  a  twelve  and  one-half  hours'  day  dur- 
ing the  summer  season  and  one  of  eleven  and  one-half  hours'  duration  in  the 
winter. 

The  act  for  the  protection  of  workers,  effective  In  Germany  in  1891,  lim- 
ited the  workday  for  female  workers  to  eleven  hours,  with  the  additional 
sanitary  considerations  demanded  them.  Already  in  1004  the  centrum  had 
introduced  an  interpellation  in  which  a  shortening  of  the  regular  work  to  tea 
hours  was  demanded  for  all  factory  workers  and  related  trades  over  16  years 
of  age.  Against  such  a  limitation  by  law  of  the  maximum  of  work  hours  In 
the  day,  the  Zentralverband  deutscher  Industrleller  protested  energetically  May, 
1905,  as  follows :  "  This  would  advance  the  socialistic  demand  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  universal  maximum  workday  for  adults,  a  demand  hitherto 
opposed  by  the  federated  governments,  and  In  the  end  greatly  Imperil  the 
present  economic  system." 

Other  associated  interests,  too,  were  in  opposition  to  the  projected  establish- 
ment of  shorter  work  hours,  even  where  It  concerned  the  work  of  women. 
Thus,  f.  I.,  the  "  Zentralvereln  deutscher  Kautschukfabrlken "  petitioned  the 
relchskanzler  in  a  memorial  presented  June  30,  1903,  to  desist  from  the  enact- 
ment of  such  regulations,  declaring  the  shortening  of  the  workday  to  be  im- 
practical. 

The  book  of  the  Oxford  professor,  Arthur  Shadwell,  which  appeared  several 
months  since,  furnishes  ample  material  for  Instituting  comparisons  as  regards 
the  hours  of  work  in  the  three  chief  industrially  competing  countries,  Germany, 
England,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  author  of  the  work  referred  to  has  with  marvellous  thoroughness  col- 
lected the  most  ample  material  to  enable  one  to  understand  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  the  workers  in  these  countries. 

Of  course,  a  really  exhaustive  study  on  the  subject  was  out  of  the  question, 
because  of  the  amplitude  of  the  matter  In  substance  and  in  detail. 

Undoubtedly  the  hours  of  work  are  shorter  in  England  than  In  the  United 
States  of  America  or  Germany.  Normally,  the  hours  of  work  per  week  in 
England,  according  to  Shadwell,  embrace  fifty-three  to  fifty-five  hours.  Excep- 
tions to  this  rule  rarely  occur  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  hours 
more  per  week.  Accordingly,  the  average  hours  of  work  per  week  consist  of 
fifty-four  hours,  i.  e.,  nine  hours  per  day.  But,  we  have  It  as  a  peculiar  feature 
of  English  labor  conditions  that  the  workers  regard  Saturday  afternoon  as  a 
half  holiday.  Hence,  while  ten  hours  of  work  fill  the  first  five  days  of  the 
week,  Saturday  has  but  four. 

According  to  Shadwell  the  difference  between  the  hours  of  work  in  Eingland 
and  In  Germany  Is  no  longer  so  pronounced  as  many  seem  to  think,  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  many  German  Industrial  entrepreneurs  stand  committed  against  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  the  workday,  being  actuated  by  the  same  fears  as  the 
*'  Zentralverband  deutscher  Industrleller,"  that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  their 
interests  In  the  competition  of  the  world's  markets. 

According  to  the  lists  prepared  by  the  Hirsch-Duncker  Industrial  associations, 
which,  however,  comprise  only  sections  of  the  German  empire  In  each  case,  the 
hours  of  work  for  metal  workers  In  460  localities  comprised : 

I^ess  than  10  hours  in  31  localities=7.0  per  cent. 

Less  than  10  hours  in  269  localitles=5S..5  per  cent. 

Less  than  10  to  11  hours  In  66.  localitles=14.0  per  cent. 

Less  than  11  hours  In  62  localItles=13.5  per  cent. 

More  than  11  hours  In  32  localltles=7.0  per  cent. 

As  seen  from  the  comparison  here  made  two-thirds  of  the  workers  were  em- 
ployed for  ten  hours  per  day,  while  some  had  even  shorter  hours.  Other  in- 
vestigations confirm  the  statistics  substantially  as  given.  Therefore,  we  may 
adopt  Shad  well's  opinion  that  the  average  workday  In  Germany  exceeds  that 
In  England  by  one  to  one  and  one-half  hours,  but  that  the  tendency  Is  to  still 
further  reduce  the  extent  of  time  in  Germany. 
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Conditions  in  the  Unite<1  States  show  the  greatest  variations.  There  a 
difference  of  from  forty-eight  to  eighty-four  hours  per  weelv  exists  In  the  work- 
ing time  of  laborers.  Even  In  inctiistries  of  the  same  kind  different  work  hours 
occur.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  as  a  fact  that  the  movement  looking  toward 
a  reduction  of  excessive  duration  of  work  hours  has  gained  strength  within  re- 
cent years.  Thus  It  was  ascertained  that  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  Investiga- 
tions covered  44,606  workmen,  In  1903  only  fifty-four  to  fifty-nine  hours  per 
week  were  the  standard  in  Important  industries.  The  average,  as  will  be  noted, 
was  accordingly  only  slightly  In  excess  of  that  in  England.  Very  comprehen- 
sive statistics  are  given  by  the  Comml^loner  of  Labor  in  his  annual  reiwrts 
on  wages  and  hours,  on  wages  paid  in  the  United*  States,  and  equivalent  hours 
of  labor.  The  summaries  given  show  likewise  that  In  many  branches  of  in- 
dustry the  daily  extent  of  the  working  time  is  being  gradually  reduced.  Thus, 
in  the  report  for  1904  a  general  survey  Is  given  showing  that  for  all  Industries 
the  average  work  time  per  week  had  been  reduced  4.1  per  cent  during  1890- 
1903. 

A  factor  of  great  importance  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  according  tp  Shad- 
well's  comprehensive  studies,  American  workmen  are  compelled  to  work  harder 
than  English  or  German  workers  In  like  circumstances.  The  hurry  and  exces- 
sive exertion  entailed  are  consequentially  a  main  reason  why  American  prod- 
ucts frequently  lack  superior  finish.  Comparing  the  hours  of  work  in  the  three 
countries,  the  Oxford  professor  arrives  at  the  following  results :  Shorter  hours 
of  work  turn  out  to  be  an  'advantage  for  England  if  the  hours  are  reallly 
utllize<i  in  Intensive  work.  The  point  here  is  to  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the 
hours  of  work.  In  Germany  the  problem  is  how  to  achieve  a  shortening  of  the 
work  day  without  diminution  of  performance.  To  the  American  union,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  confided  the  task  of  making  possible  Improvements  in  the 
quality  of  products  without  decrease  In  the  volume  of  the  work  accomplished. 
*     *     * 

Two  questions  seem  to  hold  the  fore  In  discussions  pro  and  con  regarding  a 
shortening  of  the  industrial  workdaj^ :  To  what  extent  is  it  possible  to  balance 
a  diminution  in  the  hours  of  labor  by  intensified  production,  and  does  the 
greater  exertion  called  for  entail  a  more  rapid  waste  of  physical  powers?  In 
general,  sentiment  rather  than  experience  will  play  a  part  in  Judging  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  all  points  to  be  considered.  Among  the  few  who  sought  to 
find  by  exact  Investigation  a  satisfactory  solution  for  these  Important  prob- 
lems we  would  name  before  all  others  Ernst  Abbe  (-f  14.  Jan.,  1905),  the 
manager  of  the  optical  works  of  Carl  Zeiss,  in  Jena.  The  results  of  his  method- 
ical studies  have  been  made  the  basis  of  two  lectures  on  the  economic  impor- 
tance of  a  shortening  of  the  industrial  workday.  These  were  delivered  before  the 
Staatswissenschaftliche  Gesellschaft  zu  Jena,  on  November  6  and  December  5, 
1901,  and  have  very  recently  ai)peared  in  print  from  the  shorthand  notes  then 
made,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen  von  Ernst  Abbe." 
As  is  well  known,  the  optical  works  of  Carl  Zeiss  in  Jena  were  among  the  first 
to  reduce  considerably  the  hours  of  labor,  thanks  to  the  great  socio-political  in- 
sight of  Ernst  Abbe.  Originally  lasting  11  f  hours,  the  workday  In  these  works 
was  reduced  until  1891  to  nine  hours,  the  arrangement  lasting  till  the  spring  of 
1900.  The  question  of  a  still  further  reduction  of  time  coming  up  for  renewed 
discussion,  the  management  declared  its  willinjniess  to  introduce  the  eight- 
hour  day  if  at  least  three- fourths  of  all  their  adult  employees  should  declare 
for  it  by  secret  ballot.  The  consideration  was  that  all  wageworkers  would  in 
future  receive  the  same  compensation  for  eight  hours*  work  as  for  the  former 
nine  hours*  work,  but  that  all  compensation  for  piece  or  contract  work  should 
remain  unchanged,  the  expectation  being  that  all  the  workers  affected  would 
succeed  in  producing  a  like  quantity  In  the  eight-hour  day  as  in  the  former  nine- 
hour  day.  The  change  was  accepted  by  the  workers  not  only  with  a  three- 
fourths  majority,  but  with  a  six-sevenths  or  seven-eighths  majority.  Already 
before  the  end  of  the  first  year,  set  aside  for  the  trial  of  the  new  system,  it  was 
ascertained  by  way  of  estlfhate  that  neither  a  diminution  in  performance  had 
taken  place,  nor  that  the  workers  had  been  worked  to  excess,  not  even  the 
older  men. 

The  statistics  on  this  subject  are  very  instructive.  On  the  basis  of  detailed 
wage  tables  it  was  made  possible  to  compare  the  wages  of  the  individual  workers 
in  the  eight-hour  day  with  those  rt*coived  last  year  in  the  nine-hour  day.  Per- 
sons so  situated  that  an  unbiased  comparison  could  not  be  made  are  not  included 
here.  The  investigation  was  conflnetl  to  such  persons  who  in  the  year  preceding 
the  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day  were  at  least  21  j-ears  of  age  and  had 
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been  employed  at  least  three  years ;  therefore  well  trained  to  the  work.  Alto- 
gether 233  workers  were  investigated.  Comparisons  made  yielded  surprising 
results : 


Year. 


Total  num- 
ber of 
I  hours  of 
I   contract 
I      work. 


Compensa- 
tion. 


1899-1900. - _ •559,169 

1900-1901 »509,560 


Marks. 
345.809 
966.484 


Earning- 

powoT  per 

boor. 


Pfennigs, 
61.9 
71 .» 


•  Average  per  man.  2,400. 


*  Average  per  man.  2,187. 


These  figures  show  that  the  hourly  earnings  increased  in  a  proportion  of 
100  to  116.2.  If  the  increase  had  occurred  in  the  ratio  100:  112.5,  or  8 :  9,  the 
meaning  would  be  that  the  workmen  had  earned  in  the  eight  hours  exactly  as 
much  as  in  the  nine  hours,  and  that  they  had  produced  the  same  output,  since 
the  rules  of  contract  work  had  remained  unchanged.  Since,  however,  the  in- 
crease was  100  :  116.2,  it  was  clear  that  the  day's  performance  had  even 
increased  fb  per  cent,  i.  e.,  one-thirtieth  per  cent,  more  than  the  former  limit 
of  performance. 

The  increase  is  pretty  evenly  divided  among  the  Various  groups  by  age  of  the 
laborers : 


22  to  25™ 

25  to  30 

30  to  35 

85  to  40... 
Over  40— 


Age. 


Total 


Number 
of  per- 
sons. 


Average 
age. 


Average 
years  of 
service. 


Nine-       Eight- 
hour  day.  hour  day. 


28.5 
27.3 


87.7 
45.8 


5.5 

7.9 

10.1 

12.7 

15.3 


81.6  I 


9.6 


Average  earning 
capacity  per  hour. 


PfenrUgs. 
55.3 
62.2 
65.1 
60.6 
68.3 


61.9 


Pfennigs. 
65T2 
72.0 
74.8 
70.2 
74.8 


Percent- 
aire. 


100:117.9 
100.116.7 
100:114.9 
100:115.8 
100:117.4 


71.9     100:116.2 


It  can  not  be  maintained,  then,  that  the  older  men  fell  behind  in  the  work. 

It  was  important  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  various  branches  of  this 
well -organ!  zed  industry  participated  in  the  acceleration.  We  present  the  fol- 
lowing tables: 


Grades  of  work. 


OPTICS. 

1.  Setters  of  lenses  or  fitters  (hand 

work) _ 

2.  Grinders,  microscopic  section  (hand 

work) 

8.  Grinders,   others  (hand  work  ex- 

clupively) 

4.  Grinders  (machine  workers) 


Number 
of  per- 
sons. 


MECHAXI08  AND  RELATED  BRANCHES. 

5.  Adjusters  (hand  work) 

6.  Mounters  (cliiefly  hand  work).-- 

7.  Turners,  cutters  (exclusively  hand 

work).- 

8.  Polishers  and  finishers  (hand  work 

only)— 

9.  Enprravers  (hand  work  only) 

10.  Casters,  molders  (hand  work  only). 

11.  Joiners    or    cabinetmakers    (part 

hand  work,  part  machine  work)_ 

12.  Bookbinders,  case  makers  (chiefly 

handwork)— 


Total 


Average 
age. 


31.1 


26.1 
32.1 


81.7 
36.9 

35.2 

84.7 
27.2 
36.2 

85.2 

80.4 

81.6 


Average 
years  of 
service. 


Earnings  per  hour.  I 


12.7 
IS. 8 


7.5  I 
5.8 


8.2  I 
11.6  j 

11.1  j 

11.2 
6.8  ' 
9.7 

10.5 

6.4 

0.6 


Nine-       Eight- 
hour  day.  I  hour  day. 


Pfennigs.  Pfennigs. 
84.9 


72.8 
79.1 


60.4 
52.2 


65.5 

66.6  I 

57.6 

53.8  I 
56.1 
56.4 

62.3  ' 

56.7  I 

61.9  I 


88.5 


70.5 
62.0 


76.7 

78.6 


63.3 
66.9 
64.8 

62.9 

62.8 

71.9 


Percent- 
age. 


100:116.6 
100:109.4 


100:116.7 
100:118.8 


100:117.1 
100:117.9 

100:118.1 

100:117.7 
100:119.3 
100:114.9 

100:120.3 

100:112.7 

10O:U6.9 
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In  spite  of  the  great  diversity  in  the  grades  of  occupation,  comparatively 
«mall  differences  manifested  themselves.  It  is  characteristic  that  just  those 
groups  which  used  machines  exclusively  (groups  4  and  8),  like  the  group  in 
which  machine  work  was  done  in  addition  to  hand  work  (group  11),  registered 
the  highest  acceleration.  Only  one  group  (group  2)  did  not  attain  the  mini- 
mum acceleration  100:112.5. 

It  may  be  stated  conclusively  that  transient  or  extraordinary  causes  were 
not  resiK)nsible  for  the  acceleration  of  the  working  Intensity,  nor  for  the  aver- 
age earning  capacity  per  hour  connected  with  it.  The  volume  of  business  in 
the  two  years  was  tl:e  same.  If,  then,  the  reduction  of  time  led  not  to  a 
diminution,  but  to  an  acceleration  in  i)roduction,  the  result,  according  to  Abbe's 
detailed  studies,  may  i)e  traced  to  the  fact  that  after  a  brief  i)eriod  of  transi- 
tion, the  workers — even  against  their  will — became  accustomed  to  work  some- 
what more  rapidly.  Asked  about  their  personal  exi)erience  as  regards  the 
diminution  of  the  working  time,  the  laborers  concurred  in  the  expression  that 
after  some  time  the  work  during  the  last  hour  did  not  seem  more  trying  than 
before,  although  they  were  forced  to  husband  their  strength  more  than  for- 
merly.    By  many  the  acceleration  in  work  activity  was  hardly  notlctni. 

Here,  then,  we  register  the  Interesting  fact  that  adaptation  to  changed  condi- 
tions of  work  takes  place  automatically. 

This  fact  t.-illies  with  an  observation  made  by  Abbe,  personally,  and  reported 
in  the  annual  rei)ort  of  the  sui)ervisor  of  industries  for  the  province  of  Bran- 
denburg, 1900,  that  a  transitory  lengthening  of  the  working  time  from  eight  to 
nine  hours  soon  led  to  a  diminution  In  the  acceleration  of  the  working  activity ; 
in  -the  third  and  fourth  week  this  had  been  reduced  to  almost  nil  In  the  case 
of  the  workmen  selected  by  Abbe  for  the  exr)erlment. 

The  experiences  made  in  the  Government  shops  at  Woolwich  Arsi»nal  and 
recounteil  by  Abbe  are  likewise  very  Instructive.  There,  too,  it  was  found  that 
the  diminution  of  time  Involved  no  diminution  of  performance,  although  the 
laborers  were  under  the  influence  of  the  trade  unions  which  sought  to  obtain 
work  for  the  unemployed  by  means  of  reduced  hours.  The  laborers  aforemen- 
tioned certainly  did  not  exert  themselves  to  work  more  intensely  in  order  to 
make  it  harder  for  the  unemployed  to  obtain  work. 

Into  the  reasons  which  lead  to  this  seemingly  paradoxical  development,  B. 
Abbe  likewise  instituted  extensive  research.  The  fact  that  In  entirely  different 
forms  of  occupation  and  among  different  peoples  a  reduction  of  working  hourah 
exhibits  a  like  favorable  effect  gives  rise  to  the  presumption  that  It  must  be 
due  to  certain  general  causes.  The  division  of  labor,  supposedly  accountable 
for  the  tremendous  technical  advance  of  the  last  decades,  has  given  to  almost 
all  industrial  fabor  a  peculiar  stamp,  inasmuch  as  the  daily  recurring  uniform 
activity  results  In  a  continuous  fatigue  of  the  same  organs  of  the  worker.  Such 
continuous  recurring,  uniform  fatigue  of  the  body  may,  however,  be  endured 
only  if  the  intervening  period  of  rest  and  the  effect  of  nutrition  counterbalance 
the  fatigue  before  the  work  of  the  next  day  commences :  in  other  words,  if  an 
equilibrium  is  found  between  the  waste  and  repair  of  forces.  The  least  deficit 
in  recuperative  strength  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  destruction  of  the  organism. 

The  fatigue  of  the  laborer  is  caused  by  three  concurrent  factors:  (1)  By  the 
amount  of  daily  product,  which  may  differ  for  tlie  various  persons  according 
to  training  and  experience;  (2)  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  work  Is  ac- 
complished, whereby  we  must  take  into  account  that  an  increase  In  waste  of 
forces  is  really  perceptible  only  when  the  working  Intensity  is  considerably  ac- 
celerateil,  and  (3)  by  the  waste  of  energy,  dei>endlng  solely  upon  the  time  spent 
in  the  workshops.  The  workman  is  comi»elled  to  stand  or  sit  for  from  eight  to 
ten  hours  per  day,  remaining  in  the  same  bodily  position ;  must  work  under  the 
same  strain  of  concentration,  etc.  In  consideration  of  these  facts,  Al)l)e  reaohed 
the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  an  optimum  for  every  laborer,  I.  e..  a  mini- 
mum of  time  resulting  in  the  largest  output.  He  was  convinced  that  three 
fourths  at  least  of  all  industrial  workers  had  not  yet  obtained  this  optimum 
with  nine  hours  of  labor,  and  had  not  passed  It  with  the  eight-hour  day,  and 
that  It  was  therefore  possible  In  almost  every  domain  of  industry  to  change  not 
only  to  a  nine-hour  day,  but  to  eight  hours,  working  at  a  reasonable  tempo, 
without  any  loss  or  deterioration  of  the  output.  Naturally,  he  was  looking  for- 
ward to  a  gradual,  not  a  sudden,  change  to  eight  hours. 

According  to  his  opinion,  the  object  should  l)e  to  gradually  accustom  ix>opIe 
who  now  are  used  to  dawdle  to  acquire  that  degree*  of  normal  fatigue  which 
may  be  balanced  by  the  next  day  through  rest  and  nourishment. 
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Abbe's  chief  reason  for  reiieating  the  slogan  :  "  Eight  hours'  work,  eight  hours* 
sleep,  eight  hours  to  be  a  man,"  was  that  he  regarded  the  intellectual  develoi>- 
ment  of  the  laborer  as  the  decisive  element  of  his  proficiency.  Long  hours  of 
work  result  in  havhig  the  lower  strata  of  the  natural  intelligence  lie  fallow  to 
a  great  extent.  The  industrial  division  of  labor  Involves  beyond  doubt  the  in- 
tellectual dulling  of  people  who  are  compelled  day  by  day  to  accomplish  the 
same  kind  of  work. 

The  point,  then,  is  to  give  the  workers  a  chance,  by  shorter  hours,  to  use 
their  native  intelligence,  and  thus  avoid  dulling  of  their  faculties,  to  enable 
them,  in  spite  of  the  monotony  of  their  daily  task,  to  employ  their  understand- 
ing, and  to  regard  with  interest  things  not  immediately  within  the  province  of 
their  occupation.  The  fact  that  in  England  shorter  hours  have  been  more 
widely  introduced  than  in  Germany  constitutes  a  danger  that  the  latter  may 
be  outdistanced  in  the  economic  race. 

Abbe  entertained  slight  hopes  of  having  the  working  hours  diminished  by 
legislative  means.  He  saw  clearly  enough  that  in  consideration  of  the  present 
state  of  social  politics  in  Germany  such  a  radical  measure  as  the  legal  estab- 
lishment of  a  nine-hour  day  would  be  out  of  the  question.  "All  that  passes 
under  the  name  of  social  politics  and  Industrial  protecrtlon  In  Germany  is 
under  the  Influence  of  motives  of  compassion  for  those  abused  or  exploited  In 
an  exceptional  manner."  He  believed  further  progress  possible  only  by  ef- 
fectual support  of  the  interests  of  industrial  workers  through  iwwerful  organi- 
zations, such  labor  organizations,  however,  not  to  remain  isolated  from  all  other 
parties,  but  to  combine  with  the  progressive  as  against  the  backward  entre- 
preneurs. While  in  England  an  insight  of  the  netnl  of  diminished  hours  and  a 
higher  standard  of  life  has  spread,  particularly  in  the  crcle  of  entrepreneurs, 
in  Germany  these  and  the  educated  classes  generally,  in  discussing  this  whole 
question,  are  influenced  by  fear  of  the  *'  red  flag,"  as  Abbe  rightfully  pointed 
out.  The  "  red  flag  "  in  particular  is  responsible  for  the  growing  hostility  be- 
tween capital  and  labor.  It  Is  the  more  grateful  to  find  a  great  entrepreneur 
like  Ernest  Abbe  perfectly  free  from  all  prejudice  against  the  Social  Democratic 
party.  When,  In  1894,  he  discussed  before  the  Freisinnige  Vereln  at  Jena,  In 
two  addresses,  the  question  '*  What  social  demands  should  the  liberal  party 
adopt  in  its  programme?"  he  expressed  his  opinion  as  follows: 

"It  is  part  of  the  inborn  pride  of  the  junker  or  the  acquired  notion  of  the 
ifpstart  not  to  recognize  that  the  thousands  working  In  rusty  garb  for  entrepre- 
neurs are  not  beings  of  an  inferior  kind,  but  members  of  the  same  people,  who 
but  lacked  rich  fathers  to  enable  them  to  get  six  to  eight  years  more  of  educa- 
tion than  they  did.  Then  they  would  be  able  to  do  all  their  supgrlors  now  do 
equally  well,  to  speak  in  general,  and  some  of  them  even  better.  With  people 
not  quite  so  dense  as  not  to  know  this  the  call  for  subjection  and  obedience  is 
necessarily  met  in  two  ways:  The  strong,  resentful  natures  will  meet  It  with 
bitterness  and  deep  hatred ;  the  weak,  with  hypocrisy  or  servility.  I  hold  it  to 
be  a  veritable  piece  of  good  fortune  for  the  German  nation  that  there  Is  a 
Buflaclent  number  In  the  lower  classes  of  such  who  meet  such  impositions  with 
bitterness  and  scorn ;  for  worse  than  this  acute  poison  for  the  soul  of  a  nation 
Is  the  Insidious  poison  of  growing  accustomed  to  hypocrisy  and  servility.  No 
people  has  been  able  to  maintain  its  honorable  place  among  the  nations  whose 
Institutions  led  to  the  cultivation  of  servile  virtues,  servile  obedience,  and  sub- 
mlsslvenoss.  Those  who  in  opposition  to  social  democracy  make  much  of  the  so- 
called  *  ideal  aims '  should  bear  In  mind  that  not  to  feel  oneself  to  be  th^ 
servant  of  another  is  one  of  the  most  ideal  of  aims  for  everyone,  even  for  the 
common  laborer.  A  people  whose  regulations,  political  and  social,  make  the 
free  development  of  the  personality  impossible  will  not  be  able  to  hold  its  own 
in  the  Industrial  contest  of  the  nations.  The  shortening  of  the  industrial  work- 
day appears  from  this  point  of  view  of  eminent  significance,  not  only  econom- 
ically but  politically." 

March  18,  1908. 
Mr.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Labor,  House  of  Representatives,  L\  S, 

Dear  Sir:  In  further  substantiation  of  the  statement  made  before  your  com- 
mittee that  the  eight-hour  day  had  been  mutually  agreed  to  between  the  em- 
ployers and  employees  of  the  iron  trades  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on 
June  8,  1907,  and  that,  during  the  life  of  said  agreement  the  minimum  wage 
rate  i)er  day  (of  nine  hours)  of  that  date  would  prevail,  I  herewith  hand  you, 
for  incorporation  hi  the  record,  a  slgneii  statement  fr^m  Mr.  Jos.  F.  Valentine, 
president  of  the  International  Molders  Union  of  North  America,  bearing  in 
further  detail  on  the  matter. 
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I  herewith  hand  you  for  iucoriK)ration  iu  the  record  a  signed  statement  from 
Mr.  Jos.  F.  Valentine,  president  of  the  International  Molders  I'nion  of  North 
America,  bearing  In  further  detail  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Valentine  had  charge  of  the  laborers  and  mechanics'  side  of  the  said  iron- 
trades  dispute  in  San  Francisco  when  the  demand  was  made  upon  the  employers 
in  that  city  engaged  hi  the  manufactuue  and  repairs  of  machinery  for  the 
eight-hour  working  day. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Arthur  E.  Holder, 
LcgiiHativc  Committee  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


American  Federation  of  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  11,  1908. 

Mr.  James  O'Connell, 

President  International  Association  of  Machinists, 

McGUl  liuildiny,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  relative  to  the  agreement  reached  last 
year  in  San  Francisco  between  the  metal- working  manufacturers  and  the  metal- 
working  trades  of  that  city,  I  beg  to  lay  before  you  the  form  of  agreement  which 
was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  each  firm  to  the  contract  and  by  the  offlcers 
of  all  of  the  local  unions  at  interest. 

You  will  note  that  the  agreement  provides  for  the  gradual  establishment  of 
the  eight-hour  workday,  and  that  during  the  entire  period  until  the  eight-hour 
day  has  been  establishtHl  the  minimum  wage  rate  remains  the  same.  In  other 
words,  the  agreement  provides  that  the  minimum  wage  rate  for  eight  hours  shall 
be  the  same  as  that  existing  when  the  agreement  was  entered  and  a  nine-hour 
basis  prevailed.    The  agreement  reads  as  follows: 

"  Considering  the  condition  in  San  Francisco  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
injuries  that  would  result  to  the  city's  interests  from  a  continuation  of  the  dis- 
putes in  the  iron  trades,  we  mutually  agree —    ^ 

**  First.  That  all  shops  shall  be  opened  and  the  men  shall  return  to  work  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  June  8,  19()7,  on  the  hours  and  pay  prevailing  on  April  30, 

1907,  the  minimum  wage  rate  per  day  of  this  date  to  prevail  during  the  life  of 
this  agreement. 

"Second.  That  nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  until  December  1, 

1908.  From  December  1,  1908,  until  June  1,  1909,  eight  and  three-quarters  hours 
shall  constitute  a  day's  work.  From  June  1,  1}X)9,  until  December  1,  1909,  eight 
and  one-half  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work.  From  December  1,  1909,  until 
June  1,  1910,  eight  and  one-quarter  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work.  After 
June  1,  1910,  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 

"  Third.  There  shall  be  no  discrimination  made  by  either  side  against  any  em- 
ployees on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  present  dispute. 

**  Fourth.  That  a  conference  to  discuss  any  other  matters  not  provided  for 
in  this  agreement  may  be  called  by  either  employers  or  employees  In  any  craft 
to  provide  for  some  method  of  adjusting  questions  at  issue.  Pending  a  decision, 
there  shall  be  no  lockout  on  the  part  of  the  employers  or  strike  on  the  part  of 
the  employees." 

You  will  notice  by  reading  the  provisions  of  the  first  clause  to  the  agreement 
that  some  statements  recently  made  before  the  Committee  on  I>abor  did  not  rest 
upon  a  foundation  of  fact  and  therefore  left  a  misleading  impression  in  the 
minds  of  that  committee.  The  specific  language  of  the  agreement  definitely 
provides  that  the  minimum  wage  rate  shall  remain  In  force  during  the  entire 
life  of  the  agreement,  which  covers  a  period  of  three  years,  and  you  will  note 
that  this  minimum  wage  rate  is  based  upon  a  day  basis.  This  would  make  it 
impossible  for  any  reduction  in  the  total  earnings  for  each  day.  while  the  hours 
of  labor  were  being  reduced. 

I  hope  that  the  information  which  I  am  now  placing  in  your  hands  will  be 
the  means  of  overcoming  any  mislejiding  opinion  which  may  h&ve  been  formed 
as  a  result  of  statements  recently  made  before  the  Committee  on  Labor. 
Yours,  fraternally, 

Jos.  F.  Valentine, 
President  International  Molders'  Union  of  North  America. 
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[Headquarters  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  of  Roanoke,  Va.] 

BE80LUTI0NS. 

Whereas  the  working  men  and  women  of  the  United  States,  by  the  impo8i> 
tion  of  unlimited  hours  of  labor,  are  oppressed  and  cut  off  from  opportunities 
of  self-improvement  and  privileges  guaranteed  by  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  and 

Whereas  the  eight-hour  workday  gives  the  worker  an  opportunity  in  the  race 
for  life,  promotes  culture  and  citizenship,  facilitates  the  use  of  improved  ma- 
chinery, elevates  mankind,  and  makes  the  world  better :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  of  Roanoke^  Fa.,  That  a 
continuous  campaign  be  made  until  a  general  eight-hour  law  shall  have  been 
passed  by  Congress;  and  be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  Virginia  Representatives  in  the  United  States  Congress 
are  hereby  requested  to  advocate  an  eight-hour  law  applicable  to  all  manufac- 
turing establishments. 

Adopted  this  the  2d  day  of  March,  1908. 

W.  B.  Stevenson,  President. 
,      W.  J.  Com  MINGS,  Secretary. 


[Olass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Branch  No.  8.] 

Bridoeton,  N.  J.,  March  18,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Washington,  D,  C, 
Dear  Sib:  Branch  No.  8,  one  of  the  largest  branches  in  the  Glass  Bottle 
Blowers*  Association,  unanimously  indorse  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill,  and 
trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  its  opponents  and 
have  it  placed  on  the  statute  books. 

Believing  that  you  will  be  able  to  accomplish  this,  we  wish  to  assure  you 
of  our  support  in  the  interest  of  the  said  eight-hour  bill,  as  we  believe  that  It 
will  prove  of  great  benefit. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Edw.  S.  Channels, 

Secretary  of  Bratwh  No.  8. 


Subcommittee  on  Labor  No.  1, 

House  of  Representati\'E8, 

Thursday  J  March  19, 1908. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  following  delegation,  representing  the  board  of  trade  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  appeared  before  the  committee:  R.  C.  Jenkinson,  George 
R.  Howe,  Abraham  Rothschild.  Edward  R.  Crane,  Herbert  Gleason, 
Franklin  Conklin,  and  Peter  Campbell. 

There  appeared  also  before  the  committee  Messrs.  Charles  G.  Ross, 
J.  Pinckney  Henderson  Adams,  William  D.  Forbes,  and  Wallace 
Downey. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  representation  here  this 
morning  from  the  board  of  trade  of  the  city  of  Newark.  By  appoint- 
ment you  have  been  kind  enough  to  set  this  morning  for  hearing  us. 
I  have  the  honor  of  being  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  I 
.  would  like  to'introduce  the  members  who  will  address  you;  first  of  all 
Mr.  Jenkinson,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  manufac- 
tures. 

STATEHEHT  OF  ME.  BICHASD  C.  JENKINSON. 

• 

Mr.  Jenkinson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am,  as  Mr.  Camp- 
bell said,  chairman  of  the  manufacturers'  committee  of  the  board  of 
trade.    I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  these  gentlemen  to 
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the  chairman,  because  he  knows  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Newark.  We 
have  about  1,300  members,  representing  about  3,000  men,  because  only 
one  man  of  a  firm  or  company  is  represented  in  the  board.  We  have 
had  this  bill  examined  into  alid  studied,  and  while  we  do  not  under- 
stand it  thoroughly,  there  is  enough  in  it  to  show  us  that  it  interferes 
with  our  rights  as  manufacturers  to  run  our  business  as  we  want  to, 
and  in  these  times,  of  all  others,  we  do  not  want  any  interferance. 
Personally,  I  want  to  speak  for  myself,  because  I  make  goods  directly 
and  indirectly  for  the  United  States  Government,  and  have  been 
doing  it  for  a  great  many  years,  and  while  it  is  not  a  large  part  of 
my  business,  it  helps  to  make  up  the  total,  and  often  where  tiiere  is 
not  a  profit  it  helps  to  reduce  the  shop  expenses.  Now,  we  manu- 
facture goods  for  the  United  States  Government,  for  the  military 
department  mostly,  and  these  goods,  some  of  them,  are  manufactured 
special.  We  also  manufacture  for  the  different  departments  in  a 
smaller  degree.  Some  of  these  goods  can  be  bought  in  the  open  mar- 
ket, and  some  are  special.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  them 
are  special.  These  goods  are  made  on  machinery  which  is  in  most 
cases  entirely  automatic,  and  one  man  often  attends  or  runs  five  or 
six  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  goods  made  ? 

Mr.  Jenkinson.  We  manufacture  all  the  metal  parts  that  go  on 
military  uniforms,  buckles,  hooks,  name  plates,  and  we  also  manu- 
facture for  the  United  States  Government  parts  of  harness  trimmings 
which  are  special,  and  there  are  other  things  I  could  name,  but  I  have 
not  a  list  of  them  now,  which  we  manufiicture  in  small  quantities. 
Now,  the  difficulty  with  me  is  this  in  figuring  out  the  bill,  and  I  can 
not  figure  it  out — ^how  I  am  going  to  run  my  business  and  manufac- 
ture the  things  that  I  manufacture  for  others  and  also  keep  the  part 
that  we  manufacture  for  the  United  States  Government.  If  we  nave 
a  man  running  five  machines,  and  one  is  running  on  the  United  States 
Government  work,  we  must  stop  that  man  at  uie  end  of  eight  hours 
and  send  him  home.  That  increases  our  eicpense,  and  I  can  not  see 
why  it  will  not  demoralize  our  business.  It  appears  *to  me  that  it 
would  do  so  and  that  it  would  create  dissatisfaction,  and  I  can  not 
see  why  it  would  not  reduce  the  wages  of  the  employee.  You  know, 
Mr.  Cnairman,  because  you  know  our  State  pretty  well,  that  Newark 
has  been  very  fortunate — exceedingly  fortunate — ^because  we  have 
never  had  any  serious  labor  difficulties.  We  have  lived  at  peace  with 
our  workmen.  We  live  close  to  them ;  we  live  by  them,  and  we  talk 
to  them.  I  know  all  my  men  by  name.  Some  of  them  have  been 
working  for  me  ever  since  I  have  been  in  business,  thirty-two  years, 
and  are  there  yet.  I  think  the  average  working  life  of  my  men, 
exclusive  of  the  boys  and  girls,  is  seven  years,  so  that  they  have  been 
there  all  of  them  at  least  on  the  average  seven  years.  That  is  a  con- 
dition that  exists  all  over  Newark.  We  have  gotten  along  very  well 
in  the  past  with  these  conditions,  and  we  do  not  want  to  change  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  tell  you,  and  the  rest  of  the  committee 
through  you,  that  this  bill  is  opposed  by  every  member  of  the  board 
of  trade  of  the  city  of  Newark.  They  do  not  believe  in  it.  They  do 
not  want  it.  Some  parts  of  it  they  do  not  understand  and  those  parts 
they  are  afraid  of.  We  ask  you  and  the  rest  of  the  committee  not  to 
present  this  bill. 
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Mr.  IIaskixs.  What  is  your  workday;  how  many  hours? 

Mr.  Jenkinson.  Our  working  week  is  fifty-five  hours,  and  by  ar- 
rangement with  our  men  we  give  them  for  five  months  inthe  year  a 
half  holiday  on  Saturday.  The  pieceworkei*s  do  not  get  paid  for 
their  work,  but  the  foremen  and  help  and  the  others  get  paid  for  full 
time  during  the  sunnner  months,  five  months,  fiftv-five  or  sixty  hours. 
We  pay  them  on  the  sixty-hour  basis  and  give  them  fifty-five  hours' 
work. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Do  they  work  overtime? 

Mr.  Jenkinson.  Yes,  sir;  they  frequently  work  overtime. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Do  your  men  want  to  work  overtime? 

Mr.  Jenkinson.  They  want  all  the  work  they  can  get  overtime. 
They  work  all  the  time  ovei-time  and  if  they  can  get  a  chance  they 
are  delighted;  they  are  delighted  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Haskins.  What  is  their  rate  for  overtime  work? 

Mr.  Jenkinson.  Their  rate  is  just  exactly,  with  us,  the  same  as 
they  get  for  their  regular  wages.  We  do  not  pay  them  any  more.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  run  in  our  business  and  pay  more  for 
overtime  work.  We  pay  fair  wages,  and  if  we  paid  more  for  over- 
time it  would  increa,se  the  cost  of  our  goods  too  much.  The  profit 
of  our  goods  does  not  allow  any  extra  wages.  But  the  men  are  very 
willing  to  work  overtime  and  are  asking  all  the  time  for  overtime 
work.  A  man  came  to  us  the  otlier  day  who  had  l)een  put  on  short 
time  and  asked  if  he  could  not  have  some  w^ork  some  other  place, 
even  a  part  of  the  night,  or  to  clean  up  the  factory,  or  something  like 
that;  he  wanted  more  work.  We  have  them  come  and  ask  us  for 
more  work  all  the  time.  Some  of  our  work  we  might  give  out  to  be 
taken  home,  to  be  done  by  hand  outside  of  the  factory,  but  we  have 
never  done  that.  We  have  been  asked  to  do  it,  but  we  never  have 
done  it. 

Mr.  Haskins.  That  is  piecework? 

Mr.  Jenkinson.  We  never  have  done  that.  We  like  to  have  the 
work  kept  in  ,the  factory. 

Mr.  Emery.  Has  any  demand  ever  bc^en  made  on  you  by  vour  em- 
ployees, or  have  you  ever  known  of  any  demand  to  be  made  by  the 
employees  in  the  industry  you  represent,  for  a  rigid  eight-hour  day? 

Mr.  Jenkinson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Is  your  shop  composed  of  union  or  nonunion  work- 
men? 

Mr.  Jenkinson.  Our  shop  is  an  open  shop.  We  have  unions  in 
the  shop.  For  instance,  our  polishers  are  all  union  men,  but  we  run 
the  business  ourselves.  I  am  interested  in  other  businesses  besides 
the  one  I  speak  of  now,  but  that  shop,  my  shop,  where  I  am  in  sole 
control,  where  I  am  the  head  of  it,  where  I  employ  about  300  men, 
we  run  ourselves. 

Mr.  Daveni»ort.  If  the  men  understood  that  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  were  designed  to  cut  off  the  right  of  working  people  to  work 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  to  work  overtime  for  overtime  pay,  is 
it  your  idea  that  thev  would  be  in  favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Jenkinson.  I^o,  sir;  I  believe  the  men  would  be  against  this 
bill.  Most  of  the  people  who  work  in  Xew^ark  would  be  against  it, 
in  the  factory  where  they  do  small  work,  because  it  is  all  piecework, 
and  this  really  would  cut  down  their  wages.  Those  men  of  my  own 
workmen  with  whom  I  have  talked  about  it  and  told  that  I  was  com- 
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ing  down  here,  as  I  frequently  do  talk  with  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  men  and  tell  them  the  conditions,  were  opposed  to  it.  I  gave 
them  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  let  them  read  it,  and  they  came  back*then 
and  said  they  did  not  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them; 
they  did  not  see  how  they  were  going  to  make  their  full  wages.  They 
may  make  an  increase  m  the  wages  of  two  hours  at  the  start,  but 
they  would  eventually  get  back  to  the  same  basis  and  the-men  would 
get  four-fifths  of  what  they  did  before.  That  has  been  the  experi- 
ence all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  should  like  to  introduce  next  Mr.  Rothschild, 
representing  the  leather  manufacturers  of  Newark. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ABBAHAM  BOTHSCHUD. 

Mr.  Rothschild.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  I  have  not  very 
much  to  say  on  this  quastion.  I  only  want  to  state  in  a  general  way 
that  I  believe  in  surrounding  labor  with  every  proper  condition,  but 
I  believe  when  you  attempt  to  limit  the  industry  or  the  producing 
capacity  of  the  people  by  trying  to  standardize  an  eight-hour  day 
you  are  proceeding  on  lines  which,  I  think  myself,  are  economically 
wrong.  So  far  as  our  own  industry  is  concerned — the  patent  and 
enameled  leather  industry — there  are  certain  peculiar  conditions  of 
processes  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  limit  a  man  to  an  eight- 
hour  day.  For  instance,  in  the  boiling  of  composition;  when  a  man 
starts  a  batch  of  composition  it  has  got  to  be  finished  to  the  proper 
consistencv  in  that  one  boiling,  and  when  his  batch  of  composition 
for  that  day  is  done  his  labor  for  that  day  is  done.  Sometimes  he 
is  lucky  and  he  gets  it  done  in  four  hours,  and  he  empties  his  kettle 
and  fills  it  for  the  next  day,  and  then  he  goes  home,  and  I  have  known 
those  men  that  work  in  that  part  of  the  business  to  be  through  at 
12  o'clock,  and  they  have  gbne  home.  At  other  times  they  have  been 
unfortunate;  we  have  had  a  bad  lot  of  oil,  and  they  have  worked 
ten,  twelve,  and  even  seventeen  hours;  and  you  can  not  absolutely 
limit  it  in  that  peculiar  process.  But,  on  the  average,  that  man  does 
not  work  eight  houi^s  a  day,  I  believe.  However,  you  can  not  say 
to  him  that  when  his  eight  hours  is  done  he  must  stop  and  let  that 
stuif  spoil. 

Now,  in  other  parts  of  our  factory  we  work  mostly  on  piecework, 
and  I  do  not  believe  our  men  would  want  to  Im?  limited  to  an  eight- 
hour  day.  We  have  lots  of  men  who  work  industriously  and  who 
w^ant  all  the  work  they  can  get.  I  know  of  instances  where  the  men 
have  bought  their  homes  and  have  paid  for  them  and  have  bought 
other  property  besides,  and  some  of  them  have  been  with  us  twenty- 
five  years,  as  long  as  we  have  been  in  business,  and  if  you  would  try 
to  limit  those  men  to  an  eight-hour  day  and  say  to  them,  *"  You  shall 
not  do^  more  than  eight  hours'  w^ork  or  earii  more  than  so  much 
money,"  I  think  they  would  kick.  We  have  never  had  any  demand, 
and  we  do  not  know  of  any  demand,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  an  eight- 
hour  day.  Those  men  do*  not  want  to  l>e  limited.  They  want  to 
earn  all  the  money  they  can.  I  have  known  some  of  the  nien  come 
very  early  in  the  morning  and  work  late,  and  when  there  is  no  work 
they  kick.  They  w^ant  all  the  work  they  C4Ui  get,  and  thev  do  not 
w;ant  their  producing  capacity  limited ;  "and  if  were  limited  to  the 
eight-hour  day,  so  far  as  the  day  laborer  is  amcerned,  it  would  only 
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mean  that  it  would  reduce  the  wages  to  that  amount,  because  it 
would  simply  increase  the  cost  of  goods  on  time  work.  When  you 
get  only  80  per  cent  of  the  labor  you  figure  your  cost  on,  you  have 
got  to  reduce  the  price  by  just  so  much,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  men 
would  want  that.  With  the  demand  of  organized  labor  for  a  shorter 
day  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  demands  of  capital  and  financial  con- 
ditions on  the  other,  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  being  between 
the  two,  his  lot  is  not  a  happy  one,  especially  under  existing  condi- 
tions, and  with  all  due  respect  I  would  warn  you,  gentlemen,  to  be 
careful  how  far  you  go  in  interfering  with  the  mterests  of  this  coun- 
try by  trying  to  curtail  the  producing  capacity  of  labor. 

Mr.  Haskixs.  Why  can  you  not  pay  your  men  what  you  have 
been  paying  them  for  nine  or  ten  hours  for  their  eight-hour  day,  and 
tnen  increase  the  cost  of  your  product  to  the  purchasers? 

Mr.  Rothschild.  Well,  you  see  the  price  of  hides  fluctuates,  and  we 
can  not  limit  that  at  all  times.  Of  course  it  could  be  done,  but  of 
course  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  goods.  Now,  I  do  not  see  why 
the  Government  should  force  an  increased  cost  upon  itself  for  the 
goods  which  it  buys,  and  of  course  which  would  really  result  in  in- 
creasing the  cost  all  over,  everywhere.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  ^ood 
economic  principle  to  try  to  make  goods  more  costly.  I  believe  it  is 
a  good  economic  principle  to  try  to  make  goods  as  cheap  as  possible, 
which  would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  the 
laboring  manl  Anything  that  increases  production  is  good;  any- 
thing that  retards  it  is  bad. 

Mr.  Emery.  Do  you  find  that  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  goods  tends 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  them? 

Mr.  Rothschild.  No,  it  does  not;  it  certainly  does  not  in  the  ex- 
port business.  I  know  when  we  have  to  compete  with  Germany  and 
France  we  would  be  out  of  it  entirely.  We  have  a  large  export  busi- 
ness, and  it  would  certainly  knoc*k  that  in  the  head. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  like  next  to  introduce  Mr.  Howe,  presi- 
dent of  the  Manufacturing  Jewelers'  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  OEOEOE  E.  HOWE,  PEESIDENT  OF  THE  MANTT- 
FACTUBINO  JEWELEES'  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWAEK,  N.  J. 

•  Mr.  Howe.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  honor  of  representing  not 
only  our  own  firm  to-day,  but  I  am  the  president  of  the  Manufactur- 
ing Jewelers'  Association  of  Newark,  comprising  some  65  or  more  of 
the  leading  firms  in  the  city,  and  our  association  as  a  unit  is  opposed 
to  any  legislation  which  mterferes  with  present  conditions  m  our 
trade,*  as  Mr.  Rothchild  has  clearly  set  forth  to  you.  I  have  no 
desire  to  take  up  your  time,  but  I  would  like  to  put  one  thing  before 
you  that  is  not  generally  understood.  The  jewelry  business  is  an 
exception  to  all  lines  of  manufacture  from  the  fact  that  a  man  to  suc- 
ceed in  jewelry — I  am  talking  now  of  gold  jewelry,  fine  jewelry — 
must  have  considerable  of  the  artist  about  him;  he  must  be  much 
more  than  a  mechanic.     We  are  catering  to  a  whim  always,  and  as 

iou  gentlemen  know,  the  designs  of  the  world  come  from  Paris,  and 
ave  through  all  the  centuries.  We  are  now  in  this  country  doing  a 
good  deal  of  designing,  but  the  whole  tendcMicy  of  our  business  is  con- 
stantly to  disintegration  rather  than  to  concentration,  because  of  the 
artistic  faculty  that  must  come  in,  knd  our  men  are,  if  you  choose, 
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cranks.  A  good  jeweler  is  usually  a  crank.  You  can  not  handle  an 
artist  as  you  handle  an  ordinary,  well-balanced  man.  Now,  catering 
to  a  whim  as  we  do,  manufacturing  for  a  luxury  and  only  a  luxury, 
our  business  is  necessarily  very  fitful.  We  are  dependent  on  general 
business  prosperity  for  our  success.  When  the  general  business  of 
the  country  is  good  we  have  a  good  and  successful  business.  We  are 
the  first  business  to  feel  depression  and  the  last  to  revive,  always. 

Now,  that  being  the  case,  it  is  impossible  for  the  jewelry  business 
to  have  any  surplus  of  skilled  labor.  In  fact,  there  is  a  great  dearth 
of  skilled  labor  all  the  time,  and,  as  you  know,  in  this  countrv  there 
is  a  great  dearth  of  technical  training,  on  which  Germany  is  leading 
the  world  to-day.  Germany,  France,  and  England  have  all  gone 
into  technical  training,  and  are  training  men  for  decorative  work  in 
all  lines,  in  the  jewelry  line  as  well  as  all  others,  in  all  the  luxuries. 
Now,  that  puts  us  at  a  disadvantage.  During  the  last  six  months 
there  was  not  a  jeweler  in  Newai^  that  would  not  have  put  on 
more  hands  if  they  had  been  to  be  had;  but  when  this  financial 
depression  struck 'us  in  October  and  things  began  to  look  as  though 
there  might  be  a  slack  time  before  us,  I  should  think  as  many  as  ten 
or  a  dozen  of  our  finest  workmen  took  the  first  ship  right  back  to 
Paris.  The  result  is  that  there  is  always  a  scarcity  of  labor  when 
you  need  increased  production,  and  to  attempt  anything  like  restrict- 
mg  hours  of  labor  with  us  would  be  almost  suicidal.  You  take  it 
at  a  time  when  Tiffany  or  some  of  the  large  jewelers  of  the  country 
require  something  for  a  wedding,  or  when  Tiffany  in  the  shop  at 
Forest  Hills  is  making  a  silver  service  for  one  of  the  war  ships, 
or  something  of  that  kind;  it  must  be  done,  and  it  must  be  done  on 
time.  There  is  no  use  talking  about  working  eight  hours  only.  All 
such  work  as  we  do,  done  by  ftie  hour,  piecework,  is  infinitesimal.  It 
can  not  be  done,  because  the  worK  is  so  entirely  different.  It  is 
work  of  an  artistic  character.  Those  men  are  delighted  to  work. 
They  would  not  object  at  all  to  working  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  if 
they  were  interested  and  inspired ;  they  would  do  it  with  the  great- 
est pleasure. 

And  you  take  it  in  a  time  of  depression  like  this;  what  are  you 
going  to  do?  The  men  must  have  part  time,  a  very  large  majority 
of  them.  This  fall,  if  there  should  be  a  revival  a  month  or  two  later, 
do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  those  men  would  not  be  delighted  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours?  They  would  be  only  too  glad  to  do 
so.  And  while  in  the  aggregate  there  are  a  large  number  of  these 
men,  so  far  as  I  know,  from  personal  intercourse  with  our  own  men. 
I  know  that  they  are  almost  all  vigorously  opposed  to  this  sort  oi 
thing.  Like  Mr.  Jenkinson,  we  run  an  open.  shop.  Our  factory 
has  been  running  for  sixty-odd  years,  and  we  have  never  had  the 
slightest  friction  with  our  employees,  never  a  strike,  never  a  serious 
accident  in  all  those  years.  1  know  the  men  in  the  shoj)  by  name, 
and  our  relations  are  exceedingly  cordial.  Why  the  United  Statas 
Government  should  attempt  anything  paternal,  saying  to  a  man,  "  It 
is  a  crime  for  you  to  work,  absolutely  wrong;  you  will  be  fined  if 
you  do ;  you  must  not  work  if  you  want  to,"  is  one  of  the  things  we 
can  not  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Yo  do  not  understand  that  this  bill  is  intended 
to  apply  to  anything  except  work  for  the  Government? 
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Mr.  Howe.  I  do  not  understand  it,  sir;  but  I  understand  that  if 
the  eight-hour  law  becomes  a  general  law  of  manufacture,  it  will 
have  its  effect  on  our  men  just  exactly  as  it  has  on  everyone  else, 
and  I  understand  that  if  you  cripple  the  staple  lines  of  the  country 
you  wipe  us  out.  Our  interest  is  the  keenest  and  greatest  in  the 
freedom  of  able-bodied  men  to  decide  all  those  things  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Haskins.  You  understand  that  this  bill  applies  only  to  Gov- 
ernment contracts? 

Mr.  Howe.  Yes ;  to  those  making  goods  for  Government  contracts ; 
but  you  are  opening  all  sorts  of  questions  there.  The  question  comes 
up  instantly  whether  a  silver  service  such  as  would  be  made  for  a  man- 
of-war  is  regular  goods.  It  is  not  regular  at  all.  Would  that  mean 
a  representative  would  be  put  in  Tiffany's  factory  at  Forest  Hills 
to  superintend  that  ?  They  work  ten  hours  a  day  up  there.  If  you 
say  that  their  men  should  work  only  eight  hours,  why,  they  would 
not  touch  it.  Or  take  the  Graham  Company,  in  Providence,  with 
2,500  or  3,000  employees  doing  that  work;  could  they  do  that  sort, 
of  thing?  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  within  the  possibilities.  You  do 
affect  us  in  a  very  marked  degree,  although  it  is  an  indirect  effect. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  introduce  next  Mr.  Crane,  of  the  Arlington 
Manufacturing  Company. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  EDWAED  N.   CRANE,  VICE-PBESIDENT  OF 
THE  ARLINGTON  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Crane.  Gentlemen,  my  position  here  is  rather  peculiar.  We 
make  very  few  goods  for  the  Government.  The  quantity  is  so  in- 
significant that  I  do  not  appear  at  all  in  behalf  of  an  individual 
company.  I  am  simply  coining  here  from  the  board  of  trade.  We 
can  settle  the  matter  very  quickly  as  far  as  the  Arlington  Company 
is  concerned ;  we  would  not  make  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods  for  the 
Government,  and  I  would  like  to  explain  why.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  make  any  article.s  for  the  Government  under  the  condi- 
tions which  are  imposed  bv  this  bill.  I  might  explain,  perhaps,  by 
illustrating  what  we  do.  The  goods  we  manufacture  are  commonly 
known — the  material  is  commonly  known — as  *'  celluloid."  It  is  a 
chemical  compound,  but  requires  in  its  manufacture  a  very  compli- 
cated number  of  processes.  Now,  the  little  article  we  make  for  the 
Government  is  a  recording  disk  or  wheel,  which  is  made  at  the  solici- 
tation of  the  Government  and  not  from  any  solicitation  of  ours,  be- 
cause it  is  an  insignificant  matter;  but  the  material  is  desirable  for 
that  purpose.  They  asked  us  if  we  could  make  this  article.  It  is 
a  part  of  a  larger  machine,  and  an  important  macliine,  I  presume, 
because  it  was  fight 'and  noncorrosive  and  impervious  to  water  and 
could  be  made  of  the  proper  colors,  whatever  they  might  want:  and 
and  for  many  reasons  it  was  desirable  to  them,  and  we  were  very 
glad  to  do  that  and  make  the  article.  The  very  basis  of  our  business 
is  conversion  of  cotton  fiber  into  a  form  so  that  it  may  be  properly 
treated,  and  that  is  in  the  form  of  tissue  paper.  The  capacity  of 
that  mill  is  our  daily  product.  It  is  so  arranged  that  every  day  it 
will  turn  out  the  amount  that  we  use;  not  that  amount  we  use  the 
next  day,  but  that  is  the  capacity  of  the  mill — our  daily  product. 
That  must  be  made  continuouslv,  and  the  workmen  are  formed  in 
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two  shifts,  a  night  force  and  a  day  force,  and  you  know  the  conditions 
of  paper  making — ^the  way  it  must  be  continuous,  day  and  night. 
Those  men  work,  as  I  say,  on  two  shifts,  night  and  day,  and  we 
simply  could  not  make  anything  in  that  department  under  an  eight- 
hour  law.  When  it  comes  from  that  department,  it  g:oes  to  the  de- 
partment which  we  call  the  acid  department,  where  it  is  treated. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Could  you  not  have  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each? 

Mr.  Crane.  It  would  cause  us  a  great  deal  more  of  expense  in  labor 
to  produce.  That  product  is  made  now  so  that  we  can  manufacture 
it  to  advantage.  Tlie  men  work  under  good  conditions,  in  a  suburban 
place,  and  they  are  all  very  glad  to  have  the  work,  and  the  work  is 
easy  work,  as  you  might  say — that  is,  it  is  such  work  as  is  ver\'  de- 
sirable— and  it  would  cost  us  50  per  cent  more  if  we  should  make 
those  goods  under  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each.  It  would  be  im- 
practicable for  us  to  do  it.  Now,  when  it  goes  into  what  is  called 
the  acid  department,  a  very  peculiar  process  is  performed  there.  The 
men  work  only  on  fifteen-mmute  shifts;  they  can  not  stand  the  acid 
fumes  for  any  length  of  time.  In  order  to  make  our  output,  they 
start  in  the  morning  at  6  o'clock,  and  that  department  runs  until  7 
o'clock  at  night.  They  do  not  all  work  continuously;  none  of  them 
work  continuously  through  that  time,  possibly.  There  may  be  some 
that  desire  to  do  it  for  some  peculiar  reasons  of  the  process.  So  you 
see  it  would  l)e  simply  impracticable  for  us  to  manufacture  for  the 
Government  anything  that  would  have  to  disrupt  and  interfere  with 
a  pmcess  which  has  been  built  up  through  many  years.  It  would 
simply  upset  our  whole  plans — so  much  so  that  we  would  not  desire 
to  undertake,  and  we  would  not  undertake,  to  make  anything  where 
there  was  some  law  to  come  to  say  to  us,  '*  You  must  make  it  under 
certain  conditions." 

"While  the  product  we  would  make  is  insignificant,  it  seems  to  us 
that  this  is  a  bad  bill  if  it  will  impose  conditions  so  that  persons 
could  not  supply  their  goods,  even  in  a  small  way,  to  the  Government 
The  Government  desires  these  goods.  Why  should  they  not  have 
the  privilege  of  having  them?  And  why  should  not  we  have  the 
privilege  of  selling  them  to  the  Government,  even  in  a  small  way? 
Why  should  not  a  bill  be  so  fair  in  its  provisions  that  it  is  not  onl}'^ 
clearly  set  forth,  but  should  be  beneficial  in  its  character?  Now, 
there  seems  to  be  a  clause  here  which  makes  inoperative  the  first 
part  of  the  bill.  We  do  riot  understand  whether  the  articles  I  have 
mentioned  are  supplies  for  the  Government,  or  an  article  for  the 
Government,  or  what;  and  whether  it  was  or  not,  it  does  not  seem 
to  us  that  a  bill  should  be  so  made  as  to  be  applied  to  only  a  small 
percentage  of  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Can  not  those  articles  you  make  for  the  Govern- 
ment be  purchased  in  the  oj)en  market  ? 

Mr.  Crane.  Oh,  no,  sir;  not  at  all.  They  are  made  on  a  design 
submitted,  a  model  submitted,  by  the  Government;  made  of  our 
material.  People  might  purchase  our  material,  or  they  might  get 
it  from  some  other  manufactui*er  and  might  with  the  same  model 
produce  a  similar  thing,  but  none  of  the  basic  material  that  should 
go  into  those  articles  could  be  made  except  under  the  conditions  I 
have  stated. 
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Mr.  Davenport.  You  will  notice  that  it  is  not  only  goods  bought 
in  open  market,  but  it  says  "  such  materials  or  articles  as  may  usually 
be  bought  in  open  market." 

Mr.  Crane.  That  is  of  course  a  special  article  of  manufacture  and 
could  not  be  made  under  the  present  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Even  if  the  word  "  usually  "  was  not  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Crane.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  make  any  difference  about  that, 
and  I  am  puzzled  to  know,  on  behalf  of  all  the  manufacturers  of 
Newark,  of  our  board  of  trade,  how  this  bill  would  affect  us.  Cer- 
tainly it  seems  to  me  very  injurious  and  confusing,  and  it  would  be 
very  injurious  in  our  estimation.  I  tried  to  find  out  what  per- 
centage of  people  this  bill  would  affect,  or  what  percentage  of 
manufacturers,  rather.  Some  said  95  per  cent  and  some  5  per  cent. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  where  there  is  such  a  wide  diversity  oi  opinion 
as  that  there  must  be  some  confusion  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Emory.  Would  not  the  practical  effect  of  the  operation  of  the 
bill  be  that  you  would  either  have  to  withdraw  from  Government 
contracting  or,  if  you  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the  bill 
applied,  to  stipulate  in  the  contract  in  order  to  protect  its  validity  ? 

Mr.  Crane.  Oh,  certainly ;  if  we  should  receive  an  order  we  would 
simply  say  we  could  not  make  it  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
and  if  they  would  say  we  could  make  it  eliminating  the  provisions, 
we  would  be,  of  course,  very  glad  to  do  anything  to  accommodate 
the  Government,  as  we  are  now,  but  it  could  not  be  made  under  the 
ordinary  methods  of  manufacture. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  HEBBEET  P.  QLEASON. 

Mr.  Gleason.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  directly  interested  in  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  but  the  position  of  the  shoe  manufacturers  is  that, 
in  their  estimation,  it  seeks  to  introduce  an  unwise  and  unnecessary 
disturbing  element  into  the  present  conditions  between  the  employer 
and  the  employee.  The  employees  of  the  shoe  manufacturers  of  Nev7- 
ark  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  sought  to  secure  a  shorter  workday. 
Their  sole  solicitation  has  been  to  get  all  the  work  they  could  and 
to  work  all  the  hours  in  the  day  that  they  could.  Much  of  it  is 
done  by  overtime  work,  and  they  are  all  anxious  to  get  all  the  em- 
ployment they  can  and  do  all  the  work  they  can.  So  far  as  the  bill 
directly  affecting  our  interests  is  concerned,  the  shoe  manufacturing 
interests,  I  do  not  think  that  has  any  bearing  in  the  city  of  Newark, 
because  none  of  them  manufacture  for  the  Government  or  have  ever 
taken  Government-  contracts  or  sought  for  them. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BICHABD  C.  JENEINSON. 

Mr.  Jenkinson.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  gentlemen  asked  a  ques- 
tion, and  after  I  sat  down  I  thought  what  I  might  have  said,  and  I 
want  to  impress  it  on  you  now.  I  was  asked  how  long  our  working 
hours  were,  and  I  told  you  that  for  seven  months  in  the  year  we  had 
fifty-five  hours  a  week  and  for  five  months  in  the  year— May,  June, 
July,  August,  and  September — we  stopped  at  noon  on  Saturday.  It 
occurred  to  me  after  I  sat  down  that  I  ought  to  tell  you  gentlemen 
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this :  A  few  years  ago  we  used  to  start  up  on  the  1st  of  September 
working  the  luU  day  on  Saturday,  and  we  nad  four  months;  then  we 
straightened  it  out  to  the  15th  of  September,  and  we  had  extraordi- 
narily hot  weather  in  the  first  part,  and  then  we  had  an  extraordi- 
narily hot  part  of  the  month  of  September  in  the  latter  part,  and  I 
made  it  five  months  instead .  of  four  months.  Last  year  I  came 
nearer  to  having  trouble  than  I  ever  had  before.  My  men  came  to 
me  and  demanded  that  we  commence  work  after  this  on  the  1st  of 
September,  and  I  said,  "  Send  your  committee  in  to  me  and  I  will 
talk  to  them,"  and  they  did  so,  and  they  came  in  and  I  talked  to  them 
and  told  them  we  would  continue  this  vear  to  the  1st  of  October  the 
shorter  Week,  and  after  that  we  would  consider  it  this  year,  and  it 
will  come  up  again  this  year.  They  do  not  want  less  hours  of  work 
with  us,  in  our  part  of  the  country,  m  our  State,  and  I  think  the  con- 
ditions all  over  the  State  are  the  same.  What  they  want  is  more 
hours  and  more  work  all  the  time.  I  just  wanted  to  impress  upon 
you  that  fact. 

Mr.  Payson.  Can  you  give  the  committee  to  understand  approxi- 
mately how  many  employees  are  engaged  in  manual  labor  m  your 
industries  which  your  board  of  trade  represents?  You  gave  the 
number  of  concerns,  but  nobody  yet  has  an  idea  how  numerous  their 
employees  may  be.    Just  give  it  approximately. 

Mr.  Jenkinson.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  we  have  represented 
in  the  board  of  trade  in  the  city  of  Newark  35,000  employees.  We 
have  plants  ranging  in  number  from  the  ordinary  small  manufactur- 
ing jewelry  plant  or  small  plant  of  any  other  kind,  employing  maybe 
10  skilled  workmen,  up  to  those  employing  5,000  and  6,000.  We  have 
the  larger  manufacturers  and  the  small,  because  our  board  of  trade 
is  one  which  looks  after  the  interests  of  every  manufacturer  in  the 
State. 

Mr.  Payson.  So  far  as  you  know  will  you  state,  or  are  you  pre- 
pared to  state  as  a  fact,  as  to  whether  the  relations  between  the  em- 
ployees and  the  other  firms  with  which  you  are  not  connected  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  to  cordiality  as  between  your  own  employees 
and  yourself? 

Mr.  Jenkinson.  Exactly  the  same.  There  never  was  a  State  or 
never  was  a  conimunity  where  the  conditions  were  better  between 
the  employees  and  the  employers  than  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  as  the  northern  part  of  the  State  is  the  larger  manufacturing 
part,  and  the  glass  industries  of  the  south  represent,  with  the  ship- 
building plants,  the  biggest  manufacturers  of  the  south,  though  they 
are  growing  very  fast  down  there,  I  can  speak  decidedly  for  the 
people  of  the  north,  for,  like  Mr.  Campbell,  I  have  been  president  of 
the  board  of  trade  for  two  terms,  and  I  have  been  very  close  to  the 
manufacturers  and  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  The  best  of 
feeling  exists,  and  we  never  have  had  any  trouble  and  never  have 
had  any  trouble  that  we  had  to  settle.  The  charter  of  our  board  of 
trade  of  Newark,  an  old  charter,  allows  us  to  settle  disputes  among 
the  manufacturers  and  their  employees,  and  we  have  never  had  to 
bring  that  up,  we  have  never  had  to  use  that  clause. 

Mr.  Payson.  You  have  never  had  to  exercise  that  power? 

Mr.  Jenkinson.  We  have  never  had  to  exercise  that  power. 
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Mr.  Payson.  Just  one  thing  further.  For  the  last  three  or  four 
yeai's  have  you  ever  heard  in  your  locality,  ainon^  any  of  these  em- 
ployees, any  expressed  desire,  much  less  a  demand,  for  an  arbitrary 
eight -hour  day? 

Mr.  Jenkinson.  We  have  never  had  anything  of  that  kind,  and, 
as  I  stated  before,  when  I  tried  to  make  them  continue  in  my  employ 
to  work  less  than  the  full  time,  they  demanded  longer  time,  and  X 
think  we  will  compromise  this  year  on  the  15th  of  September  and 
perhaps  on  the  loth  of  May.  I  expect  every  day  to  get  an  applica- 
tion asking  me  not  to  start  slow  hours  on  the  15th  of  May.  We  have 
been  very  fortunate  and  are  working  our  men  full  time,  though  not 
with  the  full  force.  We  have  laid  off  some  of  the  disgruntled  men 
and  some  of  the  employees  who  were  not  the  best,  because  they  were 
dissatisfied  and  we  were;  but  we  are  working  full  time  and  in  some 
cases  piling  up  stock,  and  in  some  cases  extending  credit  in  order  to 
do  so,  where  we  give  a  man  the  privilege  of  taking  four  months 
instead  of  two  months. 

Mr.  Payson.  In  your  representative  capacitv  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  your  opmion  about  one  thing.  Assuming  tnat  some  people  whose 
opinion  is  entitled  to  credit  affirm  that  this  bill  would  reach  in  its 
exceptions  1)5  per  cent  of  Government  contracts;  that  is,  that  there 
would  only  be  5  per  cent  within  it,  and  assuming  that  another  equally 
intelligent  lot  of  people,  lawyers  and  legislatoi-s  and  people  con- 
nected with  the  Departments,  would  assume  and  declare  that  this 
bill  reached  almost  affirmatively  95  per  cent  of  what  the  Government 
would  contract  for;  with  that  diversity  of  opinion  between  people  in 
that  position,  I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  in 
these  times  of  enacting  that  class  of  legislation  affecting  the  working 
people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Jenkinson.  I  do  not  quite  get  at  what  you  want,  but  I  think 
I  do  some  of  it,  and  I  will  answer,  and  if  T  am  not  answering  right 
vou  can  correct  me.  Leave  the  times  out  of  the  question.  W  e  have 
liad  good  times,  and  I  have  shown  you  that  I  am  an  optimist,  because 
I  am  going  right  on,  as  I  have  described. 

Mr.  Payson.  You  look  it. 

Mr.  Jenkinson.  Thank  you:  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  this 
principle  is  entirely  wrong. 

Mr.  Payson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jenkinson.  The  principle  is  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  T  am 
a  man  who  thinks  as  I  know,  what  I  know ;  but  I  am  willing  to  be 
convinced.  Sometimes  my  friends  say  that  I  am  wrong.  But  I  do 
not  consider  that  the  United  States  Government  or  anybody  else  has 
anv  right  to  dictate  to  me  what  I  shall  do  within  my  shop,  and  I  will 
tell  you  why  I  say  so.  I  speak  for  the  manufacturers,  and  the  manu- 
jfacturers  of  northern  New  Jersey,  I  think  every  one  of  them,  will 
agree  with  me.  I  buy  material  three,  four,  and  six  months  ahead, 
and  I  pile  it  up.  I  pay  the  labor  on  that  material  maylie  three  or 
four  months  ahead,  and  sometimes  a  year  ahead,  and  then  those  may 
be  special  goods  and  they  may  be  not,  but  under  this  bill  I  do  not 
understand  where  they  come  in;  but  they  are  my  goods,  and  thev  are 
mine  until  T  get  the  money  for  them,  and  nobody  has  any  right  to 
come  in  and  say  to  me  what  I  shall  do  in  my  own  factory. 

Mr.  Payson.  So  long  as  you  and  your  men  agree  about  it 
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Mr.  Jexkinhon.  I  and  my  men  agree  always. 
Mr.  Payson.  That  answers  my  question. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ABRAHAM  ROTHSCHILD. 

Mr.  KoTHSCHiLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  just  one  point  I  want  to 
mention.  How  would  this  thing  work  in  cases  where  a  man  takes  a 
Government  contract  who  is  not  the  manufacturer  of  these  goods? 
A  man  makes  a  contract  with  the  Government  to  supply  certain 
goods.  He  goes,  then,  and  buys  them  from  the  manufacturer.  The 
manufacturer  does  not  know  that  these  goods  are  intended  for  the 
Government,  because  the  party  making  the  contract  does  not  want 
him  to  know  where  these  goods  go  to  or  what  he  is  doing  with  them. 
That  man  goes  ahead  and  manufactures  his  goods  in  the  usual  way 
and  delivers  them  to  the  party  he  sells  them  to,  and  that  party  is 
supplying  them  to  the  Government  under  a  contract:  and  if  it 
should  turn  out  these  goods  have  not  been  made  in  accordance  with 
this  law,  the  manufacturer,  being  entirely  innocent  of  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  working  for  the  Government,  might  be  subjected  to  the 
penalties  of  that  law.  We  recently  had  a  case  where  we  were  selling 
some  goods  to  a  dealer,  and  we  found  afterwards  that  the  goods  were 
being  sold  to  the  Government.  We  did  not  know  anything  about  it — 
that  is,  they  went  into  Government  work. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Under  this  bill  the  contractor  is  the  man  who  has  to 
see  to  it  that  the  manufacturer  does  not  work  his  men  over  eight 
hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Rothschild.  Suppose  he  does  not  see  to  it?  It  is  the  manu- 
facturer who  makes  the  goods  under  this  bill  that  is  liable? 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  that  straight.  That  is  a  clear  misap- 
prehension. 

Mr.  RoTHScnnj).  As  T  understand  it,  it  is  the  man  who  makes  the 
goods  who  is  liable. 

The  Chairman.  No.  We  will  assume  that  John  Doe  is  the  con- 
tractor and  that  he  buys  the  goods  from  you  and  you  manufacture 
them  for  him,  and  you  have  not  even  the  knowledge  that  he  is  making 
them  for  the  Government.  Now,  where  do  you  get  from  that  bill 
that  it  can  in  any  way  whatever  reach  you  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  What  is  to  prevent  the  contractor  from  coming  back 
with  a  suit  against  the  manufacturer? 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  gives  the  contractor  no  right  of  that  sort. 
One  of  the  criticisms  against  the  bill  is  that  it  does  not  apply  in  that 
sense  and  bind  the  subcontractor. 

Mr.  Rothschild.  It  says  here  in  the  bill : 

Any  contractor  or  subcontractor  aggrieved  by  the  withholding  of  any  penalty 
as  hereinbefore  provided  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment making  the  contract,  etc. 

So  it  does  show  that  the  subcontractor  is  interested.  I  simply 
make  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Haskixs.  The  c<mtractor  may  make  a  contract  with  a  subcon- 
tractor that  he  shall  see  to  it  that  his  meii  do  not  work  but  eight  hours 
a  day. 

Mr.  Ross.  There,  again,  the  contractor  may  have  a  limited  time, 
and  he  may  know  that  he  can  procure  these  goods  in  the  open  market, 
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and  he  will  take  the  ready-made  goods,  and  the  manufacturer  will 
not  know  all  these  facts. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  contract  between  the  Government  and 
a  subcontractor. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  PETES  CAMPBELL,  PBESIBENT  OF  TEE 
BOABD  OF  TBADE  OF  ITEWABE,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  before  we  close,  as 
representing  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Newark  and  as  being  its  presi- 
dent, I  would  mention  one  or  two  questions  which  have  arisen  in 
talking  with  the  men  who  have  spoken  before  you.  Mr.  Jenkinson 
said  we  represented  about  35,000  employees,  I  think.  I  think  Mr. 
Jenkinson  has  underestimated  that  by  a  good  bit.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Newark  represents  not  less  than  60,000  employees. 
I  want  to  read  from  a  statement  I  have  here  to  show  what  we  repre- 
sent, and  I  should  think  the  values  have  been  increased  at  least  50 
per  cent  since  1904,  when  this  statement  was  prepared.  We  had  forty 
different  lines  of  manufactures  which  produced  each  from  $1,000,000 
to  $20,000,000.  In  smelting  and  refining  we  produced  upward  of 
$20,000,000,  in  machine  shops  $0,000,000,  in  varnishes  $2,500,000,  in 
iron  and  steel  $1,500,000,  in  celluloid  $2,500,000,  and  so  on.  So  that 
you  will  see  that  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Newark  is  representing  those 
industries ;  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  Mr.  Jenkinson  has  said,  repre- 
sents manufacturers  who  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  their  work- 
men. We  have  been  free  from  that.  In  the  industry  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  we  employ  about  1,000  men,  and  in  twenty 
years  we  have  not  had  a  single  issue.  We  have  men  with  us  who 
commenced  business  with  us.  If  we  worked  a  ten-hour  day,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  in  many  cases  to  make  our  goods  and  sell  them 
at  present  prices.  We  manufacture  a  lot  of  goods  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  under  the  schedule  these  goods  are  made  special ;  they  are 
made  under  a  special  schedule,  special  composition,  special  work, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  run  these  on  eight  hours,  because, 
like  Mr.  Rothschild,  we  have  got  to  continue  until  the  work  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  peculiarities  of  each  industry  require  to  be  studied. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  shortening  the  hours  on  Government 
work  ?  Of  course  the  effect  would  be  that  manufacturers  would  turn 
down  Government  orders,  or  else  charge  such  a  price  that  it  would 
be  too  high,  and  it  would  be  extravagant  for  the  Government.  The 
effect  of  that  would  be  to  throw  the  business  away  from  the  domestic 
manufacturer  and  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer ;  because  I  understand  that  it  is  a  law  that  the  United  States 
Government  must  be  free  to  buy  its  products  wherever  it  can,  in  what- 
ever country  it  may  be.  Now,  sir,  why  should  we  wish  in  our  own 
country  to  tnrottle  the  domestic  manufacturer  when  we  have  no  power 
to  throttle  the  men  outside  of  our  own  country  ?  That  does  not  seem 
to  me  right. 

Then  another  thing,  why  should  we  ask  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  increase  thccost  of  its  products?  Who  pays  for  it? 
The  farmer  out  in  the  outlying  districts  who  can  not  work  the  eight 
hours.  He  is  the  man  who  is  paying  the  largest  portion  of  the  taxa- 
tion.   Why  do  we  ask  him  to  pay  more,  when  he  can  not  apply  the 
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eight-hour  system  ?    He  has  to  reap  his  hay  and  the  produce  to  feed 
the  United  States  Army  on  some  other  system  than  eight  hours. 

Then  there  is  the  undesirabilitv  of  this,  i  It  is  a  most  undesirable 
measure.  If  the  manufacturers  liave  agreed  on  certain  things  with 
their  operators,  and  are  now  at  peace  with  them,  why  do  we  want  to 
disturb  these  conditions?  The  country  is  OTowing  and  our  manu- 
facturers are  increasing  to  such  an  extent  that  we  have  got  to  seek 
a  foreign  field.  How  are  we  going  to  do  it?  Germany,  for  instance, 
is  a  live  country.  Her  manufacturers  are  keen  people.  They  are 
coming  to  these  shores  of  ours,  and  the  manufacturer  of  to-day' finds 
that  he  is  getting  keen  competition  from  abroad.  These  nien  are 
seeking  foreign  markets,  and  how  are  we  to  meet  them?  On  price? 
If  we  increase  the  price  here,  how  are  we  going  to  enter  the  foreign 
markets?  It  is  impossible.  The  Englishman  has  all  the  experience 
of  the  ages  behind  him  and  all  the  accomplishment  of  the  years 
behind  him.  We  have  got  to  meet  these  men  in  the  foreign  markets, 
and  there  is  not  a  man  here  to-day  who  is  not  trying  to  open  his  doors 
and  get  into  the  foreign  markets.  Our  product  is  large,  and  we 
must  get  the  foreign  market.  This  may  seem  a  small  thmg  in  con- 
nection with  the  Government  work.  We  pride  ourselves  on  selling 
things  to  the  Government  and  getting  that  work,  and  it  has  been  a 
godsend  to  us  in  these  dull  times;  but  while  we  have  a  nice  little 
pride  in  supplying  our  own  Government,  and  while  we  do  not  want 
the  Englishman  or  the  German  to  come  in  and  supply  battle  ships  to 
the  Government  and  other  things  that  the  Government  needs,  it  surely 
does  not  seem  to  us  wise  that  our  legislators,  of  all  men,  should  try 
to  throttle  our  products  and  increase  our  cost. 

As  representing  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Newark  with 
all  these  industries  behind  us,  our  manufacturers  are  begging  you,* 
petitioning  you,  that  you  give  us  a  chance  to  give  those  men  employ- 
ment and  make  a  living  for  ourselves. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHABLES  0.  BOSS. 

Mr.  Ross.  I  come  before  you  representing  the  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  in  their  behalf,  and  representing  about  600 
manufacturers  throughout  the  State  and  perhaps  employing  some- 
where about  100,000  men  in  all  lines  of  manufacture.  One  of  our 
members,  the  Merganthaler  Linotype  Company,  employs  about  2,000 
men.  The  Government  printing  is  done  by  the  Merganthaler  lino- 
type. I  myself  make  a  machine  for  the  ^avy  Department  or  the 
War  Deoartment  sometimes.  I  do  a  little  somethmg  occasionally 
for  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  All  these  orders  come 
only  at  intervals  of  perhaps  a  year  or  two  or  three  years,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  run  and  do  this  small  amount  of  work 
piecemeal,  as  the  jobs  go  through  the  shop.  Perhaps  only  two  or 
three  hours'  work  a  day  is  .done  on  one  machine  we  are  building  now, 
and  it  will  take  two  or  three  months  to  build  it,  and  if  we  were  Dound 
down  to  eight  hours'  time  a  day  on  that  proposition  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  keep  track  of  it. 

Sfr.  Emery.  What  is  the  character  of  that  machinery  you  are  speak- 
ing of? 

Mr.  Boss.  It  is  for  the  Grovemment  arsenal  at  Dover,  N.  J.  It  is 
a  machine  for  mixing  smokeless  powder.    We  built  some  of  these 
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machines  for  the  Dupont  Powder  Company  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Spanish  war,  and  we  kept  those  in  repair,  and  they  had  been  pur- 
chased in  part  from  German  manufacturers;  and  then  the  German 
manufacturers  came  over  here  and  established  works  in  the  We^st, 
and  we  have  been  trying  to  get  orders  for  that  work  and  we  have  suc- 
ceede-d,  based  on*  the  designs  suiting  the  Department  and  being  a 
little  lower  in  price. 

Mr.  Emery.  That  is,  the  machines  you  are  manufacturing  are  the 
first  of  their  kind  made  in  this  country  for  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes ;  thev  are  the  first  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Emery.  Therefore  they  had  been  made  in  (iermany? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes ;  theretofore  they  had  l)een  made  in  Germany.  For 
the  War  Department  we  have  made  paint  machinery,  used  for  mak- 
ing paint  and  putty  used  on  the  war  vessels.  We  put  up  one  for 
the  New  York  Navy- Yard,  and  that  was  successful  and  they  ordered 
others  and  we  took  our  chance  in  competition  with  others.  The  com- 
petition is  very  keen  with  our  concern  and  other  manufacturers.  We 
do  sell  some  in  Canada.  We  are  just  shipping  a  small  order  to  Den- 
mark, and  have  sold  some  throughout  England  and  Austria,  so  that 
we  are  in  competition  with  the  foreign  manufacturers  as  well  as  also 
selling  in  Canada.  Then  these  people  came  there  and  started  up  a 
business  in  Canada  and  we  get  np  preference.  Sometimes  the  design 
is  a  little  better.  We  are  working  on  a  nine-hour  basis  and  it  is  all 
we  can  do  to  hold  our  end  up,  ana  having  to  come  down  to  an  eight- 
hour  basis  would  mean  a  loss  of  12  to  15  per  cent  in  our  output,  cutting 
our  plant  down. 

As  I  said  before,  we  have  to  be  extremely  economical,  watching 
every  move,  trying  to  get  a  different  way  of  making,  so  as  to  get  the 
number  of  hours  down,  or  to  make  the  productive  power  of  the  men 
greater.  We  have  to  go  right  out  in  the  open  market  and  get  the  ma- 
terial for  making  these  thmgs.  We  could  not  make  all  the  different 
varieties  of  bolts  and  iron  and  steel  castings,  and  all  the  things  that 
enter  into  the  construction,  and  vsome  of  the  things  have  to  be  made  to 
order  by  the  parties  outside,  so  that,  even  if  we  tried  to  run  our  own 
shop  on  eight  hours,  we  could  not  get  the  materials  to  make  those  ma- 
chines on  the  eight-hour  basis.  It  would  be  impossible.  That  would 
make  it  impossible  for  us  to  do  the  work,  and  the  work  coming  so 
seldom  and  the  orders  being  small,  in  comparison  with  the  general 
business,  in  the  general  custom  of  manufacturing,  it  would  be  almost 
prohibitory,  and  we  would  have  to  let  the  work  go ;  not  that  we  did 
not  want  to  do  it,  not  that  we  did  not  want  to  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  loss  would  be  too  great.  We  could  not  stop  the  other 
work.  It  appears  to  us  and  to  our  members  that  it  is  a  sort  of  class 
legislation ;  that  the  Government  work  would  drift  into  the  hands  of 
a  lew,  who  would  probably  solicit  Government  work  almost  entirely, 
and  these  few  shops  that  might  undertake  it  would  not  have  the  ex- 
perience of  the  general  manufacturer,  and  .could  not  gain  the  knDwl- 
edge,  because  when  you  are  working  for  a  general  manufacturer  all 
the  time,  he  is  criticising  your  work  all  the  time,  and  the  Government 
would  lose  the  value  of  this  experience.  All  manufacturers  are  try- 
ing to  improve  processes  to  make  good  better,  and  if  you  concentrated 
in  a  few  hands  all  the  Government  work,  the  Government  would  lose 
all  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  these  different  people  and  the 
different  manufacturers.    We  think  that  our  employees  have  a  right 
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to  work  for  the  Government,  and  we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  work 
for  the  Government,  and  we  feel  that  there  should  be  no  favored  class, 
no  few  people  should  have  the  right  to  get  the  limited  amount  of  work 
and  be  favored  in  this  respect ;  and  as  these  gentlemen  said  before,  it 
increases  the  burden  of  taxation  and  cost,  and  it  increases  the  cost  to 
the  Government  from  25  to  50  per  cent  on  the  things  that  it  buys. 

Another  item  would  be  this.  We  have  sometimes  machines  nartly 
finished  or  almost  finished,  which  the  Government  can  use,  and  they 
want  them  auickly,  ,and  it  would  bar  us  from  furnishing  these  ma- 
chines, and  the  Government  would  be  financially  damaged,  and  per- 
haps there  would  be  a  loss  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  machines  which  were  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  law  would  be  dictating  to  the  manufacturer 
what  he  should  do  in  his  own  shop,  dictating  to  his  employees  how 
many  hours  they  should  work,  and  we  feel  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  work  any  number  of  hours.  It  would  result,  perhaps,  in  in- 
dolence, and  would  reduce,  undoubtedly,  the  producing  power  of  the 
manufacturers  throughout  the  United  States  20  per  cent,  and  that 
would  be  a  loss  to  the  entire  country.  We  would  have  the  capital 
lying  idle  that  ought  to  be  earning. 

Mr.  Emery.  I  understood  you  to  state  that  at  the  present  time,  in 
the  manufacture  of  powder-making  machinery  to  which  you  referred, 
you  are  meeting  the  competition  of  the  German  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Emery.  Would  you  be  able,  under  the  requirements  of  this 
bill;  to  meet  that  competition  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  No,  sir^  we  would  not.  In  the  first  place,  we  pay 
higher  wages,  very  much  higher,  than  they  do.  As  you  will  find 
from  the  Government  tables,  we  pay  at  least  50  to  60  per  cent  more 
for  the  labor  done  here  than  is  paid  in  Germany,  and  they  would 
have  the  advantage  of  longer  hours  and  cheaper  labor  to  build  these 
machines. 

Mr.  E31ERY.  The  effect  of  this  bill  upon  your  particular  industry 
would  be  to  turn  that  business  back  to  the  German  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Ross:  To  turn  that  over  to  the  German  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Emery.  Are  the  relations  between  yourself  and  your  employees 
at  present  pleasant  or  otherwise '( 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes,  sir;  and  always  have  been. 

Mr.  Emery.  Is  that  the  general  condition  prevailing  among  the 
members  of  the  association  which  you  represent? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  strikes  or  any  discus- 
sions at  all  in  labor  matters. 

Mr.  Emery.  Have  you  ever  known  in  your  own  experience  as  a 
manufacturer,  or  within  your  knowledge  as  a  member  of  your  as- 
sociation, of  a  request  or  a  demand  bein^  made  either  upon  you  or 
other  members  of  ;irour  association  for  a  rigid  eight-hour  law  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  No,  sir ;  never. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  T.  PIKCKNET  HENDEBSON  ADAMS. 

Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the  Ver- 
mont Slate  Operators'  Association,  and  I  also  represent  the  National 
Slate  Manufacturers'  Association.     The  slate  industry  is  a  peculiar 
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one.  It  does  not  take  in  very  many  manufacturers  throughout  thr 
countr}'.  Tliere  are  only  a  few  States,  in  fact,  where  slate  is  found. 
The  Government  buys  auite  a  good  deal  of  slate  for  structural  work, 
switchboards  and  platiorms,  stair  treads,  wainscoting,  baseboatds, 
and  so  forth.  If  we  should  work  eight  hours  only,  whereas  we  work 
ten  to-day,  we  would  be  compelled  when  on  a  Government  contract 
to  simply  take  one  individual  stone  and  run  it  right  straight  through 
the  mill,  working  but  one  man  on  that  stone,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  when  we  are  working  our  mill  under  ordinary  conditions  we  are 

gutting  through  about  eight  or  ten,  or  possibly  a  dozen,  different  or- 
ers.  nHien  a  stone  comes  into  the  mill  it  has  to  be  sawed  to  the  size 
that  is  most  advantageous.  It  can  not  be  sawed  to,  we  will  siiy,  just  a 
Government  size,  but  it  must  be  sawed  to  any  size  for  which  we  have 
an  order  at  that  time  for  which  it  is  most  advantageous,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  there  is  not  enough  profit  in  the  slate  business  to  war- 
rant doing  it  in  any  other  way.  At  the  present  time  the  prices  of 
slate  are  just  as  high  as  the  slate  will  stand.  The  moment  we  raise 
the  prices  we  are  in  competition  with  marble,  the  cheaper  grades  of 
marble,  and  a  good  many  n^anufacturers  throughout  the  country 
would  prefer  the  marble.  In  putting  through  a  Goverimient  contract 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  taking  the  slate  product  out  of  the 
quarries,  bringing  it  down  to  the  mill,  cutting  it  to  the  specifications 
as  required  by  the  Government,  and  doing  our  other  work  on  the  ten- 
hour  basis.  The  Government  specifications  are  very  carefully  planned. 
We  can  not  take  any  ordinan-  stone  and  cut  it  to  size  and  apply  it  on 
the  Government  contract.  The  Government  states  specifically  that 
the  stone  must  be  of  such  a  thickness  and  such  a  color,  free  from 
foreign  substances,  and  it  sometimes  specifies  that  it  shall  be  Vermont 
slate,  or  it  would  specify  that  it  shall  oe  Maine  slate.  They  have  dif- 
ferent specifications.  You  can  not  go  out  in  the  market  and  buy  the 
date;  you  have  to  manufacture  it  on  these  specifications  and  no  others. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  roofing  slates,  which  the  Government  also  buys.  I 
think  that  the  black-slate  manufacturers  would  be  brought  in  compe- 
tition eventually  with  slate  coming  from  Wales.  In  Wales  they  have 
huge  quarries,  and  Lord  Pendon's  quarries  are  producing  more  slate 
than  can  be  sold  in  England  and  the  English  possessions.  That  slate 
certainly  would  come  over  here  if  we  could  not  produce  our  slate 
cheaper  than  they  can.  The  cost  of  labor  to  them  is  far  less  than  it  is 
with  us.  The  cost  of  labor  has  been  going  up  steadily,  and  we  have 
reached  just  about  the  limit,  I  think.  We  ciin  not  increase  the  pric^ 
of  slate;  we  must  simply  leave  it  where  it  is,  gentlemen.  And  I  want 
to  say  that  we  consider  that  this  bill  will  really  infringe  on  our  rights. 
We  feel  that  we  should  lx»  permitted  to  sell  to  the  Government ;  we 
feel  that  we  should  not  be  forced  to  any  si>ecific  length  of  working 
hours.  We  would  prefer  to  leave  it  to  our  own  men.  At  the  present 
time  all  the  fields  are  working  more  than  eight  hours.  Most  of  the 
slate,  I  would  say  here,  is  produced  in  Pennsylvania,  in  New  York 
State,  Vermont,  Maine,  Maryland,  and  Virgmia.  I  say  Maryland;  it 
is  almost  in  Pennsylvania ;  it  is  right  on  the  line.     In  every  State  they 

are  working  ten  hours,  with  the  exception  of  one  district  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  known  as  the  Bunker  district,  where  they 

are  working  nine  hours. 

Mr.  Emery.  Are  those  the  hours  in  the  manufacture  or  in  the 

quarries  ? 
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Mr.  Adams.  Both.  They  all  worked  eleven  hours  until,  I  believe, 
a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Emery.  Can  you  state,  in  passing,  the  approximate  number  of 
employees  working  for  members  of  the  national  association  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  do  not  think  I  am  qualified  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Emert.  Even  approximately? 

Mr.  Adams.  No;  I  would  not  like  to  say  that.  Our  association  is 
a  very  young  one,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  just  how  many  mem- 
bers it  has. 

Mr.  Emert.  It  has  a  large  number,  though? 

Mr.  Adams.  Oh,  yes;  a  very  large  number.  I  should  say  probably 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  is  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  capital  in- 
vested in  all  the  slate  in  those  States,  and  probably  the  number  of 
men  would  be  70  per  cent  of  all  the  slate  workers. 

Mr.  Emery.  And  the  association  practically  represents  all  the 
sources  of  the  supply  of  slate? 

Mr.  Adams.  Practically,  yes,  sir ;  all  the  main  ones.  There  is  slate 
found  in  two  or  three  other  States,  but  the  quantity  is  so  small  that 
it  does  not  amount  to  anything.  Perhaps  one  man  will  have  one 
quarry  in  a  State,  or  something  of  that  sort.  It  has  not  been  de- 
veloped in  the  other  States. 

Mr.  Emery.  The  industry  is  one  which  is  now  only  in  the  period 
of  development  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  Oh,  yes;  but  at  the  same  time  in  the  State  of  Maine 
it  has  probably  reached  its  full  development ;  that  is,  there  will  prob- 
ably be  no  more  companies  springing  up.  Those  companies  that 
have  the  (quarries  there  probably  have  auite  a  lot  of  supply,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  doubt  whether  there  will  be  other  companies  coming 
in  there,  because  as  I  understand  it  the  inducement  is  not  sufficient. 

Mr.  Haskins.  In  how  many  different  towns  in  Vermont  is  slate 
found  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  In  Fair  Haven,  Poultney,  Castleton,  Northfield,  West 
Firth,  and  I  do  not  know  if  there  are  any  down  in  the  Middleton 
township  or  not. 

Mr.  IIaskins.  Then  in  New  York  State,  also? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes ;  in  New  York  State,  in  Granville. 

Mr.  Haskins.  How  many  men  are  there  employed  in  that  in- 
dustry ? 

Mr.  Adams.  In  the  Vermont  field  ? 

Mr.  Haskins.  In  the  Vermont  field  and  Granville  and  Washing- 
ton, in  that  big  section. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  should  say  4,000.  A  large  mill,  so  to  speak,  would 
only  emplov  30  men,  gentlemen,  so  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  large- 
sized  machines  which  we  use. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Roofing  slate,  such  as  the  Government  requires  for 
buildings,  could  be  purchased  in  the  open  market,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  Adams.  Can  that  be  bought  in  the  open  market? 

Mr.  Haskins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adams.  No  ;  I  should  not  think  it  could  be.  It  would  have  to 
be  on  Government  specifications,  and  people  do  not  keep  those  in 
stock. 

Mr.  Haskins.  They  have  a  particular  size  of  slate  and  a  particular 
color? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Haskins.  And  a  particular  thickness? 

Mr.  Adams.  A  particular  size,  color,  and  thickness.  For  instance, 
the  specifications  might  read  this  way :  Five  hundred  squares  of  No. 
1,  unfading  green  slate,  three-sixteenths  thick,  and  size  20  by  10;  or 
it  might  read:  Quarter-inch — or  whatever  it  is — Borden  counter- 
sim. 

Mr.  Haskiks.  Are  those  slates  inspected  by  some  Government  in- 
spector before  they  are  accepted  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes ;  before  they  are  accepted,  but  not  before  they  are 
shipped.  Yes,  indeed;  they  are  very  particular  with  them.  The 
least  little  flaw  on  a  Government  job  is  usually  detected. 

On  behalf  of  these  two  associations  that  I  represent  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  to  consider  the  bill  in  reference  to  our  business  interests, 
which  are  really  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Haskins.   i  ou  work  ten  hours,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  Ten  hours  a  day ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Do  you  work  overtime? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes;  we  work  overtime  sometimes. 
.  Mr.  Haskins.  Do  the  men  want  to  work  overtime,  or  do  you  require 
them  to? 

Mr.  Adams.  We  never  require  them.  We  ask  them  sometimes  if 
they  would  like  to  work  overtime,  and  the  answer  almost  invariably 
is  yes. 

Mr.  Emery.  Has  any  request  or  demand  ever  been  made  upon  you, 
or  upon  the  State  or  the  national  association,  so  far  as  you  mow,  for 
a  rigid  eight-hour  day  in  that  industry  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  Not  for  an  eight-hour  day;  no,  sir;  not  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Mr.  Haskins.  Do  vou  think  your  men  would  acquiesce  willingly 
in  an  eight-hour  day  i 

Mr.  ^AMS.  The  men  we  have  working  for  us  to-day,  I  can  assure 
you,  would  not  acquiesce.  In  fact,  if  I  had  showed  them  this  bill,  I 
know  that  they  would  have  asked  me  very  strongly  to  oppose  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  D.  FOEBES. 

JVtr.  Forbes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  business  is  that  of 
manufacturing  auxiliary  machinery  for  ships  and  high-speed  engines. 
I  have  been  in  the  busmess  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  the  past  sixteen 
years.  I  have  in  my  employ  men  who  came  with  me  the  first  day 
that  I  opened  my  shop.  I  have  come  here  to  protest  against  this  bill 
as  a  manufacturer,  and  to  protest  against  it  as  it  is  something  that 
the  workmen  do  not  want,  and  I  can  not  approve  it.  Some  years  ago. 
as  one  interested  in  education,  as  a  member  of  the  State  board  or 
education  of  New  Jersey,  and  as  vice-president  of  our  local  manual- 
training  school,  I  got  the  idea  that  men  were  overworked ;  that  they 
did  not  have  time  enough  to  improve  their  minds.  I  thought  it  over, 
and  finally  I  posted  a  notice  in  my  shop  that  after  a  certam  date  we 
would  work  nine  hours  a  day.  I  iJegan  the  nine-hour  work,  and  after 
two  weeks  or  a  little  more  my  worfanen  came  to  me  through  a  repre- 
sentative and  said :  "  Mr.  Forbes,  this  nine-hour  day  is  not  satisfac- 
tory to  us  as  we  work  it  at  all.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for 
thinking  of  us,  but  we  would  like  to  have  some  other  arrangement;  a 
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half  an  hour  later  in  the  morning  and  a  half  an  hour  earlier  at  night 
splits  up  the  time  and  it  is  of  no  value  to  us."  I  said :  "  What  do  you 
want?"  They  said:  "You  make  a  fifty- four  hour  a  week  system. 
We  would  be  glad  to  work  fifty-five  hours  at  the  same  price,  provided 

Jou  work  ten  hours  a  day  and  stop  at  12  o'clock  on  Saturday.  When 
had  thought  it  over  I  said :  "  That  is  very  good,  but  fifty-five  hours 
a  week  is  not  fifty-four  hours  a  week.  I  propose  to  try  the  fifty-four 
hours,  and  you  will  work  ten  hours  a  day,  and  we  will  stop'  at  11 
o'clock  on  Saturday;"  and  we  have  done  that  ever  since,  and  it  is 
highly  satisfactory.  That  proves  to  you  that  the  idea  of  the  bill 
being  so  good  for  the  workman  is  not  a  correct  conception  of  the  fact. 
I  worked  all  over  the  world.  I  was  bom  in  the  iJnited  States  and 
I  was  brought  up  .abroad,  and  I  worked  on  the  Continent  and  in 
Scotland  and  England,  and  I  know  workingmen.  Besides  being  a 
graduate  of  a  technical  school,  I  learned  my  trade  at  the  bench  and 
learned  it  by  skinned  knuckles  and  hard  work,  and  I  know  what  it 
is  to  earn  wages  and  get  along.  I  have  always  been  interested  in 
education,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  had  an  education,  I  have  al- 
most invariably  had  night  schools  of  my  own,  not  charging  anything, 
but  merely  to  assist  those  in  the  shop,  my  fellow  workmen,  to  a  better 
understanding  of  their  work.  I  argued,  gentlemen,  that  on  the  nine- 
hour  system  my  evening  school  in  Hob(^en  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  the  men  who  desired  to  know  more,  who  wanted  to  lift  them- 
selves up  and  get  knowledge  and  get  along.  Outside  of  noticing  a 
verv  great  increase  in  the  support  of  the  national  game  of  baseball, 
ana  an  additional  support  to  tne  saloons,  I  have  seen  no  result  from 
the  nine-hour  day,  none  whatever. 

I  work  for  the  Government,  for  the  United  States  Navy.  The 
United  States  Navy,  as  you  well  understand,  is  conducted  on  a  system 
of  bureaus.  If  I  take  a  contract  from  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  to- 
day that  bill  would  not  quite  apply  to  me,  because  that  Dureau  says 
to  me,  "  Mr.  Forbes,  we  wish  an  electric-light  engine  such  as  you  fur-, 
nished  to  the  Connecticut ^'^^  or  such  as  we  furnished  to  other  ships; 
and  I  can  go  out  in  the  open  market  and  I  can  buy  a  g[reat  deal  of 
what  goes  into  that  engine.  They  do  not  make  any  provision  for  the 
quality  of  the  material;  they  look  absolutely  to  results.  I  therefore 
would  go  put  and  buy  fittings  and  put  them  in  the  engine,  and  as  long 
as  the  engine  functions  and  meets  the  specifications  and  other  things, 
which  are  very  light,  it  is  all  right.  If  the  Bureau  of  Construction 
and  Repair  or  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  asks  me  to  build,  as 
I  am  now  building  for  the  destroyers,  certain  engines,  they  specify 
every  single  detail,  and  they  are  very  exacting,  and  that  makes  their 
work  very  expensive.  For  example,  in  building  them  some  ice  ma- 
chines, I  paid  the  Midvale  Steel  Companv  $417  for  a  crank.  I  paid 
to  McDougal  &  Potter,  of  New  York,  tor  the  same  crank  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  quite  an  exacting  corporation,  arid  getting 

;ood  stuff,  $60  for  the  same  thing.    That  illustrates  the  principle. 

Tow,  it  is  self-evident  that  if  I  want  to  continue  in  Government  work 
under  a  system  which  says  to  me  that  I  must  work  only  eight  hours 
on  Government  work,  I  will  have  to  discard  my  commercial  work.  I 
could  not  make  any  ice  machines  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company  or 
anybody  else. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  put  in  the  record  a  little  more  in 
detail  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  those  cranks? 
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Mr.  Forbes.  Will  you  permit  me  to  do  that  a  moment  later  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Forbes.  I  would  therefore  have  to  throw  away  my  commercial 
work,  and  my  Government  work  has  run  as  high  in  some  years  as  80 
per  cent  of  my  possible  product  and  has  dropped  as  low  as  10  per 
cent.  It  is  generally  with  the  Government  a  feast  or  a  famine.  Xow, 
why  the  bureaus  differ  in  their  systems  I  can  not  say,  but  they  do; 
but  the  reason  why  that  crank  cost  us  so  much  more  is  this:  In  the 
first  place,  I  have  to  take  about  three  times  as  long  to  make  out  every 
order.  I  have  to  send  nine  sets  of  blueprints  for  that  order.  I  have 
to  go  to  the  people  who  really  know  Government  work  and  beseech 
them — ^beseech  is  the  right  word,  gentlemen — to  make  these  smaller 
articles,  because  they  are  not  very  profitable.  The  forgings,  when 
they  are  not  in  large  quantities  and  are  light,  are  not  very  satisfac- 
tory  in  a  money  way.  They  specify  a  grade  of  steel  which  has  niclcel 
in  it,  which  has  to  be  treated  with  extreme  care.  When  that  order 
goes  in  they  can  do  nothing  until  everything  is  in  proper  order  so 
that  they  can  trace  it.  Every  inspector  there  has  to  put  his  stamp 
upon  it  as  it  goes  through,  ana  when  I  tell  you  the  enormous  price  of 
that  crank  I  add  to  it  the  fact  that  I  was  pretty  nearly  seven  months 
in  getting  those  two  cranks,  and  I  was  about  ten  days  in  getting  the 
one  that  I  furnished  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company. "  That  shows  the 
difference. 

We  are  all  taxpayers.  Your  bill  practically  says  to  us,  "  Put  up 
the  price  of  your  work,  if  you  are  going  to  do  the  Government  work, 
so  much."  llow  much  are  you  going  to  put  it  up  ?  In  my  own  shops 
the  books  will  clearly  show  that  in  the  nrst  three  weeks  when  I  went 
on  eight  hours  I  got  actually  more  work  than  on  the  ten-hour  system. 
That  pleased  me.  I  thought  I  was  on  the  right  road.  I  ^went  to  the 
eight  hours  because  in  my  experience  I  found  that  the  greatest  mis- 
takes made  by  my  concern,  by  me  and  others,  generally  were  made 
after  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  therefore  thought  we  were  work- 
ing the  men  too  long.  I  thought  they  would  keep  up  the  pace  they 
said  they  could,  and  we  would  go  along  on  nine  hours.  Inside  of  two 
months  I  was  doing  just  11  per  cent  more  work.  Now,  you  know, 
you  practical  men,  that  you  can  not  make  a  cent  of  money  on  a 
loose  pulley.  You  have  got  to  keep  your  machine  going  and  pro- 
ducing stuff,  or  you  can  not  make  any  money. 

Referring  again  to  the  cost  of  articles:  If  I  am  furnishing  the 
Bureau  of  Equipment  a  steam  engine  for  driving  their  electric  lights, 
it  is  practically  the  commercial  price  on  that  engine,  barring  the 
.  fact  that  we  have  to  furnish  a  little  more  in  spare  parts,  which  they 
are  of  course  willing  to  pay  for,  and  do  pay  for.  But  when  I  come 
to  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  or  the  Bureau  of  Construction 
and  Repair,  it  goes  up  just  about  200  per  cent.  I  have  illustrated 
that  by  the  instance  or  that  crank.  It  is  the  thing  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  our  Government  shall  get  its  work  well  done,  of  course,, 
and  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  by  this  bill  you  are  asking  us  taxpay- 
ers to  give  up,  according  to  my  figures,  about  11  per  cent  to  maKe 
good. 

Mr.  Emery.  A  moment  ago  you  referred  to  your  nine-hour  day 
and  you  said  you  got  11  per  cent  more  work.  Did  you  mean  less 
work? 
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Ml'.  Forbes.  Xo,  sir;  I  did  not  intend  to  give  that  idea.  T  say  I 
^ot  more  work  for  the  fii-st  two  or  three  weeks,  because  the  men 
started  quickly  and  did  not  stop  so  quickly;  but  they  soon  struck 
their  old  pace,  immediately  afterwards.  The  novelty  wore  off.  and 
it  was  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Emeky.  After  that  you  got  11  per  cent  less? 

Mr.  Forbes.  Yes;  11  per  cent  less.  Iji  my  entire  year  it  showed 
about  11  per  cent.  I  have  had  one  strike  in  my  shop,  but  generally 
I  eet  along  verv  well  with  the  labor  unions,  and  I  get  along  very 
well  with  real  laborers,  too.  I  have  been  among  them.  I  under- 
stand my  business,  and  consequently  we  do  not  have  differences  from 
misunderstandings.  We  understand  what  we  are  talking  about,  as 
we  are  both  machinists.  But  this  bill,  gentlemen,  is  one  that  tends 
toward  a  universal  eight-hour  day.  Everybody  is  to  work  it.  While 
I  have  had  no  direct  demands  made  absolutely,  when  T  was  having 
my  strike  the  committee  told  me  that  they  seriously  objected  to  my 
system  of  working  ten  hours  a  day  and  stopping  at  11  o'clock  on 
Saturday,  because  it  proved-  practically  their  assertions  that  the 
eight-hour  day  would  be  such  a  great  benefit  to  the  workingman. 
In  England  and  Scotland,  overrun  as  they  are  with  labor  organiza- 
tions and  demands,  they  actually  cut  out  of  existence  the  bill  for  a 
universal  eight-hour  day.  There  it  is  in  the  Sun;  that  they  would 
not  consider  it,  and  it  was  sidetracked. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  j^ou  and  I  belong  to  the  same  State.  We  are. 
interested  in  that  State,  and  that  great  industry  near  Camden 
there  is  doing  the  heft  of  its  work  for  the  Government,  as  all  other 
yards  are  that  build  ships,  and  on  the  chest  of  that  just  breathing 
corpse,  the  American  shipbuilding  industry,  you  want  to  imloaa 
another  weight  to  crush  it,  and  let  it  die.  On  the  escutcheon  of  our 
nation  are  the  w^ords  ''  Liberty  and  prosperity."  If  you  introduce 
this  bill  and  carry  it  through  you  are  cutting  off  our  liberty  and 
crushing  our  prosperity,  and  I  beseech  you  as  a  man  who  stands 
among  workmen,  as  a  manufacturer,  not  to  let  it  go  further. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  HK.  GEORGE  R.  HOWE. 

Mr.  Howe.  Will  you  pardon  me  for  just  another  word?  I  have 
been  greatly  interested  in  what  Mr.  Forbes  has  had  to  say.  I  have 
had  the  same  experience  in  our  own  factory.  Three  years  ago  the 
Manufacturing  Jewelers'  Association  of  the  city  of  Newark  decided 
voluntarilv  to  reduce  the  working  hours  to  fifty- four  or  fifty-five 
hours  a  week,  either  to  work  nine  hours  a  day  straight  for  the  five 
days  or  t^n  hours  a  day  for  the  five  days  and  a  five-hour  day  on 
Saturdav.  We  put  that  matter  to  a  vote  by  ballot  of  the  300  hands 
in  our  factory,  and  more  than  two-thirds  majority  said  they  pre- 
ferred ten  hours  a  day.  Thev  said,  ''  We  want  Saturday  afternoon. 
To  give  us  half  an  hour  morning  and  evening  is  of  no  earthly  account 
whatever.  The  jewelers  in  Newark  are  running  on  that  plan,  not 
exceeding  fifty- four  hours  a  week.  AAliere  they  stop  Saturdav  after- 
noon they  really  get  a  little  more.  During  the  six  months  after  our 
force  was  put  on  nine  hours  I  kept  a  most  systematic,  careful  account 
of  the  amount  of  product  produced,  and  I  found  that  our  goods  in- 
creased in  cost  on  the  basis  of  wages  paid  when  the  change  was  in- 
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troduced,  not  taking  into  account  the  advance  in  wages  which  was 
paid  consecutively  during  that  six  months,  just  about  8^  per  cent  over 
what  they  were  when  they  worked  ten  hours. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WALLACE  BOWNET. 

Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here  represent- 
ing the  National  Metal  Trades'  Association.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  branch  of  that  association.  The  general 
body  exists  all  over  the  country,  and  in  the  aggregate  represents,  prob- 
ably, about  100,000  employees.  We  have  been  in  the  habut  of  late  years 
of  getting  along  very  happily  with  labor  unions,  making  contracts  with 
the  unions  representing  their  men,  and  while  we  have  had  more  or 
less  strikes  we  are  gettnig  on  a  better  basis  all  the  time,  and  I  want 
to  say  for  all  of  the  employers  represented  in  this  National  Metal 
Trades'  Association  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
and  for  practically  the  same  reasons  that  have  been  so  ably  put  forth 
here  to-day  by  ditferent  manufacturers,  that  it  will  certainly  result 
in  great  disorder  and  disorganization  of  the  present  manufacturing 
system.  There  are  scattered  over  the  country  some  people  working 
ten  hours,  some  working  nine  hours,  and  some  eight  hours,  and  so  on, 
and  a  great  many  that  are  doing  more  or  less  Government  work ;  and, 
as  has  been  well  said  here,  the  passage  of  that  bill,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  arbitrary  eight-hour  day  with  no  leeway  to  come  and  go 
on,  would  make  it  necessary  for  the  manufacturer  to  choose  as  oe- 
tween  his  Government  work  and  his  commercial  w^ork,  and  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  for  him  to  operate  his  business  systematic- 
ally and  successfully  on  the  two  systems  of  hours,  eight  hours  and 
nine  or  ten  hours. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  personally  I  have  absolutely  no  prejudice 
against  anv  efforts  of  labor  unionism  to  benefit  itself  in  any  waj\  I 
believe  in  labor  unionism,  and  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  all  their 
efforts  to  improve  the  general  conditions,  and  I  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  the  highest  rates  of  wages  and  the  shortest  working  hours  for 
American  workmen  that  are  compatible  with  successful  and  perma- 
nent maintenance  of  business  in  the  United  States  against  all  other 
countries,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  a  ver\%  very  small  majority  of  labor 
unionism  that  is  behind  this  bill,  and  I  do  not  think- it  is  the  great 
laboring  masses  that  are  asking  for  an  arbitrary  eight-hour  day. 
There  are  always  in  all  organizations  some  few  men  that  get  behind 
an  idea  of  that  kind,  and  they  push  it,  and  the  mass  of  the  organiza- 
tion does  not  get  in  very  close  touch  with  such  a  movement,  and 
really  they  do  not  understand  how  it  would  affect  the  industry  of  the 
country  economically.  Able  lawyers  have  read  the  bill,  manufac- 
turer have  read  it,  and  no  doubt  workmen  have  read  it.  But  w^hile 
I  pretend  to  have  no  very  great  penetrative  powers,  I  can  not  under- 
stand how  manufacturers,  workmen,  and  the  Government  could  in- 
telligentlv  carry  out  a  contract  under  that  bill  without  complications 
that  would  almost  inevitably  have  to  be  settled  in  the  courts,  because 
there  are  so  many  ramifications  and  there  are  so  many  technicalities 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  settle  a  dispute  arising  out  of  that  bill 
without  going  to  the  court.  Take  two  manufacturers  getting  into 
trouble  over  that  bill,  and  they  might  sit  down  and  settle  the  thing 
to  suit  themselves,  and  while  it  might  not  be  in  absolute  accordance 
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with  the  law,  they  might  save  themselves  a  lawsuit  in  that  way. 
But  when  the  Govemnient  uiakas  a  contract  and  you  come  to  the 
final  settlement  of  your  bills — and  this  bill  contemplates  holding  up 
payments  due  until  such  questions  are  settled — the  contractor  would 
come  up  against  the  authorities  here  in  Washington  who  have  that 
money  in  hand,  and  he  would  be  told,  "  Well,  we  have  no  authority 
to  say  anything  one  wav  or  the  other,  whether  you  shall  have  this 
money  or  whether  you  shall  not.  We  would  like  to  give  it  to  vou,  but 
we  will  have  to  have  a  court's  decision  in  the  matter  to  clear  our 
skirts."'  I  had  that  happen  in  a  Government  contract  a  few  years 
ago,  whei-e  everybody  representing  the  Government  side  of  the  con- 
tract admitted  that  I  was  entitled  to  the  money  as  a  matter  of  moral 
right,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  technically  they  said  it  must  go 
to  the  Court  of  Claims  to  be  settled ;  and  that  is  about  ten  years  ago, 
and  it  is  still  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  If  that  bill  were  passed,  inside 
of  a  very  few  years  the  Court  of  Claims  would  certainly  be  loaded 
up  with  cases  of  that  kind,  of  money  being  held  up  because  of  a  dis- 
pute over  the  hours,  and  it  could  never  be  settled  outside  of  the  Court 
of  Claims. 

We  object  to  the  bill  on  the  basis  that  it  is  not  intelligible.  We 
can  not  tell  what  it  means.  We  object  to  it  on  the  basis  that  it  cer- 
tainly will  upset  the  present  system  of  industry,  which  is  the  out- 
growth of  evolution,  coming  through  centuries,  almost.  I  want, 
also,  to  oppose  it  particularly  from  an  economic  standpoint.  In  the 
case  of  our  interests,  the  interests  of  the  United  States  a^inst  all 
other  countries  in  industry,  we  have  got  to  take  that  position.  The 
brotherhood  of  man  is  a  very  fine  sentiment,  but  when  it  comes  down 
to  business  we  have  got  to  oppose  all  our  competitors.  The  reduction 
of  hours  of  labor  in  this  country  of  one  hour  per  day  would  mean  a 
reduction  of  at  least  I'i  per  cent.  That  is  just  a  simple  mathematical 
calculation,  the  price  per  hour  remaining  the  same;  and  then  I 
think  from  the  general  upset  that  it  would  make  it  would  make  an 
additional  cost  j^erhaps  of  20  per  cent.  The  export  business  of  this 
country  amounts,  of  course,  as  you  all  know,  to  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  per  year,  and  as  some  of  the  gentlemen  here  have  said,  that 
export  certain  amounts  of  their  goods,  those  goods  are  manufactured 
now  in  competition  with  Germany  and  other  countries,  and  I  know 
that  a  great  majority  of  our  foreign  exports  are  sold  on  a  ver}%  verj' 
fine  margin  of  profit.  In  some  cases  they  are  sold  without  any  profit, 
they  are  the  surplus  production  of  our  mills.  It  is  better  to  sell  them 
to  foreigners  and  bring  the  foreign  money  here  and  keep  our  men 
going  than  it  is  to  knock  the  men  off  and  shut  the  mills  down.  An 
enormous  amount  of  our  foreign  export  trade  is  made  up  of  such 
stuff  as  that.  Now,  suppose  that  we  were  going  to  limit  the  amount 
of  profit  still  further.  A  vast  amount  of  our  export  trade,  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  it,  is  hiinging  on  a  very  thin  margin  of  5  or  10  per 
cent,  possibly,  and  if  you  reduced  the  producing  capacity  of  the  men 
10  per  cent  by  an  arbitrary  regulation  of  the  hours  that  would  add 
to  tne  cost  of  the  goo<ls  10  to  15  Y>er  cent,  it  must  pull  down  an  enor- 
mous part  of  the  export  business  and  destroy  it.  As  one  of  these 
gentlemen  said,  if  you  add  10  or  15  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  his  goods, 
that  he  is  manufacturing  in  competition  with  (Jermany,  he  is  abso- 
lutely wiped  out  of  the  proposition;  he  can  not  do  it.  He  is  only 
one  man  representing:  tens  oi  thousands  of  men  in  this  country. 
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It  has  been  claimed  by  representatives  of  labor  that  we  will  get 
just  as  much  work  in  an  eight-hour  day  as  we  do  in  a  nine-hour  day, 
because  the  men  in  that  shorter  time  will  work  more  efficiently,  and 
their  product  will  be  just  as  large.  That  is  one  of  the  greatest  fal- 
lacies in  the  world,  and  as  you  gentlemen  of  the  committee  possibly 
are  not  manufacturers  I  w^ould  like  to  illustrate  that  in  this  simple 
way.  The  men  are  knocked  off  now  between  12  and  1  o'clock  in  the 
day,  but  this  afternoon  there  will  be  tens  of  thousands  of  machine 
tools  operating  lathes  revolving  a  certain  number  of  times  per  min- 
ute, and  other  machine  tools  making  a  certain  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  those  tools  can  only  produce  so  much  per  hour. 
You  can  not  hurry  them  any  faster.  They  just  produce  so  many 
units  per  hour  or  per  day.  Alongside  of  those  tens  of  thousands  of 
tools  there  are  mechanics  standing,  tending  them,  not  working  v^ry 
laboriously,  either,  but  they  must  be  there  to  attend  to  the  tools. 
You  can  understand  very  easily  that  if  instead  of  all  of  those  tools 
working  up  until  5  o'clock  to-night  they  should  be  laiocked  off  at 
4  o'clock,  even  though  the  laboring  masses  of  the  country  were  will- 
ing to  produce  the  same  amount  in  eight  hours  as  they  have  been 
producing  in  nine  hours,  they  can  not  produce  it  when  those  tools  are 
stopped.  That  enormous  number  of  machine  tools  is  working  in 
this  countiy,  and  if  you  knock  the  men  off  it  would  stop  their  work 
and  produce  a  decrease  to  that  extent ;  and  a  decrease  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  country  has  the  result  of  stopping  the  whole  of  the  tools 
running.  Supposing  we  had  a  universal  eight -hour  day;  that  de- 
crease would  be  something  so  fabulous  that  it  would  astound  you 
if  put  into  figures.  It  would  be  billions  of  dollars  a  year.  We 
do  not  say  that  if  that  was  done  the  manufacturer  w^ould  lose  it  all. 
The  manufacturer  can  not  lose  it  all.  It  will  put  the  manufacturers 
out  of  business;  they  could  not  stand  it.  But  the  loss  must  fall 
upon  some  one,  either  upon  the  consumer  or  the  purchaser  of  the 
goods,  or  upon  the  laboring  masses  by  way  of  reductioti  of  wages. 

There  are  only  two  sides  to  the  question.  If  we  lost  a  great 
amount  of  our  export  business  that  undoubtedly  would  fall  directly 
upon  the  laboring  masses  in  weekly  decreases  in  pay  rolls.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  that.  It  is  illustrated  here  in  our  shipyards  to-day. 
If  conditions  existed  in  this  countrv  that  would  make  shipbuilding 

Possible  on  a  large  scale,  as  it  is  in  fengland  and  Scotland,  we  would 
ave  an  army  of  splendid  workmen  working  in  the  shipyards.  There 
are  a  few  shipyards  running  in  the  country,  and  running  in  deplor- 
able shape.  I  believe  to-day  that  as  a  pure,  simple,  profitable  com- 
mercial proposition,  there  is  not  a  shipyard  on  the  Atlantic  coast  or 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  that  has  got  any  reason  for 
existing  as  a  profit-making  organization.  Xow,  that  is  a  hard  thing 
to  say,  almost,  in  a  country  of  this  kind,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  fact,  that 
if  it  was  brought  down  to  a  cold-blooded  i)roposition  of  settling  up 
and  saying  "  Will  we  run  this  yard  as  a  profit-making  concern,  or 
will  we  shut  it  down,''  they  would  shut  it  down.  They  have  been 
running  on  hopes,  hopes  of  a  subsidy  bill,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
and  they  are  just  running  on  hopes;  and  any  action  on  the  part  of 
the  workmen  or  upon  the  part  of  the  Government  or  upon  the  part 
of  the  manufactui'ers  that  tends  to  increase  our  expense  of  produc- 
tion to-day  is  bound  inevitably  to  work  against  us  all  in  a  loss.  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  to-day  that  the  employer  of  the  country,  while 
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he  is  practically  the  only  man  who  is  here  opposing  this  bill,  can 
afford  to  have  that  eight-hour  bill  pass  better  than  the  working  masses 
of  the  country  can  afford  to  have  it  pass.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
of  that,  because  the  employer  after  all  is  only  the  agent  between  the 
producing  masses  and  the  consuming  masses,  and  he  is  going  to  stay 
there  under  some  conditions.  The  workman  has  got  to  work  and  the 
consumer  has  got  to  consume,  and  the  manufacturer,  whether  his  cost 
is  raised  or  lowered,  is  going  to  stay  under  some  conditions ;  but  it  is 
the  working  masses  that  want  to  be  taken  into  consideraton,  whether 
they  are  gomg  to  earn  three  or  four  additional  billions  of  pay  roll  a 
year.  Certainly,  after  all,  the  prosperity  of  this  country  is  repre- 
sented in  the  pay  rolls  paid  out  in  great  masses  on  Saturday  nights 
to  the  workmen.    The  employer,  if  he  makes  10  or  15  or  20  per  cent 

Erofit,  is  all  right.  He  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  situation.  But 
e  could  be  put  out,  possibly,  without  killing  the  country  altogether. 
But  you  can  not  put  out  millions  of  workmen.  They  furnish  the 
sinew ;  they  furnish  the  whole  business,  and  the  higher  their  pay  rolls 
are  the  better,  no  question  about  it. 

I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  general  tendency  of  increasing  the 
pay  to  the  great  masses  of  the  working  people ;  but  I  am  in  deadly 
opposition  to  anything  that  will  decrease  the  productive  efficiency 
of  the  individual.  As  an  economic  proposition  it  is  a  deadly  policy. 
While  I  have  said  that  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  labor  unionism  as 
a  principle,  I  am  in  flat  opposition  to  a  large  part  of  the  policy  pursued 
bj  labor  unionism ;  and  they  are  not  doing  it  purposely.  The  restric- 
tion of  output,  the  limitation  of  efficiency,  or  anything  that  tends  to 
decrease  the  productive  qualities  of  workmen  is  fatal.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  idiotic  policies  in  the  world.  I  have  discussed  the  question 
hundreds  of  times.  The  man  who  represents  labor  says,  "  We  want 
to  let  these  two  men  work  less  hours,  so  as  to  make  a  place  for  the 
third  man."  That  is  the  theory  upon  which  this  is  based.  Well,  it  is 
simply  mad.  So  that  you  may  understand  it  better  possibly,  we  will 
take  an  area  of  5  acres  in  some  part  of  the  country,  and  we  will  say 
that  we  will  put  five  men  on  those  5  acres  to  produce  something,  dig 
coal  or  farm  it,  or  whatever  you  like,  and  they  do  it  for  some  years 
and  make  a  nice  little  living.  Now,  imagine  some  theoretical  gentle- 
man coming  along,  conscientiously  working  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, and  saying  to  these  five  men  on  these  o  acres,  "  Now,  you 
have  been  working  ten  hours  a  day.  I^et  each  of  you  only  work  nine 
hours  a  day  in  the  future,  and  that  will  make  an  opportunity  for 
another  man,  so  that  we  will  have  six  men  on  these  5  acres  instead  of 
five  men,"  and,  they  could  take  that  one  man  on  and  possibly  not  feel 
it  very  much.  Six  months  afterwards  he  may  come  again  and  say, 
"  Now  decrease  your  hours  again  and  make  room  for  another  man," 
and  they  do  it  and  put  on  another  one.  Then  after  a  little  while 
some  other  fellow  will  come  along  and  say,  "  Decrease  your  hours 
again  and  put  on  another  man."  That  is  a  limitation  of  output,  a 
restriction  of  output,  and  it  is  decreajsing  efficiency,  and  if  they  go  on 
putting  on  men  onto  that  5  acres  under  that  policy,  the  men  are  going 
to  have  to  be  eating  each  other  sooner  or  later.  The  result  is  inevi- 
table under  that  principle  of  restricting  what  one  man  does  to  make 
room  for  another. 

Now,  if  this  gentleman  who  is  possibly  conscientiously  working  to 
benefit  these  men  would  say,  "  Go  on  and  increase  your  production 
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on  this  5  acres  so  that  instead  of  earning  what  you  are  earning  this 
week  you  will  earn  half  as  much  amin  next  weeK,"  so  that  when  the 
week  IS  finished  those  men  have  half  as  much  money  again  to  spend, 
and  then  they  make  another  job  for  some  other  man  on  the  outside 
and  develop;  the  world  in  some  other  direction  and  increase  the  pro- 
duction universally,  that  policy  means  increased  efficiency.  In- 
creased efficiency  will  make  a  joD  for  the  other  man,  but  decreased 
efficiency  only  makes  a  job  for  the  other  man  of  that  kind,  and  even- 
tually, sooner  or  later,  ne  is  ffoing  to  have  to  starve  if  they  carry  it  to 
the  extreme.  This  bill  here  nas  been  introduced  more  or  less  in  that 
spirit,  of  reducing  the  number  of  hours. 

This  gentleman  here  [indicating  Mr.  Crane]^  I  think,  said  that  he 
was  running  a  mill  that  had  to  te  run  night  and  day  by  two  shifts, 
which  means  twelve  hours  to  a  shift  This  gentleman  says  to  him, 
"  Why  do  you  not  run  it  on  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each?  "  Now, 
if  he  did,  that  would  mean  one-third  more  men  in  that  mill.  That 
must  mean,  on  final  analysis,  that  either  the  men  who  were  in  the 
mill  before  must  have  their  wages  reduced  to  make  room  for  the 
other  third  of  the  men,  or  the  expenses  of  running  the  mill  must  be 
increased  one-third.  That  is  inevitable.  If  the  expenses  of  running 
the  mill  are  increased  one-third,  if  this  gentleman  remains  in  busi- 
ness it  means  that  you  and  I,  or  the  Government,  or  whoever  buys 
the  produce  of  that  mill  must  pay  an  increased  price. 

Some  other  mill  might  be  manufacturing  shoes  or  hats  or  stock- 
ings or  flour,  or  whatever  it  might  be  that  those  workmen  themselves 
are  buying,  and  that  policy  means  for  the  workmen  to  try  to  lift 
themselves  by  their  boot  straps,  and  they  can  not  do  it.  If  by  adding 
one-third  to  the  crew  working  you  increase  the  cost  and  their  fellow- 
workmen  in  the  factory  next  door  have  got  to  pay  the  increased 
price,  it  comes  right  back  to  the  workmen  themselves.  So  I  am  per- 
lectly  satisfied,  from  the  study  of  the  industrial  history  of  the  world 
running  back  through  centuries,  that  it  is  infinitely  better  to  let  this 
relation  of  employer  and  employee  in  re^rd  to  hours,  and  so  forth, 
be  worked  out  through  the  law  of  evolution,  through  economic  laws, 
than  it  is  to  try  to  arbitrarily  regulate  it  by  statute,  because  the 
whole  of  our  relations  are  now  practically  the  result  of  evolution, 
the  whole  universe  is  the  result  of  evolution,  and  not  the  result  of 
arbitrary  legislation.  But  if  you  pass  that  law  in  the  United  States 
and  make  an  eight-hour  day  on  all  Government  work,  the  inevitable 
result  will  be  that  labor  unionism  enthusiastically  will  try  to  force  an 
eight-hour  day,  to  make  it  universal.  I  would  be  delighted  to  see 
an  eight-hour  day  universal  if  economically  I  believ^  we  could 
stand  it  together;  that  is,  employers  and  workmen,  and  the  con- 
sumers— the  public,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  can.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  reasonaole,  sensible  thing  for  us  to  do.  We  are  competing  with 
Germany  and  England  and  France,  and  Japan  is  coming  into  the 
commercial  world  as  a  tremendous  competitor  in  the  future;  Thbse 
people  have  long  hours  and  awfully  low  rates  of  wages,  and  we  want 
to  be  looking  ahead  not  for  one  year  or  two  years,  but  for  one  hun- 
dred years,  m  industry.  Japan,  commercially,  was  bom  inside  of 
the  last  half  century,  and  to-day  she  can  build  a  battle  ship  and  put 
her  in  fighting  condition  in  half  the  time  that  we  can  do  it  in  the 
United  States.    Now,  there  is  some  reason  for  it. 
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The  Chairman.  I  would  not  put  that  into  the  record  without  in- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  Downey.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  not  to.  I  will  just  say 
roughly  that  I  think  the  Satsuma^  and  Mr.  Ford  can  say  better  about 
that  than  I  can,  was  put  in  fighting  condition  within  eighteen  months 
after  the  contract  was  let. 

Mr.  Ford.  That  was  the  published  statement. 

Mr.  Downey.  I  do  not  faiow,  of  course,  except  from  the  published 
statement.  But  if  it  was  two  years,  or  twenty  or  thirty  months,  it 
is  very  much  less  than  the  time  we  would  require  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  we  know,  their  construction  is  no  quicker. 
The  time  in  building  a  battle  ship,  if  you  do  not  go  into  details,  is 
a  very  illusory  proposition.  In  Japan,  from  the  best  information  we 
have,  they  have  some  subsidized  shops  and  .they  plan  a  battle  ship 
and  she  is  built,  all  but  the  assembling,  before  the  keel  is  laid. 

Mr.  Downey,  That  is  a  rather  small  part  of  building  a  ship.  I 
know,  because  I  have  built  the'm. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  be  done  in  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  Downey.  People  have  excused  the  slow  progress  in  that  way^ 
trying  to  make  a  better  comparison  between  our  production  here  and 
that  abroad ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  covers  the  whole  field.  The  sam^ 
thing  applies  in  England  with  a  cargo  ship.  They  can  build  it  and 
deliver  it  within  a  very  much  shorter  period  than  we  can  in  this 
country.  All  things  taken  together,  it  means  that  they  have  devel- 
oped everything  there  so  that  they  can  make  better  progress  than  we 
do  here. 

I  know  you  gentlemen  want  to  adjourn  and  I  just  want  to  remind 
you  about  this :  That  this  bill  does  not  mean  increase  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  great  working  masses  of  this  country;  there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  about  that;  and  I  would  recall  to  your  mind  that  in  our  col- 
leges and  schools  everywhere  we  are  telling  young  men  who  are  going 
to  be  mental  workers — and  they  are  on  all  fours  with  the  manual 
workers  so  far  as  the  aggregate  is  concerned — ^that  thejr  must  be  ener- 
getic and  that  they  must  develop  themselves  to  the  highest  possible 
efficiencv.  I  just  want  to  impress  upon  you  that  point  in  regard  to  the 
tremendous  mistake  of  doing  anythmg  that  will  reduce  the  producing 
efficiency  of  the  masses  of  mechanics  of  this  country.  As  I  was  say- 
ing, in  every  other  walk  of  life  we  are  trying  to  impress  upon  the 
Jroung  men  the  absolute  necessity  of  developing  themselves  to  the 
imit,  and  in  our  machines  we  are  pursuing  the  same  policy  of  pushing 
everything  to  the  limit  in  producing  efficiency,  and  here  we  are  seri- 
ously considering  passing  a  law  that  everybody  admits,  who  knows 
anything  on  the  subject  and  is  fair-minded,  will  decrease  the  pro- 
ducing efficiency  of  the  working  masses  of  the  country  10  or  15  or  20 
per  cent,  and  such  legislation,  gentlemeiK  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  all  other  walks  of  life  in  the  United  States.  I  might  even 
say  that  this  comes  down  to  legislators ;  their  constituents  expect  them 
to  be  up  and  doing.  They  do  not  want  them  to  decrease  their  effi- 
ciency. I  speak  for  the  employers,  and  I  speak  in  the  interests  of  the 
employers  and  of  the  workmen  of  the  United  States  when  I  say  to 
you  that  it  will  be  a  ^gantic  mistake  to  pass  an  arbitrary  law  to 
restrict  the  productive  efficiency  of  the  masses  of  laborers  in  the  coun- 
try, and  while  I  have  no  doutJt  that  labor  representatives  will  stand 
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here  and  say  that  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  boons  that  could  possibly 
be  furnished  to  the  working  masses,  I  assure  you  that  it  will  be  not 
a  boon,  it  will  be  a  boomerang  to  the  working  masses,  and  just  as  some 
of  these  gentlemen  have  said,  their  men  have  come  back  to  them  after 
reducing  hours,  when  they  have  had  time  to  realize  that  their  pay 
roll  was  reduced,  and  have  asked  for  an  increase  of  the  hours  again. 
That  has  happened  hundreds  of  times.  As  soon  as  a  man  realizes  that 
it  means  less  money  for  him  on  Saturday  night  he  wants  the  increased 
hours  again. 

A  short  time  ago  in  New  York  a  lot  of  Italian  laborers  were  put 
on  nine  hours  instead  of  a  ten-hour  day.  They  thought  that  it  was 
splendid  to  work  only  nine  hours,  but  when  they  got  their  pay  Satur- 
day night  and  found  that  they  had  only  nine  hours'  pay,  they  struck, 
and  they  almost  had  a  riot  trying  to  get  the  ten  hours  back.  The 
labor  men  of  the  country  have  not  thought  of  that  bill  deeply.  Super- 
ficiallv  it  looks  splendid  to  work  an  hour  less,  but  economically  they 
would  rebel  against  it  when  they  realized  what  the  result  would  be. 
The  result  must  be  either  a  decrease  in  their  weekly  earnings  or  an 
increase  in  their  weekly  expenditures,  one  or  the  other.  It  we  do 
anything  to  reduce  their  producing  capacity,  that  must  reduce  their 
wages,  or  they  must  pay  more  for  the  goods  which  they  purchase. 
There  is  no  way  to  get  out  of  it.  The  hour  each  day  which  they  do 
not  work  is  no  good  to  the  men,  and  if  they  get  the  same  pay  for  the 
same  number  of  hours,  it  must  make  the  goods  which  they  purchase 
cost  them  more,  and  if  that  takes  effect  in  the  shoe  store  and  the  hat 
store  and  all  around,  the  workmen  ultimately  must  pay  the  bills.  So, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  disturbance  of  business,  it  is  a  bad  thing— 
the  principle  of  trying  to  substitute  statute  law  for  economic  law  is 
a  bad  thing — and  the  policy  of  restricting  the  efficiency  of  the  work- 
man, either  a  manual  workman  or  a  mental  workman,  or  restricting 
the  efficiency  of  a  machine  is  very  bad  policy,  indeed. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  attention. 

At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Friday, 
March  20,  1908,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Friday,  March  20,  1908,  no  meeting  of  subcommittee  Xo.  1  to  con- 
sider H.  R.  15651. 


Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Xo.  1, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Tuesday^  March  2i,  1908, 
The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner 
(chairman)  in  the  chair. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  TAMES  W.  VAN  CLEAVE. 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  anv  attempt  to  discuss  this  bill  in  its 
particular  lines,  but  rather  to  make  a  few  comments  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  general  aspect.  I  desire  to  say,  first,  that  I  am  here 
representing,  as  you  doubtless  know,  the  Jfational  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  and  incidentally  more  than  100  kindred  associations 
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throughout  the  country  of  business  men  and  manufacturers  generally, 
and  I  believe  that  I  can  safely  say  that  these  associations  represent 
fully  50  per  cent  of  the  capital  employed  by  manufacturers  in  this 
country,  and  that  they  employ  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  work  people 
of  this  country.  In  the  many  discussions  that  I  have  heard  oi  these 
bills,  or  what  are  commonly  known  as  eight-hour  bills,  the  thought 
has  always  been  uppermost,  and  the  general  trend  of  thought  seemed 
to  be  always,  that  any  eight-hour  bill  or  any  law  that  attempted  to 
limit  the  rights  of"  the  people  to  work  any  number  of  hours  during 
the  day  was  wrong  in  principle,  in  this  free  country.  The  direct  effect 
of  such  a  law,  if  it  became  general — and  we  regard  this  bill  as  merely 
an  entering  wedge,  as  it  were,  to  the  general  proposition-r-would  be  to 
inevitably  reduce  the  earning  power  of  the  work  people,  themselves. 
It  would  not  only  reduce  the  earning  power  of  the  work  people  but  it 
would  reduce  the  present  capacity  of  our  factories.  A  reduction  from 
ten  hours  to  eight  hours  would  make  a  20  per  cent  reduction  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  our  factories.  To  illustrate  that  thought,  suppose  that  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country  should  to-morrow  arbitrarily  reduce 
their  work  hours  as  a  standard  to  eight  hours  per  day ;  whether  they 
immediately  reduce  their  wage  scale  20  per  cent  at  the  moment  or  not, 
the  fact  would  remain  that  if  they  were  in  competition  in  any  way 
with  the  world's  markets,  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  time  when 
they  must  reduce  their  wage  scale  20  per  cent,  thus  reducing  the 
earning  power  of  the  man. 

If  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  should  to-morrow  arbitrarily 
reduce  the  output  of  their  factories,  the  capacity  of  their  factories, 
20  per  cent,  tliey  would  then  be  confronted  with  two  things.  If  they 
did  not  reduce  their  wage  scale  they  would  be  confronted  with  an  in- 
creased cost  of  goods,  an  increased  cost  on  their  production,  and  the 
effect  of  it  would  be  that  in  seeking  the  markets  of  the  world  they 
would  have  no  chance  whatever  to  distribute,  or  to  make  markets,  in 
competition  with  Germany  and  England  and  other  producers  of 
manufactured  products.  I  have  always  held  that  no  attempt  should 
ever  be  made  by  government  to  limit  a  man's  right  to  contract  for 
his  labor,  on  the  grounds  that  it  interfered  with  his  liberty  and  fixed 
by  law  his  earning  power,  limiting  his  power  to  protect  his  family. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  demonstrated  by  an  automatic  onachine,  that 
no  man  can  do  as  much  work  in  eight  hours  as  he  can  do  in  nine  or 
ten  hours,  and  when  you  say  to  him  that  he  shall  not  work  but  eight 
hours  a  day,  you  necessarily  take  away  from  him  and  limit  his  right 
and  his  opportunities  to  earn  a  living,  and  comforts,  and  a  com- 
petency for  his  family  while  he  is  able  to  work. 

In  all  of  these  discussions  on  this  subject  I  have  never  yet  heard 
of  any  consideration  being  given  the  agriculturalists,  the  farmers, 
in  round  numbers,  39,000,000,  probably,  of  workers,  eight  or  nine 
millions  of  people  in  this  country ;  and  now  I  submit  it  to  you,  gen- 
tlemen, what  would  become  of  our  farming  communities  if  their  hours 
of  work  were  fixed  at  eight  per  day  in  each  calendar  twenty-four 
hours?  Now,  if  it  is  true  of  the  farmer,  for  precisely  the  same  rea- 
son it  is  true  of  the  mechanic,  the  workman,  whether  a  laborer  or  a 
skilled  artisan;  and  why  should  Congress  attempt  to  say  to  the  w  ""^ 
people  of  this  county,  "  You  shall  work  eight  hours  a  day  and 
port  your  family  on  the  products  of  eight  hours'  labor,  and  no  i 
or  you  shall  be  submitted — either  you  or  your  employer — to  a  fir 
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violation  of  such  a  law?"  Gentlemen,  the  whole  question  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  one,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  of  sentinient,  pure  and 
simple.  I  suppose  the  idea  originated  in  the  old  division  of  time, 
eight  hours  to  work,  eight  hours  to  play,  and  eight  to  sleep;  but  in 
this  modern  day  the  men  who  are  making  the  successes  in  the  world 
and  in  this  country  are  not  men  who  limit  their  time  to  eight  hours 
per  day.  The  mechanic,  the  artisan,  who  will  be  the  employer  to- 
morrow, is  not  the  man  who  limits  his  work  hours  to  eight  or  ten,  or 
even  twelve;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  should  make  any  at- 
tempt whatsoever  by  statute  to  limit  the  right  of  men  to  work  or  to 
employ  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  or  any  other  fixed  time  of  em- 
ployment.  , 

I  am  willing  to  admit,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  gentlemen  will  ap- 
preciate the  aamission,  that  the  trend  of  the  time,  of  the  age,  brought 
about  by  the  interlacing  of  interests  between  the  employer  and  the 
worker,  is  in  the  direction  of  a  reduction  of  work  hours.  We  all 
know  from  history  that  the  work  hour  used  to  be  from  sunrise  to 
sundown.  Those  conditions  have  all  been  adjusted,  and  they  have 
been  adjusted  by  the  environments  of  a  community  or  a  State  or  a 
nation,  and  there  can  be,  as  I  see  this  matter,  no  reason  why  the  work 
hour  should  be  fixed  by  statute,  and  no  justice  in  so  fixing  it. 

Again,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that-  this  country  to-day  is  con- 
fronted, industrially,  with  the  necessity  of  finding  a  wider  and  a 
larger  foreign  market  for  our  products.  We  are  in  that  effort  in 
competition  with  Germany  and  England,  two  of  the  greatest  pro- 
ducers of  manufactured  commodities  in  the  world,  and  I  ask  you 
gentlemen  how  we  can  go  to  South  America,  or  to  Mexico,  which  is 
right  at  our  threshold  here,  and  compete  with  Germany  and  with 
England  as  against  two  conditions,  ana  particularly  true  with  refer- 
ence to  Germany?  One  of  the  most  important  things  is  this.  For 
instance,  in  the  one  little  State  of  Saxony  there  are  280  trade  schools, 
training  their  children  in  manual  training  from  the  time  they  are  10 
years  of  age  until  they  can  go  to  work.  There  are  not  280  of  those 
schools  in  this  whole  country,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the 
Lak^  to  the  Gulf.  I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  any  dicussion  as  to  the 
hours  of  labor  in  the  various  countries,  but,  as  I  understand,  Ger- 
many has  a  ten-hour  day,  and  with  the  skilled  mechanics  of  Germany, 
how  can  we  go  to  Mexico  and  South  America  and  compete  with  Ger- 
many with  an  eight-hour  statutory  law  in  this  cx)untry  ?  Gentlemen, 
the  problem  that  is  before  the  American  people  to-day  in  the  matter 
of  its  industries  is  not  in  the  direction  of  restriction  by  law,  but  it 
should  be  in  the  direction  of  expansion  from  every  standpoint. 

I  want  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  effect  that  an  eight-hour 
day  would  have  upon  the  work  people,  the  great  mass  of  workers  in 
this  country,  and  ask  you  gentlemen  to  consider  how  it  would  be 
possible  for  us  to  maintain  our  position  in  the  world's  markets  if  we 
insisted  upon  these  American  workmen  confining  their  hours  of  labor 
to  eight;  how  we  could  increase  their  cost  of  living  and  decrease  their 
earning  power,  and  expect  them  to  raise  their  families  as  American 
children  should  be  raised.  We  are  proud  of  our  country:  we  are 
proud  of  our  schools  and  of  our  facilities  for  education  in  all  of  our 
industrial  centers.  Public  schools  are  as  common  in  a  general  way  as 
it  is  possil?le  for  them  to  be  in  our  industrial  centers;  but  we  are  over- 
looking, as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  fact  that  we  are  not  training 
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our  boys  as  Germany  is  training  her  sons,  and  for  that  reason,  and  for 
many  other  reasons,  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  would  be  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction;  and  there  is  where 
my  objection  to  it  comes  in,  not  from  the  technical  standpoint.  The 
enactment  of  this  bill  would  be  a  long  stride  in  the  direction  of  the 
fixing  of  the  working  hours  of  the  people  of  this  country  at  eight 
hours,  thereby  practically  destroying,  in  my  opinion,  what  little  su- 
premacy we  may  have,  ii  we  have  any,  in  the  foreign  markets  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Emery.  While  you  are  on  that  subject,  as  a  manufacturer  and 
representative  of  large  manufacturers,  would  you  say  that  competi- 
tion for  the  foreign  markets  is  keen  and  close  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  Why,  my  dear  sir,  the  competition  in  this  day 
and  age  is  so  keen  everywhere  that  in  all  countries  where  the  products 
of  our  factories  go,  if  any  profit  at  all  is  to  foimd,  it  is  a  bare  com- 
mission. Goods  are  not  sold,  as  you  know,  gentlemen,  in  foreign  mar- 
kets as  many  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  may  sell  their 
products,  that  is  to  say  by  reputation,  through  advertising,  or  through 
good  will  and  general  public  opinion,  and  we  have  to  go  into  the 
foreign  markets  with  that  hat  [indicating]  looking  as  much  like  all 
other  hats  as  two  peas  out  of  a  pod,  and  the  question  is,  "  What  is  the 
price?"    Does  that  answer  your  question,  sir? 

Mr.  Embky.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  such 
Questions  asked  me.  We  might,  in  that  way,  possibly  develop  the 
thoughts  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Davenport.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Van  Cleave  a  question  or 
two.  I  listened  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  your  statement  that 
this  was  a  great  country,  and  we  are  very  proud  of  it.  Is  not  the 
thing  that  we  ought  to  be  the  most  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  free 
country  ? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  Surely. 

Mr.  Davenport.  What  would  you  think  of  a  law  that  would  forbid 
•the  employer  running  his  machines  in  which  he  has  invested  his 
capital  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day?  Would  you  not  con- 
sider that  an  unconstitutional  invasion  of  the  liberty  and  property 
rights  of  the  owner  of  that  machine? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  I  could  not  see  it  in  any  other  light,  because  the 
effect  of  it  is  to  take  away  from  the  employer  the  earning  power  of 
that  machine.  To  put  it  another  way,  the  machine  cost  $1,000,  and  it 
should  earn  something  on  that  investment. 

Mr.  Davenport.  In  other  words,  it  amounts  to  a  confiscation — it 
would  amount  to  a  confiscation — of  the  value  of  the  machinery  and 
the  plants  of  this  country  for  the  use  during  all  the  day  over  eight 
hours? 

Mr.  Van  ,Cleave.  Yes,  sir;  it  would. 

Mr.  Davenport.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  not  regard  the  control 
of  the  workingman  over  his  time  and  his  energy  and  his  skill  as  his 
property? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Would  you  not  regard  a  law  which  deprived  him 
of  the  use  of  his  capital  for  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  as  equally 
an  invasion  of  his  liberty? 
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Mr.  Van  Cleave.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Then  I  judge  from  your  remarks  that  the  purpose 
and  scope  of  this  bill,  as  you  understand  it,  is  to  strip  both  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee  of  their  constitutional  rights  in  their  posses- 
sions? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  That  is  my  understanding  of  the  ultimate  end 
of  this  kind  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Van  Cleave,  from  your  wide 
acquaintance  with  both  employers  and  employees,  that  such  an  in- 
vasion of  their  liberties  would  be  popular  among  them  if  they  un- 
derstood the  scope  of  such  a  billt 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  Whv,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  possibly  be 
popular  with  any  man  who  is  intelligent  enough  to  follow  the  effect 
of  such  le^slation  to  its  natural  end;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  tlie 
work  people  and  the  artisans,  the  laborers,  could  be  made  to  see  the 
effect  of  such  a  law  on  their  future,  they  could  not  stand  for  it. 

Mr.  Emery.  Would  vou  say  as  a  manufacturer,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  laree  manufacturers  of  the  country,  that  they  personally, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  employers,  are  interested  in  making  it 
possible  for  their  workmen  to  earn  more  or  less  money? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  Why,  sir,  I  am  sure  that  I  ezi)ress  unqualifiedly 
the  opinion  of  every  manufacturer  and  employer  in  this  country  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  be  glad  to  increase  the  earnings  of  his  work- 
men. 

Mr.  Emery.  Why ,  particularly  ? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  Why?  First^  because  it  makes  better  men  of 
them  and  enables  them  to  raise  their  children  and  keep  their  families 
in  comforts,  and  so  forth;  and  furthermore  it  enables  them  to  do 
many  things  to  increase  the  value  of  general  conditions  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  Emery.  Then  you  would  not  have  any  opposition  to  an  eight- 
hour  day  on  the  ground  that  it  tended  to  increase  wages? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  Not  a  bit.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  tend- 
ency .in  that  direction  to  increase  wages.  The  whole  tendency  is 
in  the  other  direction,  because  a  man  can  not  expect  to  get  something 
for  nothing,  and  he  can  not  do  more  than  eight  hours'  work  in  eight 
hours.  Therefore  the  tendency  must  be  in  Qie  direction  of  decreas- 
ing the  earning  power  of  the  working  people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Emery.  Then  if  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  wages,  if  you  came 
from  a  nine-hour  schedule  to  an  eight-hour  schedule  you  would  re- 
duce them  on  the  ground  that  the  cost  of  your  product  had  been  in- 
creased? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  Wages  are  not  decreased  as  a  rule  from  that 
stendpoint.  The  conditions  that  decrease  wages  become  a  general 
condition.  It  is  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment;  the  whole  country 
is  suffering  from  a  depression.  Business  is  in  a  large  degree  at  a 
stendstill.  Now,  let  that  continue  for  months  longer,  or  for  a  year, 
and  consumption  is  cut  off  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people 
is  cut  off,  because  they  are  not  employed. 

Mr.  Emery.  There  is  a  lack  of  demand? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  There  is  a  lack  of  consumption  and  necessarily 
a  lack  of  demand.  I  had  that  illustrated  just  a  few  days  ago.  I 
happened  to  be  in  Indianapolis  and  telking  with  a  merchant  there 
about  a  manufactured  article  in  which  I  had  no  interest  on  earth.    He 
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said :  "  I  bought  $1,500  worth  of  chairs  the  other  day  at  about  20  j)er 
cent  less  than  I  would  heretofore  have  had  to  pay  for  them."  I  said, 
"  How  did  you  do  that?  "  He  said,  "  The  manufacturer  came  to  me 
with  this  proposition,  '  I  have  got  to  close  our  factory  down  unless 
I  can  get  orders  to  enable  me  to  run  it,  and  I  called  my  men  together 
a  few  days  ago  and  said  to  them,  '^  Boys,  the  question  is  this :  Now 
shall  I  reduce  the  price  on  these' goods,  and  are  you  willing  to  work 
for  less  money,  and  let  us  keep  our  factory  gomg,  or  shall  I  shut 
down  ?  "  To  a  man  they  said  "  Oh,  let's  get  the  business  and  keep 
your  factory  going." ' "  Now,  that  is  the  point.  Wages  are  not  re- 
duced, as  a  rule,  m  order  to  take  away  the  earnings  of  people,  but 
they  are  reduced  through  the  necessity  of  the  business  condition  and 
because  of  the  relation  of  supply  to  demand. 

Mr.  Emery.  Then  if  you  lessen  the  amount  of  production  in  the 
work  day,  you  have  got  to  either  correspondingly  reduce  the  wage  or 
correspondingly  increase  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article,  nave 
you  not? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  I  have  made  practically  that  statement,  in  the 
beginning. 

Mr.  Emery.  Then  you  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  sustain  the 
wage  if  you  could  increase  the  price  of  the  article? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  Perfectly  willing. 

Mr.  Emery.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  It  can  not  be  done ;  it  is  contrary  to  the  natural 
law  of  trade. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Is  there  any  fixed  basis  upon  which  wages  are  com- 
puted, as  a  general  proposition? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not  say  that  there  is,  except  in  this 
way :  There  is  a  certain  line  of  goods,  we  will  say,  made  in  various 
States,  and  the  manufacturers  are  confronted  with  a  reduction  in 
values,  growing  out  of  these  trade  conditions.  They  may  get  together, 
and  the  question  comes  whether  or  not  cost  can  be  decreased ;  the  cost 
of  their  raw  material  may  be  decreased,  and  the  question  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  wages  would  present  itself;  a  reduction  in  wages  would  be 
made.  The  assumption  would  naturally  be,  to  the  average  business 
mind,  that  the  wages  paid  were  fair  and  just,  and  the  reduction  by 
percentage  would  compass  the  matter,  and  yet  in  many  trades  wages 
are  fixed  by  rule.  They  are  in  my  own,  for  instance.  I  am  a  manu- 
facturer of  stoves.  The  wage  rate  is  fixed  on  any  new  article  by  com- 
parison with  a  similar  article  that  is  made,  or  by  comparison  with 
the  competing  article  in  other  factories.  Manufacturers  must  of 
necessity  fix  by  some  kind  of  rule,  or  through  the  force  of  information 
which  generally  is  at  hand,  a  price  for  labor  in  the  same  way  that 
they  fix  the  selling  price  of  their  goods.  In  other  words,  every  busi- 
ness man  and  every  employer,  when  the  question  of  wages  is  consid- 
ered, naturally  takes  the  ground  that  he  could  not  get  the  right  kind 
of  men  unless  he  pays  them  the  right  kind  of  wages;  and  there  is  a 
basis  again  for  adjusting  the  matter.  To  answer  your  question  tech- 
nically, there  is  not,  and  never  has  been  that  I  laiow  of,  any  standard 
by  which  wages  mav  be  measured. 

Mr.  Nicholls.  Tte  question  of  wages  and  profits  has  no  fixed  rela- 
tive value,  at  least? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  How  is  that,  sir? 
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Mr.  NiOHOLLS.  The  question  of  wages  paid  and  the  profits  earned 
really  has  no  relative  value  as  a  practical  matter? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  NicHOLLS.  I  mean  this.  We  will  say  that  a  firm  is  making  a 
certain  percentage  on  the  actual  money  invested  in  the  business.  An- 
other firm  is  making  a  different  percentage  on  another  amount  that  is 
invested  in  its  business.  Are  the  wages  paid  to  the  employees  in 
those  two  different  shops  in  any  way  related  to  the  amount  or  per- 
centage of  profit  that  the  two  employers  make? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  How  could  the  two  employers  ever  ascertain 
what  the  percentage  of  profit  of  each  other  was ;  for  instance,  a  man 
making  plows  and  another  man  making  wagons? 
'  Mr.  NicHOLLS.  No ;  but  this  first  employer,  we  will  say,  is  making 
10  per  cent.  His  day  workers  make  $2.  They  employees  of  the  other 
man  receive  $2  per  day  also.  Does  it  necessarily  follow  that  the  per- 
centage of  pronts  of  the  second  employer  shall  be  the  same  as  the 
profit  of  the  first  employer,  namely,  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Van  CLEA^'E.  rio;  it  does  not  necevssarily  follow;  but  I  will  say 
this,  that  it  might  be,  taking  the  two  employers  you  have  in  your 
mind,  that  the  trade  conditions  of  one  are  exceedingly  bad  and  the 
trade  conditions  of  the  other  are  fairly  good.  How  are  you  going 
to  measure  that? 

Mr.  NicHOLLS.  You  notice  in  the  two  cases  I  have  stated  that  both 
of  them  received  certain  returns  on  their  investments,  one  10  per  cent, 
and  the  question  I  asked  was  whether  the  profits  of  the  other  man 
ought  to  be  10  per  cent,  inasmuch  as  he  pays  his  labor  the  same  day's 
wages  as  the  first? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  two  manufactur- 
ers in  this  country  who  have  or  make  any  estimates  that  could  be 
used  as  a  comparison  in  the  matter  of  profits. 

Mr.  NicHOLLS.  That  is  it.  That  is  my  understanding,  that  the 
question  of  wages  depends  upon  several  things.  It  would  depend 
upon  the  availability  of  labor,  I  understand,  the  demands  and  the 
ability  of  the  employees  to  demand  certain  wages  and  the  ability  of 
the  employer  to  secure  orders  and  work  for  his  shop ;  but  I  under- 
stand that  the  matter  of  wages  is  not  based  upon  what  we  might  call 
any  direct  equitable  basis  as  between  the  earnings  of  the  employer  and 
the  employee. 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  It  could  not  be  and  never  can  be,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Emery.  May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  a  question  there  which  I 
think  may  make  it  clearer?  Under  normal  conditions,  Mr.  Van 
Cleave,  there  is  a  competition  of  capital  seeking  investment  as  much 
as  there  is  a  competition  of  labor  seeking  employment,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  Certainly  there  is. 

Mr.  Emery.  Then,  if  there  be  an  unusual  profit  in  a  particular  line 
of  investment,  does  not  that  necessarily  attract  capital  and  tempt  it 
to  invest  in  that  particular  industry  ? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  Certainly.  Take  a  manufacturer  starting  upon 
some  particular  type  of  goods ;  if  it  proved  very  profitable  it  would 
be  a  very  short  time  until  he  had  competition,  and  competition,  and 
competition. 

Mr.  Emery.  Exactly.  Under  such  a  condition,  where  capital  is 
invested,  if  the  profits  are  unusually  large  it  immediately  attracts  the 
attention  of  other  capital  seeking  an  opportunity  for  investment.     In 
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a  particular  industry,  if  the  wages  are  so  low  that  for  that  reason 
capital  secures  an  unusual  profit,  it  would  immediately  attract  the 
attention  of  other  capital  that  would  equally  avail  itself  of  the  cheap 
wage,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  It  surely  would.  But,  Mr.  Emery  and  gentle- 
men, I  have  never  known,  in  my  thirty-five  years  of  experience,  of  a 
manufacturer's  profit  being  large  when  labor  was  low. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Does  not  your  experience  of  thirty-five  years  show 
you,  then,  that  while  the  connection  is  sometimes  not  direct,  but  is 
sometimes  roundabout  and  a  little  difficult  to  trace,  there  always  is 
and  must  be  a  near  relation  between  the  process  of  manufacturing 
and  the  wages  of  the  men ;  that  to  start  with,  if  there  are  no  profits 
the  mill  not  run  ? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Or  if  there  is  no  prospect  of  profits  it  will  not  run? 
It  may  run  for  a  time  to  tide  over  a  barren  period,  but  there  must  be 
profits  in  the  manufacturing  business  or  it  will  not  run. 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Now,  as  Mr.  Emery  says,  if  the  profits  are  no- 
toriously large  in  the  business,  very  soon  capital  is  attracted  to  go  into 
it,  and  that  means  another  factory ;  and  if  it  is  skilled  labor  that  they 
use,  as  a  portion  of  it  must  be,  that  means  that  they  must  obtain  their 
supplies  of  skilled  labor  from  the  factories  already  in  existence. 
That  means  that  the  men  who  are  already  settled  in  a  good  pUnt, 
with  their  homes  there  and  their  surroundings  satisfactory,  must  be 
offered  inducements  to  get  them  to  go  to  another  plant  in  the  same 
line  of  business.  That  means  a  bidding  up  of  wages.  I  am  a  stock- 
holder in  a  factory  that  started  several  years  ago,  and  that  has  been 
exactly  their  experience.  Starting  in  a  new  field,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  obtain  almost  every  man  in  their  plant  from  among  the 
workmen  in  other  plants.  How  would  they  obtain  them  ?  By  offer- 
ing greater  inducements  for  them  to  come  and  work  for  them.  That, 
in  the  end,  tends  to  raise  the  wages  of  all  the  men  in  that  line  of 
business.  That  is  the  upward  slant  of  the  business.  Now,  when 
profits  fall  off,  when  we  have  poor  times  and  profits  fall  off,  the 
tide  goes  the  other  way ;  is  not  that  your  experience  ? 

Mr.  Van  Clea\'e.  It  would  resolve  itself  similarly  in  similar  con- 
ditions ;  naturally,  mjr  experience  is  identical  with  that  stated. 

I  never  in  my  experience  saw  a  manufacturer  who  made  any  attempt 
to  reduce  wages  generally  when  profits  were  good.  A  manufacturer 
never  entertains  that  proposition  until  his  profits  are  in  question  or 
until  they  are  gone  entirely.  Then  he  is  confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  closing  the  mill  or  reducing  the  wage  scale.  But,  with  all  defer- 
ence, we  could  go  into  that  sort  of  discussion  for  a  long  time.  I  should 
like  for  you  gentlemen,  if  you  will,  and  desire  an  expression  from  me, 
to  lead  along  the  line  of  the  ei^ht  hours'  occupation  or  service  of  the 
work  people  of  all  classes' of  this  country,  because  I  am  interested  in 
impressing  you  gentlemen — and  if  I  can.  Congress,  by  your  report — 
that  it  would  be  a  great  injury  to  the  work  people  of  tnis  country  and 
to  the  country  as  a  nation,  to  undertake  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form, 
to  fix  by  law  the  number  of  hours  that  men  shall  work. 

Mr.  Emery.  Of  course  you  will  make  an  exception  in  that  state- 
ment in  regard  to  employments  where  there  is  danger  to  health  and 
life? 
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Mr.  Van  Cleave.  Why,  as  a  matter  of  course.  That  would  resolve 
itself  back  into  a  question  of  common  sense  and  humanity  and  decency. 
There  are  so  many  things  that  would  govern  that,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  governs  the  question  of  wages,  as 
well  as  the  products  of  the  factory. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  I  should  like  to  revert  to  the  question  you  spoke  of 
a  while  ago,  and  that  is  with  reference  to  the  business  with  other 
countries,  and  ask  you  this :  Is  it  not  true  that  the  products  of  Amer- 
ican workmen  have  been  sold  abroad  cheaper  than  they  can  manufac- 
ture them  themselves  in  those  various  countries? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  That  is  undoubtedly  true;  but,  my  friend,  it  is 
not  the  result  of  the  worker  himself;  it  is  the  result  of  processes  and 
machinery. 

Mr.  NicHOLLS.  From  whatever  cause,  the  facts  are  that  they  have 
been  sold  cheaper  abroad? 

Mr.  Van  Colave.  I  have  been  told  so.  I  know  of  no  instance  of  my 
own  knowledge.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  report  that  certain  large 
interests  of  this  country  sell  goods  in  the  markets  of  the  world  for  less 
money  than  they  get  tor  them  in  this  country.  That  is  the  common 
statement,  but  I  have  no. knowledge  as  to  that. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Exactly.  To  m^e  a  statement  on  that  point,  I  un- 
derstood a  few  years  ago  that  even  in  the  mining  of  coal,  in  which 
there  was  very  little  difference  at  that  time,  they  produced  coal  here 
for  about  a  penny  a  ton  less  than  they  did  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  May  I  answer  that?  I  think  you  have  raised  a 
very  important  question.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  coal  mining, 
but  I  have  been  down  in  a  great  many  mines.  I  understand  that  you 
are  from  a  coal  district? 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  You  know  that  the  cost  of  mining  depends,  as- 
suming that  the  general  conditions  are  equal,  very  largely  upon  the 
vein  of  coal,  the  depth,  the  cost  of  handling,  the  widui  of  the  vein 
and  the  conditions,  and  so  forth,  so  that  there  is  where  it  comes  in,  and 
it  does  not  come  from  the  matter  of  natural  brawn  of  the  workman. 
He  can  do  no  more  or  no  less. 

Mr.  NicHOLLS.  True,  but  those  are  the  facts;  and  mining  of  course 
does  vary  in  different  places  and  in  different  veins.  So  it  does  also  in 
this  country  and  in  England.  The  question  I  wanted  to  ask  you  direct 
was,  what  you  know  about  the  sale  of  American-made  watches  in  the 
old  country  cheaper  than  they  sell  them  in  this  country,  which  was 
mentioned  in  a  speech  by  Mr.  Rainey  some  time  ago.  He  gave  us 
some  statement  as  to  the  danger  of  reducing  the  hours  for  fear  it 
would  interfere  with  our  ability  to  compete  in  foreign  markets.  Mr. 
Rainey  says  that  the  same  watch  is  manufactured  here  and  sold  abroad 
cheaper  than  the  American  citizen  can  buy  it  in  our  own  market. 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  Let  me  give  you  an, answer  to  that,  which  is 
entirely  foreign  to  this  discussion,  but  by  way  of  illustration.  What 
do  you  know  about  the  value  of  that  watch  [indicating  watch]  ? 

Mr.  Niciiolls.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  NicHOLLS.  No ;  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  Now,  here  is  a  manufacturer  making  a  watch 
which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  looks  as  much  like  that  watch  as 
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two  peas  out  of  a  pod  look  alike^  and  yet  there  may  be  25  per  cent 
difference  between  them.  There  is  where  many  of  these  false  state- 
ments originate. 

Mr.  NioHOLLS,  Of  course,  my  understanding  of  Mr.  Kainey's  state- 
ment is  that  it  would  be  on  an  equal  value.  If  the  value  was  not 
equal,  of  course  it  would  not  be  a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  Van  C14EIAVB.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it;  but  taking  it 
and  looking  at  it  as  I  try  to  look  at  these  things,  from  a  rational 
standpoint,  I  would  say  that  except  in  isolated  cases  there  is  no 
truth  m  the  assertion.  I  do  not  mean  to  question  what  he  has  stated 
in  that  specific  case,  of  course. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  No.  I  had  the  privilege  of  goingacross  the  water 
a  few  years,  and  going  from  London  down  to  Wales,  and  while 
in  a  town  of  south  Wales  a  companion  traveling  with  me  wanted  to 
get  rubber  heels  put  on  his  shoes,  and  he  stepped  into  a  shop  and  got 
a  pair  of  the  Sullivan  rubber  heels,  and  upon  the  box  was  marked 
"  50  cents  per  pair."  That  is  the  price  at  wnich  they  are  sold  in  this 
country,  or  for  which  they  were  sold  at  that  time.  The  shoemaker 
sold  the  heels  to  him  and  attached  them  to  his  shoes  for  about  10 
cents  less  than  he  could  buy  the  heels  for  in  this  country.  That  is  a 
case  that  came  imder  my  own  observation. 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  Do  you  want  me  to  make  any  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  N1CHOLL8.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  CiiEAVE.  The  ^eat  trouble  about  all  those  questions  is  that 
they  really  cut  no  figure  in  commerce  as  a  general  proposition,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why.  In  the  first  place,  take  an  article  such  as  you 
speak  of;  the  rubber  heel  of  a  shoe  is  a  sort  of  a  luxury,  a  specialty, 
and  it  is  perfectly  natural  in  this  country  that  where  we  try  to  do 
things  we  make  all  the  money  out  of  a  specialty  that  we  can  and  as 
long  as  we  can;  but  when  it  got  over  on  the  other  side  the  fellow 
tried  to  see  how  cheap  he  could  sell.  But  that  really  does  not  affect 
a  national  proposition  such  as  we  have  before  this  committee,  and  I 
do  not  believe,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  so,  that  any  informa- 
tion which  may  come  to  you  in  the  consideration  of  this  point  here, 
the  matter  of  hours  of  labor,  such  cases  as  that  should  affect  you  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  form,  because  they  are  not,  as  I  see  it,  germane 
to  this  question.  What  we  are  after  is  the  protection  not  only  of 
the  American  workman  himself — ^and  he  is  the  man  we  must  protect 
if  we  would  preserve  this  country — but  we  are  after  the  protection 
of  the  American  industries.  Now,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  digi-ess  a 
second,  the  matter  of  the  tariff  is  being  discussed  now,  and  I  have 
been  accused  of  being  a  free  trader  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  My 
position  is  that  I  am  a  protectionist  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  I 
want  the  American  industries  protected,  and  American  worfanen 
protected,  and  I  want  to  put  the  duty  so  high,  and  then  some,  that 
it  is  absolutely  protected.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  duties  oh 
goods  that  will  enable  these  gentlemen  here  running  the  factory  that 
Mr.  Vreeland  is  interested  in  to  make  abnormal  profits,  and  not  only 
in  his  own  country  but  in  Germany,  for  instance,  if  he  is  selling 
rubber  heels. 

Mr.  Emery.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
which  is  not  germane  to  the  question  of  Mr.  NichoUs,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  another  section  of  this  bill  which  I  think  you  have  not 
touched.    You  have  observed  that  the  bill  absolutely  prohibits  over- 
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time;  that  whether  a  man  wants  to  or  not,  he  can  neither  buy  the 
labor  of  another  nor  sell  his  own  labor  for  more  than  eight  honrs  on 
work  under  a  Government  contract  that  is  within  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  You  have  had  a  large  experience  as  an  employer  and  as  a 
representative  of  large  employers,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  1  think  1  have,  sir. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  are  personally,  as  are  most  of  those  you  repre- 
sent, an  employer  of  both  organized  and  unorganized  labor? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.    Yes, 

Mr.  Emery.  Can  you,  then,  say  that  in  the  course  of  your  personal 
experience,  or  as  a  representative  of  manufacturing  organizations, 
vou  have  ever  known  or  a  case  where  labor,  organized  or  unorganized, 
has  refused  to  permit  or  sought  to  prohibit  the  practice  of  worMng 
overtime  for  overtime  pay  ? 

Mr.  Van  Clea\'e.  I  do  not  know  that  I  catch  the  real  point  in  your 
question. 

Mr.  Emery.  This  bill  prohibits  overtime,  absolutely? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  Yes. 

Mr.  Emery.  It  is  contended  by  the  proponents  of  the  bill  that  they 
are  not  anxious  to  have  overtime,  ana  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
do  not  care  for  it,  but  would  rather  get  along  without  it. 

Mr.  Davenport.  And  do  not  want  others  to  have  it,  either. 

Mr.  Emery.  As  a  matter  of  personal  experience  in  industry,  have 
you  ever  known  labor,  either  organized  or  unorganized,  in  contact 
with  you  to  refuse  to  work  overtime  for  overtime  pay,  or  to  show  a 
desire  to  avoid  working  overtime  for  overtime  pay? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  The  individual  workmen,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  To  refuse  to  work  overtime? 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  heard  of  cases  of  that  kind,  and 
I  have  also  heard  of  many  employers  working  their  men  overtime 
for  a  short  time.    Overtime  is  almost  always  an  emergency  time. 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vai*  Clba^^I  If  a  man  is  running  his  factory  on  ten  hours  a 
day,  we  will  say,  and  there  comes  a  period  in  his  business  when  it  is 
somewhat  seasonable,  and  his  stock  is  depleted  and  he  has  got  rush 
orders,  he  will  appeal  to  his  men  to  work  overtime  for  probably 
three  days  a  week  "  until  we  get  over  this  pinch."  Thererore,  the 
overtime'  proposition  in  the  average  run  of  factories  is  an  emergency 

Proposition.  Now,  we  have  had  men  and  we  have  heard  'of  men,  and 
understand  they  do  refuse  to  work  overtime — some  of  them — ^and 
some  want  time  and  a  half  and  some  want  double  time,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Emery.  I  am  talking  about  overtime  for  overtime  pay. 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  Well,  it  is  a  rare  thing  in  my  experience  that  I 
have  found  men  refusing  to  work  overtime  for  overtime  pay. 

Mr.  Emery.  On  the  contrary,  do  you  find  that  men  seek  opportu- 
nities for  making  more  money? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  I  have  never  yet,  except  for  physical  reasons, 
had  a  man  refuse  to  work  overtime  for  overtime  pay.  He  is  glad, 
as  a  rule,  to  get  it,  because  he  knows  that  it  enables  nim  to  earn  some 
extra  money,  and  it  is  as  a  rule  for  a  short  time,  and  as  a  rule  they 
are  glad  of  the  opportunity. 
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Mr.  Emery.  In  the  course  of  your  personal  or  general  experience 
liave  you  ever  known  of  a  Isjjbor  organization  rera3ing  to  make  an 
agreement  for  overtime? 

Mr.  Van  Cmsavb.  All  the  agreement  that  I  ever  heard  of  a  labor 
organization  wanting  to  make  was  extra  pay  for  overtime.  The 
question  of  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  men  has  never  been  raised. 
What  they  want  is  extra  pay  for  overtime.  In  all  the  propositions 
that  have  ever  been  made  to  me  by  representatives  of  labor  organiza- 
tions for  overtime  it  has  always  been  one  thing  only — ^wage.and  a 
half. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS.  What  is  the  tendency  of  the  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime?    Does  it  tend  to  restrict  the  overtime  work? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  No,  sir ;  overtime  work,  as  a  rule,  is  an  emergency 
proposition.  If  I  have  additional  orders,  and  a  certain  department 
IS  short,  we  will  say,  of  certain  work,  I  ask  the  men  to  work,  and 
pay  them  their  overtime,  and  the  overtime  always  comes  from  the 
emergency  side  of  the  factory — that  is,  the  sale  side  of  it,  and  the 
men — as  a  rule,  in  my  experience,  have  been  glad  to  get  it;  and  in 
every  proposition  that  has  come  from  the  representatives  of  labor 
organizations  for  overtime  there  is  one  question  only,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  extra  pay. 

Mr.  NicHOLLS.  But  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  limit  it  to  the 
emergency  work,  would,  it  not? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  What  would? 

Mr.  NicHOLLS.  The  charge  of  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  would 
have  a  tendency  to  limit  the  overtime  work  to  the  emergency  side 
of  it? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  'Overtime  is  due  to  the  actual  condition  of 
sunply. 

Mr.  NicHOLLS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  Now,  there  is  no  factory  that  asks,  or  would 
attempt  to  require,  its  employees  to  work  overtime  under  normal 
conditions,  where  the  business  was  normal.  It  is  always  an  emergency 
proposition. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  mean  a  business  emergency? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  What  you  would  call  a  business  emergency; 
and  it  is,  as  a  rule,  of  short  duration,  sometimes  a  day  onlj.  The  cost 
of  overtime,  however — I  believe  that  is  really  the  point  of  your 
question,  as  to  the  cost? 

Mr.  Emery.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  Tlie  cost  of  overtime  has  a  deterrent  effect  on 
the  use  of  overtime  service. 

Mr.  Emery.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  Gentlemen,  if  you  have  no  further  questions  to 
ask  me,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  covered  the  ground  and  said 
everything  that  I  wanted  to  say;  but  I  will  add,  as  earnestly  as  I 
can  say  it,  that  I  hope  in  considering  this  bill,  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed merely  as  a  tentative  proposition,  you  will  considem  the  work- 
ing people  themselves  on  the  industrial  side  of  this  question.  No 
matter  now  this  matter  may  be  adjusted,  the  reduction  of  the  work 
hour  by  law  is  to  take  away  from  our  people  their  earning  power 
and  to  increase  their  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Davenport.  How  many  concerns  are  in  your  association,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers? 
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Mr.  Van  Cleave.  The  National  Association  proper  has,  in  round 
figures,  a  membership  of  about  3,000.  ^ 

Mr.  Davenport.  And  about  what  amount  of  the  investments  in 
manufacturing  in  this  country  is  represented  in  those  concerns  t 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  I  have  had  a  taoulation  made  several  times,  not 
down  to  the  minute  detail,  but  to  the  b^  of  my  belief  we  represent 
close  onto  seven  billions'  of  the  capital  invested  in  manufactures  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  J)avenport.  How  as  to  the  number  of  emplojrees? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  The  number  of  the  employees  is,  say,  3,500,000, 
and  from  the  best  figures  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  we  represent 
half  of  them,  or,  say,  1,800,000. 

Mr.  Davenport.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  manufacturing  industries? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  In  the  manufacturing  industries;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Emery.  The  manufacturing  industries  affiliated  and  cooper- 
ating with  the  manufacturers  make  how  much  additional,  and  now 
many  additional  employees? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  I  think  we 
represent  90  per  cent.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  representing  the 
whole  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  this  country  througa  the 
affiliated  organizations. 

Mr.  Emery.  How  much  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  If  it  is  90  per  cent  of  3,500,000,  that  would  be 
over  3,000,000. 

Mr.  Emery.  So  far  as  you  know,  speaking  generally  of  the  indus- 
trial conditions  prevailing  in  that  vast  department  of  production 
that  you  have  described,  are  the  general  relations  between  employer 
and  employee  pleasant  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Van  Ci^ave.  I  believe  that  they  are  pleasant,  and  that  they 
would  be  a  great  deal  more  pleasant  were  it  not  for  agitation,  as  a 
rule,  from  outside  sources.  The  trend  of  affairs  in  factories,  as  my 
experience  has  taught  me  and  as  I  have  learned  from  observation,  is 
that  the  employer  and  his  employees  will  naturally  gravitate  to  each 
other,  and  the  relation  is  good. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  believe,  then,  from  your  personal  experience  and 
in  your  representative  capacity,  that  the  relations  covered  by  the 
term  of  labor  contracts  are  being  settled  satisfactorily  by  the  growth 
of  better  feeling,  and  the  naturaladjustment  of  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  in  industry,  than  they  could  be  settled  by 
statute  ? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  I  think  that  is  the  only  way  to  settle  them  and 
settle  them  right,  namely,  to  let  the  settlement  be  between  the  inter- 
ested parties.  Arbitrary  law  is  not  the  way  to  adjust  relations  be- 
tween employer  and  employee. 

Mr.  Emery.  You  do  not  think,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  the  rec- 
ord of  the  attempts  of  various  nations  and  States  to  adjust  labor 
relations  by  statute  is  such  as  to  make  it  seem  an  advisable  course  for 
this  country  to  pursue? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  I  do  not  think  it  would  work  in  this  country. 
I  think  it  would  come  closer  to  bringing  about  a  revolution  and  de- 
struction of  our  manufacturing  industries  than  any  other  thing. 

Mr.  Emery.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  any  one  nation 
in  which  the  regulation  of  hours  and  wages  of  labor  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  happy  results? 
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Mr.  Van  Cleave.  No;  I  do  not.  But  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do 
not  know  of  any  nation,  of  my  own  knowledges  which  has  fixed  an 
arbitrary  limit  to  wages. 

Mr.  Davenport.  You  mean  in  modem  times? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  In  modem  times;  yes. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Do  you  know  of  any  country,  even  New  Zealand, 
where  they  prohibit  a  man  working  overtime  for  overtime  pay  by 
law? 

Mr.  Van  Cleave.  No,  sir;  I  do  not;  not  even  New  Zealand.  Is 
there  anjrthing  further,  gentlemen,  that  you  wish  to  ask  me?  If  not, 
I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Van  Cleave,  and  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  coming  before  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  OEOBOE  S.  BACON,  OF  HULVULE,  N.  7. 

Mr.  Bacon.  My  name  is  Gteorge  S.  Bacon,  and  I  represent  Whitall 
Tatum  Company,  Millville,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  druggists,  chem- 
ists, and  perf luners'  glassware. 

We  sell  a  considerable  amount  of  glassware  to  the  United  States 
Government,  and,  if  I  understand  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R. 
16651) ,  it  would  very  seriously  affect  our  business  in  this  line  of  work. 
It  would  be  entirely  impracticable  for  us  to  employ  a  part  of  our 
plant  on  Government  work  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  while  the  balance 
was  working  nine  and  ten  hours.  We  have  about  2,000  employees. 
A  small  percentage  of  the  above  are  engaged  in  Government  work. 
As  we  could  not  m  a  practical  way  run  a  part  of  our  plant  on  any 
different  basis  than  our  regular  tours,  we  would  be  compelled  to 
refuse  all  work  for  the  Government.  Many  items  of  glassware  are 
ordered  in  such  small  quantities  by  the  Government  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  them  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  as  the  cost  would  be 
prohibitive.  Neither  could  we  sell  the  Government  goods  from  our 
regular  stock  without  making  the  goods  up  especially  for  Government 
orders,  which  would  also  be  impracticable  and  at  excessive  cost. 
We  manufacture  for  Government  use  bottles  of  various  kinds,  gradu- 
ated goods,  chemical  glassware,  beakers,  flasks,  and  graduates. 

At  3.15  o'clock  the  committee  adjourned. 


EXHIBITS. 

[American  Labricator  Ccmipany.] 

Detboit,  Mich.,  Felfruary  18, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Oeab  Sib  :  It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  a  bill,  No.  15851,  will  be 
brought  before  the  House  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and 
mechanics  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States,  etc.  From  what  we  have  read 
of  the  matter  it  is  one  that  should  not  be  passed,  as  it  is  certainly  detrimental 
to  th^  interests  of  every  onployer  of  labor  in  the  United  States. 

It  practically  means  that  if  this  bill  should  pass  an  employer  would  not  be 
able  to  run  his  own  business,  and  you  certainly  must  realise  that  it  would  em- 
barrass every  concern  whose  product  is  supplied  to  the  Government  in  any  way, 
and  eventually  it  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  result  in  the  Government  putting 
up  their  own  factories,  which,  as  you  can  see,  would  result  in  a  good  deal  of 
harm  to  the  general  community. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  the  employers  need  every  assistance  in  place  of  a  shove 
just  a  little  farther  down  the  line,  we  take  it  that  it  is  ill-advised  to  bring  out 
this  bill  at  this  time ;  therefore,  we  request  that  you  use  your  utmost  influence 
to  have  this  matter  recalled,  feeling  that  you  will  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  whom  you  represent  by  so  doing. 

Yours,  very  truly,  American  Lxtbbicatino  Co., 

By  Wm.  W.  Dwyeb, 

General  Manager. 


[The  American  Hardware  Corporation.] 

New  Bbitain,  Conn.,  April  6, 1908. 
John  J.  Gabdneb,  Esq., 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib  :  We  wish  to  record  our  protest  against  the  passage  of  H.  R.  15651, 
known  as  the  eight-hour  bill,  for  the  following  reasons : 
First.  It  would  revolutionize  and  destroy  American  manufacturers. 
Second.  It  would  practically  prevent  all  manufacturers  bidding  on  supplies 
for  the  Government 

Third.  The  Government  would  only  be  able  to  secure  its  supplies  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  its  own  factories. 
Fourth.  It  would  destroy  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  this  country. 
Fifth.  It  is  uncalled  for. 

We  wish  to  file  these  objections  to  the  measure  with  your  House  committee. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Ghab.  M.  Jabvib, 

First  Vice-President. 


[American  Leather  Company.] 

WiLMiNQViN,  Dbl.,  Fe9n%ary  18, 1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdnxb, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor, 

WasMngten,  D.  O. 
Deab  Sib:  We,  as  manufacturers  employing  many  men  and  women,  enter 
our  earnest  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  Gardner  bill  (H.  R.  16651)  pro- 
viding for  an  eight-hour  working  day. 
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While  WO  concede  the  right  of  Congress  to  decide  the  number  of  hours  that 
shall  constitute  a  working  day  for  Qovemment  employees,  we  deaaj  the  right 
of  Congress  to  prescribe  the  working  hours  of  employees  In  private  employ- 
ment 

Respectfully,  yours,  Ahebican  Leather  Co., 

J.  Pabke  Postlbb,  President. 


[The  Adrance  Machinery  Company.] 

Toledo,  Ohio,  February  20,  190S. 
Hon.  John  J.  Oabdneb, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Deab  Sib:  We  wish  to  register  a  protest  against  the  Gardner  bill  (H.  R. 
16651),  and  sincerely  hope  this  bill  will  not  be  favorably  reported  to  the  full 
committee  of  the  House. 

We  think  these  kind  of  bills  would  not  be  given  your  support  if  you  looked 
into  these  matters  more  thoroughly,  and  as  a  manufacturing  establishment  we 
sincerely  hope  it  will  not  have  sufficioit'  support  to  enable  it  to  be  favorably 
reported  to  the  full  committee. 

Yours,  very  truly,  The  Advance  Machinebt  Co., 

J.  A.  Taooabt,  President, 


[American  Bnameled  Brick  and  Tile  Comi;>any.] 

New  Yobk,  February  21, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Oabdneb, 

Chairman  of  the  House  Labor  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  As  a  New  York  corporation,  with  a  factory  located  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  with  branch  offices  located  throughout  the  United  States,  as 
indicated  above,  we  desire  to  register  with  you  an  emphatic  protest  against  the 
eight-hour  bill  as  recently  introduced. 

This  bill,  we  believe,  is  practically  identical  with  the  notorious  McComas  and 
Hitt  eight-hour  bill,  of  the  Fifty-seventh  and  Fifty-eighth  Congresses.    We  do 
not  want  any  eight-hour  days  in  private  employment,  such  as  the  passage  of 
this  bill  is  evidently  the  forerunner  of. 
Kindly  take  heed  to  this  protest  and  oblige, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Amebioan  Enameled  Bbick  and  Tile  Co., 
J.  Fbanois  Donovan, 

Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Manager. 


[American  Injector  Company.] 

Detboit,  Mich.,  February  21,  1908. 
John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib  :  As  manufacturers  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  pass  a 
national  eight-hour  law  as  long  as  they  work  ten  and  twelve  hours  in  foreign 
countries,  and  we  as  manufacturers  have  got  to  compete  with  them  in  the  open 
market 

The  foreign  manufacturer  hts  a  decided  advantage  over  us  now  in  the  matter 
of  wages,  paying  in  some  instances  not  within  30  per  cent  of  what  we  are  paying 
In  this  country. 

In  Justice  to  all  concerned,  I  trust  that  you  and  your  committee  will  oppose 
this  union-labor  measure. 

Yours,  truly,  Amebican  Injbotob  Co., 

John  Tbiz,  President. 
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[W.  D.   Allen  Manufacturing  Company,  BnuM  Fonnden.] 

Chicago,  February  IBO,  1908. 
Hbn.  John  J.  Gabdnbb, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Deab  Sib:  We  are  Interested  in  the  eight-hour  bill  which  Is  up  before  your 
committee  now  for  discussion,  and  we  want  to  go  on  record  as  filing  a  vigorous 
protest  against  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

We  do  not  believe  the  laboring  or  busliiess  men  want  an  eight-hour  day,  and 
we  are  very  sure  the  employer  does  not. 

If  this  bill  becomes  a  law  It  will  disarrange  all  business  conditions  with  the 
manufacturer  who  does  work  with  the  Government.  It  is  simply  an  entering 
wedge  for  the  labor  unions  to  enforce  later  a  universal  eight-hour  law,  and  to 
this  the  country  can  never  submit.  Such  a  law  is  entirely  illogical  and  without  any 
rational  basis  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  manufacturer.  We  can  not  in  this 
country  submit  to  have  our  plant  idle  sixteen  hours  out  of  twenty-four,  as  we 
can  not  stand  the  heavy  fixed  charges  which  follow  from  this  sort  of  thing. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

WiLtiAM  D.  Allen. 


[The  American  Pad  and  Textile  Company.] 

Greenfield,  Ohio,  February  Bl,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Ohairman  Bouse  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D,  0. 
Deab  Sib:  We  desire  to  register  with  you  our  protest  against  the  proposed 
eight-hour  bill,  H.  R.  15661. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  any  legislation  by  the  Ck)ngress  that 
would  encourage  labor  organizations  to  attempt  to  have  similar  legislation 
enacted  by  the  different  States.  As  an  economic  proposition  it  will  not  do  for 
one  State  to  have  different  labor  hours  from  another  State,  yet  that  is  exactly 
what  would  likely  happen.  If  the  time  comes  when  a  national  eight-hour  bill 
is  up  for  consideration  it  will  be  different — ^to  apply  to  all  industries  alike,  we 
mean.  It  would  then  not  be  a  question  of  competition  between  the  different 
States,  but  It  would  be  a  question  of  the  United  States  competing  with  foreign 
governments. 

Yours,  truly.  The  Amebican  Pad  and  Textile  Ck>., 

Per  B.  L.  McGlain,  President. 


[Adams  Transfer  and  Storage  Company,  Incorporated.] 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  22, 1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gabdneb, 

Ohairma/n  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Deab  Sib:  We  note  that  there  has  been  referred  to  your  honorable  com- 
mittee a  bill  to  limit  the  hours  of  employment  to  eight  hours.  We  believe  the 
tendency  of  this  bill  is  vicious  and  would  ultimately  bring  about  more  agitation 
political  and  business  unrest.  Surely  we  do  not  want  labor  agitation  added  to 
our  present  troublea 

Thanking  you  for  such  action  as  you  deem  advisable  to  take  against  this 
measure,  we  remain. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Adams  Tbansfeb  and  Stobaoe  Ck>. 

B.  P.  Adams. 


[B.  C.  Atkins  k  Co.,  Incorporated,  Sheffield  Saw  Works.] 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  February  19, 1908. 
Mr.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib  :  Referring  to  House  bill  No.  16661,  which  is  a  bill  providing  for  an 
eight-hour  workday  under  certain  conditions,  we  beg,  as  manufacturers  and  em- 
ployers of  large  numbers  of  workmen,  that  before  you  allow  a  bill  of  this  kind     — 
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to  become  a  law  you  will  take  into  conaideratioa  the  rights  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees to  contract  freely  among  themselves  and  with  each  other,  not  only  as 
to  rates  of  pay,  but  as  to  hours  of  labor.  It  does  not  occur  to  us  that  it  is 
within  the  province  of  the  Government  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  of  the 
laboring  man  nor  of  the  employer,  nor  to  regulate  the  right  to  contract  as  be- 
tween the  two  in  this  matter  of  hours.  These  are  things  which  should  be  left 
to  the  discretion  and  Judgment  of  the  employer  and  the  employee,  and  each 
should  be  free  to  act  in  these  matters  as  their  Judgment  dictates. 

We  hope  you  will  see  the  force  of  our  remarks  on  this  very  important  ques- 
tion and  allow  the  present  laws  to  stand. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

H.  C.  Atkins  President. 

E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co., 


[American  SplnDing  Company.] 

Greenville,  S.  C,  February  19,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  You  have  before  your  committee  the  Gardner  bill,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  disastrous  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  your  committee  and  yourself  will  ascertain  that  it  is  ob- 
jectionable to  the  American  people,  and  not  report  it  favorably. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  H.  MoBGAN,  President, 


[The  Acme  Rubber  Manufacturing  Company.] 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  Fehuary  19,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Representative  Second  New  Jersey  District,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Deab  Sir:  Noticing  the  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651)  introduced  by  you, 
we  wish  as  manufacturers,  and  particularly  as  manufacturers  of  New  Jersey, 
to  protest  against  this  bill.  We  will  not  inflict  upon  you  a  lengthy  letter 
detailing  the  many  objections  that  can  be  urged  against  any  legislation  at- 
tempting to  interfere  with  the  proper  exercise  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
such  manufacturer.  We  will  confine  our  objection  solely  to  this  reason,  be- 
lieving that  the  sober  thought  of  our  National  Representatives  who  are  not 
swayed  by  so-called  popular  clamor,  will  assert  itself  in  rejecting  any  legisla- 
tion in  any  manner  attempting  to  curtail  the  legal  rights  and  liberties 
guaranteed  the  citizen  by  our  Constitution. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

The  Acme  Rubbeb  Mfo.  Ck)., 
J.  A.  Lambert, 
Secretary  and  General  Manager. 


[The  Athens  Briclc   Company.] 

OoLUMBUs,  Ohio,  March  H,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honobable  Sib:  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  passage  of  the 
eight-hour  bill,  H.  R.  15651. 

There  are  several  departments  at  all  paving-brick  factories  where  it  Is 
absolutely  necessary  to  work  continuously.  Our  burning  and  drying  require 
work  every  hour. 

The  eight-hour  law  applied  to  paving-brick  makers  would  make  it  necessary 
for  us  to  have  three  different  crews  of  men  and  often  change  tliem  at  crltloiU 
times  in  the  burning,  and  it  would  often  be  difficult  to  get  a  sufficient  number 
(tf  burners  to  supply  our  need& 

Sight  hours*  work  would  reduce  our  output  at  least  20  per  cent  and  Increase 
the  cost  of  production  or  the  price  of  labor  for  a  day's  work. 
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If  it  did  not  apply  to  anything  except  Government  work,  the  Government 
would  then  be  confined  to  some  one  or  more  places  that  would  work  ezclnsively 
on  Government  orders,  and  competition  would  thus  be  greatly  reduced. 
We  sincerely  trust  that  this  bill  may  not  pass. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Athens  Brick  Ck>MPANT, 
By  C.  H.  DOAN. 


[J.  Arthur  Anderson.] 

St.  Lottis,  Mo.,  March  5,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Deab  Sib:  Laundry  employees  can  only  work  four  and  one-half  hours  on 
Monday  and  four  and  one-half  hours  on  Saturday.  The  passage  of  Gardner 
bill,  H.  R.  16651,  would  cut  them  down  to  forty-one  hours  per  week  Instead  of 
forty-seven  as  at  present.  This  would  be  a  hardship  on  the  employees  as  well 
as  employer. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  J.  Abthtjb  Andebson. 


[Alabastlne  Company.] 

Gband  Rafids,  Migh^  March  2,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  Believing  that  the  bill  introduced  by  Representative  Gardner, 
New  Jersey  (we  refer  to  the  eight-hour  bill,  H.  R.  15651),  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country,  we  wish  to  protest  against  same 
and  to  ask  that  before  taking  any  action  on  the  matter  you  would  kindly  give  it 
most  careful  consideration. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  such  would  be  your  action,  but  we  believe  there  is  a 
bill  requiring  specially  careful  consideration. 
With  best  wishes,  we  are. 

Yours,  truly,  Alabastine  Co., 

J.  L.  Hamilton,  Manager. 


[Anthony  Ittner  Brick  Company.] 

St.  Louis,  February  28,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Mb.  Gabdneb  :  I  write  to  enter  my  protest  against  any  eight-hour  legis- 
lation at  this  time.  H.  R.  16651,  being  considered  by  your  committee  at  the 
present  time,  is  practically  identical  with  the  McOomas  and  Hitt  bills  of  the 
Fifty-seventh  and  Fifty-eighth  Congresses. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  into  a  law  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  a  tendency 
to  encourage  general  eight-hour  legislation  and  in  the  end  act  as  a  boomerang 
to  those  who  are  now  clamoring  for  it.  As  I  take  it,  Mr.  Gompers  would  occupy 
the  same  position  in  the  matter  of  hours  of  labor  that  he  would  in  the  mat- 
ter of  wages,  for  which  he  is  constantly  crying  more,  more,  more,  and  when 
they  get  it  his  advice  to  his  followers  is  to  still  clamor  for  more,  more,  more, 
and  when  they  get  it  never,  under  any  circumstances,  to  permit  a  reduction. 
"  To  hell  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand."  Such  chimerical  fancies  don't 
bother  him.  It  is  or  must  be  according  to  the  arbitrary  edict  of  Mr.  Gompers 
himself  that  matters  are  ta  be  regulated.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  his 
position  was  and  even  now  is  by  indirection  in  defiance  of  the  rulings  of  our 
courts,  even  to  that  of  the  highest  court  in  the  land. 

So  may  it  not  be  that,  should  he,  by  his  imperious  and  dominating  will,  secure 
the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  bill  now  being  considered  by  your  committee,  it 
will  be  followed  immediately  with  a  demand  for  general  eight-hour  legislation, 
and  this  secured  the  demand  will  be  for  not  more,  more,  more,  but  less,  lessi. 
less  as  applied  to  hours  of  labor  until  finally  the  demand  will  be  for  seven,  six, 
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flTe,  JEiid  even  less  honrs  of  labor,  with  no  reduction  in  wages,  until  the  Indus- 
tried  are  Australianised,  and  instead  of  one  and  a  quarter  million  immigratiaii 
annually  into  this  country,  it  will  be  metamorphosed  into  an  equal  volume  ot 
emigration  to  the  countries  from  whence  they  came  and  soup  houses  tor  a  large 
portion  of  our  wage-earners  not  able  to  get  away. 

I  had  supposed  that  after  the  wing  clipping  that  Gompers  got  In  his  efforts 
to  beat  Cannon,  Llttlefield,  and  other  Congressmen  for  reelection  In  1906,  and 
later  in  his  efforts  to  beat  Speaker  Cannon  in  his  reelection  to  the  Speaker- 
ship, that  he  would  at  least  roost  a  Uttle  closer  to  ground  and  not  strut  so  mucb 
while  he  is  on  the  ground,  but  it  seems  not ;  he  don't  seem  to  be  built  that  way ; 
or  is  he  perhaps  being  imbued  with  new  hope  from  recent  pronouncements  in  spe- 
cial messages  from  the  White  House  and  certain  declarations  of  Secretary  Taft 
in  his  recent  Cooper  Union  address? 

If  Gompers  represented  one-third  or  a  majority  of  the  32,000,000  wage- 
earners  of  this  country,  instead  of  less  than  one-sixteenth  of  their  number,  he 
might  have  (If  his  conduct  and  methods  could  be  Justified  under  any  drcuni- 
stances)  greater  cause  for  strutting. 

I  hope  your  committee  will  see  your  way  clear  to  make  the  same  dieq^xwitkni 
of  this  bill  as  it  received  in  the  Fifty-seventh  and  Fifty-eighth  Congresse& 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 

Yours,  in  defense  of  broad  American  ideas  and  principles, 

Anthony  Iitneb. 


(Adrlance,  Piatt  ft  Co.,  Farm  Machinery.] 

PouGHKEEFSiE,  N.  Y.,  February  29,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdnkb, 

House  of  BepresentativeSt  Washington,  D.  C. 
DiAR  Sib:  Permit  us  to  record  our  emphatic  protest  against  the  Gardner 
eight-hour  blU,  H.  B.  15651. 
We  deem  it  unfair  and  altogether  too  socialistic. 
Yours,  truly, 

Adbianos,  Platt  ft  Co., 
W.  D.  Hasbbouok, 

Credit  Department. 


[Telegram.] 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  18,  1908* 
Mr.  John  J.  Gabdnek, 

Chairma/n  House  Committee  on  Labor, 

Washington,  D,  C: 
I  protest  emphatically  against  passage  of  House  bill  15651,  known  as  Gard- 
ner eight-hour  bill. 

E.  L.  Langwobthy, 
Eastern  Manager  The  Adam^  and  Westlake  Co. 


[The  American  Stoker  Company.] 

Ebie,  Pa.,  February  20,  1908. 
Hon.  Abthub  L.  Bates, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Deab  Mb.  Bates  :  We  have  just  wired  you  as  follows :  "  Strongly  op- 
posed to  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill.  Hope  you  can  consistently  work  against 
it.**  We  understand  tluit  this  bill  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  country,  and  is  introduced  largely  to  make  political  ammuni- 
tion. We  believe  that  whatever  affects  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer  also 
affects  the  interests  of  the  workiugman.  If  you  throttle  the  manufacture,  the 
workingman  is  ultimately  the  greatest  sufferer.  The  margin  between  success 
and  failure,  between  profit  and  loss,  is  so  narrow  that  a  measure  of  this  kind 
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might  produce  universal  distress.     We  trust  that  you  can  consistently  exert 
your  influence  in  opposition  to  this  measure. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Amxbicait  Stokbb  Co^ 
J.  A.  Vawcuveb,  Vice-Preifident 


[Frank  Adam  Electric  Company.] 

St.  Lottis,  FelMriiary  29,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdner, 

Chairman  House  Lahar  Oommittee, 

Wfi9hinfft<m,  D,  C, 
Deab  Sib:  We  desire  to  ask  your  kind  consideration  in  regard  to  the  Gard- 
ner bill,  H.  R.  15651.    We  liave  gone  over  this  bill  carefully  and  feel  that  the 
passage  of  same  would  be  a  detriment  to  a  large  percentage  of  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  this  country,  and  we  wish  to  enter  our  protest 
against  its  passage  and  ask  that  you  do  not  support  same. 
Hoping  that  you  will  see  the  matter  as  we  do,  we  are, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Fbavk  Adam  Elbctbic  Oo., 
Per  M.  J.  BUBTON,  CreM  Manager. 


[Aati  KalsomlBa  Company.] 

Gband  Rapids,  Mioh.,  U^reh  2,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  CommUiee^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  The  eight-hour  bill,  H.  R.  15651,  recently  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Gardner,  of  New  Jersey,  in  our  opinion,  is  an  opening  wedge  for  What 
would  be  legislation  unfavorable  and  to  an  extent  disastrous  to  the  great 
manufacturing  interests  of  this  country. 

We  trust  that  the  bill  will  not  receive  favorable  considerattan  at  your  hands 
and  will  not  be  enacted  into  a  law. 

Yours,  truly,  AWTi  Kalsominb  Co. 


[Anchor  Steam  Laundry  Company.] 

St.  Louis,  Murch  S,  JCOS. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Member  House  Labor  Committee, 

Washington,  2>.  C, 
Dkab  Sib:  Our  notice  has  been  called  to  the  introduction  of  an  eight-hour 
bill,  H.  R.  15651.    We  believe  this  biU  to  be  detrimental  to  th^  best  interests 
of  the  employer,  employee,  and  the  public,  and  will  ask  yoo  to  enter  protest 
against  the  same  before  the  House  Labor  Committee. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Anohob  liAiniDST  Co., 

R.  N.  Emebsou,  Presi4eut, 


[Alger,  Smith  &  Ca,  Incorporated.] 

DUI.UTH,  Minn.,  FebrnArw  99,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib  :  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  Gardner  eight-lioiir  hUl,  H.  R. 
15651,  and  we  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  passage  of  8U<^h  a  labor 
bill,  as  we  think  it  will  be  against  the  interests  of  employer  and  empM^yee  aUke. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Aloeb»  BlilTQ  ^  Cow 
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[The  American  Tool  and  Machine  Company.] 

BosToiv,  Mass.,  March  20,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  We  believe. that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  now  before  your  com- 
mittee, If  passed,  will  severely  handicap  a  large  number  of  mannfacturtns 
industries  throughout  the  country,  and  we  urge  you  to  vote  against  it 
We  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

American  Tool  and  Machine  Ca, 
M.  H.  Barker,  General  Manager. 


[Acme  White  Lead  and  Color  Works.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  4,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labors  Washington,  D.  0, 
My  Dear  Sir:  We  are  Very  much  opposed  to  bill  H.  R.  15661,  now  before 
your  committee,  for  the  reason  that  if  It  passes  it  would  place  our  house  in  a 
position  where  we  could  no  longer  compete  for  Government  business,  which  in 
volume  does  not  amount  to  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  changing  our  methods  of 
doing  business,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  business  that  we  can  not  very  well 
afPord  to  sacrifice.  However,  if  the  opportunity  were  presented  to  supply  goods 
for  the  Government  in  small  quantities  all  over  the  United  States,  th6  volume  in 
the  aggregate  is  considerable  and  we  could  not  very  well  afford  to  let  it  go  with- 
out a  protest,  but  if  the  bill  in  question  passes  we  would  simply  be  compelled 
to  let  it  go. 

This  same  rule  would  apply  to  the  majority  of  other  manufacturers  in  our 
line,  for  they  could  not  alter  their  present  methods  of  doing  business  to  har- 
monize with  conditions  of  the  present  bill,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the 
Government  would  be  compelled  to  probably  pay  very  much  more  for  such  goods 
in  our  line  as  they  were  compelled  to  buy  from  manufacturers  that  might  be  set 
up  for  the  purpose  of  catering  to  that  particular  business. 
We  trust,  therefore,  that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  defeat  the  measure. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Thomas  Neal, 
Secretary  and  General  Manager. 


[American  Stove  Company.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  26,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner. 

Chainnan  House  Labor  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  the  so-caUed  eight-hour  bill,  H.  R.  15651,  recently 
introduced,  on  which  we  understand  hearings  are  being  held  by  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  permit  us  to  protest  against  any  legislation 
such  as  is  proposed. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  country  have  a  right  to  demand. that  the  Govern- 
ment work  should  not  be  made  a  cloak  for  introducing  shorter  hours  g^ier- 
ally  by  legislation.  We  believe  also  that  we  act  in  the  interests  of  our  work- 
4nen  and  our  customers  when  we  protest  against  this  innovation.  The  hearings 
that  were  held  some  time  ago  certainly  brought  out  clearly  the  tendency  and 
certain  results  of  the  compulsory  eight-hour  legislation.  It  would  cost  the 
Government  and  taxpayers  much  more  by  restricting  the  bidders  on  Govern- 
ment work,  and  it  would  probably  lead  to  an  effort  to  establish  an  eight-hour 
day  generally  in  private  employment  by  legislation,  which  would  be  an  infringe- 
ment upon  the  right  of  contract. 

The  problem  of  shorter  hours.  In  our  opinion,  should  be  left  to  work  Itself  out 
by  mutual  agreement  between  employer  and  employee. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

American  Stove  Company, 
ByE.  H.  Stockstrom, 

Third  Vice-President. 
George  F.  Fiske,  Treasurer. 
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[Anthony  Screw  ComiMtny.] 

WOBCESTER,  Mass.,  Fehniary  25,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner. 

Washington,  D,  0. 
Dear  Sib  :  As  a  manufoctnring  concern  we  feel  that  it  will  be  a  great  detri- 
ment to  us  to  be  obliged  to  be  bound  by  a  law  allowing  only  forty-eight  hours 
per  week  for  labor ;  nor  are  we  in  favor  of  contractors  being  tied  in  a  way  that 
they  will  be  put  in  position  to  lose  on  their  contracts  made  with  a  Government 
that  will  line  them  both  for  overtime  or  lack  of  delivery  on  date  pf  expired 
contract,  which  If  to  be  made  good  would  be  obliged  to  pay  double  for  overtime 
work. 

These  things  look  bad  to  us,  as  well  as  others  we  might  mention,  and  we 
hope  you  will  use  your  influence  to  kill  the  eight-hour  law. 
Yours,  truly, 

Anthony  Screw  Co.,. 

A.  H.  Anthony,  Treasurer. 


[American  Erase  and  Iron  Company.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  February  25,  1908. 
Mr.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  your  House  bill.  No.  15651,  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor 
on  Government  work  to  eight  hours,  we  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  any 
such  legislation.  A  bill  of  this  description  would  mean  that  all  manufacturers 
of  goods  solely  for  Government  use  would  have  to  cut  down  his  working  day  to 
eight  hours,  a  proposition  that  would  put  many  such  manufacturers  out  of  busi- 
ness entirely.  Prices  and  wages  at  the  present  time  are  regulated  by  the  ten- 
hour  day,  and  if  you  compelled  the  manufacturer  to  cut  down  the  output  of  this 
factory  20  per  cent  you  can  readily  see  what  it  would  mean  in  added  cost  for 
fixed  expense  on  the  total  amount  of  »iles. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  most  fundamental  propositidns  of  political  economy 
is  that  labor  is  a  commodity,  the  same  as  anything  else,  and  if  a  man  desires 
to  work  ten  hours  a  day  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  any  law  should  make 
it  a  crime  for  him  to  do  so.  It  is  better  that  the  laboring  man  should  work  ten 
or  eY&i  twelve  hours  during  times  when  such  hours  are  necessary,  inasmuch  as 
during  times  such  as  these  it  is  often  impossible  for  him  to  find  work  at  all. 

The  function  of  government,  as  exemplified  in  this  country,  does  not  include 
the  interference  with  the  personal  liberties  of  man,  except  as  those  liberties  are 
abused  to  the  hurt  of  his  neighbors,  and  we  feel  that  the  enactment  of  a  bill 
such  as  you  propose  would  mean  simply  the  opening  wedge  for  socialism,  a 
word  that  is  repugnant  to  the  ears  of  every  true  and  ambitious  American. 

Such  a  bill  as  this  would  not  only  cripple  a  great  number  of  manufacturers, 
but  would  also  work  untold  hardship  for  large  numbers  of  workingmen,  for 
it  would  be  simply  impossible  to  make  an  eight-hour  day,  at  a  ten-hour  day 
wage,  and  still  maintain  prices  where  they  are. 

We  feel  that  this  is  a  most  inopportune  time  to  propose  such  a  law  as  this 
one,  and  we  trust  that  your  committee  will  note  the  almost  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  and  of  the  large  number  of  ambitious, 
honest  workingmen  of  the  country,  and  see  that  this  bill  Is  killed  in  committee, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  some  labor  agitators,  whose  private  ends  and  the 
tenure  of  whose  jobs  would  require  Its  passage.  With  public  seutiment  where 
it  is  to-day,  we  know  that  if  this  bill  is  presented  to  the  House  it  will  meet 
with  such  a  storm  of  protest  that  those  who  father  it  will  find  their  political 
situation  very  precarious. 

Trusting  that  you  will  be  able  to  see  the  matter  in  this  light,  we  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

American  Brass  and  Iron  Oo. 
L.  K.  Douglass, 

Becretary-Treasurer. 
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[AmerlcaD  Ship  WbidlaM.  Comiiaiiy.] 

Pbovidence,  K.  I.,  February  27,  1908. 

Hon.  John  J.  Oabdneb, 

Ootntnittee  an  Labor,  House  of  Repreaentativea,  Washm4fUm,  D.  C. 

Dkab  8iB :  Aa  subcontractors  wbo  hare  a  considerable  number  of  Ctovenuneiit 
contracts,  we  feel  that  the  passage  of  the  above  bill  would  entail  a  hardship 
vpon  ua  as  mannfkcturers  of  ordinary  commercial  products.  The  enforcenieot 
of  an  eight-hour  law  of  this  nature  would  force  us  to  immediately  chaste  the 
hours  of  labor  in  at  least  a  part  of  our  works  engaged  on  Government  contracts, 
which,  of  course,  would  cause  dlsattlsf action  and  pvobaMy  trouble  wltli  our 
employees. 

The  metal  manufacturers  of  Providence  have  within  the  past  year  experienced 
trouble  with  the  labor  unions  on  account  of  their  desire  to  force  us  to  practi- 
cally unionize  our  shop  and  make  the  hours  of  labor  to  conform  to  their  wishes. 
Our  position  is  unalterably  for  an  "  open  shop,"  and  we  believe  that  the  passage 
of  the  above  bill  would  ultimately  precipitate  labor  difficulties  far  in  excess  of 
any  benefits  which  might  accrue  from  the  passage  of  the  above  measure. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

American  Ship  Windlass  CJompant, 
E.  G.  Mabblk,  Treasurer. 


[Tlie  American  MaltigrapM  Xl^ompany.] 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  29,  1908, 

Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir  :  We  wish  to  enter  a  strong  protest  agaipst  the  enactment  into  law 
of  bill  H.  R.  15651,  known  as  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill.  This  bill  as  at  pres- 
ent worded  is,  in  our  opinion,  weak,  uncertain,  and  contradictory,  and  is  what 
might  be  termed  dangerous  to  the  peace  existing  now  between  employer  and 
employee. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

The  American  Mxtltigbaph  Ck>MPANT, 

R.  G.  A.  Phillips.  Assistant  General  Manager, 


[Albany  Foundry  Company.] 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  February  28,  1908. 
JBon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Deab  Sib  :  Owing  to  the  fact  that  National  and  State  Governments  are  rap- 
idly placing  the  manufacturer  in  the  criminal  class,  by  placing  tags  upon  him 
in  favor  of  one  class  as  against  another,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  H.  R.  15661, 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  regulate  ailairs  of  this  kind.  Away  with 
such  legislation. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  B.  Gaitley, 

President. 


[TlM  American  Preserve  Company.] 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  29, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  We  have  just  read  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  16661,  known  aa  the 
'*  Gardner  eight-hour  bill,"  and  wish  to  enter  a  strong  protest  against  the  &i' 
actment  of  such  a  law,  as  we  consider  it  an  unconstitutional  infringement  upon 
personal  and  property  rights.  We  earnestly  trust  you  may  do  all  in  your  power 
to  vote  and  act  against  such  an  obnoxious  measure. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Amebic  an  Pbesebve  Company, 
L.  J.  Link,  President. 
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[Th«  Att  Stove  ConpftBy.l 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  4,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  Hou9e  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  Z).  C, 
Dbab  Sir:  We  wiah  to  enter  a  iNnotest  against  the  enacting  of  tbe  bill  itroyid- 
Ing  for  ''  limiting  tbe  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
QIMm  work  d<Mie  for  the  United  States,  or  for  any  Territory,  or  tor  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Such  a  bill,  in  our  opinion,  would  result  in  great  damage,  not  only  tempetarily 
but  permanently,  to  the  great  body  of  maaufacturers  and  contractors  of  the  best 
kind  in  the  «itire  country  and  would  surely  be  unjust  and  unfair. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Tmc  AsT  Stotk  Gompakt. 
John  O.  GAMPuaLL, 

Stcreimry  and  Treasurer. 


[American  Hoist  and  Derrick  Company.] 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  March  4,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gakdneb, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Sir:  Our  attention / has  been  called  to  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  (H.  B. 
35651),  and  after  a  careful  reading  of  same  there  is  no  question  but  that  its 
passage  would  work  a  hardship  on  a  great  many  of  your  constituents.  We 
therefore  trust  you  will  find  it  consistent  to  use  your  influence  to  defeat  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Respectfully,  American   Hoist  mtd   Derrick   Ca 

W.  O.  Washburn,  Treasurer. 


[American  Saah  and  Door  Company.] 

Kansas  Citt,  Mo.,  March  4,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  H.  R.  15651,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gardner,  of  New  Jersey,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  apply  the  eight-hour-a-day 
rule  to  all  labor  on  Government  contracts.  This,  of  course,  as  you  understand,  is 
simply  an  entering  wedge,  and  if  passed  will  lead  to  additional  legislation  and 
confusion  along  the  same  lines.  The  application  of  the  eight-hour  law  on  all 
Government  contracts  is  more  far-reaching  than  would  at  first  appear.  This  law 
would  be  applied  on  all  work,  no  matter  where  executed,  applying  on  Government 
contracts.  Such  contracts  are  distributed  among  subcontractors  in  the  various 
Industries  all  over  the  United  States,  operating  under  various  laws  and  conditions. 
There  are  factories  operating  practically  under  the  eight-hour  rule  except  at 
times  when  it  becomes  necessary  in  the  rush  of  business  to  work  perhaps  ten 
hours,  and  in  some  cases  longer.  It  would  be  impractical  to  operate  a  manu- 
facturing establishment  in  some  departments  and  on  certain  contracts  eight 
hours  a  day  and  the  balance  of  the  factory  on  longer  or  different  hours  accord- 
ing to  conditions  existing  at  that  time.  Saying  nothing  of  the  merit  of  the  eight- 
hour  theory,  there  is  no  equity  in  a  rule  that  might  result  in  certain  employees 
who  happen  to  be  working  on  Government  Jobs  being  forced  to  confine  their 
efforts  or  earnings  to  an  eight-hour  basis,  while  others  might  be  privileged  or 
required  to  work  longer  hours. 

I  refer  to  this  feature,  not  with  an  idea  of  suggesting  anything  that  you 
would  not  fully  understand,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  calling  your  attention 
to  the  confusion  that  would  result,  and  I  sincerely  trust  you  will  use  your  best 
Influence  to  defeat  vicious  legislation  of  this  kind. 

Yours,  truly,  F.  J.  Moss. 
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[W.  D.  AlliBon  Company,  phyBldans'  office  famitnre.] 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  12,  1908. 
Ohaibman  of  the  House  Labor  Ck)MMiTTEB  or  Congbess, 

WoBMngtim,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib  :  We  notice  that  there  is  a  bill  being  considered  before  Congrefls  for 
an  eight-hour  law.  We  want  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  a  bill  of  this  kind, 
as  we  consider  that  it  is  absolutely  uncalled  for,  and  would  be  a  detriment  both 
to  the  laboring  men  and  the  manufacturers.  A  law  of  this  kind  would  encour- 
age idleness  and  dissipation,  and  prevent  honest,  industrious  workmen  who  want 
to  provide  for  their  families  and  get  a  little  ahead,  from  getting  a  decent  living. 
No  man  who  is  ambitious  and  energetic  will  object  to  working  nine  or  ten  honxv 
a  day.  Frequently  the  man  who  quits  work  at  4  or  4.30  p.  m.  will  spend  an  hoar 
or  two  in  the  saloon  before  going  home  to  supper.  The  industrious  man  would 
rather  work  until  supper  time  and  thereby  increase  his  revenue.  Many  of  these 
bills  are  gotten  up  by  the  walking  delegates  of  labor  unions,  curtailing  the  prlT- 
lieges  and  freedom  of  the  laboring  men.  They  depend  on  catching  the  law- 
makers off  their  guard  and  expect  to  get  them  passed  through  Congress  in  tills 
way. 

I  hope  you  will  give  this  matter  serious  consideration  and  not  allow  a  bill  of 
this  kind  to  get  through  Congress  if  it  can  be  prevented. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

W.  D.  AixiaoN  Oa» 
Per  W.  D.  Allison. 


[Abner  I>obIe  Company,  engineers.] 

San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A.,  March  4, 1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Deab  Sib:  We  wish  to  enter  protest  against  bill  H.  R.  15651,  on  which  hear- 
ings began  on  February  18,  and  which  we  understand  are  still  in  progress. 

We  trust  that  all  bills  of  this  character  will  be  defeated.  This  is  the  worst 
of  class  legislation  that  can  be  brought  up,  and  we  hope  that  vigorous  action 
\ii^ll  be  taken  against  same. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Abneb  Doble  Compawt, 

W.  A.  Doble,  President, 


[Boston  Forge  Company,  hammered  iron  and  steel  forgings.] 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  2S,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Deab  Sib  :  We  believe  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  now  before  your  com- 
mittee, if  passed,  will  severely  handicap  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries throughout  the  country,  and  we  urge  you  to  vote  against  it. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Boston  Fobge  Co., 

Thos.  Copeland,  Superintendent, 


[Telegram.] 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Fehru^ry  18. 
Hon.  John  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bement  Miles  Works,  of  Philadelphia,  protests  against  the  Gardner  eight- 
hour  bill;  to  American  manufacturers  it  is  a  destructive  measure. 

W.  J.  Haoman, 
General  Manager. 
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[Herbert  G.  Butt,  pattern  and  model  maker.] 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  21,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdnkb, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  I  believe  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  now  before  your  com- 
mittee, if  passed,  will  severely  handicap  a  large  number  of  manufacturing 
Industries  ^throughout  the  country,  and  I  urge  you  to  vote  against  it. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

H.  G.  Btttt. 


[Elmer  E.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  real  estate,  loans,  renting,  and  insurance.] 

Chicago,  February  24,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Gardner:  I  notice  you  are  chairman  of  the  House  Ck>mmittee 
on  Labor,  and  that  you  now  have  before  you  a  bill  known  as  the  "Gardner 
eight-hour  bill." 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  bill  will  not  become  a  law,  and  for  the  following 
reasons: 

In  the  first  place,  such  a  bill  would  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  ambitions 
of  the  practical  and  efficient  workman;  second.  It  reduces  the  value  of  the 
labor  of  the  practical  and  skilled  mechanic  to  the  level  of  the  unskilled 
mechanic,  and  there  is  no  incentive  for  a  man  to  put  his  best  efforts  in  his 
labor,  as  there  is  no  advancement. 

It  is  a  bad  proposition  to  attempt  to  fix  the  hours  when  a  man  should  work 
and  when  he  should  be  idle.  Idleness  breeds  contempt  and  contempt  breeds 
crime.  Such  a  bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  would  embarrass  hundreds  of  business 
houses  and  factories  and  would  wreck  whole  industries,  and  should  be  known 
as  the  **  Labor  bill  to  destroy  American  industries  and  American  independence." 
It  would  be  un-American,  unpatriotic,  selfish  in  its  nature,  and  most  embarrass- 
ing to  every  loyal  American  employee,  as  well  as  employer. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Elmer  E.  Baldwin. 


[The  David  J.  Braun  Manufacturing  Company.] 

Chicago,  February  2i,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Labor, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  If  not  too  late,  we  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  passage 
of  the  eight-hour  bill  now  before  your  committee. 

We  have  been  supplying  the  United  States  Government  with  electric  lighting 
fixtures  for  post-offices  and  court-houses  in  different  parts  of  this  country,  and 
if  this  law  should  be  enforced  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  us  and  all 
other  manufacturers  in  our  line  to  bid  on  this  work,  as  they  all  work  nine 
hours  per  day,  and.it  would  be  necessary  either  to  change  entirely  to  an  eight- 
hour  day,  which  of  course  would  kill  our  business  in  competition  with  other 
manufacturers,  or  else  have  a  special  gang  of  men  only  work  eight  hours  on 
Government  work,  and  thus  create  a  general  dissatisfaction  among  our  em- 
ployees, and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  cost  of  these  goods  considerable. 
Now,  our  men  are  all  perfectly  satisfied  to  work  nine  hours  per  day,  and  at 
present  are  only  too  glad  to  put  in  a  full  week. 

We  therefore  would  ask  you  to  kindly  consider  our  position  in  this  matter 
and  give  us  fair  treatment 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

The  David  J.  Braun  Mfo.  Qo.« 
David  J.  Braun,  PresidenU^t^ 
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[The  Brown  Shoe  Compmaj.] 

St.  Louis,  February  24,  190S. 
Hon*  JoBiv  J.  Qabdner, 

Chairman  of  Labor  CommUtee, 

Hotue  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D,  C. 
Sib  :  We  onderstand  Hoase  bill  No.  15^1  Is  In  favor  of  an  eight-hour  day  of 
labor,  which  we  conacientionaly  believe,  if  passed,  woold  be  detrimental  to  tbe 
Interests  of  laborer  and  employer  combined,  and  we  wish  to  impress  opon  yoa 
the  desirability  of  defeating  tiie  passage  of  this  bill. 

Hoping  yonr  views  will  coincide  wltli  ours,  and  thanking  yon  in  advance  for 
your  kind  attention,  we  remain. 

Yours,  respectfully.  The  Bbowi*  Shoe  Go. 


[G.  H.  Bnshnell  Preas  Company.] 

Thompso^'vviuji,  Gokn.,  February  20,  1908. 
Hon.  Johh  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sib:  Referring  to  the  bill  U.  R.  154^51,  otherwise  known  as  Gardner 
eight-hour  bill,  which  we  understand  Is  before  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
in  the  House,  we  would  respectfully  request  that  you  give  this  matter  due  con- 
sideration and  if  you  can  gee  your  way  to  do  so  leave  no  stone  unturned  that 
will  defeat  the  object  of  this  bill.  The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country 
we  think  are  seriously  threatened  by  the  passage  of  any  such  bill  as  the  one 
referred  to. 

For  exaaiple,  take  our  own  case  in  hand.  We  are  comi^eting  very  largely  now 
with  English  and  German  concerns  for  foreign  trade,  also  trade  in  tl^  Orient 
as  well  as  South  American  countries.  We  are  heavily  handicapped  at  present 
by  excessive  tariff  duties  which  enable  our  steel  mills  to  sell  abroad  cheaper 
than  we  can  buy  at  home  and  in  addition  to  the  advantage  they  have  in  foreign 
countries  over  us  with  cheaper  labor  and  longer  hours,  and  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  parties  who  seem  most  interested  in  having  this  bill  passed  that  if  it  can 
be  passed  referring  to  the  Government  labor  It  is  only  the  entering  wedge  and 
the  probabilities  are  that  other  legislation  might  follow  which  would  make  the 
movement  more  widespread  and  put  the  manufacturers  of  our  class  and  other 
classes  In  shape  where  we  would  be  totally  unprepared  to  compete  with  foreign 
manufacturers.  As  It  Is  now,  we  lose  much  business  that  might  be  gotten  owing 
to  the  conditions,  as  above  stated,  and  in  our  special  line  of  work,  and  we  be- 
lieve In  many  others,  the  conditions  in  the  United  States  have  gotten  to  a  pohit 
where  manufacturers  must  curtail  productions  by  not  being  able  to  find  sufB- 
clent  business  In  home  markets  for  their  factories  on  account  of  the  larger  pro- 
ductions that  have  been  arranged  for  and  we  should  look  to  foreign  markets  for 
this. 

To  come  back  to  tbe  bill  proper,  we  have  done  In  the  past  quite  a  good  deal 
of  work  for  the  Government,  but  should  be  totally  thrown  out  of  any  opportu- 
nity of  bidding  on  Government  work  if  this  bill  should  be  carried  through. 

New  England  has  little  to  stand  on  besides  her  manufactories  and  If  these  are 
imperilled,  as  we  believe  they  are,  by  the  passage  of  such  bills,  it  would  place 
New  England  and  Connecticut  notably  In  a  very  bad  condition. 

Trusting  that  you  will  be  able  to  see  this  in  the  light  of  the  above  and  use 
your  influence  to  hinder  any  such  legislation,  we  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

G.  H.  BusHNELL  Press  Co., 
M.  W.  BusHNELL,  Manager. 


[Bridgeport  Brass  Company.] 

Bridgeport,  Conw.,  March  31,  19QS. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  As  president  of  this  company  I  desire  to  protest  against  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  as  being  detrimental  to  those  industries 
whose  production  is  wholly  or  partially  for  the  Government. 
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I  do  not  tbink  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  as  to  the  harmfal  aspect 
(rf  this  bill,  as  I  am  very  sure  these  have  been  pointed  out  by  thousands  of 
manufacturers  whose  views  are  sisiilar  to  our  own. 
I  desire  that  this  protest  be  made  a  part  of  the  printed  record  of  the  hearing. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  J.  Kingsbury,  Jr,  President, 


[Butler  BuiMera'  Exchange.] 

BUTUB,  Pa.,  March  27,  1908. 
Hon.  iBviNG  P.  Wanqeb, 

Hou^  ef  Repre9€ntvtvv€8,  WashingUm,  D,  0, 
Sib:  At  a  meeting  of  Butler  Builders'  Exchange,  of  Butler,  Pa.,  held  this 
day,  tiie  following  resolutions  against  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  law, 
kaown  as  House  bill  15661,  were  adopted :  « 

1.  That  it  takes  away  the  individual  rights  oi  a  free  eitiien  in  a  free  coun- 
try and  deprives  him  of  the  right  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  one  calendar 
day. 

2.  it  works  hardship  on  a  contractor  where  ho  has  a  contract  that  is  Itmited 
and  a  forfeiture  Is  at  stake. 

8.  It  works  a  hardship  on  a  subcontractor  doisg  (Government  work  for  a  gen- 
eral contractor. 
Certified  from  the  minutes. 

J.  Rum  MEL,  President. 
Attest: 

Thos.  G.  Lyoit,  Secretary, 


{The  Manufactarera'  Association  of  the  City  o£  Bridgeport.] 

Bbidgepobt,  Conn.,  March  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Deab  Sib:  In  your  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Labor  Ck)mmittee  I  address  you  in  the  interest  of  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion regarding  the  contemplated  reporting  of  H.  R.  15651,  known  as  the  **  Gard- 
ner eight-hour  bill." 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  legislation  which  Is  bound  to  increase  the 
cost  of  production  of  commodities  required  by  the  Government,  on  the  ground 
that  just  as  surely  as  this  Is  accomplished  a  general  inflation  of  values  is  bound 
to  occur  throughout  the  country,  and  we  are  liable  to  have  a  recurrence  of  the 
catastrophe  which  we  have  just  passed  through. 

In  the  present  very  sensitive  condition  of  business  we  can  conceive  of  noth- 
ing which  would  so  Imperil  the  return  of  confidence  as  any  agitation  along  this 
line,  be  it  successful  or  not. 

Finally,  we  petition  you  to  have  a  copy  of  this  communication  inscribed  upon 
the  record  of  the  hearings  before  the  committee. 
We  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

The  Manufactueebs'  Association 

OF  THE  City  of  Bbidgepobt, 
By  M.  E.  Bbewsteb-Gbeene,  Secretary, 


[The  Bridgeport  Wood  FinUliing  Company.] 

New  Milfobd,  €k)NN.,  February  19,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

ChaimuM  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  0, 
Deab  Sib  :  We  understand  that  a  new  eight-hour  bill  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced and  will  have  a  hearing  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Conusittee 
on  Labor  beginning  February  18. 
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As  mannfacturers,  we  desire  to  protest  against  this  bill.  If  allowed  to 
become  a  law,  we  believe  it  will  work  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  both 
capital  and  labor,  and  trust  that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  preyent  its 
passage. 

Thanking  you,  we  remain,  very  truly,  yours. 

The  Bbidgepobt  Wood  Finishing  Co., 
By  D.  E.  Bbeinig,  Frexident. 


[Barabart  Bros,  ft  Spindler,  Type  Foonders.] 

Ghicaqo,  March  20^  190K. 
Mr.  Jno.  J.  Gabdneb, 

House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib  :  Two  bills  which  have  been  proposed  to  the  present  (}ongre8s  seem 
to  us  so  utterly  dangerous  and  vicious  that  we  trust  you  will  excuse  us  if  we 
voice  to  you  our  opposition  thereto  and  beg  of  you  to  oppose  them  in  every  pos- 
sible way. 

The  measures  are  the  eight-hour  bill  and  the  bill  to  exempt  labor  bodies  from 
the  operations  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  act. 

Not  only  are  there  a  score  of  logical,  trade,  and  ethical  reasons  that  should 
make  it  impossible  for  such  bills  to  become  laws,  but  there  are  20,000,000  living 
reasons  why  they  should  be  defeated  by  unanimous  vote.  These  are  the 
20,000,000  honest  working  people  of  the  United  States  who  would  be  practically 
enslaved  by  such  laws;  they  would  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  free  contract, 
and  they  would  be  compelled  to  join  an  unincorporated  and  irresponsible  body, 
with  practically  autocratic  and  unlimited  powers  over  them.  They  would  be 
forced  into  violent  opposition  to  human  and  divine  law,  and  tlie  very  precedent 
of  special  legislation  in  that  form  would  in  the  end  react  against  them  more 
than  against  any  other  class  of  society.  In  the  end  they  would  be  bound  hand 
and  foot.  Capital  would  also  claim  and  secure  perilous  special  legislation.  We 
plead  for  the  liberty  of  the  workingman ;  his  would-be  leaders  and  false  friends 
will  deprive  him  of  it  if  the  plans  they  have  now  unwisely  broached  to  Con- 
gress, puri)orting  to  be  in  his  behalf,  are  carried  out  and  enacted  into  law. 
The  salvation  of  the  workingman  is  that  he  shall  stand  before  the  law  exactly 
as  every  other  citizen  stands. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Babnhabt  Bbos.  ft  Spindles. 


[E.  Bailey  &  Sons  (Incorporated),  planing  and  molding  mlU.] 

Patchooue,  N.  Y.,  February  19,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C, 
Deab  Sib:  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  to  favorable  report  on  passage  of 
the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651).  This  or  any  other  compulsory  eight- 
hour  bill  is  wrong  in  principle  and  we  wish  to  enter  our  protest  to  favorable 
consideration  of  any  such  measure,  particularly  the  above-referred-to  measure. 
We  trust  that  the  numerous  protests  which  you  will  no  doubt  receive  to  this 
will  lead  you  to  present  unfavorable  report  of  this  measure. 

This  would  be  an  opening  wedge  to  a  general  eight-hour  day  in  private  em- 
ployment, which  would  no  doubt  be  agitated  should  the  above  measure  be 
passed.    We  trust  that  you  will  use  your  influence  to  prevent  passage  of  this. 
Yours,  truly, 

E.  Bailet  &  Sons. 


[Byram  ft  Co.   (Incorporated),  foundry  machinery.] 

Detboit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A.,  February  18,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  H.  R.  15051,  recently  presented 
in  the  House,  relative  to  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  on  all  Government  work. 
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which,  of  course,  eventually  means  all  work.  We  object  strenuously  to  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  believing  It  a  serious  handicap  to  American  manufacturers 
and  American  workmen. 

Our  own  company  very  rarely  does  any  Government  work  directly,  but  do 
more  or  less  indirectly  through  others.  We  could  not,  of  course,  expect  to  do 
any  more  if  this  so-called  eight-hour  law  was  passed.  Our  present  arrange- 
ment is  ten  houra  five  days  a  week  and  five  hours  on  Saturday,  and  we  verily 
believe  the  majority  of  employees  throughout  the  country  are  satisfied  with 
such  a  work  day ;  and  if  this  eight-hour  law,  with  a  penalty  for  overtime,  is 
passed  it  would,  in  our  Judgment,  work  a  great  hardship  to  otherwise  con- 
tented employees.  Curtailing  product  advances  prices,  which  would  work  a 
double  hardship  on  employees,  who  are  the  largest  buyers. 

We  therefbre  beg  to  register  our  protest  against  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Btbam  ft  Ck).  (Inoobpobated), 
By  Theo.  p.  Btbaic,  Treasurer. 


[The  BUnchard  Machine  Company,  mechanical  engineers.! 

Oahbbiooe,  Mass.,  March  24,  1908* 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

House  of  RepreBentatives,  WaatiingUm,  D.  0, 
Deab  Sib  :  We  believe  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill,  now  before  your  com- 
mittee, if  passed  will  severely  handicap  our  business,  as  well  as  that  of  a  large 
number  of  other  manufacturers.  We  are  working  a  considerable  fraction  of  our 
shop  on  Government  work,  which  we  should  be  obliged  to  discontinue  if  this 
bill  should  pass,  as  it  would  be  a  practical  impossibility  for  us  to  have  one  part 
of  the  shop  working  nine  hours  per  day  and  part  of  it  eight  hours  per  day,  and 
we  should  be  unable  to  compete  with  other  nine-hour  shops  if  we  were  to  run 
our  whole  shop  on  an  eight-hour  basis.  We  respectfully  urge  you  to  go  against 
this  bill. 

Yours,  truly.  The  Blanchabd  Machiivb  Ck)., 

ByWiNSLow  Blanchabd,  Secretary, 


[Setts  Machine  Company,  heavy  machine  tools.] 

Wn^MiNOTON,  Del.,  February  20,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  We  desire  to  protest  as  strongly  as  possible  against  the  eight-hour 
bill  (H.  R.  15661). 
Please  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent  its  passage. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Betts  Machine  Ck)., 
Edwabd  T.  Betts,  Treasurer. 


[Bonnet-Nance  Stove  Company.] 

Ghioaoo  Heights,  III.,  February  19,  1908. 
Hon  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib  :  We  have  been  informed  that  another  eight-hour  bill  has  been,  or 
will  be,  introduced  before  the  House,  and,  like  its  predecessors,  it  strikes  at  the 
prosperity  and  liberty  of  the  American  workingmen  and  manufacturers. 

We  can  not  understand  why  these  bills  are  repeatedly  presented,  but  presume 
the  ** labor  Representatives"  must  make  good  with  their  colleagues,  and  we 
therefore  feel  constrained  to  repeatedly  register  our  protest  against  same. 

This  matter  has  been  discussed  pro  and  con,  and  no  sane  business  man  or 
workingman  can  see  any  Justice  in  it  or  any  benefit  to  be  derived  therefrom. 
It  is  a  matter  that  appeals  only  to  the  loafer,  labor  agitator,  and  cheap  poU- 
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tkdan,  and  we  might  add  cheap  attorney  who  is  forever  looking  oat  for  such 
*'  fool  laws  "  as  tliese,  to  create  controversy  and  thereby  mulct  fees. 

We  can  not  find  words  adequate  to  condemn  this  bill.    In  fiOiort,  we  tblnk  it 
simpSy  monstrous. 
Yours,  truly, 

BoirifBrr-NANCB  Stoyie  Ob., 
L.  W.  BoKNET,  8ecre9mr§f. 


[Bnhl  Malleable  Company.) 

Detboit,  Mich.,  February  21,  iM6. 
Hon.  John  J.  GASDirxa, 

Chainnan  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dkak  S»  :  The  writer  is  informed  that  yon  are  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Labor,  under  which  a  bill  for  eight  hours  per  day  will,  in  the  ne&r 
future,  come  up  before  you  for  discussion.  As  one  of  the  managers  of  a  Iarg« 
manufacturing  plant  of  this  city,  I  most  strenuously  desire  to  protest  against 
this  unfair  bill,  doing  so  for  our  own  protection  :is  well  as  for  the  good  of  the 
workingman.  For  thirty-one  years  tlie  writer  has  been  fortunate,  or  anfortu- 
nate,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  handling  men,  and  of  later  years  iron  molders  and 
people  connected  in  that  line  of  work.  We  have  tried  always  to  be  Just  and  fair 
with  our  men,  in  considering  them — If  they  wanted  money  and  could  work  hard. 
they  should  be  well  paid.  We  have  given  the  matter  our  very  careful  consid- 
eration, and  we  know  that  an  eight-hour  bill  will  work  to  the  detriment  of  the 
men.  The  best  men  that  we  have,  the  most  reliable  men,  those  who  take  the 
best  care  of  tilieir  families  and  save  their  money,  are  the  men  who  would  desire 
to  see  the  ten-hour  bill,  instead  of  the  eight-hour  bill.  If  they  are  on  piece^eork, 
as  most  of  the  work  in  this  country  now  is,  they  can  earn  more  and  produce 
more,  are  fewer  hours  in  the  saloons  and  other  places  which  are  not  to  their 
credit.  The  writer  has  talked  personally  with  a  large,  majority  of  our  best 
workmen  and  this  is  their  sentiment. 

This  is  not  being  written  by  an  employ **r  who  desires  to  get  all  he  can  out 
of  his  men,  making  the  hours  burdensome  and  heavy,  to  reap  tlie  benefit  him- 
self, but,  In  his  estimation,  is  considering  the  employee  as  well  as  the  employer. 

My  experience  as  executive  officer  of  different  associations  of  manufacturers 
and  prominent  business  men  has  led  me  each  year  to  be  more  convinced  of  the 
fairness  of  the  employers,  at  the  present  time,  to  their  men. 

We  absolutely  know  and  are  told  by  our  men  that  in  their  unions  and  in 
their  conventions  they  are  controlled  by  the  rabid  and  bad  element,  although 
these  men  are  very  much  in  the  minority.  Their  ability  to  talk  and  lead  the 
meetings  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  trouble  between  the  employer  and  employee. 
We  believe  that  if  the  reliable  and  best  workmen  could  come  before  your  com- 
mittee, and  not  the  walking  delegates  and  trouble  makers,  a  different  sentiment 
would  be  expressed  than  you  will  hear  from  these  committees. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Chables  a.  Rathbone, 
Trensunr  and  General  Manager, 


[The  B.  C  Brown  Company,  pumps.] 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.,  February  18,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  Through  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  we  are  noti- 
fied of  a  limited  hearing  to  be  given  the  Gardner  bill  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  and  we,  as  manufacturers  who  are  marketing 
our  goods  in  open  comi)etition  with  others,  claim  the  same  right  in  the  employ- 
ment of  our  labor. 

We  have  given  much  consideration  to  labor  questions,  and  we  believe  that 
no  eight-hour  law  is  required  or  advisable,  and  believe  that  the  cause  of  labor 
would  be  injured  rather  than  benefited  by  such  regulation. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  E.  C.  Brown  Company, 

E.  C.  Brown.  President  and  Treasurer, 
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[Blrdsey  Sonera  Company,  corset  manntecturen.] 

Bbidgefobt,  Conn.,  February  18, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdnsb, 

Washington,  D,  (7. 

Deab  Sib  :  We  note  with  regret  the  bill  which  you  have  recently  introduced  In 
the  House  concerning  the  eight-hour  measure,  and  should  this  be  passed  it  would 
be  disastrous  for  a  great  many  private  concerns  whose  running  time  can  not  be 
lessened  without  a  considerable  loss. 

We  have  never  had  any  dissatisfaction  among  our  help,  as  they-  are  paid  well, 
and  they  prefer  the  ten  hours,  but  if  eight  hours  were  to  be  forced  upon  them 
it  would,  of  course,  mean  less  wages  to  them  to  begin  with,  as  our  work  is  en- 
tirely piecework ;  yet  at  the  same  time  our  loss  would  come  in  in  the  reducing 
of  our  production.  Our  goods  are  sold  very  close  and  we  can  only  run  with  a 
profit  where  we  get  the  full  ten  hours*  work,  and  therefore  in  behalf  of  ourselvefi 
and  others  we  would  ask  yon  to  have  this  measure  withdrawn. 

Hoping  you  will  look  upon  this  in  the  manner  in  which  we  have  written  yon, 
and  thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  consideration  shown  same,  we  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

BlBDSEY   SOlfEBS  OO., 
Jos.   B.   HUBBEXL. 


[Boston  Belting  Company.] 

Boston,  Mass.,  February  18, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  Souse  IfObor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  Having  been  advised  that  you  have  recently  introduced  an  eight- 
hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651)  which  is  practically  identical  with  similar  measures 
introduced  in  the  Fifty-seventh  and  Fifty-eighth  Ck^ngresses,  we  wish  to  form- 
ally enter  our  protest  against  favorable  consideration  of  this  measure. 

The  right  of  an  American  citizen  to  sell  his  labor  to  the  best  advantage  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  our  form  of  government  which  should  not  be  taken 
away  by  legislation.  It  is  certainly  the  privilege  and  the  right  of  an  individual 
to  sell  as  much  or  as  little  of  his  labor  as  he  may  think  best. 

There  are  many  objections  to  the  enactment  of  an  eight-hour  measure  which 
have  been  presented  in  the  two  previous  Ck)ngresses  and  which  will  be  placed 
before  you,  no  doubt,  in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  the  present  meas- 
ure. We  urge  your  careful  consideration  of  these  arguments  and  trust  that  the 
passage  of  the  measure  referred  to  will  be  defeated. 

In  our  opinion,  this  bill  is  the  entering  wedge  to  a  general  eight-hour  day  in 
private  employment,  and  we  do  not  think  such  a  condition  of  industrial  affairs 
is  broadly  desirable  or  in  every  way  for  the  best  interests  of  this  country. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Boston  Belting  Gokpany, 
By  Jambs  Bennett  Fobstth, 

General  Manager. 


[8.  Barker  &  Sons,  printers,  stationers.] 

Cleveland,  Fehuary  25,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib  :  We  earnestly  desire  your  support  in  the  defeat  of  House  bill  15651, 
''A  bill  limiting  the  hours  of  dally  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  on  Gov- 
ernment work." 

We  believe  thifi  would  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  all  private 
business  enterprises  undertaking  work  for  the  Government. 
Yours,  truly, 

S.  Babkeb  &  Sons. 
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[B«rkowlts  Bnyelope  Company.] 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  FeJmtary  24,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gaju)nbb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D,  C- 
Dear  Sib:  I  have  read  with  much  interest  copy  of  the  bill  which  yoo  intro- 
duced and  which  was  referred  to  the  (Committee  on  Labor  (H.  R.  15661).  I 
can  not  urge  upon  you  too  strongly  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  not  be  faTorably 
rex)orted  by  your  committee,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  advise  me  that 
my  hopes  in  this  instance  are  fulfilled. 

Very  truly,  yours,  W.  J.  Berkowitz. 


[Geo.  A.  Bayle,  food  products.] 

St.  Louis,  February  29,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Oasdnek, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  bill  called  the  eight-hour  bilL 
We  beg  as  manufacturers  to  protest  against  this  for  the  reason  that  a  matter  of 
this  kind  had  better  be  left  to  the  labor  organizations,  who  are  hard  enough 
on  the  manufacturers  in  this  regard,  without  it  getting  into  a  political  question 
from  Washington. 

We  do  not  see  where  it  would  be  good  policy  for  the  National  Congress  to 
take  up  a  matter  of  this  character.  We  believe  if  you  will  think  it  over  from 
all  standpoints  that  this  should  be  left  to  the  States  and  to  the  labor  organiza- 
tions, who  look  after  propositions  of  this  character,  without  it  going  into  national 
legislation. 

Tours,  very  truly,  Geo.  A.  Batle. 


[The  Baldwin  Chain  and  Manufacturing  Company  (Incorporated).] 

WoROBSTEB,  Mass.,  February  28,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Committee  on  Labor,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dkab  Sib:  We  write  to  express  the  company's  opposition  to  the  eight-hour 
labor  law  now  before  the  committee. 

We  do  a  little  subcontract  work  with  the  Government  and  we  can  see  where 
this  would  be  very  far-reaching  and  annoying,  without  any  profit  to  anyone. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Baldwin  Chain  and  Manttfactubino  Go. 
W.  H.  Gates,  Trectsurer, 


[Blnney  &  Smith  Company,  mannfactnren,  exporters,  and  importers.] 

New  Yobk,  February  28,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdnbb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib  :  We  respectfully  beg  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  passage  of  the 
Gardner  eight-hour  bill,  H.  R.  15651,  as  we  consider  the  same  a  dangerous 
measure  and  unconstitutional. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Binney  ft  Sioth  Company. 

C.   P.   MOBBI& 


[The  Bonsack  Lumber  Company,  hard  woods.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo,,  February  27,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D,  0. 
Deab  Sm:  The  House  Labor  Committee,  as  I  am  informed,  are  now  con- 
sidering the  "  Gardner  bill,  H.  R.  15651."    This  bill  in  itself  may  not  appeal 
to  you  as  of  much  moment,  but  my  humble  opinion  is  that  it  will  "pave  the 
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way  "  for  other  bills  respectiDg  the  hours  of  labor  that  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  country  and  particularly  labor. 

In  view  of  the  present  unsettled  and  therefore  unsatisfactory  conditions  of 
business  of  all  descriptions  (particularly  those  connected  with  the  building 
industry,  which  in  a  large  degree  affects  all  lines  of  business,  and  at  present 
this  branch  is  particularly  depressed),  bills  of  the  character  referred  to  would 
only  Increase  the  depression.  I  therefore  believe  that  on  mature  consideration 
from  all  standpoints — the  employer,  employee,  and  the  country — you  will  find 
that  you  will  be  justified  in  protesting  against  the  passage  of  this  or  any 
like  bill. 

A  letter  of  this  character  up  to  a  few  years  ago  would  be  considered  a  waste 
of  time  on  account  of  the  influence  and  supposed  weight  of  the  labor  element, 
but  withhi '  the  past  two  years  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  laborer, 
by  his  vote  at  the  polls,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Littlefield,  of  Maine ;  Smith 
and  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  and  Jenkins,  of  Wisconsin,  has  views  entirely  foreign 
to  those  of  the  so-called  leaders  of  labor  on  many  questions. 

Again  asking  your  careful  consideration  of  the  above,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  A.  BONSACK. 


[C.  C.  Bradley  &  Son,  Incorporated,  hardware  speclaltieB.  ] 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Fehrunry  27,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  your  proposed  eight-hour  bill 
(H.  R.  15651).  We  wish  to  most  earnestly  protest  against  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  Evidently  this  bill  Is  urged  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  who 
hope  by  its  passage  to  force  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  into  adopting  the 
eight-hour  day.  We  maintain  that  it  Is  the  private  right  of  employers  and 
employees  alike  to  run  their  factories  or  to  work  as  many  or  as  few  hours  as 
they  see  fit,  or  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  without  any  interference  what- 
ever from  the  Government  or  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  This  Is  a 
right  that  no  fair-minded  man  can  dispute.  Take  our  own  case,  for  instance. 
We  have  run  our  plant  ten  hours  per  day  six  days  per  week  ever  since  1832. 
This  has  been  agreeable  to  us  and  to  our  men.  If  this  proposed  bill  becomes  a 
law,  we  will  be  compelled  to  run  our  plant  but  eight  hours  per  day  if  we  do  any 
work  for  the  Government.  This  might  be  arranged,  as  far  as  we  are  personally 
concerned,  but  how  about  the  concerns  from  whom  we  buy  certain  material 
which  goes  into  the  work  we  produce  for  the  Government?  Would  we  have  to 
buy  raw  materials  only  from  such  concerns  as  ran  their  plants  eight  hours  per 
day?  How  could  we  tell  whether  or  not  the  steel  mills  and  steel  and  iron 
foundries  only  worked  eight  hours  per  day  on  the  material  we  bought  of  them? 
Would  we  be  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment  if  the  materials  we  bought  had 
been  worked  on  more  thau  eight  hours  i)er  day  from  the  mines  to  us,  even 
though  we  were  innocent  parties  to  the  transaction? 

Now,  suppose  we  got  an  order  from  the  Government,  assuming  this  bill 
becomes  a  law,  must  we  get  an  absolute  guaranty  on  all  the  materials  we  buy 
that  none  of  them  have  been  produced  with  more  than  eight  hours'  labor  per 
day?  How  are  we  to  know  whether  our  coal,  oil,  steel,  and  iron,  etc.,  have  been 
produced  with  more  than  eight  hours*  labor  per  day?  W^e  make  power  ham- 
mers and  heating  forges.  Suppose  this  bill  becomes  a  law  and  we  get  an  order 
from  the  Government  for  some  of  our  goods.  We  may  have  the  goods  in  stock 
and  can  make  immediate  shipment,  but  these  goods  were  produced  by  ten  hours' 
labor  per  day.  What  are  we  to  do ;  refuse  the  order  or  make  the  part  or  parts 
with  eight  hours'  labor  per  day  and  see  to  it  that  all  the  materials  entering  into 
these  parts  were  produced  from  the  mines  to  us  by  but  eight  hours'  labor  per 
day?  Perhaps  we  could  fill  the  order  under  the  law,  but  we  would  refuse  to  fill 
it  under  such  conditions.  Think  of  the  delay  It  would  cause  the  Government; 
months,  at  least ;  perhaps  years.  Think  of  the  increased  cost  to  us  and  to  the 
Government.  Now,  we  get  orders  for  repair  parts  from  the  Government  for 
hammers  now  in  use  at  arsenals,  navy-yards,  etc.  Perhaps  the  hammers  are 
out  of  use  for  want  of  these  parts  and  the  Government  wants  these  parts  rushed 
to  them,  so  as  not  to  delay  the  Government  work.  We  couldn't  fill  these  orders 
from  stock  the  same  day  they  were  received,  because  our  stock  has  been  worked 
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on  ten  hours  per  day.  What  would  we  do?  We  would  refuse  to  fill  the  orders, 
and  as  a  result  the  Government  would  lose  the  use  of  our  hammers  and  would 
have  to  abandon  them  for  want  of  repairs.  The  Government  has  in  use  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  of  our  hammers.  Would  you  want  the  Government  to 
throw  all  these  hammers  into  the  scrap  heap,  at  thousands  of  dollars'  loss  to 
them,  simply  because  you  passed  a  bill  that  specifies  that  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment must  not  be  worked  on  more  than  eight  hours  per  day? 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  you  realize  the  importance  and  possibilities 
of  this  bill.  We  can  not  see  who  can  want  it  passed  except  the  American 
Federation  of  I^bor.  Their  object  is  as  plain  as  A  B  C.  They  want  to  force 
the  eight-hour  day  upon  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  through  the  medium 
of  the  Government.  What  do  they  care  how  much  they  may  embarrass  the 
Government?  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  trying  in  every  way  to 
get  in  a  position  where  they  can  tell  a  manufacturer  how  he  can  run  his 
business.  Will  the  manufacturers  stand  for  this  dictation?  Some  of  the  jelly- 
spined  manufacturers  may  but  the  rank  and  file  will  stand  their  ground  and 
either  run  their  own  mills  or  close  them  up  and  retire.  Don't  be  misled  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  or  any  other  class.  Protect  the  Government, 
let  the  manufacturers  and  great  employers  of  labor  alone,  stand  out  for  the 
"  square  deal "  for  everyone.  Remember  that  the  prosperity  of  this  great 
country  depends  not  a  little  upon  the  employers  of  labor.  Don't  put  a  millstone 
about  the  neck  of  the  manufacturer  or  throw  any  boomerangs.  Figure  out  all 
the  possibilities  of  this  bill  from  every  point  of  view.  The  manufacturers 
will  refuse  to  fill  Government  orders  before  they  will  make  themselves  liable 
to  fines  or  imprisonment  under  the  proposed  H.  R.  bill  15651.  All  of  which  is 
most  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  C.  Bradley  &  Son,  Inc., 
C.  C.  Bradley,  Jr.,  Secretary, 


[The  C.  O.  Bartlett  &  Snow  Co.,  manufacturers  of  mill  and  labor-saving  machinery.] 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  29,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.    Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sib:  We  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  regarding  the  Gardner  eight- 
hour  bill  now  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Labor  Ck)mmlttee.  It 
would  seem  to  the  writer  as  though  this  Is  no  time  to  further  antagonize  the 
manufacturing  concerns  of  the  United  States.  I  fully  believe  that  one-fourth 
of  the  manufacturing  companies  of  the  United  States  are  on  the  verge  of  an 
assignment,  and  to  further  antagonize  them  Is  a  very  serious  matter  indeed. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  us  to  have  a  progressive  and  successful 
Government  without  manufacturers.  We  are  well  located  for  it,  and  our 
trade  with  South  America  Is  increasing  some,  with  a  fair  chance  of  increasing 
•more,  but  if  we  have  further  complications  and  labor  troubles  we  might  just 
as  well  give  up  the  whole  thing.  It  Is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  comjiete 
now  with  England,  Germany,  and  France.  I  most  sincerely  trust  that  these 
so-called  eight-hour  bills,  whether  they  are  Government  bills  or  not,  can  rest, 
and  if  they  could  be  laid  to  rest  forever  it  would  be  very  much  better  for 
everyone  concerned. 

There  are  in  this  city  hundreds  of  people  begging  for  work,  good  honest  men, 
but  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  manufacturers  to  keep  them  going,  much 
as  they  would  like  to  do  so. 
Yours,  truly. 

The  C.  O.  Bartlett  &  Snow   Co., 
Per  C.  O.  Bartlett,  President. 


[Buffalo   Cooperative    Stove   Company.] 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  February  29,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.   Gardner, 

Washingt07i,   D.    C. 
Dear  Sir:   I    wish   to  add   my   protest   nffainst   the   passage  of  your   eight- 
hour  bill,  as  this  bill  will  raise  havoc  with  the  manufacturers  of  America, 
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and  feel  that  you  are  not  doing  Justice  to  the  large  employers  of  American 
labor. 
Trusting  tbat  you  will  see  the  error  of  your  way,  I  am, 

Yours,  truly,  E.  Kenes.  Jr. 


[F.  W.  Brockman  Commission  Company.] 

St.  Louis,  February  28,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  I  notice  in  the  reports  that  you  have  introduced  House  bill  No. 
15651,  treating  on  the  labor  question,  and  which  strongly  advocates  the  eight- 
hour  schedule.  I  tnke  this  opportunity  to  protest  against  the  enactment  of 
such  a  measure.  Employers  are  now  suffering  humiliation  and  serious  losses 
by  the  arrogance  and  unreasonable  demands  made  by  labor.  I  believe  in  organ- 
izations of  labor  for  laudable  and  proper  purposes,  but  the  present  labor  agi- 
tator has  become  such  a  serious  menace  to  the  industries  of  this  country  that 
any  additional  power  placed  in  his  hands  will  result  in  incalculable  losses  to 
the  industries  and  employers  of  this  country. 

There  is  a  limit  to  which  these  things  can  be  carried,  and  the  result  will 
eventually  be  disastrous  to  labor  itself.  The  cost  of  production  has  now  be- 
come so  high  in  many  lines  that  consumption  is  curtailed.  As  a  consequence 
labor  is  dismissed  or  discontinued,  and  the  army  of  unemployed  will  become 
greater  from  day  to  day.  The  question  of  time,  terms,  etc.,  can  be  safely  left 
In  the  hands  of  employer  and  employee.  If  they  find  that*  eight  hours  is  being 
legally  considered  a  day*s  work,  it  will  only  be  an  entering  wedge  to  upset  har- 
monious coof)eratlon  which  now  exists.  The  honest. labor  is  the  strength  and 
wealth  of  the  land.  But  the  demagogue  who  usually  swings  the  labor  unions, 
dictates  their  policy,  and  formulates  their  measures  is  worse  than  the  pirate  who 
helps  himself  to  the  property  of  his  fellow-men. 

I  hope  that  your  committee  will  not  report  the  bill  favorably. . 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

F.  W.  Brockman. 


[Baker  Printing  Company,  printers  and  lithographers.] 

Newark,  N.  J.,  February  29,  1908, 
Hon.  J.  J.   Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Honorable  Sir:  As  thousands  of  other  manufacturers,  we  are  keenly  con- 
cerned over  the  eight-hour  bill,  H.  R.  15(551. 

If  the  Members  of  Congress  were  all  manufacturers,  the  serious  injustice  of 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  would  be  so  clearly  apparent  to  them  that  it  would 
not  seriously  be  considered  for  a  moment. 

We  sincerely  hope  you  will  carefully  weigh  the  objections  and  protests  re- 
ceived against  this  bill  and  not  permit  to  pass  what  would  seem  an  unconsti- 
tutional infringement  upon  personal  and  proi)erty  rights. 
Yours,  very  respectfully. 

Baker  Printing  Co., 
Wm.  a.  Baker,  President. 


[Buckingham  jc  Hecht  (Incorporated),  boots,  shoes,  and  rubbers.l 

San  Francisco,  February  24,  1908, 
Hon.  Jno.  J.  Gardner,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  We  beg  to  note  there  is  a  bill  before  the  committee  of  which  you 
are  chairman  known  as  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651).    We  believe  this  bill  to  be 
a  menace  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country,  and  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation  would  be  subserved  by  having  the  bill  defeated. 
Yours,  truly, 

Buckingham  &  Hecut. 


J 
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[A.  Buch'8  80D8  Company,  land  rollers.] 

Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  February  29,  1908. 

Hon.  Jno.  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee^  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Being  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  we 
have  learned  of  the  Gardner  bill  which  is  before  Congress  at  the  present  time, 
which  is  in  effect  to  make  an  eight-hour  working  day.  No  doubt  the  manu- 
facturers have  not  been  considered  in  this  respect  by  Mr.  Gardner  in  framing 
this  bill,  but  we  strongly  oppose  any  steps  in  this  direction,  looking  at  it  from 
the  manufacturer's  standpoint,  as  we  believe  every  manufacturer,  if  compelled 
to  adopt  the  eight-hour  system,  will  suffer  thereby. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  have  three  shi/ts  in  order  to  run  night  and  day, 
and  where  only  daily  operations  are  carried  on  it  would  greatly  curtail  the  out- 
put and  increase  the  cost. 

Any  steps  you  may  take  for  the  rejection  of  this  bill  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  us,  as  well  as  all  manufacturers. 
Yours,  truly, 

A.   Buck's   Sons   Co., 
Wm.  H.  Barnes,  Secretary. 


[John  Bomman  ft  Son,  printers.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  February  25,  1908, 
Hon.  Edwin  Denby, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib  :  We  would  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  enter  a  decided  protest 
against  the  passage  of  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill,  now  before  Congress,  and 
would  be  pleased  to  have  your  honor  use  your  best  endeavors  to  prevent  the 
same  from  becoming  a  law. 

We  submit  the  following  objections,  each  one  fatal,  to  the  Gardner  eight-hour 
bill  as  part  of  our  protest : 

The  Gardner  eight-hour  bill,  if  enacted,  would  Involve  revolutioh  and  destruc- 
tion to  American  maufacturers ;  it  would  be  applied  socialism  by  force. 

It  would  wreck  whole  industries.  (A  Senator  has  declared  that  it  ought  to  be 
entitled  "A  bill  to  destroy  the  shipbuilding  hidustry  of  the  United  States.") 

It  would  irretrievably  embarrass,  hidustrially  and  financially,  hundreds  if 
not  thousands  of  plants  whose  product  is  intended  wholly  or  partly  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  would  drive  hundreds  of  concerns  out  of  the  field  of  Government  bidding; 
it  might  result  in  the  establishment  of  Government  factories. 

It  would  be  the  irresistible  entering  wedge  of  new  labor  legislation,  for  the 
labor  lobby  would  not  stop  here. 

It  is  a  proposition,  by  indirection  and  in  time,  to  legislate  the  hours  of  labor 
into  the  private  enterprises,  factories,  mills,  and  workshops  of  the  whole  country 
by  act  of  Congress. 

It  has  been  seriously  considered  when  there  were  not  enough  men  for  the 
Jobs;  to  urge  it  now,  when  business  men  want  above  all  things  freedom  from 
agitation  of  every  kind,  is  a  veritable  crime. 

Very  truly,  yours.  .John  Bornman, 

Of  John  Bornman  &  Son. 


[Broderick  ft  Baacom  Rope  Company.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  4,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Labor  Committee,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  (7. 
Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  the  above  bill,  now  before  your  committee  for  consid- 
eration, we,  as  manufacturers  and  large  employers  of  labor,  desire  to  earnestly 
protest  against  the  favorable  recommendation  or  passage  of  such  a  bill  as  would 
perhaps  lead  to  serious  difficulties  in  the  operation  of  our  business.    We  do  not 
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insist  upon  our  employees  working  more  than  about  eight  hours  for  a  day's 
work,  but  we  do  sometimes  find  It  necessary  to  ask  them  to  work  overtime,  for 
which  they  are  paid  extra.  We  believe  that  the  above  bill  is  a  paternalistic 
and  socialistic  exercise  of  the  police  power,  without  precedent  in  the  practice  of 
this  or  any  other  nation,  and,  in  forbidding  overtime,  violates  the  wishes,  prac- 
tices, and  demands  of  the  unions  themselves,  and  in  our  opinion  the  bill  ought 
not  be  even  favorably  reported  by  your  committee. 

We  do  not  wish  to  burden  you  with  any  unnecessary  arguments,  but  trust  you 
will  give  the  whole  matter  mature  consideration  and  that  you  will  agree  with 
us  in  the  views  above  expressed. 

Yours,  truly,  Bbodebick  &  Bascom  Rope  Ck)., 

Jos.  D.  Bascom, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


[Bern Is  Bro.  Bag  Company.] 

St:  Louis,  Mo.,  March  8,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

0?Mirman  House  Labor  Committee,  Wfi^shlngton  D.  0. 
Deab  Sib  :  We  refer  to  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill,  H.  R.  15651,  and  we  wish 
to  register  an  'earnest  protest  against  the  measures  contained  in  this  bill.    We 
believe  a  bill  of  this  kind,  if  it  should  become  a  law,  would  be  a  serious  detri- 
ment to  the  manufacturers  who  figure  on  Government  contract  work. 
Yours,  trwly, 

Bemis  Bbo.   Bag  Co., 
J.  S.  Bemis. 


[L.  Black  Company,  clothing.] 

RocHESTEB,  N.  Y.,  March  2,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  House  bill  15651,  known  as  the 
Gardner  eight-hour  bill,  and  would  state,  as  this  measure  involves  a  principle 
which,  if  admitted  to  our  statute  books,  would  inflict  serious  injury  to  this 
country,  we  are  strongly  opposed  to  its  passage. 

We  remain,  yours,  truly,  L.  Black  CJompany. 


[Belle  Hlckey  Manufacturing  Company,  show  cases.  1 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  S,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  We  have  carefully  studied  the  matter  of  pending  legislation  re- 
garding instituting  a  universal  eight-hour  law  to  apply  to  all  industries,  ax^ 
after  carefully  studying  this  subject  from  all  views  point  we  have,  after  calmly  , 
deliberating  this  matter,  decided  that  the  passing  of  such  a  law  at  this  time 
would  be  very  injurious  to  the  general  business  interest  of  this  country,  and  we 
very  urgently  request  you  to  use  your  best  endeavors  to  see  that  this  law  is 
defeated. 

Respectfully,  yours. 

Belle   Hickey   Mfg.   Co., 
Per  M.  F.  Hecht. 


[Rothschild  Brothers  Hat  Company,  hats  and  gloves.] 

St.  Louis,  February  28,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  We  desire  to  record  our  protest  against  passage  of  bill  H.  R. 
15651,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  your  influence  may  be  directed  to  the  defeat 
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of  that  measure.    This  is  simply  another  eflPort  to  get  through  legislation  that 
failed  in  the  Fifty-seventh  and  Fifty-eighth  Congresses,  and  any  legislation 
trying  to  reduce  by  statute  the  length  of  a  working  day  in  private  employment 
we  feel  is  inimical  to  the  public  good. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Rothschild   Bros.   Hat    Co., 
Max  Steen,  Secretary, 


[H.  Belfleld  A  Co.,  founders  and  manufacturere.] 

Philadelphia,  March  IS,  1908. 
Mr.  John  J.  Gardneb, 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  informed  you  have  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R,  15651)  mak- 
ing eight  hours  a  day's  work,  which  we  understand  Is  practically  the  same  as  the 
eight-hour  bills  of  the  Fifty-seventh  and  Fifty-eighth  Congresses.. 

As  employers  of  labor  we  trust  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  vote  against 
this  measure.  We  do  not  believe  it  will  be  for  the  best  Interest  of  the  laboring 
man.  The  average  man  will  only  use  the  extra  idle  time  to  his  own  injury; 
neither  are  the  best  men  clamoring  for  it.  We  believe  we  have  a  lot  of  men 
in  our  employ  as  well  satisfied  to  work  between  nine  and  ten  hours  per  day 
as  any  that  are  working  eight  hours.  We  treat  them  humanely  and  pay  them 
fair  wages,  and  we  have  never  had  trouble,  except  when  the  walking  delegate 
stirred  up  strife  and  dissatisfaction. 

We  are  sticklers  for  the  rights  of  our  workmen,  and  consider  their  every 
need;  pay  full  wages  when  men  are  sick  or  hurt;  employ  crippled  men  and 
deaf  mutes;  always  have  several  of  the  latter  in  our  employ.  We  never  Inquire 
whether  a  man  is  a  union  man  or  not,  but  never  allow  them  to  run  our  business. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  employing  probably  more  men  than  any  man- 
ufacturing concern  in  the  United  States  (except  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany), work  their  men  ten  hours  per  day,  and  they  have  never  had  a  strike  or 
any  trouble,  although  labor  leaders  have  exhausted  their  efforts  and  work  inde- 
fatigably  to  foment  a  strike,  but  without  success,  until  they  have  abandoned 
their  efforts. 

The  Increased  cost  of  manufactures  by  reason  of  eight  hours'  labor  would 
greatly  restrict  consumption.  A  labor  man  when  asked  what  they  would 
demand  when  they  got  eight  hours  replied,  "  We  would  then  demand  seven 
hours  as  a  day's  work."  We  think  It  has  been  definitely  settled  their  demands 
have  no  limit.  We  are  conversant  with  the  case  of  an  organ  builder  who  was 
under  contract  to  complete  his  work  by  August  1  last  year;  his  men  were 
getting  $10  per  day  for  eight  hours,  they  struck  for  $12  per  day,  and  the  work 
was  delayed  four  months.  Meanwhile  the  employer  was  stricken  with  nervous 
prostration  through  worrlment  and  nearly  died. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  employ  a  iwrtlon  of  the  help  on  Government  work 
eight  hours  i)er  day  and  work  longer  on  other  goods.  You  can  readily  Imagine 
the  trouble  that  would  ensue. 

If  such  a  law  was  passed  many  of  the  best  Government  contractors  would 
refuse  to  bid,  so  you  can  see  how  greatly  the  cost  would  be  Increased  to  the 
Government. 

The  same  spirit  that  prompts  the  bills  that  have  been  presented  to  Congress 
prompts  the  outrages  and  loss  of  life  throughout  the  country  by  reason  of  any- 
one daring  to  oppose  the  tyrannical  edicts  of  labor  unions.  Of  all  trusts,  the 
**  labor  trust "  Is  the  most  monstrous. 

Truly,  yours,  H.  Belfield  &  Co. 


[Beloit  Iron  Works,  paper  machinery.] 

Beloit,  Wis.,  February  28,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  notice  the  regular  eight-hour  bill  has  bobbed  up  again. 
Why  is  it  Congress  persists  in  dabbling  with  questions  that  have  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  legislative  functions?   Possibly  Congress  will  seek  to  regu- 
late the  people's  diet  and  religion  shortly.    Of  course  it  is  well  known  this 
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and  kindred  bills  are  the  results  of  clamor  of  labor  union  officials  residing  In 
Washington.  '*  Clamor  "  it  is,  pure  and  simple.  Please  don't  confound  labor 
unions  and  worklngmen ;  they  are  not  synonymous  by  any  means.  The  former 
compose  at  the  present  time  not  over  7  per  cent  of  worklngmen  in  the  United 
States,  and  fully  one-half  of  this  7  i)er  cent  are  members  through  coercion. 
Also  a  large  projiortion  are  not  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
I^bor;  also  the  latter  has  lost  about  one-third  of  its  membership  the  past  two 
years.    Therefore  all  this  agitation  is  simply  a  "tempest  in  a  teaiK)t." 

We  hope  you  will  opiwse  this  bill  and  kindred  bills,  as  they  are  class  legis- 
lation, and  favoring  a  mighty  small  class  at  that. 

Yours,  truly,  Beloit  Iron  Works. 

A.  Aldbtcii.  President. 


[Botany  Worsted  Mills.] 

Passaic,  N.  J.,  Marc^  2,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner.    . 

House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir;  We  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
Gardner  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15(551),  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives January  29,  1908,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  the  House  I^ibor  Committee, 
and  believing  that  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  would  be  inimical  to  the  best 
interests  of  labor  as  well  as  employers  of  labor,  we  hereby  resi>ectfully  protest 
against  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  sincerely  ho[)e  that  your  committee  will 
report  unfavorably  on  same. 

Respectfully,  Botany  Worsted  Mills, 

Lew  Kuhn,  Treasurer. 


[Bryan-Marsh   Company,   incandescent   lamps.] 

Central  Falls,  R.  I.,  Mareh  6,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairm<in  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  writer  is  under  the  impression  that  the  passage  of  the  child- 
labor  law  (H.  R.  15G51)   is  a  hardship  to  all  manufacturers  as  well  as  to  the 
public. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Bryan-Marsh  Co. 


[Blakeslee  Manufacturing  Company,  single  and  duplex  steam  pumps.] 

DuQUOiN,  III.,  Mareh  6,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Washington,  I).  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  write  protesting  agahist  the  i)assage  of  your  bill,  H.  R.  15C51. 
Should  this  law  go  into  effect  it  would  effe<»tively  shut  out  the  great  majority 
of  manufacturers  from  bidding  on  (Jovemment  work. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  there  is  no  demand  from  the  gi-eat  bo<ly  of  working- 
men  for  the  passage  of  this  or  any  similar  bill.  It  can  only  work  a  hardship  on 
them  if  passed. 

Yours,  truly,  Blakeslee  Mkc;.  (^o., 

E.  F.  Blakeslee,  t^eeretarjf. 


[Brown,  Treacy  &  Sperry  Company,  stationers.] 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,  February  20,  1908. 
Hon.  F.  C.  Stevens, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Stevens  :  I  have  had  my  attention  called  to  the  so-called  Gard- 
ner eight-hour  bill,  which  has  been  intrcKluced  in  the  House.     I  have  no  copy  of 
the  bill  before  me,  but  with  such  information  as  I  can  get  I  believe  it  will  be 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  all  who  wish  to  see  credit  commissions  prevail. 
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Relative  to  employers  and  employees,  I  would  ask  you  to  kindly  give  this  your 
attention.    Investigate  the  same  carefully,  and  If  consistent  with  your  ideas  of 
justice,  do  what  you  can  to  prevent  the  passage  of  such  a  bill. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

D.  S.  Spebby. 


[Boston  Machine  Works  Company,  shoe  machinery.] 

Lynn,  Mass.,  March  2,  190^ 
Hon.  John.  J.  Gabdneb, 

Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  Referring  to  the  "Gardner  eight-hour  bill,"  we  have  considered 
the  possible  outcome  of  such  a  bill  and  we  believe  it  would  be  a  very  serious 
thing  if  Congress  should  pass  any  such  measure.  While  the  Intention  on  the 
part  of  some  may  be  good,  we  feel  sure  that  thils  measure  would  eventnally 
prove  a  serious  handicap  to  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  the  United  States. 
Our  firm  is  quite  closely  in  touch  with  the  foreign  market,  and  it  is  more  ap- 
parent to  us  each  year  that  handicaps  to  industry  must  not  be  increased. 

We  hope  you  will  use  your  influence  to  prevent  such  a  bill  passing,  as  we 
believe  in  so  doing  you  will  serve  your  constituents  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
Yours,  truly, 

Boston  Machine  Wobks  Ck>MPANY, 
H.  I.  Illinqwobth,  Manager, 


[Buffalo  Scale  Company.] 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  5,  1908. 
Mr.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  I  am  interested  in  bill  H.  R.  15651  and  write  to  ask  your  oppo- 
sition to  it.  This  bill  would  prevent  this  company  from  figuring  on  Govern- 
ment work,  for,  with  our  competition,  English  and  German  aside  from  domestic, 
the  eight-hour  day  is  impossible. 

It  seems  to  me  a  grave  question  as  to  the  Government's  moral  right,  if  not 
its  legal,  to  set  a  limit  of  this  kind  upon  a  man's  efforts  to  earn  his  bread.  If 
that  right  of  limitation  exists,  then  the  labor  agitators  will  in  time  ask  for  fur- 
ther reduction,  six  or  even  four  hours  being  entirely  possible.  I  know  of  a  case 
where  a  demand  for  a  forty-hour  week  was  made  by  the  employees  of  a  planing 
mill  after  an  eight-hour  day  had  been  conceded  them. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  matter  for  Government  interference.  The  nine  or 
ten  hour  day  is  not  a  hardship.  If  this  question  was  dollars  against  the  healtb 
and  lives  of  the  men,  I  would  say  nothing,  but  it  is  not.  These  matters  are 
working  themselves  out  without  Government  interference.  This  bill  and  simi- 
lar measures  may  do  untold  harm  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
and  if  so,  also  to  the  very  men  who  are  supposed,  to  be  benefited. 

Foreign  competition  is  keen.  I  do  not  believe  many  of  our  Representatives 
appreciate  how  keen.  Germany  and  Japan  have  no  handicaps  of  laws  of  this 
kind  and  pay  half  our  wages  or  less. 

I  hope  you  will  look  into  this  matter  from  the  manufacturers'  side  as  here 
outlined,  and  trust  you  will  decline  to  vote  for  the  bill  in  question. 
Yours,  truly, 

T.  L.  Richmond. 


[Edwin  E.  Bartlett,  Greenerd  arbor  presses.] 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  23,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  /).  C. 
Deab  Sib:  I  believe  that  the  Gardner  ei^ht-hour  bill  now  before  your  com- 
mittee, if  passed,  will  severely  handicap  a  very  large  number  of  manufacturing 
industries  throughout  the  country,  and  I  urge  you  to  vote  against  it. 
Very  truly,   yours, 

E.  E.  Babtlett. 
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[J.  Q.  Blount  Company,  manufactarers  of  metal  working  tools] 

EvEREi'T,  Mass.,  Maroii  2.^,  J908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardneb, 

House  of  Rvpreaentatives,  Wasliingtony  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib  :  We  uote  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  is  now  before  your  com- 
mittee for  consideration.  We  believe  if  this  bill  is  passed,  it  will  seriously  handi- 
cap a  large  number  of  manufacturing  industries  throughout  the  country  and  we 
believe  that  it  is  intended  for  an  entering  wedge  to  force  the  manufacturing  of 
this   country   to  an   eight-hour  basis. 

We  believe  that  the  Government  should  have  no  hand  in  forcing  such  condi- 
tions upon  manufacturers,  as  it  is  now  almost  ihipossible  to  manufacture  goods 
for  foreign  shipment,  and  shortening  the  hours  would  only  make  it  that  much 
worse.    We  urge  you  to  vote  against  this  measure. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  G.  Blount  Co. 

E.  I.  Blount. 


[Blount  &  Ix>yell,  machinists.] 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  20,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabon kb. 

House  of  Rcpresentaih'Cftf  Washington,  D.  C, 
Deab  Sib:  We  believe  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  now  before  your  com- 
mittee, if  passed,  will  severely  handicap  i\  large  number  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries throughout  the  country,  and  we  urge  you  to  vote  against  It. 
Yours,  truly, 

Blount  &  Ix)vell. 


[Becker-Bralnard  Milling  Machine  Company,  manufacturers  of  milling  machines.]  • 

Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  March  21,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Deab  Sib  :  With  reference  to  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  now  before  the  com- 
mittee, any  legal  authority  which  reduces  the  hours  of  adult  labor  seriously 
handicaps  manufacturing  interests  by  keeping  down  tlie  earning  capacity  of 
machinery  as  well  as  earnings  of  labor.  The  manufacturers  of  machinery  for 
export  to  foreign  countries  are  all  feeling  keenly  comi)etltion  with  foreign  imi- 
tation of  American  goods  in  countries  where  laws  antagonistic  to  manufactur- 
ers are  not  tolerated. 

The  present  protective  labor  laws  of  the  United  States  we  believe  are  ade- 
quate if  enforced.     Any  further  restrictive  measures  against  manufacturing 
interests,  we  believe,  will  be  a  serious  blow  to  our  export  business,  and  we  trust 
you  will  vote  against  the  measure  now  before  the  House. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Beckeb-Bbainabd  Milling  Machine  Co., 
John  Beckeb,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager^ 


[Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company,  machinery  and  tools.] 

Pbovidence,  R,  I.,  March  20,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Labor,  WasJiington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  T'nderstandlng  that  the  Committee  on  Ijibor  has  under  Its  con- 
sideration House  bill  15651,  entitled  '*A  bill  limiting  the  hours  of  dally  service 
of  laborers  and  meohanlcs  emploxed  ujKtn  work  done  for  the  Tnlted  States  or 
for  any  Territory  oi>  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  we 
beg  to  hand  you  herewith  our  earnest  protest  against  Its  approval  by  the  com- 
mittee or  its  adoption  by  the  House.  Section  2  would  prevent  us  from  furnish- 
ing the  different  Departments  of  the  Government  a  large  amount  of  work 
which  we  are  especially  qualified  to  furnish  and  which  sort  of  work  can  not 
be  bought  in  '*  open  market."    The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  mean  that* 
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aside  from  aflFectinp  the  sales  of  this  company,  the  (iovernmeut  would  be  de- 
prived of  such  work,  as  there  would  not  be  suitable  opportunities  for  por- 
chasinj;  the  deslrwl  worls  elsewhere  In  *'  oi^en  market,"  and  being  si)ecial  work, 
no  manufacturer  is  >;oing  to  hanii)er  his  whole  organization  by  catering  to  the 
special  ntHKls  of  the  (Joveniment.  * 

It  8(*ems  to  us  that  the  proiK>se<i  bill  is  Intended  by  Its  earnest  advocates  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  other  legislation,  which  would  include  all  the  products  of 
manufacture  which  the  Government  would  desire  to  use.  In  our  opinion  this 
kind  of  legislation  is  wliolly  wrong  in  principle.  The  constant  hamt)ering  of 
the  Government  in  its  purchases  will  limit  the  field  of  purchase  and  inevitably 
tend  to  Insure  the  Government  (Obtaining  Inferior  articles  or  no  suitable  articles 
at  all.  From  our  own  knowledge  many  manufacturers  have  a  prejudice  against 
taking  Government  orders  anyw^iy.  Such  a  bill  as  is  proiK>sed  will  effectually 
prevent  scores  of  efficient  manufacturers  fi-om  further  bothering  with  such 
work. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Brown  &  Shabfe  Mfq.  Co., 
Hknry  D.  Shabpe,  Treasurer, 


[Telegram.] 

BrFFALO,  X.  y.,  March  9,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

Vhairnian  Labor  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  1).  C: 
Agitation  of  eight-hour  bill  Is  unf<u*tunate.     KeiM)rting  it  out  would  be  more 
unfortunate,  and  manufacturers  condemn  it. 

MANUFACTrRKBS   Cl.Vll  OF   BUFFALO. 


[Burke  Electric  Company.] 

Krie,  Pa.,  February  >0,  1908. 
Hon.  Arthur  I>.  Batks, 

House  of  Refiresentntiirs,  Washington,  I),  (\ 
Dear  Sir:  We  would  resi)ectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  **  (Jardner  eight-hour  bill,"  which  is  to  be  considerwl  at  the  present 
session  of  CongresK,  are  not  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  Vnlted  States  Govern- 
ment or  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  I'nlted  States.  We  have  furnished  numer- 
ous machines  to  the  (»overnment  through  the  Navy  Deimrtment  and  the  War 
Department,  and  our  machines  have  at  all  times  been  favorably  received,  have 
been  in  full  accordance  with  the  specMtications,  and  we  have  an  excellent  stand- 
ing with  these  two  Dei)artments.  If,  however,  the  (Janlner  bill  is  passed.  It 
would  eliminate  us  from  bidding  on  any  Government  contracts. 

We  are  confident  that  a  large  nunil>er  of  other  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  will  also  have  to  refrain  from  l)i(lding  on  (Tovernment  work  If  this  bill 
is  passed,  and,  as  a  result,^  the  (tOvernment  will  be  liniite*!  to  the  bids  of  a  small 
percentage  of  manufacturers. 

We  are  opposed  to  any  legislation  that  imposes  any  restrictions  upon  free  com- 
petition in  bidding  on  Government  contracts,  and  we  would  respectfully  request 
that  when  this  bill  comes  up  for  consideration  you  will  oppose  it  vigorously  and  vote 
against  it. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Bxtrke  Electric  Company, 
C.  H.  ScHUM,  Secretary. 


[Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company.} 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  4^  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  calleti  to  bill  H.  R.  15f)51,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gardner  January  29,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  persons  employed  upon 
work  for  the  United  States. 
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We  earnestly  believe  that  in  fairness  to  all  persons  concerned,,  whether  they  may 
be  employer  or  employee,  this  bill  should  not  be  passed,  and  we  therefore  offer  our 
protest  against  its  passage  in  all  sincerity  and  earnestness,  and  we  trust  that  the  effort 
to  report  the  bill  will  be  dropped. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co., 
Alvan  Macauley,  General  Manager. 
Per  A.  J.  L. 


[Clum  A  Atkinson,  braAs  founders.] 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  February  £4^  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives ^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Honorable  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  subcommittee  of  the  Labor  Committee 
is  now  in  session  for  the  consideration  of  the  '* Gardner  eight-hour  bill.*' 

We  wish  to  enter  our  earnest  protest  against  the  passage  of  this  bill,  which  we  firmly 
believe  would  affect  all  classes  of  private  enterprise,  and  many  of  them  disastrously. 
Business  conditions  at  the  present  time  do  not  warrant  an  experiment  along  the  lines 
laid  down  by  this  bill;  ana  even  in  better  times  it  is  our  opinion  that  a  bill  of  this 
character  would  work  infinitely  more  harm  than  good.  We  earnestly  hope  your  com- 
mittee will  consider  the  matter  in  this  light  and  not  report  favorably  upon  it. 
Yours,  truly,  . 

Clum  &  Atkinson, 
Per  G.  T.  Mason. 


[Electrical  Contractors'  Association  of  the  City  of  Chicago.] 

Chicago,  III.,  February  25,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  Electrical  Contractors'  Association,  we  desire  to  add  our 
voice  in  opposition  to  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Fred.  P.  Vose. 


[Chicago  Brass  Manufacturers'  Association.] 

Chicago,  February  18,  1908. 
Mr.  John  J.  Gardner,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  directed  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  Chicago  Brass  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  an  organization  eng^ed  in  the  brass  business  and  employing 
upward  of  6,000  men,  to  enter  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  enactment  of  the  eigh^ 
hour  bill  bearing  your  name. 

Very  respectfully,  Wm.  M.  Webster,  Commissioner. 


[Cement  Manufacturing  Company.] 

Northampton,  Mass.,  February  18,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  passage  of  an  eight-hour  bill,  H.  R.  15051,  would  only  add  another 
burden  to  the  already  burdened  manufacturer  of  staple  goods  and  already  we  find  it 
hard  to  meet  the  prices  of  cutlery  manufacturers  who  send  their  goods  from  Germany 
to  this  market. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  W.  Lee,  Secretary. 
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[The  Crawford,  McOregor  A  Canby  Co.—Dayton  Last  Works.] 

Dayton,  Omo,  March  17, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chainrum  Committee  on  Labor,  WoBhijigUm,  D,  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  We  wish  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  bill.  We 
b^  to  say  in  connection  with  this  bill  that  from  our  point  of  view  it  is  entirely  unneces- 
sary and  uncalled  for.    Ten  hours  a  day  is  not  oppressive  to  any  person  able  to  work. 

The  plea  as  set  forth  by  some  of  our  friends,  the  labor-union  people,  that  a  man  can 
do  as  much  work  in  ei^ht  nours  as  he  can  in  ten  is  known  by  all  employers  to  be  entirely 
false.  It  seems  to  us  it  is  also  known  to  be  false  by  those  who  assert  it,  and  the  reason 
is  very  apparent. 

We  have  been  handling  men  for  a  good  many  years  and  our  experience  has  ^own  ua 
conclusively  that  only  four-fifths  as  much  work  or  thereabouts  can  be  done  in  eight 
hours  as  in  ten.  It  seems  to  us  that  everv  man  who  labors  with  his  hands  under- 
stands this  thoroughly.  The  motive  for  a  bill  of  this  kind,  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  make  the 
employers  of  the  country  pay  more  for  less  work. 

It  is  well  known  by  both  emplovers  and  employees  that  the  principle  of  the  labor 
unions  is  not  to  work  harder  that  tney  may  prcxiuce  ten  hours'  output  in  eight  hours, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  limit  the  output  per  hour  even  in  the  short  day,  thus  making 
the  employers  not  only  lose  two  hours'  laoor  per  day,  but  also  do  less  work  each  hour 
during  the  eight  hours. 

In  doing  this  they  claim  the  noble  principle  of  charity,  claiming  that  it  will  give 
many  idle  men  work — ^but  please  note  the  nobleness  and  generosity,  the  employer 
foots  the  bill;  the  employees  lose  nothing  themselves.  This  is  truly  noble  and 
unselfish. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are,  there  are  not  many  lines  of  business  which  pay  more  than 
20  per  cent  profits;  the  majoritv  of  them  less.  If,  then,  20  per  cent  is  to  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  output,  where  are  tne  profits  to  come  from  and  what  wiU  be  the  inevitable 
result  if  there  are  no  profits,  or  less  than  no  profits,  as  is  the  case  with  restricted  output. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  manufacturer  adds  25  per  cent  on  account  of  the 
reduction  in  hours  and  output,  where  is  the  laboring  man  to  gain,  and  especially  that 
vast  army  which  is  outside  of  the  labor  unions? 

In  our  opinion  the  whole  thing  is  an  unblushing  fraud  and  calculated  to  work 
disaster  and  destruction  to  both  capital  and  labor,  it  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme, 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  by  all,  both  small  and  laige,  that  this  uncalled  for  ana 
vicious  measure  be  defeated. 

The  adoption  of  an  eight-hour  bill  would  cause  inextricable  confusion  to  thousands 
of  manufacturers  immediately  and  to  thousands  later. 

We  therefore  beg  of  you  to  do  whatever  you  can  to  prevent  any  favorable  report 
from  the  House  committee  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Crawford,  McGregor  &  Canby  Co., 
W.  J.  Blakeney,  Secretary- Treasurer. 


[Central  Supply  Association.] 

Chicago,  February  20,  1908» 
To  the  Labor  CoMMrrrEE,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  I  am  instructed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Central  Supplv  Associa- 
tion to  file  with  your  committee  the  following  earnest  protest  against  the  uiuaner  eight- 
hour  bill,  the  same  being  H.  R.  No.  15651. 
The  following  reasons  are  assigned  for  our  unqualified  opposition  to  this  measure: 
The  undersigned,  manufacturers  and  whol^alers  of  construction  materials,  have 
studied  with  care  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill,  and  considered  its  effect  upon  the  cost 
of  production  and  the  cost  of  public  work.  Many  of  us  favor  a  shorter  working  day. 
but  to  be  equitable  it  must  be  general.  It  can  not  be  attained  by  legislation  in  behui 
of  a  small  special  class.  To  the  extent  that  a  portion  of  the  labor  of  the  country  de- 
creases its  production  without  a  corresponding  reduction  in  pay,  they  increase  the  cost 
of  living  to  all,  the  weight  of  the  burden  falling  upon  the  mass  of  wage-earners  and 
farmers  outside  of  the  pnvileged  class.  There  is  already  a  ^de  discrepancy  between 
the  eight-hour  building  trades,  whose  wages  average  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the 
factory  and  farm  laborer  working  ten  hours.  A  laige  majority  of  manufacturers,  under 
the  new  rule,  would  not  change  their  factory  hours  tor  the  sake  of  a  small  and  indefinite 
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fraction  of  material  entering  into  Goveniment  work.  The  price  for  such  material 
would  unavoidably  be  raisea;  first,  by  the  increase  of  26  per  cent  in  the  labor  cost; 
second,  the  increased  proportion  oi  fixed  charges  and  expenses,  which  are  the  same 
on  eight  as  on  nine  or  ten  hours;  third,  the  loss  on  the  majority  of  the  output,  which 
must  DO  borne  by  the  Government  portion;  fourth,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  majority 
of  manufocturers,  and  the  combination  of  the  few  quiuifying  manufacturers  to  create 
excessive  prices  and  profits. 

Were  the  Gardner  bill  to  become  effective  and  applied  to  all  manufacturers  entering 
into  Government  work  from  the  ground  up,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  prices  of  all 
goodsproduced  by  such  manufactiurers— indeed,  we  might  say,  all  manufactured  goods — 
would  be  increased  not  less  than  40  per  cent  without  compensating  income  to  the  com- 
mon labor  in  the  city  and  country. 

I  remain,  respectfully,  yours,  Paul  Blatchford, 

Secretary. 

The  following  members  desired  their  names  attached  to  the  above  protest: 

Plumbers  Woodwork  Co.,  Algoma,  Wis.;  Bowman  Supply  and  Mfg.  Co., 
Allegheny,  Pa.;  May  Supply  Co..  1009  Main  street,  Anderson.  Ind.; 
General  Supply  Co.,  51  East  Alabama  street,  Atlanta,  Gra.;  Colvin 
Mfg.  Co.,  Burmmgham.  Ala,;  L.  B.  Hartunff  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  J.  H. 
McLain  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  Cedar  Rapids  Fump  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa;  Chandler  Pump  Co..  Cedar  lUtpids,  Iowa;  The  Cahill  Iron 
Works,  Chattancoga,  Tenn.;  Tom  Fritts  Hardware  Co.,  715  Market 
street,  Chattanooga.  Tenn.;  James  Supply  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.; 
W.  D.  Allen  Mfg.  Co.,  151  Lake  street,  Chicago.  111.;  Wen-  &  Craig 
Mfg.  Co..  2425  Wallace  street.  Chicago.  111.;  American  Radiator  Co., 
284  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  111.;  Chicago  Slate  &  M.  Co..  232  South 
Clinton  street.  Chicago.  111. ;  Crane  Company,  519  South  Canal  street, 
Chicago,  111.;  The  Davies  Supply  Co.,  20  North  Clark  street.,  Chicago, 
111.;  John  Davis  Co.,  Twenty-second  and  Halstead  streets.  Chicago, 
111.;  Mark  Mfg.  Co..  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  111.; 
Stephen  Deschauer.  334  Blue  Island  avenue,  Chicago.  lU.; 
Feoeral  Co.,  Halsted  and  Fulton  streets,  Chicago,  III.;  Findeisen  & 
Krop!  Mfe.  Co.,  Twenty-first  and  Rockwell  streets,  Chicago.  III.;  Mr. 
William  T.  Geary,  9279  South  Chicago  avenue,  Chicago,  III. ;  The  Gould 
Co..  comer  Ohio  and  Franklin  streets,  Chici^,  III.;  Henion  &  Hub- 
bell,  61  North  Jefferson  street,  Chicago,  III.;  Holland  Radiator  Co.,  38 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111.;  111.  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  30  West  Monroe 
street,  Chicago,  III.;  The  Mechanical  Rubber  Co.,  230  Randolph 
street,  Chicago,  111.;  Kellogg-Mackay-C.  Co.,  Michigan  avenue  and 
Twelfth  street,  Chicago,  111.;  Monash-Younker  Co.,  201  South  Canal 
street,  Chicago,  111.*  The  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  135  Adams  street, 
Chicago,  III.;  H.  S.  Raymond,  115  Adams  street,  Chicago,  III.;  Repub- 
lic M6.  Co.,  125  West  Washington  street,  Chicago,  III.;  J.  J.  Rvan  & 
Ox).,  68  West  Monroe  street,  Chicaco,  III.;  Street  &  Kent  Mfg.  Co.,  43 
Fulton  street,  Chicago.  III.;  Weil  Bros.,  129-133  West  Lake  street, 
Chicago,  111.;  Western  Plbg.  Supply  Co.,  20  and  22  South  Desplaines 
street,  Chicago,  III.;  Whitney  &  Ford,  4315  Cottage  Grove  avenue, 
Chicago,  III.;  L.  Wolff  Mfg.  Co.,  93  West  Lake  street.  Chicago,  111.; 
Crane-Hawley  Co.,  Sycamore  and  Court  streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
John  Douglas  Qo.,  900  Poplar  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Lunkenheimer 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Merkel  Bros.,  318  West  Third  street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  Murdock  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Wm. 
Powell  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  D.  T.  Williams  Valve  Co.^  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  The  Bishop  &  Babcock  Co.,  Kirtland  and  Hamilton  streets, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Cleveland  Plbg.  Supply  Co.,  811  Vincent  avenue 
NE.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  E.  W.  Fisher  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Kennedy 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mr.  Chas.  J.  Lillienthal,  Garfield  Bldg.,  Cleve- 
land,  Ohio;  Ohio  Brass  &  Iron  Mfg.  Co.,  1199  Franklin  avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Sanitary  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  The  Ascher  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Mr.  Ben  D.  Potts,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Co- 
lumbus Brass  Co.,  94  North  Sixth  street,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Colum- 
bus Supply  Co.,  Hiffh  street,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Engineers  &  Plumbers 
Supply  Co.,  150  North  Third,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Midland  Supply 
Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa;  Scioto  Valley  Supply  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Dayton  Supply  Co.,  439  East  First  street,  Dayton,  Ohio;  The  Atkins- 
McGee  Supply  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.;  M.  J.  OTallon  Supply  Co.,  1518 
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Wynkoop  street,  Denver,  Colo.;  The  Atkins-McGee  Supply  Co.,  Den- 
ver, Colo.;  L.  H.  Kurtz  Co.,  Dee  Moinee,  Iowa;  Detroit  Lead  P.  & 
S.  L.  Wkfl.,  180  West  Lamed  street,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Detroit  Lubri- 
cator Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Detroit  Range  Boiler  Co.,  607  Twenty-fourth 
street,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Detroit  Sanitary  Sup.  Co.,  27  Jefferson  avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Diamond  Mfe.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  A.  Harvey's  Sons 
Mfg.  Co.,  First  and  Wood  bridge  streets,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Ideal  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Sales  &  Broad  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
A.  D.  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  United  States  Heater  Co.,  De- 
troit, Mich.;  Penberthy  Injector  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Seamless  Steel 
Bathtub  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  A.  Y.  McDonald  &  M.  Mfg.  Co., 
500  Iowa  street,  Dubuque,  Iowa;  P.  Healey,  Evansville,  Ind.; 
Never-Split  Seat  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.;  The  P.  &  H.  Supply  Co% 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  Knott- Van  Amam  Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.; 
The  Gamer  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Fer^son  Supply  Co.  (Limited), 
19-21  South  Ottawa  street.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Wolverine  BrafiS 
Works,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Murphy  Supply  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.; 
Central  Supply  Co.,  209  West  Wasnington  street,  Indianapolis,  Ind,; 
Indiana  Supply  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Knight  &  Jillson  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Shirley  Radiator,  and  Fdy.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Quinn 
Supply  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Kansas  City  Pump  Co.,  1308  West 
Tenth  street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Southwest  Plbg.  Supply  Co.,  1620 
Main  street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  U.  S.  Water  and  Steam  Sup.  Co.,  1311 
West  Twelfth  street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  W.  B.  Young  Supply  Co.,  212 
Delaware  street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  The  Frost  Mfg.  Cx).,  Kenoeha, 
Wis.;  Western  Tube  Co.,  Kewanee,  111.;  Columbia  Pottery  and  Mfg. 
Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind.;  Great  Western  Pottery  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind.;  £a 
Crosse  Plbg.  Supply  Co.,  122  South  Front  street.  La  Crosse,  Wis,; 
W.  A.  Roosevelt  Co.,  212  Front  street.  La  Crosse,  Wis.;  Michigan 
Supply  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.;  Cooper  &  Cole  Bros.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.; 
Ahrens  Att.  Mig.  Co.,  315  West  Main  street,  Louisville.  Ky.; 
Laib  Co.,  439  West  Main  street,  Louisville,  Ky.;  The  Barnes  Mfg.  Co., 
Mansfield,  Ohio;  Humphreys  Mfg.  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio;  Becker  Mill 
Co.,  Marietta,  Ohio;  F.  R.  Dengle  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  B.  Hoff- 
mann Mfg.  Co.,  257  Sixth  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Hoffmann  &  Bill- 
ings Mfg.  Co.,  92  Second  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Robert  Rom  Co,, 
142  Second  street,   Milwaukee,   Wis.;  Rundle-Spence  Mf^.   Co.,    63 

Second  " 

Wisconsin 

Minneapol  . ,  , , , 

Geo.  Keiser  &  Co.,  Muncie,  Ind.;  Nashville  Plbrs.  and  Mill  Sup.  C5o., 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  Manion  &  Co.,  622-630  Baronne  street.  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Central  Foundry  Co.,  37  Wall  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  John  R. 
Wettstein,  United  Lead  Co.,  100  William  street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
American  Sanitary  Works,  1107,  320  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
McElwaine-Richardfi  Co.,  Noblesville,  Ind.;  Crane  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr.; 
United  States  Supply  Co.,  1110  Harvey  street,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Kinsey 
&  Mahler  Co.,  Peoria,  111.;  Nailon  Bros.  Co.,  310  Liberty  street,  Peoria, 
111.;  Anchor  Sanitary  Co.,  123  Third  avenue,  Pittsbure,  Pa.;  Bailey- 
Farrell  Mfg.  Co.,  619  Smithfield  street,  Pittsbui^,  Pa.;  Duqueane 
Sanitary  Co.,  226  Second  avenue,  Pittsbuig,  Pa.;  Fort  Pitt  Supply 
Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Iron  City  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Kelly 
&  Jones  Co.,  135-137  Water  street,  Pittabui^,  PaJ;  Oil  Well  Supply 
Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  The  Pittsburc  Supply  Co.,  446  Water  street, 
Pittsbuig,  Pa.;  Pittsburg  Valve  and  Fittings  Co.,  1204  Friqk  Build- 
ing, Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Wm.  B.  S(^ife  &  Sons,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Spang, 
Chalfant  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Standard  Mfg.  Co.,  913  Liberty  street, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Standard  Sanitarv  Mfg.  Co.,  Bessemer  Building,  Pitta- 
buiig,  Pa.;  Union  Mfg.  and  Supply  Co.,  317  Second  avenue,  Pittsbuiig, 
Pa.;  U.  S.  Sanitary  Mf^.  Co.,  Arrott  Building,  Pittsbuig,  Pa.; 
Modem  Iron  Works,  Qumcy,  III.;  Rockford  Brass  Works,  Rock- 
ford,  111.;  Glenn  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Charles,  III.;  Horiean  Supply  Co., 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  American  Fdy.  and  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Cahill,  Swift  Mfg.  Co.,  20  South  Twelfth  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  John  C. 
Kupferle,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Nat 'I  Plbg.  Supply  Co.,  106  South  Twelfth 


street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  N,  O.  Nelson  Mfg.  Co.,  Eighth  and  St.  Charles 


)ply< 
Co., 
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Streets,  St.  Loiiifl,  Mo.;  L.  M.  Rumsey  Mfg.  Co.,  810  North  Second 
street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Rumsey  &  Sikemeier  Co.,  Nineteenth  and  Pine 
streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Crane  &  Ordway  Co.,  248  East  Fourth  street, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Union  Brass  and  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Western  Supply  Co..  348  Waconta  street,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  J.  M. 
Kohler  Sons  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis.;  Jacob  J.  Volrath  Mfg.  Co.,  She- 
boygan, Wis.;  Miller-Hubbard  Mfg.  Co.,  Sturgis,  Mich.;  Frank  Prox 
Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  American  Pump  and  Sup.  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Jos.  F.  Grosswiller  Sup.  Co.,  813  Jefferson  street,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Na- 
tional Supply  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Knapp  Supply  Co.,  Union  City,  Ind. ; 
Day- Ward  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio;  R.  O.  Rodolf,  123  North  Market  street, 
Wichita,  Kans. ;  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
Crane  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  American  Radiator  Co.,  206  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Oil  Well  Supply  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa.; 
Crane  Co.,  Chanute,  Kans.;  D.  E.  Kennedy,  Manager,  Chicago  Branch, 
American  Radiator  Company.  City;  The  Bishop  &  BabcocK  Co.,  180 
East  Washington  street,  Chicago.  111.;  E.  W.  Blatchford  &  Co.,  70 
North  Clinton  street,  Chica^,  IlL;  Central  Foundry  Co.,  87  North 
May  street.  Chicago,  III.;  The  Cleveland  Faucet  Co.,  200  Washington 
street.  Chicago.  111.;  Kelly  &  Jones  Co.,  416  Ashland  Block.  Chicago, 
III.;  I^usten  Lead  Works.  78  Pratt  street.  Chicago,  111.;  Raymond 
liead  Co.,  59  West  I>ake  street.  Chicago.  111.;  Spang,  Chalfant  &  Co., 
1129  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago.  lU.;  Standard  Sanitary 
Mfg.  Co..  415  Ashland  Block  Chicago.  111.;  United  States  Heater  Co., 
42  Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  111.;  Jacob  J.  VoUrath  Mfg.  Co.,  175  Lake 
street,  Chicago,  111.;  American  Radiator  Co.,  336  West  Fourth  street, 
Cincinnati  Ohio;  Sportsman's  Shot  Works.  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  The 
Cleveland  Faucet  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Gibson  &  Price  Co.,  Cleveland 
Ohio;  Standard  Mfg.  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Crane  Co..  Dallas,  Tex.; 
American  Radiator  Co.,  831  Fifteenth  street,  Denver,  Colo.;  L.  Wolff 
Mfg.  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.;  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co..  Detroit.  Mich.; 
American  Radiator  Co.,  225  Jefferson  avenue,  Detroit,  Mi^h.;  Crane 
&  Ordway  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.;  Crane  A  Ordway  Co.,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.; 
Crane  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Crane  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Crane  Co., 
Memphis,  Tenn. ;  American  Radiator  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Kellogg- 
Mackay  Cameron  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Plbg.  and  Stmfitg.  Sup. 
Co.,  212  First  street  north,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Knight  &  Jillson  Co., 
Muncie,  Ind.;  Ahrens  &  Ott  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Crane  Co., 
Oakland,  Cal.;  Crane  Co.,  OklaJioma  City,  Okla.;  Oil  Well  Supply 
Co.,  Oil  City.  Pa.;  Omaha  Shot  and  Lead  Works,  Omaha,  Nebr.; 
American  Radiator  Co.,  602  Hartje  Building.  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  National 
Tube  Works,  Frick  Building,  Pittsbure.  Pa.;  Crane  Co..  Portland, 
Oreg. ;  Crane  Co. ,  Salt  Lake  Citj'.  Utah ;  The  Cleveland  Faucet  Co. ,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Crane  Co..  San  Francisco,  Cal.;OaneCo.,  Seattle,  W^ash. ; 
Crane  (^o.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Crane  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.;  American 
Radiator  Co.,  St.  I^ouis^  Mo.;  The  Cleveland  Faucet  Co..  115  Broadway, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Crane  Co.,  St.  Ix)uis,  Mo.;  Mr.  C.  W.  Hughes,  Treas., 
Hoyt  Metal  (\).,  St.  Louw,  Mo.;  Bishop  &  Babcock  Co.,  106  East  Fifth 
street,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  N.  W.  Shot  and  Lead  Works,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Great  Wt^stem  Pottery  Co.,  Tiffin,  Ohio;  Crane  &  Ordway  Co.,  Water- 
town,  S.  Dak.:  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co..  Marquette  Building, 
Chicago,  111.;  Crane  Co.,  624  West  Pratt  street,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Amer- 
ican Radiator  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Crane  Co.,  490  Cherrv  street.  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  E.  E.  Jackson,  jr.,  secretary,  52  and  54  Williams  street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Lunkenheimer  Co.,  66  Fulton  street.  New  York, 
N.Y.;  American  Radiator  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Monash-Yonker  Co., 
96  Center  street.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Eugene  Goodwin,  secretary.  Monad- 
nock  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Frank  S.  Hanley,  secretary,  258 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  A.  H.  Broderick,  manager,  Chaawick 
Boston  Lead  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  John  McPhail,  manager,  Jas.  Robert- 
son Lead  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  B.  F.  Hadduck,  manager,  Tatham  & 
Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  American  Radiator  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Crane  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  C.  W.  Woodward,  New  Baltimore  Sta- 
tion, X.  Y.;  Mr.  S.  H.  Moon,  president,  care  of  Ahrens  &  Ott  Mfe.  Co., 
liouisville,  Kv.:  Mr.  Henry  Aird,  care  of  Aird-Don  Co.,  Tn)y,  N.  Y.; 
Mr.  J.  J.  Rva'n,  107  South *Jeffers(m  street,  Chicago,  III. 
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[Curtis  Brothers  &  Co.,  sash,  doors,  blinds,  mouldings,  etc.] 

CuNTON,  Iowa,  February  i9,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chmrman  Houu  Labor  CommiiUt,  Wa9hingi<m,  D.  C. 
Dbar  Sir:  We  desire  to  register  with  your  committee  our  protest  against  H.  R.  15651. 
"We  believe  that  legislation  olthis  character  will  not  result  in  good  to  either  employer  or 
employee,  and  for  this  reason  protest  against  enactment  into  law. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Curtis  Brothers  &  Co. 


[Central  Boiler  Works.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  5, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  proposed  legislation  known  as  H.  R. 
15661.  We  have  carefully  considered  said  bill  and  do  most  earnestly  protest  against  ita 
paasaee  as  we  believe  it  will  do  untold  injury  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  tne  coun- 
try, which  are  bad  enough  now,  and  we  believe  will  be  infinitely  worse  if  this  proposed 
measure  becomes  law. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Central  Boiler  Works. 


[Curtice  Brothers  Co.,  preservers.] 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  14,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairmnn  House  Labor  Committu,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deaii  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651) 
now  hetoT^e  ^our  honorable  committee,  and  we  wish  to  add  our  protest  to  the  ones  you 
are  now  receiving  with  reference  to  this  measure. 

From  a  careful  review  of  the  digest  of  this  bill,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  is  an  encroach- 
ment ui>on  private  enterprise,  and  that  the  object  in  securing  its  passage  is  to  allow  tiie 
FcKieration  of  Labor  to  compel  the  eightrhour  day  through  the  instrumentality  of  Gov- 
ernment contract,  and  so  secure  a  footing  for  a  further  law  that  will  apply  to  all  manu- 
facturing interests. 

We  believe  you  will  agree  that  this  is  an  injustice  to  the  manufacturer,  not  only  in 
placing  a  handicap  upon  him  when  it  is  essential  that  orders  should  be  filled  within  a 
given  time,  there  being  no  provision  of  any  kind  for  extra  hours,  but  also  restricting  his 
output,  and  trust  you  will  give  our  protest  due  consideration. 
Yours,  truly, 

Curtice  Brothers  Co. 


[J.  H.  Conrades,  Chiiir  and  Parlor  Furniture  Company.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  26,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Underst-anding  that  there  is  a  bill  known  as  the  Gardner  bill  (H.  R.  15651) 
before  the  House  Labor  Committee,  and  feeling  that  this  bill  if  passed  would  be  a 
detriment  to  manufacturers,  we  will  ask,  if  you  can  consistently  do  so,  to  protest 
against  same. 
Appreciating  any  help  you  can  give  in  this  matter,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  H.  Conrades  Chair  and  Parlor  Furniture  Company, 
J.  H.  Conrades,  Jr.  Secretary. 


[Curtis  &  Co.,  Manufacturing  Company,  Engineers  and  Machiniata.] 

S.  Louis,  FebmaryltS,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Washingion,  P.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  another  eight-hour  labor  bill  is  coming  up  during 
this  Congress,  under  the  title  of  the  "Gardner  bill'*  (H.  R.  15651). 
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It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  a  bill  of  this  character  would  work  terrific  damage  to 
our  manufacturing  interests,  making  it  impossible  for  us  to  compete  for  foreign  mar- 
kets, raising  the  price  of  machinery  and  manufactured  products  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  decreasing  the  production  of  wealth,  but  not  decreasing  the  consumption. 

In  other  words,  cutting  off  our  source  of  production  by  shortening  hours  to  an  un- 
necessary x>oint,  and  making  it  imnossible  to  work  overtime  when  necessaiv. 

We  very  earnestly  request  your  tnorough  consideration  of  this  bill,  and,  it  possible, 
your  opposition  to  same. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Curtis  &  Co.  Mfq.  Co.j 

Geo.  F.  Stebdman,  President. 


[Chicago  Varnish  Company.] 

CmcAQO,  February  f7, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  stockholders  of  this  company,  I  beg  to  offer  protest 
a^inst  the  passage  of  the  bill  recently  introduced  (H.  R.  15651)  for  eight  hours  con- 
stituting a  legal  ofay's  labor  in  certaui  cases.    The  passage  of  such  an  act  would  prove 
a  calamity  to  manv  manufacturers,  and  especially  at  such  a  time  as  this. 

It  would  undoubtedly  cripple  many  manufacturers  who  are  now  making  goods  for 
the  foreign  market  and  put  some  of  them  entirely  out  of  business.  The  United  States 
must  give  up,  in  a  large  measure,  the  effort  to  sell  foreign  nations  our  manufactures  if 
ei^t  hours  is  to  constitute  a  legal  day's  work. 

The  experience  of  England  fiirnishes  a  good  example  of  what  we  may  expect  in  our 
own  country  if  this  matter  is  pushed  to  a  final  conclusion.  She  is  fast  losing  her  posi- 
tion in  the  manufacturing  world  as  the  result  of  the  constant  agitation  by  the  labor 
leaders  and  the  laws  which  have  already  been  passed  limiting  the  hours  of  work  in 
many  branches  of  industry. 

Yours,  very  respectlully,  W.  S.  Potburn, 

General  Manager, 


[The  Colonial  Fan  and  Motor  Company.] 

Warren,  Ohio,  March  6, 1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee ,  Washington,  2>.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  been  looking  over  the  provisions  of  the  Gardner  bill  (H.  R. 
15651),  and  can  not  see  an^  benefit  to  any  portion  of  the  community  in  its  provisions. 
In  fact,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  our  minds  but  it  would  work  as  a  hardship 
equally  upon  the  operative  as  upon  the  manufacturer.  It  would  undoubtedly  result 
in  an  increased  price  to  the  same  upon  many  commodities  that  are  necessities  at  a  time 
when  the  purchasing  power  of  the  commumty  has  been  very  greatly  reduced. 

We  trust  that  it  wili  be  your  pleasure  to  vigorously  oppose  the  passa^  of  the  bill  and 
that  you  will  use  your  efforts  amongst  your  colleagues  to  secure  its  rejection. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

The  Colonial  Fan  and  Motor  Company. 


[The  Colonial  Electric  Company,  incandescent  lamps.] 

Warren,  Ohio,  March  5, 1908, 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 
^^^^Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  WashingUm,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  noticed  the  provisions  of  the  Gardner  bill  (H.  R.  15651),  which 
we  believe  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  House  Labor  Committee.  Under  existing  trade 
conditions  the  passa^  of  this  bill  would  inevitably  result  in  the  loss  of  whatever 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  industrial  interests  since  the  late  financial  flurry.  The 
effect  would  be  to  arbitrarily  increase  the  cost  of  production  at  a  tioae  when  manufac- 
turers are  straining  every  nerve  to  keep  all,  or  a  portion,  of  their  employees  at  work.  It 
would  practically  be  the  death  blow  to  many  interests  and  could  not  nelp  but  react  as 
a  hardship  upon  those  whom  it  is  desired  to  benefit.  Conditions  are  not  such  that  the 
manufacturer  can  afford  a  higher  cost  for  his  production,  and  the  inevitable  result 
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would  be  a  closing  down  of  factorioB  and  consequent  acarcity  of  labor  for  the  wage- 
earning  community. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  you  give  the  matter  your  earnest  consideration  and  your  vote 
against  tne  passage  of  the  measure. 

Very  truly,  yours,  The  Colonial  Electbic  Company. 


[Camden  Pottery  Company,  Incorporated.] 

Camden,  N.  J.,  March,  9y  2908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardneb^ 

Mou$e  of  Representatives t  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  president  of  the  Camden  Pottery  Company  and  in  its  interest,  I 
beg  to  request  that  you  do  nothing  to  further  the  passing  of  the  eight-hour  bill,  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  subcommittee. 

Trusting  you  will  comply  with  my  request,  I  am,  very  truly ,?yours, 

MtJRRBLL  Dobbins. 


[Colonial  Laundry  Company.j 

St.  Louis,  March  i,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chavrmcm  House  Labor  Commiitee,  WashingUm,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  you  have  presented  a  bill  known  as  the  Gardner 
bill  (H.  R.  15651)  for  an  eight-hour  day. 

We  b^  to  offer  our  protest  aeainst  such  a  bill  as  applied  to  our  business.  The  pass- 
ing of  a  Bill  of  this  kind  would  not  alone  work  a  hamship  upon  those  of  us  who  find 
ourselves  in  this  class  of  business,  but  likewise  would  create  a  hardship  and  an  incon- 
venience upon  the  general  public. 

Our  business,  on  account  of  the  necessary  collections  and  deliveries,  is  of  such  a 
nature,  and  probably  so  different  from  most  classes  of  business,  that  even  now  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  at  times  to  work  longer  than  we  ourselves  would  wish. 
We  are  compelled  on  accoimt  of  these  conditions  to  satisfy  our  patrons,  the  public, 
and  we  hope  tnat  for  the  interest  of  all  concerned  that  you  will  not  inflict  a  hardship 
upon  us  all. 

We  offer  this  protest  in  the  most  kindly  spirit  of  what  we  believe  is  right  between 
employer  and  employee,  and  with  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  at  heart. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Colonic  Laundry  Compant, 
E.  W.  Glauber.  President, 


[Frank  B.  Cook,  telephone  aocessorles.] 

.  Chicago,  Febnuxry  20, 1908. 
Mr.  John  J .  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor,  WasMngUm,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  enter  mv  protest  against  House  bill  15651,  the  Gardner  ei^t- 
hour  bill,  becoming  law.    Should  such  a  measure  be  passed  it  would  work  a  serious 
hardship,  not  only  upon  myself,  but  upon  many  others;  therefore,  as  stated  before,  I 
eamesthr  protest  against  such  action. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Frank  B.  Cook. 


[The  Cleyeland  Store  Fixture  Company.] 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  tt,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman,  House  of  Kepresentatives,  yVashmgton,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  notice  that  you  have  before  you  for  consideration  a  bill  (H.  B. 
15651)  in  reference  to  ei^ht-houx  labor  ruling.    We  consider  the  same  very  detri- 
mental to  all  commercial  interests  and  beg  of  you  to  vote  against  the  same. 
Hoping  that  the  same  will  not  paea,  we  remain. 
Yours,  truly, 

I'HB  Cleveland  Store  Fixture  Co. 
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[Cooper  Underwear  Ck>mpany.] 

Kenosha,  Wis.,  February  HI,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  HauH  Labor  Committee y  WdsHngUmy  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  informed  that  the  bill  known  as  the  Gardner  bill  (H.  R.  15651) 
has  been  introduced  and  referred  to  committee  providing  for  the  univeraal  eightrhour 
day  of  labor. 

While  we  believe  no  manufacturer  objects  to  an  ei^ht-hour  dav,  providing  that  all 
of  his  competitors  work  the  same  number  of  hours,  still  we  do  believe  and  know  that 
no  manufacturer  can  successfuUv  carry  on  his  business  of  manufacturing  when  com- 
pelled to  confine  his  work  to  eignt  hours  in  any  one  day  or  even  forty-ei^ht  hours  in 
any  one  week,  there  being  seasons  in  every  year  when  a  manu&cturer  is  slack  and 
can  not  nm  full  time  except  at  extra  expense  to  his  business.  There  are  also  seasons 
when  it  is  necessary  to  run  extra  time,  at  least  in  some  departments,  in  order  to  make 
profit  at  all. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  a  manufacturer  can  not  make  a  profit  he  will  not 
manmacture.  If  hampered  by  any  fixed  number  of  hours  for  labor,  either  eight  or 
ten  or  more,  he  can  not  do  business  profitably  and  must  necessarily  be  compeOed,  if 
he  manufactures  at  all,  to  recoup  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  to  chane  advance  prices 
to  consumers  or  by  cutting  down  the  price  he  pays  for  his  labor.  No  good  manufac- 
turer wishes  to  cut  down  the  pay  of  his  employees.  An  advance  in  price  to  con- 
sumers is  sin^ply  another  way  of  getting  the  monejr  from  laboring  men. 

We  believe  every  reasonable  mind  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  manufacturer 
must  necessarily  be  left  the  privilege  to  nm  overtime  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
as  his  business  demands,  and  also  that  no  manufacturer  will  work  more  hours  than  is 
necessitated  by  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  his  business. 

We  wish  to  very  emphatically  protest  against  the  passage  of  such  an  enactment 
and  to  ask  your  cooperation  in  the  most  effective  way  you  can  to  see  that  manufeu:- 
turers,  who  are  the  chief  supporters  of  the  country  and  of  yourselves,  be  not  handi- 
capped in  so  vital  a  condition  of  their  business. 

We  trust  to  hear  from  you  with  your  assurance  that  you  can  help  to  defeat  so  unjust 
and  undesirable  a  measure. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  we  remain, 

Youre,  respectfully,  Cooper  Underwear  Co., 

Per  Henry  S.  Cooper, 

President  and  Treasurer. 


[The  Commonwealth  Shoe  and  Leather  Ck>mpan7.] 

Boston,  Mahb.,  February  20,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Labor  Committee ,  Washington,  D,  0, 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  seen  a  copy  of  House  bill  15651  and  sincerely  hope  this  will  not 
receive  favorable  consideration  by  your  committee.  It  seems  to  us  entirely  unreason- 
able that  any  further  burden  should  be  placed  on  the  manufacturing  community  with 
business  conditions  as  they  are  now,  and  we  trust  your  committee  will  recognize  the 
injury  this  would  do  to  the  business  interests  and  see  that  an  adverse  report  is  made. 
Truly,  yours, 

The  Commonwealth  Shoe  and  Leather  Co., 
Chas.  H.  Jones,  President. 


[A.  8.  Cameron  Steam  Pump  Works.] 

I^EW  York  City,  February  tl,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  0, 

Dear  Sir:  We  might  readily  assume  that  at  this  time  you  are  deluged  with  letters 
referring  to  the  eight-hour  bill  ^H.  R.  15651),  which  you  have  introduced  to  Congress, 
and  that  nothing  new  can  be  added  to  the  arguments  presented  to  you;  yet  we  do  not 
suppose  the  infiiction  of  one  more  letter  will  aad  much  to  your  annoyance,  so  we  there- 
fore take  the  liberty  of  writing  you. 

While  we  do  not  question  for  a  moment  the  purity  of  your  motive  and  the  honesty 
of  your  purpose  in  desiring  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  labor  generally,  yet,  in  our 
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opinion,  the  enforced  adoption  of  an  eight>hour  day  in  most  industriee  at  this  time 
would  work  to  the  seriouB  disadvantage  and  the  pecuniary  loss  of  manufacturing  inter- 
eets  generally. 

We  do  not  oelieve  that  at  the  present  high  rate  of  labor  manufacturing  can  be  earned 
on  at  a  profit  if  any  further  increase  in  the  rate  per  hour — which  would  invariably 
follow  the  reduction  of  the  niunber  of  hours  per  day — is  inaugurated.  We  know  that 
in  our  own  industry  it  would  so  increase  the  cost  of  manu&icture  as  to  leave  little  or 
no  profit  for  carrying  on  the  business,  and  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  time  was 
reduced  from  ten  hours  to  nine  hours.  While  we  gave  that  reduced  time  without 
reducing  the  rate  per  day— although  increasing  the  rate  per  hour— without  protest  and 
ungrudgmgly  to  oiur  employees,  yet  we  have  never  been  able  to  recoup  the  loss,  and 
we  can  not  escape  the  conviction  that  if  a  further  reduction  in  time,  witn  a  correspond- 
inff  further  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  is  to  be  incurred,  it  will  not  only  very  greatlv 
leauce,  if  not  wholly  sweep  away,  what  profit  there  is  now,  but  in  the  end  it  will  work 
very  great  hardship  on  the  employee,  in  that  there  will  be  no  employment  for  him. 

Tlierefore,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  be  wiser  to  defer  the  introduction  of  such  a  radi- 
cal measure  until  some  later  period  when  it  could  be  considered  with  less  apprehension, 
and  we  respectfully  offer  this  as  an  expression  of  our  views,  with  the  hope  that  you 
will  excuse  oiur  intrusion.    In  the  meantime,  we  remain. 
Very  truly,  yoius, 

A.  S.  Cameron  Steam  Pump  Works, 
G.  W.  Fuller,  Manager. 


[Coromerclal  Envelope  and  Box  Company.] 

BiNOHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  February  18, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honored  Sir:  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  a  bill  recently  introduced  by 
you — an  eight-hour  labor  bill  (H.  R.  15661). 

It  would  seem  at  the  present  time  that  the  manufacturers  and  business  interests 
of  this  country  have  had  sufficient  trouble  to  get  through  their  financial  strain.  There 
is  no  question  but  what  mone^  has  been  scai^  out  of  its  natural  position  in  business.- 
It  has  not  foimd  its  way  back  into  mercantile  business,  although  it  may  have  reached 
the  banks.    The  manufacturers'  troubles  are  yet  to  come. 

To  add  to  the  financial  trouble  of  the  country  to-day  is  the  eight-hour  labor  law, 
which  would  take  the  earning  capacity  away  from  the  article  as  far  as  the  stockholder 
is  concerned,  and  it  would  be  the  worst  deathblow  that  the  manufactiuer  could 
have  struck  at  him  at  this  critical  moment.  I  wish  my  protest  put  in  die  strongest 
manner  possible  against  such  a  measure.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  very  opportune 
time  to  do  absolutely  nothing — we  have  too  much  law  now,  and  it  would  be  a  splendid 
time  to  test  what  we  have. 

I  hope  you  will  not  only  see  your  way  clear  to  put  this  measure  on  the  table,  but 
under  the  table,  which  would  be  a  better  place  for  it  in  our  present  business  criaiB. 
When  you  take  the  earning  capacity  away  from  the  manufacturer  you  have  taken 
his  heart's  blood  away,  and  it  is  the  most  fatal  blow  that  could  be  struck.  Certainly 
the  business  interests  of  this  nation  should  be  consulted  before  such  a  drastic  measure 
is  passed. 

Awaiting  your  further  pleasure,  I  am, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Benj.  B.  McFadden,  President. 


[The  Calyert  Lithographing  Company.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  February  18,.  1^08. 
Hon.  Edwin  Denby, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Denby:  We  understand  that  the  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner  is  attempting  to 
report  his  eight-hour  bill.  In  the  interests  alike  of  employers  and  employees  this  oiU 
should  be  kuled  and  killed  effectually. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  country  are  making  a  great  effort  to  revive  industry  and 
set  their  men  at  work.  It  is  particularly  so  in  me  district  you  represent,  and  I  Know 
it  is  going  on  elsewhere,  but  nothing  so  tends  to  discourage  them  as  legislation  of  this 
character,  backed  by  a  few  labor  agitators  whose  living  depends  on  "doing  something 
with  Congress.'' 
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Last  Saturday  night  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey in  his  masterly  presentation  of  his  ship-subsidy  measure — ^the  most  convinc- 
inff  aigument.it  has  ever  been  mv  good  fortune  to  hear  on  that  important  subject. 

If  the  Grardner  bill  becomes  a  law,  we  may  say  good-bye  to  the  coast  shipbuilding 
industry  of  the  United  States,  since  all  those  yards  do  more  or  less  Government  work 
or  are  affected  by  those  who  do  it.  If  Gon{;ress  wants  a  return  of  prosperity  it  should 
stop  these  measures  which  tend  to  demorahze  manufacturing  interests  and  are  simply 
the  entering  wedees  of  socialism. 

To  ^ow  now  far-reaching  such  a  measure  is,  even  in  Detroit  all  the  lithograph 
houses  do  some  Government  work;  as  their  mechanical  departments  are  run  fif^- 
three  hours  a  week,  if  the  Gardner  bill  became  a  law  none  of  them  could  bid  on  such 
contracts.  I  merely  mention  this  as  a  sample  of  how  it  would  affect  even  the  industry 
in  which  we  are  interested,  and,  as  you  know,  there  are  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
of  plants  whose  product  is  wholly  or  partly  for  the  Government.  The  Gardner  bill 
would  drive  most  of  such  concerns  out  of  the  field  of  Government  bidding,  and  to  that 
extent  interfere  with  the  legitimate  business  of  the  country.  It  is  class  legislation 
pure  and  simple. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Calvert  Ltthooraphino  Co., 

By  G.  H.  Cakdlbr,  PrenderU. 


[Chicago  Gu  and  Bleotrtc  Fixture  Manalaotaring  Company.] 

CmcAQO,  III.,  February  tO^  1908. 
Hon.  Jno.  J.  Gardnbb, 

WatMngUm,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  say,  as  one  of  the  many  manufacturers  supplying  material  for 
the  Government's  use,  that  the  passage  of  House  bill  No.  15651  would  prohibit  our 
bidding  on  work,  causing  a  hardship  not  only  to  us  but  to  our  workmen,  both  union 
and  nonunion,  who  are  satisfied  with  a  nine-hour  day  and  pay. 
We  pray  due  consideration  of  the  many  interested,  and  oeg  to  remain, 
very  respectfully,  yours, 

CmcAoo  Gas  &  Electric  Fixture  Mvg.  Co., 
H.  G.  WiLLARD,  Pretident. 


[ThB  Cumberland  Olasa  Manufacturing  Company.] 

Bridoeton,  N.  J.,  February  tO,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

WaMngUm,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Gardner:  It  is  with  great  resret  that  we  learn  that  you  have  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Representatives  bill  No.  15651  on  the  subject  of  eight-hour 
labor,  which  is  practicallv  identical  with  the  McComas  and  Hitt  eight-hour  bills  of 
the  Fifty-eeventn  and  Fifty-eighth  Congresses.    We  sincerely  hoi)e  this  bill  will  not 
pass  the  House  and  Senate.    It  is  detrimental  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  our 
coimtr>r,  and  we  do  not  believe  will  be  of  any  advantage  whatever  to  the  labor  men. 
It  will  increase  our  cost  without  giving  adequate  compensation:  and  when  it  comes  to 
exporting  our  floods  the  cost  will  be  so  greatly  enhanced  it  will  be  impossible  for  us 
to  comi)ete  with  forei^  competition. 
Trusting  you  may  give  the  matter  your  sincere  consideration,  we  are, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Cumberland  Glass  Mfo.  Co., 
C.  W.  Shoemakeb,  Treaiurer. 


[The  ChapIln-Fulton  Hanufftcturlng  Company,  Engineers.] 

PmsBURO,  Pa.,  February  19, 1908. 
Chairman  John  J.  Gardner, 

WaskirigUm,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  We  earnestly  protest  s^ainst  the  passage  of  bill  H.  R.  15651.  now  in 
the  hands  of  House  Committee  on  Labor,  and  respectfuUy  request  your  efforts  in 
preventing  the  same  from  becoming  a  law. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Thb  Chapun-Fui/ton  Mpo.  Co., 
Louis  B.  Fui/rpN,  Prendtnt. 
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[Carondelet  Foundry  Compftny.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  ftS,  2908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Commiiteey  Wa»MngUmy  2>.  C 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  express  our  \inqualified  opposition  to  the  passage  of  House 
bill  No.  15651,  entitled  '*A  bill  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborera  and 
mechanics,  etc.,*'  and  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Labor  Committee,  for  the  following 
reasons,  amon^  others  which  might  be  stated: 

(1)  It  is  obviously  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  its  promoters  to  accomplish,  by  indirect 
means,  a  purpose  which  under  the  Constitution  the  Federal  Government  has  no  power 
to  effect  directly,  namely,  to  r^ulate  the  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturine  estaolish- 
ments  throughout  the  country.  For  this  reason  (even  if ,  as  is  likely,  it  uiould  later 
be  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States)  its  passage 
would  be  discreditable  to  the  Congress. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  its  enactment  into  law  the  provisions  of  this  bill  would  involve 
much  vexatious  espionage  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  charged  with  its  enforcement. 
In  undertakings  of  any  considerable  magnitude  the  number  of  subcontractors  is 
usually  kurge,  and  an  attempt  to  trace  all  material  used  to  its  Ultimate  source  would 
open  the  way  to  endless  discussion  and  explanation,  ereatlv  multiplying  the  diffi- 
culties of  carrying  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner  any  work  undertsJcen  for  the  Govern- 
ment. The  opportunity  for  and  temptation  toward  corruption  in  these  more  remote 
investigations  snould  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  connection. 

(3)  Tne  natural  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  law  would  be  to  largely 
increase  the  cost  to  the  National  Government  of  all  work  done  for  it  by  outside 

rdes.  Under  existing  conditions  the  restrictions  surrounding  the  purchase  of  goods 
the  United  States  have  a  distinct  tendency  to  make  manufacturers  of  the  best 
cfass  unwilling  to  bid  for  their  supply. .  If  a  change  in  their  regular  hours  of  labor 
were  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  such  contracts,  it  is  obvious  that  many  concerns 
would  find  it  still  more  undesirable  to  tender  for  their  execution,  tfnd  this,  by  nar- 
rowing the  market,'  would  inevitably  largely  increase  the  prices  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  reqidred  to  pay. 

(4)  There  is  an  unfair  discrimination  in  the  provision  that  the  manufacture  of  such 
materials  "as  may  usually  be  bought  in  open  market"  shall  be  exempt  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  act.  Why  should  the  interests  of  the  "laborers  or  mechanics"  making 
these  materials  be  less  tenderly  cared  for  hy  the  General  Government  than  those  of 
the  men  specified  in  the  first  section  of  this  bill?  And  further,  why  should  the  benefi- 
cent provisions  of  this  bill  be  limited  to  mechanics  and  laborers?  What  of  the  other 
employees  of  the  contractors  and  subcontmctors  affected?  Are  they  not  also  men 
(and  women  sometimes)  and  brethren? 

For  these  and  other  reasons  which  might  be  alleged,  we  do  respectfully  but  most 
earnestly  rec^uest  that  your  influence  and  vote  be  thrown  on  the  side  of  squelching 
this  most  iniquitous  and  preposterous  bill. 

Yours,  truly,  Carondelet  Foundry  Company, 

By  Geo.  Q.  Thornton  President. 


[Centory  Laundry  Company.] 

St.  Lottis,  Mo.,  February  t8,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Member  of  Congress  from  New  Jersey, 
Dear  Sir:  As  an  employer,  a  voter,  and  a  citizen  of  the  great  State  of  Missouri,  I 
most  emphatically  protest  against  your  eight-hour  bill,  H.  R.  15651. 

When  labor  unions  run  this  country  and  dictate  to  us  that  no  man  shall  work  without 
a  union  card,  then  free  America  has  surrendered  to  a  howling  mob  of  anarchistB, 
Socialists,  and  ignoramuses. 

I  fought  for  the  freedom  of  our  country  and  our  flag  from  1861  to  1865,  and  must  we 
now  surrender  our  freedom  to  this  class  of  men  who  always  wsmt  to  rule  and  ruin?  I 
say  no,  never. 

I  remain,  yours,  most  respectfully,  J.  M.  Fulkerson. 


[The  Carriage  and  Wagon  Manufactarers'  Association.] 

Chicago,  III.,  February  21,  1908. 
Mr.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Cafi\mittee  on  Labor,  Washirhgton,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  In  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Carriage  and  Wagon  Manufacturers' 
Association,  I  beg  to  herewith  make  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  Gardner  eight- 
hour  bill,  as  it  is  not  adaptable  to  our  line  of  business. 
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'^  Another  objectionable  feature  of  this  bill  is  that  it  will  minimise  our  output;  it 
would  put  capital  under  control  of  labor,  and  in  time  create  anarchism. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Oabriaoe  and  Waqon  Manufacturers' 
Association  op  Chicaoo, 
Per  Herman  Erbt,  Secretary, 
Approved.  C.  D.  Heele,  President. 


[Collins,  Darrah  &  Co.,  builders  of  barges  and  boats.] 

Nebraska,  Forest  County,  Pa.,  March  S,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner. 

Dear  Sir:  We  note  there  is  another  labor  bill  before  the  House  committee.    Our 
honest  opinion  is,  let  the  hours  of  labor  be  adjusted  by  the  employer  and  laborer.    We 
do  not  need  any  laws  in  that  line. 
YouTB,  very  truly, 

Collins,  Darrah  &  Co. 


[The  Crossley  Manufacturing  Company  (Incorporated).'* 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  March  9, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  - 

Eonue  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  note  that  you  are  chairman  of  both  the  sub  and  full  committee  in 
whose  hands  is  the  eight-hour  bill  now  about  to  be  reported  by  your  body. 

We  bein^  manufacturers  of  machiner]^  for  pottery  and  day  refining  exdusivdy, 
we  are  subjects  of  the  keenest  competition  from  nearly  every  foreign  country.  We 
employ  the  best  skilled  mechanics:  in  conseauence,  we  are  obliged  to  pay  the  very 
hignest  wages.  Should  the  eight-hour  bill  oecome  a  law,  especially  at  this  time, 
it  will  in  our  minds  work  disastrously  to  our  business,  and  we  eamestlv  hope  that 
you  will  not  make  our  burden  anv  heavier,  which  you  will  by  favorably  reporting 
this  bill. 

Very  truly,  The  Crosslet  MANurAcrtJRiNO  Company, 

Jos  Crossley,  Treasurer. 


[The  Conner  MlUwork  Company  (Incorporated).] 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  March  9,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  request  that  the  eight-hour  bill  be  reported  unfavor- 
ably, as  we  regard  it  as  subversive  to  the  interests  of  both  capital  and  labor  and  there- 
fore against  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Conner  Millwork  Co., 
John  G.  Conner,  President. 


[Cole  Manufacturing  Company  (Incorporated).] 

Chicago,  III.,  March  14,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  want  to  protest  against  your  H.  R.  No.  15651,  known  as  the  eight- 
hour  bill.  A  standard  of  eight  hours  would  so  seriously  limit  the  production  in  the 
manufacturing  world  that  it  would  entirely  bar  manumcturing  interests  hrom  foreig^i 
fields.  The  only  foreign  territory  where  we  sell  any  large  number  of  our  goods  is 
Canada. 

If  we  had  this  extra  20  per  cent  in  labor  cost  to  add  to  our  goods,  it  would  put  us  out 
of  business  as  far  as  this  important  field  is  concerned.  As  to  o\ir  United  States  trade, 
this  action  applying  to  public  work  practically  means  the  stand  to  which  the  labor 
unions  of  the  country  will  strive  to  force  tiie  manu^turers.  It  will  mean  endless 
struggle  and  a  most  serious  handicapping  of  the  producing  interests  of  the  country. 
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Speaking  for  ounelves,  our  line  can  not  stand  extra  labor  cost,  and  we  believe  the 
ultimate  enectjof  this  bill  would  be  to  put  many  manu&cturerB  of  stoves  out  of  busfneas 
as  employers. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

OoLB  Manupagturino  Co., 
H.  A.  CoLB,  Treanarer. 


[The  Continental  Fnmlture  Company.] 

High  Point,  N.  C,  February  19, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  WoMngUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  reroectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  eight-hour  labor  bill  recently 
introduced,  H.  R.  15651,  which  in  our  opinion  will  be  most  harmful  to  the  manufac- 
turers  of  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  the  country  generally. 

We  sincerely  trust  you  will  make  a  personal  examination  of  this  bill,  and  if  in  your 
opinion  you  find  the  same  to  be  hannful  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  our  State 
that  you  will  do  everything  in  your  power  to  defeat  the  measure. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Continental  Furniture  Company. 


[C.  H.  Cowdiey  Machine  Works.] 

FircHBURQ,  Mass.,  March  19,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  WaMngUmf  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  proposed  eight-hour  bill,  House 
bill  15651,  now  bemg  discussed. 

Now,  if  this  bill  should  pass,  it  would  take  away  from  Fitchburg  all  the  Government 
work  that  has  heretofore  come  here  and  would  be  a  great  injury  to  Fitchburg. 

You  are  readily  aware  of  the  condition  of  business  now,  ana  we  feel  you  would  do 
all  in  your  power  to  prevent  a  bill  paasmg  that  would  bring  greater  injury  to  busineaa. 

""  -        '  •  •  ^gjj 


Remember  the  workingman  suffers  if  this  bill  should  pass  as  well  as  the  manu- 
facturer, for  if  the  manufacturer  did  not  have  the  work  then  the  men  who  work  would 
be  out  of  employment. 
Trusting  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  defeat  this  bill,  we  await  your  reply. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

C.  H.  CowDRET  Machine  Works. 


[CammingB  Machine  Works.] 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  il,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C' 
Dear  Sir:  We  believe  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  now  before  your  commit- 
tee, if  passed,  will  severely  handicap  a  large  number  of  manufacturmg  industries 
throughout  the  country,  and  we  urge  you  to  vote  against  it. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

CuMMiNGS  Machine  Works, 
Irving  C.  Decatur,  Secretary. 


[Campbell  Iron  Works.] 

East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  23,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  believe  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill,  now  before  your  commit- 
tee, if  passed,  will  severely  handicap  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  industries 
throughout  the  country,  and  we  urge  you  to  vote  against  it.    We  wish  to  enter  our 
personal  protest  against  it. 

Yctt^iB,  respectfully,  Campbell  Iron  Works, 

W.  K.  Campbell,  Treasurer. 
Andrew  Campbell,  Manager. 
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[Cftpe  Ann  Anchor  Works.] 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  March  tS,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Hoiue  of  Representatives f  WajshingUm^  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  We  believe  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill,  now  before  your  commit- 
tee, if  passed,  will  severely  handicap  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  industries 
throughout  the  coimtry,  and  we  uige  you  to  vote  against  it. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Cape  Ann  Anchor  Works, 
F.  A.  Fisher,  President. 


[The  William  Cramp  &  Bona  Ship  and  Engine  BuUdJpg  Company.] 

Philadelphia,  February  tO^  1908. 
The  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Committu  on  Labor, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  House  resolution  No.  16651,  which  has 
been  referred,  to  your  committee.  TMb  bill,  which  limits  the  hours  of  daily  service 
of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States,  or  for  any 
Territory,  or  for  the  District  of  Columbia^  or  for  other  purposes,  is  anular  to  others 
that  have  been  before  the  ConRrc^B  on  various  previous  occasions. 

This  company  has  presented  its  reasons  for  opposing  the  passage  of  bills  of  this 
character  in  the  post,  and  is  desirous  of  again  suomitting  the  same  in  some  detail 
before  your  committee.  While  many  most  acceptable  reasons  can  be  urged  against 
the  enactment  of  this  resolution,  these  seem  to  fall  primarily  under  four  headings: 

1.  The  lax]^  increase  in  cost  to  the  Grovemment  for  all  work  done  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

2.  The  practical  impossibilitjr  of  carrying  on  work  for  the  Government  in  a  com- 
mercial establishment  under  this  law,  and  at  the  same  time  doing  commercial  work 
on  a  basis  to  permit  competition  with  other  firms  not  employed  on  Government  work, 
renderinjg:  it  necessary  for  a  firm  to  refuse  to  accept  Government  business  or  to  confine 
itself  to  It  only. 

3.  Its  effect  in  increasing  the  cost  of  output  and  the  decrease  in  promptness  and 
efficiency  of  production,  particularly  in  connection  with  competition  with  foreign 
manufacturers  for  forei^  trade. 

4.  The  definite  limit  placed  upon  the  earning  ability  of  the  workman  and  the 
abridgment  of  his  rights  in  this  direction. 

We  therefore  now  wish  to  renew  our  objections  in  the  most  formal  manner  to  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  and  sincerely  trust  that  it  will  not  be  favorably  reported  to  the 
House. 

Yours,  very  truly,  , 

The  William  Cramp  &  Sons 

Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company, 
H.  W.  Hand,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 


fContlncntal  Rubber  Works.] 

Erie,  Pa.,  Febntary  19,  1908. 
Hon.  Arthur  L.  Bates, 

House  of  Representatives f  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  confirm  telegram  sent  you  to-day,  as  follows: 
We  ask  you  to  use  your  influence  to  defeat  Gardner  ei^ht-hour  bill.    We  are  very 
much  opposed  to  same  and  are  satisfied  will  work  to  the  injury  of  all  manufacturers 
handling  Government  work. 

i  We  hope  that  you  will  use  your  influence  and  make  every  effort  to  defeat  this  bill. 
Many  lines  of  manufacture  can  not  be  profitably  handled  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  our 
business  being  one  of  them.  This  would  mean  Government  work  would  have  to 
be  run  separately  and  distinct  from  the  general  business,  which  would  be  impracti- 
cable. 

If  the  bill  is  passed,  this  will  surely  mean  that  many  manufacturers  can  not  and 
will  not  figure  on  Government  work,  which  will  mean  loss  of  business  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  less  competition,  and  therefore  increased  cost  to  the  Government. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

Continental  Rubber  Works, 
T.  R.  Palmer,  President. 
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[J.  B.  Caxnpbell  Brass  Works.] 

Erib.  Pa..  Fthni4fry  19.  1908. 
Hon.  Arthub  L.  Batbb, 

Home  of  RepruenUUiveSf  WaMngton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  Ab  a  member  of  the  Manufacturers'  ABsociation  of  Erie,  we  wish  to  pro- 
test against  the  passage  of  the  Gardner  ei^t-hour  bill,  which  we  are  informed  may 
come  up  at  any  tmie  now.    We  trust  you  wiU  use  your  influence  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  courtesy  in  this  matter,  we  are, 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  6.  Campbell  Brass  Works. 
Jos.  B.  Campbell. 


[The  Citisen's  AUiance.j 

Peoria,  III.,  March  6, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

ReTpreseniaiive  in  Congreas,  Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  House  bill  No.  7564,  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  on  Govern- 
ment work  and  providing  for  legal  recoveries  for  overtime,  will  say  this  oiganization 
is  opposed  to  such  a  bill  being  passed  for  many  reasons.  The  law  should  not  destroy 
the  right  of  a  laborer  to  contract  his  labor  for  as  many  hours  as  he  pleases;  it  should  not 
destroy  the  right  of  a  Government  contractor  to  contract  with  laborers  for  more  than 
eight  hours'  work  per  day  if  both  parties  agree.  This  is  only  an  entering  wedge  of  the 
labor  unions  for  a  uniform  eight-hour  labor  law  in  all  lines  of  businesB.  Many  indus- 
tries can  not  exist  if  there  is  such  a  law.  There  are  many,  very  many,  other  reasons 
why  we  are  opposed  to  this  legislation,  but  let  it  suffice  for  us  to  sav  that  this  represent- 
ative organization  of  employers  of  labor  in  this  city  of  Peoria,  111.,  most  earnestly  re- 
quest you  to  make  an  unfavorable  report  on  this  biU. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

CmzEN's  Alliance  of  Peoria, 
By  Gerald  B.  Franks,  President. 
L.  C.  HiNCKLE,  Secretary. 


[National  Metal  Trades  and  Founders'  Joint  Committee.] 

Detroft,  March  5,  1908. 
Hon.  Edwin  Denby, 

House  of  Representatives y  Wdshingtonj  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  We  thank  you  very  much  for  yours  of  the  29th,  advising  us  to  wire  Mr. 
Grardner  asking  to  be  heard  on  the  eight-hour  bill.    We  have  accordingly  sent  Mr. 
Gardner  the  following  telegram  to-day. 

"When  will  it  be  convenient  for  your  committee  to  hear  representatives  of  this 
association  on  the  eight-hour  bill?" 

Very  truly,  yours,  F.  W.  Hutchinos, 

Secretary  to  the  Committer, 


[The  Typothetae  of  Detroit.] 

Dbtroff,  Mich.,  February  28,  1908, 
Hon.  Edwin  Denby,  Detroit,  Mich, 

Dear  Sir:  As  secretary  of  the  Ty^othetae  of  Detroit,  I  am  writing  you  this  letter 
askine  you  to  use  your  influence  against  the  passage  of  the  Gardner  eight-hour  blU. 
The  Typothetae  of  Detroit  is  a  branch  of  a  national  organization  composed  of  master 

Erinteis.    Our  local  association  has  21  of  the  largest  printing  establishments   in 
Detroit. 

The  Typothetae  feels  that  the  passage  of  this  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  w6uld  ma- 
terially embarrass  their  business,  as  well  as  thousands  ot  other  manufacturing  plants 
throughout  the  country.  While  the  Gardner  bill  seeks  to  control  the  hours  of  iar>oren 
and  mechanics  employed  upon  Government  work,  it  certainly  would  not  end  there; 
it  would  simply  be  an  entenng  wedge  for  further  labor  legislation. 
I  trust  that  you  will  use  your  influence  in  defeating  this  bill. 
Yours,  truly, 

A   A.  Mann.  Secretary. 
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[Detroit  Sanitary  Supply  Company.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  February  21 ,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Ouxirrnan  Labor  Committee^  Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  herein  enter  our  protest  agarnst  the  eight-hour  bill,  as  we  understand 
it  is  about  to  be^reported  by  the  labor  Committee  of  the  House.  Evidently  this  bill 
has  been  seriously  considered  when  there  were  not  enough  men  for  the  jobs,  and  to  urge 
it  now  when  business  men  want  freedom  from  agitation  of  every  kind  would  seem 
to  be  a  veritable  crime.  This  bill  if  enacted  would  involve  revolution  and  destruc- 
tion to  American  manufacturers.  It  would  be  applied  socialism  by  force.  It  would 
wreck  whole  industries  and  would  irretrievably  embarrass  industrially  and  finan- 
ciallv  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  plants  wnose  product. is  intended  wholly  or 
partly  for  the  Government.  Afi^ain,  it  would  be  the  irresistible  entering  wed^e  of 
new  labor  legislation,  for  the  labor  lobby  would  not  stop  there.  It  is  a  proposition 
by  indirection  and  in  time  to  legislate  the  hours  of  labor  into  the  private  enterprises 
^factories,  mills,  and  workshops)  of  the  whole  coimtry  by  act  of  CJongress.  We  there- 
fore deem  the  bill  pernicious  and  bad  l^islation,  if  it  becomes  a  law. 
Submitting  the  above  for  your  careful  consideration,  we  remain, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

A.  C.  Cogswell,  Vice-PresidenL 


[Drake  Marble  and  Tile  Company.] 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  11,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

WaskingUm,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  through  you  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  House  bill 
15651,  by  which  the  hours  of  labor  upon  Government  work  of  any  kind  are  limited  to 
eight.  We  are  contractors  for  and  funiish  a  large  portion  of  the  interior  marble  used  in 
the  Government  buildings  in  this  and  adjoining  states,  but  this  is  only  a  part  of  the 
output  of  our  mill.  As  is  the  custom  with  all  mixls  of  our  kind,  we  run  on  the  basis  of  a 
nine-hour  day.  Should  this  bill  be  passed  we  will  doubtless  have  to  decline  to  bid 
upon  Government  work,  as  it  is  not  practicable  for  us  to  run  our  mill  on  some  kinds  of 
work  on  tho  basis  of  nine  hours  and  on  Government  work  eight  hours  only. 

The  passing  of  this  bill  would  materially  enhance  the  cost  of  Government  work  and 
we  feel  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  establishment  of  Government  factories.  Further- 
more, in  our  section  of  the  country  the  building  season  is  a  short  one  and  it  is  necessary 
that  we  work  as  manv  hours  as  possible,  a  fact  reco^ized  by  our  men,  who  belong  to 
unions  and  have  made  no  serious  objections  to  the  nine-hour  factory  day. 

W^e  ask  that  our  protest  be  made  a  part  of  the  printed  record  of  the  hearings  on  this 
bill. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Drake  Marble  and  Tile  Co., 
H.  C.  Drake,  President. 


[Dean  Brothers  Steam  Pump  Works.] 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  February  tO,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill. 
While  this  bill  would  not  affect  general  labor,  it  is  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to 
establish  New  Zealand  labor  laws  m  the  United  States.    The  effect  of  such  legislation 
would  be  to  reduce  production.    National  restriction  of  production  would  limit 
national  increment  of  wealth.    The  effect  of  the  law  would  be  to  lower  the  earning 
capacity  of  those  whom  the  bill  seeks  to  benefit.    It  would  be  necessary  to  supple- 
ment it  by  an  act  establishing  a  minimum  wage  rate  for  those  affected  by  the  law,  as 
has  been  done  in  New  Zealand. 
Such  legislation  tends  to  produce  social  decay. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wqeks, 
Per  John  C.  Dean. 
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[Detroit  Copper  and  Braes  Rolling  MiUe.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  S^  1906. 
Hon.  Edwin  Denby,  Esq., 

Congreumant  Washington^  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Denby:  I  incloBe  herewith  a  communication  received  this  morning  from 
the  Employers'  Association  of  Detroit,  with  inclosure,  and  desire  to  request  your 
cooperation  with  diose  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  obnoxious  bills  in  question. 

While  I  have  not  eone  into  these  bills  very  carefully,  I  am  sufficiently  familiar  with 
this  so-called  eight-hour  bill  to  be  able  to  state  to  you  that  its  passi^  would  result  to 
the  serious  inconvenience  of  the  Government,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience 
and  loss  isx  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  to  the  manufacturers  in  my  line  of  businesB. 
Speaking  for  my  company,  I  can  state  to  you  that  we  do  not  happen  to  be  up  against 
any  of  the  unions  ana  we  run  our  works  ten  hours  per  day.  It  would  be  impossible, 
tiierefore.  to  so  separate  our  general  work  from  that  we  mieht  be  doing  for  the  Govern- 
ment ana  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  bill,  the  result  being  that  we  would  have 
to  throw  out  Government  work  entirely. 

I  therefore  consider  that  the  same  is  iniquitous  and  vicious  both  for  the  Government 
and  for  the  manufacturers  and  should  be  defeated,  and  I  hope  you  will  use  your 
influence  in  that  direction. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  remain, 

Yours,  truly,  L.  H.  Jones,  President. 


[The  Dayton  Hannfactnrlng  Ck>mpany.] 

Dayton,  Ohio,  February  29^  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chaimuin  House  Labor  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  WasMngton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Respectfully  though  most  unpentlv  do  we  desire  to  enter  an  emphatic 
protest  against  the  enactment  into  law  of  House  Dill  15651,  which  provides  for  a  com- 
pulsory eight-hour  workday  on  all  Government  work  performed  dv  persons  in  the 
employ  of  contractors  and  subcontractors  havine  contracts  with  the  Government. 

'We  consider  such  legislation  as  socialistic  in  character;  as  restricting  the  individual 
m  his  right  of  contract;  as  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  individusu  under  the  Bill 
of  Rights;  as  a  step  backward  in  our  nation's  progress,  and  as  unnecessary  and  unjust, 
advocated  in  the  mterest  of  a  class  who  is  making  a  strenuous  effort  to  force  upon  the 
cotmtry  a  general  eight-hour  workday,  which  such  a  law  as  the  bill  in  question  pro- 
poses would  go  far  toward  establishing,  in  that  to  work  men  eiffht  hours  a  day  on  work 
for  the  Government  and  a  longer  nuinber  of  hours  on  other  worx  in  tJie  same  establish- 
ment would  be  impracticable  and  have  a  tendency  to  force  the  eight-hour  day  upon 
such  establishments,  at  least  during  the  production  of  Government  work. 

Moreover,  to  impose  a  penalty  upon  a  man  for  employing  his  time  in  industrial  pur- 
suits more  than  a  given  number  of  hours  or  minutes  in  a  day  would  be  un-American, 
wrong,  conducive  to  retrogression  of  ambition,  and  a  barrier  to  ambition. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  not  suffer  such  a  law  to  blacken  the  pages  of  the 
statute  books  of  this  free  iCepublic. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  J.  Kirby,  Jr.,  General  Manager, 


[Diamond  Iron  Works,  founders  and  machinists.] 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  27,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  of  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  bill  proposed  by  you  that  ''AH  Government  contracts  contain  a 
provision  that  labor  employed  both  by  contractors  and  subcontractors  should  only 
work  eieht  hours  per  calendar  day"  will  mean  that  everj'  manufacturer  not  working 
under  me  eight-hour  custom  can  not  bid  on  Grovemment  contracts.    As  it  will  be 
impossible'  to  work  eight  hours  on  one  class  of  work  and  not  on  the  other,  and  under 
the  eight-hour  day  we  will  be  unable  to  compete  with  our  competitors  working  nine 
or  ten  hours  a  day.    Besides  the  investment  of  the  manufacture  is  large,  therefore 
must  keep  the  plant  in  operation  a  reasonable  number  of  hours  during  the  day,  for 
whatever  working  time  is  cut  off  means  a  decreased  production  and  increases  the  fixed 
charges  that  can  not  be  reduced  proportionately. 
We  sincerely  trust  this  bill  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Diamond  Iron  Works, 
Per  G.  A.  Bingenheimer,  Vice-President. 
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[Diamond  Chain  and  Manufacturing  Company.] 

'^'  fS    1i  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  February  iG,  1908. 

Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Committee  on  Labor ^  House  of  RepreeentativeSy  Washing ton^  J).  C, 
^Dear  Sir:  We  most  earnestly  appeal  to  you  to  help  defeat  the  passage  of  H.  R.  bill 
15651  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon 
work  done  for  the  United  States  or  Territories. 

The  enaction  of  same  would  entail  on  us  a  loss  and  make  the  cost  to  the  Government 
excessively  high  on  all  specLil  contract  work  done  outside  of  the  Government  plants. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Diamond  Chain  &  Mro.  Co., 
By  L.  M.  Wainwright,  President. 


[The  John  Davis  ComiMUiy.} 

Chicaoo,  III.,  February  $7, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner; 

Committee  on  Labor j House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  House  bill  No.  15651,  we  desire  to  respectfully  protest 
against  the  passage  of  this  bill,  as  we  believe  that  if  made  effective,  an  iniustice  and 
hardship  would  be  worked  upon  many  diversified  interests.  You  have  before  you, 
without  doubt,  the  various  arguments  used  against  its  favorable  consideration,  but 
the  one  particiilarly  affecting  most  manufacturing  concerns,  we  believe,  is  that  under 

E resent  conditions  it  is  not  possible  in  most  manufacturing  competitive  lines  to  pay 
xed  chai^ges,  if  spread  over  an  operating  period  of  eight  hours  a  aay;  this  applying  to 
shops  and  factories  where  the  investment  in  machinery,  tools,  and  property  is  very 
great.  If  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  literally  carried  out,  many  concerns  would 
either  be  prohibited  from  figuring  on  Government  work  or  would  be  obliged  to  run 
an  eight-hour  plant,  thus  being  under  unfair  conditions  as  regards  the  greater  part 
of  their  tonnage,  or  put  to  the  expense  of  running  an  eight-hour  plant  as  well  as  one 
in  which  longer  hours  would  prevail.  In  some  classes  of  work  eignt  hours  is  a  reason- 
able and  fair  day's  work.  In  many  other  operations  nine  hours  is  not  unreasonable, 
unfair,  contrary  to  public  policy  or  any  considerations  of  health.  To  pass,  therefore, 
such  sweeping  legislation  would  not  be  reasonable  or  just.  We  believe  the  bill  to  be 
improper,  unrair,  and  pernicious  in  its  results. 
Yours,  respectfully. 

The  John  Davis  Company, 
Jno.  D.  Hibbard,  President. 


[Detroit  Forging  Company,  drop  foigings.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  6,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor, 

WashingUm,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  just  been  called  to  your  bill  H.  R.  No.  15651  in  regard 
to  the  eight-hour  law  on  all  Grovemment  work. 

We  beg  to  advise  that  we  as  manufacturers  do  not  approve  of  this  bill  in  any  respect, 
as  it  is  ^oing  to  work  serious  hardship  and  even  ruin  to  many  manufacturers  throughout 
the  United  States  and  would  place  us  in  a  position  where  we  could  not  figure  on  or 
accept  Grovemment  work  should  this  bill  become  a  law.  Therefore  we  enter  our 
protest  against  this  bill. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Detroit  Forging  Co. 


[The  Detrlck  &  Harvey  Machine  Company,  special  machinery.] 

Bai/hmore,  Md.,  February  t8, 1908» 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  and  earnestly  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  Gardner 
eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651),  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  In  our  judgment,  this  is  class  legislation  and  at  variance  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  gives  to  the  individual  the  privilege  and  right  of  selling  his 
labor  as  he  chooses 
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2.  The  pasmge  of  this  bill  will  mean  the  exclusion  of  many  manufacturers  from 
participating  in  Government  contracts,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  can  not  work 
eight  hours  a  day  on  Government  work  and  at  the  same  time  compete  for  domestic 
or  forei^  business  on  a  nine  or  ten  hour  basis.  Competition  for  Govenuaent  work 
of  all  kmds  will  disappear,  causing  the  Government  to  pay  in  the  end  a  very  much 
higher  price  for  supplies,  etc.,  to  the  few  concerns  who  might  attempt  to  manufac- 
ture exclusively  for  tne  Government  trade. 
Requesting  you  to  oppose  the  passage  of  this  bill,  we  are 
Very  respectfully, 

The  Detbick  &  Harvey  Machine  Co. 
Alex.  Habvey,  Treasurer. 


[Dilts  Machine  Works,  pulp  and  paper  machinery.] 

Fulton,  N.  Y.,  March  t,  190d. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdner, 

Eouse  of  Representatiiieay  Washington,  D,  C. 
Deab  Sir:  We  wish  to  place  ourselves  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  15<i51) 
limiting  the  hours  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United 
States,  etc.,  as  we  believe  the  present  eight-hour  bill  to  ne  preferable. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

DiLTS  Machine  Works, 
F.  B.  DiLTS. 


[De  Loach  Mill  Mannfacturing  Company,  mill  machinery.] 

Bridgeport,  Ala.,  February  29,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  You  will  pardon  us  for  writing  just  a  word  to  express  our  hope  that  you 

are  doinff  everything  you  can  against  the  Gtu^ner  eight-hour  bill  now  before  Coneiess. 

We  believe  that  possibly  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  hence  such  legislation  will  be  in 

order,  but  for  the  present  we  certainly  are  opposed  to  it  unalterably,  and  hope  you 

will  do  what  you  can  against  it. 

Yours,  very  truly,  De  Loach  Mill  Mnfo.  Co., 

Per  A.  A.  De  Loach,  President. 


[Dixie  Printing  Comx>any.] 


St.  Louis,  March  f ,  1908, 


Mr.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committeey  WashingUm,  D.  C. 
Sir:  We  wish  to  protest  against  H.  R.  15651.    We  feel  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  would  be  injurious  to  the  conduct  of  private  manufacturing  enterprises. 

Trusting  you  will  nve  this  matter  vour  careful  consideration  beiore  the  bill  is 
allowed  to  pass,  and  thanking  you  in  aavance  for  considering  our  protest,  we  are, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Dixie  Printing  Co., 
Per  W.  P.  Robertson. 


The  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Company.] 

Dayton,  Ohio,  March  6,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  CommitUe,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  a^;ainst  the  '* Gardner"  eight-hour  bill 
(H.  R.  15651),  as  it  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction  and  will  ultimately  injure  all 
the  large  manufacturing  interests  who  are  competing  for  export  trade. 

It  is  verv  hard  at  the  present  time  for  us  to  compete  with  Germany  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  on  our  line  of  goods  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  wa{;e  scale^  and 
if  this  bill  goes  into  effect  and  becomes  a  law  it  will  only  be  a  short  time  until  we 
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will  all  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  eight-hour  day.    This  will  naturally  increafie  the 
cost  of  our  output  and  close  the  foreijgn  markets  effectually  ag^nst  us. 

Trustiiiff  that  you  will  see  the  injustice  of  this  bill  as  against  the  manufacturers, 
and  do  all  you  can  to  prevent  its  passage,  we  are, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
F.  T.  Huffman,  FreMent, 


[Detroit  Steel  Producta  Company,  Railway  Springs.] 

Detroit,  March  S,  J908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

CJuxirman,  Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  eight-hour  bill,  so  called,  which  is 
now  under  discussion  in  your  committee,  and  a  careful  consideration  of  the  require- 
ments of  that  bill  convinces  us  that  its  passage  will  be  a  serious  detriment  to  the 
industries  of  this  country  and  in  some  cases  would  create  a  fatal  handicap. 

We  therefore  would  protest  most  earnestly  against  a  favorable  report  from  your 
committee. 

Soliciting  a  fair  consideration  of  this  protest,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Detroft  Steel  Products  Co., 
Jno.  G.  Rumney,  Treasurer. 


[L.  D.  Dozier,  Security  Buildlng.l 

St.  Louis,  February  29,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee y  WasMngtonf  2>.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  trust  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  oppose  the  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R. 
15651).     I  think  this  bill  will  be  far-reaching  in  bswa  results,  and  I  sincerely  trust 
that  you  will  do  all  you  can  toward  its  defeat. 
Yours,  very  sincerely, 

L.  D.  Dozier. 


[Detroit  White  Lead  Works.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  S,  1908, 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner^ 
c       Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  humbly  take  the  liberty  of  |>rote8ting  most  viciously  against  the 
eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651;.  While  the  spirit  in  this  movement  is  perhaps  prompted 
by  good  intentions,  nevertheless  wf  must  declare  against  its  practicability  as  relating 
to  tne  welfare  of  manufacturers  generally. 

k  In  the  majority  of  manufacturing  industries  there  is  a  nine  or  ten  hour  working 
schedule  adopted  with  a  fixed  rate  in  accordance,  which  is  proving  equitable  to 
employer  and  employee  alike. 

r  With  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  law  as  applying  to  Government  contract  work 
a  serious  handicap  would  be  inflicted  on  the  manufacturers,  who  would  find  it  impos- 
sible or  else  extremely  inconvenient  to  clumge  the  workday  of  some  employees  who 
were  employed  on  the  contract  material. 

We  are  not  overlooking  entirely  the  welfare  and  rights  of  the  American  workineman 
when  we  make  this  protest,  but  changes  such  as  these  must  come  naturally  witn  the 
course  of  time  when  conditions  make  them  fit,  and  we  must  say  that  the  time  for 
radical  movements  in  this  direction  is  not  the  present. 

We  submit  this  with  the  hope  that  when  the  matter  comes  to  you  for  consideration 
it  will  be  treated  with  your  usual  careful  judgment  and  deliberation. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Detroit  White  Lead  Works. 
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[8.  M.  DavldBOn,  Coal.] 

5^  Matteawan,  N.  Y.,  Jforcft  j?l,  156!i?. 

Hon.  John  J.  Gabdner, 

Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Recently  I  have  had  placed  in  my  hands  several  biUs,  amon^  which 
I  find  H.  R.  16651,  proposed  by  you,  and  known  as  the  "Gardner  eight-hour  bi  1.'- 
After  careful  reading  of^the  same  I  desire  to  register  my  formal  protest  against  the 
measure.  It  seems  to  me  if  this  bill  became  a  law  that  it  would  force  by  stipulation 
what  would  be  unconstitutional  if  required  by  criminal  statute.  It  is  paternalistic 
and  socialistic  in  its  tendencies.  It  is  a  burden  upon  the  contractor,  who  is  required 
to  become  the  guarantor  of  the  observance  of  the  law,  or  subcontractor,  no  matter 
how  many  there  mav  be.  It  also  appears  that  the  language  of  the  bill  is  uncertain 
and  its  application  doubtful.  I  trust  that  the  members  of  your  committee  will  with- 
draw this  measure,  so  drastic  in  its  context,  in  the  interest  of  the  lareer  number  who 
would  be  more  hurt  than  the  good  it  might  do  in  its  uncertainty.  I  beg  to  remain, 
^^ . .      Yours,  truly, 

}i(,i  S.  M.  Davidson, 

^^  ^      _  Of  the  ManufacturerB  and  Business  Men  of  State  of  New  York. 


[Dunn's  Brick  Works.] 

Erie,  Pa.,  February  19, 1908, 
Hon.  Arthur  L.  Bates. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  vitally  interested  in  the  defeat  of  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  now 
pending  and  trust  that  in  the  interest  of  business  reason  you  will  use  every  honorable 
means  to  that  end .  Thanking  you  in  ad  vance  and  assuring  you  of  my  great  confidence 
in  your  loyalty  to  the  right,  I  oeg  to  remain, 

Most  respectfully,  yours,  H.  C.  Dunn. 


[Telegram.] 

Erik,  Pa.,  February  19, 1908: 
Hon.  Arthur  L.  Bates, 

Washington,  D.  a 
The  passage  of  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  will  be  opposed  by  every  manufacturer,  and 
uigently  request  your  vigorous  opposition. 

Manufacturers'  Assn.  op  Erie. 


[East  End  Boiler  Works.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  February  18, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  bill  pending  in  Congress  limiting 
the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  hours,  and  we  wish  to  take  this  means  in  most  earnestly 
protesting  against  the  passage  of  the  bill,  giving  below  few  of  our  strongest  reasons 
for  so  doing. 

It  would  irreparably  embarrass,  industrially  and  financially,  hundreds  of  plants 
whose  product  is  intended  wholly  or  partly  for  the  Government. 

It  would  drive  them  out  of  the  field  of  Government  bidding,  resultin^g  in  greater 
prices  beins  paid  for  work  of  equal  character  p  work  of  to-day;  may  result  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Government  factories,  to  the  detriment  of  private  concerns  which  make 
up  the  bulk  of  our  great  commercial  power  to-dav,  and  would  wreck  whole  industries. 

It  would,  if  enacted,  involve  revolution  and  destruction  to  American  manufac- 
turers; in  short,  it  would  be  applied  socialism  by  force. 

It  would  be  the  inevitable  entering  wedge  for  further  labor  legislation,  for  the  labor 
party,  once  having  secured  this  advantage,  would  not  stop  there. 

It  would  indirectly  and  in  time  result  in  legislating  the  hours  of  labor  into  private 
enterprises  of  all  kinds  of  the  whole  country  by  act  of  Confess,  resulting  in  tne  ina- 
bility of  our  manufacturers  to  compete  with  those  of  foreiem  countries,  and  in  the 
killing  of  the  great  commercial  business  of  America. 
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It  haa  been  very  earnestly  considered  before,  when  there  were  good  times,  not  beinj§^ 
enough  men  for  the  jobs.    To  ur^e  it  now,  when,  in  the  stagnation  of  times,  the  busi- 
ness men  want,  and  above  all  things  need,  freedom  from  agitation  of  every  kind,  is  a 
veritable  crime. 
We  would  beg  that  you  kindly  consider  the  alx)ve  in  all  its  different  ways. 
Yours,  truly, 

East  End  Boiler  Works, 
Per  F.  Desner. 


[The  Economy  Electric  Company.] 

Warren,  Ohio,  March  6,  1908, 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DsA'b  Sir:  May  we  approach  you  with  our  protest  aeainst  the  provisions  of  the 
Gardner  bill  (H.  R.  15651)?  We  can  not  help  but  feel  tnat  the  contents  of  this  bill 
will  hurt  those  who  it  is  desired  to  help  by  its  provisions..  In  the  present  condition 
of  commercial  affairs  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  thus  arbitrarilv  increase  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  still  keep  factories  running.  The  effect  will  undoubtedly  be  to  throw 
out  of  employment  those  whose  condition  in  life  it  is  designed  to  better. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  this  protest  will  be  received  and  considered,  and  that  the 
vote  and  efforts  of  yourself  and  colleagues  will  be  used  to  prevent  its  passage. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Economy  Electric  Company, 
W.  Geo.  Lane. 


[Empire  Rubber  Manufacturing  Company.] 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  February  18,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  . 

WashingUm,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  you  have  recently  introduced  an  eight-hour  bill  prac- 
tically identical  with  the  McComaB  and  Hitt  eight-hour  bills  of  the  Fifty-seventh  and 
Fifty-eighth  Congresses. 

We  desire  to  enter  protest  against  the  passage  of  such  measure,  as  we  believe  it  would 
naturally  affect  our  interests.    Then,  again,  we  do  not  consider  it  wise  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  reduce  the  wa^es  of  the  workingman,  and  abo  mean  reduced  production, 
and  in  this  way  a  substantial  loss  to  the  maniifacturer. 
We  therefore  sincerely  trust  that  this  bill  will  not  become  a  law. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Empire  Rubber  Mfg.  Co., 
T.  B.  Mason,  Vice-PresidenU 


[Telegram.] 


Erie,  Pa.,  February  18 1  1908. 
Hon.  Arthur  L.  Bates, 

Bouse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C 
W^e  request  that  you  resist  with  all  your  force  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  bill.     It 
means  confiscation  of  20  per  cent  of  our  capital. 

Erie  CriY  Iron  Works. 


[The  Esterbroolc  Steel  Pen  Manufacturing  Company.] 

Camden,  N.  J.,  February  27,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  i  observe  that  you  have  introduced  into  the  House  bill  15651,  which  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  McComas  and  Hitt  eight-hour  bills  of  the  Fifty-seventh  and 
Fifty-eighth  Congresses. 

As  we  have  written  you  before,  we  seriously  object  to  these  bills  on  general  prin- 
ciples. It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  the  objections  to  them,  which  you  are 
perfectly  familiar  with,  no  doubt,  but  it  this  bill  should  become  a  law  the  result  would 
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be  that,  outside  of  Government  employment,  agitation  for  the  same  hours  would  prob- 
ably take  placej  very  much  to  the  detriment,  we  believe,  of  most  maiiufactuFeiB,  and 
probably  of  their  employees. 

My  impression  is  that  nine-tenths  of  your  constituents  are  opposed  to  the  provision 
of  this  act,  which  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact,  I  thmk  should  have  an  influence  in  checking  your 
ureent  advocacy  of  the  measure. 

Hoping,  therefore,  that  the  bill  may  be  withdrawn  or  not  passed  by  the  committee, 
lam, 

Very  truly,  Alexr.  C.  Wood,  Treasurer. 


[Emerson  Manufacturing  Company,  plows,  harrows,  mowers,  etc.] 

RocKFORD,  In.,  February  S9,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  J  House  Labor  Committee ,  WashingUmj  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturers  we  wish  to  enter  a  very  strong  protest  against  the 
passage  of  eieht-hour  bill  15651. 

We  are  mciing  an  effort  to  build  up  a  foriegn  trade,  which  trade  will  of  course  en- 
able us  to  give  employment  to  a  lar^  number  of  workmen  if  we  are  successful.  If  an 
eight-hour  bill  goes  into  effect^  and  it  extends  to  all  branches  of  industry,  as  it  will  be 
likely  to  do,  we  believe  that  it  will  not  only  ruin  our  chances  of  getting  any  foreign 
trade,  but  that  it  will  injure  the  United  States  export  business  worse  than  anything 
else  tnat  can  possibly  be  done. 

So  long  as  foreign  countries  work  the  number  of  hours  that  they  do  it  is  useless  for 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  to  expect  to  work  a  shorter  number  of  houra,  pav 
the  scale  of  wages  paid  in  this  country,  ana  compete  for  the  foreign  trade.  The  United 
States  as  a  whole  are  just  gettine  a  nice  foreign  trade  started,  ana  it  would  be  building 
up  an  impossible  barrier  should  a  bill  of  this  kind  be  passed.  We  therefore  urgently 
request  that  this  bill  be  not  favorably  reported  upon. 
Yours,  truly, 

G.  S.  Brantinoham, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

[Enterprise  Iron  Works,  castings,  general  machinery.] 

Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  April  9,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  bill  now  before  Congress  fixing 
the  amount  of  hours  labor  at  eight  hours,  called  the  eight-hour  bill.  Without 
going  into  discussion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  such  a  law,  we  would  merely 
mention  two  things  which  appeal  strongly  to  us — first,  as  an  employer  of 
labor;  and  second,  as  to  the  workman — which  to  our  mind  works  an  injury  in 
both  cases  and  it  seems  to  us  the  greater  to  the  employee. 

Beginning  in  the  order  named  for  the  employer,  with  the  average  run  of  con- 
tract and  jobbing  work  and  an  eight-hour-day  limit  on  Government  work  would 
work  great  confusion,  as  necessarily  the  employees  engaged  on  this  work  would 
have  to  begin  later  and  leave  earlier  than  the  balance  of  the  men  in  the  shop; 
otherwise  it  would  be  necessjiry  to  divide  their  services  for  an  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing and  one  In  the  evening.  This  would  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  employer, 
as  you  readily  see  it  would  be  hardly  probable  for  the  man  to  complete  his  work 
that  he  had  b^gun  on  when  8  o'clock  arrived.  And  again,  In  the  foundry  work, 
most  of  the  fouiulrios  in  our  experience,  ourselves  incliule<l,  pour  ofif  the  last 
hour  or  hour  and  a  half.  On  the  Govornmeut  work  in  question  it  would  have 
to  be  poured  earlier,  and  men  that  should  be  completing  their  work  on  their 
floors  would  be  called  to  help  on  the  eight-hour  work.  The  result  of  all  this 
would  be  that  the  employer  would  be  obliged  to  make  the  labor  day  eight  hours 
Instead  of  ten  on  all  classes  of  work.  We  are  passing  by  the  matter  of  over- 
time to  complete  work,  as  we  are  sometimes  obliged  to  do  when  there  is  a 
forfeiture  clause  or  time  limit  for  completing  work  contracted  for. 

From  the  employees'  point  of  view,  the  really  pushing,  energetic,  and  am- 
bitious man  who  wishes  to  get  ahead  to  be  employer  himself  some  day  is 
anxious  to  work  as  many  hours  as  his  strength  will  allow,  thereby  Increasing 
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his  salary  and  making  it  possible  to  accumulate  a  surplus.  Tbis  for  tbe  man 
who  has  no  other  way  of  getting  up  in  the  world  excepting  by  his  own  en- 
deavor. With  an  eight-hour-day  limit,  exceeding  th'.s,  making  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  the  employee  or  the  employer  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  as 
contemplated  by  the  eight-hour  bill,  leaves  no  chance  for  the  man  who  is  really 
the  employer  of  to-morrow. 

Should  the  eight-hour  bill  become  a  law  regarding  Government  work,  there 
is  one  logical  conclusion,  and  that  !s,'  eight  hours  will  be  a  day's  work  for  all 
classes  of  work  in  the  near  future,  and  to  our  mind*  it  is  as  much  a  detriment 
and  i)erhaps  more  to  the  employee  as  to  the  employer,  as  we  view  it. 

We  would  ask  that  you  make  our  protest  a  matter  of  your  printed  records, 
and  that  you  will  use  your  earnest  endeavors  to  defeat  this  measure,  as  we 
believe  it  should  be. 

Very  sincerely,  yours. 

Enterprise  Iron  Works, 
J.  Wellington  Veness. 


[Eidlitz  &  Hulse,  counsellors  at  law.] 

New  York,  AprU  2,  1908. 

Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  counsel  for  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Building  Trades 
Employers'  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York,  as  well  as  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Builders,  I  beg  to  say  that  bill  No.  15651  has  been  considered  by 
the  organizations  which  I  represent  and  that  these  organizations  are  strongly 
opposed  thereto. 

The  bill  to  which  I  refer  is  otherwise  known  as  the  "eight-hour  bill."  A 
law  similar  to  this  was  enacted  in  this  State  two  years  ago,  since  when  it  has 
created  the  greatest  embarrassment  to  the  public  officials  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  that  it  has  been  almost  Impossible  since  then  for  the  city  authorities 
to  get  any  responsible  contractor  to  undertake  to  perform  any  public  contract. 

The  •  contractors  have  found  It  wholly  Impracticable  to  carry  out  contracts 
in  accordance  with  the  eight-hour  rule,  for  the  reason  that  building  materials, 
such  as  doors,  windows,  and  trim  and  other  furnishings  are  turned  out  in 
factories,  either  in  this  or  adjoining  States,  where  it  is  customary  to  work  at 
least  nine  and  frequently  ten  hours  a  day,  so  that  when  a  builder  endeavors  to 
contract  with  those  factories  for  the  furnishing  of  such  materials,  the  factories 
refuse  to  change  their  factory  regulations,  as  they  do  not  care  to  obtain  such 
work  which  would  necessitate  such  a  departure  from  the  regular  routine  of 
their  factory  operations. 

For  these  reasons  the  city  has  been  hampered  in  the  progress  of  the  erection 
of  a  number  of  public  schools,  as  well  as  hospitals  and  other  public  buildings, 
and  there  has  been  no  resultant  good ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  a  direct  detriment  to 
the  Interests  which  sought  the  passage  of  the  law,  in  that  large  numbers  of 
men  have  been  kept  out  of  employment.* 

The  Impracticability  of  the  law  Is  specially  Illustrated  in  the  steel  and  iron 
trades,  where  the  steel  and  cast-Iron  columns  are  turned  out  for  the  erection 
of  buildings.  It  is  a  fact  that  those  steel  fittings  can  not  be  completed  In  eight 
hours  when  the  process  of  fashioning  and  molding  those  parts  require  at  least 
nine  or  ten  hours  before  the  metal  can  be  permitted  to  cool,  so  that  In  the  event 
of  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  it  would  require  two  shifts  of  men  to  turn  out 
such  building  material. 

For  those  reasons  we  resi)ectfully  request  that  your  committee  will  not  report 
this  ^)ill  favorably. 

Very  respectfully,  Ernest  F.  Eidlitz. 


[J.  Eavenson  &  Bona,  incorxx)rated,  soaps.] 

Camden,  N.  J.,  February  28, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Uouse  Labor  Committee,  Washington,,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  the  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651)  permit  us  to  say  ttat 
you  are  of  course  interested  in  legislating  to  the  beet  interests  of  all  peoples,  all  of 
which  is  Very  greatly  appreciated.    Of  course  the  United  States  Government  in  its 
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own  work  can  consistently  adopt  any  number  of  hours  as  a  dajr's  work,  but  when  the 
law  governs  work  done  by  the  business  community  at  large  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  separate  from  the  regular  work  and  business  of  such  people  that  which  belongs 
to  the  public  in  general  and  that  which  is  intended  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. It  means  unnecessary  hardship,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  what 
y;ou  will  fully  appreciate  the  difficulty  when  you  carefully  analyze  the  entire  situa- 
tion. We  respectfullv  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  question. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  Eavenson  &  Sons,   Inc., 
W.  J.  Eavenson,  Treasurer. 


[Evens  dc  Howard  Fire  Brick  Company.] 

St.  Louis,  M<nrch  7J,  190S. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee^  Washington^  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  discussions  and  hearings  on 
the  eight-hour  bill  now  before  Congress,  and  we  desire  to  enter  our  emphatiG  protest 
against  the  enactment  of  this  bill  into  law. 

The  arrangement  of  our  work  is  such  that  to  divide  the  day  into  periods  as  proposed 
would  add  very  materially  to  the  cost  of  our  manufactures,  with  no  prospect  of  our 
being  able  to  increase  the  selling  price  in  proportion,  and  our  work  would  oe  so  disar- 
ranged as  to  create  a  burden  whicn  no  manufacturer  should  be  roauired  to  bear.  The 
margins  of  the  selling  price  of  fire-clay  wares  over  the  actual  cost  of  manufacture  at  this 
time  are  so  small  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  manufacturers  can  bear  the  least  increase 
in  said  costs  and  consequent  decrease  of  the  margins. 

Another  matter  which  will  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  our  line  would  be  the 
enactment  of  amendment  to  the  Sherman  antitrust  act  exempting  labor  organizations 
from  its  terms,  and  while  such  legislation  will  be  inimical  in  a  general  way  to  all 
industries,  it  will  be  of  particular  moment  to  those  in  our  line. 

We  hope,  therefore,  every  effort  vou  can  possibly  make  toward  the  defeating  of  these 
proposed  measures  will  be  put  forth  in  our  mterest.     Respectfully,  therefore,  praying 
your  kind  offices  in  our  behalf,  we  are,  . 
Very  truly,  yours. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Company, 
Geo.  W.  Jones,  Secretary. 


[Eau  Glaire-St«  Louis  Luni4)er  Company.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  f7,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  trust  that  you  will  record  your  protest  before  the  Congressional  sub- 
committee against  the  Gardner  bill  (H.  R.  15661),  the  passage  of  which  we  consid^' 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  our  own  and  general  business  as  well. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Eau  Claire-St.  Louis  Lumber  Compa.ny, 
By  N.  C.  Chapman,  PresidenL 


[Eastman  &  Johnstone  Manufacturing  Company,  omam^its.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  28,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  see  by  the  paper  that  you  have  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rei>re- 
sentatives  bill  H.  R.  15661,  as  an  eight-hour  bill.  Being  manufacturers  and  hiring 
Quite  a  number  of  men,  and  working  for  their  interests  as  well  as  our  own,  we  consider 
tnis  bill  an  unjust  measure,  and  sincerely  trust  that  this  measure  will  not  paw  the 
House,  as  it  is  no  more  than  the  notorious  McComas  and  Hitt  eight-hour  bills  of  the 
Fifty-seventh  and  Fifty-eighth  Congresses. 
We  remain  yours,  truly, 

Eastman  &  Johnstons  Mfo.  Co., 
H.  G.  Eastman. 
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[Economy  Rug  Manufacturing  Company.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  3,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Houh  LfAor  Committee y  Waghingtony  D.  C 
Honored  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  bill  H.  R.  15651,  and  would  respect- 
fully enter  a  protest  a^nst  same.  As  far  as  it  pertains  to  our  business,  it  would 
virtually  mean  our  going  out  of  existence.  If  this  ei?ht-hour  bill  passes,  we  believe 
it  will  work  a  hardship  on  both  employers  and  employees.  The  cost  of  labor  and  sup- 
plies in  the  last  few  years  have  been  phenomenal,  and  make  it  difficult  for  us  to.  over- 
come them. 

Trusting  that  you  will  enter  your  protest  against  this  bill  before  the  House  Labor 
Committee,  we  are. 

Yours,  very  truly,  The  Economy  Rug  Mpg.  Co., 

R.  V.  Larkin. 


[Electric  Machinery  Company.] 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  9,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  Washingtony  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  H.  R.  15651,  "A  bill  limiting  the  hours 
of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United 
States,  or  for  any  Tenitory,  or  for  the  District  of  Ciolumbia,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  sincerely  hope  that  as  legislators  seeking  the  good  of  our  common  country  you 
will  kill  this  outrageous  piece  of  j>ropo0ed  legislation. 

We  will  not  go  into  detail,  giving  you  all  of  our  reasons,  as  you  are  undoubtedly 
in  receipt  of  hundreds  of  letters  from  factories  throughout  the  country  taking  the  same 
stand  that  we  do. 

We  regard  tlie  proposed  measure  as  un-American  and  detrimental  and  undesirable 
with  respect  to  the  majority  of  thoee  who  would  be  affected  thereby. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Electric  Machinery  Co., 

C.  H.  Chalmers,  Vice-President, 


[Excelsior  Supply  Company.] 

Chicago,  March  4y  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  H.  R.  15651.  We  expect  to  do  a 
laive  business  with  the  Government;  it  is  a  seasonable  business,  the  manufacturing 
of  bicycles  and  motor  cycles,  and  we  occasionally  are  compelled  to  run  fourteen  hours 
a  day.  Our  usual  time  is  nine  hours.  We  do  not  know  how  we  can  fill  orders  and 
comply  with  the  bill,  as  we  understand  it,  hence  our  protest. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Excelsior  Supply  Company, 
Geo.  T.  Robie,  President. 


[Telegram.] 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  18,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D,  C: 

We  object  strenuously  to  Gardner  eight-hour  bill.    Please  use  your  influence  against 
it. 

Electrelle  Co. 


[Excelsior  Stove  and  Manufacturing  Company.] 

Quincy,  III.,  March  7, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Bouse  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Kindly  treat  this  as  a  protest  against  the  passage  by  Sixtieth  Congress, 
first  session,  of  H.  R.  15651,  which  provides  for  an  eignt-hour  schedule  on  all  work 
performed  for  the  United  States,  or  for  any  Territory,  or  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Should  this  bill  become  a  law  it  will  be  impofldble  to  operate  one  branch  of  a  plant 
on  an  eight-hour  basis  and  other  branches  upon  a  different  basis. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  it  to  be 
unconstitutional  to  prescribe  by  law  that  the  hours  of  labor  in  an  ordinary  private 
enterprise  shall  be  only  ei^ht.  Such  a  law,  moreover,  is  an  undeserved  affront  to  the 
independence  and  discretion  of  adults. 

For  our  Government  to  enact  any  law  sanctioning  such  a  measure  would  be  the  enter- 
ing wedge  for  paternal  and  socialistic  legislation;  individual  initiative  and  independ- 
ence have  made  this  country  the  most  prosperous  and  popular  of  aU  nations  for  all 
deserving  workmen. 

Individual  conditions  in  some  trades  will  not  admit  of  an  arbitrary  eight-hour  law. 
Therefore,  if  it  is  wrong  to  enforce  eight  hours  because  of  an  interference  with  individual 
liberty  and  because  economic  business  administration  makes  the  provision  of  such  a 
law  impracticable  and  unjust,  then  the  Government  should  not  be  compelled  by  law 
to  boycott  concerns  which  are  obliged  to  work  over  eight  hours  or  whose  employees, 
from  choice,  work  overtime,  for  which  they  receive  satisfactory  and  just  remuneration. 

The  Government  should  purchase  its  supplies  and  matenals  where  it  can  obtain 
the  best  article  for  the  least  money,  and  not  attempt  to  dictate  the  wav  in  which 
manufacturers  should  operate  their  business  when  it  knows  nothing  of  the  peculiar 
conditions  surrounding  that  business.  A  private  person  may  discriminate  against 
any  particular  concern  from  any  whim,  but  the  Government,  which  is  using  the  peo- 
ple's wealth,  should  not  do  so. 

We  therefore  most  strenously  protest  against  the  Government  being  compelled  by 
law  to  use  its  patronage  to  accomplish  two  highly  objectionable  purposes,  namely,  in 
enforcing  the  eij^ht-hour  law  in  industries  where  competition  will  not  permit,  and 
further,  preventing  employees  working  over  eight  hours  if  they  so  desire,  and  thus  in 
effect  encroach  upon  their  individual  liberty  and  accomplishing  indirectly  that 
which  would  be  unconstitutional  if  accomplished  directly. 

Furthermore,  during  the  past  several  years  of  prosperity,  there  were  not  sufficient 
employees  to  manufacture  and  properly  carry  on  the  business  of  the  manufacturing 
enterprises  of  this  country,  whicn  condition  will  reoccur  as  soon  as  business  conditions 
again  reopen. 

There  are  many  more  reasons  that  we  could  name,  but  feel  the  above  will  suffice, 
and  therefore  ask  you,  as  a  representative  of  all  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  to 
use  your  influence  in  defeating  the  proposed  Gardner  eight-hour  bill. 
YouTB,  truly, 

Excelsior  Stove  and  Manupacturino  Co. 
John  J.  Fisher,  President. 


[The  Elliott  Company,  addressing  machinery.] 

Boston,  March  tS,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  most  respectfull^r  protest  against  the  passage  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Crardner  eight-hour  bill.    We  consiaer  that  such  a  bill,  if  it  became  a  law,  would  be  a 
serious  handicap  to  many  lines  of  manufacture  througnout  the  country. 
Yours,  very  respectfully. 

The  Elliott  Company, 
Sterling  Elliott,  PresidenL 


[Elmira  Knitting  Mills.] 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  March  tl,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  use  your  influence  against  the  eight- 
hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651),  which  is  before  your  committee.    We  are  sorry  the  question 
is  brought  up  and  trust  that  it  will  not  reach  the  floor  of  Congress,  as  it  will  cause  great 
confusion  in  manufacturing  industries. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Elmira  Kntttino  Mills, 

Cabper  G.  Decker. 
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[W.  F.  Embree  &  Co.,  xnechAnical  engineers.] 

Lynn,  Mass.,  March  tly  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

WaMngi(m,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  We  believe  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill,  now  before  your  commit- 
tee, if  passed,  will  severely  handicap  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  industries 
throughout  the  countrv,  ana  we  urge  you  to  vote  against  it. 


Yours,  very  truly, 


W.  F.  Embree. 


[Erie  Hanufaoturing  and  Sapply  Companir,  engines  and  feed  water  heaters.] 

Erie,  Pa.,  February  19, 1908. 
Hon.  Arthur  L.  Bates,  M.  C, 

WaskingKm,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  It  haa  come  to  our  notice  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  is  likely  to 
be  called  up  for  a  vote,  and  we  would  request  that  you  do  all  in  your  power  to  defeat 
this  measure,  as  it  would  work  hardship  on  us  on  any  Government  work  we  might 
wish  to  bid  on. 

Hoping  you  can  consistently  work  for  the  defeat  of  this  bill,  and  thanking  you  in 
advance,  we  remain, 

Yours,  truly,  Erie  Mfg.  and  Supply  Co. 

Per  P.  A.  HiMROD,  Trecmurer, 


[Erie  Malleable  Iron  Company.] 

Erie,  Pa.,  February  19, 1908. 
Hon.  Arthur  L.  Bates, 

Hotise  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  learn  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651)  is  now  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  and  in  this  connection  we  desire  to 
register  our  protest  against  the  enactment  of  this  bill  at  this  time.  As  you  are  doubtless 
aware,  business  prospects  are  none  too  brieht  any  way,  and  we  feel  that  a  bill,  such  as 
the  one  referred  to,  affecting  practically  all  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  country,  would 
be  unwise  and  very  detrimental  under  existing  conditions. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Erie  Malleable  Iron  Co., 
Geo.  R.  Metcalf.  President. 


[Erie  Foundry  Company,  steam  hammers.] 

Erie,  Pa.,  February  20,  1908. 
Hon.  Arthur  L.  Bates,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Bates:  We  have  just  wired  you  as  follows: 

"  Strongly  opposed  to  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill.    Hope  you  can  consistently  work 
against  it." 

We  understand  that  this  bill  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  of 
the  country  and  is  introduced  largely  to  make  political  ammunition.  W^e  believe  that 
whatever  affects  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer  also  affects  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ingnian.  If  you  throttle  the  manufacturer,  the  workingman  is  ultimately  the  greatest 
Bunerer.  The  marffin  between  success  and  failure,  between  profit  and  loss,  is  so  narrow 
that  a  measure  of  tnis  kind  might  produce  universal  distress.  We  trust  that  you  can 
consistently. exert  your  influence  in  opposition  to  this  measure. 
Yours,  truly, 

Erie  Foundry  Company, 
J.  S.  Van  Cleve,  President. 
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[A.  B.  Felgemaker,  Erie  Organ  Company,  Incorporated.} 

Erie,  Pa.,  February  19,  1908, 
Hon.  Arthur  L.  Bates, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  been  advised  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  u  about  to 
come  up  in  Congress,  the  passage  of  which  would  be  very  much  s^inst  our  interestB. 
We  trust  you  w^ill  protest  a^inst  this  bill  in  every  way  poesible,  as  we  are  very 
much  opposed  to  any  such  legislation,  especially  in  our  line  of  business,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  in  this  city  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  our  men  is  concerned. 
Trusting  you  will  use  every  effort  to  prevent  this  bill  from  passing,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

A.  B.  Feloemaker  Organ  Co., 
Per  A.  F.  M. 


[Federal  Company.] 

Chicaoo,  III.,  February  tl,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

Chaimvan  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  House  bill  15651,  we  understand  that  this  is  intended  to 
limit  the  hours  of  labor  performed  by  any  laborer  or  mechanic  doing  work  on  Govern- 
ment contracts  or  on  goods  furnished  to  the  Government  to  eight  hours  per  day.    This 
hits  us. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  plumbing  supplies.  We  have  been  to  the  expense  of  pro- 
viding tools  and  machinery  costing  several  thousands  of  dollars  to  produce  the  goods 
that  the  engineers  of  the  Government  specify  for  Government  contracts.  Shoula  this 
bill  pass  we  must  at  once  cease  making  these  goods,  as  we  can  not,  in  justice  to  the  rest 
of  our  business,  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  law.  This  is  true  of  a  large 
number  of  manufacturers  who  make  goods  intended  for  Government  use.  The 
natural  effect  will  be  to  place  this  Government  business  in  the  hands  of  some  monopoly 
and  to  cause  the  Government  to  pay  prices  largely  in  advance  of  the  prices  they  are 
now  paying  under  the  present  competition  system. 

We  therefore,  on  our  own  behalf,  wish  to  most  emphatically  protest  against  its 
passage. 

Yours,  truly,  Federal  Compant. 

A.  D.  Sandera, 

General  Manager. 


[Contracting  Painters  and  Wall  Paper  Dealers'  Association  (incorporated).] 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  April  9,  190S. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Sir  :  The  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators'  Assoclatiim  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  earnestly  protests  against  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  bill,   as   it   Is 
deemed  by  this  as8tf)cIation  both  unwise  and  pernicious  and  against  the  best 
interest  of  the  manufacturers  and  meclmnlcs  of  the  country.     We  also  ask  your 
honor  that  this  letter  be  made  part  of  the  printed  records  in  this  case. 
Thanking  your  honor  in  advance,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Mastkr  House  Painters 
AND  Decorators*  Assn., 

Clem.  Junge,  Secretary. 


BESOLt'TION    OF   FARIBAULT    (MINN.)     BUILDERS'    EXCHANGE.' 

Bellevinjj  that  H.  K.  15651,  if  enacted  luto  law,  would  ^rejitly  enhance  the 
cost  of  all  articles  purchased  by  the  Ignited  States  Government;  that  it  would 
restrict  bidders  on  Government  work  to  the  few  who  were  especially  equipped 
for  it;  further  believing  that  this  legislation  is  opposed  to  the  best  Interests  of 
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our  country  and  Is  asked  for  by  the  labor  organizations  only  representing  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  labor  class :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Faribault  Builders*  Exchange,  pro- 
test against  this  bill  and  respectfully  request  our  Representatives  in  Congress 
to  opi)ose  its  imssage. 


[The  Henry  R.  Fell  Company,  concrete  speclaltieB.] 

Trbnton,  N.  J.,  March  9,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  In  regard  to  the  eight-hoiur  bill  now  pending,  we  beg  to  state  that  we  earnestly 
hope  that  efiorts  will  be  exerted  to  prevent  its  passage. 
We  have  been  interested  in  Government  contracts  and  realize  the  effect  of  its 
.passage. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Thb  Hbnry  R.  Fell  Go. 

[The  Firth  Carpet  Company.] 

FiRTfiCLiFFE,  N.  Y.,  February  24,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  Referring  to  the  Gardner  bill,  H.  R.  15651,  we  beg  to  enter  our  protest  against 
this  and  hope  same  will  not  be  reported. 

Yours,  respectfully.  The  Firth  Carpet  Co., 

Fred  Booth, 

Secretary, 

[Fltchburg  Steam  Engine  Company.] 

Fttchburg,  Mass.,  February  19,  1908. 
John  J.  Gardner,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  House  bill  15651  has  just  come  to  us,  and  we  wish  to  protest  aj^tnst  the 
passage  of  any  such  bill,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  but  in  the  real 
interest  of  the  laboring  men. 

The  result  of  such  a  law  would  be  to  disorganize  every  shop  engaged  in  furnishing 
the  United  States  Government  anything  under  contract,  and  is  also  rendering  uneasv 
every  workman  outside  of  Government  employ.     It  is  bad  enough  as  it  is.     It  will . 
be  worse  under  the  law  that  is  proposed. 

It  has  been  proved  conclusiveljr  m  the  last  few  years  that  the  productive  manu- 
facturing capacity  of  the  country  is  not  up  to  the  needs  of  the  country  even  at  the 
present  nine  to  nine-and-a-half  hour  day. 

The  pressure  is  from  a  very  few  men  representing  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
laboring  element  of  the  country.  Manufacturers  as  a  whole  are  more  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  their  employees  than  the  so-called  representatives  of  labor  organizations. 

We  speak  from  an  experience  of  more  than  one-third  of  a  century  of  employment 
of  men  through  the  various  vicissitudes  of  business,  and  we  are. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  Fosdick,  Prest. 


[Fuller  and  Warren  Company,  stoves,  ranges,  furnaces,  and  water  heaters.] 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  February  18,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C.  ' 

Dear  Sir:  We  write  to  make  a  protest  against  the  bill  introduced  by  you  as  House 
bill  15651,  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor.  We  believe  that  the  working  hours,  as  well 
as  the  wage  for  labor,  should  be  a*  matter  of  contract  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee,  and  there  are  so  many  reasons  that  may  be  raised  in  opposition  to  the  above 
bill  that  it  seems  impossible,  without  much  elatloration,  to  enumerate  them  in  letter 
form,  but  we  can  tersely  say  that  the  measures  which  this  bill  proposes  are,  in  our 
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opinion,  un-American  and  tend  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  both  labor  and  capiuL 
and  should  it  become  a  law  must  necessarily  react  against  the  interests  of  both. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Fuller  &  Warren  Co., 
Walter  P.  Warren,  Pregident. 


[Farrel  Foundry  and  Machine  Company.] 

Ansonia,  Conn.,  February  gO,  190S, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  of  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
'  Dear  Sir:  We  notice  that  an  eight-hour  bill,  H.  R.  15651,  has  been  introduced  \j 
Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersev,  and  that  it  is  practicaUy  the  same  as  the 
McComas  and  Hitt  eight-hour  bills  of  the  Fifty-seventh  and  Fifty-eighth  Congreae^. 
If  this  is  the  case,  we  wish  to  place  with  you  a  most  emphatic  protest  against  tud 
legislation,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  any  and  all  of  such  socialistic  legiBlation  wJ 
be  reported  unfavorably  by  your  committee. 

We  are  writing  our  Senators  and  Representatives  on  the  same  lines  as  theEie,  as- 
trust  that  you  will  see  your  way  to  report  unfavorably  the  above  bill. 
Very  truly,  yoius, 

Farrel  Foundry  &  Machike  Co.. 
Alton  Farrel,  Assistant  TVtasurer. 


[The  K.  K.  Falrbank  Company.] 

Chicago,  III.,  Febnuxry  19,  190S. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Eoitse  Labor  Committee,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington. 
Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  above  bill,  No.  15651,  which  we  under- 
stand is  now  before  your  committee,  and  we  desire  to  express  our  emphatic  belie: 
that  its  passage  would  prove  very  detrimental  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  th^ 
country,  and  especially  to  manufacturers  engaged  in  competition  for  foreign  busines 
or  who  may  be  on  a  competitive  basis  with  foreign  manufacturers  for  the  trade  of  ou; 
home  markets.  We  hope  that  the  measure  will  be  reported  upon  adversely  and  that 
no  bill  providing  for  an  eight-hour  labor  day  may  be  passed. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

The  N.  K.  Fairs ank  Company, 
F.  H.  Brennan,  Secretary. 


[A.  B.  Farquhar  Company,  Limited.] 

York,  Pa.,  February  19,  190$. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  of  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Trust  that  H.  R.  bill  15651  will  not  be  pas8e<l  at  this  session.  These 
hours-of-labor  bills  are  all  subversive  of  the  interests  alike  of  the  employer  and  em- 
ployees; interfere  with  trade  and  the  freedom  of  trade;  do  no  good  wnatever.  Veiy 
few  successful  men  work  less  than  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day.  The  laborer,  as  i 
rule,  is  far  better  off  working  ten  hours  than  working  less.  He  receives  more  for  Lis 
day's  work,  and  of  course  since  what  he  consumes  costs  less  he  can  live  cheapo. 
Have  been  fifty  years  in  business,  have  given  close  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
regard  labor  le«slation  as  to  hours  of  work  as  almost  uniformly  vicious. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  B.  Farquhar. 


[The  Forbes  Lithograph  Manufacturing  Company.] 

Boston,  Mass.,  February  18,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Labor  Committee,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  note  there  is  to  be  a  hearing  before  your  committee  on  the  18th  in 
regard  to  bill  introduced  by  you,  H.  R.  15651,  an  eight-hour  bill. 

We  are  unable  to  appear  personally  before  your  honorable  committee,  but  take  the 
liberty  of  writing  you  and  trust  you  will  lay  our  protest  before  the  committee. 
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We  believe  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  business  condition  of  the  country  it 
would  be  disastrous  to  adopt  any  such  bill.  Whatever  the  limitations  of  the  bill  may 
be  as  to  its  application  to  Government  employees  and  Government  contracts,  the 
effect  it  will  have  upon  other  Ludustries  is  such  as  to  cause  unrest  and  the  further 
unsettlement  of  business  conditions.  It  is  a  hard  proposition  now  for  manufacturers 
to  furnish  profitable  employment  for  their  employees,  and  anything  that  will  a^itate- 
or  unsettle  the  hours  of  labor  will  be  a  great  detriment  to  general  business  conditions 
in  this  country. 
Therefore  we  respectfully  protest  against  the  favorable  report  of  bill  H.  R.  15651. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Forbes  Lithograph  Mfg.  Co.> 
W.  S.  Forbes. 


[Wm.  A.  French  &  Co.  (Incorporated),  furniture  and  Interior  woodwork.] 

St.  Paul,  March  It,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  would  ask  as  a  special  favor  of  you,  being  a  Member  of  the  House- 
Committee  on  Labor,  to  use  you  best  efforts  to  eventually  prevent  bill  H.  R.  15651^ 
introduced  by  Mr.  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey,  on  January  29, 1908,  from  oecoming  a  law^ 
as  we  feel  that  such  a  law  would  be  a  detriment  to  a  vast  majority  of  working  people^ 
ajs  well  as  to  all  manufacturing  industries. 

We  are  led  to  believe  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  through  its  representa- 
tives, are  working  tooth  and  nail  to  have  this  bill  become  a  law,  ana  we  realize  that 
they  constitute  about  10  per  cent  of  the  working  classes,  and  feel  satisfied  that  the- 
other  90  per  cent  would,  if  the  matter  could  be  brought  to  their  personal  attention^ 
join  us  in  strongly  advocating  the  killing  of  this  measure. 

We  feel  that  it  is  utterly  wrong  for  the  Government  to  deprive  citizens  of  the  right 
to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them  in  their  various  callings,  and  the- 
theory  of  the  law  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  is  absolutely  wrong. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Wm.  a.  French  &  Company, 
C.  G.  French,  Manager. 


[J.  W.  Franks  &  Sons,  printers  and  bookbinders.] 

Peoria,  III.,  March  6,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Representative  in  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  House  bill  No.  7564,  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  on  Gov- 
ernment work  and  providing  for  legal  recoveries  for  overtime,  will  say  this  firm  is* 
opposed  to  such  a  bill  being  passed  for  many  reasons.  The  law  should  not  destroy 
the  right  of  a  laborer  to  contract  his  labor  for  as  many  hours  as  he  pleases;  it  should 
not  destroy  the  right  of  a  Government  contractor  to  contract  with  laborers  for  more- 
than  nine  hours'  work  per  day  if  both  parties  agree.  This  is  only  an  entering  wedge 
of  the  labor  unions  for  a  uniform  eight-hour  labor  law  in  all  lines  of  business;  many 
industries  can  not  exist  if  there  is  such  a  law. 

There  are  many,  very  many,  other  reasons  why  we  are  opposed  to  this  legislation, 
but  let  it  suffice  for  us  to  sav  that  this  representative  organization  of  employers  of 
labor  in  this  city  of  Peoria,  111.,  most  earnestly  requests  you  to  make  an  imfavorable 
report  on  this  bill. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  W.  Franks  &  Sons. 

Per  Gerald  B.  Franks,  President, 


[The  Tiler  ^  Stowell  Co.,  engineers,  machinists,  and  founders.] 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  February  27,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Labor, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washirigton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill.    I  feel 
sure,  if  enacted,  this  bill  will  greatly  interfere  with  American  manufacturers  and  put 
us  largely  on  a  par  with  Australia.    In  that  country,  with  the  manufacturer  so  handi- 
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capped,  pretty  much  everything  except  repairs  is  shipped  in,  instead  of,  as  it  should 
be,  manufactured  in  that  country. 

Since  the  depression  some  months  ago  all  the  manufacturers  have  troubles  enough 
of  their  own  in  an  effort  to  keep  their  men  at  work  half  the  time.  Oiu*  plant,  from 
1898  to  along  in  November  last  year,  ran  continuously  night  and  day.  Now  we  are 
working  only  half  the  ordinary  aay  force,  and  these  only  alternate  weeks,  as  we  aim 
to  divide  wnat  little  work  is  offered  so  as  to  give  an  equa)  percentage  of  it  to  all  the 
old  employees. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  proper  thing  for  Congress  to  do  is  to  let  well  enough  alone 
and  not  further  embarrass  our  industries.  I  am  opposed  to  the  proposition  because, 
as  I  see  it,  it  is  simply  an  entering  wedge  for  Government  meddling  in  pri- 
vate enterprises. 

Yours,  very  truly,  The  Filer    <&  Stowell  Co. 

T.  J.  Neacy. 


[Firth  &  Foster  Company,  dyers  and  finisherB.{ 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  28^  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner. 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washingtony  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  must  enter  our  protest  most  emphatically  against  the  eight-hour  bill, 
H.  R.  15651,  as  being  most  pernicious.  An  act  of  this  kind,  instead  of  helping  the 
laborer,  would  only  create  injustice  to  the  very  people  it  is  sought  to  help.  This  applies 
particularly  in  our  line  of  business,  which  can  not  be  regulated  the  same  as  machinery, 
which  can  be  started  up  at  one  time  and  stopped  at  another  certain  fixed  period,  but 
goods  in  process  will  have  to  be  put  throu^  regardless  of  time,  and  we  would  be 
compelled  to  employ  two  sets  of  hands,  limiting  each  one  to  five  or  six  hours  for 
a  day's  work,  thus  depriving  the  hands  of  even  making  eight  hours  a  day. 

You  can  readily  sec  the  force  of  our  argument,  and  trust  that  you  will  use  your  best 
endeavors  to  report  on  the  bill  negatively. 

Respectfully,  yours,  J.  A.  Rerl^, 

Of  Firth  &  Foster  Co. 


(Samuel  H.  French  &  Co.,  paint  and  varnish.] 

Philadelphia,  February  29,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  bill  H.  R.  15651,  known  as  the 
' '  Gardner  eight-hour  bill . " 

Should  this  bill  become  a  law  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  work  a  great  injustice  to  the 
manufacturer,  as  well  as  to  the  Government.  In  our  own  case,  we  only  occasiooally 
supply  the  Government  with  goods;  but  should  this  law  become  effective  we  would 
have  to  decline  to  supply  any  goods  for  use  of  the  Government,  as  it  would  be 
impracticable  for  us  to  divide  any  one  of  our  factories  so  as 'to  strictly  conform  to  this 
law.  Again,  some  of  the  goods  which  we  occasionally  supply  the  Government  are 
composed  of  material  produced  only  in  part  by  ourselves,  the  balance  coining  from 
other  manufacturers  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  This  would  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  trace  out  and  feel  assured  that  the  eight-hour  law  had  been  fully  complied 
with  by  the  other  manufacturers,  and  therefore  we  could  not  continue  to  supply  these 
goods  to  the  Government. 

The  bill  seems  to  infringe  largely  upon  personal  and  property  rights,  and  savors 
greatly  of  paternalism. 

We  trust  in  the  interest  of  laboring  classes,  manufacturers,  and  the  Government  that 
•every  effort  will  be  made  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Very  truly, 

Samuel  H.  French  &  Co. 


[Foster  Brothers  Manufacturing  Company,  metal  bedsteads.] 

Utica,  N,  Y.,  February  29,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  M.  C,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  manufacturer,  in  behalf  of  the  manufacturing  corporations  in  which 
I  am  interested,  I  desire  to  enter  my  most  earnest  protest  against  H.  R.  15651. 

It  is  entirely  impracticable  for  manufacturers  to  carry  out  the  stipulations  of  the 
bill  as  they  carry  on  their  business  at  the  present  time  and  engage  in  contract  work 
ior  the  Government. 
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We  are  engaged  in  a  businesB,  as  our  letter  he^  indicates,  of  manufacturing  articles 
lor  domestic  use  and  for  market  in  the  United  States  and  for  foreign  trade.  We  are 
oftentimes  asked  to  submit  proposals  for  supplying  goods  in  our  line  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  we  and  most  other  manufacturing  concerns  are  not  limited  in  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  as  to  the  number  of  hours  per  day  or  as  to  overtime.  We  work  as  the 
demands  of  our  business  require.  No  concern  could  take  on  a  Government  contract 
to  be  subjected  to  the  conditions  as  proposed  in  this  bill. 

While  these  labor  restrictions  might  be  imposed  on  certain  Government  work 
where  the  entire  work  is  Government,  it  is  utterly  impracticable  to  impose  such 
restrictions  that  would  apply  to  manufacturers  supplying  tne  Government  with  manu- 
factured goods. 

I  earnestly  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  use  your  every  endeavor  to  oppose  this  bill. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

O.  S.  Foster. 


[Ferracute  Machine  Company.] 

Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A.,  February  28,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C.  ♦ 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  again  to  the  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651),  we  would  like  to 
impress  you  as  strongly  as  possible  with  the  fact  that  we  take  the  same  position  as 
we  nave  taken  in  the  past  on  similar  bills.  We  do  not  consider  it  would  be  wise  legis- 
lation to  pass  a  bill  of  this  kind.  You  would  appreciate  the  position  that  it  puts 
many  manufacturers  in  if  you  were  a  manufacturer  and  occasionally  (or  quite  fre- 
quently) did  Government  work  in  connection  with  other  lines  of  work.  It  may  be 
policy  on  your  part  to  bring  forward  a  bill  of  this  kind  to  suit  certain  classes,  but  we 
trust  that  you  will  consider  the  manufacturers'  side  of  the  question  as  well  as  that  of 
the  workmen,  and,  incidentally,  bear  in  mind  that  the  manufacturers'  interest  is  the 
workmen's  interest  also,  although  sometimes  they  think  differently,  especially  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  and  we  therefore  trust  that  you  will  discourage  the  passing  of  this 
bill  rather  than  encourage  it. 

W^e  recently  received  from  you  copies  of  different  bills  that  are  up  that  may  affect 
manufacturers,  for  which  please  accept  thanks.  We  trust  that  you  will  try  to  send 
us  copies  of  other  bills  that  may  come  up  from  time  to  time,  particularly  while  you  are 
representing  this  district. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Ferracute  Machine  Company, 

Per  E.  Paullin,  Secretary. 


[Fidelity  Storage,  Packing,  and  Moying  Company.] 

St.  Loins,  Mo.,  February  t6,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  respectfully  and  earnestly  protest  against  the  passage  of 
House  bill  15651,  believing  it  to  be  simply  a  class  legislation  intended  to  benefit  only  a 
very  small  number  of  our  people;  that  it  is  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  great 
majority;  that  it  is  impolitic,  unwise,  and  unnecessary. 

We  trust  your  honorable  committee  will  not  report  favorably  on  this  measure,  and 
beg  to  remam, 

Very  truly,  yours. 

Fidelity  Storage,  Packing,  and  Moving  Company, 
Per  R.  A.  Betts,  Secretary. 


[H.  H.  Franklin  Manufacturing  Company.] 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.   S.  A.,  March  10,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  protest  against  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  15651,  introduced 
by  you,  limiting  hours  of  labor  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States,  etc.    We  believe 
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that  the  bill  is  wrong  in  principle  and  is  an  attempt  at  an  unwarranted  interference 
with  the  right  of  employers  and  employees  to  contract  as  they  see  fit. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  H.  Franklin  Manufacturing  Co. 
G.  H.  Stilwell,  \^  Prmdent, 


[Theodore  W.  Foster  &  Bro.  Comi>any,  manufacturing  Jewelers.] 

Providence,  R.  I.,  U.  S.  A.,  March  13,  1908. 
Ohairhan  op  the  Committee  on  Labor, 

HoiLse  of  Representatives y  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  jewelry  and  silverware  in  New 
England,  we  must  earnestly  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  eieht-hour  bill  that  is 
now  before  Confess.  This  would  rob  the  laboring  man  of  his  liDertv  to  work  as  he 
«aw  fit  and  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  great  mass  of  people  who  labor  for  a  living. 
The  very  few  laboring  men  and  women  in  this  country  who  might  be  intimidate 
into  working  longer  hours  than  they  should  would  be  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
sacrifice  of  individual  liberty,  for  all  laboring  people  wotdd  be  obliged  to  submit 
should  this  bill  become  a  law. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Theodore  W.  Foster  &  Bro.  Co. 

T.  W.  Foster,  President  and  Treasurer. 


Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Si 
•eight-hour 


[E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  A  Co.] 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  March  16, 1908. 


Dear  Sir:  In  common  with  all  the  manufacturers,  we  are  stronelv  opposed  to  the 

legislation  proposed  or  any  that  limit  the  length  of  the  labor  day  for  other 

than  the  employees  of  the  Government.    Some  contractors  running  only  upon  Gov- 


•ernment  work  could  arrange  with  only  the  loss  of  running  time,  which  could  be  paid 
for  by  increased  cost  to  the  Government,  but  subcontractors  and  concerns  furnishing 
supplies  could  furnish  part  of  their  product  on  an  eight-hour  basis  only  by  shortening 
the  day  for  all  their  factory.  And  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  machine  will  do 
only  eight  hours*  work  in  eijght  hours*  time.  If  the  Government  could  succeed,  as 
the  promoters  of  this  legislation  hope,  in  cutting  down  the  hours  of  labor,  the  output 
of  a  factory  would  be  reduced  unless  the  factory  itself  were  correspondingly  enliu-ged. 
Reducing  the  daily  hours  in  which  machines  are  nm  from  ten  to  eight  would  require 
additional  machinery — 25  per  cent  more — that  is,  five-fourths  as  much  machinery  to 
^ve  the  output  in  four-fifths  of  the  time.  This  would  amount  to  confiscating  millions 
of  dollars  and  would  bankrupt  thousands  of  small  manufacturers.  Some  industries 
where  the  machinery  is  run  night  and  day  could  arrange  for  eight-hour  shifts,  but 
almost  all  would  suffer,  and  the  loss  in  the  end  would  fall  heavDy  on  workingmen, 
fewer  employed,  and  prices  higher  for  them  and  for  men  living  upon  salaries. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Henry  Fairbanks,  Vice-PresideTU. 


[Franklin  Hudson  Publishing  Company.] 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  20,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

Member  of  Congress^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  desire  most  respectfully  to  enter  an  earnest  protest  against  any  further 
legislation  looking  to  the  adoption  of  an  eight-hour  working  day. 

In  our  line  of  business  some  years  ago  an  agreement  was  made  whereby  the  proprie- 
tors almost  unanimously  throughout  the  United  States  agreed  to  go  to  a  nine-nour 
day.  The  change  from  ten  to  nine  hours  is  yet  so  fresh  in  the  memories  of  our  peo» 
pie,  conducting  business  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  help,  in  the  unfavorable  condi- 
tions attending  the  readjustment  of  prices,  that  a  further  reduction  would  so  unsettle 
values  as  to  seriously  endanger  large  investments  in  the  business. 

It  is  simply  a  fact  that  we  do  not  find  a  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day  among  our 
employees,  although  the  number  of  our  help  is  small  as  compared  with  many  of  the 
institutions  that  no  doubt  have  appealed  to  you.    Yet  in  the  150  people  employed 
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hy  MB  we  have  never  directly  or  indirectly  from  them  had  a  request  or  demand  of  any 
kind  for  an  eight-hour  day^ 

The  business  of  to-day  is  so  uncertain  that  it  would  be  a  distinct  detriment  to  all 
employing  interests  to  further  unsettle  the  same  by  the  enactment  of  the  eight-hour 

Trusting  that  your  committee  will  decline  to  present  such  legislation  at  this  time, 
I  remain, 

Yours,  respectfully,  Franklin  Hudson,  PrendenL 


[Telegram.] 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  March  5^  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  of  Labor ^ 

Capitol  Building  J  Washington ^  D.  C: 
We  sincerely  object  to  passage  of  proposed  eieht-hour  bill.     It  would  prevent  our 
executing  Government  orders  and  work  a  hardship  on  the  many  employees  who  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day. 

Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Works  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


[E.  L.  Fitzhenry  &  Co.,  engineers  and  machinists.] 

Boston,  Mass.,  Marches,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  RepresenialiveSt  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  believe  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill,  now  befpre  your  committee, 
if  passed  will  severely  handicap  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  industries  throughout 
the.  country,  and  we  respectfully  urge  you  to  vote  against  it. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  L.  Fitzhenry  &  Co. 


[Building  Contractora'  Association.] 

Grand  Rafids,  Mich.,  March  SO,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Member  Committee  on  Lobar, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  2).  C. 
Dear  Sir:  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Building  Contractors*  Association  of  Grand 
Kapids,  Michigan^  each  member  present  expressed  his  disapproval  of  House  bill  No. 
15651,  which  limits  the  hours  of  labor  on  any  Government  contract,  and  we,  as  an 
association^  respectfully  request  your  committee  not  to  report  favorably  on  the  bill. 
We  consider  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  every  con- 
tractor and  to  a  great  majority  of  the  laboring  men.    The  regulating  of  the  hours  of 
labor  by  law  is  wrong  and  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Building  Contractors'  Association, 
Harry  £.  Hosken,  Secretary, 


[Gerstendorler  Brothers,  sapolin.] 

New  York,  February  t8,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  Respectfully  referring  to  the  ''Gardner  eight-hour  biir'  (H.  R.  15651),  we 
have  carefully  read  and  studied  this  measure  and  believe  that  it  would  be  detrimental 
to  American  manufacturers.    For  that  reason,  we  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against 
this  bill,  and  remain. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Gerstendorfer  Bros., 
.    ^        *  J.  Raabe,  Secretary, 
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[Globe  Knitting  Mills.] 

N0RRI8TOWN,  Pa.,  February  19 ^  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Hmise  Labor  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  you  intend,  or  perhaps  have  already  done  ao, 
introducing  a  so-called  "eight-hour  bill,'*  known  as  H.  R.  15651,  and  wish  to  enter 
our  protest  against  a  measure  of  this  character.  We  feel  that  in  doing  so  we  are  not 
only  voicing  the  sentiment  of  manufacturers  in  general,  but  also  that  of  the  employees^ 
who  are  well  satisfied  with  the  working  hours,  and  would  vigorously  oppose  such  a 
change  as  the  bill  in  question  would  make. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Rambo  &  Reoar  (Incorporated), 
Per  J.  S.  Rambo,  President. 


[Qould  &.  Eberhardt,  machine  tools.] 

Newark,  N.  J.,  February  18,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Ixibor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir.  Referring  to  H.  R.  bill  15651,  we  understand  a  bill  has  been  recently 
introduced  in  a  somewhat  modified  form  with  reference  to  instituting  a  compulsory 
eight-hour  day. 

This  annual  introduction  of  a  bill  more  or  less  of  this  character  is  simply  ridiculous, 
and  should  think  our  legislators  could  busy  themselves  with  more  important  work, 
although  we  suppose  the  labor  element  must  be  pacified. 
We  trust  this  bill  will  go  the  way  of  all  its  predecessors. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Gould  &  Eberhardt, 
Fred  L.  Ebbrhardt.  4 


[Greeley  Printery  of  St.  Louis.] 

St.  Louis,  February  19,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  you  have  lately  introduced  an  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R. 
15651),  and  it  is  our  desire  to  protest  against  its  consideration. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  an  eignt-hour  day  is  unsatisfactory  and  therefore  not 
economical,  and  does  not,  as  a  rule,  work  out  to  the  best  interests  of  all  those  concerned. 
We  trust  that  you  will  give  this  protest  proper  consideration. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Grbeely  Printery  op  St.  Louis, 
S.  J.  Harbauoh,  President, 


[The  Grand  Rapids  Fomiture  Association. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  March  11, 1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  bill  H.  R.  15651,  so-called  Gardner 
eight-hour  bill,  now  before  the  House. 

After  careful  consideration,  we  can  not  but  most  vigf>n)usly  protest  against  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.     The  members  of  this  association,  as  a  wnole  and  as  individuals, 
request  that  you  use  your  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  law. 
Respectfully, 

The  Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Association, 
F.  Stewart  Foote,  Secretary. 
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[Great  Lakee  Engineering  Works.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  9,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor ,  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wiah  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  consider  the  eight- 
hour  bill  now  under  discuBsion  as  beine  against  the  beet  interests  of  the  country  at 
large.    The  numerous  arguments  which  nave  been  advanced  against  this  bill  are 
alread)r  a  matter  of  record,  and  we  will  not  burden  you  with  any  opinions  of  our  own, 
excepting  to  say  that  we  confirm  the  opinions  already  cxpressea  to  you  as  against 
favorable  action  in  this  matter. 
We  trust  this  will  have  your  serious  consideration. 
Respectfully,  yours, 
I  Great  Lakes  Enqineerino  Woreb, 

Antonio  C.  Pessano, 

President  and  General  Manager. 


[Glasgow  Iron  Company.] 

Philadelphia,  March  5, 1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee ^  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Will  you  kindly  permit  us  to  enter  our  most  earnest  protest  against  the 
"Gardner  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15661),"  and  sincerely  trust  everything  will  be  done 
that  it  is  possible  to  do  to  prevent  its  passage. 

The  existing  general  depression  all  over  the  country  is  more  or  less  attributable  to 
the  attempted  passages  of  just  such  bills,  and  I  feel  we  have  had  more  than  enough 
of  such  agitation. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Glasgow  Iron  Co., 

CoMLT  B.  Shoemaker,  President, 


[Grand  Crossing  Tack  Company.] 

Grand  Crobsino,  III.,  February  24, 1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

ChcArman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  your  committee  is  considering  an  eight-hour  bill, 
H.  R.  15651,  and  as  manufacturers  we  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  any  eight-hour 
legislation,  as  such  ledslation  would  be  wery  detrimental  to  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  this  countrv.  If  you  hurt  the  manumcturing  interests  of  this  country  you  also 
hurt  labor;  so  in  the  interest  of  both  we  enter  our  protest. 
YouiB,  very  truly, 

Grand  Crossing  Tack  Company, 

0.  N.  Hutchinson,  Treasurer  and  Manager. 


[Goodwin  Manufacturing  Company,  Candles,  Glycerine.] 

St.  Louis,  February  28,  1908 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee^  Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  protest  most  emphatically  against  the  passage  of  Gardner 
bill  H.  R.  15651. 

We  feel  that  it  would  be  apt  to  work  a  very  great  hardship  on  the  manufacturing 
and  mercantile  interests  of  this  country  and  we  are  having  troubles  enough  now, 
without  anjr  additional  legislation  to  make  further  burdens,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  you  will  use  your  best  endeavors  to  defeat  this  bill,  and  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
record,  file  your  protest  before  the  House  Labor  Committee. 
We  remain  yours,  very  truly, 

Goodwin  Mvo.  Co. 

Geo.  F.  Towbb,  Jr.,  President. 
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[The  Goulds  Manufacturing  Company,  pumps  and  hydraulic  machinery.] 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  February  t8,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives y  Waskingtony  D.  C. 
^  Dear  Sir:  We  have  before  us  a  digest  of  the  bill  H.  R.  15651,  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered on  March  3,  and  we  desire  to  write  and  register  with  you  a  protest  against 
this  bill  and  tg  state  that  we  feel  that  the  interests  of  the  country  would  be  greatly 
damaged  if  a  bill  carrying  the  provisions  of  a  general  eight-hour  day  for  private  em- 
ployers were  passed  by  Congress. 

The  lanc^ageof  the  Dill,  in  our  opinion,  is  very  vague,  uncertain,  and  contradictory, 
and  would  undoubtedly  force  every  contractor  and  manufacturer  to  operate  under 
impracticable  conditions,  but  would  also  require  him  to  assume  all  risks  of  liti^tion 
in  connection  with  the  interpretation  of  the  law.  We  think  that  the  policy  is  ex 
tremely  socialistic  and  certainly  is  without  precedent  in  this  country.  It  practically 
forbids  overtime  and  does  not  even  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  large  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country. 
Hoping  you  will  be  able  to  use  your  efforts  to  defeat  the  bill, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co., 
N.  J.  Goulds,  Vice-President, 


[Qrinnell  Bros.'  Music  House,  piano  manufacturers.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  i,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor ^  Washxngtxm^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  would  like  to  write  you  in  regard  to  the  bill,  H.  R.  15651,  now 
before  Congress,  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  on  all  Government  contracts  jto  eight 
hours. 

We  are  very  strongly  opposed  to  this  bill.    It  looks  like  a  move  on  the  part  of  the 
laboring  man  to  get  out  of  work.    We  believe  the  eight-hour  day  has  already  done 
more  to  increase  tne  cost  of  everything  the  laboring  man  wishes  to  buy  than  anything 
else,  and  the  more  universal  this  short  day  becomes  the  higher  prices  will  go. 
We  earnestly  hope  you  will  work  against  this  measure. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Grinnell  Bros., 

By  I.  L.  Grinnell. 


[Oarson-Meyer  &  Co.] 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  3, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Wdshirigtony  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  We  take  the  liberty  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  passage  of  House  bill 
15651,  known  as  the  "Gardner  eight-hour  bill."  We  believe  that  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  would  be  an  injustice  toward  manufacturers,  as  well  as  the  laboring  clasB. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  same  would,  in  a  measure,  have  the  tendency  to  prevent  that 
part  of  labor  that  is  willing  to  work,  and  when  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  do.  It  would 
certainly  restrict  the  opportunity  for  work  when  work  is  being  clamored  for. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Garson-Metbr  &  Co. 


[Telegram  ] 

Philadblphia,  Pa.,  February  18,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor^  Washington^  D,  C. 
We  emphatically  protest  against  eight-hour  bill  before  your  committee. 

John  L.  Gaumbr  Co. 
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[Gray  &  Davis,  automobile  and  carriage  lamps.] 

Ambsbury,  Mass.,  March  21, 1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner,  Waskingtan,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  believe  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  now  before  your  committee, 
if  passed,  will  severely  handicap  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  industries  through- 
out the  country,  and  we  urge  you  to  vote  against  it. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Gray  &  Davis. 


[Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Company.] 

WiNSTED,  Conn.,  March  f,  1908. 
Hon.  John  G.  Gardner, 

CJunrman  House  Labor  Committee^  WaMngUm,  2>.  C. 
Dear  Sm:  We  have  noticed  with  interest  and  some  disquietude  the  efforts  being 
made  by  certain  individuals  to  get  bills  through  Confess  establishing  eisht  hours  as  a 
legal  day's  worlc,  and  cutting  off  employers  from  furnishing  more  hours  of  employment 
to  labormg  men,  even  though  they  could  and  desired  to  do  so,  or  from  preventing 
working  men  from  accepting  any  extra  work. 

We  think  the  whole  scheme  is  vicious  and  unconstitutional,  legislating  for  one  class 
to  the  detriment  of  another — class  legislation,  pure  and  simple — and  is  lx)und  to  work 
harm  to  all  of  us.  We  think  all  men  should  oe  free  to  make  their  own  contracts,  or 
bargains,  as  seems  to  them  to  be  best.  Of  course  there  may  be  instances  of  oppression 
on  me  part  of  employers,  but  no  more  numerous  than  among  the  laboring  classes— so 
called.  That  there  should  be  some  provision  for  governmental  regulation  in  such 
cases  is  true,  but,  as  a  rule,  employers  should  be  free  and  workingmen  also,  whether 
mechanics,  la^rers,  or  clericals,  and  I  may  include  any  person  receiving  a  wage  or 
salary  from  another,  from  the  humblest  to  the  President  of  tne  United  States,  to  decide 
between  themselves  how  many  hours  they  will  work  as  well  as  for  what  amount. 

We  think  everv  man  should  be  paid  so  much  an  hour  and  allowed  to  work  as  many 
hours  as  the  employer  is  willing  to  pay  for  or  he  is  anxious  to  work. 
That  is  the  way  most  of  the  employing  people  up  here  in  Connecticut  look  at  it. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  nothing  will  be  done  about  it. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co., 
j.  g.  woodrupp, 

President  and  Treasurer. 


[Gould  Coupler  Company.] 

New  York,  February  £8, 1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  WaskirigUm,  2>.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  As  emplovers  of  several  thousand  men,  we  desire  to  go  on  record 

as  opposing  your  House  bill  H.  R.  15651.  ^ 

We  desire  to  oppose  the  measure  with  all  our  strength.    A  manufacturer  now  has 

all  he  can  do  to  take  .care  of  himself;  conditions  are  exceedingly  bad.    If  any  more 

burdens  are  added  at  the  present  time  it  will  force  man^r  of  them  out  of  existence. 

We  recommend  for  the  benefit  of  all  ** peace  and  quiet"  for  a  couple  of  years;  we 
have  had  too  much  of  a  strenuous  time  within  the  past  two  or  three  years. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Gould  Coupler  Company, 
F.  P.  Huntley, 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 


'[The  Globe  Machine  and  Stamping  Company,  incori>orated  1902.] 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Fehrtutry  t4j  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C,\ 
Dear  Sir:  The  eight-hour  day  bill,  H.  R.  15651,  has  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion at  our  Manufacturers'  Club  and  at  other  places,  and  we  know  that  there  is  a 
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such  a  measure  and  we  can  not  urge  too 


very  strong  feeling  a^inst  the  passage  of  i 
strongly  to  report  on  it  unfavorably. 
Respectfully, 


The  Globe  Machine  and  Stamping  Co., 
A.  F.  ScHROEDER,  Secretary- Treasurer. 


[The  Griffin-White  Shoe  Company.] 

Brooklyn,  N.-  Y.,  March  14 y  1908. 
Congressman  Calder,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  very  much  interested  in  the  bill  which  is  now  before  the  House 
called  the  eight-hour  bill. 

As  business  men  we  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  advance  any  special  arguments 
in  reference  to  this  matter.  If  it  were  possible  to  make  this  bill  operative  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  thus  eliminating  the  unfair  competition  which  we  have  at  all 
times  to  contend  with,  we  would  raise  no  objection,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  unfair- 
ness of  this  bill  to  manufacturers  in  large  towns  we  would  cite  our  own  industry  in 
Greater  New  York  as  compared  with  the  same  industry  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  small  towns  throughout  the  East. 

The  manufacture  of  goods,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  people  and  their  willing- 
ness to  work  for  nothing,  averages  about  55  per  cent  less  than  tne  same  work  can  he 
done  in  this  town. 

Congressman,  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  shoe  manufacturing  is 
the  fifth  laigest  industry  in  the  United  States  and  also  the  third  city  in  production  is 
the  city  of  Greater  "New  York. 

We  would  ask  you  to  bend  your  every  effort  to  assist  us  in  this  matter. 

By  so  doing,  you  will  oblige. 

Yours,  respectfully,  The  Griffin-White  Shoe  Co. 


[Heine  Safety  Boiler  Company.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  24,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee ,  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  vigorously  object  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Gard- 
ner bill  (H.  R.  15651),  which  we  understand  is  now  before  your  committee.  The  bill 
ia  highly  inimical  to  every  employer  of  labor,  not  perhaps  because  of  any  immediate 
effects  which  it  might  produce,  but  by  reason  of  the  basis  which  it  will  form  for  added 
legislation  from  time  to  time  in  the  future. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Heine  Safety  Boiler  Co., 
E.  R.  Fish,  Secretary 


[Heroy  Glass  Comx>any.] 

Chicago,  February  20,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  your  committee  is  now  engaged  in  hearings  on  the  eight- 
hour  bill,  against  which  we  desire  to  enter  an  emphatic  protest.  For  some  years  prior 
to  a  recent  strike  we  had  to  contend  with  a  periodical  reduction  by  our  workmen  in 
their  output,  and  our  difficulties  would  have  been  greatly  and  intolerably  increased 
by  a  reduction  of  hours  as  well. 

We  are  now  running  an  open  shop,  and  the  men  are  turning  out  more  work  in  the 
same  time  without  any  trouble  at  all.  There  are  no  complaints  about  tiitigue  and 
backaches,  which  ailments  formerly  often  demoralized  our  force,  especially  on  Mon- 
days, and  we  are  not  confronted  with  a  class  of  men  who  were  in  position  to  demand 
the  maximum  wage  and  deliver  such  an  amount  of  work  as  they  thought  proper  while 
all  the  time  agitating  for  shorter  hours. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Herot  Glass  Company, 

A.  A.  Hughes,  Manager* 
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[The  Horton  Manafacturiog  Company,  Bristol  steel  fishing  rods.] 

Bristol,  Conn.,  Febnjuxry  tt,  1908. 
Hon.  John.  J.  Gardner,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  you  have  recently  introduced, 
and  piupoee  to  urge  a  favorable  report  upon,  an  eight-hour  bill,  which,  wmle  of  perhaps 
less  direct  import  as  re^ds  our  interests  than  many  which  have  previously  been  pre- 
sented to  Congress,  is  distinctly  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  working  people,  and  of 
manufactiirers.  We  wish,  therefore,  to  enter  a  very  vigorous  protest  against  any 
favorable  consideration  of  this  measure  at  this  time,  and  have  askea  our  district  Repre- 
sentative, and  our  Congressman  at  large  to  cooperate  with  us  in  this  opposition.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  is  an  especially  unfavorable  time,  on  accoimt  of  present  business 
conditions,  to  present  this  bill,  and  it  is  our  opinion,  therefore,  that  it  should  not  be 
reported  upon  at  this  session. 

We  trust  you  will  give  our  protest  your  thoughtful  consideration  and  refrain  from 
pressing  this  matter  during  this  time  of  unsettled  ousiness  conditions. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Horton  Man xjpactu ring  Company, 
Chas.  T.  Tread  way,  TVeasurer. 


[The  Haydenville  Company,  brass  and  iron  goods.] 

Haydenville,  Mass.,  February  24 1  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Regarding  this  bill  which  is  now  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
we  trust  same  wm  not  be  reported  on  favorably.  The  passage  of  this  bill  or  similar 
measures  would  have  the  tendency  to  injure  our  biisiness  and  the  brass  and  copper 
industry  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  goods  we  manufacture,  such  as  faucets,  taps,  and  valves,  are  liable  to  be  used 
by  the  Government  at  anytime  on  orders  drawn  from  stock,  or  if  we  bid  on  any  spe- 
cial reouisitions  in  order  to  be  made  reasonably  low  so  that  the  Government  can  pur- 
chase tnem  at  a  fair  price,  have  to  be  made  alon^  with  other  goods  on  the  same  job, 
and  to  put  these  departments  on  an  eight-hour  time  would  work  unnecessary  hard- 
ship both  on  ourselves  and  on  the  workmen. 

With  this  law  in  effect  in  any  part  of  our  plant,  goods  to  the  Government  and  the 
consumer  would  be  increased  m  cost  without  any  compensating  income  to  the  im- 
ployee. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  have  this  bill  withdrawn  or  modified  will  be  duly  appre- 
ciated by  us. 

Yours,  very  truly,  The  Haydenville  Company, 

A.  S.  Hills,  Treasurer. 


[Hodge  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company.] 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  21,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  of  the  House  Labor  Committee.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Relative  to  H.  R.  15651  "limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States,  or  for  any  Territory, 
or  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes."  As  a  member  of  the  em- 
ployers' association  of  this  city  we  most  humbly  beg  to  state  to  you  that  we  strongly 
oppose  this  bill  and  trust  that  it  will  not  be  passed  by  your  committee,  and  with  aU 
due  respect  beg  to  submit  to  you  these  our  views. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

HoDOE  Electric  and  Mpo.  Co. 
Chas.  L.  Gaines,  Treasurer. 


[Hamilton,  BroisTi  Shoe  ComjMiny.] 

St.  Louis,  February  19,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  of  the  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  informed  that  you  have  recently  introduced  an  eight-hour  law 
into  Congress  and  we  write  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  passage  of  such  a  bill. 

Such  a  law,  if  it  became  effective,  would  in  our  judgment  work  to  the  detriment  of 
the  manufacturer  and  also  the  employee.    In  our  own  business  we  are  employing  5.Q0O 
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Bhoemaken,  most  of  whom  are  working  by  the  piece,  and  it  is  not  to  their  interest  to  cat 
down  their  working  hours,  which  are  now  nine  and  ten  hours  a  day,  and  it  would  hamper 
the  manufacturer  to  such  an  extent  as  to  increase  the  proi>ortion  of  expense  and  cause 
him  to  keep  a  laiger  amoimt  of  money  invested  in  factories  in  order  to  produce  the  same 
results  as  heretofore,  thereby  necessitating  increase  of  cost  to  the  consumer,  loss  of  wages 
to  the  employee,  and  an  altogether  new  adjustment  for  the  manufacturer  that  would  oe 
of  no  benefit  to  nim. 

1^  Trusting  that  you  can  see  this  in  the  light  we  do,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Hamilton,  Brown  Shob  Co., 
By  A.  D.  Brown. 


[Harrington  A  Richardson  Amu  Company.] 

Worcester,  Mass.,  February  18,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  of  House  Committee  on  Labor,  WasMngton,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  We  want  to  enter  our  most  vigorous  protest  against  Congress  passing  any 
farther  bills  restricting  the  hours  which  a  manufacturer  may  run  in  makinjg  any  kind 
of  goods  furnished  the  United  States  Qovemment.  The  hours  that  factories  are  now 
running  are  short  enough,  as  everyone  in  business  knows,  and  when  ^ou  put  the  restric- 
tions on  that  certain  bills  want  to  you  might  as  well  stay  out  of  business,  and  perhape 
that  is  what  some  of  the  bills  that  are  before  legislatures  and  Congress  intend  to  do. 

We  know  that  it  would  seriously  affect  manufacturers  in  our  city,  as  well  as  in  cities 
near  us.    For  this  reason  we  ask  you  to  do  what  you  can  to  see  that  the  bill,  if  reported, 
is  reported  inexpedient  to  act. 
We  remain, 

Yours,  truly,  Harrington  &  Richardson  Arms  Co. 

Geo.  F.  Brooks,  Treamrer. 


[Hubbard.  Eldredge  &  Miller,  fancy  rockers.] 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  February  18,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Conimittec^  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  enter  an  earnest  protest  against  the  eight-hour  bill  recently 
introduced  by  you  and  designated  as  No.  15651.  It  does  seem  as  if  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country  were  having  a  hard  enough  time  now  to  be  exempt  from  the  additional 
perils  which  the  enactment  of  such  a  bill  into  a  law  would  bring  about.  Without 
admitting  the  justice  of  legislative  enactment  on  this  question,  we  b^  to  suggest  that 
the  present  is  an  exceedingly  unwise  time  for  legislation  of  this  kind. 

Yours,  very  truly,  ^  "  ^   ^, 

Hubbard,  Eldredge  <&  Millbr, 
Wm.  a.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  President, 


[Hawes,  Von  Oal  Company,  Incorporated,  hat'maniifacturers.] 

Danbury,  Conn.,  February  18, 1808. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  H.  R.  15651.  which  is  now  before  the  House  committee, 
the  undersigned  desires  to  submit  its  protest  against  the  passage  of  this  bill  bv  CongresB. 
In  our  opinion  it  is  injudicious  and  unwise  to  pass  a  measiu*e  containing  the  features 
which  this  bill  embodies.  We  do  not  believe  it  will  subserve  to  the  business  interests 
of  the  country  and  respectfully  ask  you  to  use  your  influence  against  the  passage  of 
said  bill. 

Yours,  respectfully,  _  ,.       ^       ^       ^      v 

^  Hawes.  Von  Gal  Co.  (Inc.), 

By  C.  R.  Helin,  Vice-Prendent. 
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[Handlan-Book  Manufacturing  Company,  railroad  supplies.] 

St.  Louis,  March  7,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  Gardner  bill  (H.  R.  15651),  we  beg  that  you  listen  to  our 
most  earnest  pleading  that  you  use  your  best  endeavor  to  defeat  the  passage  of  same. 
Such  an  exactment  as  this  bill  involves  the  curtailment  of  civil  rights,  the  domina- 
tion of  outsiders  as  to  the  method  of  investing  our  capital,  the  limitation  of  ability, 
as  regards  both  the  employer  and  the  employee,  and  a  preponderance  of  leisure  for  a 
class  whose  very  great  majority  has  neitner  asked  nor  desired  it. 

Trusting  your  protest  will  be  duly  recorded  before  the  honorable  committee,  we 
remain, 

Yours,  respectfully,  A.  H.  Handlan,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


[Hamilton  Rubber  Manuiacturlng  Company.] 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  March  9,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  o/' Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  been  advised  that  there  is  perhaps  some  prospect  of  the  eight- 
hour  bill  being  favorably  reported  bv  the  subcommittee,  in  whose  hands  it  now 
seems  to  be,  and  have  been  further  acl vised  you  are  chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
as  well  as  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Now,  we  have  been  informed  of  the  features  of  this  bill,  and  it  is  so  very  clear  to 
us  that  it  is  a  bad  bill  and  will  not  only  revert  very  serious  harm  to  us,  as  manufac- 
turers, far  beyond  an  explanation  of  reasonable  length,  it  will  not  be  a  good  thing 
for  our  help  and  we  take  this  means  of  registering  our  protest  and  we  respectfully 
urge  you  to  do  everything  in  your  power  to  prevent  any  bill  of  this  kind  becoming  a 
law. 

Our  men  are  not  overworked.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  many  of  them 
are  glad  to  have  overtime,  and  we  certainly  feel  these  are  matters  which  should  be 
settled,  not  only  locally,  but  as  between  the  manufacturer  and  employee.  No  one 
was  ever  oblijB;ed  to  work  for  us  overtime  or  longer  than  his  disposition  or  inclination 
would  make  it  satisfactory  to  him. 
We  hope  that  your  committee  will  not  report  this  bill  favorably. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Hamil/fon  Rubber  Mpo.  Co. 
W.  L.  Blodgett,  Secretary. 


[Henry  Holmes  A  Son,  linen  collars  and  cuffs.] 

Newark,  Ohio,  Febrvxtry  19,  1908. 
Hon.  W.  A.  AsHBROOK, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  offer  our  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  Gardner  bill  (H.  R, 
16651),  introduced  bjr  Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
if  passed,  would  be  injurious  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  we  therefore  ask  you 
kindly  to  offer  our  protest  to  the  chairman.  House  Labor  Committee,  Hon.  John 
J.  Gardner. 

Respectfully,  A.  H.  Heisey  &  Co. 


[A.  H.  Heisey  &  Co.,  Incorporated,  table  glassware.] 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  March  2,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  protest  against  enactment  of  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill 
(H.  R.  15651)  as  being  an  unconstitutional  infringement  upon  personal  and  property 
ri^ts,  pernicious  in  its  provisions  and  application,  and  wholly  indefensible, 
^ill  the  bill  now  in  the  committee's  hsmds.    It  deserves  a  violent  death. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Henry  Holmes  &  Son. 
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[Hofznaim  Brothen  Produce  Com^vj,  evaporated  and  dried  fraita.[ 

St.  LouiB,  February  57, 190S, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  15651)  now  before  the  House,  wish  to  say 
I  think  it  a  groes  injustice  toward  our  American  citizens  to  have  an  eight-hour  work- 
day established.    Everyone  should  be  free  to  judge  for  himself  whether  he  work  eight 
hours  or  more. 

Yours,  truly,  L.  A.  Hofmann. 


[Hobbs  Manufactoring  Company,  paper  box  machinery.] 

Worcester,  Mass.,  February  29,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Commiiteey  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  House  bill  15651  has  been  called  to  our  attention,  with  the  information 
that  same  is  before  your  committee  for  consideration. 

We  wish  to  protest  with  all  the  force  of  which  we  are  capable  against  the  enactment 
of  the  l^^lation  proposed  in  this  bill.  We  regard  it  as  wholly  uncalled  for  and  as  a 
class  of  legislation  which,  in  the  present  state  of  business,  would  tend  to  destroy  what 
little  courage  there  is  left  in  the  Dusiness  community. 

Labor  undoubtedly  has  its  rights.  We  think  it  is  getting  them  in  pretty  laige 
measure.  The  manufacturer  also  has  some  rights,  and  these  seem  to  be  slipping 
away  from  him  with  great  rapidity  these  days. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Hobbs  Manufacturing  Co., 

By  C.  W.  Hobbs,  President. 


[Herring-Hall-Marvin  Safe  Company.] 

New  York,  March  t,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  enter  our  strenuous  protest  against  the  bill  known  as  the 
Gardner  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651). 

We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  this  bill,  while  probably  conceived  in  a  spirit 
intended  to  be  fair  to  both  manufacturer  and  employee,  is  one  that  will  work  great 
mischief  on  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 
We  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  transmitting  to  you  our  protest  in  regard  thereto. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Herrino-H all-Marvin  Sape  Co., 
C.  U.  Carpenter,  President. 


[Hall  &  Brown,  Wood  Working  Machine  Company.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  28,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  been  advised  that  your  committee  has  under  consideration 
House  bill  known  as  **H.  R.  15651,"  and  we  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  the 
enactment  of  this  bill,  as  we  do  not  think  it  is  just  that  this  bill  should  become  a  law; 
and  we  hope  that  your  committee  will  not  act  favorably  on  same  and  that  same  will 
not  be  reported  favorably,  and  we  can  not  too  strongly  protest  against  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Trusting  your  committee  will  see  the  injustice  of  this  bill  and  that  you  will  not 
recommend  same,  we  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

Hall  &  Brown  Wood  Working  Machine  Co., 
By  W.  "Woltering. 
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[The  Hoosier  Manufacturing  Company,  kitchen  cabinets.] 

New  Castle,  Ind.,  February  29,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

WaMngUm,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill,  which 
I  understand  is  now  being  considered  by  vour  committee.  I  desire  to  lodge  the  pro- 
test of  this  company  against  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

I  have  been  m  the  manufacturing  business  twenty-two  years  and  have  had  experi- 
ence with  both  union  and  nonunion  labor.  My  first  thirteen  years*  experience  was 
with  union  labor,  receiving  a  high  rate  of  wages  and  working  from  six  to  eight  hours 
per  day.    These  men  made  from  $5  to  $15  per  day. 

A  string  of  saloons  invariably  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  factories  employ- 
ing this  class  of  people,  and  the  greater  majority  of  our  men  spent  their  time  in  these 
safoons  rather  than  at  home  with  their  families. 

In  this  same  business  we  had  nonunion  common  labor  working  ten  hours  per  day 
at  the  rate  of  $2  that  saved  more  monev  and  spent  more  time  witn  their  famihes  than 
did  these  better-paid  men  with  fewer  hours'  employment. 

The  past  nine  years  our  working  time  has  been  ten  hours  per  day.  Our  rate  of  wages 
runs  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day.  I  can  go  now  among  our  present  force  of  employees 
and  find  more  men  owning  their  own  homes  and  having  money  in  the  bank  than  I 
could  among  the  men  employed  in  our  other  business,  receiving  three  to  four  times 
more  money  and  having  from  two  to  four  hours  less  time  to  work. 

I  think  from  both  a  financial  and  moral  point  of  view  the  measure  is  vicious  and 
harmful  to  the  very  people  that  most  desire  the  measure  passed. 

I  sinceiely  trust  your  committee  may  find  it  desirable  to  consign  this  measure  to 
a  quiet  resting  place  in  the  committee  room. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  S.  McQuinn, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  Hoosier  Manufacturing  Co. 


[The  Hunter  Arms  Company.] 

Fulton,  N.  Y.,  February  28,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  the  H.  R.  15651,  eight-hour  bill,  we  feel  this  is  absolutely 
unjust  to  the  manufiicturer  or  contractor,  and  we  want  to  enter  our  protest  against  said 
bill.  It  seems  that  we  ought  to  have  some  rights  and  we  hope  that  our  Representative 
in  C5ongress  wiU  grant  us  lair  play.  We  are  not  entitled  to  any  advantages  over  the 
laboring  man,  but  we  are  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as  they  are. 
Hoping  this  bill  will  be  killed,  I  remain. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Thomas  Hunter,  PreMdent. 


[Hoffman  Brothers  Comi>any,  veneers.] 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  March  13,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill,  we  think  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  allow  this  to  become  a  law,  and  we  wish  to  enter  a  strong  protest  against  its 
enactment. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Hoffman  Brothers  Company, 

By  F.  C.  Hoffman, 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 


[Howland  Croft.  Sons  &  Co.,  worsted  mills.] 

Camden,  N.  J.,  March  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  enter  our  protest  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Labor,  against  the  passage  of  the  so-called  "eight-hour  bill,"  now  bei^ 
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oonsidered.    We  consider  all  legislation  of  this  kind  as  unnecessary  and  that  the 
passage  of  this  bill  will  only  lead  to  more  drastic  l^islation  of  this  kind  later  on. 

In  this  connection  we  want  to  add  that  we  are  now  being  discriminated  against 
xi^ht  here  at  home  by  our  State  labor  department,  which  is  about  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  fifty-five-hour  law,  when  all  our  production  is  disposed  of  outside  of 
the  State  of  New  JerBey,  in  competition  with  the  manufacturers  of  other  States  that 
have  no  such  laws.  We  mention  this  fact  merely  to  show  what  we  manufacturers 
are  already  up  against  in  the  wav  of  discriminating  legislation,  when  we  are  already 
having  troubles  enough  to  secure  business  that  will  warrant  keeping  our  500  employees 
steadily  at  work. 

We  trust  the  eight-hour  bill  will  not  be  favorably  reported,  and  if  so  reported  that 
it  will  not  pass  for  the  reason  before  stated. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

HowLAKD  Cropt,  Sons  &  Oo. 


[The  HoUnes  Lime  Company,  Incorporated.] 

San  Francisco,  March  S,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee^  Waskingtony  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  addressing  you  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  as  strongly  as  in 
our  power  lies  against  the  bill  known  as  the  "Gardner  eight-hour  bill,"  being  House 
resolution  No.  15651. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law  it  will  practically  prevent  any  manufacturer  in'  the  State 
of  California,  or  anv  other  State  in  the  Union,  for  that  matter,  from  undertaking  Gov- 
ernment work,  as  the  bill,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  renders  the  original  contractor  respon- 
sible and  liable  for  the  acts  of  subcontractors. 

We  have  discussed  the  matter  with  a  great  number  of  business  men  of  this  city, 
and  we  are  one  and  all  convinced  that  such  legislation  would  be  most  pernicious. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Holmes  Lime  Co.,  Inc. 

By  H.   W.    PoSTLETH WATTE, 

PreMerU. 


[Hesse  Envelope  Company.] 

St.  Louis,  February  j?7,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chainrum  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  Z).  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  House  bill  15651  is  before 
your  committee  for  hearing  at  the  present  time.  As  we  consider  this  bill  antaG;onistic 
to  every  manufacturer  in  this  country,  and.  only  paving  the  way  to  a  general  eight- 
hour  day  in  private  employment,  we  are  certainly  opposed  to  its  passage,  and  ask  you, 
in  fairness  to  the  manufacturer  and  employer  of  any  kind  of  labor,  to  pigeonhole  this 
bill  or  recommend  its  nonpassa^.  We  are  sure  if  you  were  placed  m  our  position 
you  would  consider  such  legislation  as  a  burden  and  would  protest  against  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Yours,  truly,  Hesse  Envelope  Company, 

F.  H.  Hesse,  President. 


[Hlckey  and  Freeman  Company,  manufacturing  clothiers.] 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  7,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner,  Washington,  D.  C: 

->^We  desire  to  record  our  opposition  to  House  bill  15651,  proposed  by  Mr.  Gardner, 
known  as  the  Gardner  eight-nour  bill. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

HicKEY  <&  Freeman  Co. 
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[Job  HoUinger  Construction  Company.] 

Eansab  Citt,  Mo.,  February  SI,  1908, 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gakdner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  CommxtUey  Waahington,  Z).  C. 
Honored  Sir:  I  am  informed  that  there  is  now  a  bill  before  Congress  which  has 
been  referred  to  your  committee,    The  same  is  known  as  H.  R.  15651.    Now,  I  would 
consider  this  a  great  injustice  both  to  employers  and  employees  if  this  bill  ^ould  be 
passed,  so  I  earnestly  request  tti&t  your  committee  report  unfavorably  on  this  bill. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  influence  in  this  direction,  I  remain. 
Yours,  very  respectfully. 

Job  Hollinoeb. 


[Hudson  and  Thurber  Company.] 

Minneapolis,  March  lOy  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sm:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  bill  (H.  R.  15651)  now  in  your  hands  for 
consideration,  bearing  the  above  number,  and  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  limiting  of 
the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers,  etc.  We  have  carefully  read  the  text  of  this  dUI 
and  feel  that  it  is  not  for  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  particidarly  not  for 
the  interest  of  the  employers  of  labor,  that  this  should  be  favorably  considered.  We 
must,  therefore,  enter  a  protest  against  this  bill,  and  we  trust  that  you  will  present  our 
protest  to  the  boards  of  your  committee  when  in  session  in  order  that  our  views  and  that 
of  many  other  business  men  in  the  Northwest  may  be  fully  understood. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  yoiu:  consideration,  etc. , 

Yours,  truly,  Hudson  &  Thurber  Co. 


[Handlan  Warehouse  Company,  storage  and  forwarding.] 

St.  Louis,  March  7,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  Gardner  bill  (H.  R.  15651),  we  beg  that  you  listen  to  our 
most  earnest  pleading  that  )rou  use  your  oest  endeavor  to  defeat  the  passage  of  same. 
Such  an  exactment  as  this  bill  involves  the  curtailment  of  civil  rightB,the  domination 
of  outsiders  as  to  the  method  of  investing  our  capital,  the  limitation  of  ability  as  regards 
both  the  emplojrer  and  employee,  and  a  preponderance  of  leisure  for  a  class  whose 
Y^  great  majority  has  neitner  asked  for  nor  desired  it. 

Trusting  your  protest  will  be  duly  recorded  before  the  honorable  committee,  we 
remain, 

Yours,  respectfully,  Handlan  Warehouse  Co. 

Per  R.  D.  Teasdale. 


[The  Whitehead  &  Kales  Iron  Works,  incorporated  1905.] 

Detroit,  March  S,  1908, 
Hon.  Edwin  Denby,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  eight-hour  bill  offered  by  Congress- 
man John  J.  Gardner.  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  this  bill  V)eiiig  reported 
out  of  committee. 

Such  a  law  if  passed  would  prevent  a  large  unmber  of  manufacturers  from  doing 
Government  wort,  as  it  would  be  impossible  or  impracticable  for  shop  working  nine 
or  ten  hours  per  day  to  shut  down  a  department  an  hour  or  two  earlier  for  a  time  when- 
ever Government  work  is  under  contract.  It  would  also  lessen  competition  and  very 
materially  increase  the  cost  of  all  Government  work  and  deprive  many  workmen  an 
opi>ortunitv  to  work  on  Government  jobs,  on  account  of  existing  conditions  as  to 
hours  of  labor  applying  to  practically  all  of  the  shops  in  the  States. 
Please  give  this  matter  your  very  earnest  attention,  and  oblige. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Whitehead  and  Kales  Iron  Works,  ^ 
J.  T.  Whitehead,  President. 
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[The  Henry  and  Wright  Manufacturing  Company,  drill  presses.] 

Hartford,  Conn.,  February  t9,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Committee  on  Labor,  Houte  of  RepresenUttivts,  WaMngtont  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  add  our  protest  to  a  great  many  others  which  we  have  no 
doubt  you  will  receive  to  your  bill  (H.  R.  15651)  r^^arding  eight-hour  l^islation. 

In  times  like  the  present,  when  manufacturers  are  making  strenuous  em)rts  to  keep 
as  many  of  their  men  employed  as  possible,  regardless  of  any  profit  which  they  may 
make,  it  would  seem  that  such  a  bill  would  prove  extremely  disastrous,  but  the  trou- 
ble it  would  cause  in  ordinary  times,  when  it  is  considered  that  we  have  to  compete 
with  foreign  countries  whose  laborers  are  employed  twelve  and  even  fourteen  hours 
per  day  at  a  much  less  wage  scale  than  the  ruling  one  in  America,  a  bill  like  the  one 
which  you  have  introduced  would,  in  our  opinion,  very  materially  interfere  with  the 
volume  of  business  which  manufacturers  could  do  in  the  lines  in  which  there  is  any 
possible  foreign  competition  and  in  consequence  would  be  the  means  ultimately  of 
cutting  down  the  number  of  employees. 

We  presume  that  you  have  given  this  matter  careful  study  and  consideration,  but 
in  any  event  we  should  be  very  much  pleased  to  receive  your  opinion  regarding  the 
bill  and  its  effects,  so  that  we  may  study  impartially  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  interest  in  the  matter,  we  remain, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

The  Henry  &  Wright  Mfg.  Co., 
D.  M.  Wright, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

[Harlow  Shoe  Finishing  Machinery  Company.] 

Boston,  Mass..  March  ^,i.  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  believe  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  now  before  your  committee 
if  passed  will  severely  handicap  a  very  large  number  of  manufacturing  industries 
throughout  the  country,  and  we  urge  you  to  vote  againpt  it. 
Veiy  truly,  yours, 

Charles  H.  Fuller,  Secretary. 


[The  Geo.  Q.  Hill  Company,  metal  goods.] 

Boston,  Mass.,    March  24,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  believe  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  now  before  your  committee 
if  passed  will  severely  handicap  a  very  large  number  of  manufacturing  industries 
throughout  the  country,  and  we  urge  you  to  vote  against  it. 
Very  trulv,  yours. 

The  Geo.  Q.  Hill  Co. 


[Telegram.] 

PiTrsBURG,  Pa.,  March  7,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Labor,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  eight-hour  contract  labor  bill  now  in  hands  of  Committee  on  Labor  if  passed 
will  be  a  detriment  to  the  Government  as  well  as  its  contracting  people.  The 
Government  places  thousands  of  small  contracts  vearly,  and  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  trace  materials  used  in  said  contracts  back  to  the  manufacturer  of  eight 
hours  per  day.  Quite  a  number  of  Pittflbur^  contractors  have  stated  they  would  not 
bid  on  (fovemment  work  if  the  eight-hour  ])ill  became  law. 

Heyl  &  Patterson  (Inc.). 
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[Hammermill  Paper  Company.] 

Erie,  Pa.,  February  19,  1908. 
Hon.  Arthur  L.  Bates, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  is  liable  to  come  up  in 
Concrefls  at  the  present  time.    We  would  uiige  vou  most  emphatically  to  protest  against 
thisbill. 
Thanking  you  in  advance,  wo  remain. 

Yours,  truly,  Hammermill  Paper  Company, 

Wm.  F.  Behrend. 


[The  tlolsman  Automobile  Ck)mx>any.] 

Chicago,  III.,  February  S7,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Committee  on  Labor,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  effort  to  get  Congress  to  enact  eight- 
hour  legislation.  Our  company  employs  in  the  neighborhood  of  300  men,  and  I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  legislation  of  this  kind,  believing  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  the  natural  solution  for  this  problem.  It  is  something  like  the  currency 
question .  When  business  is  especially  pressing  there  is  a  need  for  longer  hours,  and  the 
men  are  glad  to  work  these  extra  hours,  as  they  are  well  paid  for  it.  I  can  not  see  where 
the  workman  will  be  particularly  benefited  with  an  eignt-hour  day,  as  it  will  not  bring 
him  any  higher  wages.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  and  if  the  day 
is  shortenea  to  eight  hours  it  simply  means  that  more  workmen  are  necessary,  but  the 
individual  workman  will  still  get  less  wages  than  he  would  working  nine  hours  a  day. 
It  might  be  aigued  that  the  increased  number  of  workmen  would  raise  the  price  of 
labor,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  price  of  labor  would  be  materially  affected,  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  nearly  always  a  surplus  of  labor  in  the  market.  In  other  words, 
the  time  when  there  is  not  a  surplus  of  labor  is  very  smaU  as  compared  with  the  time 
when  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor.  I  can  not  but  feel,  therefore,  that  the  laborer  would 
very  likely  defeat  nis  own  ends  and  lower  his  standard  of  living  by  decreasing  the 
number  of  his  earning  hours. 

I  understand  that  the  proposed  legislation  affects  the  Government  wt)rk  only,  but 
Government  work  should  oe  run  on  a  ousiness  basis,  and  anything  that  is  objectionable 
to  private  business  is  also  objectionable  to  public  business. 

Shorter  hours  would  require  larger  factories,  more  equipment,  and  greater  overhead 
expense.  This  extra  cost  of  production  would  eventually  fall  on  the  public,  and  in 
the  end  the  workman  would  not  gain  anything. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  the  argument  of  this  matter  at  great  length,  but  I  do 
wish  to  register  myself  as  strongly  opp^ed  to  legislation  on  this  subject. 
YouTB,  truly, 

W.  HiLDRETH, 

Vice-President  Holsman  Automobile  Company. 


[Telegram.] 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  18 ^  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor ^  Washington^  D,  C. 
We  enter  strong  protests  against  the  practicability,  therefore  the  passage,  of  eight- 
hour  bill. 

Homer  Brass  Works  (Inc.), 
C.  S.  FliESHMUTH,  President, 


[The  Hodge  Boiler  Worka.] 

Boston,  Mardi  f4i  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

H^use  of  Representatives f  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  in  r^[ard  to  the  Gardner  ei^ht-hour 
bill  now  before  your  committee  for  consideration.    We  believe  that  if  this  bill  is  passed 
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it  will  severely  handicap  a  great  many  of  the  manufacturing  industries  throughout  the 
United  States. 
We  can  not  uree  you  too  strongly  to  vote  against  it. 
Yours,  truly, 

Thb  Hodob  Boiler  Workb, 
John  E.  Lynch,  Treasurer, 


[lUinola  State  AMOCIation  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators.] 

Chicago,  III.,  February  tly  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  our  organization  I  desire  to  protest  a^nst  the  enactment 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill.    We  believe  it  to  be  a  dangerous 
measure,  subversive  of  libertv  and  tendine  toward  socialism. 
Tlie  labor  lobby  should  not  oe  encouraged  in  their  efforts  to  procure  class  legislation. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

John  M.  Stiles,  Secretary- Treasurer. 


[Manufacturers'  Bureau  of  Indiana.] 

INDLA.NAP0US,  Ind.,  February  t4y  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  House,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Manufacturers'  Bureau  of  Indiana,  which  is  a  state  manufacturers' 
association,  held  its  annual  convention  and  banquet  at  the  Ck)lumbia  Club  in  this 
city  on  February  21,  with  225  members  present.  The  so-called  eight-hour  bill  was 
one  of  the  measures  discussed,  and  the  accompanying  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted.  This  organization  contains  in  its  membership  over  700  of  the  leading 
manufacturing  establishments  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  it  is  organized  by  Congres- 
sional districts,  and  reflects  practically  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  employers  of  this  State.  Tnere  is  not  the  least  room  for  doubt  that  the 
employing  and  manufacturing  interests  are  as  a  unit  in  opposition  to  the  eight-hour 
bill  and  other  class  measures  pending  in  Congress,  and  this  opposition  is  based  on  the 
firm  conviction  that  this  eight-hour  oill  and  other  bills  of  a  class  nature  are  entirely 
wrong  in  principle  and  would,  if  enacted  into  law,  be  very  injurious  to  private  indus- 
try, tendmg  to  produce  greater  distrust  of  the  Government  in  the  minds  of  investorB^ 
to  discourage  and  hamper  production,  and  to  check  the  demand  for  employment. 
The  manufacturers  beheve  that  hours  and  wages  can  not  be  legitimately  regulated 
by  Government  and  that  it  is  a  sound  economic  doctrine  that  hours  can  be  shortened 
and  wages  advanced  only  by  increasing  the  demand  for  employment  and  enlarging 
the  products  of  labor  per  capita.  We  believe  that  with  the  factories  of  the  country 
working  only  from  one-third  to  one-half  their  usual  number  of  employees,  it  is  a  very 
inopportune  time  to  press  such  measures  as  this  eight-hour  bill. 

I  am  instructed,  as  secretary  of  the  bureau,  to  write  itaa  letter  and  send  you  these 
resolutions,  hoping  that  you  will  give  the  same  your  prayerful  consideration. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  H.  Davis,  Secretary. 


Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Manufacturers*  Bureau  of  Indiana  in  annual  convention  at 
the  Columbia  Cluby  Indianapolis y  February  21, 1908. 

Whereas  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  now  is,  and  for  many  years  past  has  been, 
demanding  on  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  it  shall  enact  legislation  of  a 
class  nature  for  the  benefit  of  that  organization  and  its  members,  so  for  as  the  same 
can  be  controlled  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  country  are  at  this  time  very  greatly  di»> 
turbed  and  unsettled,  and  imminent  dan&;er  would  accrue  to  the  public  welwe  in 
the  event  that  any  further  burden  should  be  placed  upon  them  by  legislation  at  this 
time,  and  by  reason  thereof  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  logk  with 
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solicitude  and  alann  upon  the  numerous  meamires  introduced  and  lurged  upon  Ck>n- 
greas  which  would  wotk  a  hardship  upon  all  of  them,  and  in  many  instances  would 
result  in  a  suspension  of  business  tnat  of  itself  would  oe  very  greatly  detrimental  not 
onlv  to  the  employed  and  the  employer  but  to  ^1  those  who  come  in  contact  with 
ana  rely  upon  either:  Therefore  be  it 

^  Resolved  by  the  Manufacturers*  Bureau  of  Indiana  in  conference  assemhledf  To  con- 
sider the  best  interests  of  the  manufacturers  and,  in  so  domg,  of  the  men  that  they 
employ,  that  we  look  upon  the  biU  introduced  by  Representative  Gardner,  of  New 
Jersey,  bein^  House  Bill  No.  15651,  as  far-reaching  in  its  results,  harmful  and  vicious 
in  its  operation. 

Hesotvedy  That  in  our  judgment  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law  it  would  drive  from  the 
field  of  Government  biddine  hundreds  of  concerns  now  relyinj;  upon  that  in  part,  and 
limit  such  bidding  to  a  small  number  of  concerns  so  well  eqmppied  and  fully  capital- 
ized that  they  could  submit  to  the  strain,  while  it  would  be  mipossible  for  others  to 
compete. 

Resolvedy  That  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  by  Congress  and  its  enforcement  would 
tend  to  induce  or  compel  the  extension  of  legislation  Myond  the  field  of  Congressional 
enactment  into  the  domain  of  purelv  State  legislation,  and  introduce  an  element  that 
under  existing  circumstances  would  be  greatly  detrimental  not  only  to  the  intercuts 
of  this  association  but  to  the  men  whom  it  employs  and  other  people  who  deal  with 
this  association  and  its  employees. 

Resolvedy  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  bureau  all  legislation  in  the  nature  of  class  leg- 
islafion  is  unwise  and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  whole,  and  we  therefore 
earnestly  request  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  to  grant  full  time  and  full  hearing 
upon  the  proposed  enactment  before  it  shall  be  reported  to  the  House. 

Resolvedy  Tnat  copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  forthwith  sent  to  each  Member  of 
Congress  from  this  State  and  each  member  of  the  Committee  of  Labor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  -including  its  chairman. 


[Ilsley-Doubleday  ft  Co.,  manufactureres  of  railroad  oils  and  lubricants.] 

New  York,  March  ISy  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

House  Labor  CommitteCy  WashinfftoUy  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  I  desire  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  enactment  of  bill  H.  R. 
15051,  introduced  by  you,  as  I  consider  said  bill  would  be  detrimental  to  both 
the  interests  of  my  employees  and  myself. 
Yours,   very   respectfully, 

Ilsley-Doubleday  &  Company, 
Wm.  C.  Ilsley,  President, 


[The  Ireland  &  Matthews  Manufacturing  Company,  stove  trimmings,  sheet  metal  goods.] 

Dktboit,  Mich.,  February  19,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb. 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Deab  Sib:  We  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  House  bill  No.  15651,  limit- 
ing the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  for  the  United  States, 
or  for  any  Territory,  or  for  the  District  of  Ck>Iumbia. 

We  protest  on  the  grounds  that  an  ^iforcement  of  such  an  act  would  be 
decided  Invasion  on  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  also 
detrimental  to  the  business  of  this  country. 

We  protest  on  the  grounds  that  an  enforcement  of  such  an  act  would  be 
tract    It  is  also  class  legislation,  and  undoubtedly  would  lend  to  more  radical 
legislation  of  the  same  character. 
Hoping  that  our  protests  may  be  carefully  considered,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Ibeland  &  Matthews  Mfo.  Co., 
F.  T.  Duchabme,  Treasurer, 
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[Illinois  Malleable  Iron  Company.] 

Chicago,  III.,  February  19,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  trust  that  you  will  not  push  the  eight-hour  bill  throu^  the 
House.    Such  legislation  is  for  the  few,  and  against  the  interests  of  the  many. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Illinois  Malleable  Ibon  Co., 
n.  E.  Bullock,  President. 


[The  Imperial  Brass  Manufacturing  Company.] 

Chicago,  III.,  February  20,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner. 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  W^e  desire  to  express  our  disapproval  of  the  proposed  so-called 
**  eight-hour  bill,"  feeling  that  it  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  prosperity  of 
our  business,  which  of  course  means  the  prosperity  of  our  employees,  as  well  as 
our  stockholders. 

We  believe  if  the  proposed  bill  is  passed,  that  it  would  operate  disastrously 
to  the  very  parties  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit  and  consider  it  unwise,  un- 
called for,  and  dangerous. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Imperial  Brass  Mfg.   Co., 
W.  S.  NoYES,  Secretary, 


[Imperial  Laundry.] 

St.  IjOUIs,  Mo.,  February  28,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  If  you  can  consistently  do  so,  we  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  use 
your  influence  against  Gardner  bill  H.  R.  15651,  which  will  be  highly  detrimental 
to  ours,  as  well  as  the  business  interests  of  the  country  if  it  becomes  law. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  W.  Bright  &  Bros. 


[S.  C.  Irving.] 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  S,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  note  that  there  is  an  attempt  being  made  in  Congress  of  differen- 
tiating between  the  manufacturing  trusts  and  the  labor  trusts. 

As  an  employer  of  labor,  and  also  as  one  who  has  been  an  employee,  I  strongly 
protest  against  any  such  distinction  being  made,  especially  in  view  of  the  feet 
that  while  the  manufacturing  trusts  are  being  operated  by  genuine  citizens,  the 
labor  trusts  are  owned  and  controlled  by  foreigners  who  have  become  citizens 
through  no  love  of  this  country,  but  in  order  to  give  scope  to  their  socialistic  and 
anarchistic  ideas  that  have  been  bred  under  the  tyrannical  goyemments  of 
Europe. 

I  am,  sincerely  yours,  S.  C.  Ibvino. 


[Ice  and  CoM  Machine  Company.] 

Hon  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chrairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  O, 

St.  Louis,  March  IS,  1908. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  Gardner  bill,  H.  R.  16651, 
which  proposes  to  put  a  yoke  around  the  neck  of  the  manufacturer,  in  the  West 
more  especially,  where  the  country  needs  building  up,  improving,  and  the  days 
are  not  long  enough  to  do  the  work  required. 
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We  most  emphatically  wish  to  protest  against  this  bill,  and  are  writing  our 
Representatives  and  Senators  to  that  jeffect.  It  will  be  a  millstone  hung  to  the 
neck  of  the  progressive  man  in  the  West  and  those  who  are  upbuilding  the 
country. 

Kespectfully,  yours,  P.  DeC.  Ball. 


[The  International  Pottery  Company.] 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  Marcti  V,  1908. 
The  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  RefMresentativea,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  wish  to  protest  most  earnestly  against  the  passage  of  the  eight- 
hour  bill,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  your  committee.  We  are  satisfied  that  ulti- 
mately it  would  work  great  hardship  upon  the  manufacturers,  and  competing 
as  we  do  most  actively  with  foreign  labor,  we  are  afraid  it  would  have  a  very 
disastrous  effect  upon  us  in  the  efforts  which  we  are  making  to  hold  competitive 
markets. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Internatioal  Pottery  Company, 
A.  G.  Dale,  Secretary  and  General  Manager. 


[Manufacturing  Jewelers'  Association.] 

Newark,  N.  J.,  February  18,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Labor, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  notice  with  extreme  regret  that  you  have  reintroduced  prac- 
tically the  same  objectionable  eight-hour  bill.  No.  15^1,.  against  which  we 
have  protested  for  years,  and  we  have  twice  sent  a  committee  to  Washington 
to  opiX)se  before  your  committee. 

While  we  do  not  contract  for  Government  work,  we  are  most  vitally  affected, 
as  are  all  manufacturers  of  luxuries,  by  anything  that  unsettles  our  staple 
industries. 

In  these  times  of  stress  anything  that  adds  to  the  uncertainties  likely  to 
ruin  important  industries  is  worse  than  ill  advised. 

With  the  financial  strain  still  upon  all  lines  of  manufacture  and  the  great 
majority  of  our  plants  only  able  to  run  with  largely  reduced  forces  and  on 
part  time,  we  need  rest  from  agitation  above  all  things,  and  most  earnestly 
hope  your  committee  will  not  add  to  the  embarrassment  of  manufacturers  in 
our  own  State,  as  favorable  action  on  this  proposed  legislation  would  certainly 
do  at  this  time. 
On  behalf  of  the  Manufacturing  Jewelers'  Association. 
Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  K.  Howe,  President. 


[Jackson  &  Church  Company,  Machinists,  Founders.] 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  March  S,  1908. 

Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib  :  We  notice  an  eight-hour  bill  is  before  the  Committee  of  I^abor  of 
which  you  are  the  chairman.  In  reference  to  the  same  would  say  we  are  very 
much  opposed  to  the  agitation  for  an  eight-hour  day.  This  is  simply  an  entering 
wedge  for  a  universal  eight-hour  day.  If  this  should  be  secured,  agitators  and 
cheap  politicians  would  immediately  start  agitation  for  a  seven  or  six  hour  day. 
Manufacturers  and  employers  of  labor  are  kept  in  turmoil  all  the  time  in  order 
that  a  cheap  lot  of  politicians  and  labor  agitators  may  be  kept  before  and  get  a 
living  out  of  the  public.  We  have  no  objections  to  a  short  work  day  when  the 
labor  Is  arduous  or  hazardous,  but  In  the  average  manufacturing  plant  the 
work  Is  not  hard  or  confining. 
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In  the  demaud  for  a  shorter  work  day,  the  reason  is  given  that  men  waut 
more  time  with  their  families  and  to  in^rove  their  minds,  but  in  our  experi- 
ence and  obBervatlou  we  have  never  known  of  a  case  when  the  men  were  not 
perfectly  willing  and  anxious  to  work  the  extra  hour  or  two  providing  they  got 
extra  pay.  No  manufacturing  business  with  which- we  are  familiar  can  afl!ord 
to  have  two  hours  per  day  cut  off  their  time  of  production.  As  you  understand, 
taxes,  insurance,  etc.,  constitute  part  of  what  we  call  overhead  expense,  goes 
on  regardless  whether  we  run  eight  or  ten  hours  per  day;  but  if  the  plant  is 
operated  eight  hours  per  day  the  cost  of  manufacturing  has  greatly  increased, 
and  this  increased  burden  is  placed  on  the  long-suffering  public  How  much 
longer  the  public  will  stand  it  in  order  to  keep  a  few  politicians  and  labor 
agitators  employed  we  do  not  know,  but  we  do  know  that  if  we  could  get  ont 
the  money  we  have  invested  we  would  not  put  a  dollar  in  any  business  that 
would  bring  us  In  direct  contact  with  labor.  We  believe  the  rank  and  file  of 
employees  are  satisfied,  but  they  are  hounded  continually  by  agitators  and  poli- 
ticians and  discontent  is  preached  to  them  continually. 

Trusting  you  will  do  everything  in  your  power  to  prevent  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion, we  beg  to  remain,   ■ 

Very  truly,  yours,  Jackson  &  Church  Oo., 

B.  D.  Church, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


[The  George  Jonas  Glass  Company.] 

MiNOTOLA,  N.  J.,  February  29,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  W^e  understand  there  is  a  bill  known  as  an  eight-hour  bill  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  on  Iial>or.. 

Should  this  bill  be  enacted  it  would  mean  that  every  manufacturing  plant  in 
the  country  would  finally  be  working  on  eight  hours  per  day.  It  strikes  us  that 
the  effect  of  this  can  only  be  detrimental  to  the  country  at  large,  and  even  det- 
rimental to  those  people  who  are  known  as  the  laboring  class.  We  believe  that 
one  of  the  conditions  In  this  country  that  is  working  against  our  institutions  in 
every  way  is  the  one  that  puts  the  man  down  to  a  limit  of  his  capacity  so  that 
he  has  no  ambition  except  to  receive  his  dally  wage.  There  is  a  lack,  at  the 
present  time,  of  ambitious  Americans,  primarily  caused  by  the  action  of  labor 
unions  among  our  citizens. 

In  your  consideration  of  this  matter  we  trust  that  you  will  bear  the  above  in 
mind,  and  give  it  such  consideration  as  in  your  judgment  you  may  deem  ad- 
Yisable. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

The  George  Jonas  Glass  Company. 


[Jamestown  Cotton  Mill.] 

Jamestown,  N.  T.,  February  28,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner. 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  write  to  protest  against  the  bill,  H.  R.  15615,  introduced  by  you 
into  Congress.  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  reasons  why  I  consider  this 
bill  a  bad  one,  that  never  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  statute  books: 

First,  there  are  certain  inalienable  rights  that  belong  to  every  man  in  this 
country.  For  some  reason  or  other  our  lawmakers  seem  to  lose  sight  of  these 
rights,  and  attempt  all  sorts  of  things  by  legislation  that  never  ought  to  be  done. 

What  right  has  Congress  to  tell  any  able-bodied  man  of  full  age  how  many 
hours  he  shall  work,  or  how  many  meals  a  day  he  shall  eat,  or  what  time  he 
shall  go  to  bed  at  night,  or  get  up  in  the  morning? 

It  seelns  to  me  that  legislation  on  this  question  takes  away  a  man's  freedom 
and  makes  him  a  slave.  Suppose  Congress  should  legislate  that  a  man  shall 
work  twelve  hours  a  day,  what  then?  If  Congress  has  a  right  to  say  a  man 
shall  work  eight  hours,  it  certainly  has  the  right  to  say  he  shall  work  twelve 
hours.  How  much  better  it  is  to  let  the  individual  and  his  employer  decide  this 
themselves.    The  man  may  want  to  work  ten  hours,  because  he  is  young  and 
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Strong  and  ambitious  and  has  a  need  for  the  money.  Now,  what  right  has 
Congress  to  say  to  him,  We  know  better  than  you  do  what  is  good  for  you, 
and  you  can  not  work  orer  eight  hours. 

I  respectfully  maintain  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  tell  a  man,  or  a  woman 
either,  what  shall  be  the  extent  of  their  working  hours.  If  you  have  a  right 
to  do  this,  why  not  tell  him  he  must  attend  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  Sun- 
day or  compel  him  to  go  to  the  Methodist  Church? 

Of  course  we  all  Imow  where  all  this  attempted  legislation  comes  from — ^the 
trades  unions.  They  want  to  get  pay  for  time  they  do  not  work,  and  are  all 
the  time  asking  for  special  privileges  to  break  the  laws  that  all  good  citizens 
should  keep;  the  anti-injunction  act,  for  instance. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  our  legislators  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
made  the  tools  of  the  unionists  in  these  matters,  but  should  have  some  soimd 
principles  to  go  on,  and  refuse  to  be  party  to  anything  that  takes  away  the  lib- 
erty of  the  subject,  as  this  eight-hour  bill  will  do. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  being  shortened  all  the  time,  and  no  one  objects  to 
this  when  the  change  comes  about  naturally  as  the  country  can  afford  it  But 
many  people  do  not  seem  to  know  that  if  production  is  reduced  and  goods 
made  dearer  by  shorter  hours,  that  we  must  all  of  us  be  content  with  less  of 
this  world's  goods. 

The  mission  of  civilization  should  be  to  make  products  cheap,  so  that  the 
poor  man's  dollar  will  buy  him  more  and  more  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

This  is  being  done  all  the  time  by  the  improvements  in  machinery  and  by 
labor-saving  devices  and  inventions.  But  the  effort  of  the  trades  unions  is  aU 
the  time  to  make  things  dear  by  raising  wages  and  diminishing  production* 
Then  they  complain  that  it  costs  more  to  live  than  it  used  to.  They  say  prac- 
tically, "  Let  us  increase  our  wages  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  do  as  it  likes." 
Selfishness  like  this  always  defeats  its  own  ends.  I  hope  you  will  reconsider 
this  matter  and  abandon  the  bill. 

Yours,  truly,  T.  H.  Smith. 


[Jefferson  &  Kasson,  lumber.] 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  March  11,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gakdneb, 

Memher  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib  :  We  are  decidedly  opposed  to  the  passage  of  House  bill  15651,  limit- 
ing the  hours  of  daily  services  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work 
done  for  the  United  States,  etc.,  because  we  believe  that  its  passage  will  have 
a  tendency  to  unsettle  the  entire  labor  problem  of  the  country,  as  nearly  all  of 
the  factories  in  the  United  States  are  running  upon  a  nine  or  ten  hour  basis, 
and  should  the  bill  in  question  become  a  law  it  will  require  many  of  them  to 
run  two  shifts  of  men — one  on  eight  hours  and  the  other  the  regular  time  basis. 
As  a  result  a  large  majority  of  the  factories  can  not  practically  compete  for 
Government  contracts,  thereby  costing  the  Government  more  than  others  pay 
for  similar  work. 

We  think  it  is  not  an  opportune  time  to  conisder  the  cutting  down  of  hours 
of  labor,  but  rather  how  can  they  be  kept  employed. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  courtesy  in  this  matter,  and  hoping  that 
you  can  consistently  oppose  this  bill,  we  are, 

Respectfully,  yours,  jEmssoN  ft  Kabbon. 


[Jacoby  Art  Glass  Company.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  26,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdnbb, 

Washington,  D.   C. 

Deab  Sib  :  I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you,  and  I  believe  that  T  can  make  the 
same  claim  on  you  which  was  made  by  a  man  who  did  not  think  much  of  re- 
ligion, but  who  got  into  a  tight  place  and,  not  seeing  his  way  out  of  it,  thonght 
of  praying.  He  introduced  his  prayer  by  telling  the  Lord  "  You  know  that  I  do 
not  bother  you  as  much  as  other  people,  in  fact  this  is  the  first  time  that  I 
have  asked  you  to  help  me,  and  so  I  expect  you  to  do  your  very  best  for  me." 

My  request  concerns  the  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651)  Introduced  by  Repre- 
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sentative  (^rdner,  of  New  Jersey,  and  which  I  understand  is  now  In  the  hands 
of  a  subcommittee. 

I  wish  to  enter  my  emphatic  protest  against  the  imssage  of  this  bill  and  ask 
you  to  kindly  record  your  protest  before  the  House  Labor  Committee,  and 
greatly  oblige, 

Yours  very  truly,  Jacoby  Abt  Glass  Co., 

H.  H.  Jacoby,  President, 


[The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company,  chain  belting.] 

Columbus,  Ohio,  17.  fif.  A.,  February  20,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb. 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Deab  Sib:  My  attention  has  be-m  called  to  H.  R.  15651,  introduced  by  you. 
This  bill  is  practically  Identical  with  the  notorious  McComas  and  Hitt  eigrht- 
hour  bills  of  the  Fifty-seventh  and  Fifty -eight  Congresses,  modified  In  some 
minor  respects.  The  bill  is  dangerous  to  the  industries  and  vital  interests  of 
this  country,  not  alone  to  the  employers  of  labor,  but  to  the  laboring  men  as 
well,  and  I  protest  most  earnestly  against  the  passage  of  this  bill  and  all  others 
of  a  similar  intent  and  puriwse. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  can  not  adopt 
the  eight-hour  labor  day  and  hope  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  in 
the  sale  of  their  products,  which  you  of  course  will  readily  understand. 
Very  respectfully,  yours. 

The  Jeffbey  Mfg.  Co., 
J.  A.  Jeffrey,  President, 


[The  Jamestown  Worsted  Mills.] 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  February  20,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Deab  Sib:  Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  bill  scheduled  for  hearing 
before  a  subconunlttee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  and  respectfully  ask 
that  you  use  your  influence  In  defeating  It.  We  believe  if  the  bill  is  passed  It 
will  not  only  be  an  injury  to  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country,  but  an 
actual  menace  to  our  business  prosperity.  We  protest  against  It  and  hope  you 
will  secure  Its  defeat. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Haix  &  Oo. 


f  Jaccard  Jewelry  Corporation.] 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  21,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib  :  Both  as  employers  in  the  Industrial  world  and  as  taxpayers  In  the 
municipal  world  we  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  eight-hour  bill  which 
the  labor  lobby  has  now  before  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

Under  present  conditions  the  amount  of  taxes  which  the  average  citizen  has  to 
pay  Is  considerably  beyond  the  apparent  benefits  which  accrue  from  such  taxa- 
tion. It  would  certainly  work  a  grave  injustice  to  taxpayers  If  It  should  become 
necessary  to  Increase  the  rate  of  taxation  that  laborers  for  the  Government, 
without  any  equitable  reason,  be  given  shorter  hours  than  the  citizen  who  pays 
his  taxes. 

We  hope  that  you  will  find  it  consistent  to  do  all  you  can  to  discourage  your 
committee  from  rei)orting  favorably  upon  this  bill.  Any  Influence  which  you  use 
In  this  matter  will  be  greatly  appreciated,  and  we  are  convinced  will  be  Influence 
asserted  along  the  right  lines. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Jaccabd  Jewelry  Co., 

By  Walteb  M.  Jaccabd. 
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[Johnston  &  Murphy,  shoes.] 

Newark,  N.  J.,  February  28,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C, 
Deab  Sib:  A  meeting  is  to  be  held  by  the  chairman  of  our  manufacturers* 
committee  of  this  city  looking  toward  united  action  in  protest  against  the  so- 
called  Gardner  eight-hour  bill.  The  board  of  trade  is  also  to  take  formal  action 
in  the  matter,  and  I  therefore  trust  that  you  may  feel  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
and  well-founded  sentiment  agahist  the  passage  of  this  measure  so  that  the  con- 
sideration of  it  may  be  at  least  delayed  until  the  board  of  trade  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  city  may  have  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  the  matter. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Herbebt  p.  Glkason. 


[Telegram.] 

Ebie.  Pa.,  February  19,  1908, 
Hon.  Abthub  L.  Bates, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Understanding  that  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  is  soon  to  be  brought  up,  we  trust 
you  will  use  your  influence  against  same. 

Jabecki  Mfg.  Co. 


[The  Jewell  Nursery  Company.] 

Lake  City  Minn.,  March  23,  vtjb. 
Ohaibman  Committee  on  Labob, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  We  are  advised  that  there  is  a  bill  introduced  in  Congress  by 
Representative  Gardner    (H.  R.  15651)    "limiting  hours  of  daily  service  of 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States  or  for 
any  Territory  or  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  protest  against  the  bill  for  the  reason  that  it  will  tend  to  unsettle  the 
minds  of  laboring  men  and  add  to  the  already  large  number  who  want  a  living 
without  giving  a  reasonable  return.  The  Government  can  not  afford  to  breed 
discontent  among  the  laboring  class  or  to  make  rules  for  its  laborers  that  differ 
from  the  established  rules  of  practical  business  men  in  legitimate  businesses. 
Why  should  laborers  render  less  service  to  the  Government  than  to  the  indi- 
vidual? We  ought  to  be  honest  with  the  Government.  The  agitator,  whose  only 
livelihood  is  galne<i  by  stirring  up  a  discontent  among  the  laboring  class,  Is  a 
menace  to  their  best  interests  and  happiness.  We  beg  of  you  to  oppose  the  bill 
referred  to. 

Resjwctfully,  yours.  The  Jewell  Nurseby  Co., 

By  J.  M.  Underwood,  President, 


[Employers'  Association,  Including  several  hundred  leading  business  men  of  Kansas  City.] 

Kansas  (^ty.  Mo.,  February  19,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washitigton,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  The  legislation  proposed  by  the  bill  known  as  the  "  (Gardner  eight- 
hour  bill "  is  so  widespread  in  its  i)osslble  ramifications  and  so  destructive  In  Its 
tendencies  that  we  respectfully  appeal  to  your  committee  for  the  protection 
of  the  country*s  manufacturing  interests  from  this  attack. 

We  also  request  that  you  appoint  a  time  at  which  our  representatives  may 
be  heard  by  your  committee  in  order  to  show  the  Injurious  effects  which  would 
surely  result  to  both  employer  and  employed  should  this  bill  l)ecome  a  law. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Employebs*  Association, 
Per  J.  P.  Pbescott.  President. 
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[The  Karges  Furniture  Companj.] 

EvANSviLLE,  IND.,  Fchruary  25,  J  90S. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  M.  C,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  file  our  protest  against  the  bill  H.  R.  15651.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  go  into  any  explanations  or  details  in  regard  to  the  eight-hour  bill, 
which  we  presume  yon  do  not  care  for ;  however,  will  say  simply  on  one  point 
that  we  have  a  large  export  business,  and  any  law  that  will  be  passed  by  the 
Congress  tending  toward  shortening  the  hours  of  manufacture  is  going  to  seri- 
ously handicap  us  in  our  foreign  trade,  as  we  will  certainly  not  be  able  to 
compete,  as  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  will  be  too  high. 

We  sincerely  trust  this  bill  will  never  be  reported  to  the  House.  Thanking 
you  for  your  attention,  we  remain. 

Yours,  truly,  The  Kargis  Furniture  Co.. 

A.  F.  Karges,  Treasurer. 


[Kalamasoo  Stove  Company.] 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  March  2,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Lahor  Committee,  Washington,  D,  C, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Gardner:  No  doubt  you  are  burdened  with  many  letters  re- 
garding the  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651),  and  what  little  I  have  to  say  may 
not  have  much  weight  or  consideration  with  you,  but  I  do  wish  to  say  that  as 
a  manufacturer  who  has  been  dealing  directly  with  labor  and  who  is  employ- 
ing almost  altogether  union  men  the  eight-hour  labor  question  Is  one  very 
much  misconstrued  by  those  Interested.  I  have  never  actually  known  it  to 
do  very  much  good  except  in  a  calling  wherein  there  is  a  great  deal  of  danger 
to  a  man's  life. 

But  to  take  your  own  case,  for  Instance,  I  know  you  could  not  accomplish 
anything  if  you  confined  your  labors  to  eight  hours  every  day.  I  know  I  could 
not  in  my  own  business,  and  as  mayor  of  this  city  I  find  that  we  can  not  do 
very  much  with  it  consistently,  both  to  the  taxpayers  and  the  many  matters 
that  come  up,  if  we  undertake  to  cut  our  hours  of  labor  down. 

Now,  I  win  not  burden  you' with  any  facts  or  figures,  but  the  conclusions 
that  I  arrive  at  have  come  from  experience  with  labor  matters,  and  I  know 
that  a  bill  of  the  kind  that  you  have  before  you  is  one  that  will  work  a  sreat 
deal  of  harm  and  annoyance  not  only  to  the  Government  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  country,  but  to  the  general  good  of  the  country  at  large,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  a  great  many  of  our  present  troubles  have  been 
caused  in  many  instances  by  the  unjust  demands  of  labor  agitators  and  not 
by  the  men  in  the  ranks.  In  fact,  the  men  In  the  ranks  do  not  agree  with  these 
agitators  to  a  great  extent,  but  are  compelled  to  give  their  consent  to  it  be- 
cause of  the  influence  of  the  leaders  above  them. 

I  wish  you  would  please  consider  this  as  coming  from  one  who  is  a  frigid 
to  labor,  but  one  who  at  the  sjime  time  desires  to  be  rightly  treated  and  one 
who  will  treat  others  right.  I  am  not  In  favor  of  a  great  many  things  that 
have  been  legislated  against  the  laboring  man,  but  I  do  think  this  proix>BitioD 
is  something  that  Interests  you  and  me  and  every  man  who  has  the  use  of  his 
brains  and  resides  In  the  United  States. 

I  would  thank  you  to  do  what  you  can  toward  giving  this  your  attrition 
and  not  to  enforce  the  bill  as  It  stands  before  you. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  consideration  you  may  give  this  matter, 
I  remain. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Kalamazoo  Stove  Company, 

Wm.  Thompson, 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 


[Tlie  KeyatoDe  Watch  Case  CompaDy.] 

Philadelphia,  February  26,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Lahor  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives .  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  that  there  has  recently  been  placed  before  Qjugress 
an  eight-hour  bill  and  we  desire  to  take  this  opi>ortunity  of  most  earnestly 
protesting  at  this  time  against  any  action  on  this  subject. 
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As  you  are  aware,  for  the  past  fonr  months  wage-earners  of  all  kinds  and 
classes  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  in  spite  of  every  possible  endeavor 
on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  keep  them  employed  to  at  least  a  sufficient  degree 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  In  hundreds  and  thousands  of  instances  fac- 
tories are  being  run  to-day  piling  up  stock  merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
their  organis&ation  together  and  giving  their  people  at  least  the  bare  necessities 
of  life,  and  any  legislation  at  this  time  affecting  the  hours  of  labor  can  only 
aggravate  the  situation.  We  therefore  trust  that  no  action  will  be  taken  which 
will  be  bound  to  result  with  injury  to  both  employee  and  employer. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Co., 
C.  M.  Foi^G,  Secretartf  and  Treasurer, 


[Charles  W.  Kotcher,  lumber.] 

Detboit,  Mich..  March  2,  1908. 
"Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D,  C, 
Deab  Sib:  It  Is  my  desire  to  most  earnestly  protest  against  a  bill,  comm6nly 
called  the  eight-hour  bill,  that  you  introduced  limiting  the  hours  of  dally  service 
of  laborers  and  mechanics  and  employees  upon  work  done  for  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes.  Our  business  has  been  established  here  in  one 
place  for  forty-four  years,  and  I  can  easily  see  where  it  would  embarass  thou- 
sands of  plants  in  this  country.  As  I  take  it,  a  Inrge  percentage  of  the  indus- 
tries In  this  coimtry  product  Is  directly  or  indirectly  intended  wholly  or  partly 
for  the  Government. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  look  at  the  matter  in  its  proper  light  and  be 
broad-gaug^  enough  to  use  your  best  efforts  to  defeat  the  bill. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Chas.  W.  Kotcheb. 


[Krom  Machine  Works.] 

New  Yobk,  February  26,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C 
Sib  :  In  regard  to  the  eight-hour  labor  bill  now  before  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee, we  have  to  say  that  if  this  bill  passes  Congress  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  go  out  of  the  manufacturing  business.  We  intend  to  run  our  business  on 
profitable  lines  or  not  at  all.  By  the  curtailment  of  the  working  hours  to 
only  eight  per  day  we  would  never  get  anything  done.  What  the  workingman 
of  to-day  needs  is  a  good  dose  of  farm  work,  from  daylight  In  the  morning  until 
9  o'clock  at  night,  and  from  the  way  that  the  unions  of  the  country  are  acting — 
that  is  where  most  of  them  will  land. 

Very  respectfully,  Kbom  Machine  Wobks, 

By  S.  Abthub  Kbom,  President, 


[Keyes  &  Marshall  Bros.  Livery   Company.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  29,  1908, 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  of  the  House  Labor  Committee,  WasJUngton,  D,  C. 

Deab  Sib:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  House  bill  15651,  and  we  wish 
to  protest  against  the  passage  of  this  bill.  We  think  it  entirely  wrong  and 
Impractical  to  make  a  compulsory  eight-hour  day  on  any  class  of  work.  It 
would  very  materially  increase  the  cost  of  all  Government  work  should  this 
law  go  into  effect,  and  many  concerns  would  be  unable  to  figure  at  all  on  Gov- 
ernment work. 

In  the  second  place  we  think  It  is  class  legislation,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
but  what  it  would  share  the  fate  of  all  other  class  legislation  and  be  declared 
unconstitutional  before  the  Supreme  Court,  but  we  feel  no  necessity  of  letting  it 
go  to  that  last  resort.    Arguments  have  been  advanced  that  it  would  deliver 
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a  favorable  vote  for  certain  politicians  in  the  coming  election,  but  this,  we 
tiiink,  Is  entirely  wrong.  • 

The  employee  of  to-day  is  the  employer  of  to-morrow  and  vice  versa.  We 
respectfully  protest  against  the  report  of  this  bill,  and  have  urged  upon  all  Mis- 
souri Congressmen  and  Senators  to  use  their  influence  against  this  bill. 

Thanlilng  you  for  the  cousideration  that  we  feel  assured  you  will  give  tlile 
communication,  we  beg  to  remain. 
Very  respectfully,  yours. 

J.  D.  Marshall. 

M.  H.  Marshall,  Jr. 

S.  P.  Keyes. 


[Krey  Packing  Company.] 

8t.  Louis,  February  27,  J908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardnkk. 

Chairman  Houae  Labor  Com  mil  tee,  Washington,  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir  ;  With  reference  to  the  Gardner  bill,  H.  R.  15651,  we  would  be  very 
much  opposed  personally  to  the  measure  passing  on  a  general  eight-hour  day 
in  private  employ  by  added  legislation,  and  trust  you  will  interest  yourself  in 
this  matter  to  bring  about  the  results  we  desire. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Pierre  A.  Garneau,  Vice-President. 


[ICansas  City  Slate  and  Tile  Roofing  Company.] 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  21,  1908, 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Sir:  We  understand  you  have  Introduced  a  bill  relative  t  oemployment  of 
labor  on  Government  contracts.  We  consider  the  limiting  the  hours  of  laborers 
and  mechanics  very  unfavorable  legislation,  e8i)ecially  toward  the  employers  of 
such  labor. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  we  have  had  contracts  at  practically  all  the  army 
posts  in  the  West  and  have  foun<l  that  the  eight-hour  law  has  worked  a  hardship 
on  us.  In  some  cases,  where  there  is  a  time  limit  on  contracts,  it  necessitated 
the  paying  of  forfeitures,  where,  if  our  men  could  have  worked  an  hour  or  two 
longer  each  day,  the  work  could  have  been  conii)leted  In  much  quicker  time. 
Generally  they  are  anxious  to  work  a  few  hours,  as  the  extra  pay  for  overtime 
is  quite  an  item. 

W^e  trust  that  j'ou  will  give  tins  bill  your  careful  consideration,  and  that  the 
committee  of  which  you  are  chairman  will  not  report  favorably  on  this  bill, 
which  is  aimed  at  the  Interests  of  the  employer  of  labor. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  E.  Miller. 


[The  Kenyon  Printing  and  Manufacturing  Company.] 

Des  Moines,  March  13,  1908, 
Hon.  J.  A.  T.  Hull, 

Congressman  from  Iowa,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  In  the  name  of  the  Master  Printers*  Association  of  Des  Moines 
I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  again  calling  to  your  attention  the  Gardner  eight- 
hour  bill,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  employing  printers  of  this  city  are  watching  this  bill  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  and  apprehension.  We  feel  that  if  It  should  become  a  law  it 
would  work  a  great  injury  upon  us  and  to  the  printing  trade  of  the  country 
in  general,  as  its  tendency  would  be  to  fasten  the  eight-hour  law  upon  all  the 
trades.  Such  a  law,  we  believe,  would  be  practically  destructive  to  our  busi- 
ness, which  is  having  a  hard  enough  time  at  the  best  to  get  along. 

We  again  kindly  urge  and  request  you  to  use  your  influence  to  prevent  this 
being  reported  out  of  the  subcommittee. 
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We  will  greatly  appreciate  anything  you  can  do  along  this  line,  and  request 
that  you  let  us  hear  from  you  promptly  as  to  wliat  you  can  effect 
Awaiting  your  valued  advice,  we  are. 
Yours,  truly, 

Des  Moines  Masteb  Printers*  Association, 
Alex  Fitzhugh,  Secretary. 


[Kelley  Milling  Company.] 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Fehruary  21,  190di 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gabon eb, 

Chairman  Ilouae  Labor  Committee,  Washingtorit  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  hill  H.  R.  15651,  heing  an  eight- 
hour  law,  is  before  your  committee. 

If  this  should  apply  to  flour  contracts  it  would  prevent  our  bidding  on  same. 
The  time  spent  by  a  man  in  a  mill  is  about  ten  hours  per  day.  Should  this 
time  be  decrease<l  it  would  Increase  cost  of  production,  making  flour  cost  more, 
and  it  would  prevent  our  bidding  on  Government  flour  contracts. 

We  trust  that  this  bill  will  not  be  reported  favorably  by  your  committee. 
We  are. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Kelley  Milling  Co., 

Arthur  B.  Kelley,  Vice-President, 


[The  Kennedy  Valve  Manufacturing  Company.] 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  February  t9,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  (Urdner, 

Chairman  Hou.^e  Labor  Committee,  Waahington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  desire  to  make  a  protest  in  opposition  to  the  bill  H.  R.  15651 
introduced  by  llepresentatlve  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey,  the  same  being  entirely 
detrimental  to  our  interests  and  the  interests  of  manufacturers  in  general,  and, 
we  believe,  against  the  true  interests  of  labor. 
Hoping  you  will  use  your  influence  toward  the  defeat  of  this  bill,  we  remain, 
Yours,  truly. 

The  Kennedy  Valve  Manufacturing  Co., 
F.  H.  Fair  WEATHER,  Manager. 


[F.  E.  Kohler  &  Co.,  Hardware.] 

Canton.  Ohio,  February  19,  1908. 
Hon.  JNO.  J.  Gardner,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Uouae  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  want  to  enter  our  protest  against  H.  R.  15651,  which  is  prac- 
tically identical  with  the  McConms  and  Hitt  eight-hour  bills  of  the  Fifty-seventh 
and  Fifty-eighth  Congresses. 

It  would  make  it  practically  impossible  for  a  manufacturer  to  do  any  Gov- 
ernment work  alongside  of  his  regular  business  with  such  a  law  as  that  in 
operation. 

We  were  in  hopes  that  when  those  old  measures  were  defeated  it  would  put 
a  quietus  on  the  matter  for  some  time  to  come. 
Yours,  re8|)ect fully, 

F.  E.  Kohler  &  Co. 


[Klmball-Rtorer  Company,  printers  and  binders.] 

Minneapolis,  March  12,  1908. 
Hon  John  Gardner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  wish  to  protest  against  a  favorable  report  on  the  eight-hour 
bill,  H.  R.  15<J51,  now  up  before  you  for  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  we  believe  it  is  wrong  on  general  principles  as  private 
citiaiens.     It  will  materially  increase  the  cost  of  all  commodities  sold  the  Gov- 
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emment  and  benefit  nobody,  but  on  the  other  hand  glre  extra  time  for  law- 
leaaness  to  a  large  number  of  people. 

Each  and  everyone  of  us  should  be  allowed  to  make  contract  with  others 
for  the  sale  and  hire  of  labor  as  conditions  warnmt,  each  making  the  most  of 
this  opportunity,  which  has  made  this  country  the  greatest  and  most  prosfper- 
ous  and  the  best  for  both  employer  and  employee. 

Our  plant  is  run  on  a  nine-hour  basis,  which,  if  awarded  the  contract  we 
are  now  figuring  on  for  the  €k)vemment,  would  require  running  a  part  of  it 
eight  hours  and  a  part  of  it  nine  hours,  which  would  be  a  serious  handicap. 

Sould  the  bill  pass  it  would  be  a  club  in  the  union  agitator's  hands  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  State  legislature  to  pass  bills  that  would  affect 
private  individuals,  and  for  that  reason  we  sincerely  ask  for  an  unfavorable 
report 

Yours,  truly,  Kimball-Stober  Go. 


[Lyman  Felhelm,  himber.] 

Erik,  Pa.,  February  20,  1908. 
Hon.  Abthub  L.  Batbb, 

House  of  Bepresentatives,  Washington,  Z>.  C. 
Dsab  tSiB :  The  manufacturers  here  are  a  unit  against  the  "  Gardner  ei^t- 
hour  bill."    It  is  against  their  interests  and  will  work  to  their  detriment.    As 
one  of  them,  I  most  respectfully  request  you  to  give  this  bill  your  strongest 
opposition. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  favorable  consideration,  I  remain. 
Tours,  truly, 

Lyman  Felheiic. 


[Lovell  Mannfactaring  Company.] 

Ebie,  Pa.,  February  21,  1908, 
Hon.  Arthur  L.  Bates,  Washington,  J),  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  informed  that  Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey,  has 
recently  introduced  an  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651).  We  trust  you  will  use 
your  best  endeavors  to  prevent  this  becoming  a  law.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us 
to  elaborate  on  the  evil  effects  of  laws  of  this  kind  on  general  business,  but  we 
fear  that  unless  matters  of  this  kind  are  strongly  opposed  by  the  Members  who 
have  the  best  interests  of  the  country  at  heart  some  of  these  bad  bills  are  sure 
to  become  laws  in  the  near  future. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  anything  you  may  be  able  to  do  in  this  respect, 
we  beg  to  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours,  Ix)vell  Manufacturing  Co., 

B.  A.  Walker,  Vice-President. 


[Lake  Shore  Bubber  Company.] 

Erie.  Pa.,  February  20,  1908, 
Hon.  Arthur  L.  Bates, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washingtmi,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  It  has  come  to  our  notice  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  la  to 
come  up  before  Congress  at  an  early  date,  and  we  respectfully  Inform  you  that 
we  are  earnestly  opposed  to  this  bill  and  all  similar  legislation.  While  we  are 
not  opposed  to  what  might  be  termed  "the  humane  principle  of  the  bill,"  we 
think  that  all  legislation  tending  to  regulate  the  affairs  and  conduct  of  concerns 
and  individuals  is  in  the  least  un-American  and  the  tendency  Is  toward  tyranny. 
Yours,  truly, 

Lake  Shore  Rubrer  Co., 

Lthan  T.  Whitehead,  Secretary, 
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[Lembeck  &  Bets,  Bagle  Brewing  Company.] 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  March  16,  1908. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hamill,  Washington,  D,  C. 

My  Deab  Conobessman  :  It  is  observed  that  there  is  t>efore  the  House  Labor 
Committee  a  bill  setting  forth  that  only  eight  hours*  labor  should  be  performed. 
I  think  that  the  placing  of  such  a  law  on  the  statute  books,  making  it  com- 
pulsory for  the  manufacturers  to  do  this,  is  very  dangerous.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  you  will  take  this  matter  under  very  serious  consideration  before  giving 
your  consent  toward  voting  favorably  on  the  measure. 

Sincerely,  G.  W.  Lembeck. 


[The  Employers*  Association.] 

Ix)nisviLLE,  Ky.,  April  i,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb,     . 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  On  behalf  of  the  following  Louisville  and  Kentucky  organiza- 
tions I  beg  to  voice  an  earnest  plea  that  unfavorable  action  be  taken  on  the 
eight-hour  bill  now  before  your  committee: 
The  fiinployers'  Association  of  Louisville. 
The  Builders'  IQxchange  of  Louisville. 
The  Association  of  Master  Builders  of  Louisville. 
The  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Covlngtoii. 
The  Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers*  AsQpciatlon  of  Louisville. 
The  Employers*  Association  of  Kentucky. 

These  organizJitionR.  which  I  can  assure  you  are  highly  representative^ 
feel  that  the  passage  of  this  act  would  be  as  undemocratic  an  action  as  our* 
Congress  could  possibly  take  and  a  blow  to  industries  of  all  sorts  that  would 
be  severe,  unexpected,  and  fraught  with  disastrous  results.  We  ask  your 
earnest  reflection  and  that  of  your  entire  committee  on  this  measure  before 
taking  any  action  regarding  it,  as  we  can  assure  you  that  the  business  people 
of  Kentucky,  large  and  small,  are  awaiting  the  outcome  of  your  action  with 
the  most  intense  interest. 

Again  we  bespeak  your  opix>sition  to  this  bill. 
Very  truly,  yours. 
Very  truly,  yours,  E.  S.  Quables, 

Secretary, 


[H.  C.  Llndaly  A  Son,  contractors.] 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Fehruary  22,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Deab  Sib  :  In  re  H.  R.  15651,  "  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers 
and  mechanics,  etc.'* 

We  desire  to  express  to  you  our  hope  that  your  committee  will  not  report 
favorably  on  this  bill,  as  we  regard  it  as  being  a  most  unreasonable,  mis- 
chievous, and  dangerous  bill ;  one  that  is  calculated  to  do  an  immense  amount 
of  harm  in  a  number  of  ways  with  absolutely  no  compensating  benefits  to  any 
right-minded  or  honest  man.  We  can  not  believe  that  such  measures  as  this 
are  ever  introduced  from  proper  motives  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  but  they  carry  on  their  face  the  signs  of  a  kind  of  class  legislation, 
which  seems  to  be  pushed  rather  from  a  vote-getting  standpoint  than  from  a 
desire  to  really  enact  beneficial  laws.  We  feel  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  us 
on  that  estimate  of  this  bill  if  you  will  give  a  careful  and  impartial  examina- 
tion, and  we  trust  you  will  kill  it  in  committee  rather  than  ever  let  it  come 
before  the  House. 

Very  respectfully,  H.  C.  Lindsly  &  Son. 


[H.  La  Fountain,  practical  horseshoer.] 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  22,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  Referring  to  H.  R.  15651,  limiting  the  laws  of  daily  service  of 
labor,  etc.,  we  wish  to  earnestly  protest  against  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  as  it 
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would  work  hardship  and  injustice  upon  both  laborers  and  employers,  and  ask 
you  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  prevent  the  same  from  becoming  a  law. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

H.  La  Fountain. 


[LoTell  &  Bufflngton  Tobacco  Company,  Incorporated.] 

Covington,  Ky.,  February  19,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Deab  Sib:  We  strongly  protest  against  eight-hour  legislation  now  up  before 
your  committee.    The  general  condition  of  business  in  the  country'  is  such  that 
a  great  many  are  glad  to  get  any  work  at  all.    We  think  such  l^islation, 
especially  at  this  time,  will  have  a  very  serious  effect  on  the  country. 
Respectfully, 

LOVELL  &  BUFFINOTON  TOBACCO  CO. 

Chas.  J.  Davis,  Seeretary, 


[Logan  Iron  Works.] 

Bbooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  2^,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  We  desire  to  register  a  most  vigorous  protest  against  the  eight- 
hour  labor  bill  now  under  Investigation  by  the  Congressional  House  Labor 
Committee. 

Respectfully,  Logan  Ibon  Wobks, 

T.  J.  Logan, 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 


^  [Levor  &  New,  leather.] 

New  Yobk,  February  18,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sib  :  I  consider  the  eight-hour  bill.  If  passed,  a  calamity  to  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  this  country  and  of  no  benefit  to  the  workmen.  The  laboring  man, 
in  fact,  does  not  want  it ;  it  is  the  nonlaborlng  man  that  Is  agitating  It.  The 
one  who  manages  to  make  a  living  off  the  laboring  man  wants  It. 

The  true,  steady,  sober  American  worklngnian  does  not  need  class  legisla- 
tion in  his  behalf:  he  generally  has  a  Job  at  good  pay,  and  if  he  does  belong 
to  any  union  it  is  often  compulsory,  fear  of  bodily  Injury,  or  constant  annoyance 
on  the  part  of  labor  unions.  It  Is  a  mistaken  Idea  to  suppose  that  heads  of 
labor,  or  labor  agitators,  represent  labor  votes.  As  a  rule  In  elections  with 
labor  Issues,  as  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Llttlefield,  Maine,  labor  lost,  for  the  reason 
that  the  sober,  industrious  worklngmen  generally  vote  to  suit  themselves,  and 
do  not  favor  so-called  labor  issues,  which  often  are  more  or  less  anarchistic  or 
socialistic,  and  rarely  ever  intended  to  be  just  to  all  the  people. 

Aside  from  Its  being  detrimental  to  manufacturers,  the  regulation  of  working 
hours  by  Congress  is  out  of  place  and  would  or>en  the  door  for  abuses  In  other 
directions,  and  I  consider  It  important  for  the  good  of  the  country  that  this  bill 
be  killed. 

Yours,  truly,  G.  Levob. 


[J.  H.  Lane  &  Co.,  Incorporated.] 

Nkw  York,  ^farch  11,  1908. 
House  La  bob  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  M'^ashington,  D.  0. 
Gentlemen  :  Permit  us  to  register  our  protest  against  the  enactment  into  law- 
of  H.  R.  15651,  which  would  limit  the  working  hours  of  any  manufacturer  work- 
ing on  Government  goods  to  an  eight-hour  day.  We  believe  you  will  agree  with 
us,  on  careful  consideration,  that  the  effect  of  such  a  measure  would  be  serious, 
or  even  ruinous,  on  any  manufacturing  enterprise  working  in  part  or  altogether 
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on  Government  orders.  It  would  also  necessarily  heavily  handicap  the  Govern- 
ment In  the  purchase  of  supplies  to  be  manufactured,  as  anyone  bidding  on  a 
Government  contract  would  have  to  make  allowance  for  the  serious  annoyance 
and  restriction  that  would  be  placed  upon  him  while  he  manufactured  the  Gov- 
ernment goods.  We  earnestly  ask  your  attention  to  this  matter,  and  trust  you 
will  use  your  influence  against  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  eight-hour  bill 
15661. 
Thanking  you  in  advance,  we  remain, 

Yours,  truly,  J.  H.  Lane  &  Co. 


[Lumen  BeariDg  Company,  Brass  Founders.! 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  February  26,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdner, 

Committee  on  Labor,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  We  understand  that  a  bill  (H.  R.  15651)  has  been  introduced  con- 
taining clauses  which  are  distinctly  unfavorable  to  manufacturers  and  contrac- 
tors operating  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  United  States  Government.  The 
conditions  under  which  our  Government  contracts  are  let  are  already  so  severe 
that  a  great  many  manufacturers  will  not  bid,  and  an  eight-hour  bill  above 
mentioned  would  be  unfair,  not  only  to  manufacturers  in  general,  but  to  the 
United  States  Government  itself.  For  Instance,  In  our  line  of  manufacture 
foundries  are  oi)erated  on  either  the  nine  or  the  ten  hour  basis  In  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Without  entirely  rearranging  our  shop  conditions,  which  would 
place  us  at  a  disadvantage  in  our  ordinary  business,  we  could  not  bid  on  manga- 
nese bronze  castings,  which  are  largely  used  in  the  naval  department.  Every 
other  brass  foundry  making  manganese  castings  in  the  United  States  would  be 
in  the  same  i)osition. 

A  bill  of  this  character  would  strike  directly  at  the  heart  of  the  brass-foundry 
Industry  throughout  the  entire  United  States.    We  therefore  request  that  you 
use  every  eCFort  against  the  favorable  report  of  this  measure. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Babb,  General  Manager, 


[I^evering  A  Oarrigues  Ck>mpan7,  engineers  and  contractors.] 

Nbw  York,  February  $1,  t908, 
Mr.  John  J.  Gardner, 
^    Chairman  Hotise  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  eight-hour  bill  on  Government  work,  which  we  under- 
stand is  about  to  have  a  hearing,  should  a  bill  pass  that  would  limit  us  to  working  only 
eight  hours  per  day  in  our  shop  on  such  work,  we  would  simply  be  out  of  the  market. 
It  is  not  feasible  to  work  a  yaxt  of  your  establishment  on  one  basis  and  the  balance  on 
another,  especially  when  it  is  all  in  the  same  department.  We  believe  we  do  not 
differ  in  regard  to  this  matter  with  other  establishments  in  our  line  and  take  this 
opportunity  to  put  ourselves  on  record  as  protesting  most  emphatically  against  the 
enactment  of  any  such  law. 

Yours,  truly,  Levering  &  Garrigues  Co., 

Jerome  M.  Bell,  Vice-President. 


[Lockbart  Iron  and  Steel  Company.] 

PiTTSBUBO,  Pa.,  February  28,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  We  note  bill  H.  R.  15651,  known  as  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill, 
which  has  been  referred  to  your  committee,  and  we  desire  to  enter  our  em- 
phatic protest  against  this  enactment  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  It  is  unjust  to  the  contractor,  in  that  it  makes  him  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  subcontractors  over  whom  he  has  no  direct  control. 

Second.  It  Is  unjust  to  the  manufacturers,  many  of  whom  occasionally  take 
small  Government  contracts  and  are  precluded  from  doing  so  under  the  pro- 
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Tlslous  of  this  bill,  as  each  of  such  contracts  would  overthrow  their  mill  and 
shop  arrangements  regarding  their  labor. 

Third.  It  Is  unjust  to  the  Government,  In  that  It  will  unnecessarily  increase 
the  cost  of  all  material  purchased  by  it  for  Government  work,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  will  throw  all  contracts  into  the  hands  of  a  few  favored  manu- 
facturers who,  because  of  having  a  monopoly  of  Government  work,  will  be 
glad  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  but,  of  course,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government 

Fourth.  We  believe  it  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  majority  of  the 
employees  whom  it  purports  to  benefit,  inasmuch  as  it  will  take  work  from 
many  of  those  who  might  otherwise  secure  it. 

Fifth.  It  is  unfair  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  thus  discriminate  in 
favor  of  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  population,  to  wit,  the  so-called 
labor  unions,  while  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  labor  employed  in  this 
country  has  no  connection  with  the  so-called  labor  unions,  whose  leaders  assume 
to  dictate  the  policy  not  only  of  the  employers,  but  also  of  public  officials. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

LOCKHABT  IbON  AND  STEEL  GoMPANT. 

J.  Gillespie,  Treasurer. 


[The  Lucius  Company,  Eugineers.] 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  March  5,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Deab  Sib  :  We  believe  that  the  eight-hour  provision  of  the  new  bill  now  being 
considered  by  your  committee  will  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  Government  in 
the  placing  of  contract  work,  and  will  especially  affect  the  subcontractors. 

We  should  not  feel  inclined  to  submit  bids  on  any  proposals  affected  by  this 
new  provision. 

Yours,  truly,  The  Lucius  Company, 

F.  J.  Lewis,  President, 


[Lamb  &  Ritchie  Company.] 

Gambbidoepobt,  Mass.,  February  28,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb,    • 

House  of  Refn-esentatives,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Deab  Sib:  Allow  us  to  protest  to  you  against  the  passage  of  the  6111  (H.  R. 
15651)  known  as  the  eight-hour  bill.    Our  objection  to  the  bill  is  that  it  seeks 
to  fix  the  hours  in  private  employment  and  that  it  imposes  entirely  uncertain 
responsibilities  upon  contractors. 

Although  the  bill  apparently  excepts  from  its  provisions  the  articles  in  which 
most  manufacturers  are  interested,  that  does  not  appear  at  all  certain,  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  goieral  ground  above  stated  is  so  strong  against  the  passage 
of  the  bill  that  the  exception  can  not  be  held  to  mitigate  it. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

TIaMB  ft  BiTOHIB  Oo., 
By  H.  W.  Lamb,  Treasurer. 


[Lloyd  ConBtnictlon  Company.] 

Detboit,  Mich.,  February  25,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  Referring  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  15651)  limiting  the  hours  of  daily 
service  of  laborers  and  mechanics,  etc.,  we  have  to  protest  against  the  favorable 
consideration  of  this  bill. 

It  can  not  serve  a  useful  purpose  and  it  contains  many  very  serious  objections. 

It  strikes  absolutely  at  the  right  of  private  contract. 

Directly  and  indirectly  and  practically  it  affects  every  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States. 

The  demand  for  it  Is  not  backed  up  by  the  genuine  sentiment  of  the  people 
most  concerned,  viz,  the  actual  workers. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  obtain  through  the  National  Congress  conditions  which 
have  failed  through  other  means  because  of  the  lack  of  support  of  the  workmen 
themaelves. 
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At  any  time  that  there  becomes  a  genuine  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day  in 
any  trade,  let  alone  in  the  majority  of  trades,  it  will  be  accomplished  without 
resorting  to  legislation.  There  is  not  a  demand  for  a  nine>hour  day,  let  alone 
an  eight. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  would  make  it  necessary  for  every  manufacturer 
to  elect  whether  he  would  employ  his  factory  on  United  States  Government 
work  or  on  private  work ;  the  two  systems  could  not  be  worked  together  in  the 
same  factory.  The  eight-hour  day  can  not  compete  with  the  ten,  and  conse- 
quoitly  factories  working  on  Government  work  could  not  compete  on  private 
work. 

It  would  increase  the  cost  of  all  ordinary  materials  supplied  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Where  the  choice  of  hours  is  left  to  the  workers  themselves  without  outside 
Influence,  it  is  almost  invariable  that  they  will  choose  the  full  working  day 
and  a  Saturday  half-holiday,  and  this  practice  is  greatly  extending. 

The  exceptions  in  the  proposed  bill  are  specious,  are  worded  to  silence  oppo- 
sition of  those  who  do  not  see  its  ulterior  motive,  and  would  lead  to  endless 
confusion,  annoyance,  and  expense. 

This  bill  is  vicious  class  legislation,  not  demanded  by  those  who  will  be  most 
affected  by  it,  and  ostensibly  designed  to  secure  an  end  which,  when  there  Is 
a  real  demand,  will  be  accomplished  without  legislation. 
Yours,  truly, 

liLOTD  CONSTBUOTION  Ck)MFAI?T, 

B.  F.  I.iOYD,  President. 


[Lehnbeuter-Delchman  Manufacturing  Company,  bank,  office,  and  store  fixtures.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  i,  t908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sib:  In  reference  to  Gardner  bill  (H.  R.  15661)  we  beg  to  enter  here- 
with our  protest  against  the  eight-hour  bill  which  is  now  before  the  House,  and 
would  like  for  you  to  give  this  protest  of  ours  due  consideration,  because  if  this 
bill  should  pass  it  would  be  inimical  to  our  business  under  the  present  condi- 
tions and  would  work  to  a  disadvantage  and  loss  to  our  business. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  courtesy  and  consideration  of  our  protest, 
we  beg  to  remain. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Lehnbeuteb-Deichman  Mfg.  Ck)., 

Per  O.  E.  Deichman,  Treasurer, 


[Laurel  Printing  Company.] 

St.  Louis,  March  3,  t908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
HoNOBED  Sib:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  H.  R.  15651,  and  would  re- 
spectfully enter  a  protest  against  same.  As  far  as  it  pertains  to  our  business. 
It  would  virtually  mean  our  going  out  of  existence.  If  this  eight-hour  bill  jmsses 
we  believe  It  will  work  a  hardship  on  both  employers  and  employee.  The  d^st 
of  labor  and  supplies  in  the  last  few  years  have  been  phenomenal  and  make  it 
difficult  for  us  to  overcome  them. 

Trusting  that  you  will  enter  your  protest  against  this  bill  before  the  House 
Labor  Committee,  we  are. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Laubel  Pbintino  CJo. 

W.  K.  Labkin. 


[Loose- wiles  Cracker  and  Candy  Company.] 

Kansas  City,  March  lo,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib  :  With  reference  to  the  so*called  "  Gardner  eight-hour  bill "  (H.  B. 
15651),  which  we  understand  is  now  under  consideration  by  your  committee, 
we  desire  to  present  the  fact  that  the  question  of  hours  of  employment  for  a 
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laborer  or  mechanic  is  clearly  a  question  of  contract  and  agi*eeuient  between 
the  employee  and  employer,  and  we  do  not  believe  it  is  right  or  proper  for  the 
National  Government  to  enact  legislation  limiting  the  number  of  hours  for 
such  employment. 

Conditions  are  widely  different  in  the  various  manufacturing  institutions  of 
our  country,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish  a  reasonable  and  consistent 
basis  that  would  be  equitable  for  all  conditions,  and  we  are  therefore  opposed 
to  any  legislation  that  would  have  for  its  purpose  the  regulation  of  hours  for 
employment 

It  is  clearly  within  the  province  of  the  Government  to  legislate  that  its  own 
employees  shall  labor  but  eight  hours  per  day,  but  it  would  be  manifestly  un- 
fair to  say  that  an  individual  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  a  private  enter- 
prise shall  be  bound  by  any  such  law. 

It  may  be  possible  that  this  bill  is  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
labor  organizations  to  compel  an  eight-hour  day  In  private  employment,  using 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Government  law  or  contract  to  bring  this  about. 

Our  company  employs  about  1,200  persons,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  perfectly 
willing  to  work  nine  or  ten  hours  per  day,  on  which  their  wage  is  based,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  hardship  to  reduce  their  term  of  employment  to  eight  hours 
per  day,  which  would  necessitate  a  reduction  and  revision  of  their  wages. 

Theli  another  iK)lnt  that  occurs  to  us  is  that  idle  labor,  running  about  the 
streets,  frequenting  saloons  and  other  such  places,  get  rid  of  considerable 
money  which  is  needed  by  their  families  for  the  necessities  of  life.  It  is  there- 
fore far  better  to  Iteep  them  employed  and  occupied  during  the  business  por- 
tion of  the  day,  and  we  therefore  trust  and  hope  that  your  committee  may 
report  unfavorably  upon  the  bill. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  has  been  sent  to  Congressman  E.  C.  Ellis,  the  Repre- 
sentative from  this  district,  with  the  request  that  he  too  voice  our  protest. 
Yours,  vei*y  truly. 

Loose- Wiles  Cracker  and  Candy  Co. 
John  H.  Wiles,  Vice-PreHdent, 


[The  Lockwood  Manufacturing  Company,  engineers  and  machinists.] 

East  Boston,  Mass..  March  20,  190S. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  M.  C, 

Wa8hington,  D.  C. 
Dear   Sir:  We  believe  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  now  before  your 
conamittee,  If  passed,  will  severely  handicap  a  large  number  of  manufacturing 
industries  throughout  the  country,  and  we  urge  you  to  vote  against  it. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Lockwood  Manufacturing   Co., 
A.  H.  F.  Folger,  Manager, 


[J.  H.  Long  Machine  Company.] 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  21  y  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear   Sir:  We  believe  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  now  before  yoor 
committee,  if  passed,  will  severely  handicap  a  large  number  of  manufacturing 
industries  throughout  the  country,  and  we  urge  you  to  vote  against  It. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  H.  Ix)NG   Machine  Co., 
By  J.  H.  liONG,  Treasurer, 


[George  Lawley  &  Son  Corporation,  steam  and  sailing  yachts.] 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  March  21,  J908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  believe  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill,  now  before  your  com- 
mittee, if  passed,  will  severely  handicap  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries throughout  the  country,  and  we  urge  you  to  vote  against  it. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Geo.  Lawlet  &  Son  Corporation, 
By  Geo.  F.  Lawlev,  President. 
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[Llppe's.] 

St.  I^uis,  March  12,  1008. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Houhv  Labor  Commiitev,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Hearing  of  the  Gardner  bill  (eight  hours  a  day  for  private  em- 
ployment), I  shall  beg  leave  to  protest  against  same. 

Our  worlv  is  quite  different  from  factories  and  other  manual  labor. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  get  along  with  such  a  few  employees  and 
pay  them  the  salary  we  do  on  eight  hours  per  day. 

The  work  is  not  hard  and  I  am  sure  the  employees  do  not  mind  the  time 
they  have  to  work  over  the  eight  hours  if  necessary,  in  preference  to  working 
in  factories  and  doing  manual-labor  work. 

I  am  sure  if  you  or  the  House  Labor  Committee  could  see  our  employees 
sitting  down  for  hours  at  a  time,  not  doing  anything  but  reading  or  chatting 
to  each  other,  waiting  for  the  busy  time  to  come,  or  asking  leave  to  come  back 
at  night  and  work  for  an  hour  or  so  extra  so  they  can  make  extra  pay,  which 
they  get  for  working  overtime,  you  would  not  want  this  bill  passed. 

If  the  Gardner  bill  is  passed  I  am  sure  the  employee  will  be  worse  disap- 
pointed than  the  emploj'ers  shall  be. 

The  Gardner  bill,  if  passed,  would  mean  to  the  restaurant  and  hotel  men 
to  have  more  employees  and  pay  less  wages. 

For  the  betterment  of  the  employee  of  private  emi)loyment  and  on  behalf 
of  the  restaurants  and  hotels,  I  shall  ask  for  the  bill  not  to  be  passed. 

I  beg  your  honor  to  vote  against  it,  as  it  will  be  really  impossible  for  us  to 
carry  on  our  business  satisfactorily  to  us,  to  the  public,  and  the  emploj-ee. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  I.IPPE  Restaurant  Co., 

I).    LlPPE. 


[A.  Lucas  &  Sons,  iron  work.] 

Peoria,  III.,  March  6,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Representative  in  Congress,  Washington,  D  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  House  bill  75C4,  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  on  Gov- 
ernment work  and  providing  for  legal  recoveries  for  overtime,  w^lll  say  this 
organization  is  opiwsed  to  such  a  bill  being  passed,  for  many  reasons.  The  law 
should  not  destroy  the  right  of  a  laborer  to  contract  his  labor  for  fts  many 
hours  as  he  pleases;  it  should  not  destroy  the  right  of  a  Government  contractor 
to  contract  with  laborers  for  more  than  eight  hours'  work  per  day  if  both 
parties  agree.  This  is  only  an  entering  wedge  of  the  labor  unions  for  a  uniform 
eight-hour  labor  law  in  all  lines  of  business.  Many  industries  can  not  exist 
if  there  is  such  a  law.  There  are  many,  very  many,  reasons  why  we  are  op- 
posed to  this  legislation,  but  let  it  suffice  for  us  to  say  that  this  architectural 
iron  works  company,  employers  of  labor  in  this  city  of  Teoria,  111.,  most  ear- 
nestly requests  you  to  make  an  unfavorable  report  on  this  bill. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

A.  Lucas  &  Sons. 
By  Hugo  Lucas, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


[A.  Magnus  Sons  Company,  hops,  malt,  and  brewers'  supplies.] 

Chicago,  February  20,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Labor, 

iiousc  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  there  is  now  before  you  for  consideration  a 
bill  known  as  the  "eight-hour  bill."     We  wish  to  place  ourselves  on  record  as 
protesting  against  the  passage  of  same.    We  believe  it  unnecessary  to  give  our 
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reasons  in  detail,  as  no  doubt  tbe  matter  has  been  fully  argued  before  your  com- 
mittee. 
Trusting  that  this  letter  may  meet  with  your  consideration,  we  remain 
Yours,  respectfully, 

A.  Magnus  Sons  CJompany. 
By  J.  W.  Kasten. 


MINNESOTA  BUILDERS*  EXCHANGE. 

Resolved,  By  the  Minnesota  State  Association  of  Builders'  Exchanges,  the 
membership  of  which  consists  of  589  firms  engaged  in  the  building  contracting 
business  and  as  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  building  material  in  fifty  cities 
and  towns  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  respectfully  ask  the  honorable  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress  to  oppose  the  enactment  of  the  measure  now 
pending 'before  Congress  of  the  United  States  known  as  the  "eight-hour  bill," 
or  of  any  like  measure  that  may  be  introduced. 

The  question  of  the  hours  of  labor  should,  we  believe,  be  left  to  those  directly 
interested  to  decide. 

The  enactment  of  this  class  of  legislation  is  sought  only  by  an  organization 
which,  allowing  all  its  claims,  represents  but  one-tenth  of  the  wage-earners  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  desired  by  employers  nor  by  that  vast  army  of  work- 
ing men  who  are  not  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  organization  referred  to,  and 
until  such  time  as  it  is  desired  by  at  least  a  majority  of  those  who  would  be 
affected,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  favorably  consider  its  enactment. 

legislation  of  this  class  is  not  In  keeping  with  the  principle  of  this  Govern- 
ment. It  does  not  belong  on  the  statute  books  and  would,  if  it  were  enacted,  be 
an  injustice  to  the  90  per  cent  of  workingmen  and  practically  all  of  the  employ- 
ers of  the  country  who  desire  to  be  left  free  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  to  them  in  their  several  callings. 


[Murray  &  Tregurtha  Company,  launches  and  engines.] 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  March  2Ji,  J908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  We  believe  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill,  now  before  your  com- 
mittee, if  passed  will  severely  handicap  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries throughout  the  country,  and  we  urge  you  to  vote  against  it. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Murray  &  Tregurtha  Co. 


[Minneapolis   Bedding   Company.] 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  U,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  ReprcsentativeSy  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  notice  there  is  a  bill  before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Gardner,  which  is  H.  R.  15G51,  which  seems  to  me  would 
be  very  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  to  the 
majority  of  the  laborers. 

We  are  personally  manufacturing  iron  beds  for  the  Government.  While  the 
volume  of  business  that  we  have  done  the  past  year  amounts  to  about  $50,000, 
we  would  be  compelled  to  decline  to  bid  for  Government  business  if  we  were 
compelled  to  work  our  factory  but  eight  hours,  as  the  amount  of  the  Govern- 
ment business  is  very  small  compared  with  our  total  volume.  Our  objections 
are — 

First.  That  the  most  of  labor  had  rather  earn  more  money  and  work  more 
hours. 

Second.  That  the  factory  that  is  now  doing  Government  business  must  com- 
pete in  hours  of  labor  and  wages  with  its  neighbors  who  are  not  bidding  for 
Government  business. 

Third.  Ninety  per  cent  of  our  own  men  are  not  union  men  and  realize  that 
shorter  hours  means  shorter  pay  in  the  long  run. 
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Fourth.  We  are  just  endeavoring  to  get  some  foreign  business  and  feel  that 
any  law  shortening  hours  of  labor  will  at  the  present  time  act  as  a  great  hin- 
drance in  our  competition  for  the  world's  marltet. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Minneapolis  Bedding  Company, 
C.  M.  Way,  President. 


[Monongahela  Tube  Company.] 

PiTTSBUBO,  Pa.,  February  19,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardneb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C 
Deab  Sib:  We  understand  that  a  bill  has  been  introduced  recently  (H.  R. 
15651)  providing  for  an  eight-hour  law. 

As  manufacturers  and  employers  of  labor  we  wish  to  enter  a  protest  against 
the  passage  of  legislation  of  this  nature,  as  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  such  laws 
are  not  only  inimical  to  employers  of  labor,  but  are  equally  so  to  the  employee. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

MONONOAHELA    TXJBE    COMPANY, 

Hugh  H.  Davis, 

Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 


Tbenton,  N.  J.,  March  9,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gabdneb, 

Deab  Sib  :  I  wish  to  enter  my  earnest  protest  against  the  eight-hour  law  now 
before  your  committee,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  closing 
our  half-closed  factories  and  utterly  paralyze  business  of  all  Icinds  except  the 
sheriff's  and  that  of  criminal  lawyers. 

Yours,  truly,  William  Mills, 

Carpenter  and  Builder, 


[McLoughlin  Brothers,  publishers.] 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  25,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardneb, 

Member  Ilouse  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  W^e  learn  with  the  greatest  regret  that  H.  R.  15651,  providing  for  an 
eight-hour  law,  much  lilvc  the  defeateii  bills  of  last  session,  is  being  rushed  to 
passage  without  adequate  consideration  and  with  but  a  perfunctory  hearing. 

We  protest  against  the  passage  of  this  bill,  or  of  any  bill  providing  for  a  worlc- 
ing  day  of  eight  hours. 

We  have  had  opportunity  for  observing  the  effect  of  a  working  day  of  eight 
hours,  both  on  men  and  on  production,  and  can  testify  from  such  observation 
that  its  inauguration  means  ruin  both  for  employee  and  employer. 

Moreover,  have  we  not  had  enough  of  drastic,  ill-considered,  erratic  laws 
already? 

Can  any  lawmakers  exi)ect  employers  to  employ  help  and  pay  wages  in  these 
times,  while  at  the  instigation  of  theorists,  socialists,  labor  leaders,  etc.,  they 
proceed  to  abuse  their  high  offices  by  passing  sucli  laws  as  this,  and  by  such 
methods? 

Very  truly,  yours,  McIx)ughlin  Bros. 


[Minneapolis  Brick  and  Tile  Companj'.] 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  April  10,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  write  you  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  labor  to  say 
that  we  consider  that  it  would  be  a  great  calamity  to  the  industries  of  this  coun- 
try should  the  eight-hour  bill  now  before  your  committee  pass. 

First,  the  Government  should  never  be  hampered  by  any  red-tape  or  class- 
legislation  laws.     In  purchasing  supplies  of  any  kind  it  always  leads  to  corrup- 
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tion.  Again,  we  believe  that  the  laborer  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
mutually  agreeing  with  the  employer  as  to  the  hours  of  labor;  we  do  uot  t>elieve 
in  the  idea  of  allowing  any  union  representing  a  class  to  dictate  or  manage  the 
business  of  another  class. 

In  closing,  may  we  request  that  this  protest  be  made  part  of  the  printed  rec- 
ord of  the  hearing  of  the  bill. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

MiNNEAPOIJK    KhICK    AND   TiLE   CO., 

Ira    C.    Jones,    Manager. 


I  International  AKsoclation  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  I'nited  States 

and  Canada.] 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  yipril  7,  J 908. 
lion.  John  J.  Gardner, 

HonHC  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Sir:  As  a  representative  of  the  International  Master  House  I*:iiiiters 
and  Dec-orators'  Association  of  the  I'nited  States  and  Canada.  I  desire  to  prot«*st 
agahist  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  bill.  1  de.in  it  inexiK^dient,  innvise,  and 
pernicious,  and  against  the  best  interests  of  the  manufacturers  and  mechanics 
of  this  country.  Such  a  law  would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the  progress  and 
efficiency  of  many  of  the  departments  of  the  Government,  cumbersome  and  ex- 
pensive in  its  application,  causing  greater  taxation  upon  Its  i>eople,  and  creating 
and  compelling  emi)loyers  to  influence  and  encourage  the  Importation  of  unde- 
sirable Immigrants  to  supply  the  demands  at  times,  and  working  out  a  hardship 
when  a  stringency  exists.  Again  I  wish  to  protest  in  the  strongest  possible 
manner  against  this  class  legislation,  and  I  request  this  communication  be  made 
part  of  the  printed. records  of  the  case. 

Yours,  resi>ectfully, 

Saml.  J.  Brown,  Viee-P resident. 


[Employers'  Association  of  Massachusetts.] 

Boston,  April  .'/,  lliOS. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner.  M.  C., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  Inclose  herewith  the  objections  to  H.  R.  15051  of  the 
Employers*  Asstx^latlon  of  Massachusetts,  comprising  some  5,(K)0  manufacturers, 
and  other  employers  of  labor,  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  all  either  active 
members  or  allied  with  It  for  purposes  of  mutual  Interests  In  their  Individual 
activities. 

The  objections  given  ought  to  receive  the  consideration  of  the  committee  of 
which  you  are  chairman,  and  I  have  no  doubt  It  will. 

The  executive  committee  of  this  association  respectfully  request  that  the  ob- 
jections be  made  a  part  of  the  record  and  i)rlnted  In  the  reix)rt  of  your  com- 
mittee. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours,  respectfully,  Albion  B.  Pease,  Seeretarg. 


Bill  II.  U.  15651. — A  bill  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States  or  for  any  Territory, 
or  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  embodies  many  novelties  not  heretofore  to  be  found  in  the  Congres- 
sional eight-hour  legislation,  and  is  far  more  drastic  In  its  terms  than  acts  of 
1S!)2.  chapter  ;?52.  and  the  prior  enactment  of  Itevlsed  Statutes,  section  3738. 

].  The  most  striking  novelty  consists  In  providing  a  penalty  to  be  made  a 
part  of  each  contract,  which  Is  to  be  withheld  by  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment when  any  violation  of  the  eight-hour  law,  either  by  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor, is  reported. 

The  contractor  who  is  aggrieved  by  this  withholding  must  then  himself  Insti- 
tute proceedings  before  the  departmental  head,  with  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Claims,  and  all  this  Is  to  be  In  addition  to  the  criminal  penalties  pro- 
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vltlcMl  by  acts  of  181)2,  ehai)ter  352,  section  2,  which  is  not  repealed  by  the  pro- 
iwsed  bill.  Moreover,  this  penalty  is  to  be  visited  uiK)n  the  contractor  irrespec- 
tive of  intentional  wrongdoing  on  his  i)art,  and  he  is  thns  virtnally  made  an 
insurer  of  the  conduct  of  his  subcontractors  and  laborers. 

The  act  of  1892  visits  the  criminal  penalty  only  upon  the  individual  who  inten- 
tionally violates  the  statute,  but  his  proi)08ed  measure  penalizes  the  innw^ent 
contractor  for  the  act  of  a  subcontractor  If  the  latter,  unknown  to  his  inMncipal, 
even  permits  a  zealous  employee  to  work  for  more  than  eight  hours. 

Perhai)s  the  harshest  feature  of  the  bill  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  executive 
officers  of  the  Government  are  turned  thereby  into  quasi-judicial  functionaries, 
whose  decision  is  prima  facie  binding  and  the  burden  of  seeking  relief  from 
an  incorrect  determination  of  the  questions  involved  by  a  departmental  agent 
is  placed  upon  the  unfortunate  contractor.  Under  the  acts  of  1892  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  officers  to  proceed  against  a  contractor  in  the  crim- 
inal courts  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  law,  but.  in  addition  to  that,  this  bill 
makes  it  compulsory  upon  the  person  who  has  the  duty  of  approving  the  pay- 
ments of  money  under  the  contract  to  collect  the  nominated  penalty  by  with- 
holding the  amount  thereof.  This  is  to  be  done  ex  parte,  without  any  opportun- 
ity for  the  contractor  to  l)e  heard,  and  the  officer  is  absolutely  without  discretion 
In  the  matter.  Upon  the  coming  in  of  the  report  of  a  violation  of  the  law  he 
is  required  to  collect  the  penalty  by  withholding  the  amount.  After  that  an 
innocent  contractor  must  set  in  motion  a  complicated  and  expensire  procedure 
for  collecting  the  sum  so  withheld. 

The  bill  is  dealing  with  what  is,  by  virtue  of  acts  of  1802,  chapter  35,  a  crimi- 
nal offense.  It  is  merely  creating  a  new  and  additional  penalty  for  an  existing 
crime,  and  yet  by  its  terms  it  reverses  all  known  principles  of  our  criminal 
Jurisprudence,  for  it  provides  in  effect  that  the  contractor  shall  be  presumed 
guilty  until  he  has  proved  himself  innocent  and  that  the  burden  shall  be  upon 
the  person  accused  to  establish  his  rectitude. 

"Any  officer  or  person  designated  as  inspector  *  ♦  ♦  shall,  upon  observa- 
tion or  Investigation,  forthwith  report  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  United 
States  ♦  ♦  ♦  all  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  *  *  *  and  the 
amount  of  the  penalties  imposed  according  to  the  stipulation  in  such  contract 
shall  be  directed  to  be  withheld  by  the  officer  or  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  approve  the  payment  of  the  moneys  due  under  such  contract,  whether  the 
violation  •  ♦  *  is  by  the  contractor  or  subcontractor." — II.  U.  15651,  p.  2, 
lines  5  to  22. 

In  other  words,  first  fine  the  contractor  and  afterwards  find  out  if  he  is  inno- 
cent. Truly  a  new  exposition  of  the  maxim  "  Shoot  first  and  ask  questions 
afterwards,"  or,  rather,  it  may  be  described  as  a  revei-sion  of  what  was  known 
in  the  fifteenth  century  as  "  Devon  law,"  whereby  in  savage  parts  of  England  a 
criminal  might  be  hanged  without  a  hearing  and  an  elaborate  mockery  of  a 
ceremony  instituted  after  the  death  to  try  out  the  facts  in  issue. 

A  proposition  that  we  place  in  the  hands  of  executive  departmental  officials 
the  power  to  enforce  criminal  or  quasi  criminal  penalties  of  their  own  volition 
without  the  semblance  of  a  hearing  is  a  novelty  in  American  jurisprudence.  The 
penalties  which  may  be  imposed  by  acts  of  1892,  chapter  352,  are  severe.  To 
subject  contractors  to  further  punishment  of  the  drastic  character  proposed  by 
this  bill,  and  in  addition  to  make  them  liable  not  only  for  their  own  intentional 
misconduct  as  heretofore,  but  as  insurers  for  the  actions  of  others,  and  to  cause 
them  to  suffer  vicariously,  is  to  place  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  a  single  class  of 
citizens  in  our  community. 

2.  Another  novelty  in  the  proposed  bill  is  to  be  seen  in  this :  That  prior  legis- 
lation along  these  lines  has  limited  the  class  amenable  to  similar  penalties  to 
those  engaged  upon  **  public  works  "  of  the  United  States,  while  the  new  meas- 
ure contains  no  such  limitation,  but  makes  all  persons  having  contracts  of  any 
sort  with  the  Government  whose  performance  involves  the  use  of  laborers  or 
mechanics  liable  to  these  punitive  enactments.  (See  United  States  v.  Ollinger, 
55  Fed.  Rep.,  959.) 

3.  The  extension  of  the  punitive  provisions  of  this  class  of  legislation  to  all 
contracts  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  Territories  may  well  be  a  source  of  great 
hardship  to  many  citizens.  Conditions  of  employment  and  industry  are  so 
diverse  in  the  various  outlying  Territories  of  our  nation  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
wise  for  Congress  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  the  hours  of  labor 
which  may  be  made  therein. 
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[Mankato  Sidewalk  Company.] 

Mankato,  Minn.,  April  IS,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  an  employer  of  labor  and  contractor  is  a  small  way  and  as  a 
soldier,  citizen,  and  voter,  allow  me  to  enter  my  protest  to  yourself  and  to  the 
committee  of  Congressmen  having  in  charge  the  eight-hour  bill.  I  am  opposed 
to  making  eight  hours  the  length  of  a  day's  work  I  am  opposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment requiring  of  contractors  doing  Government  work  that  they  be  required  to 
limit  their  working  day  for  their  help  to  eight  hours.  Such  a  law  will,  in  my 
opinion,  cost  the  Government  many  dollars  and  do  the  laborer  no  good. 

I  request  that  this,  my  humble  protest,  be  made  a  part  of  the  printed  records 
of  your  hearings  on  this  bill. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

E.   D.   WiLMOT. 


[William  E.  Minor,  M.  D.] 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  21,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  M.  C,  Washington,  D,  C, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Gardner:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  bill  limiting  the 
hours  of  daily  labor  in  the  United  States,  etc.,  with  which  bill  you  are  quite 
familiar,  and  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  you,  earnestly  hoping  that  this 
bill  will  not  be  favorably  reported  by  your  committee. 

I  have  thoroughly  digested  the  contents  of  the  same,  and  many  of  our  good 
citizens  have  done  likewise,  and  in  writing  you  my  sentiments  I  am  expressing 
the  sentiments  of  these  gentlemen,  believing  that  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  our 
Goverjiment  that  this  bill  be  defeated. 

Hoping  that  our  views  will  meet  your  favorable  consideration,  and  thanking 
you  for  any  consideration,  I  beg  to  remain. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  W.  E.  Minor. 


[Mcintosh,  Seymour  &  Co.,  steam  engines.] 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  February  19,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  hope  you  will  oppose  the  eight-hour  bill  which  is  now  before 
Congress,  as  special  legislation,  it  seems  to  us,  is  too  plentiful  now.  It  seems  to 
us  radically  wrong  that  any  law  should  be  passed  that  cuts  off  any  man  from 
working  as  many  hours  as  he  sees  fit.  Any  such  bill  as  that  if  passed  would 
shut  us  off  from  dealing  with  the  Government. 

It  seems  to  us  radically  wrong  as  a  general  principle  In  the  United  States 
that  the  capitalist  and  the  small  proiierty  holder,  like  the  farmer  and  others, 
has 'the  privilege  of  working  as  many  hours  as  he  wants  to,  but  the  laboring 
man,  who  needs  to  work  the  most  hours,  if  there  is  any  difference  at  all,  is  to  be 
limited  to  only  eight. 

Yours,  truly,  McIntosii,  Seymour  &  Co. 


[Modern  Steel  Structural  Company.] 

Waukesha,  Wis.,  February  22,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee, 

Capitol  Building,  WasJUngton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  Just  learned  that  there  is  before  your  committee  a  pro- 
posed bill  providing  In  substance  that  Government  work  be  done  under  an 
eight-hour  labor  rule. 

It  is  certainly  our  hope  that  you  can  appreciate  the  iiiadvisability  of  any  such 
bill  as  this  in  connection  with  structural  material  for  buildings,  bridges,  electric 
cranes,  or  anything  of  that  sort  that  might  be  required  in  our  line. 
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We  want  to  bid  on  this  kind  of  work  and  believe  that  the  Government  wants 
us  to.  It  would  be  practically  impossible  for  us  to  do  so  if  we  were  required  to 
permit  our  men  to  work  only  eight  hours  per  day  on  such  work.  It  would  be 
almost  a  physical  impossibility  to  keep  such  work  separate  in  our  shop  and 
would  result  in  our  having  to  decline  to  enter  into  competition  for  this  kind  of 
work.  We  call  your  attention  to  this  and  hope  that  you  may  see  the  unreason- 
able demands  of  the  bill  in  question,  and  we  respectfully  solicit  your  effort  in 
turning  it  down. 

Yours,  truly,  Modebit  Steel  Stbuctueal  Co., 

By  R.  H.  Simpson. 


[Mortod  Manufacturing  Company.] 

Muskegon  Heights,  Mich.,  February  Bl/1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib  :  My  attention  has  been  called  to  your  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  16651), 
a  bill  to  restrict  the  number  of  hours  which  an  employer  may  be  permitted  to 
work  on  a  Government  contract. 

I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  company  with  which  I  am  associated  has 
filled  quite  a  number  of  contracts  for  special  machinery  to  the  United  States 
Government,  and  we  anticipate  a  number  of  additional  orders  in  the  near  future. 
Our  works  are  operated  on  a  ten-hour  basis — ^that  is,  with  the  exception  of 
Saturdays,  when  one  week  we  shut  down  at  4.30  and  each  alternating  week  we 
shut  down  at  12  o'clock  noon.  As  I  understand  the  contents  of  this  bill,  should 
we  secure  an  order  for  machinery  for  the  United  States  Government  we  could 
not  employ  any  of  our  mechanics  on  this  contract  more  than  eight  consecutive 
hours  in  each  twenty-four ;  In  other  words,  the  mechanics  who  are  working  on 
this  contract,  after  working  eight  hours,  we  would  have  to  order  them  to  go 
home  or  shift  them  onto  other  work  in  some  way  as  best  we  could.  We  think 
with  a  little  consideration  that  you  will  understand  the  amount  of  confusion  and 
expense  a  bill  of  this  kind  would  make,  If  once  It  becomes  a  law,  In  any  Institu- 
tion that  is  fortunate  in  securing  an  occasional  order  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  special  machinery,  and  the  loss  and  confusion  to  the  workmen  would 
offset  any  gain  which  they  might  attain  thereby  should  the  Government  restrict 
the  number  of  hours  that  a  man  may  work  In  the  manner  Indicated  by  this  bill. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  give  the  points  brought  out  your  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Wm.  ^Rowan,  Jr. 

[Monitor  Drill   Company.] 

.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  20,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  WasJnngion,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  that  there  is  an  eight-hour  bill  before  Congress. 
While  not  as  drastic  as  the  last  one,  still  a  bill  affecting  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  to  contract  their  time  and  at  the  same  time  limiting  the  rights  of  Other 
American  citizens  of  purchasing  such  time.  While  we  are  not  certain  that  It 
would  be  unconstitutional,  we  believe  it  to  be  un-American  and  starting  a  very, 
very  bad  line  of  legislation,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  there  will  be  no  legisla- 
tion of  any  kind  along  this  line. 

Very  truly,  yours.  Monitor  Drill  Company, 

By  E.  R.  Beeman,  Vice-President, 


[The  Monarcn  Brass  Company.] 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  22,  l'^ 
Mr.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  bos  leave  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  elght-hc 
which  Is  now  under  consideration  by  your  committee,  for  th**  *»'»«-^"  t 
passage  of  this  bill  would  surely  cause  a  great  hardship  to 
are  furnishing  material  to  the  Government,  and  will  certal 
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other  concerns  wUo  are  furnisliiug  supplies,  etc.,  wblcli  enter  iutv  material  to  Ik^ 
furnished  to  the  Government. 

We  til  ink  that  the  enactment  of  such  bill  will  ultimately  be  the  ca»i«»»  of  great 
embarrassment  to  all  manufacturers  in  general. 

Hoping  that  you  will  gi^e  this  your  favorable  cousideratiou,  we  l>eg  to  renmiii,. 
Yours,  truly. 

The  Monakc  II  I^rass  Co., 
A.  S.  Dkutsch.  Treasurer, 


[The  Meridian  Life  and  Trust  Company  of  Indiana.] 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Fvhrunrii  It),  U)i)s. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Uouhv  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  /).  C, 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  just  come  to  my  knowlwlge  that  a  new  ei;:ht-honr  bill, 
known  as  H.  R.  ]5()r)l,  has  l)een  introduced  by  you  and  that  a  hearing  is  to  l>e 
had  immediately  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  ("ommitteo  on  I^abor. 

As  an  employer  of  labor  during  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  and  largely 
Interested  in  the  employment  of  mechanical  labor  at  iiresent,  I  wish  to  most 
earnestly  object  and  protest  against  the  passiige  of  any  general  eight-hour 
labor  law.  I  should  be  glad  to  appear  before  the  sul>conimittee  in  opposition  to 
such  legislation,  but  having  recently  returned  from  Washington,  I  am  unable 
to  be  there  at  this  time.  It  is  my  opinion,  however,  which  I  will  take  this  oi>- 
jwrtunlty  to  express  to  you  as  chairman  of  that  committee,  that  the  present  bur- 
dens of  the  manufacturing  Interests  of  the  country  and  employers  in  general 
are  quite  sufficient  without  adding  the  further  burden  of  an  eight-hour  law, 
thereby  reducing  the  value  and  prcxluctive  capacity  of  manufacturing  plants 
from  10  to  20  per  cent.  And  I  would  further  suggest  for  your  consideration 
that  when  the  country  is  able  and  ready  to  accept  eight  hours  for  a  day's  labor 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  change  by  any  arbitrary  legislation. 
The  tendency  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  is  manifest  throughout  the  country, 
and  we  are  moving  in  thaf  direction  with  sufficient  rapidity  for  tlie  general 
good  of  the  country.     I  beg  to  remain, 

Respectfully,  yours,  Arthtr  Jordan. 


[The   Miohij?an   Stove   (^onipanj'.J 

Detroit,  Mich.,  February  19,  J  90S. 
Hon.  John  J., Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  call  your  attention  to  your  eight-hour  bill,  H.  R.  I.VJol, 
which  I  understand  is  identical  wath  the  McComas  and  Hitt  bills,  presente<l  in 
the  Fifty-seventh  and  Plfty-elghth  Congresses.  I  know  of  these,  as  I  ai)peared 
before  the  committee,  giving  my  reasons  for  opposing  an  eight-hour  law.  They 
are  these : 

A  nmnufacturer  will  be  greatly  Interfered  with  in  the  cost  of  his  production 
with  an  eight-hour  law,*  as  it  means  a  difference  of  20  i)er  cent  and  a  tendency 
to  decrease  the  cost  by  re<iuclng  wages.  I  am  one  who  believes  In  employees 
getting  good  wages.  I  know  our  present  costs  would  not  stand  this  difference 
of  20  per  cent,  which  would  be  the  effect  of  an  eight-hour  law  versus  ten  hour. 

I  think  a  compromise  should  be  made,  which  would  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
labor  Interests,  and  I  believe  they  would  consent  to  It,  although  I  know  they  are 
verj'  strong  for  the  eight-hour  law.  by  having  a  nine-hour  law.  This  would  be 
dividing  the  difference.  I  hoi)e  this  may  be  taken  Into  consideration  and  this 
compromise  effected. 

A  half  loaf  is  better  than  none,  and  this  might  lead  later  to  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  hours,  but  I  do  not  think  the  time  is  opportune  now  for  such  a  radical 
change  as  re<iucing  the  hours  of  labor  20  i)er  cent. 

I  trust  you  will  give  this  letter  consideration  and  that  It  may  meet  with  your 
approval. 

I  am  writing  our  Members  In  Congress  asking  them  to  give  consideration  to 
this  cpiestlon  along  the  lines  I  have  written  you. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Georcse  H.  Barbour, 

First  Vier- President  and  General  Manager, 
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[Mead-MorrisoD  Manufacturing  Company,  hoisting  engines.] 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  21,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  believe  that  the  (Gardner  eiKht-hoiir  bill  uow  before  yonr  com- 
mittee, if  passed,  will  severely  haiulicap  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries throughout  the  country  and  we  urge  you  to  vote  against  it.    The  pros-  ' 
perlty  of  the  laboring  man  depends  ui)on  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturer. 
Yours,  truly, 

Mead-Morrison  Mfg.  Co., 


[Munson  Brothers  Company,  flour,  corn,  and  feed  mill  machinery.] 

I'tica,  X.  Y.,  Fehruary  18,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner. 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committer, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  enter  our  i)rotest  against  the  eight-hour  bill,  which  is 
to  have  a  hearing  at  once.  The  manufacturing  interests  are  having  it  hard 
enough  just  now  without  additional  burdens. 

Yours,  truly,  Munson  Bros.  Co., 

E.  L.  Munson. 


[Michigan  Bolt  and  Nut  Works.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  2,  1908. 
Hon.  Edwin  Denbv,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  A  great  many  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  some- 
what disturbed  over  the  persistency  with  which  the  labor  unions  are  trying  to 
get  the  United  States  Government  to  establish  an  eight-hour  day  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  eventuate  in  compelling  manufacturers  everywhere  throughout  the 
United  States  to  adopt  a  similar  day. 

The  country  is  far  from  ripe  for  a  movement  of  tills  kind,  and  the  Immediate 
results,  if  the  law  was  adoi)ted,  would  simply  be  to  force  the  United  States 
Government  to  do  its  own  work  or  throw  it  in  the  hands  of  a  few  manufac- 
turers who  would  be  willing  to  do  that  kind  of  work  exclusively.  The  Inevit- 
able result  would  be  that  the  Government  would  pay  very  much  higher  prices 
for  all  of  its  products. 

Nobody  is  urging  this  uiovemeut  but  labor  unions  through  their  headquarters. 
They  are  not  doing  it  from  any  philanthropic  motives,  but  for  purely  selfish 
ones,  because  they  believe  they  will  get  as  much  money  for  less  work  or  more 
money  for  the  same  work.  In  other  words,  they  are  trying  to  get  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  their  assistance  in  boosting  their  wages. 

We  beg  to  submit  that  this  would  be  class  legislation,  pure  and  simple,  and 
we  do  not  know  whether  the  Ro-called  Gardner  bill  will  escape  from  committee 
and  appear  on  the  floor  of  the  House  or  not;  but  if  it  does,  we  trust  you  will  use 
every  effort  to  see  that  It  Is  ])r()mi)tly  sent  to  the  hospital  or  the  cemetery. 

We  have  the  honor  to  remain. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Michigan  Bolt  and  Nut  W^orks, 
E.  T.  Gilbert,  Treasurer. 


[The  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works.] 

New  York,  February  21,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:     We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  eight-hour  bill,  H.  li 
15651,  inasmuch  as  it  Is  an  improper  and  injudicious  measure. 
Respectfully, 

The  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works, 
Max  Goebel,  Secretary, 
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[Moran  &  Hastings  Manufacturing  Company,  gas,  electric,  and  combination  flztnres.] 

Chicago,  February  20,  1908. 
J.  J.  Gabdneb,  M.  Cm 

House  of  Representatives t  Washington,  D.  0. 
Deab  Sir:  We  note  that  you  are  a  member  of  the  House  Labor  Committee, 
and  in  this  connection  we  wish  to  urge  you  as  strongly  as  possible  against  the 
passage  of  House  bill  No.  15651,  entitled  *'  Gardner  eight-hour  bill."  We  feel 
that  this  will  be  a  very  serious  embarrassment  to  all  business  Industries  of  this 
country.  Thousands  of  plants  whose  products  are  intended  partly  or  wholly 
for  the  Grovemment  will  be  put  out  of  business.  We  could  not  bid  on  Govern- 
ment work. 

We  consider  it  would  be  legislating  hours  of  labor  Into  private  enterprises 
which  can  not  be  properly  governed  by  any  such  means. 

At  this  time,  when  all  manufacturers  are  doing  their  very  best  to  keep  em- 
ployed the  men  that  they  now  have,  any  such  bill  would  most  seriously  em- 
barrass, financially  and  otherwise,  their  business,  and  we  particularly  urge 
you  to  vote  against  this  bill. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Moban  &  Hastings  Mfg.  Co., 

Per  F.  HoBTON. 


[Milwaukee  Brass  Manufacturing  Company.] 

Milwaukee,  February  21,  1908, 
Mr.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  Bubcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  Understanding  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  is  before  your 
honorable  body  for  consideration  and  a  hearing,  we  beg  to  earnestly  protest 
against  your  reporting  same  favorably  to  Committee  on  Labor,  and  respectfully 
request  that  you  do  all  you  can  to  counteract  legislation  of  this  nature. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Milwaukee  Bbass  Mfg.  Co., 
Henby  O.  Van  Bweyk,  Secretary. 


[Murphy  Iron  Works.] 

Detboit,  Mich.,  February  21,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Deab  Sib  :  Our  attention  has  been  called  by  the  dally  papers  to  the  Gardner 
eight-hour  bill,  and  we  wish  to  add  our  emphatic  protest  to  such  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

It  Is  not  wanton  opposition  to  anything  that  would  benefit  the  laboring  man 
that  dictates  the  prosent  attitude  of  employers  toward  the  eiffht-hour  work  day. 
If  a  proportionate  Increase  in  efficiency  could  be  assured  or  even  reasonably 
exi)ected,  the  employers  of  this  country,  in  our  opinion,  would  welcome  an 
eight-hour  day.  The  whole  tendency  of  organized  labor  is  not  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  individual  laborer,  but  rather  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
daily  output  in  order  that  there  may  be  "  more  work  to  go  around."  The 
result  Is  that  this  constantly  decreasing,  or  at  best  stationary,  efficiency  com- 
bined with  the  reduction  in  the  iiours  of  labor,  so  enhance  the  cost  of  production 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  of  labor  suffer  a  very  large  reduction, 
and  we  have  one  very  inii>ortant  factor  of  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living. 

To  restrict  all  Government  contractors  to  the  eight-hour  day  must  of  necessity 
deter  many  persons  from  bidding,  for  the  reason  that  it  Is  impossilile  to  nm  a 
manufacturing  plant  on  one  time  standard  for  one  job  and  another  for  all  other 
jobs.  As  a*  result  the  Government  must  pay  for  more  and  receive  in  return  in- 
ferior commodities  and  service. 

Another  important  consideration  arguing  strongly  against  such  legislation  is 
to  be  found  just  now  in  industrial  conditions.  This  is  no  time  to  agitate  ques- 
tions which  have  a  tendency  to  still  further  affect  adversely  the  emi)loyment  of 
labor  and  the  markets. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  your  committee  will  report  adversely  on  the  eight- 
hour  bill. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Chester  M.  Culveb. 
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[Murphy  Chair  Company.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  2,  1908. 
Hon.  Edwin  Denbt, 

House  of  Representatives t  Washingtofit  D.  C. 
Deab  Sih  :  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  House  bill  15651,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey,  and  referred  to  CJommlttee  on  Labor.  We  have 
given  this  subject  considerable  thought,  and  it  is  our  judgment  that  if  such  a 
bill  should  become  law  that  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  would  suffer  seri- 
ously. We  feel  that  it  is  to  our  Interest  that  the  bill  should  be  defeated,  and 
would  ask  you  to  oppose  it  If  you  can  consistently  do  so. 

Any  service  that  you  can  render  in  that  direction  will  be  very  greatly  ap- 
preciated by 

Yours,  very  truly.  Murphy  Chair  Company, 

M.  J.  Murphy,  President. 


[McCoy-Rodgers  Jewelry  Company.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Fehruary  26, 1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee^  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sib:  I  wish  to  respectfully  register  a  protest  against  the  passage  of 
that  eight-hour  bill   (H.  R.  15651)  now  before  Congress.     In  the  last  four  or 
five  years  there  have  not  been  enough  men  to  do  the  work  of  this  country,  and 
if  you  cut  down  their  working  time  you  make  this  condition  worse. 

I  have  to  work  more  than  nine  hours  every  day,  so  most  every  man  in  busi- 
ness for  himself,  and  any  man  who  sells  his  labor  by  the  day  should  be  willing 
to  give,  for  a  living,  at  least  nine  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 

Men  do  not  average  more  than  nine  hours  at  sleep,  and  six  hours  a  day  In 
Idleness  ought  to  be  enough  for  any  man. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  C.  McCoy. 


[The  Robert  Mitchell  Furniture  Company.] 

Cincinnati,  March  4f  1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  We  note  that  you  have  under  consideration  the  Gardner  eight- 
hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651). 

We  wish  to  enter  a  protest  against  this  bill,  deeming  it  very  injurious,  if  not 
fatal  to  our  business.  You  can  readily  see  that  cutting  down  the  hours  of  labor 
and  fixing  thom  to  eight  hours  would  minimize  our  capacity.  It  would  make 
it  impossible  for  us  to  take  short-time  contracts  and  would  cause  us  heavy  losses 
caused  by  delay  on  contracts  with  a  penalty  clause. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  for  our  objection  to  this  bill  and  we 
trust  you  will  give  this  matter  the  careful  investigation  which  it  deserves,  and 
not  allow  same  to  be  passed,  as  it  will  be  fatal  to  the  best  Interests  of  all  manu- 
facturers. 

Yours,  very  truly,  The  Robert  Mitchell  Furniture  Co., 

Per  W.  L.  Mitchell. 


[Mahoning  Lamp  Factory.  1 

Warren,  Ohio,  March  2,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  of  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  are  very  much  concerned  regarding  H.  R.  15C51,  pertaining  to 
the  eight-hour  feature. 

If  this  bill  should  pass  and  become  a  law,  it  would  work  a  hardship  on  the 
incandescent-lamp  manufacturers  which  we  believe  our  friends  in  Washington 
are  at  present  unable  to  comprehend. 
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We  trust  that  you  will  consider  the  manufacturer  in  this  work,  as  well  as 
the  laboring  man. 

We  shall  look  forward  with  considerable  anxiety  until  we  know  that  this 
bill  has  not  passed. 

We  trust  we  may  depend  uiion  you  to  be  our  friend  in  this  matter. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Mahoning  Lamp  Works, 
Glenn  C.  Webster,  Manager. 


[Missouri  Malleable  Iron  Company.] 

East  St.  TiOUis,  III.,  February  26,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  G. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  bill  H.  R.  15651,  introduced  by 
you,  which,  as  we  understand,  is  a  bill  which  proposes  to  establish  the  eight- 
hour  day  in  practically  all  lines  of  industry. 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  voicing  our  protest  against  such  a 
measure.  In  our  particular  line,  the  manufacture  of  malleable-iron  castings, 
it  would  entail  a  considerable  hardship,  as  it  would  make  the  working  hours 
for  molding  entirely  too  short.  The  molder  is  forced  to  consume  a  certain 
amount  of  time  in  preparing  his  sand,  getting  ready  to  ix)ur  off  his  castings, 
pouring  them  off,  and  other  operations,  which  consume  about  two  hours*  time 
per  day,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  molds  he  puts  up.  With  the  usual  ten- 
hour  day,  this  cuts  his  actual  time  during  which  he  works  at  his  trade  down 
to  eight  hours,  and 'if  the  eight-hour  law  is  enforced  it  would  cut  the  time 
down  to  six  hours,  and  of  course  result  in  a  material  increase  in  cost  of 
production  of  our  product.  Then,  on  general  lines,  we  are  opposed  to  a  move- 
ment of  this  kind,  as  the  problem  in  this  country,  under  normal  conditions, 
is  to  secure  enough  labor  to  perform  the  work  waiting  to  be  performed,  and 
except  during  times  of  depression,  such  as  the  present,  there  is  a  job  waiting 
for  every  man  who  honestly  desires  work. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  you  can  see  your  way  clear  not  to  urge  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Missouri  Malleable  Iron   Co., 

F.  H  NULSEN,  President  and  General  Manager. 


[W.  B.  Mershon  &  Co.,  band  sawing  machinery.] 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  February  25,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour 
law.  It  would  tend  to  strengthen  the  grip  of  the  labor  unions  on  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  our  country  and  would  also  give  further  advantage  to 
this  union  of  laboring  men  and  their  efforts  to  intimidate,  coerce,  and  injure 
the  large  majority  of  nonunion  labor. 

We  are  not  in  sympathy  with  this  union-labor  measure. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

W.  B.  Mershon  &  CJo., 

W.  B.  Mershon,   Vice-President, 


[The  McMyler  Manufacturing  Company.] 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  27,  J908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  note  that  you  have  introduced  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives House  bill  No.  15051,  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  hours  on  all 
Government  work  of  every  kind  and  description. 
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We  desire  to  register  with  you'  a  most  decided  and  empliatic  objection  to  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  ' 

We  can  not  understand  how  the  majority  of  the  manufacturers  and  con- 
tractors will  be  able  to  do  Government  work  at  all,  or  even  figure  on  same  if 
this  bill  should  be  allowed  to  become  a  law.  It  would  certainly  be  impossible 
for  the  average  manufacturer  to  oi>erate  his  plant  eight  hours  per  day  on  Gov- 
ernment work  and  nine  hours  per  day  on  any  other  work  that  he  might  have 
on  hand.  The  objections  to  this  bill  certainly  must  be  apparent  to  you,  repre- 
senting as  you  do  a  manufacturing  district,  and  we  certainly  trust  that  you 
will  do  everything  that  you  can  to  defeat  it. 

If  the  great  number  of  sensational  bills  opposed  to  the  business  interests  of 
this  country  that  are  now  pending  before  Congress  and  the  various  State  as- 
semblies shall  become  laws,  we  do  not  see  how  the  result  can  be  other>vise  than 
that  the  majority  of  manufacturers  will  be  compelled  to  close  their  factories, 
as  some  of  the  conditions  that  the  labor  unions  are  trying  to  in^pose  on  business 
interests  are  absolutely  prohibitive.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  representatives  of 
the  people  in  Congrcss  should  recognize  the  fact  that  the  men  who  by  their  in- 
dustry and  ability  have  built  up  our  manufacturing  interests  and  made  the 
United  States  what  it  is  to-day  are  entitled  to  some  consideration  also,  at  least 
as  nuich  consideration  as  the  irresponsil)le  walking  delegates  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  irresponsible  organizations  who  are.  at  the  present"  time  so  i)er- 
sistent  in  urging  the  enactment  of  pernicious  legislation. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  McMvlkr  Manufacturing  Company, 
Per  H.  H.  Hammond. 


[The  McConway  and  Toiiey  Company,  malleable  and  steel  castings.] 

PiTTsnuRG,  Pa.,  February  29,  1908. 
Hon.  James  Francis  Burke,  M.  C, 

Washington,  I).  0. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  fight  for  an  eight-hour  bill  has  again  been 
taken  up,  and  the  H.  It.  loOSl,  introduced  l)y  Mr.  Gardner,  is  practically  a  re- 
newal of  the  measures  of  the  McComas  and  Hitt  eight-hour  bills  of  the  Fifty- 
seventh  and  Fifty-eighth  Congresses. 

We  believe  that  you  are  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  any  such  legislation  would 
be  extremely  harmful  and  distasteful  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this 
IcK'ality,  and  we  are  confident  that  you  will  do  everything  that  lies  in  your 
power  to  defeat  any  favorable  consideration  of  this  measure.  We  l>elieve  that 
any  legislation  along  this  line  is  pernicious  and  contrary'  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Oonstituticm:  that  every  man  should  be  free  to  ek»ct  how  many  hours  he  will 
work  (if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  any  work  to  do)  ;  that  it  would  be 
just  as  logical  to  legislate  on  what  and  how  much  he  should  eat  or  what  ix)rtion 
of  time  he  should  devote  to  amusement  as  to  limit  how  many  hours  he  should 
labor  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  family. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  good  services  in  combatting  such  a  falla- 
cious doctrine,  we  are, 

Yours,  truly.  The  McConway  &  Tobley  Co., 

Stephen  C.  Mason,  Secretary, 


[Tlie  Mllburn  Wagon  Company.] 

Toledo,  Ohio,  February  29,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  House  bill  15651  is  now  before  the  House 
Labor  Committee.  This  bill  8r)ecifies  for  eight-hour-a-day  work  in  all  cases 
on  Government  supi)lies,  and  we  want  to  register  a  complaint  against  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

There  is  hardly  a  week  but  what  we  get  requests  from  the  Government  for 
prices  on  wagons  of  some  kind  for  some  department,  and  if  this  bill  is  passed 
it  would  mean  that  we  would  have  to  discontinue  furnishing  the  Government 
with  any  more  of  tlieir  supplies  in  our  line.  We  think  this  is  true  with  every 
wagon  factory  in  the  I'nited  States. 
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Unfortunately  wagon  factories  can  not  be  run  gatisfactorily  during  the  nighty 
and  it  is  necessary  that  all  work  be  done  in  the  daytime.  During  busy  times 
eight  hours  a  day  Is  not  a  satisfactory  day*s  run.  It  is  almost  necessary  in 
this  line  of  business  to  run  factories  during  busy  times  ten  hours  a  day,  and 
while  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  work  some  hardship  on  us,  inasmuch  as 
we  would  have  to  discontinue  bidding  on  Government  specifications,  it  w^ould 
work  a  much  greater  hardship  upon  the  Government,  because  there  is  1310  wagon 
factory  in  the  United  States  that  could  handle  the  vehicle  business  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, because  they  all  run  ten  hours. 

We  believe  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  be  a  gfeat  mistake,  and  would  cost 
the  Government  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Yours,  very  truly,  The  Milburn  Wagon  Co., 

II.  W.  SuYDAM,  Secretary, 


[Morris  Machine  Works.] 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  February  29,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  passage  of  your  eight- 
hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651). 

It  is  needless  for  us  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  bill  or  give  any  r^sons 
for  our  objections  to  it,  which  are  apparent. 

We  desire  to  put  ourselves  upon  record  as  decidedly  opposed  to  it.    We  trust 
that  you  will  vote  against  it  when  same  comes  up  in  the  House. 
Yours,  truly, 

Morris  Machine  Works, 
R.  C.  Scott,  Secretary, 


[Merritt  &  Co.] 

Camden,  N.  J.,  February  27,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  our  Camden  (N.  J.)  plant  we  employ  several  hundred  men  in 
the  manufacture  of  steel  si)ecialtles.  such  as  lockers,  shelving,  etc.,  and  furnish 
a  considerable  quantity  of  these  goods  to  various  branches  of  the  United  States 
Government.  Our  plant  regularly  oi>erates  on  a  basis  of  fifty-four  hours  per 
week,  and  if  an  eight-hour  bill  Is  enacted  by  Congress  It  will  result  in  our  en- 
forcing a  largo  Increase  In  price  or  in  our  giving  up  entirely  the  doing  of  Gov- 
ernment work.  The  question  Is  not  by  any  means  a  simple  one,  as  some  of  the 
advocates  ()f  the  eight-hour  day  would  have  It  appear,  for  the  component  parts 
of  most  of  our  goods  are  made  up  In  large  quantities  and  are  then  taken  from 
the  storeroom  to  be  assembled  In  the  finished  articles  as  occasion  may  require. 
To  make  these  parts  in  small  quantities,  working  only  eight  hours  a  day  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  would  be  almost  out  of  the  question,  and  we  feel  that  an 
eight-hour  law  would  not  only  work  a  great  hardship  on  every  manufacturer 
who  supplies  goods  to  the  United  States  Government,  but  would  result  in  the 
latter  having  to  pay  prices  so  much  higher  as  to  be  out  of  all  proi)ortion  to  the 
benefits  which  would  accrue  to  a  small  body  of  working  people  at  the  expense 
of  the  entire  nation. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  register  our  emphatic  protest  against  the  passage 
of  the  eight-hour  bill  now  pending? 

Yours,  truly,  Merritt  &  Co., 

Jas.  S.  Merritt,  President. 


[Modern  Heating  Company.] 

St.  IvOUIS,  Mo.,  February  21,  190Si, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  We  understand  that  Gardner  bill,  H.  R.  15651,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
enact  a  general  eight-hour  iier  day  labor  law,  is  shortly  to  come  l)efore  Congress 
for  consideration. 
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We  write  to  protest  agiiinst  this  proposed  legislation,  and  sincerely  hope  it 
will  not  have  your  sanction  or  approval.  It  is  obviously  a  measure  devised  by 
the  unionized  labor  element  of  the  country  to  further  their  own  interests  at  the 
expense  of  the  employing  class,  whom  they  seek  to  control  to  an  extent  that  is 
beyond  endurance.  We  regard  this  proposed  law  as  undemocratic  and  un- 
American,  inasmuch  as  it  seeks  to  place  in  irresponsible  hands  a  large  measure 
of  the  private  interests  of  business  men.  We  consider  it  an  indisputable  right, 
conferred  on  us  by  the  constitutional  laws  of  our  country,  to  regulate  our  busi- 
ness as  we  see  flt,  so  long  as  we  do  not  encroach  on  the  same  rights  of  others. 
This  right  extends  to  our  relations  with  those  whom  we  may  employ,  and  there- 
fore we  feel  that  our  rights  as  American  citizens  would  be  unwarrantably 
interfered  with  by  any  such  legislation  as  is  proposed  by  Gardner  bill,  H.  R. 
15^1,  in  question. 

We  therefore  urge  upon  you  that  you  vote  against  this  bill,  embodying  as  it 
does  undeniable  features  of  class  legislation  which  should  be  opposed  by  all 
fair-minded  men,  especially  those  in  the  resiwnsible  and  honorable  position 
occupied  by  you. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Modebn  Heating  Co., 

J.  J.  Ck)LLiNS,  President. 


[Majestic  Mannfacturliig  Company,  malleable  and  charcoal  iron  ranges.] 

St.  Louis,  March  3,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib  :  My  attention  has  been  called  to  House  bill  15651,  affecting  the  rela- 
tions of  employer  and  laborer,  and  we  sincerely  hope  this  bill  may  be  defeated. 
It  would  seem  on  the  face  of  It  to  be  unconstitutional  in  the  judgment  of 
almost  any  law^yer.     It  Is  a  dangerous  bill  and  would  certainly  bring  more 
trouble  than  almost  anything  that  had  been  submitted  to  your  committee  for 
years. 
We  hope  you  will  do  your  best  to  defeat  it. 

Yours,  truly,  II.  H.  Stockton. 


[The  Macey  Company.] 


Mabcii  14,  1908. 


Chairman  of  Labob  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  .Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  We  are  advised  that  your  committee  Is  now  considering  labor  legisla- 
tion, and  esi>eclally  the  eight-hour  question. 

We  employ  large  forces  of  labor,  both  sexes.  We  are  not  opposed  to  unions 
as  such,  and  we  have  never  had  strikes  or  labor  troubles  of  any  kind,  but  we 
are  opposed  to  an  eight-hour  law,  because  we  believe  it  would  be  an  economic 
fallacy  so  long  as  other  industrial  nations  with  whom  we  are  in  comi)etitlon 
do  not  observe  like  or  similar  practices.  Such  legislation  would,  In  our  opinion^ 
retard  the  development  of  export  trade,  and  compel  the  adoption  of  still  higher 
tariff  rates  to  protect  our  home  markets  against  foreign  competition. 

We  also  believe  that  such  legislation  would  not  prove  beneficial  to  labor, 
because  Its  effects  tend  toward  higher  costs,  restricte<l  markets,  and  restricted 
opportunities  for  the  employment  of  labor. 

We  firmly  believe  that  all  such  class  legislation  should  be  avoided.  Our 
ultimate  rank  as  an  Industrial  i>eople  will  depend  upon  our  efficiency  as  a 
whole,  and  the  efficiency  of  labor  in  particular.  It  Is  a  notable  fact  that  labor 
efficiency  has  been  decreasing  in  proportion  as  labor  legislation  has  been  in- 
creasing. Industries  deiiendent  upon  efficient  labor  are  being  driven  to  des- 
peration, and  meet  with  difficulty  In  obtaining  capital  because  the  attitude  of 
labor  agitators  Is  inconsistent,  selfish,  and  at  variance  with  every  known 
economic  law. 

Yours,  very  truly,  The  Macey  Company, 

By  O.  H.  L.  Webnickb,  President. 
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[The  McRae  &  Roberts  Company,  brass  goods.] 

Dktkoit,  March  J,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washhiyton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  write  a  protest  against  a  bill  which  is  nndor  bill 
H.  R.  15651. 

We  have  loolced  over  the  subject  of  this  bill,  and  as  we  are  not  in  favor  of 
the  eight-honr  systeni,  either  with  the  parties  enii)loyed  by  tire  United  States 
or  in  our  factory  and  business  places,  we  desire  to  have  you  s(h»  to  it  that  this 
bill  is  not  rei)orted  out  of  the  connuittee. 
We  remain,  yours,  very  truly. 

The  McIUe  &  Roberts  Co., 

H.  B.  Anthony,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


[J.  S.  Mundy,  hoisting,  mining,  and  mud  dredging  engines.] 

Newark,  N.  J.,  March  20,  190S. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner.  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  see  by  the  papers  that  there  are  several  labor  bills  up  l)efore 
Congress  asking  for  laws  to  be  passeii  in  the  interest  of  organized  labor  to 
legalize  some  of  their  methods  that  is  nothing  much  short  of  anarchy,  to  drive 
manufacturers  and  others  out  of  business  and  ruin  the  business  interests  of 
the  country.  This  they  have  been  trying  to  do  with  me  since  the  10th  day  of 
last  May,  when  there  was  a  strike  declared  against  my  works  along  the  lines 
of  unreasonable  demands  that  I  could  not  allow,  since  which  time  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  have  had  my  works  picketed  to  try  and  prevent 
anyone  from  getting  emi)loyment  have  assaulted  and  beaten  my  employees, 
and  have  tried  in  every  way  possible  in  their  power  to  get  trades  unions  of 
other  lines  of  work  to  boycott  my  machinery,  and  in  fact,  have  done  everj'thing 
to  ruin  my  business  and  put  me  out.  I  have  practically  got  them  w^hipi)ed 
out  and  can  not  and  will  not  concede  to  their  unreasonable  demands.  If  I  am 
compelled  to  close  my  works. 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  you  to  be  very  careful  how  you  vote  in  favor  of  any 
labor  organization  bill  or  any  employees'  liability  bill,  as  this  is  something  that 
never  should  exist.  I  have  had  men  in  my  employ  that  have  deliberately 
without  any  cause  whatever,  Injured  themselves  and  then  turned  around  and 
wanted  me  to  pay  them  damages.  One  man  deliberately  put  his  foot  under  a 
roller:  another  knockeil  down  a  small  measuring  stick  one-half  Inch  thick  by 
li  inches  wide  and  about  5  feet  long  from  a  side  wall,  and  when  the  end  struck 
a  bench  and  this  little  stick  fell  over  on  him,  he  took  off  his  derby  hat  and 
scratched  his  scalp  with  his  finger  nails  until  some  blood  showed,  and  said, 
**  Begorry,  I  am  hurted,"  and  deliberately  walkecl  out  and  brought  a  suit  f<pr 
damages.  I  was  blowing  the  condensed  water  out  of  a  boiler  one  day,  when  a 
man  walking  along  the  sidewalk  deliberately  walked  through  It  and  then  said 
he  was  scalded  and  went  off  and  brought  a  suit  for  damages.  So,  you  see  the 
danger  that  we  are  up  against  by  these  i>eople  who  deliberately  Injure  them- 
selves, as  the  majority  of  the  trolley-car  cases  are  where  men  and  women  both 
throw  themselves  from  the  cars  on  puriH>se  and  claim  Injury  to  get  damages. 
Twenty-live  years  ago  such  a  thing  was  almost  unheard  of ;  at  the  present  day 
It  Is  of  hourly  occurrence  and  there  are  many  lawyers  who  make  their  living 
by  this  kind  of  blood  money  that  are  known  as  ambulance  chasers,  and  wher- 
ever there  is  a  party  injured,  you  will  sometimes  see  three  or  four  of  them 
chasing  the  ambulance  to  get  the  case  for  damages. 

I  beg  of  you,  vote  against  any  bill  and  every  bill  that  may  be  up  along  the 
lines  of  these  treacherous,  outrageous,  anarchistic  legislation  that  is  now  up 
before  the  National  Congress  along  these  lines,  to  drive  the  Industry  of  the 
country  to  the  wall. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  S.  Mundy. 

P.  S. — The  strike  against  my  works  is  still  on,  and  pickets  still  on  duty. 


[Mankato  Lime,  Stone,  and  Fuel  Company.] 

Mankato,  Minn.,  March  20,  1908. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  T.aiiou, 

Washington,  D.  C. : 
In  regard  to  bill    H.  R.  15(351,  introduced    in    Congress    by    Representative 
Gardner,  would  siiy  I  wnuld  be  e^er  so  much  i>leas(Hi  to  have  the  proper  Con- 
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gressmen  work  against  this  bill,  as  I  feel  that  it  will  be  a  great  harm  to  the 
country  at  large,  and  should  be  left  down,  as  little  of  the  eight-hour  system  as 
Is  now  in  force  is  a  great  harm  to  all  concerned. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Bashaw. 


[Minneapolis  Electric  and  Construction  Company.] 

MiNNEAPous,  Minn.,  March  20,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  M.  C, 

Member  of  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  H.  R.  15661,  a  bill  limiting  the 
hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  on  Government  work, 
now  pending  in  Congress. 

After  carefully  reading  the  bill  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  an 
inopportune  time  for  the  introduction  and  passing  of  measures  like  the  bill  re- 
ferred to.  We  do  not  find  merit  enough  in  the  bill  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  on  the 
statute  books,  but  we  believe  its  passage  would  only  tend  to  widen  the  breach 
betweffli  employer  and  employee,  prevent  the  advancement  of  skilled  labor,  and 
increase  cost  of  production. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  labor  leaders  have  directed  their  organizations  in  ways 
that  subvert  the  laws  of  right  and  Justice,  and  we  think  there  should  be  a  stay 
in  legislation  outlined  by  them  until  such  organizations  can  abide  by  the  laws 
we  now  have.  We  believe  a  skilled  laborer  should  always  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  the  most  of  his  attainments  and  should  be  individually  free  to  make 
such  contracts  as  he  deems  best  for  his  employment 

We  think  the  best  interests  of  the  country  would  be  subserved  If  the  bill  re- 
ferred to  was  not  reported  favorably. 

Trusting  that  expressions  from  the  people  on  any  public  question  are  always 
acceptable,  we  remain. 

Very  respectfully,  jours, 

Minneapolis  Electric  and  Construction  Co., 
By  W.  C.  Thompson. 


[Moore  &  Wyman  Blevator  and  Machine  Works.] 

Boston,  March  2S,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representativea,  Waahinffton,  D.  O. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  believe  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  now  before  your  com- 
mittee if  passed  will  severely  handicap  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries throughout  the  country,  and  we  urge  you  to  vote  against  it 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Moors  &  Wyman  Elevator  and  Machine  Works, 
J.  W.  Moore,  President, 


[J.  M.  Marston  ft  Co.,  machinery.] 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  2S,  1908. 
Hod.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Wash4ngton,  D,  0, 
Dear  Sir  :  We  believe  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  now  before  your  copi- 
mittee,  if  passed,  will  severely  handicap  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries throughout  the  country,  and  we  urge  you  to  vote  against  it 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  M.  Marston  ft  Co. 
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[Geo.  T.  McLaathlin  Company,  elevatora] 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  21, 1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  WashinQton,  D,  C, 
Dear  Sib  :  We  believe  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  now  before  your  com- 
mittee, if  passed,  will  severely  handicap  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries throughout  the  country,  and  we  urge  you  to  vote  against  it. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  T.  McLauthlin  Co., 
By  W.  C.  Strong,  Secretary, 


[Telegram.] 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Fehruarp  18,  1908, 
John  J.  Gardner, 

House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Please  record  our  protest  against  the  eight-hour  bill  now  pending. 

Mbrrttt  &  Co. 


[Telegram.] 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  24, 1908, 
John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairm^in  House  Labor  Committee, 

Capitol  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
We  protest  against  the  adoption  of  eight-hour  bill,  applying  to  Government 
work,  new  being  considered  by  your  committee.    This,  if  passed,  will  put  great 
hardship  on  contractors  and  manufacturers. 

The  Midland  Bridge  Ck). 


[Mackintosh,  Hemphill  &  Co.,  Fort  Pitt  Foandry.] 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  February  17, 1908. 
Hon.  James  Francis  Burke,  M.  C, 

r     Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  say  that  we  are  very  much  opposed  to  the  eight-hour 
bill  to  be  reported  by  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  of  the  Atlantic  City  district,  New 
Jersey.    If  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  it  would  certainly  alTect  very  seriously 
manufacturers  not  only  of  this  district,  but  all  over  the  country. 

You,  being  a  resident  of  this  district,  know  the  number  of  mills  and  various 
manufacturing  plants  around  here,  and  you  can  readily  see  the  disastrous  effect 
such  an  act  would  have  upon  this  community,  and  we  trust  that  you  will  do  al) 
in  your  power  to  prevent  this  bill  from  being  reported. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Mackintosh,  Hemphill  &  Ck>. 
Wm.  M.  Westerman,  Secretary, 


[N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company,  bath  tubs,  soil  pipes,  brass  goods.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  17,  1908. 
To  the  Committee  on  Labor, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sirs  :  In  lieu  of  appearing  before  your  committee  in  the  matter  of  the 
Gardner  bill,  permit  me  to  submit  my  statement  herein. 

i  am  president  of  the  N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  em- 
ploying about  700  men  in  making  goods  more  or  less  of  which  we  furnish  for 
United  States  Government  buildings.  I  am  also  delegated  by  an  association  of 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  of  similar  goods  to  represent  their  views  before 
your  committee. 

I  think  the  bill  is  ambiguous.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  term  subcontractor 
includes  those  supplying  material  to  the  contractor  or  subcontractor,  but  it  is  so 
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Implied  by  tbe  exonptions  on  page  3  of  the  printed  bill.  Under  this  constmc- 
tlon  It  would  be  unprofitable  for  a  large  majority  of  manufacteurers  now  sup- 
plying material  and  the  Government  be  left  dependent  on  a  few.  The  greater 
portion  of  merchandise  and  material  furnished  the  Government  and  its  con- 
tractors is  made  in  factories  which  could  not  give  up  the  much  larger  portion 
made  for  the  general  market.  No  factory  could  operate  eight  hours  on  the  Gov- 
ernment portion  and  a  longer  day  on  the  rest.  No  factory  running  eight  hours 
could  compete  in  the  public  market  against  nine  or  ten  hour  factories.  They 
must  have  the  same  working  hours  for  all  men  and  all  work.  They  would  have 
to  do  all  Government  work  or  none. 

The  law  is  especially  objectionable  as  being  in  purpose  and  e£fect  legislation  in 
behalf  of  a  small  claas  at  the  expense  of  a  many  times  laiger  class.  It  applies  directly 
only  to  the  oiganized  trades  and  indirectly  to  a  few  men  of  the  unorganized .  Speaking 
broadly,  one-tenth  of  American  labor  is  organized,  say  2,200,000  out  of  25,000,000. 
This  fraction  have,  by  their  "  autonomous'*'  and  federation  policy,  pushed  their  own 
wa^es  up  to  two,  three,  and  four  times  the  rate  of  the  other  nme-tenths.  Their  cost  of 
livmg  is  based  on  the  average  wsj^e.  Their  income  is  several  times  the  average.  The 
cost  of  living  of  the  nine-tenths  is  increased  by  the  high  wages  and  short  hours  of  the 
one-tenth.  To  enlarge  this  one-tenth  as  it  now  is  to,  say,  one-sixth,  as  this  bill  would 
do,  increases  the  buraen  on  the  other  five-sixths.  Were  it  true,  as  alleged,  that  this 
bill  is  in  furtherance  of  a  imiversal  eight-hour  day,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  decreas- 
ing the* total  production  by,  say,  20  per  cent  and  increasing  prices  and  the  cost  of  living 
in  a  like  ratio. 

The  class  motive  of  this  bill  is  shown  by  its  application  to  the  work  that  is  unionized, 
just  as  the  class  motive  of  autonomous  trade  unionism  is  shown  by  the  rigid  limitation 
of  apprentices  and  the  prohibitory  fees  charged  in  most  cities  for  admission  of  union 
workmen  into  a  local  union.  Apprentices  in  certain  trades  have  been  entirely  barred 
for  years  in  some  cities.  In  some  trades  in  some  cities  the  local  admission  fee  is  |100  in 
cash.  In  some  trades  and  some  cities  fines  amoimting  to  permanent  expulsion  are 
imposed. 

I  favor  a  shorter  day  for  all,  less  work  and  less  production,  a  plainer  standard  of 
living  for  all  of  us.  But  it  is  not  the  desire  of  the  American  people  or  labor  or  the  union 
fraction  of  labor  to  reduce  the  standard  of  living  by  reducing  the  total  production  by  a 
universal  eight-hour  day.  The  gain  of  the  limited  class  affected  by  this  bill  can  be 
retained  or  increased  only  by  continuing  the  lon^  day  and  low  pay  of  majority — the 
common  labor — the  farm  labor,  railroad-construction  labor,  factory  labor,  clerks,  and 
the  like.  A  horizontal  raise  in  wages  or  an  all-around  reduction  in  hours  would  idter 
nothing:  it  would  only  raise  figures. 

The  shortening  of  workdays  nas  not  come  by  legislation;  it  has  come  by  many  con- 
curring infiuences,  such  as  improved  machinery  and  individual  or  collective  negoti- 
tions  between  wage-earners  and  employers. 

In  my  own  business,  employing  about  700,  I  long  since  voluntarily  reduced  the 
hours  to  nine,  have  for  twenty-two  years  voluntarily  shared  the  profits  with  all  the 
employees,  and  for  some  years  have  given  all  of  the  profits  to  the  employees  and  the 

Furchasers — the  employees  receiving  last  year  30  per  cent  in  addition  to  full  wages, 
am  desirous  of  reducing  our  day  to  eight  and  one-half  and  to  eight  hours  as  soon  as  the 
majority  of  the  employees  are  willing  to  reduce  their  earnings  by  that  amount. 

Were  I  to  make  an  eight-hour  day  for  70,  say  one-tenth  of  our  employees,  with  no 
reduction  in  their  pay  and  dividends,  it  would  be  a  manifest  injustice  to  the  other 
630.    This  would  be  exactly  parallel  to  the  effect  of  the  Gardner  bill. 

The  bill  should  be  rejected  because  it  favors  a  small  privileged  class  at  the  expense 
of  labor  and  the  public,  and  because  it  is  obstructive  and  wasteful,  and  because  it 
would  injure  the  Government  and  the  labor  and  capital  in  the  factories  excluded. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

N.  O.  Nelbo^. 


[New  Jersey  State  AssoclatloD  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators.] 

Jebset  City,  N.  J.,  April  IS,  1908, 
To  the  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner. 

Dear  Sir:  In  behalf  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators,  and  by  their  direction,  I  wisn  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  passage  of 
the  so-called  eight-hour  bill  now  pending  before  the  National  Congress,  believing  that 
such  legislation  would  be  unwise  and  pernicious  and  against  Uie  interests  of  the 
manufacturers  and  mechanics  of  the  country,  and  we  would  further  ask  that  this  pro- 
test be  made  a  part  of  the  printed  records  in  the  case. 
Yours,  most  respectnilly, 

BsNJ.  F.  Davis,  Secretary. 
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[Nefw  England  Structural  Company.] 

Everett,  Mass.,  March  25,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

WoMkingUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  our  position  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
legislation  which  is  being  attempted  in  Washington  according  to  reports  we  have  been 
receiving. 

The  eight-hour  bill  applied  to  Government  contracts  would  affect  us  personally, 
and  in  the  same  way  that  it  would  affect  many  others  in  the  same  line  of  work.  We 
have  built  the  steel  work  for  a  large  number  of  Government  buildings  and  have  contisct 
at  the  present  time  for  one  at  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Navy-Yard. 

We  operate  our  shops  nine  hours  a  day  and  have  to  do  so  to  handle  our  contracts 
properly,  so  that  if  the  eight-hour  law  were  passed  we  should  practically  be  eliminated 
from  Grovemment  contracts. 

The  endeavors  which  are  being  made  to  amend  the  Sherman  antitrust  act  so  that 
labor  oii^anizations  will  be  exempt  from  some  of  its  terms  are  clearly  an  effort  to  obtain 
class  legislation,  and  we  can  not  believe  that  there  are  many  men  m  Congress  or  in  ttte 
Senate  who  will  listen  to  the  arguments  for  this  change,  much  less  vote  for  it. 

We  know  that  you  must  be  receiving  hundreds  of  letters  on  these  same  matters,  as 
the  business  men  of  this  countr}*^  are  awakened  to  the  fsyd  that  their  opinions  and 
ideas  are  not  apt  to  be  considered  imless  they  express  them. 

What  we  want  to  see  is  the  opportunity  for  individuals  and  corporations  in  this 
country  to  have  their  liberty  of  speech  and  action  so  long  as  they  are  not  violating 
the  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  want  such  laws  enacted  as  will  allow  any 
one  class  exceptional  privileges  to  the  disadvantage  of  another  class. 

We  realize  tnat  this  letter  may  not  go  farther  than  the  desk  of  your  secretary; 
and  if  so,  we  trust  he  will  make  a  condensation  of  it  and  report  to  you.    If  it  reaches 
you  complete,  we  would  thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

New  England  Structural  Company, 
W.  B.  Douglass, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 


[NarraganBott  Machine  Company,  englneerB  and  machinists.] 

Providencb,  R.  I.,  March  IS,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

HoTise  Labor  Committee,  Washingtonf  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  enter  our  emphatic  protest  against  the  eight-hour  bill,  H.  R. 
15651.    We  think  this  bill  would  be  unfair  and  unjust  to  manufacturers  doing  business 
with  the  Federal  Government.     It  would  especially  affect  us  in  this  respect. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Narraoansbtt  Machine  Co., 
A.  J.  Thornlet,  General  Manager, 


[The  Employers'  Association  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.] 

NLA.OARA  Falls,  N.  Y.,  February  t8,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  At  the  last  meeting  of  this  association  I  was  instructed  to  write  you 
entering  a  strong  protest  against  the  eight-hour  bill  now  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (H.  R.  15651).  There  is  no  doubt  the  intention  of  this  bill  is  ultimately  to 
legislate  the  ei^ht-hour  day  into  the  factories  of  the  country  by  indirection,  and  as  it 
now  is  it  applies  to  the  Government  work  of  contractors  ana  subcontractors  (some 
7,000  in  numoer),  and  in  our  opinion  it  strikes  a  blow  at  the  commercial  interests  of  our 
countrv  which  will  result  in  closing  many  industries,  particularly  those  coimected 
with  snipbuilding.  Our  association  is  composed  of  32  manufacturers  and  producers, 
who  have  invested  capital  of  almost  $30,000,000.  I  trust  that  you  may  be  induced 
to  look  with  favor  upon  our  protest  and  use  your  best  efforts  to  prevent  this  bill  &om 
comine  out  of  committee. 

Very  respectfully,  yoUrs,  A.  H.  G.  Hardwickb,  Secretary. 
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[National  Metal  Trades  Aasooiation.] 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  f P,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Cincinnati  Metal  Trades  Aseociation  under  normal  conditions 
represent  an  operating  force  of  10,000  employees. 

Kepresenting  this  or^nization,  I  am  directed  to  write  you  a  letter  protesting  against 
the  passage  of  any  bill  limiting  the  hours  of  labor,  as  provided  in  House  bills  15651  and 
7564.  Such  bills  have  received  consideration  when  there  were  not  enough  men  for 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  to  urge  it  now  when  business  men  want,  above  all  things, 
freedom  from  agitation  of  every  kind  is  a  veritable  crime.  Wlien  50  per  cent  of  our 
manufacturers  are  right  now  worrying  to  keep  their  factories  in  operation,  it  is  cer- 
tainly discouraging  and  detrimental  to  their  interests  to  know  that  agitation  is  going  on 
in  our  National  Legislature  favoring  an  eight-hour  law. 

We  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  every  manufacturer  be  allowed  a  free  hand 
in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  establishing  hours  of  labor  according  to  his  requirements 
and  the  general  conditions  existing  in  each  locality.  It  is  a  well- known*  fact  that  nearly 
all  of  the  manufacturers  who  undertake  Government  contracts  also  manufacture  for 
the  open  market  and  operate  their  plants  more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  do  so  under  the  laws  of  competition. 

About  40  per  cent  of  the  product  of  manufacturers  in  metal  lines  is  export  and  is 
brought  in  direct  competition  with  like  product  manufactured  in  other  countries  witti 
much  cheaper  labor.  Contracts  on  a  limited  hour  basis  could  not  be  handled  in  con- 
junction with  contracts  on  an  unlimited  basis,  and  consequently  Government  work 
would  be  practically  prohibited  where  the  eieht-hour  day  was  made  a  condition. 
Penalty  clauses  is  Government  contracts  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  working 
overtime  in  order  to  make  deliveries  within  the  specified  time.  There  are  a  great 
many  more  objections  that  can  be  made  to  this  character  of  legislation,  but  suffice  to 
say  that  it  is  not  expedient  nor  necessary  at  the  present  time  and  the  demand  for  it 
does  not  come  from  that  great  mass  of  workmen  whose  shoulders  are  at  the  wheel 
to-day. 

It  would  destroy  nearly  every  shop  organization  in  the  country,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  your  committee  will  report  adversely  upon  all  eight-hour  legislation  of  the 
character  referred  to. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  M.  Manley, 

Assistant  Secretary, 


[The  If erchanta'  Association  of  New  York.] 

New  York,  March  6,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Labor, 

House  of  Representatives,  WashiTigton,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  board  of  directors  of  this  association,  after  most  careful  considera- 
tion, adopted  preambles  and  resolutions  in  opposition  to  the  "  Gardner  eight-hour  bill " 
(H.  R.  lo651),  copy  of  which  we  inclose  herein  for  the  information  of  yourself  and  the 
members  of  your  committee  in  considering  the  measure  in  question. 

The  i^rounds  for  our  opposition  to  the  bill  are  briefly  stated  in  the  preambles  and 
resolutions. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Merchants'  Association  op  New  York, 
By  S.  C.  Mead,  Secretary, 

MERCHANTS  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  Washington, 
a  measure  commonly  known  as  the  "Gardner  eight-hour  bill ' '  (H.  R.  15661),  the  stated 
purpose  of  which  is  to  limit  '*  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed upon  work  done  for  the  United  States;'*  and 

Whereas  a  chief  provision  and  purpose  of  said  bill  is  that  ' '  no  laborer  or  mechanic 
shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar 
day  "  upon  any  work  done  under  contract  for  the  United  States,  or  for  any  Territory, 
or  for  tne  District  of  Columbia;  and 

Whereas  the  enforcement  of  such  a  law  in  the  case  of  any  establishment  or  con- 
tractor doing  work  for  the  United  States  under  contract,  in  localities  where  the  pre- 
vailing hours  of  labor  are  longer  than  eight  hours  per  day,  would  necessitate  either  the 
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placing  of  all  productive  work  in  such  establishment  or  under  such  contractor  on  a 
uniform  eight-nour  basis  or  else  the  complete  and  absolute  segre^tion  of  Government 
work  from  all  private  work;  and 

Whereas  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  would  constitute  "  class  legislation,"  because 
limiting  its  provisions  to  ''laborers  and  mechanics/'  but  not  to  officers,  clerks,  or  other 
classes  of  employees,  and,  moreover,  would  constitute  an  encroachment  upon  the  right 
of  freedom  oi  contract,  thereby  in  spirit,  if  not  in  letter,  violating  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States:  Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Merchants^  Association  of  New  Yorht  That  the 
enactment  of  class  legislation  of  this  kind  is  contrary  to  public  policy,  unnecossary, 
and  vicious;  that  it  is  superfluous  for  the  reasons  that  such  matters  are  already  regu- 
lated and  controlled  in  each  locality  by  State  or  municipal  l^fislation,  which  \m- 
doubtedly  conforms  more  closely  to  local  sentiment  and  local  conditions  than  would 
any  Federal  statute  of  universal  application;  and  that  for  these  and  other  reasons  this 
board  is  opposed  to  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  Gardner  bill  (H.  R.  15651),  and 
respectfully  represents  that  said  bill  should  not  receive  the  support  nor  the  votes  of  the 
Bepresentatives  of  the  people  in  Congress. 


[The  Natlooal  Metal  Traders'  ABsodatlon.] 

*  New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  2, 1908. 

Hon.  N.  D.  Sperry,  WashingUm,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  branch,  held  February  20,  1908,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed: 

**  Moved  and  seconded  that  the  manager  of  this  association  write  the  CongreBsmen 
and  Senators  of  Connecticut,  stating  that  this  association  is  opposed  to  any  such  legis- 
lation as  the  following  bills:  The  Gardner  bill,  which  I  imderstand  is  now  before  the 
House  Labor  Committee;  the  Beveridge  anti-injunction  bill,  and  similar  bills  along 
these  lines." 

Hoping  you  will  give  this  matter  your  consideration,  I  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  H.  Paswaters,  Manager. 


[The  National  Lock  Washer  Company.] 

Newark,  N.  J.,  March  7,  1908. 
Hon.  Le  Gage  Pratt,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives f  Waskingtonf  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  the  president  of  this  company,  and  residing  in  your  district  in  E^ast 
Orange,  N.  J.,  I  wish  to  give  expression  of  my  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  Gard- 
ner eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651)  now  before  Congress. 

WhUe  my  company  is  not  particularly  interested  in  the  provisions  of  this  bUl,  we 
are  vitally  mterested  in  the  general  prosperity  of  this  country,  and  I  feel  that,  if  this 
bill  passes,  it  will  work  great  harm  to  the  future  prospects  of  trade  in  almost  every 
way. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  C.  Dodd, 

President  The  National  Lock  Washer  Company. 


[National  Association  of  Builders'  Exchanges.] 

West  Orange,  N.  J.,  March  16, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir:  We  beg  to  herewith  inclose  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Builders'  Exchanges  at  its  annual  convention,  held  March  3-4. 1908. 

We  most  respectfully  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  our  protest,  and,  ot  course, 
hope  you  will  look  at  it  our  way. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  National  Association  of  Builders'  Exchanges, 
Per  Alex  E.  Pearson,  Secretary. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  S,  1908. 
Whereas  the  eight-hour  bill  known  as  H.  R.  15651,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gardner,  of 
New  Jersey,  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives  and  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Labor,  contains  the  provision  that  every  contract  hereafter  made  to 
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which  the  United  States,  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  party  which 
requires  or  involves  the  emplo>rment  of  laborers  or  mechanics  shall  contain  a  provision 
that  no  laborer  or  mechanic  doing  any  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract 
in  the  employ  of  the  contractor,  or  any  subcontractor  contracting  for  any  part  of  said 
work  contemplated,  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  of  any 
calendar  day  upon  such  work,  and  that  every  such  contract  shall  stipulate  a  penalty 
for  each  violation  of  such  provision  in  such  contract  of  |5  for  each  laborer  or  mechanic 
for  every  calendar  day  in  which  he  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  labor  more  than 
eiflht  hours  upon  such  work;  and 

Whereas  such  a  law,  if  enacted,  would  render  it  practically  impossible  for  contractors 
to  undertake  work  for  the  Government  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out 
its  provisions  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  their  liabilities  thereunder;  and 

Whereas  the  same  is  an  invasion  of  the  constitutional  rights  both  of  employer  and 
employees,  and  would  work  a  great  hardship  to  the  latter  by  depriving  them  of  their 
much  desired  privilej^  of  working  overtime  for  overtime  pay:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  National  Builder f  Exchange  now  %n  session  at  Washington,  D,  C,  That 
we  are  opposed  to  the  passage  of  any  such  law,  and  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to 
notify  the  Hon.  John  J.  Garaner,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  of  our 
opposition  to  said  bill  as  thus  expressed  by  sending  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  him. 

As  adopted. 

Alex  £.  Pearson,  Secretary. 


[National  Electric  Lamp  Company.] 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  t,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner. 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C.\ 
Dear  Sir:  The  passage  of  the  Gardner  bill,  known  as  H.  R.  15651,  would  certainly 
work  a  very  grjeat  nardsnip  to  the  manu&cturers  of  incandescent  lamps,  and,  as  one 
engaged  in  their  manufacture,  1  would  earnestly  protest  against  its  passage. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  B.  Crousb, 
President  National  Electric  Lamp  Company. 


[The  National  Lock  Washer  Company.] 

Newark,  N.  J.,  March  7,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  express  to  you  our  strenuous  opposition  to  some  of  the  bills 
now  before  Congress  regarding  labor  relations,  particularly  the  Grardner  eight-hour 
bill  (H.  R.  15651). 

While  not  interested  directly  in  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  we  are  vitklly  interested 
in  general  business  conditions,  and  feel  that  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law  it  will  operate 
to  a  very  large  degree  against  the  prosperity  of  this  country. 
We  wish  to  go  on  record  as  being  most  strongly  opposed  to  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Yours,  truly. 

The  National  Lock  Washer  Co., 
W.  C.  DoDD,  President. 


[NaahYlUe  Woolen  Mill  Company.] 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  February  i5, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  understand  there  is  before  your  committee  another  eight-hour  bill. 
Let  me  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  suggest  that  in  your  leeislative  capacity  you 
consider  the  United  States  as  *'us,"  and  beliteve,  if  possible,  that  there  are  those  of 
''us"  who  believe  that  the  agitation  of  labor  subjects  have  gone  far  enough.  There 
is  not  to-day  six  hours  of  work  for  the  laborers.  Some  are  working  four  days  per 
week,  others  are  out  of  work  completely.  I  was  asked  yesterday  by  a  mechanic  if 
abor  unions  and  labor  legislation  was  responsible  for  tms  labor  depression.    I  said 
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I  did  not  think  they  were,  but  the  depression  woidd  be  a  fine  time  to  studv  the  sub- 
ject of  shorter  hours  and  the  dependence  of  people  one  upon  the  other.  Can  you  as 
iQgislatorB  add  an  inch  to  the  height  of  a  laboring  man?  Can  you  give  him  eight 
hours  in  times  like  these?  Can  you  throw  the  employer  down  and  compel  him  to 
rise  with  any  load  you  may  place  upon  him?  Would  you  barter  the  employer  for  a 
few  labor-union  votes?  I  Know  you  would  not,  but  the  continual  worry  from  l^;iB- 
lation  makes  tired  the  men  whom  they  propose  to  legislate  against. 
Yours,  with  respect, 

Leonard  Parkes,  Sr., 
President  Nashville  Woolen  Mill  Company. 


[Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  of  New  York  City.] 

New  York,  March  2S,  1908. 
Hon  George  H.  Lindsay,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  this  association  the  writer  was 
Instructed  to  advise  you  that  this  association  desires  to  enter  a  vigorous  pro- 
test against  any  and  all  legislation  in  favor  of  labor  unions  or  others  which 
tends  to  hamper  or  ma  Ice  more  difficult  the  carrying  on  of  business  by  employers. 
We  are  opposed  to  the  kind  of  legislation  that  can  be  termed  ''  class  legisla- 
tion," in  favor  of  labor  unions.  We  desire  particularly  to  impress  upon  yon 
the  necessity  of  opposing  the  Poarre  anti-injunction  1)111,  and  to  ask  yon  to  give 
whatever  assistance  you  can  to  Mr.  James  A.  Emery,  who  represents  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  in  efforts  being  made  on  behalf  of  the 
employers  of  this  country. 

Whatever  you  can  do  in  the  direction  above  indicated  will  be  appreciated  by 
ns,  and  we  thank  you  in  advance  therefor. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  . 

Fitters'  Association  of  New  York  City. 
Henrt  B.  Combers,  Secretaiy. 


[Nicols,  Dean  &  Gregg,  iron  and  steel.] 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  P,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturers  of  wagon  stoclc,  which  is  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment, also  as  individuals,  we  want  to  enter  a  strong  protest  against  the  passage 
of  the  eight-hour  bill.  It  would  be  an  absolute  bar,  as  we  understand  the  bill, 
for  us  over  to  bid  to  furnish  the  Government  a  wagon  pole  or  spokes  or  any 
wood  stock  which  we  manufacture.  Then  we  think  it  would  be  an  absolute  bar 
for  us  ever  to  bid  to  furnish  the  Government  a  wagon  pole  or  spokes  or  any 
made  by  somebody  who  ran  an  eight-hour  shift. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Nicols,  Dean  &  Grego. 


NATIONAL    METAL    TRADES    ASSOCIATION. 

Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Lahor, 

House  of  Rcprcsrntatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  representing  more  than 
800  Important  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  desires  to  protest,  through 
you,  against  House  bill  No.  15(551,  entitled  "A  bill  limiting  the  hours  of  daily 
service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  ui)on  work  done  for  the  United 
States,  or  for  any  Territory,  or  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

We  object  to  this  measure  as  against  public  policy,  because  it  limits  and 
reduces  competition  for  Government  work;  as  against  the  interests  of  the 
people,  because  under  its  oi>eration  the  existing  r>erlod  of  general  depression 
will  be  protracted  by  making  Government  contract  work  undesirable  and  ex- 
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pensive;  as  unconstitationnl,  because  It  is  class  legislation  of  the  grossest 
description,  exempting  from  its  provisions  railroads  and  all  other  tranportation 
interests. 

Permit  us  to  submit  briefly  some  of  the  cogent  arguments  against  the  bill, 
classifying  them  under  the  heads  of  expediency,  practicability,  and  justice. 

The  enactment  of  this  law  would  be  inexpedient  chiefly  because,  first,  it 
denies  to  the  manufacturer  a  free  hand  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  restrict- 
ing output,  increasing  costs,  and  narrowing  the  market  (one  important  effect 
being  to  restrict  the  growing  volume  of  export  trade,  the  promotion  of  which 
is  possible  only  so  long  as  the  manufacturer  is  free  to  establish  and  maintain 
such  hours  and  methods  as  will  enable  him  to  compete  with  the  foreign  pro-  • 
ducer)  ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  refusal  of  contractors  to  undertake  Govern- 
ment work,  as  the  result  of  an  eight-hour  day  requirement,  would  reduce  com- 
petition and  enormously  augment  to  the  Government  the  cost. of  manufactured 
articles. 

We  urge  that  the  bill  is  impracticable  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  No  manufacturer  operates  his  plant  on  Government  work  exclusively. 
He  also  manufactures  for  the  open  market,  and  must  operate  his  plant  on  the 
same  hour  basis  as  his  competitors.  As  a  rule,  under  a  tacit  agreement  between 
employers  and  their  men,  shop  hours  are  determined  as  competition  and  local 
conditions  necessitate,  and  the  imposition  of  arbitrary  restrictions  by  act  of 
Congress  would  be  destructive  of  the  peaceful  working  out  of  tliese  conditions. 
It  Is  just  as  Impossible  to  change  such  conditions  as  it  is  to  change  natural 
laws.  In  many  factories  contracts  on  a  limited  hour  basis  could  not  be  handled 
in  conjunction  with  contracts  on  an  unlimited  hour  basis;  and,  were  an  eight- 
hour  day  made  compulsory.  Government  work  could  not  be  undertaken. 

Second.  In  prosperous  times  manufacturers  often  find  It  difficult  to  secure 
enough  competent  men  to  run  one  shift  of  ten  hours  per  day,  and  under  such 
conditions  two  shifts  of  eight  hours  each  would  be  impracticable.  The  situation 
would  be  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  If  the  volume  of  business  were 
not  sufficient  to  justify  the  continuous  operation  of  two  shifts  the  men  on  the 
second  shift  would  have  to  be  discharged  on  completion  of  the  Government 
work,  which  would  often  involve  great  hardship. 

Third.  As  all  Government  contracts  carry  penalty  clauses,  under  the  propoFed 
law  contractors  would  be  prohibited  from  working  overtime  In  order  to  make 
the  deliveries  called  for.  This  would  often  preclude  good  concerns  from  bid- 
ding, thereby  reducing  competition  and  increasing  the  cost  to  the  Government. 

Fourth.  In  prosecuting  Government  work  It  Is  usually  necessary  to  procure 
materials  or  finished  articles  outside  of  the  contractor's  establishment;  and 
it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  such  goods  if  subcontractors  were  re- 
quired, under  penalty,  to  prpduce  them  on  an  eight-hour  day  basis,  as  seems 
to  be  contemplated  In  this  bill. 

Fifth.  Under  this  bill  concerns  electing  to  operate  on  an  eight-hour  day  basis 
for  the  prosecution  of  Government  work  could  not  compete  on  private  work 
with  those  operating  on  a  nine-hour  or  ten-hour  day  basis  and  doing  no  Govern- 
ment work.  By  precluding  such  concerns  from  doing  private  work  the  prices 
charged  for  Government  work  would  necessarily  be  greatly  Increased. 

The  bill  Is  unjust  both  to  the  mnnufjicturer  and  to  the  workman  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  The  prosecution  of  important* contracts  often  involves  working  over- 
time. In  well-managed  concerns  overtime  work  is  wholly  voluntary  with  the 
men,  and  they  work  overtime  not  only  for  the  extra  i)ay  which  such  work 
Invariably  carries,  but,  also,  in  many  cases,  from  a  broad-minded  desire  to 
promote  tlie  upbuilding  of  the  establishment,  often  thereby  insuring  to  them- 
selves permanent  employment.  An  eight-hour  day  restriction  would  prevent 
a  workman  from  thus  conserving  either  his  own  advantage  or  that  of  his  em- 
ployer, and  by  limiting  his  earning  power  would  unwarrantably  trespass  upon 
his  Individual  rights. 

Second.  If  Congress  by  legislation  may  prescribe  an  hour  limit  in  factories, 
the  door  Is  open  to  other  arbitrary  restrictions,  and  this  principle.  If  carried 
to  Its  limit,  would  result  In  unconstitutional  encroachment  uix»n  Individual 
rights.  The  moment  the  Government  assumes  to  dictate  the  methods  to  be 
employed  In  the  conduct  of  any  private  enterprise  it  lays  the  foundation  for 
industrial  disturbance  and  encourages  insubordination,  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  which  can  not  be  estimated  or  foreseen. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  quote  as  follows  from  the  declaration  of  principles 
of  this  association :  *'  Since  we,  as  employers,  are  responsible  for  the  work 
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turned  out  by  our  workmen,  we  must  have  full  discretion  to  designate  the  men 
whom  we  consider  competent  to  perform  the  worls  and  to  determine  the  condi- 
tions under  which  that  work  shall  be  prosecuted."  This  broad  principle, 
directly  afTecting  as  it  does  the  subject  under  discussion,  is  the  fundamental 
proposition  for  which  this  association  has  contended  from  the  first,  believing 
that  upon  its  maintenance  the  entire  fabric  of  our  industrial  prosperity  most 
d^;>end.  The  vital  question  is  whether  a  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country 
will  indorse  the  enactment  of  laws  which,  like  the  one  now  proposed,  will  make 
the  Government  itself  a  party  to  the  introduction  of  artificial  methods  in  the 
conduct  of  business  enterprises  and  to  the  disruption  of  the  reasonable  and 
natural  conditions  under  which  the  manufacturing  Interests  of  this  country 
have  been  fostered.  The  bill  now  before  your  committee,  and  other  bills  of  like 
tenor  and  tendency,  are  being  pressed  by  the  false  friends  of  labor  and  are  op- 
posed to  the  enlightened  and  broad-minded  consideration  of  labor  questions  for 
which  this  association  stands.  The  arguments  advanced  by  those  who  assume  to 
represent  the  interests  of  organized  labor  are  the  same  arguments  which  have 
been  urged  against  all  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  establish  a  broad  platform 
on  which  capital  and  labor  may  stand  together.  These  efforts  have  primarily 
in  view  the  giving  to  the  good  worlsman  the  full  fruits  of  his  toil  and  the  ulti- 
mate establishment  in  this  country  of  organizations  both  of  capital  and  of  labor 
which  shall  have  for  their  end  the  real  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  both. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

The  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
ByFBEDERiCK  K.  OopELAND,  President, 


[Eugene  E.  Nice,  vamlahes,  Japans  J 

Philadelphla,  March  S,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee^  WasMngUmf  D,  C. 
Dear  Sib:  Referring  to  the  eight-hour  bill,  H.  R.  15651,  permit  us  to  say  that  we 
believe  you  will  best  serve  your  constituents  and  business  interests  in  general  by  refus- 
ing to  report  this  bill  favorably  at  this  time. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Eugene  E.  Nice. 


[F.  H.  Noble  &  Co.  (Incorporated),  Jeweler's  findings.] 

Chicago,  February  28,  1908. 
John  J.  Gardner,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  go  on  record  as  opposing  what  is  known  as  the  "Gardner  eight- 
hour  bill ''  and  we  state  Below  our  list  of  objections.  In  addition  we  wish  to  say  that 
if  this  bill  becomes  a  law  it  would  be  more  profitable  for  us  to  import  seven-tenths  of  the 
articles  which  we  now  manufacture,  and  having  them  come  to  us  unfinished,  we  finiah- 
ing  them  up  and  putting  them  on  the  market,  whereas  we  how  manufacture  the  entire 
article  and  place  it  on  the  msirket. 

In  doing  this  we  would  find  it  profitable  to  dischargee  the  skilled  workmen  in  our 
factory  and  employ  their  sons  and  daughters  at  one-third  the  amount  we  are  paying 
them. 

The  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  if  enacted  would  involve  revolution  and  destruction  to 
American  manufacturers;  it  would  be  applied  socialism  by  force. 

It  would  wreck  whole  industries.  A  Senator  has  declared  that  it  ought  to  be  entitled 
"A  bill  to  destroy  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  the  United  States.*' 

It  would  irretrievably  embarrass,  industrially  and  financiallvi  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  of  plants  whose  product  is  intended  wholly  or  oartially  for  the  Government. 

It  would  orive  hundreds  of  concerns  out  of  the  fielci  of  Government  bidding;  it 
might  result  in  the  establishment  of  Government  factories. 

ft  would  be  the  irresistible  entering  wedge  of  new  labor  legislation,  for  the  labor 
1  obby  would  not  stop  there. 

It  IB  a  proposition  Dv  indirection,  and  in  time,  to  legislate  the  house  of  labor  into  the 
private  enterprises  (factories,  mills,  and  workshops)  of  the  whole  country  by  act  of 
{Congress. 
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It  has  been  seriously  considered  when  there  were  not  enough  men  for  the  jobs;  to 
urge  it  now,  when  business  men  want  above  all  things  freedom  from  agitation  of  every 
kind,  is  a  veritable  crime. 

Yours,  very  truly,  F.  H.  Noble  &  Co. 

S.  RUSKIN. 


[Norton  Company,  Norton  grinding  wheels.] 

WoRCBBTER,  Mass.,  February  19 y  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  WathingUm,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  hereby  confirm  our  protest  by  telegram,  sent  you  regarding 
passage  of  eight-hour  bill,  H.  R.  15651.  we  do  this  in  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
mutual  interests  of  the  manufacturer  and  laborer  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country. 
If  business  can  be  adjusted  ultimately  to  the  adoption  of  an  eight-hour  day  for  labor 
we  have  no  objection  to  it,  but  it  would  involve  very  great  loss  and  difficulty  to  manu- 
facturers in  (joverament  contracts  if  they  are  obliged  to  work  in  accordance  with 
the  proposed  bill. 

Our  own  factory  to-day  is  running  on  eight  hours  per  day  for  five  days  per  week  on 
account  of  business  depression;  this  makes  business  for  the  time  being  unprofitable. 
It  an  eight-hour  day  is  to  become  general,  we  believe  it  should  be  throueh  a  gradual 
process  of  mutual  adjustments,  which  will  not  suspend  the  operations  of  many  busi- 
ness firms. 

We  do  not,  however,  believe  that  any  man  should  be  prevented  by  law  from  working 
more  than  ei^ht  hours  if  he  finds  it  for  nis  advanta^  to  do  so,  and  think  the  regulation 
by  law  in  this  respect  should  be  to  prevent  a  man  being  required  to  work  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  hours.  While  nardships  in  certain  cases  might  continue  under 
such  a  law,  we  believe  they  should  be  regulated  in  some  way  to  prevent  hardship  to 
those  who  have  due  consideration  for  9ie  welfare  of  their  employees;  hence  our 
protest. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Norton  Company, 

C.  L.  Allen,  Secretary. 


[Northern  Engineering  Works.] 

DETRorr,  Mich.,  February  19 ^  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  House  bill  15651 ,  which  we  understand 
to  be  a  bill  providing  that  every  contract  for  the  United  States  Government  which 
involves  the  employment  of  laborers  or  mechanics  shall  contain  a  provision  that  no 
laborer  or  mechanic  employed  on  the  job  shall  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  the  wisdom  of  passing  any  such  measure,  it  would  seem 
to  us  that  if  the  measure  were  passed  it  would  be  impractical,  except  possibly  in  those 
cases  where  a  firm  did  nothing  but  Government  work. 

We  are  crane  builders.  Perhaps  about  2  per  cent  of  our  work  each  year  goes  to  the 
United  States  Government.  We  make  up  the  standard  parts  of  our  cranes,  like 
trolleys,  trucks,  and  other  standard  features,  in  large  (quantities,  and  when  doing  so 
we  run  our  usual  time,  which  is  ten  hours  per  day  (or  in  summer  time  fifty-four  hours 
per  week).  When  we  get  a  Government  contract  we  take  this  work  out  of  stock  and 
apply  to  the  contract.  We  doubt  if  any  of  the  other  crane  builders  in  the  country  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted  do  more  than,  say,  4  or  5  per  cent  Government  work.  Do 
you  think  for  a  moment  that  any  of  these  manufacturers  would  attempt  to  run  part 
of  their  plant  eight  hours  per  day  on  this  small  amount  of  Government  work,  and  the 
balance  of  the  plant  on  regular  hours?  Or,  do  you  think  for  a  moment  they  woidd 
reduce  their  running  time  of  the  entire  plant  to  eight  hours  per  day  throughout  in 
order  to  get  this  small  amount  of  Government  work?  It  is  impossible  to  run  a  Govern- 
ment job  through  a  plant  which  operates  nine  or  ten  hours  a  day  and  to  see  that  the 
men  on  this  job  work  only  eight  hours  per  day.  The  only  other  alternative  is  for  the 
manufacturer  to  refuse  to  take  Government  work  at  all,  and  that  is  what  we  would  do 
if  such  a  bill  passed,  and  we  think  all  the  other  crane  manufacturers  would  do  like- 
wise, because  we  do  not  see  how  they  could  do  anything  else.  And,  supposing  two  or 
three  of  them  did  manage  it,  you  must  consider  that  competition  on  Government 
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work  would  thus  be  restricted  to  very  few  bidders — ^possibly  only  one  bidder — and  as 
a  result  the  Government  must  pay  higher  prices  for  its  work. 

What  this  bill  may  have  in  view  aside  from  contracts  like  cranes  and  hoisting 
machines,  motors,  enpnes,  etc.,  scattered  throughout  the  country,  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  presume  it  is  aimed  at  the  shipbuilding  industry,  and  while  the  conditions  there 
might  not  be  the  same  as  with  us,  we  certainly  think  that  industry  would  meet  with 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  we  would  encounter  in  attempting  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  this  biU. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Northern  Enoineerino  Works, 

Geo.  a.  True,  PreMent  and  Manager. 


[Norton  Grinding  Company.] 

Worcester,  Mass.,  February  19,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  Wathmgtcn,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Permit  us  to  ask  you  to  consider  and  if  possible  use  your  influence  to 
oppose  passage  of  the  eight-hour  bill  **  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States,  or  for  any  Territory,  or  for 
the  District  of^Oolumbia,  and  for  all  other  purposes." 

We  believe  this  is  fidly  as  unjust  to  the  laborer  as  to  the  employer  of  labor,  and  will 
greatly  embarrass  many  manufacturers  who  mi^ht  be  willing  to  d.o  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. Besides,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  should  be 
prevented  by  law  from  working  over  eight  hours  per  day  if  he  believes  it  to  be  to  his 
advantage  to  do  so. 

While  the  law  might  properly  prevent  his  being  compelled  to  work  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  hours,  it  snould  not  take  away  his  right  to  work  more.  If  hardships 
should  arise  in  special  cases  under  such  a  law,  they  should  be  regulated  by  special 
means  adapted  to  the  case  and  conditions. 

Trusting  you  may  be  able  to  act  in  the  opposing  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  we  remain. 
Yours,  truly, 

Norton  Grinding  Company. 


[Norfolk  Wooien  Company.] 

Franklin,  Mass,  February ,  19, 1908. 
John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  ComnmUtee,  WaMngton^  D.  C] 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  protest  against  your  committee  reporting  favorably  on  the 
eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651).     It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  maniifacturer 
here  to  do  business  under  such  a  bill.    Trust  that  your  committee  will  report  against 
it  when  completing  your  hearings. 

Yours,  truly,  Norfolk  Woolen  Co., 

B.  M.  Rock  WOOD,  Treiuurer. 

.  [New  England  Butt  Company,  founders  and  machinists] 

Providence,  R.  I,  February  18, 1908. 
Uon.  John  J.  Gardner,  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  cieht-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651) 
now  before  your  committee.  These  pernicious  labor  bills  are  a  disturbing  element 
to  the  industries  of  this  country. 

Success  with  the  Government  is  only  preliminary'^  to  a  demand  on  private  industries 
of  far-reaching  and  damaging  results. 

Youra,  truly.  New  England  Butt  Company, 

H.  N.  Fenner,  President. 

[Nesler  &  Co.,  manufacturing  jewelers.] 

Newark,  N.  J.,  February  19,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

Washir^gton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  be  on  record  as  protesting  against  the  passage  of  the  eight- 
hour  bill  as  introduced  by  you,  known  as  H.  R.  15651. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Nesler  <Sc  Co. 
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[New  York  Leather  Belting  Company.] 

New  York,  February  18, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Home  Labor  CommiUee, 

House  of  RepreserUaUveSt  Wtukingtonj  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  think  that  the  bill  which  is  having  a  hearing  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  is  one  that  if  it  became  a  measure  would  be  greatlylto 
the  disadvantage  of  the  manufacturers'  interests  of  the  country,  and  trust  that  you 
will  give  full  consideration  to  this  and  any  other  protest  you  may  receive  r^;arding 
reporting  the  bill  favorably. 

Yours,  very  truly,  New  York  Leather  Belting  Co., 

C.  E.  Aarnt,  President. 


[Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company,  Incorporated,  Flour  lilil  Engineers.] 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  February  20, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  so-called  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651), 
introduced  by  Representative  Grardner,  of  New  Jersey.    Such  legislation  we  believe 
at  any  time  is  undesirable,  and  under  present  business  conditions  it  is  absolutely 
untenable. 
We  wish  to  file  a  serious  protest  against  any  favorable  consideration  of  this  measure. 
Respectfully, 

NoRDYKB  &  Marmon  Co. 


[New  York  Storage  Company.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  7,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee^  WashingUm,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  Gardner  bill  (H.  R.  15651). 
All  labor,  1  believe,  is  a  commodity,  and  as  such  is  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  but 
if  it  is  going  to  be  hedeed  about  with  walking  delegates  and  governmental  restrictions 
and  all  the  other  attachments,  the  American  employer,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  not  want 
any  of  it.  He  will  be  importing  his  eating  and  drinking  and  wearing  attachments 
from  some  other  coimtry. 

Don't  the  gentleman  who  framed  this  bill  know  that  our  industries  have  been 
paralyzed;  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  laboring  classes  all  over  the 
country  are  idle,  and  to  restrict  the  hours  of  labor  at  this  particular  time  would  put 
evervbody  out  of  business?  If  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  use  your  influence  agamst 
this  bill  and  register  our  protest  you  will  greatly  oblige. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

G.  G.  Gibson, 
President. 


[Nutter  &  Barnes  Co.,  Metal  Cut-off  Machines.! 

Boston,  March  tO,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washingtonf  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  believe  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill,  now  before  your  com- 
mittee, if  passed  will  severely  handicap  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  industries 
througnout  the  countrv,  and  we  urge  you  to  vote  against  it. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Nutter  6l  Barnes  Compant, 
Henrt  A«  Barnes,  Treaswrer. 

[National  Foundry  Company.] 

Erie,  Pa.,  February  iO,  1908. 
Hon.  Arthur  L.  Bates,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives,  Waskingtan,  D,  C. 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  is  caUed  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  known  as  the  "  Gardner 
eight-hour  bill''  is  now  receiving  consideration  of  the  House  committee.    As  we 
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understand  this  bill,  it  provides  that  in  the  manufacture  of  any  material  for  use  by 
the  Government  it  should  be  compulsory  that  the  manufacturer  confines  the  hours 
of  labor  to  eight  hours  per  day  in  the  manufacture  of  said  material. 

We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  this  week  making  a  considerable  number  of  steel  castingB 
for  use  on  ships  for  the  United  States  Navy.  These  castings  form,  however,  only  a 
small  part  of  each  day's  output  in  our  foundry,  all  the  rest  of  the  castings  beinj^  for 
other  than  Government  use.  It  ia  absolutely  necessary  for  us  in  this  line  of  business 
to  have  our  men  work,  some  of  them  nine  hours  per  day  and  some  of  them  ten  hours 
per  day,  and  the  men  are  altogether  willing  to  work  these  hours  each  day.  If  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Gardner  bill  we  were  asked  by  the  Government  to  submit  propo- 
sition for  furnishing  steel  castings,  we  would  necesMurily  have  to  decline  to  submit  any 
proposals,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  run  our  foundry  only 
eiffht  hours  per  day  in  making  these  castings  for  the  Government  when  all  of  the 
other  castings  we  are  producing  must  necessarily  be  made  on  the  basis  of  ten  hours 
per  day. 

We  feel  that  we  are  only  one  among  the  thousands  of  manufacturers  who  would 
take  this  same  position,  as  they  necessarily  must  do. 

We  trust  that  you  will  see  the  justice  of  our  position,  and  we  ask  that  you  promptly 
use  what  influence  you  can  to  have  this  bill  killed  in  the  House  committee.  We  wo\ild 
like  to  hear  from  you,  stating  just  what  position  you  take  in  this  matter  and  what  you 
will  do  in  the  premises. 

Awaiting  reply,  we  beg  to  remain, 

Yours,  truly,  National  Foundry  Co. 

C.  W.  Davenport,  General  Manager. 


[The  Win.  J.  Oliver  Manufactaring  Company,  mining  tend  contractors'  equipment.] 

Knoxville,  Tbnn.,  February  ilf  1908. 
Mr.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  you  have  recently  introduced  an  eight-hour  bill 
(H.  B.  15651),  which  is  practically  identical  with  the  McComas  and  Hitt  eigjit-hour 
bills  of  the  Fifty-seventh  and  Fifty-eighth  Congresses. 

Allow  me  to  respectfully  enter  protest  against  the  introduction  of  the  bill  in  question. 
Our  unskilled  labor  throughout  tne  Southern  States  is  generally  of  a  low  class,  and  in 
working  a  nine-hour  or  ten-hour  dav  the  amount  of  work  turned  out  per  capita  is  not 
what  it  diould  be  with  a  thoroughly  conscientious,  consistent  workman.  It  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  American  workman  is  the  greatest  pK)litician  that  we  have, 
and  with  an  eight-hour  law  in  effect,  instead  of  increasing  his  utility  he  would  be 
made  more  arrogant,  his  ideas  as  to  his  duty  to  his  employer  being  prejudiced  by  the 
moral  support  which  this  eight-hour  law  would  give  hun.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
American  workman  is  not  a  downtrodden  individual,  and  it  will  take  but  very  little 
more  legislation  by  labor  agitators  to  make  him  of  such  a  disposition  that  his  usefulness 
will  have  ceased.  In  our  shop  we  work  a  ten-hour  day,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
there  is  no  unbiased  judge  in  the  world  who  would  say  that  any  employee  is  over- 
worked or  even  worked  to  his  capacity.  In  the  general  nature  of  things  the  average 
foreman  is  in  sympathy  with  the  men  under  him,  and  if  the  manufacturer  is  practical 
he  has  the  welfare  of  his  employees  at  heart.  Consequently,  I  can  see  no  necessity 
of  any  further  agitation  of  this  question  just  at  this  time.  We  do  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing at  this  time  to  promote  the  prejudice  as  between  labor  and  capital. 

We  trust  you  will  give  our  letter  such  consideration  as  you  may  think  it  deserves. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Wm.  J.  Ouver  Manufacturimq  Co., 
R.  L.  Srrz,  President. 


[Oneita  Knitting  Mills.] 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  February  20,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman^  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  herewith  wish  to  protest  most  earnestly  against  the  eight-hour  bill 
(No.  15651)  recently  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives.    Tnis  is  a  bill 
that  would  work  serious  harm  to  our  particular  industry  and  also  to  the  people  that 
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are  employed  by  us.    We  therefore  trust  that  your  committee  will  give  it  careful 
consideration  from  all  standpoints. 

Yours,  truly,  Oneita  Knitting  Mills, 

A.  Frey,  Superintendent. 


[A.  Ortmayer  A  Son,  saddlery.] 


CmcAOO,  March  7,  1908, 


Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

\  J    Chairman^  Memher^Housejof  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  In  reference  to  H.  R.  15661,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  work  of  laborers, 
etc. ,  we  take  permission  to  appeal  to  you  for  support  in  order  to  prevent  this  bill  becom- 
ing a  law. 

It  is  no  question  a  bill  that  has  been  •framed  by  labor  unionists,  who  are  most 
always  detruuental  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  manufacturing  interest.  Con- 
ditions as  they  prevail  at  the  present  time  in  the  manufacturing  fine  in  the  United 
States  prove  that  many  workmgmen  are  out  of  employment  and  have  not  saved 
enough  at  the  time  they  were  earning  high  wages  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
funihes  during  this  period  of  dullness  in  the  general  Dusiness.  Unfortunately  the 
larger  majority  of  these  employees  were  forced  through  their  unions  to  work  only  short 
hours;  hence  the  willing  workers  were  deprived  of  making  sufficient  wages  to  save  a 
few  dollars  for  dark  davs,  and  we  are  satisned  with  our  own  collection  of  evidence  that 
the  workinemen  woula  be  only  too  glad  to  work  ten  hours  instead  of  nine,  if  this  extra 
hour  payd  tnem  10  per  cent  more  wages.  In  our  line,  for  instance^  it  is  mostly  piece- 
work, and  it  does  not  need  mudi  figuring  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  man  can 
earn  considerably  more  in  nine  or  ten  hours  than  if  he  is  compelled  to  work  only  eight 
hours. 

We  think  honestly,  and  by  no  means  should  it  be  considered  selfishness  on  our  part, 
that  this  bill  before  the  House  should  be  defeated,  which  we  would  consider  benencial 
'  to  the  whole  manufacturing  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Thanking  you  for  giving  this  your  valued  attention,  we  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

A.  Ortmayer  &  Son, 
Albert  Kuhlbnet,  President, 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  4y  1908. 
Mr.  John  J.  Gardner,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  imderstand  you  are  introducing  an  eight-hour  bill  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives— Oardner  bill,  H.  R.  15651. 

The  Citizen's  Industrial  Association  has  issued  a  circular  letter  to  all  its  members 
asking  them  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Representatives  and  Congressmen  of  their  State 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  defeat  this  bill. 

I  am  appointed  on  a  committee  by  the  electrical  workers  of  St.  Louis  to  draft  up  a 
letter  and  send  it  to  all  the  labor  oiganizations  of  this  city  asking  them  to  also  write 
a  letter  to  the  Representatives  and  Congressmen  of  the  State  askmg  them  to  support 
this  bill. 

As  lam  not  familiar  with  the  bill  I  would  like  to  eet  a  s^opsis  of  it,  or,  if  you  think 
best,  if  25  or  30  copies  were  sent  me  I  would  send  tnem  with  the  letters. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you,  I  remain, 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  T.  Osborn, 

No.  1518  Lafayette  Avenue. 


[Peace  Dale  Hanuiftoturing  Company.    Incorporated  1848.] 

Peace  Dale,  R.  I.,  March  IS,  1908, 
The  Labor  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  I  am  informed  and  believe  that  a  very  serious  effort  is  on  foot  at  Wash- 
ington to  exempt  the  labor  organizations  from  the  terms  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  act, 
and  so,  by  class  legislation,  to  favor  such  or^nizations  at  the  expense  of  others. 

To  be  more  explicit,  I  believe  that  it  is  mtended  to  subject  all  of  tiie  corporations 
in  the  country  and  all  of  the  employers  of  labor  in  the  country  to  certain  laws,  amongst 
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them  the  Sherman  antitrust  act,  making,  however,  the  one  glaring  exception  in  favor 
of  the  labor  oiganizations,  so  called. 

I  wish  to  be  recorded  as  distinctly  in  favor  of  properly  regulated  labor  organizations 
in  case  they  can  be  incorporated  like  other  oi^nizations  and  made  pecuniuily 
responsible  for  contracts,  and  I  can  easily  see  they  might  offer  an  advantageous  solu- 
tion to  some  vexed  questions. 

I  am  not  unwilling  to  say  this,  in  spite  of  being  aware  that  the  labor  oiganizations 
in  England  have  raised  the  cost  of  production  so  as  to  cut  off  English  products  in 
several  markets^  and  the  reason  why  it  appears  to  me  possible  that  labor  oiganizations 
may  be  of  use  in  the  United  States  is  because  I  believe  there  is  a  higher  degree  of 
intelli^nce  amonest  labor  leaders  and  the  members  of  such  oi^nizations  here  thui 
that  which  prevails  in  England.    I  trust  I  am  not  mistaken  in  this. 

But,  however  that  may  be,  I  desire  to  enter  a  most  vigorous  protest  against  so  far- 
ing an  illustration  of  class  legislation  as  is  apparently  not  onlv  contemplated,  but  well 
along  toward  consummation.  I  can  not  believe  it  would  be  found  to  be  constitutional 
upon  the  one  ground  mentioned,  that  it  accords  different  treatment  to  citizens  who 
are  before  the  law  equal  and  possessed  of  equal  rights,  whether  singly  or  massed  in 
corporate  bodies. 

Respectfully, 

Rowland  G.  Hazard, 
Prmdent  Peace  Dale  Manufacturing  Company. 


[Tbe  Metal  Manufacturen'  Auociation  of  Philadelphia.] 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  tS,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  of  the  House  Labor  Committee j 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  Metal  Manufacturers*  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
which  is  composed  of  75  of  the  leading  manufacturers,  employing  upward  of  30,000 
metal  workers  in  Philadelphia,  Camden,  and  vicinity,  I  would  ask  that  we  may  be 
heard  in  opposition  to  the  eight-hour  bill  now  pending.  We  hope  that  you  can  grant 
us  this  hearing  the  early  part  of  next  week,  provided  the  committee,  which  I  under- 
stand is  having  hearings  on  this  bill,  can  be  ready  for  us  by  that  time.  Our  members 
all  feel  that  they  should  be  allowed  a  free  hand  in  the  conduct  of  their  business^  and 
that  hours  of  labor  should  not  be  fixed  by  legislation,  but  according  to  general  existing 
conditions  in  each  locality. 

Yours,  respectfully,  D.  H.  McPhbrson, 

Secretary. 


[Phoenix  Silk  Manufacturing  Company.] 

Patebson,  N.  J.,  March  25,  J908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Labor,  House  of  Representatives, 

My  Dear  Congressman  :  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  write  to  you  regarding  the  so- 
called  eight-hour  bill,  which  is  under  consideration  by  your  Committee  of  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  on  I^bor. 

There  are  not  many  goods  manufactured  In  the  silk  industry  for  the  Govern- 
ment ;  In  fact,  I  believe  the  supply  is  limited  to  perhaps  60,000  or  80,000  black 
mufflers  for  the  Navy  per  year ;  but  if  it  may  be  reasonably  argued,  as  I  think 
it  may,  that  the  establishment  of  a  limit  of  eight  hours  as  a  law  of  the  General 
Government  for  the  employment  of  labor  would  lead  eventually,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, to  a  general  recognition  throughout  the  country  of  eight  hours  as  the 
standard  of  all  factory  employees,  then  it  would  be  likely  to  ultimately  work 
very  disastrous  results  in  the  silk  industry  in  America. 

This  industry  is  to-day  contending  against  the  disadvantage  of  long  hours 
In  silk-manufacturing  establishments  in  all  foreign  countries.  I  know  from 
my  personal  knowledge  in  the  inspection  of  silk-working  establishments  In  Italy 
that  in  most  branches  of  silk  working  hands  begin  work  at  daylight,  stop  a 
half-hour  for  breakfast  at  7  o'clock,  a  half -hour  for  so-called  dinner  at  midday, 
and  then  work  until  7  or  half-past  7  before  they  get  their  suppers  at  night  In 
the  more  advanced  processes  of  the  silk-manufacturing  business  winders, 
warpers,  quiUers,  twisters,  and  weavers  work  twelve  hours  a  day  in  such  manu- 
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facturiug  centers  as  Lyon,  Zurich,  Basel,  Crefeld,  and  Milan.  In  Jupan, 
speaking  from  my  own  observation,  hands  go  to  work  just  as  soon  as  daylight 
comes  and  work  as  long  as  It  lasts,  without  any  account  of  hours.  The  daylight 
hours  of  w^ork  depend  entirely  on  the  coming  up  and  going  down  of  the  sun. 
The  margin  of  protection  offered  by  our  American  tariff  laws,  which  protection 
is  supposed  to  equal  the  difference  between  American  and  foreign  wages,  is  now 
rather  close  on  some  articles,  and  an  importer  with  an  elastic  conscience,  or  an 
exporter  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  without  a  conscience  to  speak  of,  or 
else  so  little  that  **  you  can  hardly  notice  It,"  could  easily  work  In  under  present 
conditions  some  goods  which  It  would  be  far  more  easy  to  place  in  this  market 
at  less  than  the  cost  of  American  fabrics,  tariff  Included  (If  American  silk 
workers  labor  only  eight  hours  per  day),  for  an  eight-hour  dally  limit  would 
surely  enhance  the  costs  of  American  productions. 

If  all  the  hands  could  be  operated  In  American  factories  on  the  piecework 
system  not  so  much  difference  would  be  caused ;  but  necessarily  in  the  silk  busi- 
ness there  Is  a  considerable  percentage  of  time  workers  and  they  will  exx)ect 
to  be  paid  Just  as  much  for  eight  hours  work  ns  for  ten  hours  per  day. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  a  hysterical  mood,  some  dozen  years  ago  estab- 
lished a  fifty-five  hour  per  week  law.  It  Is  an  absolute  and  incontrovertible 
fact  that  almost  Immediately  the  advantage  held  by  Pennsylvania  manufac- 
turers, who  had  no  difficulty  In  getting  all  the  help  they  wanted  on  a  sixty-hour 
basis,  was  apparent.  As  a  result  many  of  our  manufacturers  moved  to  Penn- 
sylvania. The  drain  upon  the  silk  industrj'  of  New  Jersey  by  this  removal  of 
different  concerns  has  been  great,  and  the  exodus  has  resulted  in  making 
Pennsylvania  the  largest  sUk-worklng  State  In  the  Union.  There  are  about 
270  sllk-worklng  factories  in  Pennsylvania,  where  a  dozen  years  ago  there  were 
not  50,  and  th^  Increase  In  the  number  of  such  establishments  In  New  Jersey 
In  the  same  space  of  time  has  been  comparatively  small. 

I  conscientiously  think  It  would  be  dangerous  to  the  silk  business  of  America 
to  have  eight  hours  established  as  the  regulation  working  time  for  employees, 
and  I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  a  law  limiting  all  labor  on  Government 
work  to  eight  hours  a  day  would  have  much  to  do  toward  bringing  about  a 
general  eight-hour  law  for  all  industries  in  the  country.  Furthermore,  I  do 
not  believe  that  people  working  In  properly  conducted  mills,  especially  those 
so  clean  and  orderly  as  silk  factories  must  be,  would  be  any  happier  In  working 
only  eight  hours  per  day  instead  of  ten  hours. 

Yours,  very  truly,  *  Jos.  W.  Conqdon, 

President. 


[Peimsylvania  Clay  Company.] 

Ptttsburo,  Pa.,  March  4,  i908,   ^^ 
Hon.  Wm.  Grahaic,  * 

Hotise  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  It  has  come  to  our  notice  that  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  New  Jersey,  and  chairman  of  the  House  lAbor  Gonmiittee,  has  presented 
a  bill  to  Congress  known  as  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill,  H.  R.  15651,  which  is  now 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor.    We  wish  to  protest  against 
the  passage  of  this  bill  as  unjust  and  unreasonable,  as  the  same  wUl  be  a  hard£ip  to 
the  manufacturers  of  this  valley.    We  trust  you  will  use  your  influence  in  seeing  to 
it  that  the  adoption  of  the  measure  is  defeated. 
Thanking  you  for  your  attention  to  this  matter,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Youre,  very  truly, 

Pennsylvania  Clay  Company, 
W.  W.  Cunningham,  Manager. 


[Pittsburg  Steel  Construction  Company.] 

PrrrsBURG,  Pa.,  March  5, 190$. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Labor ^ 

House  oj  RepresenUaives,  Washingt<m,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  proposed  "eight-hour  bill,"  the 
terms  of  which  are  such  that  we  are  ver^r  much  oppomd  to  the  passage  of  the  same. 

We  have  just  wired  you,  as  per  copy  inclosed,  and  beg  to  explain  this  message  by 
stating  that  if  the  proposed  bill  shomd  become  a  law,  it  would  be  absolutel^Jiy^- 
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Bible  for  this  company,  or  for  any  other  manufacturers  of  structural  material,  to  bid 
on  Government  work,  as  there  is  no  place  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the  world,  for 
that  matter,  where  structural  material  is  rolled  under  strict  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  new  law. 

Even  if  we  should  put  our  shop  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  this  would  not  help  us  in 
an}r  way,  as  we  would  still  be  up  against  the  proposition  of  buying  structural  shapes, 
which  is  our  raw  material,  from  some  mills  that  work  their  men  on  twelve-hour  shifts, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  buying  from  such  mills,  as  there  are  no  mills  in 
this  coimtry  where  this  practice  does  not  prevail. 

We  trust  your  committee  will  realize  tne  seriousness  of  practically  shutting  ofif  the 
Government  from  buying  certain  supplies  at  any  price,  and  hope  that  the  Dill  will 
not  become  a  law. 

Very  respectfully, 

PrrrsBURQ  Stebl  Construction  Company, 
Alex.  Lauohlin,  President. 


[Putnam  Machine  Company.] 

FiTCHBURO,  Ma8».,  Mcorch  19 ^  1908. 
Congressman  John  J.  Gardner, 

Washingtony  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  writing  you  that  we  protest  against  the  eight-hour  bill,  H.  R. 
15651,  which  was  introduced  by  yourself.     If  the  above  bill  becomes  a  law  it  will 
work  a  hardship  to  New  England  business,  especially  our  own,  the  iron  business,  and 
be  disastrous  in  the  extreme,  and  our  wish  is  that  this  bill  be  not  made  a  law. 
YourB,  very  truly,  • 

Putnam  Machine  Co. 
Henry  O.  Putnam,   Treasurer. 


[Palmer  &.  Parker  Company,  mahogany.] 

Boston,  February  20,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

-     Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C.  * 

Dear  Sir:  Wc  understand  there  is  a  bill  presented  to  the  House  calling  for  an 
eight-hour  law  (H.  R.  15651).  We  would  respectfully  add  our  protest  to  the  passage 
of  such  a  law,  as  it  would  be  very  unnecessary  and  unjust  legislation.  We  are  lumber 
and  veneer  manufacturere  and  employ  about  75  to  100  men.  We  wish  you  would 
use  your  influence  to  defeat  the  measure. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Palmer  &  Parker  Co. 

W.  I.  Palmer. 


[Builder's  Exchange  League.] 

PrrrsBUBO,  Pa.,  March  25,  1908. 
Hon.  W.  II.  Graham,  Washingtcm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib  :  This  association,  comiKjsed  of  general  contractors,  subcontractors, 
and  material  supply  dealers  in  the  building  trades  of  Allegheny  County  and 
vicinity,  do  hereby  enter  emphatic  protest  against  the  eight-hour  law,  known  as 
House  bill  No.  15051,  now  pending  before  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  in 
the  National  Congress. 

This  bill  is  considered  unconstitutional  and  an  interference  with  the  free 
right  of  the  Government  in  contracting  for  worlt ;  an  interference  upon  the  free 
right  of  the  contractors,  and  of  their  ability  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  such  contiacts.  Such  a  law  being  a  serious  handicap  upon  the  time  contract 
and  an  injustice  to  the  worlcingman  himself,  effected  throughout  the  manufac- 
ture of  all  the  materials  necessary  for  the  erection  of  such  work  and  the  work 
of  the  man  himself  on  the  building.  Inasmuch  as  it  interferes  with  the  right  to 
work  as  many  hours  as  he  chooses,  and  to  secure  the  benefits  of  pay  at  increased 
wages  for  hours  put  in  more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  which  is  the  condition 
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that  has  always  been  desired  by  all  classes  of  labor,  imrticularly  organized 
labor. 

Further,  we  do  hereby  favor  the  adoption  of  the  bill  providing  for  agricultural 
and  Industrial  education,  which  bill  is  known  as  H.  R.  534. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

T.  W.  Jones,  Secretary. 


[J.  E.  Patterson,  manufacturer.] 

Wilkes-Barbe,  Pa..  April  3,  J90S. 

Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Repreaentatives,  Washington t  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  informal  that  the  hearings  before  the  committee  on 
the  eight-hour  bill  now  before  Congress  are  over:  that  you  have  decided  it 
would  be  as  well  to  hold  no  more  public  sessions,  but  to  receive  written  argu- 
ments for  and  against  this  bill,  and  I  undei*stand  such  written  arguments  will 
be  part  of  the  printed  records  6f  the  hearings. 

I  am  opiX)sed  to  the  eight-hour  bill  that  is  now  before  Congress  and  wish  to 
be  recorded  as  opposed. 

Why  should  we  enact  the  eight-hour  law  because  the  leaders  of  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  workers  of  this  country  ask  it?  Wait  until  the  majority  ask  for 
such  legislation. 

I-.eave  men  free  to  work  as  many  hours  and  earn  as  much  money  as  they 
wish  to.  I>eave  the  Government  free  to  employ  men  as  many  hours  as  at  the 
time  seems  best. 

An  eight-hour  law  prohibits  all  workmen  from  the  freedom  of  working  as 
many  hours  as  they  might  wish  to  work.  It  cuts  down  the  earning  power  of 
the  workmen  and  increases  the  cost  to  the  Government;  thereby  increases  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  people  to  support  the  Government.  It  would  be  no  benefit  to 
anyone  but  against  the  interest  of  all  parties  Interested. 

If  there  was  an  enforced  eight-hour  day  for  all  mankind  in  all  walks  of 
life,  I  believe  it  would  practically  stop  the  wheels  of  commerce. 

For  our  legislators,  elected  by  a  free  i^eople,  to  enact  a  compulsory  eight-hour 
law  is  to  conmience  to  legislate  away  the  freedom  of  the  people  that  elected 
them. 

I  was  once  a  wage-earner.  If  I  had  been  bound  down  by  an  eight-hour  law 
I  could  not  have  advanced  from  a  wage-earner  to  a  prosperous  employer  in 
six  or  eight  different  lines  of  business.  This  I  accomplished  because  my  lot  was 
cast  in  this  country,  which  was  free  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  .1  hope  It 
may  be  kept  equally  as  free  without  any  eight-hour  law  to  interfere  with  the 
advancement  and  prosperity  of  other  wage-earners. 

The  freetlom  for  men  to  work  as  many  hours  as  they  chose  made  -this  country 
what  it  is.  At  one  time  I  worked  continuously  four  days  and  nights,  and  many 
times  eighteen  hours  a  day,  and  at  the  age  of  70  I  am  rugged  and  well  and 
able  to  do  a  good  day's  work. 

The  right  to  work  long  hours  is  better  than  to  worry  on  account  of  being 
restricted  to  less  hours  than  would  give  a  man  the  best  results  in  supporting 
his  family. 

"Work  is  the  salvation  of  men.    Work  cures  a  thousand  ills." 

Work  does  not  kill,  worry  does. 

Verj'  sincerely,  J.  E.  Patterson. 


[P.  N.  Peterson  Granite  Company.] 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Alarch  J8,  J908. 
Hon.  F.  C.  Stevens,  WashinfffoUy  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  employers  of  labor  we  desire  to  urgently  protest  against  House 
bill  No.  15651,  as  we  consider  same  far  too  radical. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

P.  N.  Peterson  Granite  Co. 
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[The  Wm.  Powell  Company,  bnee  goods.] 

(^xcixxATi,  Ohio,  February  ff ,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdner, 

Chairman  House  CommitUe  on  Labor,  Wathington^  D.  C. 
Honorable  Sir:  In  regard  to  the  Gardner  eisht-hour  bill,  ve  wiah  to  enter  our 
poflition  and  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  biu.  We  feel  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  pass  said  bill  on  account  of  the  present  unsettled  condition  of  the  times,  and  hoped 
that  no  question  would  cause  any  more  agitation  in  labor  matters  than  is  now  upon  us. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  would  cause  a  chanse  in  what  is  considered  the  usual  houn  of 
daily  work  and  create  a  tendency  of  unsettlement.  Having  established  a  new  record 
by  law  the  tendency  to  change  other  and  regular  systems  would  be  greatly  increased, 
daving  Government  sanction,  it  would  be  the  means  of  dissatisfaction  to  labor  gen- 
erally, and  invidious  comparisons  would  be  continually  cropping  out.  The  labor 
question  being  a  very  difficult  one  to  handle,  if  preference  be  given  in  any  certain 
line  disturbances  elsewhere  would  ensue. 

That  eauality  and  equity  may  prevail  and  prosperity  abound,  it  is  our  hope  that  as 
we  are  all  fellow-servants  to  our  beloved  Government,  that  all  be  treated  on  equal 
footing,  whether  we  labor  by  the  day  for  the  Government  or  labor  elsewhere  for  private 
enterprises  i^  its  domain. 

Most  respectfully,  yours,  The  Wm.  Powell  Co., 

Chas.  £.  McFarlan, 

Second  llce-Prendenl^ 


[PennsylTaniA  Engineering  Works.] 

New  Castle,  Pa.,  February  2i^  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardker. 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  hope  no  eight-hour  bill  for  Government  employees  will  go  through 
your  committee  with  a  favorable  report. 
Yours,  truly, 

Pennsylvania  Engineering  Woriu, 
Edward   King,  Frendrnt  and  Treasurer 


[The  Psngon  Plaater  Company.] 

Syr.\cu8e,  N.  Y.,  February  tt,  1908 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee^  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  state  in  the  most  brief  way  that  we  are  abeiolutelv  oppoeed  to 
bill  H.  R.  15651 .  We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  call  for  tnis  kind  of  Icsfisiation  and  it 
is  entirely  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  country  as  we  see  the  matter  m>m  our  stand- 
point. The  hours  and  prices  of  labor  will  be  ^vemed  by  the  supply  and  demand  and 
there  is  no  more  reason  in  endeavoring  to  legislate  on  this  subject  than  there  is  on  the 
price  of  wood  or  coal.  We  hope  the  bill  will  never  leave  the  subcommittee. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Paragon  Plaster  Co. 

W.  K.  Sql^er,   Treasurer  and  Manager. 


[Peninsular  Presa.J 

Detroit,  February  19,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  M.  C, 

Chairman  House  CommitUe  on  Labor,  Waskingtonj  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  carefully  read  the  bill  introduced  by  you  in  the  House  January 
28,  1908,  limiting  by  forceful  enactment  the  hours  and  earning  capacity  of  men 
employed  on  Government  work.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  this  is  a  direct  curtail- 
ment of  the  personal  liberty  of  all  citizens,  any  of  whom  m^ht  at  some  time  wish  to 
work  for  the  Government,  by  a  small  body  of  men  elected  tp  Congress,  not  as  our 
masters  nor  disciplinarians,  but  as  our  servants?  Would  it  not  be  better  if  you  persiat 
in  pressing  this  bill  to  rename  it,  **A  bill  providing  for  industrial  slavery?'^ 
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The  injustice  of  this  iniquity  which  you  propose  to  clothe  with  leg^islative  sanction 
falls  hardest  upon  the  men,  whom  it  must  necessarily  rob  of  their  self-respect,  all 
initiative  and  vigorous  ambition  being  denied  them. 

If  the  Congress  may  enact  and  enforce  a  law  which  says  that  I  shall  not  ''be  required 
or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours,''  then  I  may  reasonably  expect  that  some 
Bouse  Member  suffering  with  insomnia  will,  by  direct  legislation,  aictate  the  number 
of  hours  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  sleep. 

Yours,  truly.  Peninsular  Press, 

I.  H.  BENJAinN. 


[Philadelphia  Watch  Caae  Company.] 

Riverside,  N.  J.,  February  25,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

*  Chairman  House  Labor  Committee^  Waskingtonf  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  another  eieht-hour  bill  is  to  be  introduced  for  con* 
sideration  before  Congress,  and  we  respectfully  beg  to  protest  against  any  more  legis- 
lation of  this  nature. 

This  matter  has  already  been  discussed  pro  and  con^  and  there  is  no  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  it  either  for  the  business  man  or  the  workingman.    It  only  serves  to  dis- 
rupt business  conditions,  create  prejudice  and  disquiet,  and  furnish  material  for 
political  capital  and  controversy. 
This  country  needs  more  common  sense  and  less  buncombe. 
Respectfully, 

Philadelphia  Watch  Case  Co., 
Per  T.  Zurbruqg,  Prendent. 


IPhllHpfl  &  ButtortT  Manufacturing  Company,  stoves-ranges.] 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  February  2t,  1908. 
Hon.  Jno.  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Waskingtofif  D.  C: 

We  are  advised  that  there  will  be  considered  by  your  committee  an  eight-hour 
measure,  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  but  an  opening  wedge,  which  will  be  followed  by 
added  le^lation,  backed  perhaps  by  less  considerate  statesmen,  that  will  make  a 
general  eight-hour  day  in  private  employments. 

Let  us  submit  these  few  facts: 

We  have  operated  this  business  as  mechanics,  proprietora,  and  officials  for  over  fifty 
years.  Have  worked  from  ten  to  eighteen  hoius  daily.  We  know  that  if  we  had  not 
done  this,  the  extended  business  of  this  company  to-day  would  not  exist.  As  officials 
we  are  now  working  from  nine  to  fifteen  hours  dulv.  Our  mechanics,  laboring  men 
and  clerical  force  averajg;e  about  nine  and  one-half  noura.  It  seems  to  reauire  these 
efforts  on  part  of  all  to  give  to  our  shareholders  an  adequate  return  for  capital  invested. 

Many  of  us  were  reared  on  farms,  where  work  time  extended  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
hours,  father,  mother,  boys,  and  girls  all  striving  together  for  the  bare  necessities  of 
life.    So  far  as  farm  life  is  concerned,  the  situation  to-day  is  unchanged. 

To  reduce  number  of  hours  for  the  mechanic  and  labor  engaged  in  production  of 
articles  for  use  would  be  to  increase  price  to  farmer,  who  already  works  harder  and 
longer  than  the  mechanic  at  the  bencn,  with  more  meager  wages  than  any  other  class 
of  people  in  the  United  States. 

We  find  attorneys  in  courts  and  in  office  during  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  then  carry- 
ing great  bundles  of  papers  home  to  work  until  the  wee  sma'  hours. 

Legislation,  in  session,  works  whatsoever  hounB  may  be  agreed  upon  bv  the  majority 
of  the  body,  then  committees  proceed  with  their  arduous  labors  until  10,  11,  or  12 
o'clock  at  ni^ht. 

Our  experience  with  National  Legislators  is  limited,  but  we  have  even  found  them, 
when  in  contact  with  them,  working  under  similar  strain,  manv  times  engrossed  until 
late  at  night  on  committee  work  or  preparations  for  the  morrow  s  deliberations. 

Havinff  worked  as  farmers,  laborers,  and  mechanics,  we  have  found  that  brain  work 
in  official  position  is  more  laborious  and  exhausting  than  any  other  form  of  labor. 

Our  experience  and  observations  teach  us  that  the  mechanic  and  laborer  on  eight- 
hour  restriction  finishes  his  tasks  at,  say,  4.30  p.  m.  He  has,  then,  from  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  hours  before  going  home  at  the  accustomed  time,  which  is  6  p.  m.,  and 
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Spends  that  spare  time  in  saloons,  pla;^g  dominos,  checkers,  or  cards,  and  goes  home 
at  last  in  much  worse  condition  than  if  he  had  remained  at  remunerative  employment 
until  dusk. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  hours  of  labor  should  be  reduced  to  the  unappreciative,  and 
cost  of  products  enhanced  to  already  overburdened,  often  pooiiy  educated,  farmers, 
who  are  the  great  consumers  of  labor's  product? 

Phillips  &  Buttorvf  Mpo.  Co. 

H.  W.  BuTTORPF,  President. 


[Peninsular  Engraving  Comi>any.] 

Detroit,  February  20,  190S. 
Hon.  Edwin  Denby, 

H<mu  of  Representatives f  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  just  wired  to  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner,  chairman  House  Com- 
mittee on  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C,  as  follows: 

"  This  company  wishes  to  enter  vigorous  protest  against  adoption  of  eight-hour  labor 
bill  (H.  R.  15651).    Begs  to  enlist  your  endeavor  and  influence  for  its  defeat." 

We  sincerely  trust  that  you  also  will  do  all  in  your  power  against  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 
We  regard  it  as  unjust  and  injurious  to  the  American  laborer  and  the  employer. 
Trusting  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  grant  our  request,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Peninsular  Engraving  Company, 
L.  F.  Eaton,  President, 


[Peninsular  Milled  Screw  Company.] 

DETRorr,  Mich.,  March  4, 1908. 
Hon.  Edwin  Denby, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  the  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651),  permit  us  to  enter  our 
protest. 

As  manufacturers,  it  will,  if  passed,  be  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  regular  course  of 
manufacturing,  which  is  already  none  too  good. 
We  pray,  in  the  interest  of  manufacturers  and  mechanics,  that  this  bill  be  defeated. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Peninsular  Milled  Screw  Co. 
Per  H.  J.  Conn. 


[Peoria  Stone  and  Marble  Works.] 

Peoria,  III.,  March  10,  1908. 
Hon.  John  P.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  beg  for  the  privilege  of  drawing  vour  attention  to  a  measure  now 
before  Congress  entitled  House  bill  7564.  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  on  Government 
work.  The  passage  of  a  law  of  the  nature  contemplated,  we  assure  you.  would  work 
a  great  hardsnip  upon  our  firm  and  business,  and  we  are  positive  would  have  a  wifnilyy 
enect  on  practicany  every  concern  who  manufactures  work  or  even  deals  in  articles 
that  are  furnished  under  contract  from  time  to  time  to  the  Government.  A  law 
limiting  the  hours  of  labor  in  hazardous  employment  or  employment  exceed  ingly  detri- 
mental to  human  health  would  probably  oe  practical  and  conmiendable.  but  you  are 
aware  that  the  Government  requires  gocxis,  articles,  and  materials  of  vast  quantities 
and  varieties.  In  many  instances  our  wort,  as  also  other  work,  is  performed  for  the 
Government  through  a  general  contractor,  or  in  other  words,  as  a  suocontractor.  Wo 
operate  our  works  from  nine  to  ten  hours  per  day,  as  the  natiire  and  amount  of  busi- 
ness we  have  on  hand  may  demand,  and  if  the  Government  would  demand  that  we 
work  only  eight  hours  per  day  on  Government  work  going  through  our  shops,  even 
though  we  are  not  directly  under  contract  with  the  Government,  it  would  disorganise 
and  demoralize  our  business  so  that  we  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  idea  of  doing 
work  for  the  Government.  The  Government  would  find  it  difficult  at  times  to  draw 
the  line;  for  instance,  the  uniform  of  one  of  our  hoys  in  blue  which  are  purchased  by 
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the  Government.  The  cloth  of  such  a  uniform  may  be  made  under  an  eight-hour 
rule  or  law.  but  how  about  the  binding,  the  lining,  the  buttonfi,  the  thread,  tne  i>eak 
of  his  cap,  the  belt,  and  poeeibly  other  trimmings,  all  of  which  would  have  to  be 
made  under  the  strict  eight-hour  rule  because  most  of  the  items  named  are  manufac- 
tured by  different  concerns,  and  unless  the  whole  was  made  under  the  same  rule 
there  would  be  discrimination.  The  various  firms  no  doubt  are  just  like  ours;  they 
manufacture  for  others  and  not  alone  for  the  Government.  We  are  sure  passing  a 
law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  on  all  Government  work  would  be  very  unwise,  unjust, 
and  unprofitable  both  to  the  workman  and  the  employer.  Neither  we  nor  anyone 
else  could  afford  to  pay  our  men  as  much  for  eight  hours  as  we  do  for  nine  or  ten  hours; 
if  we  did  we  would  be  obliged  to  advance  the  price  to  the  consumer.  Besides,  we 
contend  everv  American  citizen  should  have  the  right  to  control,  contract,  or  dis- 
pose of  his  labor  as  he  deems  to  his  best  advantage.  We  sincerely  hope  that  a  uni- 
form or  strict  eight-hour  law  will  not  be  passed  by  your  honorable  body  for  the  rea- 
sons we  have  explained  and  for  hundreds  of  others. 
Youre,  truly* 

Peobia  Stone  and  Marble  W^orks, 
Per  Oh  AS.  H.  Isele. 


[Pope  Motor  Car  Company .j 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  10 j  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  ^ 

House  of  Representatives f  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  With  reference  to  the  proposed  eight-hour  law,  we  believe  that-  to 
make  it  illegal  for  men  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  dav,  should  they  be  working 
on  Government  contracts  indirectly,  is  unnecessary  regulation  not  desired  by  the 
worldngman  himself  unless  he  can  get  the  same  amount  per  day  with  leas  hours  of 
work. 

Such  a  condition  would  of  course  appeal  to  nearly  every  one  with  favor,  but  if  the 
ulterior  motive  is  to  accomplish  this  the  success  can  be  but  temporary,  for  if  the  whole 
world  should  knock  off  an  nour  earlier  the  total  wages  would  be  reduced  by  Uiat  per- 
centage,  for  the  world's  wages  do  not  consist  of  money,  but  of  the  things  which  the 
world  purchases  by  its  labor,  whether  that  be  of  brain  or  brawn,  or  both. 
Yours,  truly, 

Herbert  H.  Rice,  Manager. 

[Pittsburgh  Construction  Company.] 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  March  4,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Cammittee  of  Labor , 

Capitol  Building,  Washingtony  D.  C. 
Dsar  Sir:  We  believe  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  enact  the  eight-hour  labor  law 
now  being  considered  by  your  committee,  our  opinion  being  that  it  would  interfere 
with  the  placing  and  execution  of  many  classes  of  Government  contracts. 

Under  such  a  law  we  should  consider  it  unsafe  to  bid  for  Government  contracts  in- 
volving subcontracts  or  purchase  of  any  maniifactured  supplies. 
Yours,  truly, 

Pittsburgh  Construction  Co., 
C.  L.  McKenzie,  President. 


[The  Peerless  Electric  Company.] 

Warren,  Ohio,  March  .5, 1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  l^abor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Gardner  bill,  known  as  H.  R.  15651,  which  is  now  up  for  considera- 
tion, would  without  doubt  be  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  not 
only  of  ours  but  of  all  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Mahoning  Valley.  You 
can  not  help  but  appreciate  that  at  the  present  time  conditions  are  such  that  the 
consequent  increase  of  the  cost  of  production  that  must  follow  the  passage  of  this  law 
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would  bring  about  an  even  more  serious  commercial  depression  than  is  existing  at 
thepresent  time. 

We  trust  that  we  may  have  the  work  and  vote  of  yourself  and  colleagues  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  this  measure. 

Very  truly,  yours.  The  Peerless  Electric  Company. 


WiLKESBARRE,  Pa.,  February  21,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  eight-hour  bill,  H.  R.  15651,  as 
well  as  against  all  special  legislation  of  that  nature. 

)r  After  upward  of  nfty  years  of  business  experience,  employing  men  in  various  lines 
of  business,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  any  law  arbitrarily  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  is 
against  the  interest  of  the  workingman,  tne  employer,  and  the  country  at  laige. 

I  think  the  number  of  hours  that  a  man  should  work  should  be  left  for  him  to  arrange 
aslbetween  him  and  his  employer. 

1  don't  believe  in  an  unreasonablv  long  day.  Wlien  a  young  man  I  had  plenty  of 
experience  working  twelve  hours  a  day,  but  work  never  hurt  me.  I  believe  the  day 
has  gone  by  when  workmen  will  be  asked  to  work  as  long  as  that .  It  will  probably  range 
from  eight  to  ten  hours,  according  to  circumstances  and  conditions,  and  beyond  making 
a  legal  day,  I  would  say,  of  ten  hours  for  a  day's  work  when  there  is  no  agreement  as  to 
the  number  of  hoius  between  the  employer  and  the  laborer,  I  would  not  pass  any  laws 
fixins  the  hours  of  labor.  It  is  impossible,  in  my  j udgment ,  to  pass  a  law  that  will  apply 
to  alTcases. 

I  think  the  eight-hour  law  for  the  Government  is  a  mistake  and  is  harmful  to  the 
workman  and  the  Government  and  should  be  repealed. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  your  committee  will  not  report  the  bill  favorably. 
Very  sincerely, 

J.  E.  Patterson. 


[Penberthy  Injector  Company.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  4,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  been  advised  of  the  eight-hour  bill  which  is  under  discuasion 
in  the  committee,  and  we  desire  at  this  time  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  pasaage 
of  any  ei^ht-hour  law  as  proposed. 

The  obiections  we  see  to  this  law  are  that  it  curtails  the  output  of  one's  plant,  which 
necessarily  adds  to  the  cost  of  production  and  helps  an  advance  in  price,  which  comes 
out  of  the  public;  as  it  cuts  off  one-fifth  of  the  hours,  a  manufacturer  must  necessa- 
rily add  one-fifth  to  his  |)lant  to  do  the  same  work.  This  would  not  only  mean  an 
immense  outlay  for  additional  machinerjr,  but  in  many  cases'the  building  of  entirely 
new  buildings  to  permit  of  tiiis  increase  m  machinery  to  balance  upon  the  production. 
This  would  work  inestimable  hardships  on  many  manufacturers  who  are  workii^  at 
the  present  time  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity  and  where  their  bank  credit  is  strained 
to  the  utmost.  It  would  enable  a  rich  firm  or  corporation  to  make  these  additions 
and  idterations  to  the  detriment  of  the  smaller  manufacturer,  who  could  not  do  this. 

We  can  not  from  our  standpoint  see  how  any  body  of  men  could  contemplate  for 
one  moment  such  a  bill  if  it  is  proposed  to  apply  at  any  time  to  the  manu&cturing 
industries  of  this  country.  We  certainly  hope  that  the  committee  will  prevent  the 
bill  being  passed. 

Yours,  truly,  Pbnberthy  Injector  Co., 

S.  Olin  Johnson,  President. 


[Paine  Lumber  Company,  Limited •] 

Oshkosh,  Wis.,  March  t,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

WashingUm,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Permit  us  to  express  our  hope  that  you  can  oppose  the  passage  of  the 
Gardner  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651).    We  are  large  employers  of  labor  and  have  had 
exx>erience  in  this  line  for  forty  yesurs.    We  believe  that  measures  of  this  kind  have  a 
tendency  to  discourage  enterprise,  industry,  economy,  and  thrift  in  employees. 
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In  this  country  we  believe  a  man  should  have  a  right  to  contract  as  he  chooses  if 
he  is  of  age,  provided  sanitary  conditions  or  police  regulations  do  not  properly  interfere, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Paine  Lumber  Co.  (I/rD.)i 
Chas.  Nevitt,  Treasurer, 


[Pittsburg  Supply  Company,  plumbers',  gas,  and  steam  fitters'  tools.] 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Februcary  20, 1908, 
Hon.  Jas.  Francis  Burke, 

Member  of  Congress^  WasMngUm,  D,  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Burke:  We  understand  that  Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner,  of  the  Atlantic  City 
district,  is  about  to  try  to  report  his  eight-hour  bill.    We  are  very  much  opposed  to 
this  bill  and  inclose  herewith  a  few  reasons  why. 

OBJECnONB,  EACH   ONE  FATAL,  TO  THE   GARDNER   EIGHT-HOUR   BILL. 

The  Gardner  eight-hour  bill,  if  enacted,  would  involve  revolution  and  destruction  to 
American  manufacturers;   it  would  be  applied  socialism  by  force. 

It  would  wreck  whole  industries  (a  Senator  has  declared  that  it  ought  to  be  entitled 
''A  biU  to  d^troy  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  the  United  States"). 

It  would  irretrievably  embarrass,  industrially  and  financially,  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  plants  whose  product  is  intended  wholly  or  partly  for  the  Government. 

It  would  dnve  hundreds  of  concerns  out  of  the  field  of  Government  bidding;  it 
miffht  result  in  the  establishment  of  Grovemment  factories. 

It  would  be  the  irresistible  entering  wedge  of  new  labor  legislation;  for  the  labor 
lobb^r  would  not  stop  there. 

It  is  a  proposition,  by  indirection  and  in  time,  to  legislate  the  hours  of  labor  into  the 
private  enterprises  (factories,  mills,  and  workshops)  of  the  whole  country  by  act  of 
Congress. 

It  has  been  seriously  considered  when  there  were  not  enough  men  for  the  jobs;  to 
urge  it  now,  when  business  men  want  above  all  things  freedom  from  agitation  of  every 
kind,  is  a  veritable  crime. 

Trusting  that  you  vdll  do  what  you  can  against  same,  we  are. 
Yours,  truly, 

PiTTSBURo  Supply  Company, 

O.  F.  Felix,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


[Phoenix  Lumber  Company,] 

Spokane,  Wash.,  March  7,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner. 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C.^ 
Dear  Sir:  Herewith  beg  to  protest  earnestly  against  bill  (H.  K.  15651)  known  as 
"The  Gardner  eight-hour  bill,^*  which  I  consider  to  be  extremely  dangerous  and 
ruinous  to  the  best  interests  of  our  coimtry. 

Doubtless  protests  will  be  coming  to  you  from  everywhere  in  the  country,  and,  not 
to  infringe  upon  your  valuable  tune,  I  refrain  from  entering  into  details,  which  you^ 
I  take  it  for  granted,  will  have  received  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  F.  Cartier,  President. 

[Prendergaat  Lumber  Company.] 

St.  Louis,  February  28,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washingtxm,  D.  C. 
'   Dear  Sir:  I  write  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  Gardner  eight-hour 
(H.R.  15651). 

Experience  has  well  shown  that  the  eight  hours  for  a  day's  labor  has  not  prov 
be  for  the  good  of  labor,  either  as  to  prosperity  or  contentment,  and  wImia^m  m^ 
has  proven  to  work  apiinst  honesty,  mtegrity,  and  morality  in  the  ' 
The  passage  of  this  bill  also  would  be  a  step  toward  eight-hoi 
employment,  which  would  work  confusion,  and  worse. 

Yours,  truly,  [    James 
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[Peerloss  Laundry  Company.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February'28,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner. 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee y   Workington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  most  respectfully  ask  you  to  record  your  disapproval  on  the  above- 
named  bill.    If  this  bill  should  be  reported  favorably  in  the  committee  it  would  create 
strife  in  the  labor  market  and  be  unfair  to  employer  as  well  as  employee. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Peerless  LiaundryJCompany, 
By  A.  C.  WiRTH. 


[Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Oompany.] 

Adrian,  Mich.,  Febrna  y  29,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Washingion,  D.  C. 
Dbar  Sir:  Our  attention  is  called  to  the  eight-hour  bill,  H.  R.  15651,  and  the  imct 
that  hearings  are  now  in  progrees  before  your  committee.  We  trust  the  ^owin^  by  the 
manufacturing  and  business  interests  of  the  country  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  the 
committee  that  this  measure  ought  not  to  be  reported  out.  We  believe  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  bill  and  its  effects  will  force  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  an  unwise 
measure. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Page  W^oven  W'ire  Fence  Co., 

Per  L.  B.  Robertson,  Treasurer. 


Builders'  Exchange  Room, 
Pittston,  Pa.  J  March  20,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives y  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  By  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  Pittston  Builders*  Exchange  I  was  in- 
structed as  secretary  to  write  you  protesting  in  the  name  of  our  association  against  the 
enactment  into  law  of  bill  H.  R.  15651,  kindly  urging  you  to  work  against  the  passage 
of  said  bill.  , 

Eight  hours  is  now  to  a  large  extent  the  basis  of  a  day's  work  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
country.   Why  restrict  the  wage-earner  to  work  only  eight  hours? 

We  as  employers  are  not  objecting  to  an  eij^ht-hour  workday,  but  we  do  contend 
that  a  law  of  this  kind  would  work  great  injustice  not  only  to  the  employer,  but  to  the 
wage-earner  of  the  land,  prohibiting  him  as  it  would  from  working  one,  two,  or  three 
hours'  overtime  for  the  overtime  pay,  thus  curbing  any  ambition  that  he  might  have 
to  increasing  his  income. 

We  believe  it  is  wrong  to  deprive  citizens  by  law  of  the  right  to  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunities  offered  them.  ^  We  believe  that  it  is  wrong  to  tie  the  hands  of  industry, 
whether  it  be  the  employer  or  the  wage-earner. 

That  each  and  all  should  be  allowed  to  make  such  contract  with  the  other  for  the 
sale  or  hire  of  labor  as  conditions  warrant,  allowing  all  to  make  the  most  of  those  op- 
portunities which  have  made  this  country  the  greatest  and  best  for  both  the  employees 
and  the  employer. 

Hoping  you  may  see  your  way  to  comply  with  our  request,  we  are, 
|-  Yours,  truly,  | 

B.  Griffen, 
Secretary  Pittston^  Pa.,  Builders^  Exchange. 


[Parlin  &  Orendorff  Company,  agricultural  implements,] 

Canton,  III.,  March  2,  1908. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washtngion,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  sincerely  trust  you  will  oppose  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill,  House 
bill  15651.    We  believe  this  will  be  detrimental  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  defeat  this  measure. 
Yours  truly, 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co., 
By  U.  G.  Orendorff,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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[Qaincy  Business  Mens'  Association.] 

QuiNCY,  III.,  February  22,  1908. 
Dbar  Sir:  We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers  and  buBiness  men  of  this  city,  herebv 

enter  our  protest  against  the  passa^  of  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill,  the  title  of  whicn 

ia  H.  R.  1d661  .    This  bill  has  oeen  referred  to  the  House  Labor  Committee  and  ordered 

printed. 
Ab  business  men,  citizens,  and  taxpayers  of  this  great  Commonwealth  we  ask'  that 

you  use  your  influence  in  defeating  this  and  all  sinmar  bills. 
We  believe  this  to  be  class  legislation,  that  it  would  be  destructive  rather  than  con- 

structive,  that  it  would  work  against  the  best  interests  of  the  great  majority  of  the 

American  people,  and  that  it  would  be  leeialation  in  favor  of  classes  against  the  masses. 
Respectfully  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

Joeeph  Knittel  Show  Case  Co.,  by  J.  Knittel,  treasurer;  Ebert  &  Shana- 
nan;  Monroe  Drug/ Co;  Gem  City  Transfer  Co.,  C.  W.  Breitwieeer, 
manager;  W.  T.  Uennine;  Oadogan  Hatcher  M|g.  Co.;  James  M. 
Irwin;  J.  L.  Niswander;  Miller  Bros.  Transfer  Line;  Weems  lAimdry 
Co.,  F.  H.  Weems,  treasurer;  Beighofer  Mitchell  Co.;  Pure  Ice  Com- 
pany, Wm.  H.  Woodruff,  secretary;  E.  M.  Miller  &  Co.,  B. ;  Collins  Ploiw 
Company,  perJ.  W.  Brown,  secretary;  McMein  Printing  Co.,  W.  H. 
McMein;  Quincy  Show  Case  Works;  Central  Iron  Works,  H.  Lechten- 

'  berg,  secretary-treasurer;  Boeder  &  Greemann;  C.H.Wurst  Co.,C.H. 

Wurst;  The  Henry  Knapheide  Wagon  Co.,  per  H.  E.  Knapheide, 
treasurer;  Geo.  Von  de  Haar;  A.  Roehl;  Kochler  &  Koch;  Excelsior 
Stove  &  Mfg.  Co.,  John  J.  Fisher,  president;  Fick  Coal  Company, 
W.  C.  Fick,  manager;  W.  D.  Meyer;  Enterprise  Pub.  Co.,  H.  H. 
Rickmyer;  Buerkin  &  Kaempen;  Quincy  Pattern  Co.,  per  E.  W.  C. 
Kaempen,  treasurer;  C.  H.  Peacock;  Michelmann  Steel  Construction 
Co.,  W.  F.  Gerdes,  superintendent;  George  Rupp  &  Bros.  Company, 
per  Geo.  Rupp,  secretarv  and  treasurer;  H.  M.  Sheer  Co.,  by  H.  M. 
Sheer;  Stationers*  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  H.  F.  Dayton,  treasurer; 
Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  J.  W.  Myers,  president;  The  Mulliner 
Box  &  Planing  Co.,  per  E.  S.  Mulliner  secretary;  W.  T.  Sprague;  W.  H. 
Konantz;  Chas.  H.  Cottrell;  Tenk  Hardware  Company,  Rudolph  Tenk, 
secretary  &  treasurer;  The  E.  Best  Plumbing  &  Steam  Heating  Co.^ 
per  E.  Best,  president. 


[Quaker  City  Rubber  Company.] 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  18,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Commiltee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  respectfully  protest  against  the  eight-hour  bill,  H.  R.  15651,  which  you 
have  recently  introduced,  as  being  unfair  and  class  legislation,  one  which  I  think  will 
injure  the  business  interests  of  the  countrv  and  in  all  probabilitv  will  be  the  fore- 
runner of  broader  and  more  general  eight-hour-day  legislation,  which  would  invade 
our  very  homes. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  will  not 
report  this  bill  favorably.     We  are  having  enough  business  troubles,  and  they  are 
likely  to  continue  now  for  the  balance  of  this  year;  and  class  legislation  of  this  objec- 
tionable kind  will  certainly  not  tend  to  help  put  business  conditions  in  better  shape. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  A.  Daniel. 


[Quintard  Iron  Works  Company.] 

New  York,  February  19, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sib:  We  desire  to  register  our  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  proposed  eight-hour 
bill  which  we  understand  is  before  your  committee. 

Like  other  people  in  a  similar  line  of  business  in  this  vicinity,  we  are  now  running 
our  works  nine  hours  a  da^  with  an  ei^ht-hour  Saturday,  and  our  experience  shows  that 
this,  at  the  present  time,  is  about  all  tne  reduction  in  hours  that  this  business ''"■'*"''^ — "" 
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We  are  practically  prevented  from  bidding  on  certain  work  which  demanda  an  eigjit- 
hour  day  and  on  account  of  the  diaoiganization  which  will  inevitably  follow  by  endeav- 
ormg  to  canv  on  the  two  systems  at  one  time. 

The  fact  tnat  certain  work  is  offered  with  a  limit  of  an  ei^t-hour  basis  and  the  p»n>- 
posed  eight-hour  bill  now  before  you  offer  a  serious  handicap  to  the  manufacturing 
business  which  is  now  suffering  a  serious  falling  off.    Our  business  at  the  present  time 
is  cairying  all  the  burdens  that  it  can  stand. 
Kespectfully, 

QuxNTARD  Iron  Wobkb  Compant, 

Gbobqb  Q.  Palmbb,  Treaaurer  and  Oenaral  Manaqer. 


[Roane  Iron  Company.] 

Ghattanoooa,  Tbnn.,  March  2,  1908. 
Hon.  John  G.  Gardner, 

Chairnum  House  Labor  CommiUu^  WaMngUm^  2>.  C. 
Dbab  Snt:  I  desire,  not  only  on  m)r  own  account  but  in  the  interest  of  our  people 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mining  in  this  section,  to  protest  most  earnestly  against 
the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  bill,  H.  R.  15651. 

I  think  this  is  very  vicious  legislation  and  not  reallv  to  the  interest  of  either  manu- 
facturers, miners,  or  laboring  men.    It  seems  to  me  tnat  we  are  all  suffering  from  too 
much  legislation,  and  if  matters  could  be  allowed  to  go  along  quietly  the  country 
would  recover  ahd  everybody  would  be  better  off. 
Do  not  let  this  bill  become  a  law. 

Yours,  very  truly,  H.  S.  Chamberlain, 

Pretident. 


[Reed  Manufactaiing  Company,  ateam  fitten'  tools.] 

Erib,  Pa.,  February  tO,  2908. 
Hon.  Arthur  L.  Bates, 

WashingUm,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  wired  you  this  morning  as  follows,  and  wish  to  confirm  same: 
"Please  use  every  effort  and  influence  against  the  Grardner  eight-hour  bill." 
In  explanation  will  say  that  we  would  consider  the  passage  of  the  Gardner  eight- 
hour  bill  as  a  serious  menace  to  every  manufacturer. 

It  seems  to  be  of  narrower  application  than  any  previous  propositions,  but  its  paaaage 
would  be  sure  to  be  the  opening  wedge  to  a  general  eight-hour  day  in  private  employ- 
ment. 

We  trust  that  every  possible  influence  will  be  used  by  you  against  it  and  urge  such 
effort. 

Very  truly,  youra. 

Reed  Manufacturing  Company, 
P.  D.  Wright,  PresiderU. 


[Radne  Boat  Manufacturing  Company.] 

Muskegon,  Mich.,  February  19,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee ,  Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  you  are  about  to  introduce  an  eight-hour  bill, 
H.  R.  15661.    This  bill  in  our  opinion  will  impose  a  hardship  upon  manufactuzeiB  in 
general,  and  we  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  same  and  trust  that  you  wUl  give  both 
sides  of  this  question  your  careful  and  impartial  thought. 
Yours,  truly, 

Racine  Boat  Mpo,  Co., 
Per  W.  J.  Reynolds,  Preaideni. 


[Russel  Wheel  and  Foundry  Company.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  February  18,  1908. 
Mr.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  in  my  hands  the  printed  copy  of  H.  R.  15651.    I  can  not  too 
strenuously  deprecate  the  passing  of  such  a  measure  that  would  embarrass  hundreds 
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and  thousands  of  industrial  plants  in  this  country  and  even  destroy  many  of  them. 
We  have  distributed  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  workmen  in  payment  for  labor 
upon  Government  work  and  hope  we  will  not  be  prevented  from  figuring  in  the  future. 
Tiie  passing  of  this  bill  would  absolutely  do  this,  and  God  pity  our  hmd  if  tlie  Gov- 
ernment should  start  factories  in  addilion  to  the  burden  of  so  many  municipally  owned 
and  controlled  utilities  of  our  country. 

I  am,  yours,  very  truly,  Walter  S.  Rubsbl. 


[The  Roberts  Brass  Manufacturing  Ck>mpany.] 

DBTRorr,  Mich.,  February  20,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor ,  Waakington,  D.  C, 
HoNORABLB  Sir:  We  notice  with  very  much  regret  that  there  is  to  be  an  effort 
put  forth  to  enact  the  bill  H.  R.  15651.  The  same  would  be  very  detrimental  to  our 
business.  We  frequently  bid  for  and  do  manufacture  a  considerable  Quantity  of  brass 
goods  for  Government  use,  and  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law  we  would  be  compelled  to 
refuse  to  make  any  further  bids  for  such  work,  and  we  respectfully  enter  our  most 
emphatic  protest  against  the  passa^  of  such  bill. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  giving  the  above  your  favorable  consideration,  we 
remain. 

Very  respectfully,  yours. 

The  Roberts  Brass  Mfg.  Co., 

D.  H.  Roberts,  President  and  Oeneral  Manager, 


[J.  Regester's  Sons  Company,  brass  work.] 

Baltimore,  February  tt^  1908, 
Mr.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Subcommittee  on  Labor ,  Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  you  are  considering  the  eight-hour  labor  bill,  we  as  manufacturers 
and  employers  of  about  200  hands  want  to  set  before  you  the  fact  that  it  will  be  a 
great  hardship  to  us  and  everybody  in  our  line  of  business  if  this  bill  is  reported 
favorably  bjr  you  and  it  becomes  a  law. 

We  think  it  applies  socialism  by  force  and  wiU  surely  be  a  great  detriment  to  num- 
bers of  laxKe  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  and  in  our  humble  opinion  it  will 
not  help  the  laborer  at  all,  but  will  rather  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  what  little 
ambition  he  has. 

This  is  a  verv  serious  matter  when  looked  at  by  a  manufacturer,  and  we  only  wish 
that  we  were  able  to  eloquently  describe  our  opposition  to  the  passage  of  this  biU. 
Hoping  that  you  will  give  our  weak  attempt  your  serious  consideration,  we  remain, 
Yours,  respectfulfy, 

J.  Regester's  Sons  Company. 
S.  W.  Reqester,  Manager, 


[Rayenna  Lamp  Factory.] 

Ravenna,  Ohio,  Febnuxry  8, 1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

WasUngtony  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  go  on  record  in  reference  to  Gardner  bill,  which  is  known 
as  H.  R.  15651,  as  being  unfair  and  would  work  a  great  hardship  on  manufacturers 
throughout  the  country. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Ravenna  Lamp  Works. 
W.  H.  Stiles. 


[Remington  Machine  Company,  brass  founders.] 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Febniary  27, 1908. 
Ho^.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Committee  on  Labor,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  eight-hour  labor  bill,  known  as  the 
''Gardner  bill,"  No.  15651,  and  looking  over  the  same  and  comparing  it  with  the  pres- 
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ent  eight-hour  law,  it  occurs  to  us  that  if  this  bill  is  passed  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  will  compel  manufacturing  concerns  like  ourselves,  who  do  quite  a  little  work  for  the 
various  departments  of  the  Government  in  addition  to  our  regular  and  special  lines, 
to  either  decline  any  future  Grovemment  business  or  to  place  our  entire  shop  on  the 
eight-hoiur  basis,  which  would  so  interfere  with  oiir  line  as  manu&icturers  regularly  and 
for  the  trade,  increasing  the  cost  of  the  same  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble for  us  to  enter  into  competition  with  those  manufacturing  concerns  who  do  no  Gov- 
ernment business. 

We  have  been  and  are  doing  quite  a  volume  of  business  in  a  small  way  for  various  de- 
partments of  the  Government,  out  as  we  read  this  bill,  if  it  should  become  a  law  it 
would  then  become  necessary  for  us  to  absulutely  decline  to  figure  on  any  further  Gov- 
ernment work  or  even  to  furnish  them  with  repairs  and  parts  of  machinery,  which  we 
have  already  installed  for  them  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

We  trust  therefore  that  instead  of  using  your  efforts  to  encourage  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  that  you  will  do  the  best  you  can  to  have  it  held  up  in  committee  and  not  even 
presented  to  the  House  for  a  vote. 

Yours,  very  truly.  Remington  Machine  Co., 

J.  J.  Satterthwatt,  President. 


[Reeves  Engine  and  Machine  Company.] 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  March  11,  1908. 
Mr.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives i  WashmgUmy  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  you  as  chairman  of  the  committee  in  chaige  of  the 
eight-hour  bill  will  have  the  same  up  for  consideration  and  report.    We  desire  to 
protest  against  this  measure,  as  we  believe  it  unjust  and  against  the  commercial 
interests  of  our  country. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Reeves  Engine  and  Machine  Co., 

Clifton  Reeves. 


[\V.  C.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  paper  boxea.] 

Chicago,  March  16y  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  H.  R.  15651,  which  is  revolutionary 
and  paternalistic  in  its  tendencies  and  if  it  becomes  a  law  would  keep  the  businees 
worla  in  an  indefinite  foment. 

At  the  present  time  what  this  country  needs  most  is  a  chance  to  recuperate  and 
regain  some  of  the  g^und  lost  since  last  autumn.  Even  with  favorable  legation 
the  restoration  of  business  to  a  volume  large  enough  to  reasonably  furnish  employment 
for  the  mass  of  unemploved  will  be  slow.  We  believe  all  energies  should  be  bent  in 
this  direction  and  that  this  would  be  the  grandest  thing  that  could  at  present  be  done 
for  our  workingmen,  even  though  possibly  such  action  would  not  be  picturesque. 
Trusting  that  you  will  put  forth  your  best  efforts  to  defeat  this  bill,  we  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  C.  Ritchie  &  Company, 
R.  H.  RrrcHiE. 


[F.  J.  R6mer  Sons  (Incorporated),  contractors.] 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,  March  12,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Beine  amon^  the  contracting  firms  competing  on  Government  work, 
we  protest  against  favorable  action  being  taken  upon  House  bill  15651,  and  we  urge 
your  honorable  committee  not  to  take  favorable  action  upon  this  bill. 

Objections  are  many,  some  as  follows: 

It  would  irretrievably  embarrass,  industrially  and  financially,  hundreds  if  not  thou- 
sands of  plants  whose  product  is  intended  wholly  or  part  for  the  Government. 

It  would  drive  himareds  of  concerns  out  of  the  field  of  Government  bidding;  it ' 
might  result  in  the  establishment  of  Government  factories. 
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It  would  be  irresistible  entering  wedge  of  new  labor  legislation,  for  the  labor  lobby 
would  not  stop  there. 

The  enactment  of  this  class  of  legislation  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  emplojrers 
and  practically  90  per  cent  of  the  workingmeh  of  the  country  and  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  principles  of  this  Government,  giving  to  every  man  a  rig:ht  to  work. 

In  the  name  of  emploving  interests  of  Minnesota,  we  urge  your  influence  to  defeat 
this  bill. 

Very  sincerely, 

F.  J.  RoMER  Sons, 
Per  F.  H.  Romer,  President, 


[.Jacob  Kles  liottllnf;  Works  (IiicoiponitPd).] 

Shakopee,  Minx..  March  10,  1U0H, 
lion.  C.  It.  Davis, 

Ri'prvifcntative  Third  District  of  Minnesota,  Waahington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Sib:  Tlie  active  work  of  interests  seeking  the  enactment  of  imtional 
laws  detrimental  to  those  who  are  employers  of  labor  and  who  have  money 
invested  in  manufacturing  and  other  enterprises  calls  uik)u  us  the  work  of  aid- 
ing in  caring  for  legislation  in  Congress.  Powerful  lobbies  of  labor  agitators, 
representing  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  are  at  work  in  the  city  of 
Washington  seeking  the  passage  of  this  class  of  legislation;  they  are  endeav- 
oring to  bring  strong  Influences  to  bear  on  Congressmen  from  every  section  of 
the  country  to  intimid&te  Into  voting  for  this  class  of  legislation. 

House  bill  15651,  limiting  the  hours  of  dally  service  of  laborers  and 
mechanics  employ^l  ui)on  work  done  for  the  Unitetl  States  or  for  any  Terri- 
tory or  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  for  other  purposes,  was  Introduced  on 
behalf  of  the  labor  interests  on  January  29,  1908,  and  hearings  are  now  being 
had  before  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  House.  Unusual  pressure  Is  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  memoers  of  this  committee  to  report  the  bill  favorably. 
The  labor  interests  feel  that  with  a  favorable  report  the  bill  will  pass  the 
House. 

We  kindly  ask  you  to  see  members  of  the  I^abor  Committee  and  protest 
against  favorable  action  taken  upon  the  bill. 

It  would  irretrievably  embarrass,  Industrially  and  financially,  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  plants  whose  product  is  Intended  wholly  or  In  part  for  the 
Government.  It  would  drive  hundreds  of  concerns  out  of  the  field  of  Govern- 
ment bidding.  It  might  result  In  establishment  of  Government  factories.  It 
would  be  the  Irresistible  entering  wedge  of  new  labor  legislation,  for  the  labor 
lobby  would  not  stop  there.  It  Is  a  proposition,  by  Indirection  and  In  time,  to 
legislate  the  hours  of  labor  into  the  private  enterprises^,  factories,  bill,  work- 
shops of  the  whole  country  by  act  of  Congress. 

The  enactment  of  this  class  of  legislation  is  sought  only  by  an  organization 
which,  allowing  all  Its  claims,  represents  but  one-tenth  of  the  wage-earners  of 
the  United  States.  It  Is  not  d€*slred  by  employers  nor  by  that  vast  army  of 
worklngmen  who  are  not  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  organization  referred 
to,  and  until  such  time  as  It  is  desired  by  at  least  a  majority  of  those  who 
would  be  affected  we  believe  that  It  would  be  unfair  to  favorably  consider  this 
enactment. 

The  theory  of  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  by  law  is  wrong  and  lnlmlca> 
to  the  best  Interests  of  the  i)eople  of  this  country,  be  they  either  employers 
or  employees.  Practically  all  of  the  factories  (thousands  In  number)  compet- 
ing for  Government  work  now  oiierate  their  plants  on  a  nine  or  ten  hour  basis, 
and  should  the  bill  In  question  become  a  law  it  would  compel  them  to  run  two 
shifts  of  men  and  operate  two  separate  plants,  one  eight-hour  and  the  other 
nine  or  ten  hour  basis.  It  Is  needless  to  say  that  system  like  this  would  be 
impracticable.  The  only  alternative  left,  therefore,  would  be  for  them  to  retire 
from  the  Government  market  altogether,  for  while  the  Government  may  be  the 
largest  customer  they  have,  nevertheless  the  percentage  of  goods  bought  com- 
pared to  the  purchases  of  other  customers  Is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
whole. 

Looking  at  this  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  wage-earners,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  goods  purchased  by  the  Government  are  made  by  men  to  whom 
wages  are  paid  based  upon  the  work  done  either  by  the  hour  or  by  the  piece. 
By  limiting  the  time  these  men  are  employed  each  day  their  wage-earning 
power  Is  thus  curtailed,  and  we  believe  that  If  their  wishes  were  consulted  that 
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the  large  percentage  of  them  would  not  be  in  favor  of  any  limitation  by  law  of 
opportunities  to  increase  their  earnings.  This  Is  true  not  only  of  the  great 
army  of  wage-earners  who  owe  no, allegiance  to  any  labor  organization,  but 
It  is  lilcewise  true  of  many  of  the  members  of  the  organization  which  Is  favor- 
able to  the  enactment  of  this  class  of  legislation. 

It  is  utterly  wrong  for  the  Government  to  deprive  citizens  of  the  right  to 
make  the  most  of  opportunities  offered  them  in  their  various  callings.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  wrong  for  it  to  tie  the  hands  of  industry,  whether  it  be  those 
of  the  owners  of  our  factories  or  those  of  the  workmen  employed  therein ;  that 
each  and  every  one  should  be  allowed  to  make  such  contract  with  the  other  for 
the  sale  or  hire  of  lak>or  as  conditions  warrant,  allowing  each  to  make  the  most 
of  those  opportunities  which  have  made  this  country  the  greatest,  the  most 
prosperous,  and  the  best  for  both  employers  and  employees 

Prompt  action  is  what  is  necessary  if  this  bill  is  to  be  defeated.  We  urge 
you,  in  the  name  of  the  employing  interests  of  Minnesota,  to  act  at  once,  and 
greatly  oblige, 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Jacob  Ries  Bottling  Works  (Inc.K 
By  Jacob  Ries,  Pratulvnt. 


[The  Reynolds  A  Reynolds  Company,  Btationers  and  printers.] 

Dayton,  Ohio,  February  29,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner. 

House  of  Representatives f  Washington,  />.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  express  our  unqualified  objection  to  H.  R.  15661 ,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey.  It  E«ems  to  us  to  have  it  become  effective  would  work 
a  great  haidship  to  a  large  number  of  employers  who  are  incidentallv  connected  with 
work  for  the  Government.  The  manner  in  which  labor  unions  are  endeavoring  i o  force 
their  drastic  measures  upon  employers,  even  bidding  defiimce  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  certainly  demands  a  check  by  the  representatives  of  not  only  these, 
but  by  far  a  greater  proportion  of  those  who  are  outside  the  unions,  but  also  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  grant  labor  its  just  right's,  but  are  not  willing  to  be  rough-ridden  by  so 
small  a  majority  of  the  laboring  classes,  to  say  nothing  about  the  employer,  who  has  not 
only  now  but  at  all  times  a  strenuous  fight  to  maintain  his  commercial  standing  and 
give  his  employees  a  fair  wage  for  their  labor. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Thb  Reynolds  dc  Rbynolds  Co., 
L.  D.  Reynolds,  President. 


[L.  M.  Kowland  &  Co.,  contractors.] 

Kansas  CrrY,  Mo.,  February  ii,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

Ohaxmum  House  Labor  Committee,  Washingion,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sm:  Mr.  J.  A.  Atkinson,  secretary  of  the  Employers'  Association  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  handed  us  a  copy  of  H.  R.  15651,  introduced  by  you  before  Congress, 
relative  to  the  '*  limiting  the  nours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  upon 
work  done  for  the  United  States  or  any  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  asked 
us  to  forwurd  to  you  our  opinion  of  same. 
After  giving  the  matter  all  due  consideration  we  can  not  but  feel  otherwise  than 
I  totally  opposed  to  any  such  bill  becoming  a  law  of  the  United  States. 

As  contractors  we  can  not  but  see  that  such  a  bill  if  enacted  by  Congress  would  be  as 

!  much  an  imposition,  not  only  on  the  employer  but  on  the  employee,  as  the  famous 

I  '*  blue  laws  "  that  are  being  enforced  here  are  on  the  public.    Men  who  are  in  a  business 

where  they  require  the  services  of  a  great  number  of  men,  such  as  contractors,  manu- 

!  facturers,  etc. ,  often  are  under  heavy  bond  to  execute  certain  work  in  a  given  time.   In 

j  busy  seasons  it  is  very  easy  for  work  to  fall  behind .    At  such  times  it  is  often  impossible 

I  to  hire  skilled  mechs^cs.    By  having  the  men  work  an  hour  or  two  overtime  &a  few 

days  in  such  cases  work  is  caught  up,  the  contractor's  bond  forfeiture  saved,  and  the 

men  satisfied,  they  ha\ing  received  a  bonus  for  the  extra  time  they  have  put  in.    At 

times  when  the  country  is  in  a  condition  as  it  now  stands,  when  the  financial  troubles 
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shut  off  the  sources  of  employment  to  thousands  of  laborers,  then  is  the  time  when 
such  an  act  would  be  a  detriment  to  the  working  man.  As  they  are,  as  a  rule,  hired  by 
the  hour  and  not  by  the  day,  a  man  is  only  too  glad  to  work  mne,  ten,  or  even  eleven 
hours  per  day,  bo  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  support  his  wife  and  children.  As  a  large 
class  of  men  have  been  unable  or  have  neglected  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  trade  and  are 
unable  to  draw  wages  in  eight  hours  sumcient  to  support  a  laige  family,  such  an  act 
would  not  only  cause  want  among  the  poorer  class,  but  would  cause  more  of  the  slugging 
and  robbing  that  at  timea  the  city  officials  are  unable  to  stop. 

We  trust  that  we  have  not  taken  too  much  of  your  valuable  time,  but  that  this  will 
help  to  convince  you  that  this  proposed  act  would  be  anything  but  a  benefit  to  the 
public.    Hoping  that  this  bill  fails  to  pass  Congress,  we  remain, 
Youre,  respectfully, 

L.  M.  Rowland  <&Oo., 

QmtractarB, 


[Raynor  &  Taylor  (Incorporated),  printers.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  February  tit  ^^0$. 
Hon.  Edwin  Denby,  Waahington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  business  men  we  wish  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  Gardner 
ei^ht-hour  bill. 

We  look  on  this  bill  as  a  measure  that  will  in  time  l^:islate  the  hours  of  labor  in  all 
trades  to  the  great  detriment  of  manufacturers  in  all  lines  of  trade. 

It  is  not  got  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large,  but  only  for  members  of  labor 
unions,  who  comprise  but  a  small  number  of  our  working  population. 

It  would  be  the  entering  wedge  of  new  labor  legislation,  for  the  labor  imions  would 
not  stop  there. 

There  are  many  other  good  reasons  against  its  passage  which  we  have  not  the  time  to 
enumerate,  but  which  you  have  undoubtedly  heard. 

Hopine  that  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  vote  against  this  bill,  which  we  know  is 
against  the  best  interests  of  your  constituency,  we  remain, 
Youre,  very  truly, 

Raynor  &  Taylor. 


[The  F.W.  Roberts  Company,  catalogue  makers.] 

Cleveland,  February  24,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman,  House  of  Representatives ^  Washington^  D.  C,  • 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651),  we  wish  to  emphatically 
state  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  concern  of  our  kind  to  cut  our  hours  to  eight,  Occasion- 
ally we  do  a  little  printing  for  the  Government  and  we  do  not  care  to  cut  tiiis  work  out. 
The  eight-hour  question  coming  up  at  this  time  is  entirely  unnecessary,  and  we 
wish  to  emphasize  strongly  against  the  passing  of  such  a  bill,  as  it  will  be  against  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  at  the  present  time. 
Respectfully, 

The  F.  W.  Roberts  Co. 


[Russell  &  Erwin  Hanufacturlng  Company,  hardware.] 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  February  24, 1908. 
Mr.  John  J.  Gardner,  M.  C, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee ,  Washi7\gUm,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  Gardner  bill  (H.  R.  15651)  is  now  up  for  con- 
sideration by  the  House  Committee  on  Labor.  While  we  understand  that  the  scope 
of  the  bill  is  somewhat  less  extensive  than  that  of  the  McComas  and  Hitt  eight-hour 
bills,  nevertheless  we  believe  that  its  essential  principles  are  virtually  the  same,  and 
that  while  it  ostensibly  imposes  an  eight-hour  day  upon  Government  employees  its 
real  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  employment  in  Government  work  of  any  goods  that  are 
produced  in  factories  running  upon  a  nine  or  ten  hour  schedule.  We  have  frequently 
expressed  our  opinion  that,  while  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  eight-hour  day, 
we  nevertheless  l^elieve  that  it  should  come  as  the  operation  of  natural  economic  laws 
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and  not  be  imposed  by  legislative  act.    We  would  have  it  understood,  therefore, 
that  we  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  passage  of  this  Gardner  bill,  and  we  invoke  your 
influence  to  secure  an  unfavorable  report  thereon  by  the  Committee  on  Labor;  or  if 
it  should  emerge  from  that  committee,  your  opposition  thereto  in  (.'ongress. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Russell  &  Erwin  Mfo.  Co. 

I.  D.  Russell,  Treasurer. 


[Ranney  Refrigerator  Company.] 

Greenville,  Mich.,  February  19,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Waskingiany  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  advised  that  a  bill  has  been  introduced,  bearing  your  name, 
H.  R.  15651.    W^e  would  respectfully  put  in  a  protest  against  the  passage  of  such  a 
bill  as  that,  as  we  fully  believe  that,  especially  to  small  cities  and  towns,  it  would 
work  an  injustice  to  manufacturers. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  giving  this  matter  yoiur  attention,  we  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

Ranney  Refrigerator  Co., 
F.  E.  Ranney. 


[Reliance  Manufacturing  Company,  work  shirts.] 

Chicago,  February  19,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  House  bill  15651.  You  know 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  all  manufacturers  in  regard  to  a  proposition  of  this  kind, 
and  we  certainly  feel  that  the  employing  world,  especially  in  these  times,  should 
be  heard  before  a  thin^  of  this  kina  goes  through.  It  is  oi  too  vital  importance  to 
labor  through  the  employer  to  be  reported  favorably  without  hearing  the  other  side 
fully. 

Very  truly,  yours. 

Reliance  Manufacturing  Company, 
M.  F.  Goodman. 


[F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Company.] 

Norfolk,  Va.,  February  19,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  your  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15661)  will  soon  be 
before  the  House  Committee  on  LADor.  We  beg  to  say  that  we  would  regard  a  law 
of  this  kind  as  very  injurious  to  the  manufacturing  interests,  and,  as  laige  employers 
of  labor,  we  hope  that  no  such  law  will  become  effective.  WMth  such  laws  as  this 
we  do  not  see  how  manufacturers  can  hope  to  compete  with  the  countries  that  have 
no  such  law.  In  fact,  a  law  of  this  kind  would  eventually  mean  the  turning  over  of 
our  business  to  labor  unions.  We  can  not  imagine  any  worse  law  than  a  law  regulating 
the  hours  of  labor  of  private  persons. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

F.  S.  RoYSTBR  Guano  Company, 
C.  F.  Burroughs,  Vtce-Psesident, 

[E.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  ladies'  boots  ahd  oxfords.] 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  IS,  1908, 
Labor  Committee,  House  op  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
""entlemen:  There  is  a  bill  before  your  committee  for  consideration,  making  eight 
■B  a  legal  day's  work  for  all  employees  of  the  Government.    We  are  opposed  to 
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such  measure  on  the  grounds  that  it  brin^  all  manufacturers  into  competition  with 
the  Government,  which  is  unfair  and  unjust.  We  express  ourselves  tnat  you  may 
know  how  some  at  least  feel  on  this  subject,  and  trust  that  the  bill  may  never  see  light, 
but  may  be  pigeon  holed. 

Yours,  very  truly,  E.  P.  Reed  <&  Co. 


[Robson  Smelting  Company.] 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  5,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  WaskingUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  advised  that  a  bill,  H.  R.  15651,  which  comes  close  to  being  a 
national  eight-hour  law,  is  up  for  consideration  before  the  Labor  Committee.  I  ear- 
nestly request  that  vou  throw  all  the  influence  possible  against  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  bill.  The  reasons  are  many.  First:  It  is  unfair  to  manufacturers 
to  compel  them  to  reorganize  their  entire  shop  conditions  in  order  to  bid  on  Govern- 
ment work.  A  nine  or  ten  hour  day  is  neither  imfair  nor  a  hardship.  On  the  con- 
rary,  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  blessing  in  disguise.  I  can  cite  an  instlmce  where 
the  time  spent  by  union  men  in  a  saloon  after  they  cease  employment  at  4.30  has 
resulted  to  the  detriment  of  the  men  and  indirectly  to  iJie  company  which  employs 
them,  drunkenness  in  this  case  being  decidedly  on  the  increase. 

The  eight-hour  bill,  if  enacted,  would  throw  hundreds  of  manufacturing  compa- 
nies out  of  Government  bidding,  or  if  they  were  in  a  position  where  such  bidding  is 
necessary,  it  would  be  socialism  applied  by  force.  The  bill  would  be  a  wedge  for 
the  new  labor  legislation,  which  would  be,  as  it  generally  has  been,  both  imconstitu- 
tional  and  unfair. 

The  whole  proposition  is  one  which  would  directly  legislate  the  hours  of  labor  in 
every  industry  in  this  country.  It  would  serve  further  to  embarrass  commercial 
conditions,  which  even  now  are  among  the  worst  in  the  history  of  American  manu- 
facturing. 

Do  not  allow  your  vote  to  be  one  which  might  help  to  cripple  the  interests  of  the 
country. 

Thanking  you,  I  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours,  L.  O.  Robson, 

Manager. 


[Rivett  Lathe  Manufacturing  Company.] 

Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  March  2S,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

HoiLse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  believe  that  the  Gardner  eifiht-hour  bill  noW  before  vour  committee, 
if  passed,  will  severely  handicap  a  Istrge  nuniber  of  manufacturing  industries  through- 
out the  country,  and  we  urge  you  to  vote  against  it. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Rivett  Lathe  Mfo.  Co., 
E.  Rivett. 


[Regan  Brothers,  bread  bakera.] 

MiNNEAPOUS,  March  tO,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  M.  C, 

Washingt(m,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  respectfully  urge  you  to  oppose  H.  R.  15651  '^limiting 
the  hours  of  daily  service,  etc." 

We  ask  your  opposition  to  this  bill  because  we  believe  it  is  unconstitutional  and  is 
unfair  and  un-American,  because  it  seeks  to  do  by  law  for  some  of  our  citizens  things 
that  our  laws  do  not  do  for  all. 

It  is  possible  that  it  is  wise  and  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  a  law  which 
dictates  how  many  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  but  we  believe  that  when  such: 
a  law  is  passed  by  Congress  that  it  should  be  universal  in  its  application,  and  should 
make  the  same  law  cover  and  protect  the  laborer  on  the  farm,  tne  clerk  in  the  store, 
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the  employee  in  the  office,  the  men  working  in  the  street,  as  well  as  the  comparatively 
few  citizens  who  may  be  employed  by  or  who  do  work  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

Wliile  it  is  possible  that  at  some  time  it  may  become  wise  and  desirable  to  establish 
by  law  a  fixed  number  of  hours  for  a  day's  work  for  all  of  our  people,  we  do  not  believe 
it  is  wise  and  patriotic  now,  or  that  it  very  well  becomes  us  to  pass  a  law  which  abso- 
lutely deprives  an  individual  of  his  right  to  work  or  to  contract  for  his  work  to  extend 
over  more  than  a  fixed  number  of  hours  per  day. 

The  time  may  arise,  possiblv  sooner  than  any  of  us  now  expect,  when  it  may  become 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  aefense  of  our  country  that  men  employed  by  and  who 
work  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  work  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability 
to  provide  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and  all  other  articles  needed  by  the  Govem- 
nent  for  its  defense  or  preservation. 

Climatic  conditions  m  certain  sections  of  our  country  make  it  wise  and  desirable 
that  men  working  in  certain  lines  of  occupation  shall  be  permitted,  during  favorable 
weather,  to  work  longer  hours  during  the  favorable  season,  because  of  the  fact  that  at  * 
certain  other  seasons  of  the  year  they  are  unable  to  pursue  their  occupation  at  all, 
and  the  necessary  work  to  be  done  both  for  the  Government  and  for  private  parties 
ma\'  require  that  it  be  hastened  to  completion  at  a  time  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

The  same  argument  applies  in  favor  of  the  agriculturist  being  permitted  at  a  time 
when  his  crops  or  fruit  are  ready  for  the  harvest,  and  possibly  may  be  threatened  by 
approaching  storms  or  frosts,  that  everyone  concerned  should  work  as  long  as  possible 
in  order  to  save  the  results  of  the  yearns  labor;  and  we  feel  and  desire  to  maintain  in 
this  letter  the  fact  that  the  same  law  should  cover  and  protect  the  agricultmul  worker 
as  much  as  the  workers  in  any  other  walk  of  life,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  daas 
or  part  of  our  citizenship  is  entitled  to  any  law  which  gives  them  benefits  or  protection 
not  provided  for  all. 

For  the  above  and  for  many  other  reasons  which  might  be  embodied  in  our  protest 
We  respec^ully  urge  your  opposition  to  said  bill  No.  15651,  and  remain. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Keoan  Bros. 


[James  H.  Roberts  A  Co.,  Shafting,  Hangers,  Pulleys.] 

Boston,  March  21,  1908, 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives f  WaskingUm,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  believe  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  now  before  your  committee 
if  passed  will  greatly  handicap  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  industries  throughout 
the  country,  and  we  urge  you  to  vote  against  it. 

Yours,  very  truly,  James  H.  Roberts  &  Co. 


[Telograni,] 


Erie,  Pa.,  February  20,  1908, 


Hon.  Arthur  L.  Bates, 

WashingUm^  D,  C. 
Please  use  every  effort  and  influence  against  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill. 

Reed  Mfo.  Co. 


[Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  printers  and  publishers,  incorporated  1873.] 

Chicago,  March  19,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  Gardner  eight- 
hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651). 

At  the  present  time  we  believe  the  passage  of  such  a  law  would  work  a  serious 
injury  to  tne  general  business  of  the  country. 

We  hope  you  will  use  your  best  efforts  to  defeat  such  a  bill,  and  by  doing  so  you 
will  greatly  oblige,  * 

Yours,  truly,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 

J  AS.  McNally,  Vice-President. 
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*  [David  Lupton's  Sons  Co..  architectural  sheet  metal  work.] 

Philadelphia,  February  24,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner. 

CJutirman  House  Labor  Committee ,  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  b^  to  submit  that  in  our  opinion  the  paaeage  of  a  compulsory  eight- 
hour  workday  would  work  a  great  hardship  upon  manufacturers. 
The  hours  of  labor  should  be  as  few  in  number  as  is  consistent  with  all  the  complex 

Sroblems  that  enter  into  modem  business.    A  manufacturer  operating  ten  hours  a 
ay,  to  reduce  his  working  hours  by  20  per  cent  would  certainly  suffer  in  loss  of  output 
and  would  have  to  increase  his  investment  in  proportion  with  compensation. 

The  general  outcome  of  reduction  in  hours  of  laoor  is  to  increase  cost  of  production, 
as  empJoyees  are  unwilling  to  have  their  weekly  income  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 
reduction  in  hours  of  labor;  consequently  the  increase  in  cost  is  25  per  cent. 

The  present  hours  are  not  excessive,  and  whilst  the  tendency  of  the  times  may  be 
toward  shorter  hours,  it  should  not  be  forced,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  for  adjust- 
ment of  conditions. 

Yours,  truly,  David  Lupton's  Sons  Co., 

Per  David  D.  Lupton. 


[Standard  Brass  Works.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March. S,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Cfiairman  House  Committee  on  Labor^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  we  understand  it,  there  is  before  vour  honorable  committee  for  con- 
sideration the  matter  of  the  so-called  ei^ht-hour  bill. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  injustice  of  such  a  bill,  as  of  course 
the  manufacturers*  side  of  the  proposition  will  be  put  before  the  committee  much 
better  than  we  could  do  in  a  letter,  but  as  lai^e  employers  of  labor  we  bee  herewith 
to  respectfully  protest  against  the  passage  of  this  bill  because  there  is  no  doubt  of  it 
being  unfair  to  the  honest  workingmen  and  a  hardship  to  the  capital  employed  in 
industrial  enterprises  of  every  character.  We  therefore  repeat  that  we  respectfully 
protest  against  tne  passage  of  such  a  bill  and  trust  that  the  committee  having  it  under 
consideration  can  see  that  disastrous  results  would  follow. 
Very  respectfully, 

'    Standard  Brass  Works, 
A.  F.  Blesch,  Manager, 


[The  Stein-Bloch  Co.,  tailors.] 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  f ,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  urge  our  protest  against  the  passage  of  House  bill  15C51, 
proposed  by  yourself  and  known  as  the  *' Gardner  eight-hour  bill."  We  believe  that 
this  measure  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  that  its  passage  would  mark  the  beginning 
of  an  era  of  disaster  to  industry  in  this  country,  and  would  also  tend  to  weaken  and 
impair  the  broad  principles  of  constitutional  freedom  in  the  matter  of  contracts,  etc., 
which  it  is  the  proud  boast  of  our  country  our  laws  provide  to  employer  and  employee 
alike. 

Very  respectfully,  yours. 

The  Stein-Bloch  Co. 


[Stuart  R.  Carr  &  Co.,  iron  founders.] 

Baltimore,  February  29,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Committee  on  Labor,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturers  who  at  times  contract  or  subcontract  for  cast-iron  work 
with  both  the  United  States  and  District  of  Columbia,  we  most  respectfully  prote^ 
against  the  passage  of  the  bill  "limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States,  or  for  any  Territory  or  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes"  (H.  R.  15651). 
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We  are  working  our  plant  now  on  a  nine-hour  schedule,  and  find  that  that  time  is 
really  too  short  for  the  economical  production  of  the  class  of  work  we  are  engaged  in 
making.  As  you  know,  the  casting  of  molten  metal  into  sand  molds  is  not  a  procees 
that  can  be  controlled  to  the  minute,  and  it  would  work  a  great  hardship  on  us  and 
disorganize  our  business  to  be  compelled  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
law. 

As  we  see  it  at  this  time  it  will  simply  result  in  our  dropping  out  of  Government 
work,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  part  of  our  plant  eipnt  hours  and  part  a  longer 
time,  and  equally  impossible  to  work  the  whole  plant  on  eight  hours  and  continue  to 
do  commercial  work. 

In  changing  from  the  ten-hour  day  to  the  nine-hour  some  years  ago  we  were  assured 
by  representatives  of  labor  unions  that  we  would  get  the  same  amount  of  product  per 
man,  but  we  have  found  that  practically  that  is  not  a  fact.  Mechanics  as  a  rule  are 
disposed  to  restrict  production  as  much  as  possible,  and  it  is  our  experience  that  even 
where  the  amount  produced  is  as  much  as  with  the  longer  day,  the  mechanic  requirei? 
so  much  more  assistance  than  formerly  that  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  is  verj" 
largely  increased. 

In  our  opinion  the  proposed  law  is  unwise  and  impractical,  and  we  trust  that  it  will 
not  pass. 

Very  respectfully, 
^  Stuart  R.  Carr  &  Co., 

L-  -  J.  B.  Carr. 


fW.  II.  Shepherd  &  Sods,  general  contractors.] 

Wilkes-Barrk.  Pa.,  March  SO,  HtOS, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner. 

llouHc  of  RcprcffCntatirvH,  W'anhinyton,  />.  i\ 

Dkar  Sir  :  Anticipating  beiiijr  called  to  Washington  in  opposition  to  the  eight- 
hour  bill  now  before  (\)!i^ress,  I  have  just  beeu  informed  that  the  hearinsJ*  be- 
fin-e  the  committee  on  this  l)ill  are  over  for  tlie  reason  that  you  have  decided 
it  would  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  hold  no  more  puiilic  sessions,  Imt  receive  written 
arguments  for  and  against  this  bill,  the  intention  l)eiiig,  if  I  am  correctly  in- 
formed, to  make  such  written  arguments  a  part  of  tlie  printed  record  of  tlie 
hearings.  Actinj;,  therefore,  upon  this  suggestion,  I  am  prompted  to  submit  the 
following  statenieiit  or  arguuient  with  the  i-equest  that  you  permit  the  s;nne  to 
be  made  a  part  of  this  record : 

I  am  oppostHl  to  the  eiglit-hour  1)111  now  before  (\)ngress  for  many  reasons, 
chief  of  which  are  the  following: 

There  would  seem  to  me  to  be  no  good  reason  why  such  a  bill  should  be  enacted 
l»y  Congress,  restricting  citizens  in  the  hours  of  lal>or.  The  United  States,  second 
to  no  country  (ai  earth  in  point  of  real  progress,  working  and  living  conditlims. 
and  opiM>rtunity,  is  great  be  anse  of  the  very  fundamental  principles  which  are 
I)art  and  parcel  of  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  Certain  it  is  that  the  men 
who  framed  and  laid  down  the  laws  for  the  operation  of  the  young  Republic*, 
over  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  were  wise  beyond  their  time.  The  [ler- 
wmal  liberty  of  the  people  of  almost  all  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  was  so 
restricted  that  it  was  cmly  in  God's  own  coinitry,  such  as  ours,  that  men  were 
inspired  to  work  out  a  constitution  that  has  endured  all  these  years  and  per- 
mitted the  peaceful  development  of  a  people  in  a  short  space  of  time  from  a 
savage  and  primeval  state  to  that  of  the  richest  and  most  enlighteneii  people  of 
the  earth.  The  highest  offices,  the  gift  of  the  people  of  the  country,  are  open 
now,  as  always,  to  any  man  who  by  endeavor,  industry,  and  sobriety  is  ambitious 
enough  to  want  to  advance  from  the  connnon  laborer  to  the  highest  vocation  or 
position  in  the  land.  It  is  not  by  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  that  such  a  con- 
dition is  brought  about.  The  eight-hour  bill  is  not  an  act  or  law  demanded 
by  the  American  people  as  a  class;  it  is  not  demanded  by  the  American 
workmen ;  is  not  demanded  by  the  manufacturers  and  business  men  of 
the  country,  and  is  not  demanded  in  the  interest  of  the  i>erpetuation  of 
those  principles  of  Americanism  which  we,  as  citizens  of  this  country,  have  a 
right  to  demand  for  the  benefit  of  mir  children.  How  many  men  in  one's  own 
community,  who  to-day  are  representative  men  in  their  several  walks  of  life, 
who  have  beeu  successful,  will  tell  you  that  it  was  done  on  a  short  day's  work? 
Will  they  not  say  their  start  in  life  was  secured  only  by  many  earnest  hours  of 
dally  labor  and  that  restricted  hours  won  Id  have  workeii  out  l»lit  a  measure  of 
success,  if  success  at  all?    And  if  eight  houi*s,  why  not  six  or  four  or  less,  or 
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uoiie  at  all?  Why  stop  at  eight,  ouce  the  principle  is  established?  W'ho,  then, 
Is  it  that  demands  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  wonld,  under  heavy  iienaltles, 
refuse  permission  to  an  ambitious  workman  to  worlv  as  long  as  he  i)lea8es  and 
for  whom  he  pleases  and  for  what  wages  he  pleases?  I  have  put  it  this  way 
because  all  these  questions  are  involved  in  tlie  eight-hour  bill  and  they  can  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  (/ertain  politicians,  some  labor  leaders,  and  agitators  are  de- 
manding the  enactment  of  this  bill  in  the  interest  of  so-called  labor  classes  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  belief  that  they  are  catering  to  the  present 
needs  of  the  body  politic  or  their  clientele. 

Labor  leaders  and  agitators  are  demanding,  with  iLindred  organizations,  the 
passage  of  this  bill  in  the  interest  of  their  organizations  and,  ostensibly,  so  they 
would  have  us  all  believe,  in  the  interest  of  all  workingmen.  The  passage  of 
such  a  bill  directly  encourages  the  immigration  to  this  country  of  paupers, 
criminals,  socialists,  anarchists,  the  lazy,  the  undesirable,  the  dissatisfied,  the 
worst  element  of  the  old  world's  peoples,  who  are  readily  drafted  in  organized 
labor's  ranks,  which  lowers  the  standard  of  citizenship  by  so  doing.  Such 
threatened  legislation  has  encouraged  within  the  last  few  years  the  greatest 
immigration  that  this  country  has  ever  seen.  The  lowest  classes  ever  known  in 
the  history  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  of  this  counti-j-,  the  lowest  In  physical 
vigor  and  intelligence,  in  health  and  In  morals,  pass  through  the  gates  and 
are  clamoring  for  work  and  for  support  all  over  the  country.  Organized  labor, 
in  demanding  an  eight-hour  day.  Is  directly  making  provision  for  the  employ- 
ment of  such  classes  either  as  laborers  or  In  the  trades,  ostensibly,  but  In  reality 
is  recruiting  Its  membership  from  this  fruitful  and  foreign  field.  The  high- 
class,  sturdy  Immigrants  of  northern  Europe,  who  are  esi)eclally  fitted  to  become 
gocd  citizens  here,  are  now  In  the  great  minority.  The  American  workmen  are 
largely  too  hitelllgent  to  readily  lend  themselves  to  the  aggressions,  boycotts, 
and  outrages  of  a  similar  kind  demanded,  allowed,  and  defended  by  a  labor 
trust,  which  Is  one  of  the  greatest  trusts  in  this  country  to-day. 

The  siiectacle  is  presented  of  about  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  only  of  the  work- 
ing classes  known  as  organized  labor  seeking  the  enactment  of  laws  favoring 
encroachments  upon  the  liberty  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  the  elimination  of  all 
ambition,  skill,  and  ability,  and  the  complete  slavery  of  the  working  classes. 
The  spectacle  is  presented  of  the  country  at  large,  made  up  of  workingmen  and 
mechanics,  many,  many  times  the  number  that  are  enrolled  In  the  labor  unions, 
being  forced  by  lack  of  organization  and  by  the  enactment  of  laws  favorable 
to  organized  labor,  of  gradually  losing  the  rights  and  privileges  which  have  been 
theirs  for  generations.  Even  so.  In  reality,  a  great  majority  of  the  men  who  are 
members  of  the  labor  unions  to-day  want  and  demand,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
heard,  longer  hours  of  labor  and  a  return  of  fairer  conditions  of  employment 
than  is  permitted  them,  not  bj-  their  emploj-ers,  but  by  their  real  bosses,  the 
labor  leaders  and  agitators. 

In  an  experience  extending  over  nearly  forty  years  which  this  firm  has  had 
as  an  employer  of  labor  we  find  that  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  building  trades 
have  been  reduced  in  this  community  in  the  last  eight  years  3G.86  per  cent. 
We  find  in  the  sjime  period  that  the  price  of  labor,  meaning  that  of  general 
house-building  mechanics,  have  risen  over  70  per  cent,  as  an  average.  We  find 
that  ambition,  which  has  always  been  a  notable  characteristic  of  the  American 
as  a  worker,  has  departed  in  the  largest  possible  sense.  We  find  that  mechanics 
are  no  longer  being  trainal  with  that  dexterity,  skill,  and  ability  which  has 
distinguished  always  the  American  workman.  Worse  yet,  the  enactment  of 
restrictive  laws  In  favor  of  a  certain  class  of  people  has  made  i)osslble  changed 
conditions,  wherein  an  employer  Is  regarded  not  as  a  friend,  but  as  an  enemy 
of  labor.  Worse  than  this  Is  the  restriction  of  apprentices,  which  is  criminal, 
which  Is  outrageous,  and  which  is  unlawful.  Also  the  restriction  of  output, 
whch  has  fallen  off  100  per  cent  in  certain  lines  of  business,  is  outrageous, 
wasteful,  and  extravagant,  and,  properly  speaking,  should  demand  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  to  preserve  for  the  people  as  a  whole  some  sense  of  equity  that 
would  prevent  the  rise  In  prlc(»s  of  commodities  and  the  necessities  of  life.  Such 
^  inflateil  values  are  the  direct  corise<iuence  and  result  of  the  restricted  output, 
the  shorter  hours  of  labor  always  granted  with  the  same  wage,  the  menacing 
front  of  organized  labor  which  forces  weak  erai)loyers.  merchants,  and  manu- 
facturers to  grant  any  or  all  demands,  without  regard  to  the  far-reaching  effect 
of  the  consequent  false  values  placed  on  merchandise  or  manufactures.  It  is 
some  such  condition  as  follows  the  demands  that  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  upon  the  Government  by  the  labor  trust,  and  it  is  in  a  large  sense,  I  would 
say,  that  the  present  cessation  of  business  and  retrenchment  Is  to  be  charged. 
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I  admit  In  advance  and  as  a  matter  of  course  that  there  are  other  and  more 
potent  factors  in  the  present  depression  of  business.  Wherein,  I  would  ask, 
does  the  workman  profit  by  enacting  shorter  hours  of  labor  at  constantly 
increased  pay,  which  as  surely  marks  up  the  price  of  every  commodity  and 
necessity  in  life,  making  ever  possible  a  lessening  purchase  price  of  every  dollar 
earned?  Class  prejudice  and  hatred  are  engendered,  unrest  seizes  the  people, 
and  the  baser  passions  of  the  classes  are  appealed  to  to  find  or  bring  forth  a 
Utopian  existence.  Ix)ok  abroad  and  note,  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
particularly,  the  eflFects  of  similar  measures ;  note  the  enslavement  of  the  people, 
the  extinction  of  trade  and  commerce,  money  seeking  an  Investment  elsewhere, 
and  note  the  migration  of  thos<»  who  have  risen  above  the  common  level. 

It  is  useless  for  one  to  affirm  that  the  passage  of  an  eight-hour  bill  does  not 
necessarily  tie  up  the  employment  of  men  in  favor  of  union  men  only  and  in 
favor  of  class  Interest;  It  becomes  impossible  to  employ  the  free  or  nonunion 
mechanic  on  any  buildings  or  work  whatever  for  the  Government,  upon  which, 
as  a  citizen,  he  has  an  alienable  right  to  work;  it  becomes  impossible  for  him 
to  be  employed  upon  county  or  city  work,  which  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
National  Government  through  political  and  other  reasons;  it  becomes  largely 
impossible  for  him  to  be  employed  upon  private  work  In  many  cities  of  the 
country  because  of  the  aflUiatlons,  local  prejudice,  or  cowardice  of  the  people 
which  favor  a  class  of  people  who,  by  threats  made  even  In  the  halls  of  (Con- 
gress, endeavor  to  obtain  (as  has  been  so  often  reported)  the  enactment  of 
laws  favorable  to  them.  There  would  be  no  great  harm  done  in  fkvoring  such 
classes  of  people  if  such  favoring  did  not  carry  with  It  positive  injury  to 
other  and  much  larger  classes  of  the  people.  But  it  is  not  just,  It  is  not  reason- 
able, to  restrict  manufacturers  and  to  restrict  workmen  as  to  the  hours  of  labor 
for  the  benefit  of  class  interest  and  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  classes  as  against 
home  interests.  It  is  not  fair,  It  Is  not  economical,  it  is  not  right  in  any  sense 
to  tax  the  people  of  this  country  as  they  must  be  taxed  through  the  enactment 
of  laws  raising  the  price  of  labor,  restricting  the  employment  of  the  best  and 
most  intelligent  of  its  citizens,  thwarting  ambition,  and  putting  the  stamp  of 
the  Government's  approval  upon  the  vicious,  the  lazy,  and  In  some  cases  the 
criminal  part  of  Its  population. 

Arguments  could  be  advanced  for  hours  along  the  line  of  opposition  to  such 
a  bill.  The  most  difficult  thing  Is  for  one  having  had  experience  broad  enough 
to  permit  him  to  express  himself,  i.  e.,  to  speak  on  the  subject  in  a  rational 
and  reasonable  way  and  to  avoid  language  which  might  be  extravagant  and 
which  apparently  would  lack  calm  reasoning. 

In  looking  into  this  eight-hour  question  last  year  with  the  men  In  our  employ- 
ment, at  that  time  over  100,  we  found  but  2  men  in  our  force  who  did  not 
express  themselves  in  favor  of  working  a  greater  number  of  hours  a  day  than 
eight.  A  great  many  men  sought  the  additional  compensation  which  nine  or  ten 
hours  would  give  them,  because  needed  for  the  proper  support  of  their  families, 
and  only  2  men  expressed  themselves  as  being  unwilling  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day.  Therefore,  is  such  a  bill  as  Is  proposed  in  any  sense  to  be 
considered  a  popular  measure  or  one  that  would  benefit  the  people  as  a  whole? 
Of  what  advantage  would  It  be?  Why  smother  the  activities  of  business  and  of 
commerce?  Why  Increase  the  pauper  classes,  which  must  needs  be  sustained 
and  supported  as  a  direct  result  of  civilization  and  to  support  the  jails,  courts, 
and  workhouses  and  insane  asylums  by  taxing  the  people  for  continued  in- 
creased demands,  most  of  which  comes  from  the  dumping  Into  this  country  of 
the  lowest  of  God's  creatures,  who  come  here  to  better  their  conditions  and  for 
the  work  which  can  be  so  easily  obtained  at  prices  three  to  ten  times  what  Is 
paid  them  in  their  own  country.  As  liberty-loving  people,  as  an  asylum  for 
those  of  our  fellow-creatures  who  elsewhere  can  not  get  the  liberty  of  con- 
science and  the  liberty  of  act,  as  they  can  here,  we  have  certainly  done  our 
share  In  the  years  since  the  Republic  was  established.  If  this  bill  is  necessary 
to  change  modern  conditions  as  to  labor,  to  make  further  accommodation,  it 
would  seem  to  us  to  be  a  part  of  the  duty  of  Congressmen,  politicians,  and  citi- 
zens of  this  country  generally,  to  enact  legislation  which  would  no  longer  per- 
mit of  the  fiooding  of  this  country  of  such  classes  of  the  Old  World  who  seem- 
ingly piake  necessary  the  enactment  of  laws  and  such  a  bill  as  this.  Any 
American  or  any  citizen  of  this  country  should  be  allowed  to  employ  whom  he 
pleases  In  the  shape  of  a  workman  or  a  mechanic,  at  whatever  can  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  as  to  wages  and  such  hours  as  the  exigencies  or  demands  of  the 
community  In  which  he  lives  would  suggest,  or  the  demands  of  the  people  who 
live  by  and  for  the  trades  which  are  specifically  affected.  A  laborer  tcniay,  a 
mechanic  to-morrow,  a  business  or  professional  man  the  day  after,  a  statesman, 
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an  honored  citizen  of  the  country  the  next  day,  maybe,  are  the  premiums 
which  are  offered  to  the  citizens  of  this  country  for  a  condition  of  activity, 
industry,  and  sobriety  and  for  the  exercise  of  those  privileges  granted  them 
by  the  laws  of  this  country  for  their  own  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  all 
of  which  make  for  the  highest  type  of  citizenship. 

One  can  well  examine  the  testimony  of  both  capital  and  labor,  for  and 
against  this  bill,  and,  considering  both  from  the  mass  of  argument,  can  turn  to 
those  more  directly  affected—the  people.  It  is  not  the  employer,  singly  or  in 
combination,  who  adds  always — as  he  must — to  his  price  the  constant  advance 
which  labor  demands;  It  is  not  the  laborer  who  exacts  singly  or  through  com- 
bination the  most  which  he  can  get  or  extort,  to  which  the  lawmakers  of  our 
Government  need  give  constant  solicitation,  care  and  aid,  but  it  Is,  on  the 
contrary,  to  the  great  American  public,  the  American  people,  the  Republic,  if 
you  please.  These  you  must  maintain,  foster,  and  preserve  as  life  itself. 
Between  these  two  millstones,  grinding  always,  are  the  people.  All  are  neces- 
sary for  the  public  life.  All  must  be  directed  with  Judgment  and  skill.  All 
must  follow,  hand  in  hand,  with  the  laws  of  our  country,  which,  thank  God, 
are  good  enough  to  insure  happiness  and  peace  and  prosperity  to  all  of  its 
people. 

I  sfncerely  trust  that  there  will  be  afforded  all  classes  of  the  people  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  upon  such  a  question.  We  are  members  of  many 
organizations ;  we  are  in  touch  with  many  sections  of  the  country ;  we  have  the 
strongest  and  broadest  sympathy  for  the  worklngmen,  for  the  reasons  stated 
herein,  and  with  the  full  knowledge  and  conviction  that  but  for  these  oppor- 
tunities to-day  almost  any  person  can  attribute  their  success  In  life  In  the 
largest  degree  to  the  wise  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

Permit  me  to  repeat.  In  closing,  if  given  no  opportunity  to  be  heard,  that  you 
will  accept  this  as  part  of  the  record  of  protest  entere<l  In  oi)positIon  to  this 
bill  and  allow  me  to  subscribe  myself. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  C.  Shepherd. 


[The  Shelby  Electric  Company.] 

Shelby,  Ohio,  February  28,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  Labor  Committee,  Ho^ise  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  would  consider  it  very  unfortunate  if  H.  R.  15651  was  to  become  a 
law,  and  we  are  writing  our  Senator  and  you  asking  that  you  do  not  favor  it.  Of 
course  we  look  at  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  manufacturers,  and  we  believe  we  look  at  it 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  best  interests  of  all.  We  can  not  see  how  such  legislation  can 
help  things. 

Yours,  very  truly,  The  Shelby  ELEcrrRic  Co. 

J.  C.  Fish,  President. 


[Stanley  it  Patterson  (Incorporated),  general  electrical  supplies.] 

New  York,  March  4,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  writer  has  looked  into  the  general  provisions  of  the  Gardner  ei£;ht- 
hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651)  and  begs  to  register  his  protest  against  the  bill  as  presented  to 
Congress.    To  his  mind  it  is  vicious  legislation  and  of  the  kind  that  does  injury  to 
every  business  man  in  the  United  States  who  is  an  employer  of  labor. 

Hoping  that  you  will  do  everything  possible  to  defeat  this  bill  and  prevent  its  pas- 
sage, I  beg  to  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Stanley  &  Patterson, 

Geo.  L.  Patterson,  President, 


[The  Simplex  Electrical  Company.] 

Boston,  February  tO,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  of  the  House  Labor  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  informed  that  an  eight-hour  labor  bill  (H.  R.  15651)  has  been 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Congress  and  that  hearings  on  it  will  be  held  before  the 
Labor  Committee  beginning  February  18. 
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It  may  be  a  little  late  to  write  at  this  time,  but  we  want  to  enter  a  protest  against 
the  passage  of  any  such  bill.  We  should  not  wish  to  oppose  any  bill  which  was  for  the 
legitimate  benefit  of  labor  or  anybody  else,  but  to  us  a  bill  of  this  sort  seems  entirely 
unreasonable,  when  it  is  considered  that  a  large  propjortion  of  the  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  work  on  a  schedule  of  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  and  it  would 
certainly  be  a  peat  disadvantage  to  the  United  States  Government  in  buying  its 
necessary  supplies.  It  must  result  in  giving  the  business  to  a  very  few  manufacturers 
in  each  line  wno  would  possibly  go  onto  an  eight-hour  basis  for  the  sake  of  the  Govern- 
ment business,  thus  resulting  in  practical  elimination  of  the  competition  in  prices. 
In  our  own  work  the  proportion  of  work  which  we  do  for  the  Government  is  quite 
small  compared  to  the  duIk  of  our  business,  but  of  course  such  orders  as  we  do  get  are 
very  welcome,  especially  in  dull  times,  when  we  make  the  greatest  effort  to  secure 
them.  By  taking  these  orders  we  keep  in  touch  with  Government  methods  and 
specifications  which  the  Government  officers  seem  to  feel  is  desirable,  so  that  in  case  of 
emergency  the  Government  may  have  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  to  call  upon 
who  are  acquainted  with  its  methods  and  requirements. 

It  seems  to  us  entirely  unjust  that  we  should  be  barred  from  a  line  of  business  by 
rules  for  working  hours  which  are  entirely  contrary  to  the  general  practice.  If,  how- 
ever, the  present  bill  is  passed  we  shall  be  obligea  to  retire  entirely  from  bidding  on 
any  Government  work,  and  this  concern  and  its  employees  would  suffer  from  loss  of  a 
certain  amount  of  business  to  which  it  would  seem  it  was  entitled  if  prices  and  quality 
of  the  materials  furnished  were  equal  to  those  of  other  manufacturers.  We  trust, 
therefore,  that  this  bill  may  not  be  passed. 

Yours,  very  truly,  The  Simplex  ELECTRicAii  Company, 

Charles  A.  Morss,  Trensurer. 


[Stamford  Foundry  Company.] 

Stamford,  Conn.,  February  18.  190S. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Hovse  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  informed  that  your  committee  has  before  them  the  Gardner 
eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15661),  and  we  write  you  now  in  the  hope  that  our  protest 
against  the  passage  of  this  bill  may  have  some  weight  with  you. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  leaders  of  the  labor  unions  must  either  be  acting  in  despera- 
tion or  from  disordered  minds,  in  at  this  time  pressing  the  passage  of  such  a  bill. 

The  reserve  funds  of  those  mechanics  who  are  now  out  of  work  are  being  the  more 
rapidly  depleted  because  they  are  paying  for  their  necessities  the  increased  prices 
resulting;  from  the  shortened  hours  of  labor  of  those  who  produce  such  necessities. 

A  majority  of  those  who  labor  seem  incapable  of  understanding  that  shortened  hours 
increase  the  cost  of  everything  they  themselves  have  to  purchase,  without  any  com- 
pensating advantage  to  anyone.  Since  they  refuse  to  take  a  logical  view  of  the 
question,  it  certainly  would  seem  to  devolve  upon  our  legislators  to  avoid  the 
passage  of  any  message  which  is  in  line  with  their  short-sighted  policy. 

With  thousand  of  men  out  of  employment,  this  is  certainly  a  most  unfortunate 
time  to  increase  the  casts  of  production  unless  some  large  portion  of  our  people  is  to 
be  directly  benefited  by  sucn  an  increase;  and  this  we  believe  it  woula  be  utterly 
impossible  to  prove. 

It  may  be  urgcxl  that  this  bill  has  to  do  only  with  Government  work,  even  so,  it  is 
intended  as  a  preliminary  step  toward  bills  that  will  directly  affect  all  production. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  withhold  your  approval  from  this  bill. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Stamford  Foundry  Company. 
Wm.  T.  Andrews,  Secretary. 


[Southern  Supply  and  Machinery  Dealers'  Association.] 

Richmond,  Va.,  March  27,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  this  association  I  desire  to  enter  a  protest  a^nst  the  eight- 
hour  bill.    It  appears  to  me  that  if  this  bill  is  pa^ed  it  will  be  a  species  of  class  legis- 
lation affecting  a  very  large  majority  of  the  solid  business  interests  of  the  countr>'  and 
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only  increase  the  unfortunate  agitations  that  are  coming  up  from  time  to  time  between 
capital  and  labor.  Our  association  has  the  greatest  friendship  for  the  lal)oring  inter- 
ests throughout  the  country  and  believe  that  if  this  bUl  is  passed  it  will  work  consid- 
erable harm  to  them;  in  met,  more  harm  to  the  laboring  man  than  to  the  manufac- 
turing interests.  Trust  you  will  make  this  letter  a  part  of  the  printed  record. 
Very  truly, 

Alvin  M.  Smith,  Secretary-  Treasurer. 


[Sub-Target  Gun  Company.] 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  3,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Committee  on  Labor,  House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  so-called  "  Gard- 
ner eight-hour  bill,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  bill  is  revolutionary  in  c*iaracter  and  would  work  great  hardship  on  a  very 
large  percentage  of  concerns  engaged  in  manufacturing  for  the  Government. 

2.  It  would  involve  radical  changes  and  the  introduction  of  very  expensive  methods 
to  enable  concerns  such  as  ours,  who  are  manufacturing  both  for  the  Government  and 
for  outside  parties,  to  differentiate  between  Government  and  other  work. 

3.  It  would  inevitably  necessitate  the  placing  of  all  our  men,  whether  engaged  on 
Government  or  other  work,  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  which  we  could  not  afford  to  do. 

4.  It  would  place  practically  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  success- 
fully carrying  our  Government  contracts. 

5.  We  believe  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  would  result  in  disaster  to  large  inter- 
ests which  have  been  built  up  by  years  of  industrv  and  intelligent  endeavor. 

6.  We  are  opposed  on  general  principles  to  sucii  legislation  as  tending  to  restrict 
individual  liberty  and  as  foisting  enforced  socialism  upon  the  country. 

7.  We  believe  the  entire  business  interests  of  the  country  to  be  opposed  to  such 
le&islation. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  of  many  reasons  why  we  are  opposed  to  this  bill,  the  only 
possible  excuse  for  the  passage  of  wliich  would  be  the  desire  to  force  radical  socialism 
upon  the  country. 

We  are,  sir,  yours,  respectfully. 

Sub-Target  Gun  Co., 

B.  Atwood  Robinson.  President. 


[A.  L.  Swett  Iron  Works.] 

Medina,  N.  Y.,  February  19,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner. 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  will  soon  have  a  hearing 
before  the  committee. 

We  have  been  manufacturing  since  1873  and  employ  more  or  less  labor. 
Our  experience  is  that  it  is  a  damage  both  to  the  employer  and  employee  to  have  a 
law  that  dictates  as  to  the  hours  which  a  man  can  work. 

I  have  been  a  laboring  man  myself  and  it  was  only  that  I  could  work  overtime  that 
I  was  able  to  lay  up  money  enough  to  make  my  first  start  in  business. 

From  that  time  forward  our  business  has  grown  and  both  the  employer  and  employees 
have  prospered. 

It  is  our  belief  that  this  bill  should  not  become  a  law,  and  hope  you  will  do  what  you 
can  to  defeat  it. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  L.  Swett  Iron  Works, 

A.  L.  Swett,  President. 


[The  Superior  Laundry  Company.] 

St.  Louis,  March  3,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Honored  Sir:   Our  attention  has  Vieen  called  to  bill  H.    R.  15()51,  and  would 
reepectfully  enter  a  protest  against  same.     As  far  as  it  pertains  to  our  business,  it 
would  virtually  mean  our  going  out  of  existence.    The  additional  cost  of  labor  and 
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It  may  be  a  little  late  to  write  at  this  time,  but  we  want  to  enter  a  protest  againsj 
the  jjassage  of  any  such  bill.  We  should  not  wish  to  oppose  any  bill  which  was  for  the 
legitimate  benefit  of  labor  or  anybody  else,  but  to  us  a  bill  of  this  sort  seems  entirely 
unreasonable,  when  it  is  considered  that  a  large  propK>rtion  of  the  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  work  on  a  schedule  of  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  and  it  would 
certainly  be  a  preat  disadvantage  to  the  United  States  Government  in  buying  iu 
necessary  supplies.  It  must  result  in  giving  the  business  to  a  very  few  manufaclurei? 
in  each  line  wno  would  possibly  go  onto  an  eight-hour  basis  for  the  sake  of  the  Govern- 
ment business,  thus  resulting  in  practical  elimination  of  the  competition  in  prices. 
In  our  own  work  the  proportion  of  work  which  we  do  for  the  Government  is  quit*- 
small  compared  to  the  duIk  of  our  business,  but  of  course  such  orders  as  we  do  get  are 
very  welcome,  especially  in  dull  times,  when  we  make  the  greatest  effort  to  secure 
them.  By  taking  these  orders  we  keep  in  touch  with  Government  methods  and 
specifications  which  the  Government  officers  seem  to  feel  is  desirable,  so  that  in  case  oi 
emergency  the  Government  may  have  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  to  call  up.>D 
who  are  acquainted  with  its  methods  and  requirements. 

It  seems  to  us  entirely  unjust  that  we  should  be  barred  from  a  line  of  businefis  by 
rules  for  working  hours  which  are  entirely  contrary  to  the  general  practice.  ^  If,  how- 
ever, the  present  bill  is  passed  we  shall  be  obligea  to  retire  entirely  from  bidding  on 
any  Government  work,  and  this  concern  and  its  employees  would  suffer  from  kn*  of  a 
certain  amount  of  business  to  which  it  would  seem  it  was  entitled  if  prices  and  quality 
of  the  materials  furnished  were  equal  to  those  of  other  manufacturers.  We  trust, 
therefore,  that  this  bill  may  not  be  passed. 

Yours,  very  truly,  The  Simplex  Electrical  Company. 

Charles  A.  Morss,  Treasurer. 


[Stamford  Foundry  Company.] 

Stamford,  Conn.,  February  IS.  19f/,^. 
Hon.  JoH\  J.  Gardner, 

Chninnfin  Hor^i^e  Labor  CommitUf.  Washington,  D>  C. 

lit: Alt  .^iii:  M\^  an*  infi^rnied  Uint  ytjiir  roujmiHt?^'  liae  b^for«*  them  the  G»nJft<r 
oight-buur  Viiii  ill,  R.  ]-^<i5l),  and  wr  writt^  you  now  in  the  hope  thai  our  pmi^rrf 
a^iiini'l  ihi^  jms^^ii^t^  nf  rlii.<  l^ill  \[\Ay  hiivh'  sinnc  wiipht  with  yrniK 

Tt  J^f*^iii?f  hi  MH  thiit  ihv  [v\n]irii  of  ^!ir  ]alnhr  nniihri^^  uiw^l  <  ith(T  bo  acting  iti  dteP^^r*- 
tion  or  fitHEj  dii^unliTrd  minds,  in  uL  Uii?<  tiiui   pivr^-int:  thv  paj^rnvgc  of  ^urli  a  bill 

Tbr^  ri^^'i  V*"  fiuulr^  lit'  lluisi^  Tiifc'lianirp!  who  i^r*^  utpw  imi  ut  work  ar^  tK'inj^  llif  tikr 
rapidly  ibpK'ti  d  li^Taiij^i*  tlii^y  iri:  L^iiyinp  for  tJnir  iicn'^stfitii*!*  the  inrnarw^i  iirir>* 
resultiii^r  lrc»m  iln^  i^hort" nod  hrnirs  ut  liibcir  nf  thtvie  who  prodiitH  yurh  n 

A  tiiaji^Ht  y  nf  tIuw^;  wl^u  U\\tuT  ^^t  i  ui  incapablp  of  iiiidyr!*t»iidinjj  that  &li.  '^ 

incrt'iisf  tht'  nitir  of  mv*  rythiiif*  ihi'V  LhrniftelvcH  havw  to  purrhaae*  withuiit  .^i' 
pLnisiitin^  advaniii^e  to  Linyruir,     JSinff'  thpv  r<?fuse   Lo  t«ke  a  logical   vitv 
cjijotiiidiL    it    ({'rUiiidy    wnnJd  ^fiiu    to  dt^volvr    upon  mir  l^^s^fll:ltof¥  in  avm  . 
pAi^Tiap'  (if  liny  iih^Miijfr  wbnh  i:^  in  lini^  with  thoir  short -siphl<'d  policy. 

Willi  tlirhriMimd  f»f  rncii  out  nf  nm|doyment,  thie  \i*  ri>rtainly  a  mosl  unftnTi: 
time  tn  itKiftWin  lUo  nn?t^  (if  nrndijctLon  unlo5*»  sotm^  hiTgv  portion  t>/  our  pi 'hi  ' 
bD  din^i'tly  Ix-m^htiHl   hy  t^Uf  li  An  inereaee;  and  thia  wc  believiL*  it  wotild  i^' 
iiupfifrwildi^  (n  jiT'ivn. 

ft  may  Ur  ur|L:nd  that  ild.^  hill  hae  lo  Ho  only  with  GovOTnracnt  work.  i"V»n«>^  i^*- 
intnudt^d  :f^  a  pnliiiiirtary  i?tfp  towani  Idllw  that  will  direrlly  wfTfct  alJ  jmxlil*^^'^ 

\\n  t^irif  indy  hn|)n  ^liutyou  will  wiUihold  your  approval  Jmtn  thb  bill 
VfHirr^,  \  nrv  trulw 

Wm   T.  ANi>iti^\^  '  'J 


[^oLUhuru  Supply  and  U^tbliMi 

Hon.  J,  J.  Gardnkh, 

Ilfmat:  0/  Jliprc&tntalivG!,  \Vaah\ 
Dr..\n  ^ih:  On  ht^huH  of  this  a!?,«nrintion 
hour  hill.     It  appt:'ar8  to  D>e  that  \\  rld^^ 
lati<:>n  affnotiiig  a  \'ery  large  i         ^V     ^ 
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only  increase  the  unfortunate  agitations  that  are  coming  up  from  time  to  time  between 
capital  and  labor.  Our  association  has  the  greatest  friendship  for  the  laboring  inter- 
ests throughout  the  country  and  believe  that  if  this  bill  is  passed  it  will  work  consid- 
erable harm  to  them;  in  fact,  more  harm  to  the  laboring  man  than  to  the  manufac- 
turing interests.  Trust  you  will  make  this  letter  a  part  of  the  printed  record. 
Very  truly, 

Alvin  M.  Smith j  Secretary- Treasurer, 


[Sub-Target  Gun  Company.] 

Boston,  Ma88.,  March  S,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Committee  on  Labor,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  so-called  "Gard- 
ner eight-hour  bill,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  bill  is  revolutionary  in  character  and  would  work  great  hardship  on  a  very 
large  percentage  of  concerns  engaged  in  manufacturing  for  the  Government. 

2.  It  would  involve  radical  changes  and  the  introduction  of  very  expensive  methods 
to  enable  concerns  such  as  ours,  who  are  manufacturing  both  for  the  Government  and 
for  outside  parties,  to  differentiate  between  Government  and  other  work. 

3.  It  would  inevitably  necessitate  tlie  placing  of  all  our  men,  whether  engaged  an 
Government  or  other  work,  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  which  we  could  not  afford  u»  do. 

4.  It  would  place  practically  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  Boc-c^eflE^ 
fully  carrying  our  Government  contracts. 

5.  We  believe  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  would  result  in  disaster  to  lai|re  inier- 
ests  which  have  been  built  up  by  years  of  industry  and  intelligent  endeavor. 

6.  We  are  opposed  on  general  principles  to  such  legislation  as  tending  !'•  r^rFinc: 
individual  liberty  and  as  foisting  enforced  socialism  upon  the  country*. 

7.  We  believe  the  entire  business  interests  of  the  country  to  l>e  oppow-c  t.  m:2i 
legislation. 

Tlie  above  are  but  a  few  of  many  reasons  why  we  are  opposed  Ut  tiii*-  t.ii:   ut-    ii_* 
possible  excuse  for  the  passage  of  which  would  be  the  desire  to  forcf  nidit;i  ^■ 
upon  the  country. 

We  are.  sir,  yours,  respectfully. 

Stb-Takget  Gtn  •  • 

B.  Atv  cM/i>  B<iins<^"      ^  - 


[A.  L.  Swett  Iron  Worku] 

Medina.  K  T 

Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington^  D.  ^ 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  Gardner  eigfai-buir  xAi 
before  the  committee. 

We  have  been  manufacturing  since  1873  and  empim  jaam- 

Our  experience  is  that  it  is  a  damage  both  to  the 
law  thiit  di(^rftt+^s  luj  to  the  honrs  whif^n  n 

I  iittvf  iK'fn  a  lal)(»rii 
I  wa^  abk  tfj  lay  up  m 
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supplies  in  the  last  few  years  have  been  phenomenal  and  make  it  difficult  for  us  to 
overcome  them.  If  this  eight-hour  bill  passes,  we  believe  it  will  work  a  hardship  on 
both  employers  and  employee. 

Trusting  that  you  will  enter  your  protest  against  this  bill  before  the  House  Labor 
Committee^  we  are, 

Yours,  very  truly,  The  Superior  Laundry  Co., 

Chas.  H.  L  an  ham,  Prenderit. 


[The  James  Swan  Company,  mechanics'  tools.] 

Seymour,  Conn.,  February  i?5,  1908. 
Mr.  John  J.  Gardner,  M.  C, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee y  Washington,  D.  C. 
I*  Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  Gardner  bill  (H.  R.  15651)  is  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Labor  for  consideration.  We  wish  to  express  to  you  our  disapproval  of 
the  Gardner  bill,  as  we  understand  it,  and  to  ask  for  jrour  influence  to  resist  it*  passage. 
We,  perhaps,  are  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  an  eight-hour  working  day,  but  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  Grtirdner  bill  approaches  the  proposition  correctly  or  that  it  wiH 
take  care  of  it  correctly. 
Respectfully, 

The  James  Swan  Company, 
B.  A.  Hawley,  President, 


[Schuler-Mueller  Company,  ornamental  glass.] 

Chicago,  February  25 ,  1908. 
Mr.  John  J.  Oardner,  Esq., 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor ^  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  House  bill  15651,  bearing  on  the  "  eight- 
hour  proposition."    You  are  busy,  and  at  this  late,  date  a  lengthy  discussion  would 
be  out  of  place,  but  we  do  want  to  enter  our  "protest, "  if  only  on  general  principle — 
we  do  want  to  register  our  disapproval  of  said  bill. 
We  beg  to  remain,  respectfully, 

SCHULER-MCELLER  Co. 


[The  SIpp  Electric  and  Machine  Company.] 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  February  27,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  oj Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  members  of  our  firm  have  gone  over  the  provisions  of  the  eight-hour 
law  now  before  Congress,  and  wish  to  voice  our  protest  against  the  passage  of  such  a 
measure.  Besides  this  we  feel,  as  American  citizens,  that  such  a  law  would  be  a  death 
blow  to  the  supremacy  of  America  in  the  exports  of  the  world ;  that  is,  for  manufactured 
goods.    A  market  once  lost  would  take  years  to  ever  recover. 

We  firmly  believe  that  any  legislation  which  would  interfere  with  the  best  possible 
success  of  business  in  general  for  the  next  two  years  would  be  a  hardship  not  only  to 
manufacturers,  but  every  individual  as  well. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Sipp  Electric  and  Machine  Co., 
Grant  Sipp,  President, 
PerW. 


[Sieber  &  Trussell  Manufacturing  Company,  loose-leaf  books.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  29,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Honorable  Sir:  Our  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  Gardner  biU  (H.  R. 
15651),  now  under  consideration  by  the  House  Labor  Committee. 

We  herewith  enter  our  protest  against  its  passage,  believing  it  to  be  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple and  imfair  in  practice,  and  its  effect  would  not  only  work  a  hardship  upOh  the 
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manufacturers  and  others  en^^aged  in  business  with  the  Government,  but  react  inju- 
riously upon  those  whose  livmg  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  success  of  the 
niunerous  manufacturers  and  commercial  concerns  in  this  country. 
We  trust  you  will  oppose  its  passage. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Sibber  &  Trusbbll  Mpg.  Co., 

Jab.  C.  Dawson, 

AM%8tant  to  President. 


[Studebaker  Brothers  Manufacturing  Company.] 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  February  26,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  2>.  C. 
My  Dear  Senator:  I  notice  that  you  have  recently  introduced  an  eight-hour  bill 
{H.  R.  15651). 

I  will  thank  you  if  you  will  send  me  a  copy  of  this  bill.    Also,  we  desire  to  enter  an 
earnest  protest  against  anv  measiure  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight. 

We  manufacturers  are  naving  a  hard  enough  time  as  it  is  without  any  additional 
restrictions  placed  upon  us  by  Congress. 

There  is  no  universal  sentiment  among  the  laboring  people  demanding  an  eight-hour 
day  for  labor. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  press  any  such  legislation. 
I  recall  with  pleasure  the  days  when  you  and  I  were  in  the  senate  of  New  Jersey 
together,  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  M.  Studebaker^ 

Prestde7it. 


[St.  Louis  Syrup  and  Preserving  Company.] 

St.  Louis,  February  29,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  advised  that  there  is  before  Congress  a  bill  known  as  the 
eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651). 

I  most  earnestly  protest  acfainst  the  passage  of  this  bill,  as  it  will  be  detrimental  to 
the  employee  as  well  as  to  the  employer. 

I  believe  that  the  present  conditions  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  brought  about  by  an 
eight-hour  labor  day,  which  is  now  in  vogue  by  a  ^eat  many  labor  organizations,  but 
these  conditions  have  broueht  labor  up  to  such  a  high  price  that  all  commodities  have 
become  beyond  reach,  and  diould  this  become  general,  the  public  will  be  harmed 
by  the  eight-hour  law  more  than  benefited. 

Respectfully,  yours,  R.  Wintermann. 


[St.  Paul  Foundry  Company.] 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  February  21,  1908. 
Hon.  Frederick  C.  Stevens, 

Hotise  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  eight-hour  bill  introduced  by  the 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  known,  I  believe,  as  House  bill  No.  15651.  As  president  of  our 
local  foundrymen's  association,  I  am  asked  to  write  you  protesting  against  the  features 
of  this  bill,  and  I  also  do  it  in  behalf  of  our  own  company.  This  bill,  if  passed,  would 
in  my  judgment  have  a  very  depressing  effect  on  the  manufacturing  inaustries  of  the 
country. 

Factories  doing  Government  and  other  work  can  not  divide  their  hours  by  putting 
those  doing  Government  work  on  a  shorter  working  basis  and  consequently  loss  pay 
than  their  other  employees  working  on  other  contracts. 

It  will  be  a  wedge  for  a  general  eight-hour  day,  which  the  country  does  not  want. 

It  will  stop  a  number  of  factorie.s  who  now  do  oth€^r  than  Government  work  from 
bidding  on  Government  work. 

The  cost  of  Government  work  will  probably  be  immediately  increased  from  10  to 
25  per  cent. 
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The  Government  should  not  dictate  hours  of  labor  of  any  class  of  men,  but  leave  it 
to  the  good  sense  and  judgment  of  the  American  people  to  solve  this  question  naturally. 

Industries  are  now  suffering  from  enough  depression,  and  there  should  be  no  new 
laws  to  further  hamper  and  obstruct;  if  anything,  relief  should  be  given  to  lighten  the 
burdens  and  start  our  industries  again. 

The  eight-hour  bill  as  it  now  stands  carries  with  it  enoueh  burden. 

This  bill  should  be  killed  in  the  committee  or  unfavorably  reported  upon.  In  any 
event  I  can  earnestly  ask  you  to  use  your  influence  to  arrange  with  the  Hon.  John  J. 
Grardner,  chairman  of  the  House  Lalior  Committee,  for  a  hearing  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  that  committee  in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Your  assistance  in  our  behalf  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  manufacturers  of 
this  district.  If  Mr.  Crosby,  of  the  American  lioist  and  Derrick,  were  here,  I  know  he 
would  strongly  oppose  this  bill,  but  at  present,  however,  he  is  off  for  a  long  rest  and 
can  not  now  be  reached. 

Yours,  truly,  CM.  Power, 

President  Twin  City  Foundrymen*8  Association. 


[Smith  &  Sons  Manufacturing  Company,  hay  machinery  and  grading  tools.] 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  21, 1908, 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

WasUngUm.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  bill  H.  R.  15651,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States  or  for  any 
Territory  or  for  the  District  of  ColumDia,  and  for  other  puiposes,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  we  sincerely  nope  that  this  bill  will  not 
be  fevorably  reported  by  your  committee. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  would  result  in  very  little  permanent  benefit  to  the  petition- 
ers, and  womd  merely  be  the  entering  wedge  to  precede  other  and  more  dangerous 
measmres. 

Sincerely  hoping  that  you  can  see  it  is  right  and  to  your  interest  to  grant  this  request, 
we  are, 

Respectfully,  yours. 

Smith  &  Sons  Mfo.  Co., 
By  Wm.  J.  Smith,  President. 


[Sullivan  Machinery  Company,  mining  and  quarrying  machinery.] 

Claremont,  N.  H.,  February  19,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committeey 

Haiue  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  protest  against  the  proposed  eight-hour  bill,  H.  R.  15651,  as  manu- 
facturers have   difficulties  enough  to    successfully  manage  their  business  without 
being  restricted  by  such  legislation  as  proposed  in  the  eight-hour  bill. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Sullivan  Machinery  Company, 
J.  D.  Upham,  Treasurer, 


[Joseph  H.  Stone,  contractor  for  buildings.] 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  21,  1908. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  bill  which  you  have  introduced 
into  the  House  with  the  object  of  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laboreis  and 
mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  protest  against  any  further  legislation  that  will  still  further  handicap  and 
restrict  freeaom  of  action  on  the  part  of  contractors  who  take  Government  work. 

I  know  that  it  is  a  g^ood  thing  for  laborers  and  mechanics  as  a  rule  to  not  work  more 
than  eight  hours,  yet  it  frequently  is  the  case  that  the  contractor  finds  it  neceesary  to 
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do  so,  and  the  Government  contractor  and  the  laborer  would  all  be  benefited  if  a 
contractor  was  given  more  freedom  in  employment  of  men.  I  believe  that  a  bill  with 
the  penalites  for  violation  of  this  labor  law,  as  provided  in  this  bill  of  yours,  would 
lead  to  many  disputes  and  much  trouble  between  the  contractor  and  the  Government. 
As  it  is  easv  to  see  that  in  case  the  contractor  considered  it  an  emergency  and  necessary 
to  protect  his  work  and  got  his  men  to  work  more  than  eight  hours,  some  labor  organi- 
zation or  other  party  who  felt  they  were  aggrieved  or  had  a  grudge  against  the  contractor 
might  make  him  trouble. 

I  believe  that  all  such  laws  do  no  good  either  to  the  labor  union,  in  whose  interest 
they  are  made,  or  to  the  Government  or  contractor  and  entail  unnecessary^  expense 
on  the  Government. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Joseph  H.  Stone. 


[The  Standard  Machinery  Company.] 

Mystic,  Conn.,  March  13,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labdr  Committee,  Washingtonf  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  We  herewith  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  Gardner  eight-hour 
bill,  H.  R.  15651,  as  we  cojisider  it  about  95  per  cent  of  no  benefit  either  to  the  em- 
ployer or  employee. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  reasonable  that  if  the  manufacturing  of  our  goods  must  cost 
20  per  cent  more  to  manufacture — ^the  difference  between  eight  hours  and  ten  hours — 
for  the  reason  that  the  employees  want  ten  hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  work,  with  the 
additional  cost  added  thereto  from  the  fact  that  the  material  may  go  through  one  or 
two  hands,  with  their  additional  profit  added  to  the  cost,  it  must  necessarily  create  a 
higher  price  for  the  article  produced  therefrom  and  for  which  the  laboring  classes 
would  have  to  pay.  This  is  o4  vital  interest  to  the  employee,  but  which  many  of  them 
fail  to  figiire  out. 

The  majority  of  manufacturers  to-day  have  in  their  day  worked  from  ten  to  fifteen 
hours  in  order  to  accumulate  some  money,  and  I  am  positive  that  the  majority  that 
have  accumulated  from  their  efforts  would  be  willing  also  to  do  the  same  thing  over 
a^in.  We  fail  to  see  where  there  is  any  iustice  in  compelling  a  manufacturer  to  run 
his  plant  only  eight  hours  a  day  when  tne  running  expenses  connected  therewith, 
oflftce  salaries,  etc.,  would  remain  about  the  same,  and  it  is  impossible  to  add  this  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  price  of  your  goods  without  detriment  to  your  business. 

We  think  the  nine-hour  day  should  be  the  limit,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Gardner  bill  will  not  meet  with  any  encouragement. 
Yours,  respectfully. 

The  Standard  Machinery  Co., 
Chas.  £.  Wheeler, 

General  Manager  and  Treasurer. 


[Scott  Manufacturing  Company,  founders  and  machinists.] 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  March  10,  1908. 
Hon.  Jno.  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Labor, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  read  with  some  interest  bill  H.  R.  15651.  To  us  this  bill 
appears  very  pernicious  in  many  ways,  and  for  abundance  of  cause  we  wish  to  file  our 
emphatic  protest  against  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Among  our  most  important  reasons 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  contract  for  furnishing  the  Government  their  material  at  this 
point,  which  material  consists  lately  of  castings  and  machine-shop  work.  Our  regular 
tiours  for  labor  are  nine  and  one-half  hours  per  day.  A  great  deal  of  the  work  we  furnish 
is  for  prompt  delivery  as  possible.  Under  the  law,  by  working  over  eight  hours  on  any 
of  the  Government  worlc,  we  would  be  liable.  There  might  be  other  important 
reasons  which  we  could  set  out  to  you,  but  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  or  that 
the  protest  be  accompanied  with  a  voluminous  list  of  details  and  reasons. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  objection  on  our  part  your  careful  consideration, 
we  are. 

Yours,  truly,  Scott  Mfg.  Co., 

J.  N.  D.  Dickinson. 
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[Star  Ribbon  Manufacturing  Com|>any.] 

New  York,  Fehruary  19,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Labor  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  noticed  that  you  recently  introduced  an  eight-hour  bill  (No. 
15651),  and  being  manufacturers  we  are  very  much  interested  in  this  measure.  From 
a  great  many  years*  experience  we  are  of  the  firm  belief  that  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law 
it  will  be  a  great  disadvantage  not  oidy  to  the  manufacturers'  interest,  but  also  to  the 
workirigman. 
At  the  present  time  a  workingman  only  labors  fifty-nine  hours  per  week  and  gets 

Slid  for  a  full  week's  time.  If  your  measure  should  become  a  law  and  the  hours  of 
bor  are  reduced  to  eight  hours  per  day,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  manufacturers 
to  pay  the  workingman  the  same  amount  of  wages,  as  the  amount  of  goods  turned 
out  would  be  considerably  less. 

You  must  also  take  into  consideration  that  in  most  lines,  especially  ours,  there  is 
a  very  strong  competition  from  the  European  market,  and  in  many  instances  goods 
are  sold  at  a  lower  price,  owinjg  to  the  fact  that  they  can  oe  manufactured  much  cheaper 
owing  to  the  lower  wages  paid  to  the  workineman. 

We  desire  strongly  to  protest  against  the  bill  and  would  kindly  ask  you  to  place 
this  communication  before  your  committee. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Star  Ribbon  Mfo.  Co. 
Simon  Gottschall,  Secretary, 


[The  Sharon  Builders'  Exchange.] 

S^RON,  Pa.,  March  18,  1908. 
Mr.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  At  a  regular  meeting  of  our  exchange  March  16,  we  took  action  expreasing 
our  disapproval  of  the  proposed  legislation  in  the  House  bill  No.  15651,  limiting  the 
hours  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States. 

The  objections  to  the  bill  are: 

It  would  irretrievably  embarrass,  industrially  and  financially,  hundreds  if  not  thou- 
sands of  plants  whose  product  is  intended  wholly  or  part  for  the  Grovemment. 

It  would  drive  hundreds  of  concerns  out  of  the  field  of  Government  bidding;  it 
might  result  in  the  establishment  of  Government  factories. 

It  would  be  the  irresistible  entering  wedge  of  new  labor  legislation;  for  the  labor 
lobby  would  not  stop  there. 

It  is  a  proposition,  by  indirection  and  in  time,  to  legislate  the  hours  of  labor  into 
the  private  enterprises  (factories,  mills,  and  workshops)  of  the  whole  country  by  act 
of  Congress. 

The  following  quotations  on  the  objections  to  this  bill  will  serve  to  point  out  in  detail 
its  injurious  effects: 

"Tne  enactment  of  this  class  of  legislation  is  sought  only  by  an  organization  which, 
allowing  all  its  claims,  represents  but  one-tenth  of  the  wage-earners  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  desired  by  employers  nor  by  that  vast  army  of  workingmen  who  are 
not  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  organization  referred  to,  ana  until  such  time  as  it  is 
desired  by  at  least  a  majority  of  those  who  would  be  affected  we  believe  that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  favorably  consider  its  enactment. 

"Legislation  of  this  class  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of  this  Government. 
It  does  not  belong  on  the  statute  books  and  would,  if  it  were  enacted,  be  an  injustice 
to  the  90  per  cent  of  workingmen  and  practically  all  of  the  employers  of  the  country 
who  desire  to  be  left  free  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  afforded  to  them  in 
their  several  callings. 

"The  theory  of  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  by  law  is  wrong  and  inimical  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  this  country,  be  they  either  employers  or  employees. 
Practically  all  of  the  factories  (thousands  in  number)  competing  for  Government 
work  now  operate  their  plants  on  a  nine  or  ten  hour  basis,  and  shoula  the  bill  in  ques- 
tion become  a  law  it  would  compel  them  to  run  two  shifts  of  men  and  operate  two 
separate  plants,  one  eight-hour  and  the  other  on  a  nine  or  ten  hour  basis.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  a  system  like  this  would  be  impracticable.  The  only  alternative 
left  would  therefore  be  for  them  to  retire  from  the  Government  market  altogether; 
for  while  the  Government  may  be  the  largest  customer  they  have,  nevertheless  the 
percentage  of  goods  bought  compared  to  the  purchases  of  other  customers  is  but  a 
small  percentage  of  the  whole. 
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''Looking  at  this  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  wage-earners,  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  goods  purchased  by  the  Government  are  maaebymentowhomwagesare 
jwdd  based  upon  the  work  done  either  by  the  hour  or  by  the  piece.  By  limiting  the 
time  these  men  are  employed  each  day  their  wage-earning  power  is  thus  curtailed,  and 
we  believe  that,  if  their  wishes  were  consulted,  the  Isur^er  percentage  of  them  would 
not  be  in  favor  of  any  limitation  by  law  of  opportunities  to  increase  their  earnings. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  the  great  army  of  wage-earners  who  owe  no  allegiance  to  any 
labor  organization  but  also  of  many  who  belong  to  organized  labor,  favorable  to  the 
enactment  of  this  class  of  legislation. 

**It  is  utterly  wrong  for  the  Government  to  deprive  citizens  of  the  right  to  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunities  offered  them  in  their  various  callings.  We  oelieve  that 
it  is  wrong  for  it  to  tie  the  hands  of  industrv,  whether  it  be  those  of  the  owners  of  our 
factories  or  those  of  the  workmen  employed,  therein. 

**  That  each  and  every  one  should  oe  allowed  to  make  such  contract  with  the  other 
for  the  sale  or  hire  of  labor  as  conditions  warrant,  allowing  each  to  make  the  most  of  those 
opportunities  which  have  made  this  country  the  greatest,  the  most  prosperous,  and  the 
best  for  both  employers  and  employees. 

''The  enactment  of  this  law,  as  already  stated,  is  only  desired  by  not  to  exceed 
10  per  cent  of  the  wage-earners  of  the  United  States-  opposed  to  it  is  practically  every 
business  establishment  of  the  country  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  majority  of  wage- 
ei^mers  referred  to." 

Yours,  very  truly,  Shabon  Builders'  Exchange, 

C.  A.  WisHEBT,  Secretary. 

[Stuber  &  Kuck,  tinware.] 

Peoria,  III.,  March  6,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  T.  Gardner,  WaehingUmy  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  House  bUl  7564  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  on  Govern- 
ment work  and  providing  for  legal  recoveries  for  overwork,  will  say  we  as  a  fjm  are 
opposed  to  such  a  bill  being  passed  for  several  reasons.  The  law  should  not  destroy 
the  right  of  a  laborer  to  contract  his  labor  for  as  many  hours  as  he  pleases.  It  should 
not  destroy  the  right  of  a  Government  coiitractor  to  contract  with  laborers  for  more 
than  nine  hours'  work  per  day  if  both  parties  agree.  We  look  at  this  as  being  an  enter- 
ing wedge  of  the  labor  union  for  a  uniform  eight-hour  labor  law  in  all  lines  of  business. 
We  feel  many  industries  can  not  exist  very  well  if  there  is  such  a  law,  and  therefore 
we  are  opposed  to  this  legation,  but  let  it  suffice  for  us  to  say  that  we  as  a  firm  and 
employers  of  labor  of  this  city  of  Peoria,  111.,  most  earnestly  ask  you  to  make  an 
unmvorable  report  on  this  bill. 

Very  trmy,  yours,  Stuber  &  Kuck. 


[Superior  Fire  Linings  Company.] 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  March  9, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

HouBc  of  Representatives,  Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Knowing  that  you  are  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
posed eight-hour  bill,  we  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  in  reference  to  our  di»* 
approval  of  that  bill. 

Should  the  above-stated  bill  become  a  law,  we  feel  positive  that  it  would  act  as  a 
disadvantage  to  the  manufacturing  industries  in  general  and  that  it  would  be  an 
unfair  discrimination  against  our  factory  as  well  as  many  others. 

No  doubt  you  will  receive  various  protests  against  this  bill,  which  we  trust  will  be 
considered  thoroughly  and  found  amply  sufficient  to  defeat  the  measure. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

SuPERioti  Fire  Linings  Co., 
G.  A.  P. 


[Sheldon  Axle  Company.] 

Wilkes-Barre,  February  19, 1908. 
John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairvum  of  House  Labor  Committee ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  advised  that  an  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651)  appeared  before 
a'subcommittee  of  the  House. 
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I  think  that  it  is  unwise,  by  any  le^lation,  to  regiilate  the  hours  of  labor  in  any 
way  whatever,  especially  as  far  as  making  a  legal  eif ht-hour  or  nine-hour  day  is  con- 
cerned. The  general  conditions  of  the  country  wifi  always  take  care  of  these  con- 
ditions. All  manufactured  products  are  entirely  too  hign  now,  and  to  increase  the 
cost  of  labor  20  per  cent  is  a  direct  detriment  to  the  common  laboring  interests  of  the 
country.  The  more  hours  a  man  is  allowed  to  work  the  greater  is  his  earning  power. 
The  onljr  capital  he  has  is  the  number  of  days  he  can  keep  well  and  work  in  a  year. 
If  labor  is  increased  you  can't  increase  his  pay  to  keep  progress  with  the  increased 
cost  of  materials  which  he  buys. 

A  little  illustration  will  suffice  to  close  this  letter.  If  cotton  cloth  sells  at  10  cents 
per  yard  (outside  of  the  cotton  on  the  bush,  it  is  composed  entirely  of  labor),  sup- 
pose a  man  were  receiving  $2  a  day  for  ten  hoinrs.  An  eight-hour  bill  was  passed,  and 
ne  received  |2  for  eight  hours.  The  Quantity  of  money  he  would  have  would  be  no 
greater^  yet  the  yard  of  cotton  cloth  wnich  cost  10  cents  per  yard  would  be  increased 
approximately  20  per  cent  in  value  on  account  of  the  less  nours  of  labor;  the  man  who 
practically  before  bought  10  yards  of  cotton  cloth  for  $1  would  only  get  8  yards  of 
cotton  cloth  for  the  same  dollar.  In  other  words,  the  laboring  man,  by  reducing  the 
hours,  is  continually  getting  the  worst  of  it.  The  capitalist  is  always  getting  the 
best  of  it. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  these  ai]^ments  before,  but  I  submit  them  to  you  as  an 
argument  against  the  passage  of  this  bill,  as  being  unfavorable  to  ''common''  labor, 
on  account  of  shorter  hours,  even  though  the  same  wages  are  paid. 
Yours,  truly, 

Sheldon  Axle  Cohpany, 
Wm.  H.  Son, 
Vice-PresiderU  and  General  Manager, 


[The  Salem  Iron  Company.] 

Leetonia,  Ohio,  February  19,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

1%^  ChairvMin  House  Labor  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives  f  WasMngtoUj  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  beg  leave  to  protest  against  the  recently  introduced 
eight-hour  bill,  H.  R.  15651,  because  we  believe  the  passage  of  said  bill  would  affect 
us  very  adversely. 

Yours,  truly,  The  Saleh  Iron  Co., 

By  John  McKeefrey,  President. 


[The  A.  T.  Steams  Lumber  Company.] 

Neponset,  Boston,  Mass.,  February  19,  1908. 
Mr.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D,  C 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  eight-hour  bill  which  has  been  introduced,  we  wish  to 
say  that  we  feel  that  business  conditions  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  are  pre- 
carious, and  that  the  business  firms  are  legislated  to  death,  and  any  favorable  action 
that  may  be  taken  for  the  enforcement  of  an  eight-hour  day  by  the  Government  will 
imperil  the  free  action  of  any  manufacturer  or  other  business  employer,  and  we  also 
beueve  that  it  would  add  to  the  cost  of  necessities  for  the  peonle  who  are  already  bur- 
dened now  on  account  of  the  unreasonable  demands  made  by  labor  unions  and  others. 
We  respectfully  request  you  to  use  your  influence  against  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Yours,  veiy  truly, 

The  a.  T.  Stearns  Lumber  Co., 
James  F.  Dunbar,  Treasurer. 


[J.  StcvoiiB  Arms  and  Tool  Company.] 

CmcoPBE  Falls,  Mass.,  February  18,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  of  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Regarding  the  bill,  H.  R.  15651,  now  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Labor,  we  wish  to  enter  our  protect  against  this  bill  for  the  reasons  stated  below: 

In  the  first  place  it  is  a  great  hardship  to  the  manufacturer  inasmuch  as  he  has  cer- 
tain overhead  expenses  which  are  going  on  all  the  time  whether  the  men  are  at  work 
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or  not.  The  reduction  of  time  from  nine  to  eight  hours  ib  equal  to  about  11  per  cent  in 
production,  and  of  course  this  much  must  be  added  to  the  selling  price  of  the  products 
in  order  to  |)lace  the  manufacturer  on  the  same  basis  of  profit  as  before. 

Now,  this  increase  in  price  in  many  cases  will  be  enough  to  let  in  foreign  competition 
as  our  present  customs  duties  stand,  while  if  (as  is  being  pressed)  the  duties  should  be 
reduccS,  what  hope  would  there  be  for  us  to  compete? 

Another  thing,  there  are  many  of  the  men  (the  most  of  whom  work  on  piecework) 
who  would  rather  work  more  hours  so  thev  can  make  better  wa^es.  To  the  majority 
of  workmen  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  (which  are  now  in  most  cases  nine)  u 
not  considered  so  important  as  the  ability  to  earn  good  wages  without  being  obligea  to 
hurry  beyond  their  strength.  I 

We  trust  you  will  see  tms  matter  in  the  true  light  and  will  use  your  influence  against  | 

this  bill.  , 

Hoping  you  will  do  this,  we  beg  to  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours,  I.  H.  Paqb, 

President  and  TVeamrer. 


[Sunbeam  Incandescent  Lamp  Company.] 

Chicago,  March  f ,  1908m 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  CommitUe,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  Gardner  bill.  H.  R.  15651,  will  shortly  come 
up  for  action. 

V^e  feel  that  the  passing  of  this  bill  would  work  a  great  hardship  and  tliat  it  would 
not  be  to  the  advantage  of  either  side  involved. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Sunbeam  Incandescent  Lakf  Co,, 
H.  B.  Vanzwoll,  Secretary. 


[The  Strong-Scott  Manufacturing  Company,  mill  machinery.] 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  f,  1908. 
Hon.  Jno.  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  RepreserUatkes,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  received,  and  carefully  read,  a  copy  of  the  proposed  law  r^u- 
lating  the  hours  of  labor  on  all  Grovemment  work,  and  we  wish  to  protest  against  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  as  we  feel  that  such  a  law  as  this  would  work  harm  to  uie  indus- 
trial mterests  of  this  country. 

We  feel  that  the  question  of  hours  of  work,  as  well  as  the  ouestion  of  the  amoimt  of 
wages  paid  to  employees,  are  questions  which  will  adjust  tnemselves  in  accordance 
wiui  the  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  the  same  as  the  price  of  every  commodity 
is  adjusted. 

We  feel  that  legislation  of  this  class  is  unfair,  and  we  hope  that  in  the  interests  of 
the  welfare  of  the. manufacturing  business  of  this  community  you  will  not  press  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Yours,  very  truly,  The  Strong-Scott  Mfg.  Co., 

A.  W.  Strong,  Jfano^cr. 


[Rac  Stephens  Manufacturing  Company,.valveti.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  February  t9,  1908,    ] 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Committee  on  Labor,  House  of  Representatives ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  H.  R.  15651,  introduced  by  you  January 
29,  1908.  This  is  a  bill  limiting  the  hours  of  laborers,  mechanics,  etc.,  who  work  for 
any  contractor  or  subcontractor  of  Government  work. 

We  wish  to  emphatically  protest  against  this  bill,  which  is  so  exact  in  its  provisions 
that  it  would  shut  the  Government  off  from  having  &ir  comj>etLtive  bids  for  any  of  its 
manufactured  supplies.    We  quote  from  it: 

''  Shall  contain  a  provision  that  no  laborer  or  mechanic  doing  any  part  of  the  work 
contemp^lated  by  the  contract,  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor 
contracting  for  any  part  of  said  work  contemplated,  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day.'' 
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This  would  mean  that  if  we  take  a  contract  for  furnishing  manu&ctiured  material  iar 
the  Government,  say,  in  our  case,  fire  hydrants,  valves,  etc.,  our  resular  hours  now 
being  ten  hours  per  oay  in  our  factory,  wnere  we  employ  400  hands,  the  pattern  mak- 
ers, tool  makers,  iron  foundry,  brass  foundry,  brass  finishers,  iron  finishers,  bench 
hands,  polishers,  and  the  laborers  connected  therewith,  etc.,  who  worked  on  the  con- 
tract would  have  to  start  at  a  different  time  in  the  morning  or  quit  at  a  different  time  in 
the  afternoon  from  that  of  possibly  95  per  cent  of  the  other  employees  in  the  same 
departments.  Not  only  this,  but  for  any  tools  we  have  to  have  made  outside,  eadi 
such  establishment  that  we  gave  our  order  to  would  be  similarly  affected.  This  law 
seems  to  us  impracticable,  and  would  cause  endless  trouble  if  it  was  tried  to  be  enforced. 

The  regulating  of  working  hours  is  not  right.  It  is  a  fraud  on  the  manufacturer, 
employer,  and  fraud  on  the  workingman.  The  hours  should  be  regulated  bv  the 
demand,  or  else  the  scale  of  wages  should  be  adopted  especially  for  the  poor  laborer, 
who  to-day  gets  20  cents  per  hour.  For  ten  hours*  work  he  gets  |2  per  day.  If  the 
hours  are  reduced  to  eight,  he  will  still  only  get  20  cents  per  hour.  He  averages  now 
about  twenty-one  days  per  month,  which  at  $2  per  dav  would  give  him  $42.  If  he 
only  works  eight  hours  per  day  the  same  number  of  aays  at  20  cents  per  hour,  his 
wages  would  be  but  $33.60  per  month.  This  is  too  small  an  income  to  support  the 
average  American  laborer. 

You  can  not  increase  the  pay  without  reducing  the  output  in  this  country.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  able  to  ship  our  manufactured  goods  abroad.  Five  per  cent 
would  throw  the  business  to  the  foreigner.  We  presume  other  lines  would  oe  simi- 
larly affected  to  that  of  our  own. 

The  workingman  does  not  want  his  income  reduced,  nor  does  the  manufacturer 
want  unfair  restrictions  thrown  around  his  business  by  unpractical  men.  It  is  the 
walking  delegate  and  the  labor  disturbers  who  find  where  labor  is  crushed  to  earth, 
and  they  want  to  elevate  it.  They  work  not,  neither  should  they  reap,  but  they  do, 
and  the  laboring  man  pays  for  their  extravagances.  When  times  are  good  and  busi- 
ness plenty,  they  get  the  credit  for  helping  the  lalx)ring  man.  At  the  present  time 
too  many  of  our  lalx)ring  men  are  in  want.  The  manufacturers  of  the  country  are  run- 
ning their  business  not  for  the  profit  that  there  is  in  it,  but  rather  that  their  employees 
sh£ul  not  suffer.  We  trust  that  Congress  will  not  forget  this,  and  be  careful  what  kind 
of  legislation  they  may  inflict. 

Yours,  truly,  Roe  Stephens  M*p'o  Co., 

C.  W.  Thomas,  President. 


[Schaum^  Uhliag«r  (Incorporated).] 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  t9,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner. 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  enter  our  emphatic  protest  against  what  is  known  as  the 
** eight-hour  bill,"  H.  R.  15651,  now  before  your  committee. 

'Hiis  bill  we  regard  as  pernicious  in  ]x>th  its  purpose  and  intent,  and  its  enactment  ' 
into  law  would  certainly  encourage  those  who  are  seekiiig  to  extend  its  principles  to  i 
the  general  industries  of  the  country.  Such  an  extension  would  ham{>er  enterprise  | 
and  handicap  business  by  arbitrarily  imposing  upon  our  industrial  activities  condi- 
tions which  m  some  cases  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  meet.  We  feel  that  a 
bill  such  as  the  above  can  only  be  harmful  in  its  result,  and  we  hope,  therefore,  that 
you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  use  your  influence  against  it. 
Very  truly, 

SCHAUM    &   UhLINGER  (INCORPORATED). 


[Standard  Underground  Cable  Company.] 

PrrrsBURO,  Pa.,  February  29,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  labor  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  under  consid- 
eration at  this  time  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651),  which  is  substantially 
identical  with  certain  eight-hour  bills  that  were  under  consideration  in  the  Fifty- 
seventh  and  Fifty-eighth  Congresses,  but  which  failed  to  become  a  law. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  the  bill  in  question  should  not  be  enacted  into  law  for 
many  reasons  that  might  be  mentioned,  but  among  others,  because  it  would  be 
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impracticable  for  subcontractore  (eepecially  the  manufacturere  of  materials)  to  comply 
wim  the  law,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  impose  on  them  the  ri^k  of  litigation  to  which 
they  would  be  likely  to  subject  themselves  innocently;  it  is  also  an  im warranted 
interference  with  the  right  of  contract  on  the  part  of  both'  the  workman  and  the  manu- 
facturer or  contractor. 

May  we  not  hope  that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent  the  favorable]^report 
oir  adoption  of  the  bill,  and  greatly  oblige, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Standard  Undbroround  Cable  Co., 
Per  J,  W.  Marsh,  Vice-Preiident  and  General  Manager. 


[Stongel  &  Rothschild,  tanners.] 

Newark,  N.  J.,  February  29,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  HoiLse  Labor  Connnilteej  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  what  is  known  as  the  ''Gardner  eisht- 
hour  bill"  (H.  R.  15651),  and  after  learning  the  provisions  of  this  bill  we  are  forcea  to 
enter  our  protest  against  its  passage,  as  we  believe  it  to  be  injurious  to  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  this  country. 

it  occurs  frequently  that  a  manufacturer  supplies  goods  to  parties  making  irovem- 
ment  contracts,  without  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  that  such  goods 
are  intended  for  Government  contracts,  and  it  would  practically  force  every  large 
manufacturer  to  work  under  the  "eight-hour  law,"  and  would  either  increase  tne  cost 
of  labor  bv  20  per  cent  or  reduce  wages  to  that  extent.  In  either  case  it  would  work 
great  hardship. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  appeared  before  your  committee  some  years  ago,  with  the 
delegation  from  the  Newark  Board  of  Trade,  to  protest  against  a  like  measure,  and  the 
objections  offered  at  that  time  still  hold  ^ood.  We  do  not  find  any  call  from  the  great 
mass  of  laborers  in  this  vicinity  for  an  eight-hour  day,  who  are  content  with  the  ex- 
isting hours  of  labor,  if  present  wages  can  be  maintained,  which  they  certainly  could 
not  be  if  such  a  bill  were  to  be  generally  enforced,  and  we  think  that  this  is  more  the 
work  of  professional  labor  agitators  than  anything  else.  We  therefore  ask  that  thia 
bill  be  not  favorably  reported  by  your  committee. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Stengel  &  RoTHSCHiiiD. 


[Schaeffer  Bros.  &  Powell  Manufacturing  Company,  soaps.] 

St.  Louis,  February  26,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washingtjon,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  Gardner  bill  (H.  R.  15651). 
Very  respectfully, 

Schaeffer  Bros.  &  Powell  Mfg.   Co. 
Willis  J.  Powell,  Treasurer. 


[Stahl-Urban  &  Co.,  pants,  shirts,  overalls.] 

Terre  Hatte,  Ind.,  February  22,  1908. 
Hon.  Jno.  J.  Gardner,  Chaimran, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  W'e  understand  there  is  now  a  hearing  before  your  committee  in  regard 
to  the  paaaage  of  an  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651). 

We  desire  to  enter  our  most  earnest  protest  against  any  legislation  in  this  matter, 
and  hope  you  and  your  committee  will  protect  the  interest  of  manufacturers  in  this 
regard. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Stahl-Urban  &  Co, 
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[The  Stone  Printing  and  Manufacturing  Company.] 

Roanoke,  Va.,  February  19,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sib:  M^  attention  is  attracted  to  the  eight-hour  hill  (H.  R.  15651)  introduced 
by  Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey. 

In  the  present  state  of  business  the  manufacturer,  I  imagine  could  make  little  objec- 
tion to  working  his  plant  eight  hours;  indeed,  he  is  fortunate  if  he  can  do  so  under  the 
present  condition  of  the  market,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  best  for  the  employer  or  the 
employee  that  an  arbitrary  workday  be  made  by  legislation. 

Some  time  ago,  in  talking  with  some  of  our  employees,  they  voluntarily  expressed 
themselves,  saying  they  did  not  believe  a  workday  of  nine  hours  was  a  hardship  at  all. 

In  our  own  establishment  we  work  nine  hours.     A  fifty-four  hour  week — open  shop. 

Some  months  ago  our  Employees,  practically  as  a  unit,  petitioned  us  to  work  nine 
hours  and  fifty  minutes,  five  days  in  a  week,  and  close  down  Saturday  afternoon. 

While  some  objections  to  this  plan  have  developed,  they  are  not  especially  seriouB. 
The  custom,  however,  has  a  tendency  to  make  more  of  the  employees  want  to  get  off 
Saturdays  than  was  the  case  formerly. 

Only  one-half  day  is  lost  in  this  way  by  the  employee,  but  it  frequently  breaks  into 
the  working  programme  of  Saturday. 

There  are  aoubtless  some  trades  and  occupations  where  eight  hours,  or  even  six  hours 
of  constant,  strenuous  work  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  day,  but  these  sort  of  situations 
generally  regulate  themselves,  or  are  regulated  by  market  conditions,  improved 
machinery,  etc.,  just  as  is  the  price  of  butter  by  supply  and  demand. 

The  writer  recalls,  that  at  one  time  he  was  a  compositor  on  a  morning  newspaper, 
and  between  9  or  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  half  past  1  or  2  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing; and  usually  put  in  about  eleven  or  eleven  and  a  half  hours.  Not  straight  through, 
but  three  hours  at  one  time,  two  hours  at  another  time,  and  six  and  one-half  hours  at 
another  time. 

Nowadays,  since  the  adoption  of  linot>T)es  and  other  improved  machinery,  the  work 
hours  on  a  morning  newspaper  hardly  ever  exceed  eight  hours,  generally  seven  hours, 
and  I  noticed  some  time  ago  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Typographical  Union 
strongly  demanding  or  recommending  that  six  hours  on  a  morning  newjJpaper  consti- 
tute a  day's  work. 

Speaking  with  special  reference  to  our  own  establishment,  situated  somewhat 
away  from  the  labor  markets,  we  would  suggest  that  we  endeavor  to  keep  a  minimum 
number  of  employees  regularly:  that  is,  we  do  not  lay  them  off,  discharge  them  ever>' 
time  there  is  a  little  slack  period  in  the  manufacturing  departments,  and  we  have 
been  assured  frequently,  under  this  custom,  by  the  employees  that  they  are  only  tot) 
willing  and  anxious  to  work  longer  hours  when  tliere  is  a  rush  of  work. 

Some  years  ago,  when  perhaps  the  most  of  our  employees  were  members  of  the 
union,  although  we  maintained  the  "open  shop,"  one  of  our  foremen,  during  a  busy 
period,  suggested  that  we  were  working  the  men  t(K)  many  extra  hours. 

The  management  very  promptly  replied  that  we  had  no  desire  to  work  a  hardship 
on  any  employee  and  that  they  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  return  to  work  certain  nights 
or  not,  as  suited  their  wishes,  and  stated  that  the  company  would  in  no  wise  be  pre- 
judiced against  such  employees  as  did  not  care  to  put  in  the  overtime:  but,  somewhat 
to  our  surprise,  the  foreman  before  mentioned  was  the  only  employee  who  did  not 
return  for  the  extra  work 

\Ve  just  mention  these  incidents  us  "straws"  perhaps,  which  go  to  confirm  our 
belief  that  the  "greatest  good  to  the  greatest  numoer"  will  not  be  accomplished  by 
the  adoption  by  the  General  Government  of  any  arl)itrary  length  of  workday. 

We  hope  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  do  what  you  can  to  have  the  bill  reportcni 
unfavorably. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Edw.  L.  Stone. 

Presufent, 


[Lewis  F.  Shoemaker  &  Co..  Schuyllcill  Bridge  Works.] 

Philadelphia,  March  12,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner. 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  should  like  to  register  our  protest  against  the  passage  of  bill  known  as 
H.  R.  15651,  requiring  "that  no  lalwrer  or  mechanic  doing  any  part  of  the  work  contem- 
plated by  the  contract,  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor,  contract- 
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ing  for  any  part  of  Government  work  contemplated,  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day  upon  such  work. ' ' 

We  consider  this  a  very  unreasonable  requirement,  as  it  would  absolutely  shut  out 
such  shops  as  ours  from  bidding  on  the  fabrication  of  any  steel  construction  in  any  Gov- 
ernment contract.  Our  shops  are  operated  ten  hours  a  day,  and  to  operate  them  ei^ht 
hours  a  day  would  increase  the  cost  of  production  at  least  20  per  cent  in  operating 
expenses,  and  in  addition  thereto  would  cut  down  the  earnings  of  the  laboring  man. 

We  hope  on  further  consideration  the  bill  will  be  defeated. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  tefrain  from  bidding  on  any  municipal  or  State  work  under 
such  laws,  and  the  same  would  govern  in  the  case  of  any  Government  work  in  the  event 
of  such  a  bill  becoming  a  law. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Lb  wis  F.  Shoemaker  &  Co., 

Thomas  C.  Satterthwait,  Secretary. 


[Springfield  Furniture  Company.] 

Springfield,  Mo.,  March  14,  1908.' 
Chairman  House  Labor  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives y  Waskingtony  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  note  that  the  proposed  eight-hour  bill  is  before  ypur  committee,  and 
we  wish  to  say  that  we  believe  that  its  passage  would  be  detrimental,  not  only  to  the 
manufacturers  and  other  employers,  but  would  be  a  positive  detriment  to  the  inde- 
pendent laboring  man  himself,  and  we  hope  your  committee  will  report  this  bill 
adversely. 

Very  respectfully,  Springfield  Furniture  Co., 

M.  W.  CooLBAUGH,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


[Standard  Gauge  Steele  Company.] 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  March  18 y  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Washingtony  C%,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651),  would  advise  that  we 
enter  our  earnest  protest  against  the  passage  of  this  bill,  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
work  incalculable  damage  to  the  section  wnere  we  are  located,  being  almost  entirely 
a  manufacturing  district,  and  while  we  have  a  most  cordial  feeling  toward  all  the  inter- 
ests of  labor,  we  do  not  think  that  this  measure  could  do  other  than  work  to  their  dis- 
advantage.    For  this  reason  we,  therefore,  protest  most  strongly  against  its  passage. 

Your  attention  to  this  matter  will  be  received  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  entire 
section  of  Pennsylvania. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Standard  Gauge  Steel  Co., 

Jno.  a.  B.  Patterson,  Secretary. 


[Schulze  Brothers  Company,  harness  and  saddlery.] 

DrLUTH,  Minn.,  March  14,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  House  bill  15651.  entitled  "The  Gardner  eight-hour  bill," 
we  can  not  help  but  feel  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  a  copy  of  which  we  have  before 
us,  will  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  not  only  the  Government  itself,  but  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  and  also  against  the  individual  interests  of  the 
people  at  large.  It  does  not  seem  right  that  this  Government  should  go  to  such 
extremes  as  to  even  limit  the  number  of  hours  that  a  man  is  allowed  to  work  when  in 
the  employ  of  the  Government  or  in  filling  a  contract  for  the  Government.  How  long 
would  It  be  after  this  law  went  into  effect  before  still  more  radical  laws  would  be  pro- 
posed extending  the  eight-hour  law  over  the  whole  United  States  and  effect  all  hues 
of  business? 

We  can  not  help  but  believe  that  but  one  element  or  one  class  of  people  can  be  in 
favor  of  the  enactine  of  this  law.  namely,  the  close-fisted  labor  unions,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  they  represent  between  10  and  15  i)er  cent  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the  United 
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States.  It  is  not  right  that  15  per  cent  of  the  laboring  people  should  dictate  laws  for 
the  other  85  per  cent,  especially  when  such  laws  are  against  general  principles  and 
can  not  bring  about  any  permanent  good,  but,  on  the  other  mmd,  must  necessarily 
have  a  widespread  and  bad  influence,  and  the  Government  itself  would  have  to  pay 
very  dearly  for  it,  and  what  is  the  Government,  proi)erl3r  speaking?  It  is  the  people — 
not  only  15  per  cent  of  them,  but  100  per  cent,  which  includes  the  other  85  i)er  cent 
who  can  not  consistently  be  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  law. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  your  honorable  committee  will  not  report  favorably  on  the 
bill  above  mentioned. 

Yours,  ver>'  truly,  E.  A.  Schitlze, 

PresiderU. 


[William  Sellers  &  Co.  (Incorporated.)] 

Philadelphia.  March  19,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washinglon,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  register  our  emphatic  disapproval  of  H.  R.  bill  No.  15651, 
known  as  the  Grardner  eight-hour  bill. 

The  effect  of  this  measure,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  be  to  prevent  us  from  accept- 
ing orders  from  the  Government  to  construct  machinery  for  use  in  any  of  its  DepMt- 
ments.  We  have  built  from  time  to  time  for  nearly  fifty  years  such  machinery  for 
the  United  States  Government,  some  of  which  was  of  exclusive  design  and  not  pur- 
chasable from  other  builders.  We  see  no  reason  why  we  should  be  debarred  nom 
competing  for  this  business,  nor  why  the  Government  should  be  prevented  from  avail- 
ing Itself  of  our  facilities  and  our  designs. 

It  would  be  absolutely  impracticable  to  manufacture  machinery  for  Government 
accotmt  except  by  reducing  our  working  time  to  eight  hours  per  day,  which  would 
not  be  satisfactory  to  us  nor  to  our  employees,  who  do  not  wish  to  be  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  workmg  "overtime"  at  ''overtime"  rates. 

In  our  judgment  this  measure  is  an  indirect  effort  to  force  an  eight-hour  day  on  the 
manufacturing  community,  to  the  serious  injury  alike  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
workman. 
We  trust  you  will  see  your  way  to  earnestly  oppose  the  enactment  of  this  measure. 
Respectfully, 

Wm.  Sellers  &  Co.  (Incorporated), 
C.  Sellers,  Jr..  President, 


[C,  A.  Smith  Lumber  Company.] 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  19,  1908. 
Mr.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
'  Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  H.  R.  15651  is  in  your  hands  for  consideration. 
We  think  it  would  be  very  poor  business  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  sanction  a  oill  of  this  kind.  It  seems  a  little  out  of  line  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  limit  the  hours  of  work  on  material  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  Government. 
The  additional  cost  to  the  Government  would  be  something  terrific,  and  we  do  not 
see  why  they  should  be  made  a  mark  of  in  a  case  of  this  kmd.  We  sincerely  trust 
that  this  bill  will  not  receive  a  favorable  report  from  your  committee. 
Yours,  truly, 

C.  A.  Smith  Lumber  Co., 
Edgar  Dalzell,  Secretary. 

[Smith  A  Wallace,  electric  and  railway  supplies.] 

WoBURN,  Mass.,  March  i$,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington ^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  believe  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill,  now  before  vour  committee, 
if  passed  will  severely  handicap  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  indusdies  through- 
out the  country,  and  we  urge  you  to  vote  against  it. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Smith  &  Wallace. 
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ST.  PAUL  builders'   EXCHANGE. 

Resolved,  That  the  Builders'  Exchange  of  St.  Paul,  with  a  membership  of  180  firms 
of  contractors  and  maniifacturers  and  dealers  in  the  building  lines,  hereby  petition 
the  honorable  Representatives  in  Congress  to  oppose  the  passage  of  what  is  known 
as  the  "Gardner  eight-hour  bill,"  now  pending  before  Congress,  or  of  any  measure  of 
like  character  whidi  may  be  introducea. 

We  believe  that  the  uieory  of  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  by  law  is  wrong  and 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  this  country,  be  they  either  employers 
or  employees.  Practically  all  of  the  factories  (thousands  in  number)  competing  for 
Government  work  now  operate  their  plants  on  a  nin^  or  ten  hour  basis,  and  should 
^e  bill  in  question  become  a  law  it  would  compel  them  to  either  run  two  shifts  of 
men  and  operate  two  separate  plants,  one  on  eight-hour  and  the  other  on  a  nine  or 
ten  hour  basis. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  system  like  this  would  be  impracticable.  The  only 
alternative  left  would  therefore  be  for  us  to  retire  from  the  Government  market  alto- 
gether, for  whUe  the  Government  is  the  largest  customer  we  have,  nevertheless  the 
percentage  of  goods  bought  compared  to  the  purchases  of  other  customers  is  but  a 
small  percentage  of  the  whole. 

Looking  at  this  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  wage-earners,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  goods  purchased  by  ^e  Government  are  made  by  men  to  whom  wages  are  paid 
based  upon  work  done  either  by  the  hour  or  by  the  piece.  By  limiting  the  time 
these  men  are  employed  each  day  their  wage-earning  power  is  thus  curtailed,  and 
we  believe  that  if  tneir  wishes  were  consulted  that  the  larger  percentage  of  them  would 
not  be  in  favor  of  any  limitation  by  law  of  opportunities  to  increase  their  earnings. 

We  further  believe  that  this  is  true  not  only  of  the  great  army  of  wage-earners  who 
owe  no  allegiance  to  any  labor  organization,  but  that  it  is  likewise  true  of  many  of  the 
members  of  the  organization  which  is  favorable  to  the  enactment  of  this  class  of  legis- 
lation. 

We  believe,  as  already  stated,  that  it  is  utterly  wron^  for  the  Government  to  deprive 
citizens  of  the  right  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  offered  them  in  their  various 
callings.  We  believe  that  it  is*wrong  for  it  to  tie  the  hands  of  industry,  whether  it  be 
those  of  the  owners  of  our  factories  or  those  of  the  workmen  employed  therein. 

We  believe  that  each  and  every  one  should  be  allowed  to  make  such  contract  with 
the  other  for  the  sale  or  hire  of  labor  as  conditions  warrant,  allowing  each  to  make  the 
most  of  those  opportunities  which  have  made  this  country  the  greatest,  the  most  pros- 
perous, and  the  best  for  both  employers  and  employees. 

The  enactment  of  this  law,  as  already  stated,  is  only  desired  by  not  to  exceed  10  per 
cent  of  the  wage-earners  of  the  United  States;  opposed  to  it  is  practically  every  busi- 
i  establishment  of  the  country,  say  nothing  oi  the  great  number  of  wage-earners. 


[The  Solvay  Process  Company,  soda.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  February  19 j  1908. 
Hon.  Edwin  Denby, 

Hov^e  of  Representativen,  Wcahingtorij  D.  C, 
DxAR  Sir:  Inclosed  we  hand  you  copy  of  telegram  sent  to  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  protesting  against  the  adoption  of  the 
eight-hom  labor  bill,  H.  R.  15651.    We  believe  that  the  passage  of  such  a  law  would 
place  a  handicap  upon  American  manu&ctuiers  and  indirectly  prove  an  injuiy  rather 
than  a  benefit  to  American  labor. 
We  ask  you  to  use  your  influence  to  have  this  bill  defeated. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

%  The  Solvay  Process  Co.. 

By  J.  D.  Sanders,  Asnstant  Manager. 


[Telegram.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,    Feoruary  I'J,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner. 

ChaiTTnan  House  Committee  on  Labor ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
We  protest  agaiast  the  adoption  of  eight-hour  labor  bill,  H.  R.  15651.  believing  it 
detrimental  to  the  interest  of  ooth  eniployei  and  employee. 

The  Solvay  pRorKKs    Co, 


\ 
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[Telegram.] 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  18,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor^  Washington,  D.  C. 
We  emphatically  protest  against  the  eight-hoiir  bUl  under  consideration,  as  it  is 
destructive  of  American  industries  and  should  be  defeated. 

SCHAUM  &  UhlINGER. 


[The  Sims  Company,  steam  user's  supplies.] 

Erie,  Pa.,  February  19,  1908, 
Hon.  Arthur  L.  Bates,  M.  C, 

Wa8kingt<m,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  a  bill,  to  be  known  as  the  "Gardner  ei^ht-hour  bOl,** 
is  liable  to  come  up  in  Congress,  and  we  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  any  legis- 
lation that  determines  on  an  eight-hour  day  law. 

It  would  be  a  very  serious  interference  with  the  best  interests  of  the  manufacturers 
of  the  country  and  would  undoubtedly  be  disastrous  to  the  labor  interests. 
We  trust  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  oppose  any  such  measures,  and  oblige, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Sims  Company, 
Per  Henry  Sims,  PresiderU. 


[Syracuse  Aluminum  and  Bronze  Company.] 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  February  27,  1908. 
Mr.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Labor, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  bill  introduced  by  you,  H.  R.  15651, 
and  we  have  considered  it  very  carefully. 

We  can  not  see  any  necessity  for  this  law,  and  believe  the  present  eight-hour  law 
entirely  sufficient;  therefore  we  wish  to  be  on  record  as  opposed  to  H.  K.  15651  and 
sincerely  hope  it  will  not  get  through  the  committee. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Syracuse  Aluminum  and  Bronze  Co. 
C.  L.  AcKERSON,  Manager. 


[Manufacturers  and  GmploycTs'  Association.] 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  March  fn,  1908, 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Manufacturers  and  Employers'  Association,  of  this  city,  very  much 
desires  to  be  placed  upon  record  as  being  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  bill. 
Very  respectfu  ll  y , 

A.  E.  Moon,  Treasurer. 


[The  Taylor  and  Bo^is  Foundry  Company.] 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  29,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  passage  of  H.  R.  15651.     It 
will  eventually  work  great  hardship  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  country. 
Cordially,  yours, 

K.  H.  BooGis,  President, 
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[Twin  City  Foundrymen's  Association.] 

Mtnneapous.  Minn.,  March  11,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labors  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Incloaed  please  find  a  copy  of  the  resolution  paesecl  by  the  Twin  City 
Foundrymen's  Association  at  their  annual  meeting  held  March  9. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  this  meeting,  and  among  those  present  were  repre- 
sentatives of  some  of  the  largest  manufacturers  fa  the  State. 

I  believe  this  resolution  expresses  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  this  community, 
and  I  was  instructed  to  urge  vou  to  use  every  effort  to  defeat  this  bill,  H.  R.  15651. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  lor  your  attention  to  our  interests, 
T  remain, 

H.  A.  Rogers, 
*  Secretary  Tvin  City  Foundrym^s  Association. 

RESOLUTION    PASSED    BY  TWIN    CITY  POUNDRYMEN*8    ASSOCIATION    MARCH    9,    1908. 

Whereas  there  are  now  pending  before  Congress  several  labor  bills,  known  as  the 
*' anti-injunction"  and  "eient-hour"  bills;  and 

WTiereas  the  purpose  of  tne  so-called  "anti-injunction  bill "  is  to  curtail  the  power  of 
the  court  in  issuing  temporary  writs  of  injunction  in  case  of  labor  troubles;  and 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  the  so-called  "eight-hour  bill"  is  to' further  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  eight-hour  bill  on  all  Government  work;  and 

\Miereas  all  such  bills  are,  in  the  judgment  of  this  association,  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  the  employers  and  employees  of  this  country,  and  should  such  bills  be  enacted  would 
work  extreme  hardship  upon  the  industrial  enterprises  of  this  country: 

Be  it  resolved,  That  we  enter  a  most  emphatic  protest  against  the  enactment  of  these 
bills  and  ura;e  the  Congressmen  of  this  State  to  use  their  influence  in  defeating  same. 

Be  it  further  resohea,  That  copy  of  this  resolution,  together  with  a  well  written  letter 
from  this  association  accompanying  same,  be  transmitted  to  both  Senators  and  the 
Representatives  of  the  House  from  the  State  of  Minnt^sota. 


[Tootle,  Wheeler  &  Hotter  Mercantile  Company,  dry  goods.] 

St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  February  24.  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  tlie  Gardner  eight-hour  bill, 
H.  R.  15(551.    We  think  it  would  be  ver>''  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  all  manu- 
facturers as  well  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  lalx)ring  classes  if  this  bill  should 
pass  and  become  a  law. 
We  earnestly  request  that  you  use  your  influence  against  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Tootle,  Wheeler  &  Motter  Mercantile  Co., 
Hy  W.  W.  Wheeler,  President. 


[Triebcl  «k  Sons,  monuments.] 

Peorl\,  III.,  March  7,  1908^^ 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Representative  in  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bear  Sir:  We  respectfully  request  that  you  use  your  influence  to  defeat  House 
bill  15651.  In  our  opinion  if  this  bill  is  allowed  to  pass,  it  will  work  great  injury  to 
all  employers  of  labor  and  will  be  an  injustice  to  capable  and  honest  workmen.  It 
is  not  the  industrious,  honest  workmen  who  are  seekinjj;  such  legislation,  but  worth- 
less, lazy  fellows,  who  want  employers  to  fumiah  a  living  for  them  without  any  hii 
return  of  labor  on  their  part.  We  could  give  numerous  reasons  for  defeating  this 
bill,  but  do  not. desire  to  go  into  extendtnl  details  unless  necessarx'. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Triebel  &  Sons. 
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[The  Trenton  Malleable  Iron  Company.] 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  March  9,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives t  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  underBtand  that  the  eight-hour  bill  which  is  now  before  your  com- 
mittee is  to  be  reported  favorably.    We  herewith  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  the 
same,  and  would  advise  that  the  pas^ige  of  this  bill  would  be  very  detrimental  to  our 
business. 
Trusting  you  will  give  this  your  consideration,  we  are, 
Yoiufl,  very  truly. 

The  Trenton  Malleable  Iron  Co., 
James  V.  Oliphant,  Secretary. 


[Taylor,  Stiles  A  ComiMtny.] 

Riboelsville,  N.  J.,  February  20,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Com/miitee, 

House  of  Representatives ,  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Regarding  House  bill  15651,  which  we  understand  is  in  the  interest  of 
an  eight-hour  day. 

We  wish  to  protest  against  this,  as  we  regard  it  as  extremely  harmful  not  only  to  our 
interests,  but  to  those  of  our  employees. 

Trusting  you  will  see  the  justice  of  our  position,  and  will  not  urge  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  we  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Taylor  Stiles  &  Company, 
Harry  W.  Grifpin,  Secretary, 


[Thompson  Brothers,  engineers  and  machinists.] 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Febnwry  18, 1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

CJunrman  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honored  Sir:  We  wish  to  protest  against  H.  R.  bill  15651  bein^  enacted  into  law. 

As  an  employer  ol  labor  for  the  last  lorty  yeare  ri^t  here  in  this  one  location,  our 
aim  has  always  been  to  have  the  best  American  mechanics  we  could  get.  We  now 
run  an  open  shop  and  pay  by  the  hour.  Our  men  in  some  trades  work  eight  houn  a 
day,  some  work  ten  hours.  We  find  that  to  shorten  the  dav  spoils  the  workman. 
Those  who  have  the  shortest  working  hours  are  not  improved  thereby,  either  in  their 
personal  habits  nor  the  quality  or  amount  of  their  services.  Such  as  do  forge  ahead 
do  so  in  spite  of  the  handicap  put  on  them  by  this  legalizing  of  the  loafers'  standards 
and  no  one  ever  did  by  shortening  his  day's  work. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  get  anything  well  done,  and  if  this  and  other  similar  bills  are 
made  into  law  it  will  soon  be  more  difficult  to  get  anything  done  well  or  ill. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  ^rour  committee  will  find  sufficient  good  reasons  for  not  re- 
porting favorably  on  this  bill. 

Very  truly,  yours,  etc.,  Thompson  Bros. 


[Taylor  &  Wimi  Construction  Company,  contractors  and  builders.] 

Kansas  Crrr,  Mo.,  February  il,  1908, 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  urgently  request  and  hope  that  the  bill  15651  in  regard  to  eight-hour 
labor  will  not  pass  your  committee  with  a  favorable  report.  We  think  that  this  will 
be  used  as  a  w^edge  for  more  unfavorable  l^slation  to  the  free  use  of  American  man- 
hood and  ambition.  When  you  take  away  a  man's  ambition  there  is  little  left,  and  the 
unions  of  to-day  are  fast  doing  that  very  thing. 
We  hope  that  you  will  not  urge  that  bill. 

Verv  trulv,  vourp,  Taylor  &  Winn  Construction  Co., 

Per  E.  L.  Winn,  President, 
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[Trump  Brothers  Machine  Company.] 

Wilmington,  Del.,  February  19,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chaxrman  House  Committee  on  Labor, 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  enter  our  emphatic  protest  against  H.  R.  15651,  which  we 
understand  has  been  recently  introduced. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Trump  Bros.  Machine  Company, 

By  Geo.  R.  Hoppecker,  Secretary. 


[William  R.  Thropp,  Iron  founder,  boiler  maker.] 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  March  9,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  understand  that  there  is  a  bill  before  Congress  for  reducing  the  working 
houiB  to  eight  hours  per  day,  and  would  like  to  say  it  would  be  very  detrimental  to 
my  business,  as  our  machines  can  only  make  so  many  turns  per  minute  and  we  can 
not  cut  iron  anjr  faster,  and  you  are  reducing  our  time  20  per  cent  and  our  output  to 
20  per  cent,  which  will  make  our  machinery  cost  over  30  per  cent  more,  as  the  non- 
producer  would  onl^  work  the  same;  as  we  are  shipping  machineiy  into  Canada  and 
other  foreign  ports,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  compete  witn  our  forei^  com- 
petitors, as  we  have  to  pay  now  30  to  35  per  cent  duty  on  our  machinery  going  into 
v}anada,  where  we  have  quite  a  laige  trade,  and  we  are  losing  trade  now  witn  the 
higher  wases  that  are  being  paid .  If  this  biU  goes  through  it  will  completely  block  ub 
out  of  trade  with  our  foreign  competitors,  and  I  hope  you  will  consider  our  position 
in  this  matter,  as  it  will  be  detrimental  to  our  workmen  as  well  as  ourselves. 
I  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

Wm.  R.  Thropp. 


[Taooma  Mill  Company,  lumber  and  spars.] 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  March  18,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chedrraan  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  eight-hour  bill  which  is  under  consideration  by  your 
committee. 

We  are  very  much  opposed  to  this  measure  becoming  a  law,  as  the  saw  milling 
industry  throughout  the  United  States  is  operated  on  the  basis  of  ten  hours  for  a  day's 
work,  and  as  long  as  this  condition  exists  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  change  our 
operations  to  eight  hours  in  order  that  we  might  be  in  position  to  bid  upon  the  Grov- 
emment's  lumber  requirements,  which  form  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  our  entire 
business.  It  would  mean  that  we  would  be  restricted  in  competing  for  such  business. 
As  you  will  readily  appreciate,  we  could  not  possibly  continue  operating  in  competi- 
tion with  other  manufacturers  in  other  commercial  business  should  we  undertake  to 
operate  eight  hours  per  day,  and  other  manufacturers  ten  hours  per  day. 
We  hope  the  committee  will  disapprove  the  measure. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Tacoma  Mill  Co., 

Chas.  E.  Hill,  Resident  Manager, 


[Trlmont  Manufacturing  Company,  Trlmo  tools.] 

RoxBURY,  Mass.,  March  H,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Having  in  view  the  fact  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill,  now  before 
your  committee,  will  cripple  manv  manufacturing  concerns  that  do  work  for  the 
United  States  Government,  and  will  prevent  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  from 
bidding  on  Government  work,  and  will  well-nigh,  if  not  quite,  destroy  the  shipbuilding  ' 
industry  of  the  United  States,  we  wish  to  register  our  protest  against  the  passage  of  that 
bill  and  to  urge  you  to  report  against  it. 

Yours,  truly,  Trieont  Manufacturing  Co., 

E.  Childs.  Superintendent. 


_^i 
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[Universal  Button  Fa«tenlng  and  Button  Company.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  2,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 
^  Chairman  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Wathington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:   The  bill  limiting  the  houre  of  laborers  and  meohanicB  employed  upon 


We  have  given  this  matter  careful  consideration  and  it  would  appear  to  us  that 
this  bill  would  place  the  manufacturers  of  any  product  that  they  expected  to  sell  to 
the  Government  in  an  extremely  awkward  position.  Practically  au  manufacturers 
now  are  running  on  a  nine  or  ten  hour  day,  and  if  they  accept ea  contracts  for  Gov- 
ernment work,  It  would  mean  that  the  proportion  of  their  labor  engaged  in  this  work 
would  have  to  work  eight  hours  a  day,  or  else  they  would  have  to  put  their  entire  fac- 
tory on  an  eight-hour  day.  Same  would  apply  to  contractors,  or  any  other  claas  of 
work  done  for  the  Government. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  this  appeals  to  us  as  an  almost  impossible  situation  to 
cope  with.  It  would  be,  without  any  question,  a  fruitful  source  of  all  kinds  of  labor 
troubles,  and,  furthermore,  would  finally  work  out  to  the  detriment  of  the  laborer. 
There  is  no  class  of  manufacturers  who  will  ultimately  consent  to  pay  their  labor  at 
the  rate  of  nine  hours  for  an  eight -hour  workdajr,  and  the  results  of  coming  down  to 
the  point  of  paying  for  eight  hours  and  working  eight  hours  will  undoubtedly  be 
achieved  by  them  through  various  means.  This  will  most  decidedly  reduce  the 
daily  earnings  of  the  average  laborer,  and  it  is  our  opinion,  based  upon  considerable 
experience,  that  the  average  laborer  would  a  great  deal  rather  wort  for  nine  or  ten 
hours  and  draw  nine  or  ten  hours'  pay  than  work  for  eight  hours  and  draw  eight  hours' 
pay. 

If  this  result  should  not  come  about,  the  alternative  will  be  that  this  entering 
wedge  will  bring  about  a  tremendous  movement  for  a  general  eight-hour  working  day 
{jl  over  the  country.  This  means  an  amount  of  labor  trouble  impossible  to  estimate 
at  the  present  time  and  the  loss  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  money,  no  matter  what 
the  result  may  be,  and  should  the  eight-hour  day  become  an  accomplished  fact,  at  the 
same  rate  of  wages  that  manufacturers  are  now  paying  for  a  nine  and  ten  hour  day, 
it  would  positively  mean  that  the  price  of  the  commodity  will  be  raised  proportion- 
ately, and  the  ultimate  result  for  tne  laboring  man  would  be  a  detriment  instead  of 
a  benefit. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  that  as  soon  as  the  eight-hour  day  becomes  a  finaiw 
cial  benefit,  it  will  be  utterly  unnecessary  to  enforce  same  by  legislation,  as  it  would 
be  adopted  by  all  intelligent  employers  as  a  good  commercial  proposition.  At  tiie 
present  writing,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  eight-hour  day  would  be  a  oenefit  to  neither 
employer  nor  employee,  and  we  therefore  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  adop- 
tion of  this  bill. 

Very  respectfully,  yours. 

Universal  Button  Fastening  and  Button  Co., 
L.  R.  Carley,  General  Manager. 


I  Union  House  Furnishing  Company  (Incorporated).] 

St.  Louis,  March  5,  2 90S. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardnkr,' 

Chairman  Hmtse  Labor  Comm\U(c^  Washington,  I).  (\ 

Dear  Sir:  I  respectfully  wish  you  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  Gardner  bill 
(II.  R.  15()51),  and  as  one  of  your  constituents  I  a^^k  you  to  kindly  use  your  influence 
against  a  favorable  report  by  the  committee  of  same  to  your  honoraole  legislative 
body.  With  the  limited  knowledge  1  have  of  the  bill  I  feel  that  it  is  detrimental- to 
the  best  interests  of  our  country,  and  that  I  am  p€»rfectly  justifie<l  in  asking  you  to 
lend  your  support  to  its  defeat. 

Trusting  that  you  may  see  your  way  dear  to  grant  my  request,  and  assuring  you  of 
my  sincerity,  also  thanking  you  for  past  favors,  1  am. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  11.  BvETTSKn ^  President . 
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[Union  Foundry  and  Machine  Company.] 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  March  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Committee  on  Labor,  House  of  Representatives,  Waskirigtonj  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  H.  R.  15651,  '*  A  bill  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  serv- 
ice," we  beg  to  urge  you  to  use  your  influence  a^inst  this  bill,  as  we  think  it  would 
be  very  hurtful  to  the  manufacturing  industries  in  the  United  States. 
We  beg  to  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

Union  Foundry  and  Machine  Company, 
F.  H.  ZiMMERS,  Treasurer, 


[The  United  Zinc  and  Chemical  Company.] 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  gl,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

Washington.  D,  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  hand  you  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  which  we  are  sendinff  to  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Conmss  and  to  our  friends  at  Washington.  We  feel 
very  strongly  that  it  would  be  more  or  lees  of  a  sin  to  make  such  a  law  as  this,  especially 
at  such  a  time  as  this.  For  this  reason  we  wish  to  express  our  sentiments  to  you  and 
join  with  a  great  many  others,  who  we  hope  will  express  their  sentiments  the  same,  in 
expressing  as  strongly^  as  we  can  our  hope  that  this  Tbill  will  not  be  favorably  reported 
upon  by  your  committee. 
With  expressions  of  our  highest  regard,  we  are, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Geo.  S.  Page, 

General  Manager, 

February  21, 1908. 

My  Dear  Sir:  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  by  Mr.  Grardner,  of  New 
Jersey,  which  we  understand  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  which  is  known  as  H.  R.  15651,  and  limits  the  hours  of  daily  service 
of  laborers  and  mechanics  emploved  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States  or  for  any 
Territory,  or  for  the  District  of  CJolumbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

We  write  you  this  letter,  urging  that  you  lend  your  influence  to  the  side  of  defeating 
this  measure,  preferably  either  in  committee,  or,  if  it  has  been  passed  by  the  committee, 
when  it  comes  up  for  further  consideration.  The  employers  of  a  large  number  of  men 
realize  that  this  oill  if  passed  will  work  hardship  upon  our  Uncle  Sam,  as  well  as  the 
labor  class,  who  can  not  be  benefited  by  it.  Tne  time  comes  when  the  employer  of 
labor  finds  it  absolutely  necessary  and  positively  necessary  to  secure  more  than  eight 
hours  labor  from  an  employee.     Two  reasons  for  this  alone  are  sufficiently  explanatory. 

First.  In  case  of  accident,  where  the  use  of  labor  might  save  thousands  of  dollars, 
further  expense,  and  possibly  a  great  number  of  lives. 

Second.  The  condition  of  affairs  which  exists  just  as  they  do  at  the  present  day. 
The  manufacturer  must  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  he  expends  or  oe  forced  to 
abandon  his  business. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  pass  any  such  bill  as  this. 

The  other  side  is  the  side  of  the  employee.  Some  men  in  the  laboring  class  are 
ambitious.  They  certainly  don't  want  to  be  hampered  by  a  law  made  for  them  by 
labor  leaders  or  unambitious  labor;  they  want  to  work  more  than  eight  hours,  just  as 
their  employer  does;  just  as  pretty  nearly  any  man  who  makes  a  success  in  the  world 
must  work.    They  want  to  earn  more  than  a  fixed  sum  laid  down  by  law. 

Again,  the  time  is  not  ripe  to  make  such  a  law  for  the  laborer.  The  manufacturer 
is  not  making  a  lot  of  money  just  now.  He  must  get  more  service  from  his  employees 
in  order  to  pay  living  wages.  If  he  can  only  have  eight  hours  work  he  is  liable  not  to 
get  enough  to  live  on.  it  is  better  that  he  should  work  as  he  sees  fit  at  the  present 
time.  The  time  may  come  when  this  law  might  be  a  good  one.  but  not  now,  because 
both  sides  will  do  nothing  but  seek  some  manner  of  breaking  it. 

We  tnist  you  can  consistently  lend  your  efforts  to  speedily  defeating  this  bill,  and 
we  assure  you  of  our  appreciation  of  such  efforts. 
Yours,  truly, 

Geo.  S.  Page,  General  Managa\ 
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[The  Employers'  Association  of  Utica,  N.  Y.] 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  March  30,  190S. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  association,  as  such,  has  not  as  yet  protested  against  the 
Gardner  eight-hour  bill  at  present  l>efore  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Jjabor 
Committee. 

It  has,  however,  brought  the  matter  before  its  Representative,  Hon.  James  S. 
Sherman,  and  urged  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  have  it  die  In  committee, 
reported  adversely,  or  beaten  in  the  House  if  favorably  reported. 

This  association  is  composed  of  corporations  and  individuals  representing 
over  12,000  employees.  It  feels  its  strength  entitles  it  to  a  hearing  and  its 
wishes  treated  with  respect. 

The  tendency  of  both  political  parties  to  pamper  to  the  labor  classes  and  keep 
them  discontented  with  their  condition,  which  is  far  better  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  is  deplorable. 

The  bill  is  political — purely  so — coming  on  the  eve  of  a  Presidential  and  Con- 
gressional election,  and  is  vicious.  It  is  applicable  to  the  labor  classes  and 
mechanics  only — the  other  employees  derive  none  of  its  so-called  benefits — 
therefore  it  is  class  legislation  and  ^e  question  its  constitutionality.  The  result 
will  be  damage  to  an  Inconceivable  extent,  and  the  taxpayer,  be  he  capitalist 
or  laborer,  will  have  to  foot  the  bill,  and  capital  will  be  more  strongly  arrayed 
against  labor,  and,  the  reverse.  Conditions  instead  of  being  improved  for  either 
they  will  be  infinitely  worse. 

The  Government  is  a  large  purchaser  of  supplies  at  the  lowest  price,  quality 
being  equal.  With  an  eight-hour  day,  with  ten-hour  pay,  will  necessarily 
compel  the  manufacturer  to  raise  the  price  of  his  goods,  foreign  countries  will 
then  be  putting  their  goods  on  the  market  for  sale  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
American  manufacturer  can  make  them  for,  and  away  goes  his  trade,  the  out- 
put will  grow  less,  less  demand  for  labor,  and,  in  the  end,  not  only  is  labor 
hurt,  but  the  manufacturer  is  ruined. 

It  will  bar  out  competition  on  all  Government  work.  Shops  operating  ten 
hours  a  day  can  not  handle  one  set  of  men  working  eight  hours  and  another  set 
working  ten  hours,  and  such  shops  would  be  unable  to  bid,  and  in  this  way 
competition  would  be  destroyed;  a  few  shops  would  do  Government  wprk  ex- 
clusively, make  enormous  profits,  as  there  would  be  no  competition,  and  this 
would  force  many  concerns  out  of  the  field  in  Government  work. 

Under  present  conditions  manufacturers  can  now  get  foreign  contracts,  but 
if  this  burden  be  added,  the  limit  being  s«o  close,  no  iforeign  contracts  could  be 
obtained. 

This  bill  attacks  the  stability  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  interests  in  the 
country,  upon  which  depends  the  prosi)erity  of  all  manufacturing  and  business 
generally. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  recover  from  a  fearful  panic,  caused  by  lack  of  confi- 
dence, and  now,  forsooth,  it  is  rroposetl  to  again  destroy  the  confidence  of  the 
manufacturer  by  enacting  a  law  so  thoroughly  obnoxious  to  all  his  interests. 

It  is  only  an  entering  wedge  to  force  an  eight-hour  day  upon  all  manufactur- 
ers and  thereby  cause  widespread  demoralization  in  businesa 

We  therefore  trust  you  will  listen  to  the  best  interests  of  your  country  and  let 
this  bill  die  where  It  is. 

Very  sincerely  and  truly,  yours, 

Kmployers'  Association  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 
By  S.  Dering,  Acting  Secretary. 


L Universal  Button  Fastening  and  Button  Company.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  April  13,  1908, 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

Washingto7i,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  May  we  present  our  earnest  request  that  the  letter  written  you, 
protesting  against  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  bill,  by  us  dated  March  2,  be 
made  a  part  of  the  printed  record  of  the  hearing? 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kind  attention  to  this  matter,  we  are. 
Yours,  truly, 

Ui^iVERSAL  Button  Oa, 
L.  R.  Carlet, 

General  Manager. 
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[The  United  Olass  Manofaotaren'  Association  of  Chicago.] 

Chicago,  February  20, 1908. 
Ion.  John  J.  Gabdner, 

Chaimnan  Hottse  Labor  Committee^  Waakington,  2>.  C. 
Dbab  Sib:  At  a  meeting  of  the  United  Glass  Manuiactureis'  Association,  repre- 
t  anting  the  mirror  plate  and  ornamental  g^ass  interests  of  this  city,  an  order  was 
passea  unanimously,  and  I  directed  to  enter  the  protest  of  the  said  asBociation  against 
the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  now  pending  before  Confiress,  and  we  are  advised  as  having 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  committee  of  which  you  are  cjiairman  at  this  time. 
Respectfully, 

Joseph  J.  Vogbl, 
Secretary-  Treasurer, 


[Union  Lumber  Company.] 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  26, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chaiirrnan  House  Labor  CommUteef  Washington^  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  Crardner  bill,  which,  as  we  understand  it,  is  up  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  it  is  our  opinion  that  it  is  of  g[reat  importance  that 
this  bill  should  not  become  a  law,  aa  it  would  tend  to  paralyze  the  mdustry  and  business 
of  the  country. 

Yours,  truly,  Union  Lumber.  Co., 

By  C.  R.  Johnson,  PreMeint. 


[Union  Brass  and  lietal  Hanulaoturing  Company.] 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  February  25, 1908. 
Mr.  John  J.  Gardner. 

Chairman  House  CommiUee  on  Labor^  WaMngUm,  D.  C.  * 
Dear  Sir:  We  notice  that  you  have  at  the  present  time  under  consideration  House 
bill  15651,  a  bill  providing  for  an  eight-hour  dav  on  all  Government  work.  We  ear- 
nestly reauest  you  to  do  im  in  your  power  that  this  bill  may  be  reported  unfavorably, 
as  it  would  prevent  manufacturers  which  run  their  Atones  on  a  nine  and  ten  hour 
basis  to  figure  on  any  Government  work,  unless  they  would  work  their  crews  on  Goy- 
emment  work  in  separate  shifts. 

In  our  opinion  this  would  result  in  a  monopoly  to  certain  contractorB,  and  also  to  the 
labor  unions,  and  would  be  a  detriment  to  the  Government  in  not  getting  their  work 
done  as  cheap  as  private  people. 

We  consider  this  bill  class  legislation  of  the  worst  kind  and  vicious,  to  say  the  least, 
which  should  be  under  all  circumstances  defeated  in  the  committee.    We  hope  you 
can  impress  on  Uie  House  Labor  Committee  the  daneers  with  which  the  manufacturera 
are  confronted,  and  sincerely  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  reported  unfavorably. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Union  Brass  and  Metal  Mfg.  Co. 
E.  J.  Seitz,  Secretary. 


fUnited  Industrial  Fibre  Company  ol  New  Jersey.] 

LoGKPORT,  N.  Y.,  February  19, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 
^.^    Chairman  House  Labor  Committee^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  there  is  an  eight-hour  labor  bill  now  before  your 
committee,  introduced  by  Representative  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey  (H.  R.  15651),  and 
we  take  the  liberty  to  wnte  you  and  let  you  know  we  are  opposed  to  it. 

We  believe  the  ultimate  object  is  to  secure,  by  added  legislation,  a  general  eight- 
hour  day  in  private  employment.  In  our  opinion,  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  will  oe  accomplished  by  leaving  this  matter  to  be  adjusted  in  the  realm  of 
business  rather  than  by  legislation.  We  trust  you  will  see  the  matter  in  this  light  and 
oppose  the  bill. 

Yours,  truly.  United  Indurated  Fibre  Co.  of  New  Jersey, 

I  ^  V:  By  0.  E.  FoLQER,  Assietaut  Treasurer. 
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[trtz  &  Duim,  fine  i^oM.] 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  It,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdner, 

Waahington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  haa  been  called  to  the  anaiysifi  of  the  Gardner  eieht-bour 
biU,  H.  R.  15651. 

ThiB  bill  seems  not  only  unjust,  but  a  blow  at  the  personal  liberties  of  the  woikem  of 
the  country.  We  most  earnestly  protest  against  it  as  being  not  only  unfair,  but  an 
infringement  on  a  man's  constitutional  rights. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Utz  &  Dukn. 


[Union  Steel  Casting  Company.] 

PriTBBURG,  Pa.,  February  28,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Cwnmittee,  WMingtonf  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  note  bill,  H.  R.  15651,  requires  all  manufacturers  working  for  the 
Government  to  employ  men  at  eight  houiB  per  day  and  is  similar  to  legislation  piD- 
posed  in  former  Congresses. 

It  would  be  very  unfortunate  to  us  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  as  a  ceiitain  per- 
centage of  our  business  is  done  for  the  Government,  but  the  majority  of  it  is  not. 

Manufacturing  steel  castings  is  such  that  separate  labor  could  not  be  employed  for 
Government  work,  and  to  attempt  eight-hour  Isibor  on  our  other  work  would  destroy  our 
ability  to  compete  in  the  market.    If  this  bill  should  become  a  law  it  will  prevent  our 
working  for  the  Government  under  any  circumstances. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Union  Steel  Casting  Co., 
C.  C.  Smtth,  PreMent. 


[United  States  Gypsum  Company.] 

Chicago,  III.,  February  f9,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  CommitUe, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  file  a  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  Gardner  eight-hour 
bill,  file  15651. 

We  believe  that  this  as  it  now  stands  is  a  menace  to  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
this  country. 

Yours,  truly.  United  States  Gypsum  Co. 


[United  Iron  Works  Company.] 

Springfield,  Mo.,  March  IS,  1908. 
Chairman  House  Labor  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  note  that  the  hearings  on  the  eight-hour  bill  are  now  in  progress  before 
the  House  Labor  Committee,  and  we  wish  to  enter  our  protest,  in  as  vigorous  maimer 
as  possible,  aeainst  the  enactment  of  such  a  bill.  We  believe  it  is  mamfestlY  unfair, 
not  only  to  the  employer  of  labor,  but  to  the  workmen  as  well.  It  is  unfair  to  the 
employer,  as  it  put&  him  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  competing  with  foreign  maiiu- 
fecturers,  to  sajr  nothing  of  the  additional  inconvenience  and  expense  that  will  be 
thrown  upon  him  by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  It  is  also,  we  believe,  still  more  unfair 
to  the  workman,  depriving  him  of  his  right  to  contract  and  restricting  him  in  the  sale 
of  the  only  commodity  he  has  to  offer  in  the  market  and  arbitrarily  reducing  hia 
capacity.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  manufacturers  will  pay  as  much  earning 
for  eij^ht  hours'  work,  as  they  will  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  and  in  this  way  the  employee 
who  is  restricted  to  ei^ht  hours'  work  is  handicapped  to  just  this  extent.  Taking  a 
practical  example,  for  instance:  If  we  had  a  Government  contract  for  an  ice  plant  (as 
we  are  builders  of  this  class  of  machinery),  and  this  law  became  effective,  jMurt  of  our 
men  would  be  tiUowed  to  work  only  eight  hours  and  be  paid  proportionately,  in  spite  of 
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their  probable  desire  to  work  longer,  while  the  balance  of  the  men  would  be  permitted 
to  work  the  full  ten  hours  with  increased  remuneration.  The  hardshin  that  it  would 
woii:  upon  the  employees  who  were  engaged  on  Government  work  is  apparent. 
Again,  if  this  country  is  to  go  forward  in  the  manufacturing  line,  it  is  bound  to  find  a 
market  for  its  surplus  pmducts  abroad.  How,  then,  will  we  be  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete with  other  manufacturers,  when  this  law  shall  be  made  to  apply  to  all  classes  of 
industry?  And  to  be  consistent,  if  it  is  a  good  thing  for  work  for  tne  Government,  it 
should  be  equally  applicable  to  other  classes  of  work.  We  sincerely  trust  that  the  bill 
will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  in  its  present  form. 

We  also  wish  to  protest  against  the  enactment  of  the  amendment  to  the  Sherman 
antitrust  act,  which  would  exempt  labor  oi]^nization8  from  it  terms  and  make  all  labor 
unions  immune  from  its  provisions.  If  this  is  not  class  legislation  in  its  most  virulent 
t^rpe,  I  fail  to  see  what  else  it  means.  Why  one  man  should  be  exempt  from  the  pro- 
virtons  of  law  simply  because  he  is  a  member  of  some  labor  union  seems  to  me  to  be 
entiiiely  unconstitutional  and  certainly  is  not  a  square  deal.  It  is.  so  openly  dictated 
by  the  union  men  themselves  that  I  think  that  every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  lose  his  self-respect  in  supporting  such  a  measure,  which  certainly 
cast  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

The  passage  of  these  measures  will  be  watched  with  eager  interest  by  all  the  manu- 
facturers in  the  country,  as  on  the  passa^  or  defeat  of  same  will  depend  largely  the 
future  failure  or  success  of  our  Industrial  industries. 

Youre,  respectfully,  H.  T.  Hornsbt, 

Oeneral  Manager, 


I  The  Vilter  Manufacturing  Co.,  ice-making  and  refrigerating  machinery.] 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  March  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardneb, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sib  :  We  notice  that  there  is  a  bill  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Ijabor,  H.  R.  15651,  which  was  Inti-oduced  by  you,  limiting  the  hours  of  dally 
services  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United 
States,  or  for  any  Territory,  or  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

In  our  opinion  this  Is  a  far-reaching  bill.  If  such  a  law  Is  enacted,  all  the 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  who  do  work  for  the  Government  will  be 
badly  handlcapi)ed,  because  the  shop  that  wants  to  figure  on  the  Government 
work,  as  we  do,  is  operating  ten  hours  a  day,  or  sixty  hours  pet  week :  and  we 
are  operating  our  shops  nights,  and  the  night  men  also  work  sixty  hours  per 
week;  consequently,  we  would  be  barred  from  figuring  on  Government  work. 
We  could  not  handle  one  piece  of  work  In  the  shop  and  have  the  men  work  only 
eight  hours,  and  on  other  work  ten  hours;  and  a  great  many  other  manufac- 
turers throughout  the  United  States  would  be  barred  from  figuring  on  Govern- 
ment work  Just  the  same  as  we  would  be,  and  there  would  be  no  more  competi- 
tion. A  few  shops  then  would  do  the  Government  work  exclusively,  and  they 
could  well  afford  to  operate  their  establishments  eight  hours  a  day,  because 
they  would  have  no  competition,  and  would  make.  In  spite  of  operating  their 
works  eight  hours  only,  enormous  profits,  because  all  competition  Is  cut  out,  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  such  actions  are  fair  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
Stated. 

As  to  operating  our  works  eight  hours,  It  would  mean  that  we  have  to  pay 
the  men  as  much  wages  for  the  eight  hours  as  they  are  now  getting  for  ten 
hours,  because  they  could  certainly  not  reduce  their  living  expenses,  and  I 
think  his  living  exi>ense8  would  cost  more,  because  he  would  have  two  hours 
more  per  day  to  spend  his  earnings  In. 

We  do  a  great  deal  of  business  In  foreign  countries  where  we  meet  English, 
German,  and  French  competition,  and  can  get  contracts  with  our  present  situa- 
tion, which  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  last  year  we  shipped  about  $110,000  worth 
.  of  machinery  to  Japan  and  about  $90,000  to  Mexico,  and  we  had  smaller  con- 
tracts in  Central  and  South  America.  Some  Japanese  gentlemen,  who  came  via 
Seattle  to  us,  and  then  went  on  farther  east  to  figure,  and  from  there  to  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  finally  came  back  to  New  York  and  closed  contract  with  ns 
for  a  couple  of  plants.  It  Is  our  push  and  energy  that  brings  this  work  to  the 
United  States,  and  certainly  helps  not  only  the  laboring  man  who  does  the 
actual  work,  but  also,  helps  the  grocer  and  the  butcher  and  a  great  many  others. 
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8ay  nothing  about  the  clothhig  men ;  and  this  money  we  can  get  from  foreign 
countries  will  cjertainly  tend  to  build  up  this  country. 

Now,  if  we  would  be  compelled  to  work  eight  hours  per  day  and  pay  the  same 
wages  as  we  do  for  ten  hours,  we  could  not  expect  to  get  any  foreign  orders.  I 
know  the  limit  is  very  close  now  on  account  of  the  enormous  high  wages  that 
we  pay  in  this  country.  I  was  in  Europe  last  summer  and  was  in  a  great  many 
shops,  and  know  what  wages  are  paid  over  there,  and  it  would  be  a  bardship 
to  the  manufacturer  in  this  country  if  such  laws  are  enacted.  The  sensible 
.  workingman  I  know  does  not  want  it.  I  have  been  a  liard-worklng  man  all  my 
life.  I  started  as  a  blacksmith's  helper,  then  learned  the  machinist's  trade,  and 
then  went  out  on  the  road,  erecting  machinery;  then  called  back  to  the  shop, 
and  for  six  years  was  foreman ;  and  therefore  I  know  the  sentiment  among  the 
good  workmen. 

It  is  the  labor  leader  that  does  nothing  but  to  bring  his  organization — that  i% 
the  worlanen — into  trouble,  and  he  is  the  one  who  wants  it,  including  the  agitator, 
the  walking  delegates,  and  such  people  that  live  on  the  earnings  of  the  worker, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  they  should  be  encouraged.  If  a  strike  is  ordered  in  cme 
place,  the  man  working  in  the  other  place  has  to  foot  the  bill,  and  of  course  the 
agitator  has  more  work.  He  comes  in  for  a  higher  salary,  and  of  coarse  he  has 
his  friends,  and  they  will  vote  a  higher  salary  for  him. 

All  manufacturers  who  are  doing  a  foreign  business,  we  are  sure,  are  not  In 
favor  of  any  such  law,  because  they  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign 
countries. 

We  are  under  the  impression  that  the  Congressmen  and  Senators  are  elected 
by  the  people  to  do  the  very  best  for  the  taxpayers  that  they  can,  and  by  making 
such  laws  they  certainly  are  not.  They  are  not  helping  the  working  man  and 
they  are  not  helping  the  manufacturer ;  they  are  only  helping  the  labor  agitator, 
because  when  such  law  is  passed  the  walking  delegate  will  take  all  the  credit  to 
himself,  and  will  get  a  raise  in  his  salary,  and  that  is  all  he  cares  for.  He  does 
not  care  one  iota  for  the  hard  worker.  All  that  the  walking  delegate  will  do  for 
the  worker  is  to  tax  him  a  little  more,  possibly  5  cents  or  10  cents  per  month. 

We  employ  650  men  and  have  machinists,  pipe  fitters,  molders,  core  makers^ 
millwrights,  carpenters,  pattern-makers,  and  laborers.  They  are  all  satisfied, 
and  we  are  operating  an  open  shop  throughout.  We  are  paying  these  men  as  to 
their  value,  and  are  not  paying  them  by  dictations  of  the  union.  The  good  man 
gets  $4  and  $4.50  per  day  and  the  poor  man  gets  what  he  is  worth,  but  there  is  no 
uniform  scale  of  $3  or  $3.25  or  $3.50,  which  the  union  demands.  That  would 
bring  the  best  man  down  to  the  union  scale  and  the  poor  man  up  to  the  union 
scale,  and  the  good  man  who  wants  to  get  along  in  this  world,  and  who  is  en- 
titled to  consideration  for  his  knowledge  and  the  work  he  performs,  does  not  get 
a  show  when  the  unionism  controls  the  shop,  because  the  shop  committee  will 
dictate  that  this  certain  piece  of  work  takes  so  many  hours  to  perform  It.  The 
good  man  may  be  able  to  make  it  in  half  of  the  time,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  do 
so,  because  it  takes  the  poor  man  that  long  to  make  it,  and  the  poor  man  who 
pays  his  dues  must  be  taken  care  of.    Is  that  justice? 

Hoping  that  you  will  take  our  argument  into  consideration  and  thanking  yon 
in  advance  for  having  the  above  letter  made  a  part  of  the  printed  record  of  the 
hearings,  we  remain, 

Yours,  respectfully.  The  Vilteb  Manutacturing  Company, 

Theo.  O.  Vilter,  President. 


[The  Virginia  and  Pittsburgh  Coal  and  Coke  Company.] 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Febmary  18, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  believe  that  an  eight-hour  bill,  H.  R.  15651,  which  is  to  have  a 
hearing  on  the  18th  of  this  month  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Labor  should  be  reported  unfavorably,  as  such  a  bill  would  be  injurious  to  all  of  the 
business  interests  of  our  country.  It  would  also,  in  our  judgment,  finally  injure  the 
labor  element. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Virginia  and  PrrrsBUROH  Coal  and  Coke  Co., 
R.  M.  HiTE,  General  Manager, 
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[The  Van  Dom  Iron  Works  Company.] 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  tO,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Eouu  Labor  CorrOmittee^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  conversant  with  your  bill,  H.  R.  15651,  which  is,  we  understand, 
to  have  immediate  attention  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Labor.    We  wish  to  state  that  we  are  running  a  large  factory,  employing  a^proxinoatel^ 
500  mechanics  of  all  kinds.    We  pay  by  the  hour,  and  our  re^^ular  practice  is  to  qmt 
at  Saturday  noon.    However,  by  mutual  arrangements  with  the  employees,  we 
sometimes  run  full.    The  mutual  arrangements  are  satisfactory  to  the  employees  as 
well  as  ourselves,  and  we  would  respectnilly  protest  to  any  bill  limiting  the  hours  of 
labor  to  eight  hours.    We  believe  that  the  right  of  contract  should  extend  to  employ- 
ers and  employees  as  well  as  other  propositions.    Our  factory  has  run  for  thirty  years 
without  a  strike  or  labor  troubles  wnatsoever. 
We  would  thank  you  to  give  this  communication  consideration. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Company, 
J.  H.  Van  Dorn,  President, 


[Vennont  Unlkdliig  Oieen  Slate  Company.] 

Fair  Haven,  Vt.,  February  2t,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner. 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  Vennont  Slate  Operators'  Association,  I  desire  to 
protest  most  strongly  against  the  eight-hour  bill,  H.  R.  15651,  recently  introduced 
in  the  House.    This  bill,  if  passed,  would  work  a  great  injustice  to  the  slate  manu- 
facturers of  Vermont,  not  omy  because  it  would  be  the  opening  wedge  to  a  general 
eight-hour  day  in  private  employment  by  added  legislation,  but  because  of  the  many 
complications  which  would  arise  if  we  supplied  slate  for  the  Government  under  our 
present  working  conditions. 
Therefore,  sir,  we  protest  against  a  favorable  report  on  this  bill. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  PiNCKNEY  H.  Adams, 
,  President  Vermont  Slate  Operators'  Association. 


[Virginia  Slate  Company,  Incorporated.] 

Arvonia,  Va.,  March  11,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  beg  to  enter  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  eight- 
hour  bill  now  being  placed  before  your  committee. 

We  feel  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  be  inflicting  a  hardship  on  the  manufac- 
turing interest  of  this  country  and  very  far-reaching  in  its  effect. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Virginia  Slate  Company  (Inc.), 

T.  H.  Garden, 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

(At  the  request  of  the  Virginia  Slate  Operators*  Association,  of  which  association 
the  writer  is  president.) 


[Telegram.] 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  March  10,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
We  hope  you  will  not  report  favorably  on  the  eight-hour  bill.    That  law  will  be 
bad  for  manufacturers. 

The  WnrrsHEAD  Bros.  Rubber  Co. 
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[The  Warren  Electric  and  Specialty  ComfMUiy.] 

Warrbn,  Ohio,  March  5,  2908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardnbr, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee^  Washingionj  D.  C. 
Dbar  Sir:  Referring  to  the  Gardner  bill,  known  as  H.  R.  15651,  we  would  respect- 
fully call  your  attention  to  the  great  hardship  the  passing  of  this  bill  would  work 
upon  manu^Mrturing  industries  wnere  the  hours  of  labor  are  in  excess  of  those  fitated 
in  this  bill.  In  the  present  state  of  industrial  depression  it  is  Exceedingly  hard  to 
keep  operatives  at  work  at  all,  and  to  thus  arbitrarily  increase  the  cost  of  production 
would  mean  the  taking  away  means  of  subsistence  to  many  hundreds  of  JamlliRs  and 
the  closing  down  of  many  industries. 

We  would  therefore  suggest  that  in  our  opinion,  shared  in  by  the  majority  of  our 
l^low-manufacturers,  sucn  bill  should  not  go  upon  the  statutes  of  the  United  States 
88  one  of  her  laws,  ana  would  ask  your  influence  and  vote  in  opposition  to  the  measure. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Warren  Electric  and  Specialtt  Co. 


[Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Incorporated,  marine  hardware.] 

Middletown,  Conn.,  February  24,  1908. 
'Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

Bourse  of  Representatives y  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  refer  to  the  eight-hour  bill  which  you  have  recently  iivtoo- 
duced.  On  account  of  the  situation  generally  throughout  the  countiy  we  respectfixily 
submit  that  in  our  opinion  the  time  is  not  opportune  for  legislation  of  this  sort.  Biia- 
nesB  is  still  quiet,  confidence  is  lacking,  ana  the  percentage  of  men  un«nployed  in 
manufaeturing  communities  is  impressively  large.  In  other  words,  conditions  are 
fltill  unsettled,  and  it  seems  to  us  tnat  if  the  bUl  in  question  should  prevail  it  would 
prove  to  be  a  disturbing  factor  and  an  additional  burden. 

At  frequent  intervals  we  are  bidding  on  and  furnishing  for  Government  use  certain 
^oods  of  our  manufacture.  We  should  like  to  continue  fumiahing  such  supplies,  and 
if  this  bill  should  pass  it  would  shut  us  out  completely. 

As  to  other  general  and  particular  reasons  against  such  legislation,  they  are  so  well 
known  that  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  refer  to  them  in  detail.  In  our  opinion 
they  are  still  applying  with  full  force. 

KespectfuUy,  yours,  Wilcox,  CRrrrBNDBN  &  Co.  (Inc.), 

Per  H.  C.  WHrrTLESEY,  Secretary. 


Boston,  Mass.,  February  18, 1908. 
Hon.  John  W.  Weeks, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  I  understand  there  is  a  bill  before  Congress  known  as  the  Gardner  eiffht- 
hour  bill,  which  if  enacted  would  prove  a  great  detriment  to  the  manufacturing  inaus- 
tries  of  ^e  country.  In  the  present  condition  of  business  in  this  country  it  seeow  to 
me  to  be  a  very  shortnsighted  policy  on  the  part  of  the  unions  to  disturb  the  conditions 
still  more  by  endeavoring  to  pass  such  a  bill. 

In  my  own  business  we  have  recently  passed  through  a  strike  which  lasted  alinost 
a  year  oecause  the  unions  demanded  an  eight-hour  day  in  all  departments  and  with- 
out notice.  I  trust  that  your  influence  will  be  used  to  prevent  this  class  legislation. 
The  unions  are  all  so  strong  that  they  practically  enforce  all  demands.  They  are  cer- 
tainly able  to  do  so  in  every  case  where  their  demand  is  at  all  reasonable.  I  believe 
that  aU  of  the  people  should  be  left  as  free  as  possible  and  not  hampered  by  unjust 
or  discriminating  laws.  The  unions  and  the  associations  of  manufacturers  are  at 
present  well  able  to  regulate  such  matters. 

Yours,  sincerely,  Oscar  W.  Walkbb. 
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[Worcester  Prosaed  Steel  Company.] 

W0BCE8TEB,  Mass.,  March  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  JoHiv  J.  Gabdneb, 

Committee  on  Labor y  Representative,  WashinQton,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib  :  We  are  opposed  to  tbe  bill  No.  H.  R.  15651  which  you  introduced 
Into  the  House  of  Representatives  January  29,  1008,  limiting  to  eight  hours 
dally  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the 
United  States  or  for  any  Territory  or  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

We  have  studied  the  present  }&^  and  the  new  bill,  and  believe  a  law  limiting 
the  daily  labor  to  eight  hours  for  Government  work  roust  inevitably  soon 
spread  to  all  manufacturing  plants  in  the  country.  Many  plants  will  have  to 
shut  down  as  they  will  not  be  able  to  compete  in  foreign  markets. 

Most  workmen  are  better  off  working  ten  hours  a  day,  because  If  they  worked 
but  eight  hours  a  day  the  other  two  hours  would  be  spent  upon  the  streets,  dis- 
sipating and  spending  money.  When  men  derive  their  pleasures  from  the  phys- 
ical rather  than  from  the  mental  they  are  apt  to  indulge  themselves  to  self- 
destruction;  their  ideals  must  be  raised  with  their  wages  and  leisure.  Two 
hours  a  day  idleness  is  a  menace.  Legislate  to  raise  ideals,  not  idleness.  Bin- 
courage  thiHft,  not  indulgence. 

We  believe  that  such  a  bill  would  endanger  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  country,  curtailing  their  output  and  forcing  failures  of  firms  who  now  just 
make  ends  meet,  but  are  able  to  keep  their  men  employed. 

We  must  do  all  we  honorably  can  to  oppose  the  passage  of  this  bill  through 
Congress. 

Yours,  truly,  Worcesteb  Pressed  Steel  Company, 

John  W.  Hiooins,  General  Manager. 
Per  W. 


[Walker  Bros.  &  Hardy  (Incorporated).] 

Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  March  SO,  IMS. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdnkb, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washingtoti,  D.  V. 

Dear  Sib  :  As  secretary  of  the  local  Typothetse,  I  can  not  feel  that  my  duty 
to  that  organization  Is  complete  until  I  have  written  you  protesting  against  the 
eight-hour  bill  that  you  now  have  before  Congress.  Whilst  It  is  true  that  we 
do  little  if  any  work  for  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  that  reason  the 
effect  of  this  bill,  if  It  should  pass,  would  affect  us  but  little,  yet  as  a  general 
proposition  our  organization  feels  that  it  would  be  a  step  In  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. In  our  country,  where  the  seasons  are  so  short,  it  would  hamper  a  con- 
tractor considerably  to  be  obliged  to  curtail  his  working  day  to  eight  hours 
per  day.  We  have  barely  six  months  in  the  year  In  which  work  on  buildings 
or  any  outside  work  can  effectively  be  carried  on  and  to  reduce  the  working 
hours  during  these  six  months  20  per  cent  would  entail  a  great  hardship.  Our 
own  experience  in  the  matter  of  hours  is  that  when  the  hours  are  shortened 
we  find  the  workmen  all  anxious  to  work  overtime,  most  of  them  being  unable 
to  find  occupation  for  the  hours  that  have  been  curtailed. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  our  association,  I  would  ask  you  to  make  this  letter  a 
part  of  your  printed  record. 

Trusting  that  this  communication  will  receive  your  careful  consideration,  I 
beg  to  remain, 

Xours,  very  truly,  J.  P.  Habdy, 

Secretary  R.  ff.  V.  TypothetfF. 


[Weyl  Bakery  and  Caf6  Company.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  27, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardnbr, 

Chmrman  House  Labor  Committee,  WaMngtOfn,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Kindly  use  your  efforts  to  protest  against  the  T)a88age  of  the  Gardner 
biU  (H.  R.  15651). 

Respectfully,  W^yl  Bakery  and  Cap*  Co., 

A.  Wetl,  Secretary  and  Tfeasurer. 
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[Woodhotue  Chain  Worki.] 

Tbbnton,  N.  J.,  JfarcA  9, 1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Houu  of  Representatives,  WaskingUm^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  to-morrow  you,  as  chairman  of  the  sabcommittee 
and  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  will  leport  favorably  or  otherwise  on  the  eight- 
hour  bill  now  under  consideration. 

We  want  to  enter  our  protest  as  manufacturers  against  the  bill  going  through  in  its 
present  shape.  It  will  materially  a£fect  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  all  goods  thst 
It  purchases,  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  reason,  we  consider,  to  report  unfavorabty  on 
this  bill.  Another  point  is  that  in  competition  with  other  manufacturers,  especially 
from  abroad,  where  they  work  anywhere  from  ten  to  fourteen  houirs  per  dav,  as  acainst 
proposed  eight  hours  in  this  country,  even  though  wages  were  cut  equally  to  fit,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  tariff  charges  added  to  the  foreign  jNToduct. 
On  some  lines  of  our  maniuacture  the  German  manufacturers  are  still  able  to  furnish 
chains  in  this  country,  after  paying  duty,  at  considerably  less  figure  than  we  are  able 
to  make. 

In  our  line  of  business  we  never  run  more  than  nine  and  a  half  hours  per  day,  and 
in  the  actual  work  of  making  the  chain  we  do  not  work  more  than  six  to  eight  nouis. 
The  difference  in  the  time  between  the  actual  working  and  the  running  hours  in  the 
fttctory  is  consumed  by  cleaning  out  the  fum^es  and  other  incidentals  in  connection 
therewith. 

We  simply  want  to  add  our  protest  against  the  favorable  reporting  of  this  particular 
bill. 

Yours,  truly,  Woodhousk  Chain  Works. 


[Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Company,  Engineers.] 

Harvey,  III.,  March  6,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Committee  on  Labor,  H&use  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  before  us  copy  of  the  bill  H.  R.  15651  and  earnestly  desire 
to  protest  against  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  as  we  believe  it  to  be  unjust,  ill  ad- 
vised, and  wholly  unnecessary. 

We  feel  that  if  legislation  of  this  character  is  enacted  it  will  be  but  the  entering 
wed^  and  that  a  desperate  effort  will  be  made  to  force  the  eight-hour  day,  making  it 
applicable  to  the  general  run  of  commercial  work.  This,  in  our  opinion,  would  be 
most  undesirable,  not  alone  to  the  manufacturer,  but  to  the  employer  as  well.  The 
eight-hour  day,  shoidd  it  ever  become  a  fixed  factor  in  the  manufacturing  world,  will 
curtail  the  output  of  the  manufacturing  industries,  add  to  the  cost  of  production,  and 
in  the  end  react  directly  upon  the  laboring  element. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country  represent  a  vast  amoimt  of  money, 
and  these  industries  are  entitled  to  the  fostering  care  of  our  le|g:i6lative  bodies.  It  is 
the  employers'  money  which  is  at  risk;  he  must  finance  these  mdustries;  must  spend 
his  money  in  looking  up  markets  for  his  product.  That  the  burden  is  on  the  manu- 
focturer  is  most  forcibly  brought  to  his  realization  in  times  like  the  present*  he  must 
strain  every  effort  to  keep  lus  factories  in  operation  and  his  men  employed  even  if, 
as  is  often  the  case,  the  fmancial  result  shows  a  deficit. 

We  ask  you,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  to  kindly  give  our  letter  your  personal 
consideration,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  entirely  consistent  for  you  to  oppose  the  passage 
of  the  proposed  bill. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  consideration,  we  are. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wnnwo  Foundry  Equipment  Co., 
A.  T.  Whiting,  SeereUxry. 


[Wilcox  iS:  Oibbs  Sewing  liacblne  Company.] 

New  York,  February  25,  1908. 
Mr.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  If  the  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651)  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon,  we 
respectfully  enter  our  earnest  protest  against  a  favorable  report  by  your  committee. 
As  you  are  aware,  manufacturing  interests  all  over  the  country  are  now  in  a  very 
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depressed  condition,  and  recovery  to  a  nomuil  state  of  affairs  seems  far  distant,  being 
retarded  and  in  many  cases  absolutely  prevented  by  agitation  of  labor  questions. 
It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  business  oi  our  country  n^ds  a  rest.  Let  us  have  it, 
and  especially  at  this  time  do  not  force  upon  the  country  an  eight-hour  law.  Such  a 
law  in  any  case  to  be  equitable  should  apply  to  all  classes  of  workers,  including 
employers  as  well  as  employees. 

Yours,  trulv,  Willcox  &  Gdsbs  S.  M.  Co., 

D.  H.  Bates, 


[Worden-Allen  Company,  consulting  and  contracting  engineers.]  , 

GmcAOO,  III.,  February  f4,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner^ 

Chaxnaan  House  Labor  CommitUe^  Waskingtony  2>.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Confirming  telegram  sent  you  to-day.  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are 
advised  that  a  bill  is  now  pending  before  your  committee  which  provides  that  no 
laborer  or  mechanic  doing  any  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  contractor  or  in 
the  employ  of  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor  for  any  part  of  said  work  contem- 
plated, shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  cal- 
endar day  upon  such  work,  and  that  this  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  absolutely 
prohibit  our  making  any  tenders  for  furnishing  structural  steel  work  for  Government 
jobs,  since  it  is  a  phvsical  impossibility  for  us  to  fabricate  work  in  our  shop  on  which 
men  are  employed  but  eight  hours  a  day. 

If  this  bill  be  enacted  we  believe  that  it  would  mean  the  restriction  of  Government 
orders  to  shops  making  a  specialty  of  Government  work  and  doing  practically  nothing 
else,  and  would  mean  a  considerable  increased  expense  to  the  Government  on  account 
of  excessive  freight  charges  on  work  executed  by  shops  not  advantageously  located 
witii  reference  to  the  particular  job  in  ouestion. 

At  present  that  portion  of  the  work  wnich  is  executed  at  the  building  site  is  done 
on  an  eight-hour  basiB,  and  this  is  entirety  satisfactory,  but  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  us  to  get  men  to  work  but  eight  hours  a  day  in  our  shops,  even  thougn 
we  paid  higher  wages  than  our  competitors,  who  are  nmning  ten  hours.  Our  men 
want  ten  hours,  wonc  at  the  highest  possible  wages  we  can  afford  to  pay  them,  and, 
as  we  said  before,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  us  to  run  eight-hour  work  through 
a  ten-hour  shop. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  and  your  committee  will*not  conclude  to  make  a  favor- 
able report  on  this  bill,  as  we  are  confident  that  it  will  result  in  considerable  increased 
expense  to  the  Government  in  connection  with  its  construction  work  and  operate  as 
a  hardship  on  almost  all  concerns  engaged  in  our  line  of  business. 

Thanking  you  for  any  consideration  you  may  give  us,  we  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

W^orden-Allen  Company, 
B.  L.  WoRDEN,  President, 


[J.  Wiss  &  Sons  Co.,  shears,  scissors,  and  raxors.] 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Febnwry  18, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  of  Labor  Committee,  WaskingUm,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  H.  R.  15651,  an  eight-hour  biU,  beg  to  state  that  we  con- 
sider all  bills  relating  to  hours  of  labor  as  far  as  they  concern  the  manufacturing  interest 
radically  wrong  and  of  such  a  nature  that  they  would  practiadly  cut  out  the  compe- 
tition of  nine-tenths  of  the  manufacturers  furnishing  supplies  to  the  Government. 

This  would  clearly  result  in  the  Government  being  obliged  to  x)ay  much  higher 
rates  for  the  greater  part  of  its  supplies;  and  not  only  this,  it  interferes  with  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  both  labor  and  capital  to  engage  and  supplv  its  services  as  it  chooses. 
We  trust  you  will  use  your  best  efforts  in  the  defeating  of  this  biU,  and  b^  to  remain, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  Wise  &  Sons  Co., 
Per  F.  C.  J.  Wiss,  President. 
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.  [L.  Wolfl  Manufacturing  Company,  plumbing  goods.] 

Chicago,  III.,  February  SO,  1968. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdner, 

Chairman  HoTue  CommitUe  on  Labor  ^ 

House  of  RepreserUativeBy  Wa$hington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Sib:  Ab  succeaeful  bidden  for  the  fumiBhing  to  the  Govenuneut  in  the  past  of 
plumbine  material,  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  facts  which  would  make  it 
impoflsible  for  us  to  bid  on  Government  work  in  the  future  should  the  eight-hour  bin, 
which  your  honorable  body  is  considering  at  the  present  time,  be  made  a  law. 

We  employ  at  the  present  time  something  over  3,000  men,  representing  from  nine  to 
eleven  different  and  distinct  trades,  on  this  work. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  get  up  the  heat  in  our  foundries;  nor  enameUng  shops 
where  the  porcelain  lining  is  done,  in  eight  hours  each  day. 

The  dght-hour  day  would  drive  those  who  successfully  and  economically  mainifac^ 
ture  goods  in  our  line  for  the  Government  at  the  present  time  from  that  field,  and  tii« 
Government  would  be  compelled  to  pay  much  more  for  its  supplies  to  a  few  individuals 
who  would  m^e  a  specialty  of  that  work. 

We  trust  therefore  that  for  the  wdfare  of  the  Government  in  obtaining  its  ai^pliw 
economici^y  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  defeat  the  bill. 
Yours,  truly, 

L.  Wolff  Mpo.  Co., 

Jno.  F.  Wolff,    Vtu-Pr^sidmL 


[Whltall  Tatum  Company,  glassware  and  dmggUto'  sundries.] 

Millville,  N.  J.,  February  j?i,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdnbb, 

C^iairman  Labor  CommUUe,  Waskington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  bill  H.  R.  15651,  introduced  by  you  at 
thepresent  session  of  Congress. 

The  bill  provides  for  all  workmen  working  on  Government  work  to  lalxM*  only  ^iglit 
hours. 

As  we  do  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the  Government  in  the  way  of  manufacture  ofglasB- 
ware,  we  are  very  much  opposed  to  this  l^islation,  as  it  is  entirely  impracticableibr 
us  to  employ  part  of  our  workmen  for  eight  hours  when  they  are  working  on  Govern- 
ment work,  while  the  balance  of  our  workmen  work  eight  ana  one-half  and  nine  hovn. 
'We  are  also  opposed  to  the  principle  of  an  eight-hour  law  unless  it  is  made  uaiyersal 
over  the  entire  country  for  all  kinds  of  skilled  work,  and  with  the  present  buoaen 
depression  it  strikes  us  as  being  a  very  inopportune  time  to  place  any  additiomil  bur- 
dens on  the  manufacturers.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  not  press  ^our  bill,. 0nd 
feel  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  demand,  for  this  kind  of  legislation  from  your 
constituents,  nor  is  there  a  demand,  as  we  see  it,  from  the  country  at  large. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  public  hearing  on  this  bill  we  would  like  to  be  advised,  as  we  may 
desire  to  present  our  objections  to  your  committee. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Whttall  Tatum  Company, 
Geo.  S.  Bacon,  General  Manager. 


[F.  W.  West  Box  Company.] 

Spbingfibld,  Mass.,  February  21,  19W. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdnbr. 

Chairman  Mouse  Labor  ConvmiUee,  WashingUm,  D.  C. 
DsAB  Sib:  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  *' eight-hour  fam 
H.  R.  16661." 

We  believe  that  any  eieht-hour  law,  or  law  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  any  difiowt 
from  what  are  now  estabushed  would  be  an  injury  to  us. 

We  have  ftdth  to  believe  that  the  matter  will  adjust  itself  equitably  in  due  time 
without  any  forcing  by  legislation. 

YoujB,  respectfully,  F.  M.  West  Box  Co. 

F.  M.  West,  Treaturtr. 
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[Williams,  White  A  Co.,  maAhinery  #uid  coal  chates.] 

MoLiNB,  III.,  February  tl,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Hottse  Labor  CommiiUe^ 

Same  of  Repr^HTUativea,  WoBhington,  />.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  No  doubt  vou  aae  4eliwed  viith  letten  with  regard  to  labor  biUs,  and 
probably  heurtUy  wish  the  wJm^Io  suQisc^  eeukl  be  avoided. 

As  employerB,  we  are  naturall^r  interested .  It  seems  to  me  as  plain  as  the  sun  in,  tike 
ak^r  that  there  is  jx>  need  or  justice  in  Unatation  of  the  hows  of  labor  to  eight.  Why 
to  eight  more  than  six  or  seven?  Why  not  leave  it  to  the  automatic,  adjuotoient  al 
time,  which  will  surely  settle  ^uch  jnatters  in  the  most  just  and  satisfactory  manner? 

There  are  many  kinds  ol  occupation  in  which  ten  hours  a  day  is  not  an  unfreafionable 
day's  work,  and  will  always  continue  to  be  such.  There  are  other  occupatioas  whieh 
are  so  exhaustiujS  or  electing  that  even,  eight  hours  may  be  excessive .  why  introduce 
an  arti&cial  limitation? 

I  claim  thc^t  the  Government  in  its  own  workshops  h^  no  right  to  ip^ipducejtti 
artificiid  and  false  limitation  of  hours  of  labor,  and  it  is  an  injury  to  the  whole  couAtry. 
However,  that  has  alr^bdy  been  done;  .let  it  stop  there. 

Giving  you 'our  own  experience  in  our  own  works  here,  I  was  going  to  say  there  is 
not  a  sii»le  man  working  tor  us  who  does  not  prefer  to  work  ten  hours  a  day  rather  than 
eic^t  and  earn  the  additional  money  thus  secured.  At  least  there  are  not  2  per  cent 
of  our  men  who  do  not  prefer  the  ten-hour  day  rather  than  an  eight-hour  day.  The 
truth  of  this  is  easily  ascertainable.  We  have  never  in  our  experience  found  a  man 
who  preferred  to  work  eijg^t  hours  a  day  rather  than  ten.  He  does  not  find  ten  hours 
objectionable  to  such  an  extent  but  what  he  would  much  prefer  to  work  ten  hours  and 
eani  the  two  hours'  additional  pay  rather  than  stop  at  eight. 
Respectfully, 

WiiiUAMS,  White  &  Go. 
Habry  AiNswoRfTH,  8eer$tmry. 


[Woodward  &  PoiroU  Planer  CoxapaiorO 

Worcester,  Mass.,  February  19, 19Q8, 
House  Labor  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C.  , 

Dear  Sir:  We  respectfullypresent  to  you  our  protest  against  the  eight-hour  bill 
(H.  B.  15651)  introduced  by  Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner,  chairman  of  the  House  Labor  Gom> 
mittee,  and  respectfully  urge  that  you  do  everything  in  your  power  to  defeat  same, 
for  j^ie  reason  that  we  execute  more  or  less  work  for  the  United  States  Qovemment 
in  fumishixig  to  said  Govemmeat  metal  f>laning  machines.  If  the  above-named  bill 
is  enacted,  it  simply  compels  us  to  decline  to  submit  bids  for  the  requirements  of  the 
Government  for  goods  that  we  manufacture. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Woodward  &  Powell  Planer  Co., 
E.  M.  Woodward,  President  and  Treasurer, 


[The  We^tinghoose  Machine  CSompany.] 

East  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  February  50,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Labor, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  informed  that  H.  R.  15651  is  about  to  receive  a  hearing  by  your 
committee.  We  therefore  beg  to  record  with  you  our  earnest  conviction  that  legis- 
lation of  the  kind  contemplated  in  this  bill,  no  matter  How  narrow  its  scope,  would 
result  in  most  serious  loss  and  inconvenience  to  business  interests  in  general,  as  well 
as  to  the  employees  dependent  upon  the  welfare  of  those  interests,  besides  being  an 
unjust  interference  with  the  right  of  employer  and  workman  to  agree  upon  mutually 
advantageous  schedules  of  hours. 

We  hope  that,  after  full  consideration  of  the  Questions  involved,  the  harmful  effects 
which  would  attend  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  oe  so  apparent  to  }rour  committee  that 
there  may  be  no  possibility  of  the  subject  receiving  favorable  action. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Westing^ouse  Machine  Company, 
E.  E.  Keller, 

Receiver  and  General  Marvager. 
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[The  Wheeling  Potteries  Connpsnj.  sanitary  and  art  wares.] 

Whbblino,  W.  Va.,  February  19, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner/ 

Chairnum  House  Labor  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  WaMngion,  D,  C, 
Dkar  Sir:  I  am  ad  vised  that  you  have  recently  introduced  into  the  House  an  ei^t- 
hour  bill,  and  that  it  will  have  immediate  consideration  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Labor. 

While  I  personally  commend  you  for  any  effort  you  may  make  on  behalf  of  labor, 
-  yet  I  beg  to  csdl  your  attention  to  the  present  condition  of  the  pottery  interests  of  this 
coun^ — a  large  percentage  of  which  you  represent  in  yoxtt  district — and  assure  you 
that  it  will  be  an  additional  burden  upon  the  manufacturing  potters  to  have  the  hourE 
of  labor  reduced  from  nine  to  eight.  The  wages  now  being  paid  our  employees  are 
higher  than  the  business  will  stand^  and  while  I  do  not  advocate  a  reduction  of  same, 
yet  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  injury  to  the  pottery  manufacturers,  as  a  class,  to  be 
compelled  to  pay  more  per  diem  bv  reason  of  navinj^  the  hours  shortened,  and  kindly 
ask  you  to  defer  definite  action  until  you  can  investigate  the  situation  and  thank  you 
in  advance  for  any  consideration  you  may  give  our  interests. 
Very  respectfully, 

Ohas.  W.  Franzhbim, 

President, 


[The  Whitehend  A  Kales  Iron  Woiks,  incorporated  1905.] 

Dbtroit,  Mcrch  3, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  of  House  Committee  on  Labors  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbar  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  eight-hour  bill  proposed  by  you. 
We  wish  to  protest  against  this  bill  being  reported  out  of  committee. 

Such  a  law,  if  passed,  would  prevent  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  from  doing 
Government  work,  as  it  would  be  impossible  or  impracticable  for  shops  working  nine 
or  ten  hours  per  day  to  shut  down  a  department  an  hour  or  two  earlier  for  a  time  when- 
ever a  Grovemment  job  is  taken  on.  It  would  also  lessen  competition  and  very  materi- 
ally increase  the  cost  of  all  Government  work  and  deprive  many  workmen  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  on  Government  jobs,  on  account  of  existing  conditions  as  to  hours  of 
labor  applying  to  practically  all  of  the  shops  in  the  States. 

Please  give  this  matter  your  very  earnest  consideration  before  having  same  reported 
out,  and  very  much  oblige, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Thb  WHrrEHSAD  &  Kales  Iron  Works. 

J.  B.  Whitehead,  President, 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  25^  1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  of  the  House  Labor  CommUtee,  WashmgUmy  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
upon  work  done  for  the  Umted  States,  or  for  any  Territory,  or  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes. 

I  believe  this  biU  is  un-American,  vicious  in  its  intent,  and  will  work  a  hardship 
alike  on  the  mechanics  and  laborers,  as  well  as  the  employer. 

This  measure  should  be  defeated,  and  I  hope  you  will  lend  your  influence  to  the 
end  that  it  may  not  be  reported  favorably  by  the  committee. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  A.  Wilson, 
Contractor  and  Builder. 


[Jss.  O.  Wilson  Manufacturing  Company,  rolling  doors  and  shutten.] 

Norfolk,  Va.,  March  17,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  desire  to  emphatically  protest  against  the  passage  of 
the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill,  H.  R.  15651.    As  manufacturers  using  labor  in  vanousparts 
of  the  country  for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  we  feel  that  we  have  sufficient  expenence 
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to  expreas  the  opinion  that  this  bill  is  injurious  to  the  best  interest  of  labor  and  is  also 
a  direct  attack  upon  the  private  rights  of  the  employers  of  labor.  We  can  not  help  but 
feel  timt  owing  to  the  veded  and  indistinct  language  of  the  bill  that  there  is  an  oDJect 
purposely  concealed,  which  the  framers  feel  could  not  be  obtained  if  clearer  language 
was  used,  and  we  must  respectfully  protest  against  the  introduction  of  this  bill. 
Yours,  recfpectfully, 

Jas.  G.  Wilson  Manuvactubino  Co., 
P.  H.  Wilson,  Vxce-Prendent. 


[WeBtminater  Laandzy  Company.] 

St.  Louis,  February  29, 1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardnbb, 

Chairman  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
BxAB  Sib:  I  wish  to  file  protest  against  the  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651)  now  pend- 
ing.   Should  such  a  bill  pass,  it  would  be  very  detrimental  to  my  line  of  business. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

•  Jambs  L.  Mungeb, 
41S6  Westminster  place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


[WiUlama-Davia-Brooka  A  Hinchman  Bona,  wholeaale  druggiata.] 

DETBorr,  Mich.,  March  5, 1908, 
Hon.  Edwin  Dbnby, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Sib:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  H.  R.  15651,  and  we  write  to  ask  that 
you  will  use  your  influence  to  defeat  the  passage  of  this  bill,  as  we  believe  that  it 
would  work  a  very  serious  injury  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  coimtry,  and 
will  place  at  a  special  disadvantage  those  manufacturers  who  are  now  furnishing  sup- 
plies to  the  Government. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Williams-Da vis-Bbooks  &  Hinchman  Sons, 

By  A.  S.  BnooKB,  Secretary, 


[The  WiUeta  Manafftctnrlng  CompAiiy,] 

Tbbnton,  N.  J.,  Mardi  9, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdnbb, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Sib:  We  are  desirous  of  entering  our  protest  acainst  the  eight-hour  bill  that 
i/before  your  committee.    The  passage  of  such  a  bill  wu  Ibe  a  burden  ujpon  us,  and  it 
will  depnve  mankind  the  independence  of  his  action.    There  should  be  no  law  en- 
acted taking  away  the  freedom  of  competition  in  trade. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

.  Thb  Willbts  Manufactubino  Co., 
Edmund  R.  Willbts,  President. 


[Wanen  MAnafactaring  Company.] 

Wabbbn,  R.  I.,  Mardi  S,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdnbb, 

United  States  Congress, ^Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dbab  Snt:  Referring  to  the  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651)  now  on  hearing^^I 
desire  to  enter  my  protest  to  its  passage,  believing  it  a  most  permdous  and  damaging 
measure,  and  a  staggering  and  fatal  blow  to  laree  interests  already  overburdened 
and  practically  throttled. .,  1  trust  the  measure  wul  fail  of  recommendation. 
Trusting  this,  I  remain. 

Yours,  truly,  F.  S.  Dbownb, 

Treasurer. 
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[Piiil  Wbttia  iruittfMtcirliig  Cohtipaiy.] 

NosVHdtUDOB,  Ma86.,  February  18^  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdnbr, 

Chaumum^  Bouse  CommUUe  on  Labor,  Wa9hiin0mi,J)»  C. 
Dbar  Sir:  I  notice  that  a  hearing  on  the  eijg^ht-hour  bill  (H.  Rv  15681)  i»  shortly  to 
be  had  before  your  honorable  committee.  This  bill  has  been  fought  in  varions  ways  in 
tlie  Fifty-seventh  and  Fifty-eighth  Congreeses  and  defeated.  It  is  a  most  mischievous 
bin,  and  if  passed  it  certainly  wiU  be  very  detrimental  to  manufacturers  all  over  the 
coimtry,  and  I  trust  that  ^our  committee  will  give  an  adverse  report.  The  remarks 
that  have  been  presented  m  the  past  against  this  class  legislation  are  all  equallv  appli- 
cable against  this  bill,  and  it  seems  to  me  especially  unwise,  in  view  of  the  very 
depressed  condition  of  business,  to  pass  any  adverse  legislation, 
fic^gging  your  pardon  for  troubling  you,  1  am, 

Yours,  truly,  H.  T.  WHtrm, 

Treasurer. 


[R.  D.  Wood  A  Co.,  engineers,  iron  founders,  machhiista.] 

Philadblphia,  February  $5,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives y  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Noticing  that  your  committee  is  about  to  introduce  into  the  House  an 
eight^hour  labor  bill,  I  am  prompted  to  again  suggest  the  thought  that  I  have  so  often 
spoken  to  you  about,  namely,  that  no  universaiarrangement  is  practical  for  a  fixed 
number  of  nours  each  day  for  all  laborers. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  eight  and  nine  hour  working  days. 

Some  kinds  of  work  use  a  man's  strength  up  in  three  hours,  while  at  others  he  can 
B0  r«wlily  and  as  easily  work  twelve  hours. 

At  average  work  few  able-bodied  men  are  absolutely  exhausted  at  the  end  of  ten 
hours. 

If  therefore  an  eight-hour  day  is  established  for  everyone,  the  majority  of  m^i  will 
be  deprived  of  an  earning  capacity  of  20  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  necessities  will  be  higher  than  at  present  and  the  ability  to  pay  for  them 
from  daily  earnings  will  at  the  same  time  be  reduced. 

Hence  an  eight-nour  day  is  an  "ignis  fatuus.'' 

Yours,  truly,  R.  D.  Wood  &  Co. 

[The  Wesco  Sapply  Company,  electrical  maohlnery.] 

Sr.  Louis,  February  f6, 1908. 

Hon.  JOttK  J.  GARDKJiR. 

Cfuritmam,  Bouse  Labor  Commime,  Washingtony  D.  C. 
HoKoitABLE  Sir:  We  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  paesafle  of  the  eight- 
hour  bill  that  has  recently  been  introduced  by  Hon.  John  J.  Gardner  (H.  R.  15661). 

We  believe  the  passage  of  that  bill  would  be  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
oomltiy. 

Very  truly,  yours,  The  Wbsco  Supply  Company, 

R.  V.  SCUDDBR, 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 


[Baxter  D.  Whitney  &  Son,  woodworking  maehlnery.] 

Wtnohbmdon,  Mass,  U.  S.  A.,  Mardi  ^,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Garih^bb, 

Chaiirman  House  CommiUee  on  Labors  Wasihington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  theiie  is  a  bill  before  the  House,  commonly- 
known  as  the  "eight-hour  bill,''  which  limits  the  hours  of  labor  for  work  done  for  die 
United  States  to  eight  hours  per  day. 

In  regaid  to  this  matter,  would  say  we  feel  verv  strongly  that  it  would  be  a  bod  thing 
for  the  country  for  such  a  bill  to  pass,  as  we  feel  it  is  all  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  amount  of  work  that  we  do  for  the  Government  is  comparatively  small,  and  the 
effect  of  this  bill  direct  would  be  to  hurt  the  Government  more  than  it  would  us. 
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Wd  p«rimpfi  have  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  contmcte  per  year,  generally  for  planers 
for  use  at  the  navy-yard  or  arsenaLs,  and  as  we  make  the  very  oest  machine  of  this 
kind  it  is  no  doubt  advantageous  for  the  Government  to  buy  them. 

Of  course,  we  are  ^lad  to  sell  them  to  the  Government,  but  if  this  eiffht-hour  law 
should  pass  we  certainly  should  not  bid  for  any  such  biisiness,  as  we  could  not  afford 
to  change  our  houirs  of  work  for  the  small  amount  of  business  which  we  do  for  the 
Government. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  direct  effect  on  us  would  be  comparatively  sl;ight,  we 
think  the  principle  is  entirely  wrong,  and  we  wish  to  protest  strongly  against  the  pas- 
sage'of  the  bill,  and  trust  you  will  do  everything  in  your  power  to  prevent  it. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Baxtsk  D.  Whitnby  &  Son. 


[  Warmn  Webster'  &  Co.,  WebAter  system  of  steam  heating.] 

Camden,  N.  J.,  March  S,  1908, 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

CJmrman  of  House  CommitUe  on  Labor, 

House  of  RepresentatweSf  WaahmffUm,  D.  C. 

Honored  Sir:  It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  your  subcommittee  has  decided 
to  report  favorably  the  eieht-hour  bill  to  the  full  committee. 

I  must  protest  against  favorable  action  on  this  bill,  for  reasons  which  are  obvious 
to  every  business  man  and  manufacturer. 

It  is  a  bill  which  encroaches  w^n  the  constitutional  rights  as  to  the  liberties  of  an 
employer  and  employee  on  reaching  an  understanding  as  to  what  the  employee  shall 
sell  to  the  employer  m  the  way  of  a  certain  number  of  nours  of  labor  or  work. 

Every  laborer 'or  employee  has  a  rieht  to  work  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  timp 
as  he  desires  and  as  agreed  ux)on  witn  his  employer,  and  this  right  should  not  be 
abridged  by  any  national  law  covering  the  subject. 

I  have  always  dealt  with  men  under  me  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  of  proper  considera- 
tkMi'  for  their  rights,  and  it  ia  highly  impmper  that  there  thould  be  any  law  passed 
which  regulates,  or  attempts  to  regulate,  what  should  be  done  by  or  between  the 
public  at  laige,  both  employer  and  employee,  in  reference  to  this  matter. 

In  the  transaction  of  business  there  are  sufficient  difficulties  at  the  present  time 
in  carrying  on  the  same,  due  to  various  matters  which  you  are  fully  aware;  among 
the  principals  of  which  are  the  matters  of  currency  and  labor  or^nizations,  both  of 
which  are  tending  to  narrow  down  the  field  in  wnich  an  individual  workman  can 
earn  his  daily  bread;  also  the  continual  inroads  on  the  national  prosperity  by  increas- 
ing the  rates  of  transportation  on  both  people  and  merchandise;  also  by  the  flotation 
of  pfivttte  coipomtions  who  conl^l  public  utilities,  that  it  seems  to  me  a  bill  of  the 
pature  of  this  eight-hour  bill  should  not  be  reported  to  the  full  committee,  as  I  believe 
it  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  this  United  States. 

Please  remember,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  dictate  in  this  matter,  but  to 
suggest  to  you  that  a  highly  proper  course  would  be  to  allow  this  bill  to  remain  in 
obscurity  until  a  real  necessity  should  arise  for  the  same  to  be  presented  and  to  become 
a  law  in  this  country,  and  that  necessity  is  not,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  present 
time. 

Trusting  that  you  will  consider  the  subject  carefully,  and  thanking  you  for  any  atten- 
tion that  you  might  give  this  matter  in  line  with  the  thoughts  as  given  above,  1  am, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  LOOAN  FlTTS. 

Superintendent  Warren  Webster  &  Co,,  Camden,,  N.  J. 


[Waite-Thresher  Company,  Incorpomted  1S02.] 

Providbngb,  B.  I.y  Mafth  6, 1908. 
Hon-.  JoHK  J.  Gardnbr, 

Chainnan  of  the  House  Labor  Committee,  Washington^  D,  C. 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  Such  information  as  we  now  have  in  regard  to  the  so-called  Gardner 
eig}it-hour  bill,  H.  R.  16661,  leads  us  to  believe  that  if  enacted  it  would  work  great 
hardship  and  injustice  to  every  one  under  contract  to  the  Government  and  Would 
seriously,  if  not  unconstitutionally,  infringe  personal  and  property  rights. 
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We  would,  therefore,  very  respectfully  urge  you  to  do  all  li^your  power  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  >' - ' 

Very  respectfully  yours,  Waitb-Thrbsheb  Company, 

Hbnbt  G.  Thbbshbb,  Treanarer, 


[Toang  Brothers  CompAny,  ooppenmiths  and  aheeWron  workers.] 

Dbtboit,  Mich.,  February  t4, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdnbb, 

Chaxrman  House  CommitUe  on  Labor,  WoBkington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Sib:  We  wish  to  protest  most  emphatically  against  bill  H.  R.  15651,  limiting 
the  hours  of  daily  service  of  mechanics  and  laborers  on  U  nited  States  Government  work. 
As  manufacturers  and  contractors  we  bid  on  considerable  work  for  our  Government, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  this  bill  is  passed. 

We  can  not  impress  it  upon  you  too  forcibly  the  hardship  and  injustice  this  bill  will 
inflict  directly  on  the  manufacturers  and  indirectly  on  the  workmen  of  the  United 
States. 
Hoping  your  action  will  be  advene  to  this  bill,  we  are, 
Yours,  truly, 

Young  Bbothbbs  Coicpant. 


[The  Yale  Brewing  (Company,  Incorporated.] 

Nbw  Havbn,  Conn.,  February  £4, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdnbb, 

Wa^tngton,  D,  C. 
f-  Dbab  Sib:  Chir  attention  has  been  caUed  to  a  bill  recently  introduced  in  Congress 
providing  for  an  eight-hour  day.    We  beg  to  say  that  we  consider  legislation  of  this 
sort  most  unwise,  and  we  think  we  reflect  the  sentiment  of  employers  generaUygin^the 
State  of  Connecticut. 

Yours,  truly,  The  Yale  Bbewino  Company, 

N.  W.  Kbndall,  PreMerU, 


[W.  J.  Yoiiog  Machinery  Company.] 

Lynn,  Mass.,  March  tl,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdnbb, 

JETouM  of  Repreaentatwes,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dbab  Sib:  We  believe  that  the  Gardner  eight-hour  bill  now  before  your  committee 
if  passed  will  severely  handicap  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  industries  throu^^out 
the  country,  and  we  urge  you  to  vote  against  it. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

W.  J.  Young,  Machinbby  Co., 
Per  W.  J.  Young,  Treasurer. 


[C.  H.  Young  Company,  building  stone  and  marble.] 

St.  Paul,  Minn,  Mar<^  10, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdnbb, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sib:  Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  H.  R.  bill  15651,  intended  to  limit  the 
hours  of  labor  per  day,  which  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  will  be  permitted  to 
work  on  material  to  be  used  in  Government  buildings. 

We  wish  to  say  that  if  this  bill  is  passed  it  will  mean  to  us  that  we  will  be  obliged 
to  discontinue  competing  for  all  cut  stone  and  marble  work  for  Government  baud- 
ings  for  the  following  reasons: 

Our  machinerv  has  not  sufficient  capacity  to  handle  in  any  i>eriod  of  time  as  much 
work  as  our  mechanics  can  finish  in  the  same  period,  and  we  have  therefore  been  run- 
nins  our  machinery  ten  and  sometimes  twelve  hours  per  day.  We  have  no  objection 
to  tne  length  of  time  the  cutters  wish  to  work  per  day,  but  we  do  object  to  their  inter- 
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fering  in  any  way  with  the  output  of  our  machinery.  If  we  were  not  permitted  to 
run  our  machinery  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  with  one  shift  of  men  it  would 
mean  that  the  output  of  our  plant  would  be  cut  down  about  one-third  or  that  we 
run  two  shifts  of  five  or  six  hours  each  on  the  machinery,  in  which  case  we  could  get 
no  men  to  work  on  the  machines.  Of  course,  we  might  install  more  machineryi  but 
we  have  at  present  all  the  money  invested  in  plant  which  the  business  in  this  part 
of  the  country  will  warrant. 

On  an  average,  we  believe  about  80  per  cent  of  our  employees  are  nonunion  men, 
and  there  is  not  one  man  in  our  employ  who  objects  to  worldng  at  least  ten  hours  per 
day,  except  the  union  men,  who  are  greatly  in  the  minority. 

We  believe  that  the  principle  involved  in  this  bill  is  entirely  wrong  and  in  direct 
violation  of  the  freedom  which  is  so  highly  prized  in  this  country  and  which  has 
made  the  country  what  it  is  to-day. 

We  sternly  protest  against  the  passage  of  any  such  legislation. 
Yours,  truly, 

C.  H.  Young  Co., 
,  By  C.  H.  Young,  Prmdent, 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  6,  1908. 
Hon.  F.  C.  Stevens, 

Cfmgressman  Fourth  Minnesota  District, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Sib:  As  a  union  workingman  and  voter,  and  a  member  of  Cigar  Makers 
Union  No.  98,  of  this  city,  I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  certain  matters 
of  legislation  which  have  been,  or  are  about  to  come,  before  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  consideration,  and  urgently  ask  that  you  will  give  your 
earnest,  cordial  and  eflfeotive  support  to  the  bill  extending  the  application  of 
the  eight-hour  law  to  all  Govenunent  employeen,  and  those  employed  upon  work 
for  the  Government,  whether  by  contractors  or  subcontractors. 

This  appeal  is  for  your  aid  in  S€*curing  Justice,  fair  play  and  due  protection 
for  more  than  40,000  worklngnien  and  their  families  In  this  State,  and  Is  part 
of  a  plea  for  such  justice,  fair  play  and  protection  that  will  reach  the  United 
States  Congress  from  nearly  3,000,000  worklngnien  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  expected  that  you  can  send  a  f)er8oiml  rejjly  by  letter  to  each  writer 
of  the  thousands  who  will  address  you  on  the  subject.  Direct,  vigorous  and 
persistent  effort  In  behalf  of  the  desired  legislation,  as  specified,  will  be  the 
most  agreeable  and  satisfactory  form  your  response  can  take,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  this  form  Is  not  too  much  to  look  for. 

Respectfully  yours,  Gus  Goetz. 


[Erie  Typographical  Union  No.  77.1 

Erie,  Pa.,  April  9,  1908. 
Hon.  Arthur  L.  Bates, 

Congressman,  Washington,  D,  C\ 
Dear  Sir:  In  behalf  of  Erie  Typographical  Union,  No.  77,  I  am  writing  to 
request  your  support  of  House  Bill  No.  15651,  known  as  the  Gardner  eight-hour 
bill,  and  House  Bill  No.  10556  (McHenry  bill). 

Your  voice  and  vote  In  behalf  of  these  bills  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  members  of  No.  77,  as  well  as  laboring  men  In  general. 
With  best  wishes,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  a.  Cook,  Secretary. 


[Glass  Bottle  Blowers*  Association.] 

Miixville,  N.  J..  April  .9,  1908. 
Hon  John  J.  Gardner, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  In  the  name  of  the  members  of  Branch  No.  7,  of  the  Glass 
Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  urge  upon 
CongTCBB  the  necessity  for  Immediate  action  for  relief  from  the  gravest  and 
most  momentous  situation  which  has  ever  confronted  the  working  people  of 
this  country.  This  crisis  has  been  brought  about  by  the  application  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  to  workers 
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both  organized  and  in  their  individual  capacity.  Laboring  classes  and  the  people 
generally  look  aslsance  at  the  invasion  of  the  court  upon  the  prerogatives  of 
the  law-nialsing  and  Executive  departments  of  our  Government.  The  workers 
feel  that  Congress  shares  our  chagrin  and  sense  of  injustice,  when  the  courts 
exhibit  an  utter  disregard  of  the  real  intent  and  purpose  of  laws  enacted  to 
safeguard  and  protect  the  workers  in  the  exercise  of  their  normal  activities. 
The  feeling  of  restlessness  with  which  the  workers  view  the  apathy  of  Congress 
is  caused  by  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  this  frank  state- 
ment of  our  grievances,  the  attitude  of  labor  should  not  be  misunderstood,  nor 
should  it  be  wanting  in  respect  for  our  highest  law-making  body.  While  no 
member  of  Congress  can  evade  or  avoid  his  share  of  responsibility,  we  aver  that 
labor  and  its  sympathizers  will  hold  the  party  in  power  responsible  for  the  fail- 
ure to  give  the  prompt,  full,  and  effective  Congressional  relief  we  know  to  be 
within  its  power.  Therefore,  we  most  respectfully  appeal  to  you,  as  our 
Representative  in  Congress,  for  your  hearty  cooperation  and  srpport  of  the 
following  bills  and  amendments: 

1.  The  Pearre  bill  to  regulate  and  limit  the  issuance  of  injunctions. 

2.  The  employers'  liability  bill. 

3.  The  bill  extending  the  application  of  the  eight-hour  law  to  all  Govern- 
ment employees  and  those  employed  on  work  for  the  Government  by  contractors 
or  subcontractors. 

Amendments  to  the  Sherman  Act.  That  nothing  in  said  act  (Sherman  anti- 
trust law),  or  in  this  act,  is  intended  nor  shall  any  provision  thereof  hereafter 
be  enforced  so  as  to  apply  to  organizations  or  associations  conducted  without 
profit  and  without  capital  stock,  nor  to  the  members  of  such  organizations  or 
associations. 

That  nothing  in  said  act  (Sherman  antitrust  law),  or  in  this  act,  is  intended 
nor  shall  any  provision  thereof  hereafter  be  enforced  so  as  to  apply  to  any 
arrangements,  agreements,  or  combinations  among  persons  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture or  horticulture,  made  with  a  view  of  enhancing  the  price  of  their  own 
agriculture  or  horticulture  products. 
Trusting  this  will  meet  with  your  approval, 
We  are,  most  respectfully,  yours, 

Harby  Van  Hook, 
Secretary  of  Bra^ich  No,  7  of  Olaas  Bottle  Blotcers*  Association^ 

219  E.  Broad  street,  Millvaie,  N.  J. 


[Keaffel  &  Esser  Co. — Drawing  materials,   mathematical  and  surveying  Instruments.] 

HoBOKEir,  N.  J.,  May  7,  1908. 
Hon.  John  F.  Gardner,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D,  C, 
Dear  Sib:  In  view  of  the  existing  conditions  throughout  the  industrial  and 
business  world,  in  which  we  are  deeply  interested  as  a  manufacturing  concern, 
employing  close  to  1,000  employees,  we  hereby  emphatically  indorse  the  brief 
submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  in  opposition 
to  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Sherman  antitrust  law. 

We  are  also  strenuously  oppo9ed  to  any  compulsory  eight-hour  law,  and  still 
hold  to  the  same  opinion  regarding  it  which  was  expressed  by  our  secretary  in 
a  communication  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  of  which  we  in- 
close a  copy. 

In  our  opinion,  it  is  of  the  utmost  iniiK)rtance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country 
at  large  that  the  industrial  and  commercial  bodies  be  given  an  assurance  of 
quiet  and  rest  in  order  to  enable  them  to  overcome  the  serious  depression  under 
which  they  are  now  suffering  and  which  is  not  only  affecting  them,  but  prac- 
tically the  whole  country,  especially  the  workingmen. 
Yours,  respectively, 

Keuffel  &  EssER  Co. 

W.  G.  Keuffel,  Vice-Pres, 


Regarding  the  eight-hour  day,  we  would  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  if  It 
should  become  a  law,  the  enormous  additional  cost  to  the  Government  of  the 
various  articles  which  it  customarily  procures  by  contract  would  be  nothing  as 
compared  to  the  damage  it  would  do  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country. 

Various  establishments  in  our  Hue  of  business  now  manufacturing  articles 
for  the  Government,  as  well  as  for  domestic  and  export  trade,  are  running 
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Iheir  plants  at  no  less  than  fifty-four  hours  per  week.  None  of  them  are  depend- 
ent upon  orders  from  the  Government  alone. 

Should  the  forty-eight  hour  bill  be  passed  it  would  be  necessary  for  them 
either  to  run  their  plants  forty-eight  hours  per  week,  which  would  debar  them 
from  competing  with  other  concerns  for  the  domestic  and  export  trade,  or  they 
would  have  to  have  such  hands  working  on  Government  Jobs  on  the  forty- 
eight  hour  and  the  other  hands  on  the  fifty-four  or  more  basis,  and  this  would 
be  a  practical  impossibility. 

Should  all  establishments  in  this  line  agree  to  work  on  the  forty-eight  hour 
basis  they  would  open  a  field  for  foreign  competition  which  no  amount  of  special 
naachinery,  American  ingenuity,  or  protective  tariff  could  prevent. 

The  only  alternative  would  be  to  discontinue  taking  contracts  from  the  Gov- 
ernment and  depend  on  the  local  and  export  trade  alone.  That  would  certainly 
be  the  course  which  would  be  pursued  by  this  company,  as  we  would  rather 
lose  the,  say,  20  per  cent  (which  is  the  approximate  per  cent  of  our  output  on 
Government  contracts),  lay  off  the  men  employed  in  such  work,  and  depend  on 
our  domestic  and  export  trade  exclusively. 


[Alemard  Luscher — Wall  paper,  painters*  sapplies.] 

64  Dauphin  Street, 
Mobile,  Ala.,  April  23,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardner, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  held  18th  Inst  the  Mobile  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  unanimously  voted  to  enter  our  protest  against 
the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  bill,  and  deem  It  unwise  and  injurious  to  best 
Interests  of  commercial  and  industrial  peace  of  this  great  country. 
Very  respectfully, 

Bernard  Luscher. 


[McClellan  Paper  Company.] 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  April  23,  1908, 
J.  J.  Gardner, 

House   of  Representatives,   Washington,   D.    C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  bill  Introduced  in  Congress  on 
January  29,  by  Representative  Gardner,  H.  R.  15651,  limiting  the  hours  of 
daily  service  of  labor  and  mechanics  employed  on  work  done  by  the  Ucited 
States,  and  we  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  passing  of  the  bill. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  great  proportion  of  the  wage-earners  of  the  country 
are  in  favor  of  its  passage,  or  that  those  Interested  in  its  enactment  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  majority  of  wage-earners  throughout  the  United  States. 

We  do  believe  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  will  work  great  injustice  to  the 
employers  of  labor  throughout  the  United  States  and  thereby  effect  those  de- 
pending upon  the  great  Industries  of  the  country,  and  we  can  see  no  lasting 
benefit  to  the  people  as  a  whole  to  be  derived  were  it  to  become  a  law. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  giving  this  matter  your  consideration,  we 
remain, 

Respectfully,  yours,  McClellan  Paper  Company, 

W.  01  Hawkins,  Secretary, 


[Employers'  Association  of  Mobile.] 

APRIL  17,  1908. 
Hon.  Jno.  J.  Gardner, 

U,  a.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Employers'  Association  of  Mobile,  held  Mon- 
day, April  13,  1908,  the  following  resolution  was  passed : 

"Mesolved,  That  this  association  earnestly  protest  against  the  passage  of 
the  so-called  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  15651)  now  pending  before  Congress,  and 
that  the  secretary  be  Instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  protest  to  Hon.  Jno.  J. 
Gardner,  author  of  the  bill,  and  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Taylor,  our  local  representative 
In  Congress." 
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In  compliance  with  the  above  resolution  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully 
call  your  attention  to  the  protest  and  ask  your  consideration  of  the  same. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  H.  McCk>BMiCK,  Secretary. 


[O.  H.  Olsen,  General  Contractor.! 

Stillwater,  Minn.,  April  16,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gardneb, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  an  employer  of  labor  and  general  contractor  both  for  public 
and  private  buildings,  I  wish  to  enter  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  so-called 
eight-hour  bill  now  being  considered  by  the  Subcommittee  of  I^abor,  of  which 
you  are  the  honorable  chairman,  and  also  author  of  the  above-mentioned 
measure. 

This  class  of  legislation  is  most  drastic,  pernicious,  and  unfair  to  manufac- 
turers, contractors,  also  to  all  Independent  craftsmen,  and  uneconomical.  It 
is  un-American  and  not  worthy  of  enactment  by  a  constituted  body  of  freemen 
In  a  government  for  and  by  the  people.  It  is  Just  a  few  of  the  leaders,  or, 
rather,  ** demagogues "  of  organized  labor  who  seek  this  legislation;  they  also 
seek  to  destroy  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  our  progress  is  based — 
"  freedom."  It  has  been  the  pride  of  the  American  people  to  foster,  encourage, 
and  build  up  industries  and  give  freedom  and  full  scope  to  ability  and  genius, 
which  have  been  the  mainspring  to  the  rapid  development  of  our  great  and 
glorious  country  in  every  branch  of  commerce  and  industry.  The  thrifty,  intel- 
ligent, and  industrious  have  succeeded.  The  dullard,  indolent,  lazy,  and  shift- 
less have  become  envious,  because  "they  could  not  reap  where  they  did  not 
sow."  Out  of  this  has  sprung  the  social  disorder  and  doctrine  of  which  the 
country  now  is  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  danger  In  it 

This  eight-hour  law  clamored  for  is  one  of  the  measures  whereby  they  want 
the  industries  of  America  to  feel  the  power  they  have  attained,  and  by  wielding 
the  whip  over  their  constituents  and  men  in  public  life  they  demand  recognition 
just  or  unjust,  and  if  it  is  not  heeded  they  intend  to  put  men  of  their  own  type 
and  own  way  of  thinking  in  the  field,  and  then  what?  The  sooner  they  do,  the 
sooner  they  will  meet  the  Just  retribution  that  every  unfair  action  deserves. 

In  the  history  of  the  world  no  unjust,  unfair,  unreasonable  bigoted  demagogy 
ever  succeeded;  it  met  its  Waterloo,  and  so  it  ever  will.  If  legislation  of  this 
and  kindred  measures  are  enacted,  the  socialistic  organizations  clamoring  for 
them  are  not  the  only  responsible  parties.  No,  my  dear  sir,  the  legislators  by 
whose  assistance  these  measures  become  law  are  responsible  even  in  a  greater 
degree,  as  they  are  men  of  intelligence,  ability,  and  wisdom,  sent  to  the  legis- 
lative halls  to  enact  laws  which  are  beneficial  to  the  country  in  general,  based 
upon  constitutional  rights  and  in  honor  to  our  forefathers  and  the  flag  under 
which  they  shed  their  blood,  to  maintain  law  and  order  and  the  liberty  wliich 
was  the  coveted  price. 

Down  with  motives  which  prompts  legislative  actions  of  this  kind.  Down 
with  all  kinds  of  class  legislation.  Down  with  all  organizations  who  seek  to 
destroy  individual  liberty  and  constitutional  rights.  Down  with  the  spirit  which 
runs  through  so  many  of  the  modem  organizations  like  the  real  thread  of  which 
the  red  flag  is  woven,  and  long  live  the  trug  American  spirit,  the  Constitution, 
and  the  American  flag. 

Again  protesting  against  the  passage  of  this  eight-hour  bill,  as  well  as  every 
other  unfair  measure  which  carries  in  it  the  spirit  of  feudalism  and  bondage, 
and  beg  of  you  to  use  your  influence  against  the  bill.  I  beg  to  assure  you,  yon 
will  receive  the  gratitude  and  good  will  of  millions  of  true  American  citizens, 
and  I  am  voicing  the  sentiments  of  both  manufacturers  and  employers  and  a 
great  number  of  independent  true  American  citizens  and  skilled  craftsmen  in 
this  locality. 

I  earnestly  request  that  this  humble  protest  be  made  a  part  of  the  printed 
records.  I  want  to  state  that  I  have  the  honor  of  representing  a  local  organiza- 
tion called  the  Builders  and  Manufacturers  Exchange,  of  Stillwater,  Minn.  This 
organization  to  a  man  denounce  the  above-mentioned  eight-hour  law  as  un- 
American,  uneconomical,  most  unfair,  and  interfering  with  the  individual 
rights,  and  detrimental  to  industrial  progress. 

Yours,  very  respectively,  O.  H.  Olsen. 
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[Perkins  Manufacturing  Company,  St.  Paul  Wire  Works.] 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  17, 1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Chairman  and  Members  of  Committee  on  Labor,  of  the  House, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  wish  to  add  our  protest  against  the  eight-hour  bill  now 
under  consideration  before  your  honorable  committee,  of  which  you  are  chair- 
man, styled  "  House  bill  No.  15651,"  and  request  that  our  protest  be  made  part 
of  the  printed  records  of  the  hearing  of  this  bill. 

We  are  running  an  open  factory  ten-hour  work  day.  Our  men  are  satisfied 
and,  prefer  to  earn  ten-hour  pay  to  el^^ht-hour  pay,  which  would  be  the  case  if 
the  eight-hour  day  should  be  compulsory.  But  aside  from  the  hardship  it  would 
entail  on  our  men  by  limiting  their  daily  output,  we  most  strenuously  object 
to  the  enforcement  of  such  an  un-American  law,  which  is  of  a  very  radical  class 
legislation,  the  real  purpose  of  this  bill  being  to  have  all  factories  in  time 
compelled  by  law  to  operate  only  eight  hours  each  day,  irrespective  of  the 
wishes  of  either  the  employer  and  90  per  cent  of  the  emyloyees,  which  would 
be  a  great  injustice. 

We  believe  that  the  passage  of  this  law  would  deprive  thousands  of  concerns 
from  bidding  on  Government  work  and  greatly  embarrass  any  concern  con- 
tracting such  work  both  financially  as  well  as  industrially.  But  above  all  we 
protest  against  the  precedent  and  principle  involved  in  such  an  arbitrary  un- 
American  law  being  passed  on  our  statute  books.  It  does  not  belong  there,  and 
we  believe  that  your  honorable  committee  will  see  the  injustice  of  it  and  enter 
such  a  strong  disapproval  as  will  discourage  the  efforts  of  this  class  of  labor 
agitators  whose  chief  objects  are  to  keep  themselves  conspicuous  before  the 
labor  organizations  of  the  country  and  to  impress  them  with  their  activity  and 
Importance  in  behalf  of  their  interests,  and  incidentally  hold  down  a  lucrative 
job,  but  who  are  irresponsible  and  care  nothing  for  the  unfairness  or  loss  to 
both  employer  and  employee. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Perkins  Manutactubino  Co., 

F.  E.  Pebkins,  Manager. 


[The  Stillwater  Manufacturing  Company — Sash,  doors,  blinds,  moldings.] 

Still WATEB,  Minn.,  April  17,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib  :  As  employers  of  labor  and  manufacturers  of  exterior  and  interior 
wood-finishing  material,  both  for  public  and  private  buildings,  we  wish  to  go  on 
record  as  earnestly  protesting  against  the  so-called  eight-hour  bill,  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Subcommittee  of  Labor,  of  which  you  are  the  honorable 
chairman  and  also  author  of  the  above-mentioned  bill. 

We  believe  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  would  be  most  injurious  to  not 
only  contractors  and  manufacturers,  but  to  skilled  and  ordinary  labor  and  the 
common  wealth  of  the  country  in  general.  It  is  unjust  and  un-American  and 
foreign  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  which  provides  for 
workingmen  of  our  country. 

This  bill  is  unworthy  of  long  consideration  by  your  honorable  body,  and 
should  be  promptly  "  killed,"  as  being  unpopular  and  entirely  against  the  inter- 
ests and,  wishes  of  all  contractors,  manufacturers,  and  the  great  majority  of 
workingmen  of  our  country. 

We  respectfully  request  that  this  humble  protest  be  made  a  part  of  the 
printed  records. 

Yours,  respectfully. 

The  Still wateb  Manltactubing  Co. 
Per  T.  H.  Cttbley. 


[Worcester  Branch,  National  Metal  Trades  Association.] 

Wobcestee,  Mass.,  April  16,  1908. 
Congressman  John  J.  Gabdneb, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib  :  Herewith  please  find  inclosed  letter  of  protest  from  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Worcester  Branch,  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  against 
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the  passage  of  the  proposed  eight-hour  bill,  now  under  consideration  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House. 

Thanking  you  for  your  careful  consideration  of  this  protest,  signed  by  manu- 
facturers in  this  section  of  the  country  who  employ  thousands  of  men,  we  are, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Donald  Tulloch,  Secretary, 


WOBCESTEB,  Mass.,  April  10,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Garoneb, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C, 
Deab  Sib:  I  desire  to  protest  very  strongly  against  the  passage  of  the  eight- 
hour  bill  now  pending  before  the  Ck)ngress  of  the  United  States. 

I  protest  for  the  reason  that  I  and  other  employers  of  labor  in  our  section 
of  the  country  do  not  believe  in  the  eight-hour  day,  because  that  number  of 
hours  of  labor  for  a  workday  is  not  by  any  means  general  in  New  England. 

I  protest  also  against  the  passage  of  this  bill  because,  if  a  portion  of  the 
men  in  our  shops  were  working  on  any  work  being  a  contract  or  subcontract 
from  the  Government  and  this  bill  became  law,  these  men  would  work  two  hours 
less  per  day  than  other  men  employed  in  the  same  shops  but  who  were  working 
on  general  work,  that  is,  on  work  not  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  United 
States  Government.  The  Immediate  and  only  result  of  this  state  of  things 
would  be  to  completely  disorganize  the  working  force  of  that  shop  and  cause 
industrial  discontent  and  turmoil  among  the  employees  not  working  on  Govern- 
ment work,  all  of  whom  would  naturally  want  to  stop  work  at  the  same  hour 
as  the  Government  workers  did. 

Another  reason  for  strongly  protesting  against  the  passage  of  this  bill  is 
the  fact  that  if  it  becomes  law  it  would  result  in  materially  affecting  the  In- 
dustries in  a  financial  way.  The  yearly  output  of  our  shops  as  at  present  run 
would  be  very  considerably  reduced  because  of  cutting  off  two  hours  per  day 
per  man  from  the  productive  possibility  of  that  shop.  If  the  normal  output 
of  workshops  was  to  be  attained,  it  would  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  shops 
and  place  additional  machines  and  equipment  in  the  plants,  an  added  expense 
to  the  manufacturer  which  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  him. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  with  which  I  do  not  care  to  take  up  your  valuable 
time,  I  do  most  strongly  protest  against  this  bill  being  rei)orted  to  the  House 
and  respectfully  request  that  this  letter  be  made  a  part  of  the  printed  record 
of  the  hearings  on  that  bill. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention  to  this  matter,  I  am,  most  respectfully 
yours, 

Edward  M.  Woodward,  president  of  Woodward  &  Powell  Planer  Com- 
pany, also  president  of  Worcester  Branch  of  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association;  Geo.  I.  Alden,  treasurer  Norton  Grinding 
Ck)mpany;  Edwin  L.  Moeth,  president  Curtis  &  Moeth  Machine 
Company;  C.  F.  Putnam,  president  Putnam  Machine  Company; 
John  Bath,  president  Bath  Grinder  Company;  Daniel  Simonds, 
president  Simonds  Manufacturing  Company;  Charles  Hosdlck, 
treasurer  Fitchburg  Steam  Engine  Company:  C.  H.  Cowdrey 
Machine  Works,  by  C.  H.  Cowdrey;  C.  H.  Brown  Engine  Com- 
pany, by  F.  E.  Brown,  secretary  and  manager ;  Baxter  D.  Whit- 
ney &  Son,  by  Wm.  M.  Whitney;  R.  E.  Kidder,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
Jas.  Kindred,  Boynton  &  Plummer,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Matthews 
Manufacturing  Company,  by  F.  S.  Morton ;  L.  A.  Colvin,  attorney. 
J.  A.  Colvin;  Harwood  &  Qulncy  Machine  Company,  Thos.  Oot- 
terlll.  superintendent:  The  Robblns  Machine  Company.  Geo.  P. 
Taylor,  proprietor;  Whltcomb-Blalsdell  Machine  Tool  Company, 
Chas.  E.  Hildreth,  treasurer;  F.  E.  Reed  Company,  J.  R.  Back, 
superintendent;  Parker  Wire  Goods  Company,  A.  St.  Parker, 
president;  The  Wyman  &  Gordon  Company,  Geo.  F.  Fuller, 
secretary ;  McMahon  &  Company ;  C.  Stewart  Son ;  B.  G.  Luther 
Company,  B.  G.  Luther,  treasurer;  Commonwealth  Press,  O.  B. 
Wood,  proprietor ;  American  Optical  Company,  J.  C.  Wells,  secre- 
tarv;  Harrington  Cutlery  Company,  Chas.  D.  Harrington,  treas- 
urer; Davis  Press  (Incorporated),  G.  G.  Davis,  treasurer:  Hoffs 
Manufacturing  Company,  C.  W.  Hoffs,  president;  Harrington  & 
Richardson  Arms  Company,  Geo.  F.  Brooks,  treasurer. 
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